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THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF NEUTRAL 
SALT REACTIONS. 

By M. FORT. 

Although the law of mass action is now of fundamental 
importance in chemistry, It is frequently neglected or im¬ 
perfectly appreciated in its bearing on technical and 
analytical problems, and perhaps i~s less rarely looked to 
, for an explanation of such than the everyday “ common- 
ftretase”. chemical notions which by constant use, as in 
routine work* often acquire high false values. Thus one 
readily thinks of caustic soda expelling ammonia from a 
salt in solution, but to think of ammonia expelling sodium 
as sodium hydrate from a sodium salt in solution 
creates some degree of mental confusion, greater or less 
according to one's actual familiarity with the potency of 
mass law. 

It became known among chemists (the writer is unaware 
of the original source) that sodium sulphate and acetic acid, 
under certain conditions, may react as though free sul¬ 
phuric acid is actually present. The experiment may be 
shown with methyl orange as indicator and a hot dilute 
solution of acetic acid. On adding sodium sulphate a 
colour change, denoting an increase in acidity, takes 
place, ascribable to the liberation of a small amount of free 
sulphuric acid by the action of the weaker acetic add com¬ 
peting for the base combined in the salt. This reaction 
was known as the “ neutral salt reaction,” and was little 
heard of until recent years. It is a direct outcome of mass 
law and demands expression by means of a reversible 
equation;— 

Na»S0 4 +2CH 3 *C00H —s 3 NaOOC*CH 3 +HaS 0 4 . 

The equilibrium is determined mainly thus , but it 
is never completed, hence the necessity for the presence of 
a small amount of free mineral acid, liberated by the 
weaker organic acid from the neutral salt in attaining 
equilibrium. As might be expected there is no need for 
the amount of free acetic to be large in order to get an 
appreciable amount of sulphuric acid formed, if the mass 
of sodium sulphate present be considerable. The reaction 
is favoured by rise in temperature, as this increases the 
extent of hydrolytic dissociation of the neutral salt, which 
dissociation is supposedly necessary before the neutral salt 
reaction can take place. 

A further observation was made by L. L. Lloyd 
Soc.Ckem. Indus., xgxo, p. 1361), namely, that in 
a neutral salt reaction between formic acid and sodium 
sulphate, the presence of wool greatly increases the 
amount of sulphuric acid formed, in fact bom a mere trace 
to a distinctly appreciable amount. Lloyd obtained some 


of the free acid from the wool by extraction with water. 
This is the first indication of the recognition of the im¬ 
portant influence exerted by neutral salt reactions in 
technical chemistry. 

Quite apart apparently from this work is an observation 
oi Arndt’s (Zeit. Anorg. Chem ., xxviii., 365), that by 
heating a strong solution of sodium sulphate with litmus 
an alkaline reaction is obtained. This was confirmed by 
Kraus (Farb. Zeit., igix, p. 333), and applied by him to 
explain certain phenomena connected with the dyeing of 
wool, the deterioration of the wool fibre dyed in so- 
called neutral dye-baths with sodium sulphate as assistant. 
He could not, however, obtain similar alkalinity with 
sodium chloride, and Dreaper ( yourn . Soc, Dyers and Co., 
igzx, p. 293) suggested that the difference lay in the 
inability of sodium chloride to react in a similar way to the 
following;— 

NaaS 0 4 + H *0 NaOH+NaHS 0 4 . 

Later work has explained these observations in a more 
satisfactory way. 

It appeared to the author that the known neutral salt 
reaction if correctly understood must have a counterpart in 
the reactions of weak bases with salts of stronger bases, 
and considerable evidence was acquired of such being the 
case (Fort, yovrn, Soc . Dyers , xgi2, p. 314). . In the first 
place Arndt’s observation was confirmed, using also 
alizarin as indicator, and a series of salts classified on the 
basis of alkalinity or the absence of an alkaline reaction at 
the boil. Later it was shown by the author, after ex¬ 
tending his knowledge of neutral salt reactions, that the 
supposed alkalinity of sodium sulphate at the boil is not 
due to special conditions of ionisation determined by rise 
in temperature, as was tentatively suggested by Procter 
tfourn. Soc . Dyers , 1913, p. 40), but is part of a neutral 
salt reaction with the acidic indicator, *.g., in the case of 
alizarin a small quantity of coloured sodium alizarate is 
formed, and a similar explanation covers the reaction with 
litmus. On cooling the colour disappears, due to a 
reversal of the reaction. Since sodium chloride is the salt 
of a stronger acid than sodium sulphate it is not so readily 
hydrolysed and decomposed by alizarin, and hence shows 
no colour reaction at the boil. However, by using a more 
strongly acid indicator, for example di-nitro-anthrachrysone- 
di-sulphonic acid, a distinct alkaline colour reaction was 
obtained with sodium chloride at the boil. Further, it was 
shown that by using as indicator a drop or two of a dilute 
solution of rosaniline base carefully decolorised with 
very dilate caustic soda, on heating with a solution of 
sodium chloride or sulphate a pronounced magenta colour 
appeared, i.«., an acid reaction was given. In fact there 
is no evidence of the supposed alkalinity of sodium sul¬ 
phate solution at the boll, apart from a neutral salt re* 




actkm wifch the indicator used, which agrees with the 
; apparently surprising fact that the same sample of sodium 
sulphate may be made to show either an acid or an alkaline 
colour reaction in.hot solution according , to whether the 
/ , : mdieatpE ^respectively basic or acid in character. In this 
type of reaction the presence of water is regarded as 
1 essential to give hydrolytic dissociation of the salt Which 
is increased greatly as temperature rises, with the result 
. that the free weak acid or base can compete for base or 
f 6 *? respectively as the case may be, formed from the salt 
by hydrolysis, thereby causing the formation of more or 
Jess of the free strong acid or base from the salt. The 
former phase of the reaction is seen in the colour indica- 
lions Obtained from sodium sulphate as described above, 
,.^ The . latt « r P hase of lh « neutral salt reaction, lie 
1 liberation of varying small quantities of strong acids or 
bases by the interaction of solutions of their salts with 
. weaker acids or bases, is of great technical interest. 

- A new neutral saltreaction was described by the author 
\ j v*9I2, loc, cit*)> who found that on adding sodium sulphate 
aboUing aqueous solution of uniline in a 
V: d,$b » containing alizarin as indicator, an alka- 

™ colour reaction was obtained at once. This is 
assumed to be due to two reactions:_ 


■ of Neutral Sait Reactions. 
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S (?) NaCi+HaO^.NaOS.* HC 1 .. •' 

‘,#9 CsHs-NHa+HCl^ C6H 5 ‘NH a -HCi. 

V, V Similar reach'ons Were obtained with' a variety oi: Organic 
i jmd bIso one Bound it possible to show even-the 

^ fr 0 * a ^ Qlua W release caustic soda in a solution of 
a neu tral sodium, gait. Phenoiphthalein was used arindi- 
: ,5 wel ^ nown “ reacts feebly and incom- 

pl^ely with ammonia m dilute solution; m fact the pink 
2 &S&W 1 ' * ••y on Watmtag die C 

;; *??“ abl y t0 released hydrolysis of the rather unstable 
«*»u?ed compound as temperature rises. The same in- 
however, promotes the neutral-salt reaction, ss 
Hnm^plamed prevtonsly If, then, a dilute solution of 
ammonia be taken of such a strength as to give a fain! 
pmfc colour wuh phenoiphthalein It the boilf on adding i 
Stf a \" sodium chloride to the hot solution a 
mt^ dwper pmk I8 at once shown. The experimentmav 
- 8tartu, S with two portions of Cold dilute am- 

Bi ffi n oolour whh 

?I‘?fg fa , t6alela ’-. to : on<> - Portion sodium chloride being 
added before gently beating. The portion containing thf 
OeMrfsritmarte shown to remain pink m> toth^hnll 
whale the other fades on warming through a Itw 

"ifiL* t™ 1 " sh^is regained faeacbSse.T 
The author has been led to believe also in anntha * 
of reaction, Le. t the double neutrrd salt reaettan wSifl 

^tod^give a colour reaction when a^soluti^Is^oiied 
unto alizarin as indicator, the contrarv beSt ted 
^,; 80d y «¥«re. as was mentioned. 
addingsodium chloride to a, boiling solution* 

sulphate in a platinum dish th* r » 0 *. of calcmm 
whh alizarin ™Sed toZSuSP™* reaction 

equilibrium involving the ftrmlSn I? “ d " e l ? t an : 

quantities of calcium chloride »nd° “ppreciabie 1 

sufficient to giveTab^e ^lom ’ 


1 wJbip* k* d tlle ^°™ ation and avoidance of salt stains on 
» hides by means of neutral salt reactions (Collegium tom 

I N ,?; 5 * 7 ’ *V 88 )> * nd ^e occuTrence of^ tendered 
’ C0tt01 ? threads m half wool unions after dyeing in a bath 
containing as assistants formfc acid and Glauber’s salt 
1 This latter instance may be used, to show how tS know 
r * ed §® recently acquired may solve verv troubi#SAtt»* 
It was well established and accepted 
that formic acid does not tender cotton, and it found 
favour .with; dyers largely on afccotot of "this great 
.advantage which it possesses over sulphurio acid, if is a 
matter of equal faith that sodium sulpEalonh caumnS 
deterioration of toe cotton fibre, and apparently moSS 

to«. a " y "? s6n why dan 6 er should be apprehen/ed wheft 
these assistants were used together • indeed 
occasional tendering of batches of good8 occurr’ed w^«e 8 h 
was most difficult to avoid the correct or somethin^ an 
preaching the right conclusion, the “ common-sense»»view 
o the impossibility of a weak keid like foTmic .“ring free 
sulphuric acid, seems to have prevented itsbeinVrefLald 
Lloyd showed that not only is sulphuric acid produced hut 
being absorbed by the wool present the reamion “1^ much 

ftom t C hefIh er ‘-;u and ^ee sulphuric acid can be ektreeted 
>bnc with water in appreciable amount. Bv a 

w«.u» <,a sa 
«p £”,r xzjRsafisr. *!» 

phate_in boiling baths, , both the strongly basi^and an' 

to S t P h°e n fib !e h kr$** sulphuric*aci 5 

to the fibre, while the prevailing acidity of a nortion «f ih. 

wooloritahydrolysiaproductf causes a pan 0 the fibre 


i». taitas,- sz-zsz srj»a.«a 

■^■SoUa fearss 4 -a i 

ce rtain defects m silk fabrics. Silk Is found in 


halogen may he liberated snd ’ »• ™ . Wfilch ,ater *efree 

deterlora^Lf toe fibrfon^l'ng. n8e t ° ° Xidati ° n and 

„I ha '^“‘legislationagainstfiftovfldekf B . 


proached by ftesh’ deln wool sT£* V *? ¥ 

bew^^iy he Mounted for’ by fo d 8 ! 11 ° f ^’ at h « • 

teiSis* pswsas- 

SSSmT IXit SSSijssSjiSS 
ssss&*n3 &. . : 

hor“ cloths' per8 P itatfon tea * ^ bcVangcl^f'^/,? 


_ Technical and oihsrAppiicatims. . } 
sftdfed it fo the mcltone S hid P .. 7ri?r ■ Proctw “*8 
equal to toat^ken. up 

bydroriloncacid itself. L. L, Lloydhas also^a^quately j 



i6. Chlorine {35*46) 
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iQ. Scandium.. .. ’ . 
20. Titanium (48*1) 
ai. Vanadium . 
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23. Chromium - Cr 

23. Manganese .. ., * ; Mn 

24. Iron . « 

25. Nickel (58-68).. ][ [[ N : 

26. cobait a. .. ;; ;; cd 

a8. Zinc (65-37). Zn 

29. Gallium .. @ a 

Germanium (72*5) 0 e 

Arsenic 

Selenium. gg 

Bromine. " 3- 

K'YPi™ (8*’9> . .. .” Kr 

__ Rubidium (85-7) , , .. Rh 

36- Strontium {87-6) .. J,* g 

37* Yttrium. y t 

38, Zirconium (90-6) .. .. 7 t 

39- Columbium .. ., ., - Qj 

Molybdenum. Mo 

Ruthenium . j> u 

Rhodium ...... dl 

Palladium. pj 

Silver .. 

Cadmium..” C d 

46. Tin ,. ... Sn . 

47- Antimony . . sb 

*? d,ni .. lo 

Xenon ,, Xe 

Caesium. q s 

Barium (1377). •• ” Ba 

Lanthanum ,. .. La 


40 

41. 

42. 

43* 
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Cerium 
Neodymium (144*6)" 
Samarium 
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OF CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. 
®x C. J. X., hanssen. 


Zt 7 rfi ^ T ambor a has ng no d w«° t ended d this f 

ery much simplify chemical calculations and operations. 

International Atomic Weights, 1913. 

J. Hydrogen .... .. H. 

■ helium. He 

3* Lithium .. .. .. Li 

4. Glucinium . .. .. .; Qi 

5 - Boron .. ... ... B 

o. Carbon -. q 

l Nitrogen .. .. .... ” N 

Oxygen .. O 

r 9 * Fluorine .. .. /. .. F 

/io. Neon ....... w* 

. **- Sodium..,;. .. j^ a 

12. Magnesium .. .. .. m? 

* 3 - Aluminium ,, .. .. ai 


481 
49 
50. 

5 *- 
52 . 

53 * 

54 * 

55 - _,. 

56. Europium.. 

57 * Gadolinium .. .. .. ua 

58. Terbium. . ,, y b 

59 * Dysprosium (162*5) . a Dy 

60. Erbium ...... 

6 u Thulium .. .. .. ** y- 

62. Ytterbium , .. .. *] yjj 

63* Lutecium. t„ 

64. Tantalum . .. m \ y a ^ 

6 5 - Tungsten .. . Wn 

66. Osmium .. ... .. .. AL 0 

67. Iridium ...... ,. tv 

68. Platinium.' p* 

« 9 * Gold.. .. ., .. Xu 

7 °* •• •• •• .. . H g 

Thallium.yf 

Lead.. ,, Plj 

Bismuth .. .. .. *’ gj 

Radium. Rg 

Thorium .' yjj 
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72 * 
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24 

27 

31 
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Copenhagen, Valdemaragade 3. 
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75 
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80 
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? 

f 9 

94 
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112 

Ir 9 
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3 

i 33 
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1 jO 

150 : 
*52 

156 

166 

? 
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173; 

174 

181 : * 
i8 4 
191 . 

*93 
*95 
*97 
200 *, 
204. 

267 **. 

208 

225 

233 

240 


I W»dSdnd SlB ThJ ?°f ldes Jn Vacuum Furnace.—E. 

. :~ The electric vacuum furnace can be used to 
effect syntheses of simple compounds of metals of Wh 
melting-point provided that the mixture is erased iito 
rods and these conduct the current sufficiently THi!! 


Sf and the following bdrito 
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New Stereoscope. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

{Prom Qur Paris Correspondent). 

V ' New Method td Foreteld the Weather : <o 
TriE.GuitBRRT Method (Hitherto Unpublished). 
For the last few years a new method for forecasting the 
weather, the Gwibert method, has daily been enregistering 
new successes. Scientific men^ such as Prof. Bernard 
Bruniier, formerly Director of the Pny-de-D6me Observa¬ 
tory, M. Violle; the .learned physician, member of the 
French Institute, and the late Tersserenc de Bort, already 
very justly appreciated the meteorologist Gabriel Guilbert. 

¥iolentiy conttoveited by the Control Meteorological 
Bureau of France, M. Guilbert has, however, received 
; numerous encouragements from abroad. At Hamburg, 
a| Valencia in Spain, at Belt in Holland, and also ih 
^Portugal, the meteorological observatories use his method 
Of foretelling the weather. 

In what does this method consist ? M. Guilbert him- 
ffii if thus explains it to usThe method of foretelling the 
weather at short spaces of time, known under the name of 
the Guilbert weather, is simply based on observation. M, 
fGutfhett believes that the windoirthe surface of the globe 
at least appareht, 6f barometrical variations 
^at tWenty*fmir hdurs distance. So then, according to him, 
tthera'^ja relation of baiise, and effect between the speed 
"and the direqtion of superficial winds and the consecutive 
variation of-the pressure, Hence if is easy to conceive 
ah the importance of this relation, if we consider that 
weather^io the widest sense of the word, depends,.theo¬ 
retically, on barometric pressure, and especially ori the 
respective disposition of the centres of high and low 


The essential atm of the method, is. precisely the pre¬ 
vision of forecast of these oscillations of pressure, to 
arrive at which it. employs a certain number of rules. 
The method is, however, extremely simple, in this sense, 
that it requires only one single observation, that of the 
wind,, the easiest of all, but over vast extents as over a 
. large part of Europefor example. This method eliminates 
: all other indications; it does not take into consideration 
; the thermpmeuical or hygrometrical variations, the zones 
; oftafri or'of fine weather ; it leaves aside the. winds of 
mountains and high regions'as well as the atmospherical 
calorific** magnetic observations. Of all the elements 
generally considered, in daily forecasts of,,the weather this 
method Utilises only the mind and the variation of 

- pressure. .. ' -. 

, But if the fundamental basis of the method is thus very 
shnple r ^he v application^ of the .rules is more complicated 
"ahd requires a veritable study. At the outset it is neces- 
sary to discern the different relative Or absolute speeds of 
the surface winds, so as to discover the winds that, the 
method.designates as normal and abnormal, as convergent 
and divergent; 

According to classical teaching, the wind is proportional 
to the gradient, that is to say, to. the atmospherical slope, 

- to the declivity of the air, so to say, compared with the 
^ declivity of the grounds The greater the importance of 

the slope, that is to say of the gradient, so mnch the more 
does the wind acquire speed; ' Now, M. Guilbert has re¬ 
marked that on many days this notion was inexact. With 
a steep^ gradient, the. wind remained weak, and inversely 
blew with force when the gradient was but weak. 

- It is from this observation M. Guilbert has deduced the 
fundamental principle of bis method; the principle of 
normal wind* Normal wind is merely wind proportional 
to the gradient; abnormal wind will be so by excess if the 
fe stronger than the gradient allows for theoretically, 
they wiU be abnormal by default if they are too weak. 

■ winds abnormal by excess determine a barometrical 
nse~, generally proportional to the abnormality observed in 
te twesHy-iour hours. Inversely the winds abnormal by 
Ptftodt iitermine a. fall of the barometer. Now a deter- • 
nunragof these mere movements of barometric pressure * 


allows the forecast of the future of squalls, and also makes 
it possible to know if such or such depression will be filled' 
up or hollowed out, and if consequently the wind is going; 
to increase or decrease. In certain circumstances, when; 
the abnormal winds by excess surround a centre of depres- ^ 
sion, this centre is completely destroyed : tempestuous^ 4 
winds sometimes—-and thus the method foretells—are fob-^ 
lowed by a perfect calm in a delay of twenty-four hours; <; 
sometimes even in' twelve hours. It is the phenomenon 3 
called in the Guilbert method by the name of “ Compres- 
sion of the Cyclone.” 

The distinction of the winds designated as convergent^ 
and divergent is not less important. The former have.*^4 
tendency to contract the depression, to push it back, they 
constitute a resistance of the invading march of thei^ 
cyclone or tend to destroy it j the latter, on the contrary^ 
are attractive winds 1 they constitute centres of attraction 'p 
of less resistance : they determine the fall of the baron itejjj I- 
and sometimes even create a hurricane. ’■ 

Wind, both generator of tempests and calms; wind 
sidered as the only regulator of atmospheric pressqre^f 
tending ceaselessly to level if it is possible to thus express.^ 
the idea—the aerial layers, such is the directing hypotbesfe 
of the Guilbert method. £ 

The large proportion of successes obtained in the 
casts of the weather according to the above relate! 
principles shows incontestably that this point is the resold 
of mechanical effects due to the mere action of tbe'S&rfe- 

windg. * - , - '~V\dT 

■ ' * >> , „ 

A Disease or Metals. - : 

. The first contagious disease of metals was discove 
several years ago, by some chemists, on tin. The di$i 
of tin is now well known. Prof. Hanriot, Director of 
Metal Tests at the French Mint, has just recently dis? 
covered a new disease with which alloya may be afflicted. 
The alloy (copper-aluminium), containing 97 per 
of aluminium and 3 per cent of copper, which hardens tfce>; i 
former of the two metals, is employed especJaJJy in 
manufacture of helmets and other military pfeects ana t’ 
utensils. Now, in the Government stores ant depdiaVV.* 
especially at Orleans, it has just lately been observed that >j 
thousands of copper-aluminium utensils are afflicted MIL * 
this epidemic disease, which spreads from onipsbjecfr to; 
another, corroding the metal and making holes in it. Aa, 
the French War Department possesses about 25 to 30 
millions worth of francs of objects manufactured with, this: k 
alloy, measures have been taken to discover the origin of 
the evil. MM. Hanriot and Le Chatelier, the learned* 
chemist of the Academy of Sciences, have been asked ter ^ 
elucidate the problem. 

According to M. Chatelier the origin of the disease is 
due , to a defect in the cold-hammering, but this opinion < 
did not resist the experiments of M. Hanriot, who noticed t 
that the copper-aluminium alloy was not stable. In certain „ 
conditions a veritable migration of the copper takes place*,: 
The copper emigrates to form, wi«b the aluminium* A. 1 
bronze of aluminium (50 per cent of aluvrinium and 50 Per 
cent of copper), which is a stable alloy. But by this 
emigration there are formed on the surface of the, metal 
holes with sides sometimes as long as 2 centimetres. 

This disease spreads by contact, and the metal suffering 
from it looks as if it were attacked by eczema. A light 
grey spot appears at irregular intervals. The object may 
then be considered as lost and done for, as up till the 
present time no remedy is known for this singular affection. * 

A New Stereoscope. 

When you look into an ordinary stereoscope there is a ,,- 
dissociation between the convergence which is p'resetyedb,^ 
and the accommodation which is suppressed, by reason Jr**** 
the presence of the eye-glasseB. Moreover, these latf 
and their mountings are , a little Joined to the effect p 
duced, and the eyes cannot manage toget entirely ^ 
from them. Then, again,, stereoscopic images are am 
small, and it is only, thanks to the enlargement bye 



’} Efficiency of Selenium as a Director of Light. 


' Chemical Nbvs 
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lenses of the eye-glasses, that the objects are seen at their 
real angle; so &at the vision.through a stereoscope, is» as 
It were, a vision seen, through a magnifying glass/. For 
"all these reasons the vision through a. stereoscope differs, 
sensibly froth thertormalvision. M. Andr6 Cheron, in a 
notice sent to the Academy of Sciences by Prof. Lipmarin, 
shows, that he has- managed to construct a stereoscope 
whose aim is in a certain measure, as far as possible, to 
correct these inconveniences. The two pictures are 
projected oh to one plane by two objectives of the same 
focus.., Moreover, the two images are concentred and 
sdpbrposed on their plane of projection, thanks to the 
presence of an achromatic lens covering the two objectives 
projecting the images. On the plane of the formation of 
the images is a condensor, which makes the rays coming 
from the right picture converge towards the right eye, and 
rtfcose proceeding from the left picture towards the left eye. 
In this way the spectroscopic relief is integrally preserved 
and the eyes converge and accommodate themselves as if 
they were looking at objects really situated in space. The 
pictures are enlarged and looked at at the distance of 
distinct vision, without anything being interposed between 
them and the eyes of the observer. 

The Contamination of Milk. 

We all know how easily milk is contaminated. MM. 
TriUatand Foua^sier, of " the Paris Pasteur Institute, in a 
Woric on the frequency of; the contamination of fresh milk 
by .Water containing ; infinitesimal quantities of typhoid 
bacilli, have recognised that the contamination might also 
take place even, with water which from a bacteriological 
analysis might/be; declared .healthy and sound. The 
'baeutps' •Vis robperceaved- during the first hours of 
b^itamination. The development of the culture then takes 
place quickly; as itwere, like an explosion. 

MM. Trillat and Fouassier establish the fact that in its 
turn milk may become a frequent cause of the contamina¬ 
tion of water in many circumstances, and this observation 
brjngs out clearly the reciprocal influence Of water and of 
milk for. their mutual typhoid fertilisation. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

' , ' ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, June 19 th f 1913. 

Sit Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

Papers were read as follows:— . 

. u Atomic Specific Heats between the Boiling-points of 
Liquid Nitrogen and Hydrogen . I. The Mean Atomic 
Specific Heat* at 50° Absolute 0/ the . Elements a Periodic 
Function of the Atomic Weights*” By Prof. Sir James 
Oewar; F.R.S. 

^Active j Modification of Nitrogen Produced by the 
Electric Discharge .” (V.). By Hon. R, J, Strutt, F.R.S. 

x. An improved practical method of preparing and storing 
nitrogen for the experiments is described. 

2. It is shown, notwithstanding criticisms, of certain j 
other experimenters, that the presence of traces of oxygen 
ifi the nitrogen used is not essential, or even favourable* 
to,the phenomena. The nitrogen used; purified by cold 
phosphorus, does not contain oxygen to the extent of x 
part in xoo.ooo. Passing it over red-hot copper in addition 
makes no difference. The intentional addition of;oxygen 
does harm; 2 per cent obliterates the effects altogether,. 
Hydrogen and carbon dioxide as impurities are much less 
barfoffcl,-but traces even of water vapour have a very bad 
■effect*''/, 

Nitrides are formed by-the admixture of active 
hitrogen with vapour of mercury, cadmium, zinc, arsenic, 
sodium, arid sulphur. These are decomposable by water 
or potash solution, yielding ammonia. 


4. Carbon disulphide yields a blue polymeric nitrogen 
sulphide, and polymeric carbon monosulphide. Chloride 

, of sulphur gives ordinary yellow nitrogen sulphide. Stannic' 
chloride and titanium tetrachloride also'yield solid pro¬ 
ducts. In. the latter case nitrogen was proved to he 
present. 

5. All organic compounds tried, except- carbon tetra¬ 
chloride* yield hydrocyanic acid freely, but not cyanogen, 
as was proved by chemical tests. When chlorine ispresent, 
cyahogen chloride is formed. Benzene yields (almost 
certainly) cyanobenzene. 

6. The intensity of the cyanogen spectrum with organic 
Compounds is no index of the quantity of hydrocyanic acid 
being formed. Preponderance of the red cyanogen bands 
is associated with cyanogen chloride or bromide. 

On a general view of the evidence, there does not appear 
to be any definite connection between the development 
of spectra by active nitrogen and the chemical actions in 
progress. 

H Electrical Emissivity and Disintegration of Hot MetalsJ 9 
By Dr. J. A. Harker, F.R.S., and-Dr. G. W. G. Kaye. 

Preliminary, experiments have been carried out on the 
volatilisation and electrical emissivity of a number of 
metals, mostly in nitrogen at reduced pressures. The 
metals were heated by alternating current and ho applied 
potential was employed. j ~ ' 

i i. The emission of positive electricity occurs, at tem¬ 
peratures from about iooo p to 1400° C. For metals which 
melt within this range, a sudden and marked increase in 
the positive current often occurred at the liquefying point 
—due, probably, to the sudden release of occluded gas. 

2. Oxygen appears to augment the positive current. 

3. At higher temperatures, negative electricity predomi¬ 
nates and increases rapidly with the temperature. The 
negative current attained, with iridium at the melting-point 
was So milliamp&res, with tantalum at 1670° C. 220 micro¬ 
amperes, with iron at the melting-point 90 microamperes. 
In the case of carbon in air at atmospheric pressure, ah 
ionisation current of 34 ampferes was obtained. 

4. The negative current at moderate pressures appears- 
to be largely increased if the conditions are such that con¬ 
siderable sputtering of the metal occurs, 

5. The negative currents are probably a consequence of 
chemical reaction between the metal and the surrounding 
gas. 

6. Carbon becomes plastic in' the neighbourhood of 
2500° C. At such temperatures It also readily sublimes* 

“ Method of Measuring- the Viscosity of the Vapours of 
Volatile Liquids , with an Application to Bromine” By 
A. O. Rankine, D.Sc. 

In this method of determining viscosities the rate of 
transpiration of the vapour through a capillary tube is con¬ 
trolled by the vapour pressutes.of the liquid itself, a dif¬ 
ference of pressure being established in the process of 
virtually distilling the liquid through the capillary.. ; , v 

The pressures can be estimated without the use of 
mercury gauges—a state of affairs especially desirable m 
the case of the halogens. 

The viscosities of unsaturated bromine vapour over the 
approximate range io° C. to 250° C. have been measured, 
and, except at the lowest temperatures, are found to agree 
well with Sutherland's formula, notwithstanding the fact 
that all the temperatures are below the critical. 

The constancy of the proportion ijc*/A (1 j 0 « viscosity at 
critical temperature; A—atomic weight), as compared With 
chlorine, has been tested, and the agreement is good. . 

u Efficiency of Selenium as a Detector of Light.* By 
E., E. Fournier d’Alb®. , - ■ 

The efficiency of a selenium preparation used as a 
detector of Hght is defined as the amount of additional, 
conductivity imparted to it by the unit of incident light. 

11 is best stated in “micro-ohms * per lumenSince many 
factors affect the efficiency of a given . selenium bridge, 
standard conditions are chosen, chief among them being 
an illumination of one lux. The law of light action is 
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studied, and the total effect is Shown to he proportional to 

- the square root of the • incident energy, while the install - 
' taneous : effect is* proportional, to the energy. This is 

verified down t6 an illumination of 0*00001 metre-candle. 

is shown that selenium is the most efficient light detector 
known, that it is capable of discriminating' minute' ait- 
.ferencesof luminous intensity far beyond the capacity of 
fhe eye, and that, with suitable means of detecting minute 
currents, it should offer a means of testing the quanta 
theory of light by direct experiment. 

*The Hall Effect in Liquid Electrolytes.” By A. E. 
Oxley. - t ; _ 1 

Experiments have been made on aqueous solutions of 
copper sulphate, silver nitrate, cadmium sulphate, and on 
copper sulphate gel. Each substance was placed m a 
small cell of glass or mica, and was subjected to a uniform 
magnetic field, A Paschen^ galvanometer was used to 
measure the transverse potential difference. In a uniform 
magnetic field this transverse potential difference is due 
partly to a true Hall effect (depending on the difference of 
the ionic mobilities) and partly to a concentration Hall 
effect (depending on the sum of the ionic mobilities). The 
latter effect is primarily the one which has been measured 
{n this research* and the former, which is Smaller, is in¬ 
cluded. ’Eight experiments have been made, and the 
transverse potential differences, which changed sign on 
reversal of .the magnetic field, have been found to agree 
with the calculated values. The. relation, between the 
transverse potential difference and the intensity of the 
magnetic field, for an aqueous solution of copper sulphate, 
is, linear. 

- “ Displacements of the Particles and their Paths in some 
Cases of Two-dimensional Motion of a Frictiontess Liquid , w 
By Prof. W. B. Morton. 

* « Diurnal Variations of the Earth's Magnetism produced 

by the Moon and Sun” By Si Chapman. 

« Electric Effect of Rotating a Mapietic Insulator in a 
Magnetic Field.” By Prof. H. A. Wilson, F.R.S., and 
Marjorie Wilson. 

“ Magnetic Materials in Clay wares.” By Arthur 
„ SOPWOOD. 

The author haft found that white, cream, grey, yellow, 
buff, red, or brown clay wares are feebly or moderately 
magnetic owing to the presence of unfused grains of un¬ 
changed’ferruginous minerals and fused globules of com¬ 
plex ferruginous silicates; while flashed, brindled, or blue 
day wares are always strongly magnetic owing to the 
presence of complex ferruginous silicate and finely dis¬ 
seminated magnetic oxide of iron. 

, The origin of the complex ferruginous silicates in day- 
wazes is quite different from that of the magnetic oxide of 

- iron. While the latter is produced either by the orienta- 
„ turn 6f the magnetite, originally present in the clays, or by 

the reducing^ action of the kiln gases on the precipitated or 
colloid oxides,-hydroxides, or carbonates of iron dissemi¬ 
nated throughout the clays, the former are produced by 
the fusion of the granular or concretionary ferruginous 
minerals, i.e iron pyrites, siderite, haematite, magnetite, 
biotite, &c., occurring in the clays with the surrounding 
matrix. When clays are heated in strongly oxidising kilns 
ranging in temperature from fiop° to iooo 0 C. they become 
magnetic owing to the orientation of unchanged magnetic 
minerals, and when heated in strongly oxidising kilns 
ranging in temperature from iooo° to 1350° C. they become 
magnetic, partly owing to the orientation of unchanged 
magnetic minerals and partly to the conversion of granular 
or ferruginous minerals to complex ferruginous silicates; 
but when clays are heated in reducing kilns ranging ip 
temperature from 600* to 1350° C.-they become magnetic 
owing to the formation of complex ferruginous silicates and 
magnetic oxide of iron. 

The amounts of the magnetic materials present in the 
different sorts of daywares made in various parts of the 
Country show that great care must be exercised in the 


selection of the materials for the construction of physic*! 
aboratdries and magnetic observatories, dr serious die* 
;mbances;may take place during observations with delicate 
magnetic instruments. 

Synthesis of the Anhydrides of a-Aminoacyl Qlucos- 
amines.” By Arthur Hopwood and Charles weiemann* 

Flexure of Telescope Mirror Discs arising from their 
Weight , and its Influence upon. Resolving Power.” By 
H. S. Jones. , 

* On Fourier Series and Functions of Bounded Variation,” 
By Prof. W, H. Young, F.R.S 

* Condition that a Trigonometrical Series should have a 
certain Form.” By Prof. W. H. Young, F.R.S. 

*Trigonometrical Series whose Cesaro Partial Summa¬ 
tions Oscillate Finitely * M By Prof. W. H. Young, F.R.S* 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY* 

Ordinary Meetfagi yune 5 th, 1913. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 
‘ Chair* 

(Concluded from vol. evil., p. 3**)* ; 

184; "S-Napkthot Sulphide , and isOr $Naphihol Sul¬ 
phide ; and the Constitution of fi-Naphthol.” By Thomas 
Joseph Nolan and Samuel Smile*. 

The results of previous experiments were used in dis^ 
cussing the constitution of the two sulphides. It was con¬ 
cluded that the normal sulphide is the true u-sulphlde of 
fl-naphthol (I.), whilst the uosulphide, which is formed by 
reducing naphthasulphonium-quinone, is represented as 
in II., and may be regarded as the bydrosulphbnium- 
quinone:— 



The constitution of B-naphthol waft also discussed, and 
it was concluded that in this substance, and probably also 
in naphthalene, the hydrocarbon nucleus existB in a sym¬ 
metrical condition. 

185. Nitrites of Thallium , Lithium , C/esium, and 
Rubidium.” By Walter Craven Ball and Harold 
Helling Abram. 

Thallous nitrite f TlNO a > is a bright orange-red soluble 
crystalline salt. 

Hydrated lithium nitrite crystallises with x molecule of 
water, as stated by Rfiy (Proc. } 1908, xxiv., 75). 

Caesium nitrite, previously examined by Jamieson (Ami 
Chem. youm. f 1907 , xxxviii., 616) closely resembles the 
potassium salt, as also does rubidium nitrite. ,, 

186. " Note en the Fat of the Seeds of Oncoba echinata; 
Occurrence of Chaulmoogric Acid . By Ernest Goulding 
and Noel Charles Akers. 

Samples of the seeds of the “Gorli M plant (Oncoba 
echinata , Oliver) have been received at the Imperial Institute 
from Sierra Leone, and have been examined with' the 
following results. . ... 

The seeds contained 5*8 per cent of moisture, and, on 
extraction with light petroleum, yielded about 47 per cent 
of a hard opaque white fat of a crystalline appearance 
and possessing a peculiar characteristic odour. The fat 
furnished the following constants: Dioo°/xys° 0*898, 
Wn/17 +48*3°; acid value, 4*5;, saponification value, 
192*4; iodine value, 997; Hehner value, 96*5; Reichert- 
MeissI value, nil; unsaponifiable matter, **5 percent,, ft 
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had no definite meltihgq>omt, butgradually liquefied above sent some of the properties of the asymmetric carbo 
35 0 , and was completelymelted at ,45®. <. atom ; the ends a, b, and c of the three arms, togethi 

The fatty acids obtained by hydrolysing the fat had an with the end of the rod d, form the vertices of a tetri 
iodine value bf ’105% [*1d /18 +52*5°, and. consisted of hedron, and consequently may represent the four group 
a mixture of a crystalline solid and a liquid* By pressing attached to a carbon atom. The ease , with which th| 
the mixture between folds of filter-paper, a large proportion tetrahedron is.inverted renders the model suitable for tb 
of the solid.sUbsiance could be separated, and On re-crys- illustration of racemisation, and Walden inversiq 
tallisation from warm ’alcohol it was obtained in thin „ i 


lustrous plates, melting at 69°. This acid gave an iodine 
value of 90*5, and |>]d/i7 +•60*0?; it was identified as 
chaulmoogric acid, Ci^Hsi'COaH (Power and Gornall, 
Trans. t 1904, lxxxy., 84b), by the analysis of the silver 
salt and the preparation of the methyl ester, which melted 
at 2fc°, and had Wd /21 +55*8°. 

The liquid portion of the fatty acids, although saturated 
with chaulmoogric acid, gave an iodine value of 122, 
showing that the liquid acids are highly unsaturated; it 
darkened rapidly on exposure to the air. 

The investigation showed that the fatty acids consisted 
approximately of chaulmoogric acid, 87*5 per cent, and 
liquid acids, 12*5 per cent. 

187. a A New Model to Illustrate the Walden Inversion'' 
By Willum Edward Garner* . , 

This model consists of a wooden ball, divided vertically 
" into three equal sections, which are bolted together jo as 
to leave a space between each. Additional stability is 
conferred on the* structure by rings situated at the top and 
\ the bottom of the model; To each of the bolts, which are 
.placed.as near the centre of the model as possible, is 
attached, a steel -arm, capable of being vibrated with an 
upward and downward motion. The three arms are oon- 
tbiq MozA to thft middle of a central glass or 
Iq^afr^b^ which paBsesthtoughihe two rings. The 
tpafethod of attachment is seen by reference to the diagram 
'-(Fig. 2). By the movement of the central rod upwards 
through the rings, the three arms are caused to move 
simultaneously, .and if this movement is made sufficiently 
great, they pass downwards into the enantiomorphous 
position. 

The Werner model, constructed by the author ( Proc 
igi2, xxviii., 65), was utilised to illustrate the change of 
maleic acid into fumaric acid, without the destruction of 
the double bond, and its employment in this connection 
naturally suggested its use in the transformation of syn- 
into awfi-oximes. In the latter case the inter conversion 
of the isometide may be demonstrated in either of two 
ways, namely, (1) by the inversion of the valencies of the 
oarbon atom, and (2) by the inversion of those of the 
nitrogen atom. If both the carbon and nitrogen atoms 
undergo inversion, no change in the oxime is produced. 
The three cases are illustrated below:— 

1 . 

©OH HO -0 

, 3 . 0 ,H 6 -©-H 

@«OH, 

The first method was easily carried out by means of the 
previously described model (loc. cit .), but in order to 
.illustrate the second case it was nece3saiy to devise a I 
tervalent nitrogen model, the valencies of which could 
readily be inverted. The new model was constructed for 
this purpose (a model was first constructed in April, 1912). 
The central rod is then made of glass, , and the valency 
.arms, A, b, and c, represent the nitrogen tetrahedron of 
„ Hantzsch and ,Werner. Two of the valencies. of. this 
model are connected by thin rubber tubing to two arms of 
a carbon, model, and the transformation effected, as has 
been previously described in the case of maleic and fumaric 
Acids (fac> tit*). . '_ 

The appearance of the nitrogen model, when completed, 

. suggested to the author that it might be applied to repre- 


. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


phenomena. Gadamer {Chem. Zeit*> 1910, xxxiv., 1004)) 
had previously put forward the idea which it embodies, i 
and had developed it fully to furnish an explanation or 
racemisation, and later has extended his theory to account : 
for the differences in, the behaviour of silver oxide and? 
other bases on optically active chloro-acids (Frankland.J 
Trans* % 1913, ciii., 722). f ‘ i 

If the model represent a chemical molecule the group d ■ 
may be replaced by another group with a change of con-1 
figuration. In order to accomplish this, according to the * 
Wemer theory (. Bet xgxx, xliv., 881), the entering group t 
must approach the molecule a, b, c, d from the side 'X 
opposite to that occupied by the group D, and attach itself-, 
by means of its partial valencies at D'; if it is attracted to^ 
any of the other faces, no inversion would be obtained. { 
Simultaneously with this addition, the group-at D is l 
gradually removed, and a corresponding movement of the \ 
other valencies occurs in a downward direction. The ;■ 
molecule will pass through an intermediate position II M in : 
which the three valencies a, b, and c lie. in oneplane, and [ 
the fourth valency is divided into two halves at D and D r , . 
and .in this position the entering and extruded groups are \ 
attached to the carbon atom with equal force. In other 1 
intermediate positions the length of the central valency > 
above and below the ball will indicate the relative strength 1 
of the attachment of the two groups.. Finally, the groups [ 
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7 pass into the enantiomorphous position III., in which the 
group, originally attached at d, is completely removed. 

Coloured balls or paper, may be attached to the arms to 
„ represent the various groups. 

" '.(We are indebted to the Chemical Society for permission 
to use the woodcuts illustrating tjiis Paper). 
v iSS. The Baly-Krulta Theory of Fluorescence . A 
to.A. W. Macbeth By Edward Charles Cyril 

F . f 'In.-a recent paper (Pw., 1912, xxviii., 271) A. W. 

Macbeth criticised the theory of fluorescence which Dr. 

: Krulla and the author advanced (Trans, , tgxz f ci.i 1469) • 

. It seems that jhis criticism is based upon a misconception 
of the theory itself and of the processes which take place. 

' V .According to the theory the condensed force fields sur- 
- 4 rounding the molecule* of a substance may be opened up 
. in stages by the influence of a solvent and of light. These 
V stages mayJbe called 1, 2, 3, 4, Ac'., and each one absorbs 
* tight -oT different wave-lengths, A a , X 3 , X 4 , Ac. Whereas 
previously only two of these stages had been recognised, 
the existence;of several definite stages in the opening up 
of the condensed field of force has now been proved, and 
it is hoped very shortly to communicate the results of 
Certain observations, which clearly show how by the Use of 
suitable solvents several different stages can be produced 
absorbing different wave-lengths of light. 

Now it i* obvious that in the absorption of these light 
£ waves considerable damping must be present. If this were 
not gO it is evident that the whole substance would on pro¬ 
longed exposure become diactinic. This is, however, 

, absurd; owing to the damping that is present the light 
. actually does work against the chemical forces, and is 
therefore changed, probably into beat, so that as the result 
a continuous and constant absorption of the light takes 
-place. It would seem that Macbeth has not taken this 
damping into consideration. He states that if the sub¬ 
stance can exist in stages x, 2, 3 r Ac., these forms must 
be; in equilibrium with one another. This is not a correct 
.assumption. If the stage 3 were present in equilibrium 
,with % and a, and if, according to hypothesis, 3 or 
2-^3 can be produced by absorption of light x 3 , it is 
absolutely certain: that a^ would be absorbed out of a; light 
source containing these waves., It is an experimental tact 
that A3 is not selectively absorbed as long as the solvent 
necessary is absent.. In other words, if a fluorescent 
material which absorbs a 2 andemits x 3 is screened from 
no trace of .selective absorption of \ 3 can be detected. 
This rules out of court the assumption that stage 3 is 
normally present in simple equilibrium with 1 and 2. 

' . Under the influence of the light a photodynamic equi¬ 
librium is set up, which is a very different thing from the 
chemical eaulllbciura assumed by Macbeth.. ’ 

{.Macbeth’s first'criticism therefore seems absolutely to 
fa 3 » first, because hfe assumes that stages t % 2, 3 are 
' 7 in-simple equilibrium; secondly, because he neglected the 
, .damping ; and thirdly, because he assumes that the sub' 
c sUnce when screened from X* must absorb x 3 . 

' - Macbeth .states further that the theory, ‘ although it 
cannotexplain fluorescence, is more capable of explaining 
phosphorescence. It is now generally agreed that the two 
phenpmenaare really , the same, and only differ in the 
relafive veloeity of the two processes; absorption and 


emission. In any case of fluorescence or phosphorescence 
there are two processes ; the absorption of energy and the 
emission of energy. If the velocity of the second process 
is equal to or greater than that of the first, then the sub- 
stance fluoresces, but if the,velocity of the emission is 
slower than that of the first, then phosphorescence takes 
place, namely, the persistence of the emission for an ap- 

f reciable time after the exciting cause has been removed, 
n certain cases the velocity of the emission of the energy 
is exceedingly small, and in these circumstances the energy 
absorbed in the first process remains stored up in the sub¬ 
stance for a very long time unless the velocity of the 
emission is increased by some means, such as the applica¬ 
tion of heat, when the phenomenon is known as therimo^ 
luminescence. There 'seems, indeed, no reason to assume 
any difference between the two phenomena, and if a 
theory can explain one of them, it follows that it can 
explain the other. 

According to the theory, the Btages 1, 2, 3, . . . «, 
inasmuch as they are stages in the opening up of the con¬ 
densed system of a single molecule, are intimately connected 
with One another, and although the process by which X a is. 
absorbed in the T solvent is the only one which light itself it 
capable of bringing about, yet there can, hardly be any : 
objection to the probability that the disturbance too ths 
whole system produced in this way will bring the next 
possible vibration periods into play, namely, stage 3 
followed in less degree by stage 4, and so on. j 

It is known that, given the necessary external'con¬ 
ditions, stages 3, 4, Ac*, are characterised by, vibrations 
synchronous with Wave-lengths &&»'Aft-dte*» if these vibra¬ 
tions are brought into play by means, of some other vibra-, 
tion they will emit light of the same wave-length, , 
Macbeth seems to have fallen into an error as regards 
the relationship between the wave-length of the exciting 
light and the emitted light. In producing phosphorescence 
of wave-length a 3 , a 3 is not absorbed.. 

There does not seem to be any difficulty in reconciling 
all observations as regards the relations between tempera¬ 
ture and phosphorescence. In the first place, the com 
ditions .may occur When the process, 2 «-> x is very slow 
indeed, with the result that the process 1 —> 2 will take 
place with absorption of Aa- After some time the whole 
system will have absorbed considerable energy. On heating 
the system, or in many cases simply by rubbing or shaking, 
conditions are produced that enable the process 2 x to 
take place, with the result that a considerable amount of 
free energy escapes as heat, and the whole system gets 
disturbed, and some of the vibrations of stage 3 are called 
into play with emission of a 3 . In this process no A* is 
emitted.., Care must be taken not to look upon processes 
i-> 2, 2->3, or x->3 as being directly reversible, 
absorbing or emitting the same amount of light energy, for 
if this were so, it would simply resolve itself into a case of 
resonance phenomena. Macbeth has fallen into error here 
when he says that the reverse process 2 1 will be 

accompanied by the emission of light X*, as demanded by 
J&irchhoff’s law. Kirchhofffs law has nothing whatever to 
do with the case, for it is not a case of black body radial 
tion. The reverse process 2 x is not accompanied by 
'emission of A a , but probably by emission of heat, arid, the, 
process is not reversible, 
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Tbe next point is; Why do some substances fluoresce 
only at low temperature? when the free energy is less than 
before ? The lowering of temperature will tend to produce 
a mote completely closed system of force lines round the 
molecule. There must naturally exist a particular con¬ 
dition of this condensing together of the force lines for 
the particular type of fluorescence observed to take place, 
and, it follows directly from the theory that this condition 
maybe produced at low,temperatures when it does not 
exist at higher temperatures. 

It has been shown ( Trans., rgrj, dii., gr) that when a 
substance is opened up by a solvent and by light, the 
ambunt of light absorbed increases with the dilution up to 
a, maximum, after which farther dilution tends to decrease 
the amount absorbed, which is then followed by the dis¬ 
appearance of the selective absorption. There is thus an 
optimum condition of concentration as far as absorption of 
light is concerned., This agrees with and explains Lenard 
and KlattVand Urbain’s observations on phosphorescence K 


for these authors haye clearly shown that there is always a 
definite condition of concentration of phosphorescence in 
the diluent at which an optimum of phosphorescence is 
observed. Clearly at this concentration the phosphorogen' 
bn« Its closed force field just sufficiently opened up, and in 
that condition best adapted to respond to the exciting 
vibrations; in such a way that the next stages* 3, 4,-5, &c M 
*arV-called into play. This optimum condition only refers 
itp one particular temperature. At a much lower tempera¬ 
ture that condition will not necessarily give the optimum, 
perhaps,-may not give any “phosphorescence at 
other; concentration will be more suited for the 

g ^^cChdifiogr;and whilst this new con- 

rSence ^ ^orescliSe^akes it? appearance, 
example may make this clearer,-namely, the 
phosphorescence of strontium sulphide. Becquerel (Ann, 
Chim . Phys,, 1859, £3], lv., 5) found that this material 
gives at aoo° an orange phosphorescence, and as the tem¬ 
perature falls the colour passes through yellow, green, and 
blue until at -20° it is dark violet. This observation has 
been confirmed for a great number of substances by 
Lenard and Klatt (Ann . Physih 1904, [4], xv., 225, 425, 
633). The reason of this effect is that the phosphorescent 
spectrum consists of at least five separate maxima having 
the above colours, and as the temperature is changed the 
relative intensity of the various maxima alters, and in the 
case of the strontium sulphide the tendency, with decrease 
of temperature, is for the maximum of the phosphorescence 
to move towards the shorter wave-lengths. If the separate 
bands in the phosphorescent spectrum be called A, B, C, D, 
E, then at the higher temperatures A will be the most in¬ 
tense, and as the temperature falls, B, C, D, £, in turn, 
show the greatest intensity. Each of these corresponds with 
a definite stage in the opening-up process, and the optimum 
condition for each stage, provided that the quantity of 
diluent remains the same, depends on the temperature. By 
varying the conditions of diluent; similar variations in the 
gelations between the intensities of the different phos¬ 
phorescent maxima can also be obtained under constant 
temperature conditions. 

This fact has an important beating on the general theory. 
Since the whole phenomenon of phosphorescence is a 
property of diluted matter, and since the fall of tempera¬ 
ture allows more and more free energy to escape from the 
system, it follows that the lower the temperature the lesB 
is the phosphorogen opened up by the diluent. The 
observations on phosphorescence therefore run pari passu 
With the observations on absorption, for here the more a 
compound is opened up by a solvent the nearer the ab$6rp- 
tldn maximum lies to the red. In Other words, the more 
complex the solvent-solute system, or, speaking generally, 
the more complex the system of the force field dealt with, 
the hearer to the red will be its absorption and also its 
phosphorescent or fluorescent maximum. Macbeth In his 
criticism, based on the fact that some substances do not 
phosphoresce or fluoresce at ordinary temperatures ana do 


so at low temperatures, has really advanced observations 
Which strengthen and confirm;tbe theory. 

Again, Macbeth attempts to draw an analogy between 
;a spring in various stages of compression and the stages 

2, 3* &c. This analogy fails absolutely from the start, 
because it requires the same energy in different amounts to 
obtain the spring in the different stages of compression* 
while in the real case the stages 2 and 3, &c., require for 
their actual production not only a different solvent, but 
light of different wave-length. He also contradicts himself 
here, because in order for the analogy to be, complete 
from his point of view, the states of the, spring when in 
different stages of compression must be in equilibrium With 
one ’janother, an assumption he made for the stages 

3* &c. 

! Two further criticisms of Macbeth still remain to be 
dealt with. First,' Nichols and Merritt’s observations that 
the position pf maximum fluorescence is independent of the 
wave-length of the exciting light, and that the latter may 
be on the fed side of the fluorescent maximum. Macbeth 
says the processes are now reversed, and A3 is being 
absorbed and a* emitted. This is by no means the case* 
An inspection of the absorption and fluorescent curves 
shows that these extend considerably on each side pf the 
maximum in each case. They frequently, indeed, overlap, - 
and-therefore the very fact of Nichols and Merritt’s dis¬ 
covery strongly supports the theory. The shape of the 
fluorescent curve is characteristic of the substance under 
the conditions of solvent and concentration; This 
fluorescence will be produced by any wave-length included 
in the absorption band, even if it happens by chance to be 
longer than those emitted. The substance responds to , 
and absorbs the longer the wave-length, and it is natural 
to expect that it would produce the same effect as anyotiler 
wave-length in the same absorption band. Nichols and 
Merritt also observed in the same paper {Physical Review , 
.1904, xix., 18) that if the fluorescent substance has a 
second absorption band of longer wave-length than die 
fluorescent light, the absorption of light in this second 
region does not produce fluorescence, which fact, of course, 
is in agreement with this theory, . , 

Finally, Macbeth quotes the observation of R. W. Wood, 
who showed that while fluorescing with light of definite 
wave-length a substance exerts no increased absorption of 
that light. On a theory of optical resonance “ fluorescence 
absorption” might be expected, and the fact that it has 
been proved absent argues strongly against any simple 
resonance as a basis of fluorescence; and absorption. 
Nothing whatever in the theory makes it probable that 
fluorescence absorption should take place. A criticism 
based on the fact that it does not take place seems there-, 
fore somewhat irrelevant. 

The general conception may be ^ made clearer by con¬ 
sidering it in the following way:—Light energy (A*) is 
absorbed and converted partly into beat and partly into 
light energy £\ s ). In ordinary circumstances this reaction 
is not .reversible,, because X3 is not absorbed, but it might 
be considered that under certain special labile conditions 
it does become reversible. The absorption of A$ during 
fluorescence would mean that the same reaction was taking 
place in opposite' directions at the same time, and absorbing 
energy on both counts. Whether the process is reversible 
or non-reversible, there is no reason why >3 should be 
absorbed during fluorescence. 

PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, June 1319x3. , 

Prof, C. H. Lees fF.R.$., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper on “Some Experiments cn Tinfoil Contact with 
Dielectrics” , wasxeadby Mr. G. E. Baxrsto. 

This paper describes some experiments showing how the 
accuracy of the different kinds of electrical measurements 



io 

that are made on condensers is influenced by the use of an 
imperfect tinfoil contact, ‘' 

: i. In connection with the measurement of the direct- 
current conductivity of a condenser having tinfoil arma- 
tnres, the experiments of Mr. Appleyard {Pros . i Phys. Soc 
1905/ xix., 724),'in which'the current a minute or two 
after the first switching oh of the current was greater, than 
that at the time of switching on, are referred to. These 
experiments go into the matter in more detail. . By 
choosing a suitable dielectric—celluloid, which has a 
conduction current of a greater^ value than the rate of 
change of displacement current—it was found possible to 
greatly increase the magnitude of these secondary increases 
in current* - 

At very low pressures there is very little increase of 
current, and moreover what little increase there is over 
in a few minutes, but as the pressure is increased the 
secondary , increase gradually becomes larger and takes 
longer to attain its maximum value. The maximum eflect 
was reached at about 750 grms./sq. cm., when the in¬ 
crease of current amounted to 40 per cent, and the time 
required five and a-half hours. At very large pressures, 
when the contact becomes an intimate one, the increase 
of current becomes smaller again and the time required 
alsosmaUer. 

If the pressure is left on and the voltage removed for 
some hburS a repeat test/follows the same course, the 
current starting at the same value and attaining the same 
maximum value.; Voltage has, therefore; quite as much 
effect as pressure in bringing about an intimate contact, 
and acts independently of U. 

/By considering the geometry of the tinfoil humps, an 
explanation of these various effects is given, and the dif¬ 
ferent ways in which the pressure and the voltage increase 
the degree of contact between the dielectric ana the tinfoil 
armatures are described. 

2. While considerable errors are liable to be made in 
deducing the specific direct current conductivity of a 
dielectric between tinfoil armatures, the same is not true 
for measurements of the alternating-current conductivity. 
.The influence of the bad contact is twofold. Firstly, it 
decreases the apparent capacity by inserting in series with 
the condenser under test a very large but still finite air 
condenser. This causes a decrease in the measured con¬ 
ductance; Secondly, because of the decrease in area of 
contact, it decreases,the magnitude of that component of 
the conductivity which is independent of the frequency— 
f.*., the purely ohmic conductivity. 

By considering the system as equivalent to a leaky con¬ 
denser in series with a very large capacity due to the air 
film, expressions are deduced tor the equivalent capacity, 
conductance, and power * factor, and. these expressions 
furnish us with the means of separating, out the two above 
effects. . , 

; Itis shown experimentally, even under the worst possible 
circumstances, the dielectric being only lightly bound up 
with'the interleaved tinfoil, that for; telephonic frequencies 
the maximum difference-between the observed conductivity 
and true conductivity Is 15 per cent and of capacity is 5 
per, cent. With the condenser tightly bound with tape 
and wedges of wood inserted, the maximum difference was 
only. 4*5 per cent in the conductivity and 2*5 per cent in 
the capacity. 

3. Finally, the influence of imperfect contact upon the 
accumulation of residual charge is considered. It is shown 
that if we have a condenser with tinfoil armatures, as, for 
instance, tn the Franklin jar, with its rigid metallic 
coatings, the recovery of a residual charge is obscured by 
the presence of creeping surface charges coming out of the 
undischarged portions of the dielectric leading to an 
apparent residual charge much mote than the true residual 
charge left in the dielectric. 

P r \J‘ A. Flbboto thought the paper contained; much 
valuable information. He emphasised the difficulty and 
*WOttance-of getting rid of the air film. For many di¬ 
electrics, such as glass or indiarubher, pressure could not 
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be applied. The tinfpil could be squeegeed on to the 
dielectric when the condenser was mads, or the condenser 
could be put in a vacuum subsequently. For a constant 
condenser it was also necessary that there should be no 
chemical action between the metal plates and the dielectric 
such as occurredj for instance, in the case of copper foil' 
and celluloid. He thought Mr. Bairato’s experiments on 
residual charges were, very interesting. Theorists had 
attributed the whole effect to the properties of the dielectric, 
not to the bad contact between it and the electrodes. The 
paper was also useful in pointing out the pitfalls Of ex> 
perimental work on the subject. 

Mr. R. Appleyard was glad Mr. Bairsto had adopted 
the direct reading method of examining the changes in 
dielectric resistance. The author had kept the current on 
till a steady deflection had been obtained, It was often 
more valuable to take the reading after a definite time, 
say, one minute, He did not think that the alternating 
current test in the second part of the paper had much 
bearing on the first part. The work on the residual charge 
was most interesting. 

Mr. E. H. Rayner remarked that it was assumed by all 
workers on the subject that the properties of the dielectric 
itself were not directly influenced by pressure, whereas 
this might in itself decrease the resistance of the dielectric. 
He' would like the author to carry out pressure experiments 
on a silvered celluloid condenser.. , 1 

Dr* A. Russell agreed with the last speaker. Celluloid 
was far from homogeneous, The dielectric resistance was 
not a constant, but was a function of the applied voltage. 

Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke emphasised the effect of heating 
of the dielectric due to the energy loss in it. He 
also remarked that the author had neglected surface 
conduction. 

Mr. W. Duddell remarked that the paper showed the 
importance of a thin air film in the determination of the , 
conductivity and capacity of a condenser. For standard 
condensers makers knew that if the air was not excluded 
the capacity would not remain constant. If a high voltage 
were applied to such a condenser and left on for some 
time the capacity afterwards would be found to be per¬ 
manently altered. Even wum as lqW a voltage as aoo volts 
we may get brush discharges into the air film. 

Prof, C. H. Lees expressed his interest in the third 
section. He would like to know wtijefcb#r tinfoil electrodes 
under pressure would give the same residual discharge 
curve as mercury electrodes. 

The Author, in reply to Prof. Lees, was sure it would 
give the same curve. 

A paper “ On a Method of Measuring the Pressure of 
Radiation by means of Thin Metal Foil ” was read by Mr. 
Gilbert D. West. 

The pressure of the radiation emitted by a carbon 
filamentl amp at a distance of a few centimetres is sufficient 
to cause a microscopically measurable deflection of the 
end of a suspended strip of gold .or aluminium foil, and by 
this means the radiation pressure can be calculated knowing 
the weight of the strip. The results agree to within about 
10 per cent with the energy content per cubic centimetre 
as measured by the initial rate of rise of temperature of a 
copper plate exposed to the radiation. 

The best results are obtained by working in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen, 1 cm. to 2 cm. pressure, but good 
results are obtained with hydrogen at atmospheric pres¬ 
sure. Air at 1 cm. to 2 cm, pressure also gives good 
results. , 

The method involves no laborious adjustments, and the 
apparatus is not seriously affected by vibration. 

Prof. C. H. Lees remarked that the point in the above 
paper, was its extreme simplicity. 

. 9’ jy* Barlow fin some remarks communicatefl 

fey Prof. Poyntmg) pointed out that the author ought to 
allow for the light reflected from the foil to the glass wall 
and back again to the foil. This would improve "the 
agreement in the author's measurements* 


Method of Measuring the Pressure of Radiation, . 
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Jxq^tjGto of ilgO to £AV The mixture is pressed into 
^tablets, and heated in an exhausted steel tube in a porcelain 
V^she*; At 12O0 0 the magnesia is reduced and the mag¬ 
nesium Is depositedin large crystals on the cooler part 
of the tuhe. : The "reduction is practically complete and 
COBsdtntes a useful method .of preparing magnesium. \ 

Formation of Humic Matter by the Action of 
Polypeptides upon Sugars,—L. C- Maillard.—The 
“author has already shown that humic matter can be pre¬ 
pared by the action of amino adds upon reducing sugars. 
The reaction is due to the groups NH* and COOH, and is 
, shared by the polypeptides* which contain thesamegroups. 

, Thtts thc behaviour of glycyl-glycine exactly resembles that 
; Of glycbccOI. _ 

.'\ f , Bulletin de la Societe Chimique de France. 

. Vol. xiiL-xiv., No. 8, 1913. 

Solution of Constituents of Alluvial Sand by 
; jStLbterr«me«n Water.—F. Dienert.—When rain-water 
penetrates into sand in presence of carbon dioxide it dis- 
l solves calcium carbonate, magnesia, silica, and alkaline 
salts in definite proportions. But it has been shown that 
: jlthewater circulates m sands in presence of an insuffi¬ 
cient carbon dioxide it loses chiefly calcium 

- esr&raste, verylittle magnesia, no iron, aluminium, silicon, 

jv: feolbii^ Reaction for Defection of Hyposulphites.— 
i Rtato. pozxi-Eseot.—To test for hyposulpbitein a solution 
r Safi^ecpal volume of roper cent ammonium molybdate is 
added, and $ cc; of pure concentrated sulphuric* acid are 
rim id by means of a pipette. In presence of hyposulphite 
vft'Ms coloration is produced at the zone of separation of 
the aqueous mixture and the add. .If the concentration 
M tfohypoeulphite solution is greater than 1/5000, the blue 
^preceded by a more or less yellowish green’zone. 
If fe p&sible by means of this reaction to detect the pre- 
seace of 0-00005 grm. of sodium hyposulphite. 

C* r Determination of Iodine In Iodotannic Syrup.— 
Emm. Pozxi-Escot.—.A Simple, and rapid method of deter- 
v mining iodine iij iodotannic syrup is as followsTwenty- 
jfivp cc. of the syrup are diluted with 50 cc. of water. Ten 
; tx. of chloroform or carbon disulphide are added, then 2 cc. 

?j jji epp eentrateq sulphuric acid and an excess of a saturated 
potassium permanganate. The iodine is thus 
“ and dissolves In the organic solvent* and may be 

determined by meansof a titrated solution of sodium 

V of Certain Metallic Salts of Volatile 

,,Fatty Acids In Organic Solvents.—Henri Agulhan.— 
If the copper salt of an organic acid is produced in an 
^aqueous medium by double decomposition, and the liquid 
*a then shaken with certain organic solvents, the latter in 
:«srtam cases extract ah or part of the copper salt formed. 
JbvtxoQa&t extracted is a function of the molecular weight 

- ofi&e acid used. Thus, whatever the solvent hone of the 
s&ltlaextracted in thecaseof formic or acetic acids. With 
popioisate a light blue coloration appears in acetic ether, 
-the aqueous solution remaining deeply coloured. In the 

<* butyrate an Intense blue coloration is produced 
aoehc ether, ether, chloroform, amyl alcohol, while 


BerichU der Deutsche* Chemischen QeseUschaff. 

Vol. xlvi.. No. 6. 

• Vapour Pressure ot Liquid Tin Amalgams con 
ttlnrng Small Amounts of Mercury.-, A. Sieverts an 
«. uefcme*—The vapour prepares of liquid tin amalgah 
containing from o-i 1 to 8 per cent of metenry are nearl 
pfoportioaal to the concentration of the dissolved mercui 
3 °°! «£* and for pressures from 2-70 ms 

«*%• ,^Two single series of experiments with 2 and 10 tx 
-^nt Hg gave the same result for 515° and 528°. and 
, ^^^^o .mter val of xy^-rSS6 mm. Hg. Thus the solutio 
mercury vapour hi liquid tin follows Henry 
while m the solution of diatomic gases in metals th 


quantity dissolved is proportional to the square root of the 
gas pressure. 

Aromatic Telluretin Compounds.—Karl Lederer.— 
The methyl ether of bromacetic acid unites with diphenyl 
telluride to give a stable , compound of formula 
(CoH 5 )aTeBr.CH a .COOCH 3 , corresponding to the sulphur 
compound (CH 3 ) a SBrCH a .COOH. The bromine atom 
can be replaced by chlorine, and a picrate of similar com¬ 
position can be obtained. The , ethyl ether of bromacetic 
acid also combines with diphenyl telluride, but the Com¬ 
pound formed is less stable than, the methyl compound. 
When silver oxide acts on the ester of diphenyl telluretin 
bromide the bromine atom is replaced by hydroxyl and the 
ester is saponified. 

Tetraphosphorus Trisulphide and a new Phos¬ 
phorus Oxy-sulphide, P 4 S 3 0 4 .—Alfred Stock and Kurt 
Friederici.—-Tetraphosphorus trisulphide is very stable in 
absence of air and moisture when the temperature is 
raised, and solid P 4 S 3 is very stable towards air. When 
oxygen is led through a solution of P 4 S 3 in carbon disul- 
sulphide in absence of moisure a new oxidation product, 
^48304, is obtained. It is a yellowish white heavy powder 
which decomposes when' heated. It is very readily 
attacked by water, and gives a yellow solution with caustic 
soda. When ozone acts on P*S 3 solutions, higher oxida¬ 
tion products are obtained. These resemble P4S 3 0 4 in 
their behaviour, but give a colourless solution with caustic 
soda. - . _ ■ 1 ' ; r f * 1 ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Royal Society of Arts.-—The Annual Meeting of the 
Royal Society of Arts was held on Wednesday, June 25th, 
Lord Sanderson, G.C.B. (Chairman of the Council), in 
the Chair. t The usual Report recording the Proceedings 
of the Society during the past year was read. H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught-was re-elected President, with th*. 
usual number of Vice-Presidents and Council. Thirty- 
new Members were elected, making a total of 238 elected 
during the Session, the 159th of the Society. 

Royal Society of Arts.-—Award of Medal®.—The 
Council of the Royal Society of Arts have awarded the 
Society’s Silver Medal to thofollowing reader®of papers 
during the Session xgrai4i3 k 

Dr, F.- Mollwo Perkin-^Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber.” 

-Joseph Pennell—“The Pictorial Possibilities of Work.” 

. Henry J, Wilson—“The Education and Employment 
Of the Blind.” 

E, RuBsell Burden, M.A*—“The Development of 
Research Work in Forest Products,” 

Frank Bailey, M.Inst.C.E.—“ Electric , Supply in 
London.” 

Walter C, Hancock, B.A.,F.I.C—“The Physical Pro¬ 
perties of Clay.” 

H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A.-“The Design and, 
Architectural Treatment of the Shop.” 

F, G, Ogilvie,:C.B., LL.D.—“ The Science Museum.** 

AxelWelin, A.I.N.A.—“ Life-saving at Sea.” 

Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.I.E., M.Inst.C.E.—“Delhi, 
the Metropolis of India.” 

J. Forrest Brunton—“The City of Karachi.** 

N. G. Cholmeley, C.S.L, late Commissioner, Magwe 
Division, Burma—“ The Oil-Fields of Burma.” 

Sir John Benton, K.G.I.E.—“Irrigation Works in - 
India-” 


w. w. warren, L,L.u. t M.lnBt.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E,, 
Dean of Faculty of Science and Challis Professor 
of Engineering, University of Sydney—“The 
Hardwood Timbers of New South Wales.” 

C. E. W- Bean, M.A., B.C.L.—“The Wool Industry 
in the British Dominions.” 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph George Ward, Bart*,' 
K.C.M.G., LL,D.-~“New Zealand: an Ideal 
Place of Residence.’* 
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ACTION OF SEA. WATER ON' FLANGES USED 

■ IN, marine engineering. - 

By SERGIUS XERN, M.R., St. Petersburg, J 

Bronze flanged used in marine engineering were placed in 
sea-water (Atlantic Ocean composition) for a period of 
two months. Before suspending them in a wooden box 
by ropes, they were turned and polished. 

Composition of Flanges. 

Cu (per dent). Sn (percent). Zn (per cent). 

1. 90*0 3*5 6' 5 

a « f9’S 4*5 fro 

3 * , -87*0, 8*0 5*o 

, 4« ■. 88*0 io*o 2*0 

: Weight of Flanges before Immersion. 

‘ *' Pound*. ,' - ’ - ■ 


2 . 

3- 

4* 


2773 

27*82 

,27-48 

* 7-55 


1 * , 1 ' ' 

? flanges were taken out of the bath 

Qj* t^e euriacd they were bright; only here 
^ffwasfobaerved.V ; 1 ", 

^' ; Wtfght bif Flanges after Immersion. 

' ‘ * J Pounds. 

x * 2770 

*• .,- ■.2779 

3- •• • • .. .. 27-45 

4 - •_.. 

The mechanical tests of test-pieces, cast with the 
flanges, were as follow:— *»• 

Breaking strain. Elongation in % in. 

Tons per Bq. in. Per cent. 

x 5 “« 34 


ESTIMATING THE QUALITY OF PAPER.* ■>** 
The. Microscopical-, Physical, and Chemical Tests 
of the United States‘Bureau of Standards.: -• 

It is a well recognised fact that ah accurate knowledge'as 
to the matetials and chemicals entering into fhe conwosi- 
hon of a paper is of great value to ever? paper 
may be called upon to match a given sample, Manu¬ 
facturers at present must depend on their persohalfodg- 
ment for such information, and the ability to correctly judge 
only be acquired by long years of experience. 

To such an experienced man the first look at a particular 

sheet of paper reveals the general class to which, it 
belongs, whether writing, printing, wrapping, board, &c. 
A second glance reveals the relative grade into which the 
particular class is subdivided. This preliminary informa¬ 
tion at once brings to the mind of the experienced man a 
picture of the general process of manufacture required to 
produce such a paper. By the use, of his sense of smell 
he. in many cases, is able to determine whether it k 
annual sized or not; he presses his tongue against the 
sheet and says whether It is “water-leaf” or “sized” 

nortAr aruJ tt w » .. olZcQ 


2 . 

3‘ 

4* 


15*68 

^577 

15*04 


28 

31 

18 


These experiments were made in order to show that the 
flange alloy No. 2* which was found by us to be the best 
for brazing purposes, corrodes not more than flange- 
alloys Nos. 3 and 4, prescribed by the Russian marine 
authorities. 


’ —- ,— j w <0 wetLCT-ieai " or “sized” 

paper, and whether “alack,” “medium,” or “hard” 
Sized ; if a coated paper his tongue will indicate it. Unon 
closer inspection and a liberal use of the sense of "sight” 
5 ? d ., t0 “ c ^’ he is able to estimate the weightier ream, 
the thickness of the sheet, the fibre composition and 
general method of treatment in the beater room, on the 
machine, and in the finishing room. He may also beable 
to give an estimate of bursting sitrength and general 
folding quality. The result , of this method of tettingU 
unly comparative, and therefore lacks fundamental 
necessity of numerical expression for record purposes. 

At the present time there is developing, both within 
and without the paper trade, a growing Interest in the 
subject of paper testing. There is a demand on the pall 
of the buyer for better methods to enable him to deter¬ 
mine the quality of a paper. That there is this growing 

method. nfi~r ?nbj - eCt and 3 g ^ n “ al demand for standard 
methods of testing is most conclusively shown by the work 

which is being accomplished in the commercial paper 

o“ h“e B coun°” 8 “ “ St “ Iting " P “ A, 

This increasing general interest in paper testing has 

h«h StrT ?f , deve i 0p i ng ? series of tests that apply 
both to the physical and chemical properties of a paper. : 

These tests are not meant to give absolute values, but if 
due care is exercised in the selection of a representative 
sample and in making the necessary tests, then numerical 
values will be obtained which to a large degree indicate 
something of the quality of a paper. Such a method 
bekept he 0ny meana whereb y a record of a paper may 

In this discussion of paper testing, it should be dia 
tmcfiy understood that these tests do nbt cover,eva£ 
quality of property a paper may have. The degree with 
which one sample is a colour match for a second sam ple 

The*JKLrS? W iKty of th / *3* 01 ' individual? 
The matter of finish is a second property, which so far 

cannot be expressed numerically, and for which there aw 
no physical tests. The degree with which one sample 
conforms to another m finish is purely a personal element 
and depends upon the experience of the individual, 1 


Precipitation of Aluminium Hydroxide by Bromine 
from, Aluminate Solutions.-W. Jakdb. Bromine pte- 
eipitatef pure aluminium hydroxide from a boiling alkaline 
aluminate solution, and the reaction is quantitative and 
can be used to separate aluminium from chromium. The 
solution containing the two metals must first be treated 
with sodium hydroxide solution, drop by drop, till the pre¬ 
cipitate dissolves. Then bromine water is added to the 
cold solution till the green colour is replaced by yellow. 

The solution is boiled and the aluminium hydroxide sepa- . ~ "inSZ ™ maivmuai, 
rates m a compact form. To remove the last traces^f wMch an^^ no physical methods 'by 

.chromium from the .precipitate the liquid is decanted off, “ J” ay ba m »de to determine 

and the precipitate is treated with water containing am 
mania and ammonium nitrate, boiled for a few minutes, 
and filtered off* The small quantities of precipitate 
clinging, to the walls of the flask are separated by means 
of dilute nitric acid, and added to the main bulk after 
neutralisation with ammonia. The method is not suitable 
for thft, precipitation of aluminium hydroxide in presence of 
sulphuric or boric acids .—Anzriger der Akadrnu der Wis- 
sonschdften %h Krdkau % 19x3, I. A. 


““ «v.wuAaw vuudpariBon may oe made to determine 
when a paper contains a larger amount of dirt than U 
acceptable, or just what degree of “ wild formation ” shall 

“ e ^?» a .^ P “/ 0n T Ce 5 table ; , These tw 9 properties of 
“™ rt ’ and formation are left to the judgment of the 
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becomes tmdftaitable £01 the particular purposes for whit* 
It was intended* 

VTtoiabocatocy testing of a sheet of paper then narrows 
itself down to determiningthose properties which oavea 
nearly' ffxed value or may, :be „ expressed m ^definite 
numerical terms. These values are such that . when due 
care ts exercised.two-oi mote individuals using the sarne 
methods and Samples and working independently- will 
obtain duplicate results. In other words, such methods 
very largely eliminate the personal element of the mdi 
yidail'wattfever the properties of a paper may be given a 
numerical value. ... . 

The general.examination of paper maybe subdivided 
too three parts as follow* t— 

Microscopical examination. : 

7 . Physical tests. 

Chemical analysis. ’ ' . 

A miaracopical examination will disclose the kind or 
ktofe df fibresfrom which a given paper was made, and 
jfrft ff^riianged' man ‘will with considerable accuracy be 
^toaStesl to estimate the proportions of various kinds of 
JibresnSed. The microscope also helps to indicate how 
*mch astock has been beaten. 

Tltf ^ the physical properties of a 


wrdghtper rfiam v thick- 
folding endurance, 

iwill disclose the amount of ash 

__ t and Mndrtfslxe used. A chemical- 

rpocntoatieai wdf also give much Information in regard to 
; eohtoa used.. All of this information is. of the utmost 
^poetaooem deterininihg the quality of a paper, 

. : ?'T^{*h^%:3l purpose of a microscopical examination is 
to detxsmine what fibre or fibres were used in making a 
: |aper, and then to estimate the relative proportion of each 
/onja tie^pt zoo per cent for the total fibre composition. 
Buchan etstHUnatjan requiresthe following apparatus : 
toifade, test-tubes, slides for microscope, two long pointed 
med dissecting needles, Bunsen burner, and tripod stand 
other means of heating sample), one large bottle of a 
%per cent solution of caustic soda, one small bottle of 25 
■ * J|sk Cent hydrochloric acid, six small dark coloured glass 
V&ttlea, with dropping stoppers for stains, small pieces of 
^'gher paper, and a microscope which for ordinary work 
; 4 £to be capable of magnifying about forty-five times. 
/The 'ftepmiat /microscope wiH be tomd to be best 
stood for estimating work where it is desired to study the 
markings and special characteristics of a fibre, then, a 
capable of magnifying from 150 to 200 times 


. WWW _ 

7 As ah vegetable fibres are highly transparent and almost 
entirely colourless, when seetr under the microscope, ft is 
Very necessary to use some staining solution to colour the 
fibre in ruder to bring out their size and shape and general 
markings. The best stain for this purpose is the so-called 
w Bfirzfeg” stam,:whicb is what is known as a selective 
stain* that is, it has the property of giving a yellow colour 
to most uncooked fibre, sudh as mechanical wood; 

1 chemical woodpulps are coloured/id indigo blue; and 
Gotten, linen,.and some other fibres are. coloured in 
wide red: -- ‘ ' ” J * , 1 ' 

' The staining solution is made up as follows :—' 


Solution A. 
Zinc chloride .* *. .. .. 

Water preferably distilled) 


20 grins. 
20 cc. 


Solution B. ., 

Potassium Iodide .. .. .. a-xgrms. 

Iodine crystals ... ,' 4 .. 0*2 grm, 

’■'"l Water (preferably distilled).. .. 5*0 cc. 7 - 

^Dfesolye A by adding the water to the zinc chloride in a 
beaker.. 

Hissed** B by adding a few drops of the water td the 
potas^ea tobde and iodine crystals in a glass beaker and 
after dfesofrrog add the remainder of the 5 cc, of water. 


The two solutions — A and B — are then mixed 
together and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours to 
settle; after which the clear liquid may be poured off and 
divided between two, of the dark glass bottles with the 
dropping stoppers. All iodine solutions.will fade in light, 
and should, therefore, be kept in. the dark as much as 
possible* ‘ ' / /. , 

It is a very good plan to use two more , of. the dropper 
stoppered bottles to keep a concentrated solution of zinc 
chloride and water in one, and a concentrated solution of 
potassium iodide and iodine in water in the second; .these 
two solutions will be found handy in adjusting the 
Herzbeig stain. 1 ■ ■ , , ir 

The preparation of a sample of paper for the microscope 
is as follows s—Several small pieces of paper of about the 
area of a cent are cut from different parts of the sheet of 
paper; these pieces are then placed in a beaker and 
covered with 4 per cent, caustic soda solution, the, whole 
mass is then brought to boil over a suitable heating 
device. After boiling for about a minute, the liquid-is 
poured Off and some tap water added to wash out the 
caustic soda, and two or three drops of a 23 per cent 
hydrochloric acid solution added to neutralise the 
alkali. 

The slightly acid solution is then poured off and enough 
of the small pieces of paper is pinched off and rolled too. 
a ball of about the size of a pea. This small ball of pulp 
should.be well rolled between the thumb and finger and 
then placed in a test-tube and the test tube about half 
/filled with water. Care'must be exercised to rinse the 
hands after working each sample, to . keep from contami¬ 
nating the sample following. The test-tube is then shaken 
vigorously until the paper has been entirely broken up 
and the fibres are well separated. A few fibres are next 
removed on the.point of the microscope needle from the 
test-tube, and a small sample is placed on each end of one 
of the microscope slides. The slide should be .held in the 
holder over some black surface, as it is, a great help to the; 
eye to look at the white fibres against a black background. 
The wet fibres on a slide may best be dried by covering 
them with good filter paper and left for a few minutes to 
dry in the air. 

The fibres are thoroughly dried atfpafr drop of the 
Herzberg stain ia: added, and- then' iSHorea are well 
“teased” out by the use^of two mlcroWpe needles, a 
cover-glass la placed upon the fibres and well pressed 
down, all the stain pressed out around the edges of the 
glass being removed with filter paper, and the slide polished 
with paper or cloth. 

The slide is next placed under the microscope; and after 
studying the various fields an estimate of the proportion 
of each of the various kinds of fibres may be given. 

It Is beat to use four stains for this work, that is, each 
stain is of slightly different strength, as each one gives the 
best results on certain fibres. For example, a stain that 
clearly brings out the wine-red colour on cotton and linen 
fabrics, as a rule, usually does not give the.best blue 
colour on bleached soda and sulphite pulp; the same stain, 
on ground woodpulp has almost no effect at all. 

In making up a stain to produce the best colour on 
the particular fibre, the following points should be 
remembered:— 

Two or three drops of water added toagood Btain for 
rag and bleached chemical wood wifi tend to fade out the 
wine-red. colour, the blue colour will remain nearly un¬ 
changed, and, the yellow colour on ground wood wifi be 
brought out very much clearer. In other words, a good 
rag stain, when used on ground wood, produces almost no 
colouring of the ground wood fibres. 

The addition of two or three drops from the bottle con¬ 
taining the concentrated solution of iodine and potassium 
iodide, in water, will produce a deeper wine-red on rag 
fibres; while the addition of a few drops of concentrated 
solution of zinc chloride in water will produce a deeper 
blue on chemical wood fibres, ^ 

It should be remembered that these iodine solutions 1 
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will contitraaUy fade out, and that the best results may 
only be obtained when the stains give the proper 
colours; ■ V; 

; . The; easiest and best way in which to secure a stain of 
tberightcolouring capacity is ter keep on hand the. following 
■ ptfips: Bleached soda and sulphite pulps,, unbleached 
sulphite, ground woodland beaten rag stock. The rag 
stock may most easily be secured by using a sheet of good 
quality of filter paper, which is always made from u all 
rag ” stock. Now take small bits of the bleached soda 
and bleached sulphite pulp and thoroughly mix them, 
after first separating them in water in a test-tube. Place 
a Small sample on a microscope slide, thoroughly dry the 
fibres, add one drop of stain, separate fibres with- the. 
needles, place Cover glass in position, and place slide 
under microscope. Each fibre seen should be of a blue 
colour, the sulphite fibres appearing much wider and 
, longer than soda fibres, and should show a lighter blue 
colour, as the fibre is more translucent than a soda fibre, 
^vhile the soda fibre should take a darker blue colour. 

Soda and sulphite fibres should show a slight colour 
difference, and soda fibres being coloured a darker indigo 
blue, while sulphite fibres should be coloured a lighter 
: indigo blue. If this colour difference is not clearly 
brought out, then either water or zinc chloride solution 
Should he added, depending bii whether it. is desired to 
weaken or deepen the colours* 

Some rag fibres should now he added to the test-tube* 

’ and a second slide made up, using a bottle of stain which 
is intended to prodace best results on mixture of rag and 
Wbodpulpa. This second stain is adjusted by adding 
water, zinb chloride, or ipdlne-potassium-iodide, or all as 
, eftey* he;heeded, finjil the three, fibres, soda, sulphite, and 
talLdeafely brought out. * - ?V 
V ^ A third stain should be prepared for such papers as may 
^ contain ground wood by using mixture of ground wood 
and unbleached sulphite, and then adjusting the stains to 
give the best colours. The proper yellow for ground wood 
is the lemon yellow, never an orange yellow, as then the 
sulphite pulp is too slightly coloured and ground wood 
estimates are necessarily too high. 

The experienced man may by using this method get 
some very surprising results. The Bureau of Standards 
believes that in papers containing mixtures of rag and 
bleached chemical wood, a careful microscopical estimate 
-is well within 5 per cent of the correct fibre contents. For 
papers containing ground wood, especially where the per¬ 
centage of ground wood is high, then the degree of 
accuracy is within 10 per cent of the correct fibre 
contents. 

For laboratory use, the quickest sheet weighing device 
la the quadrant paper scales, so graduated that the corre¬ 
sponding ream weight—either 500 or 480 sheets—is read 
off directly in pounds. 

Thickness of a paper may best be determined by the use 
of a .spring micrometer haying a hand that travels around 
a circular dial. This dialjs graduated into thousandths of 
an inch and may be read to ten thousandths. In using 
such a gauge care should be taken to see that the pressure 
on the paper is constant, and also that the pressure 
surfaces are large enough not to compress the paper. 

The bursting strength of a paper is determined with a 
machine by which the paper is firmly clamped against a 
rubber diaphragm, through which the pressure is applied 
to a circular area of the paper measuring one square inch. 
The actual pressure of the liquid under the rubber 
diaphragm required to burst the paper is registered on a 
carefully calibrated pressure gauge, reading pounds per 
'• square Inch An average of ten readings is taken as the 
Correct, bursting strength. 

: The r tensile strength of a paper is determined upon a 
suitable machine,; capable. Of - accurately recording the 
\ tension required to break a strip of paper, when held at, 
each end by suitable clamps, and the clamps are moved 
apart until breaking of the. paper occurs. 

The folding endurance: is measured on a machine in 


which a strip of paper of definite size is clamped. The 
clamps are held apart Under definite tension and. the paper 
is caused.to bend back and forth upon itself until the 
fibres Wear through , at line of folding. The number of 
double folds is recorded automatically by a suitable 
device. ^ v ...' ' - ~ . ‘ . , - 

Expansion of a paper may be determined by submitting 
the paper to different atmospheric conditions and noting 
resultant size of sheet at each change in the atmosphere. 

The measure of absorption of a paper is the height to . 
which, in a given time, a liquid will rise by capillary 
action, when one end of a vertically held.strip of paper Is . 
immersed m water. This test, as well as all physical 
tests, must be made under a uniform condition of 
humidity* 

The work of the paper laboratory at the Bureau of 
Standards comprises the testing of papers for the govern¬ 
ment service and the general public; also a study of 
methods of paper manufacture for the purpose.of ob¬ 
taining information of value in the preparation, of govern¬ 
ment, paper specifications. Information thus obtained is 
also at the disposal of the general public who may be 
interested in selling or baying paper under definite require¬ 
ments. 

Its is not the intention of this bureau to go into general ; 
commercial paper testing, for the reason that there are 
regular commercial laboratories that are well equipped to. . 
do this work. Tests in dispute between outside parties 
will be taken np as an absolutely disinterested referee; in 
such case the bureau will very willingly give all possible 
assistance. 

The equipment of the paper laboratory is at the service 
of the paper manufacturer as well as the user of paper for 
the investigation of problems of wide general interest, and 
it is desired to impress upon the trade and the general 
public that they are always welcome to such information 
as we may possess, provided such information does not 
come to Us in a confidential manner. ; 

The United States Government throughout its various 
branches consumes 40,000,000 lbs. of paper each year. 
This large amount of paper includes almost every grade 
or kind on the American market. The acceptance or 
rejection of such a large and varied amount of paper 
necessarily involves good judgment on the part of the 
paper inspector, together with an intimate knowledge of 
the manufacture of all kinds of paper, and a knowledge of 
the various uses to which each grade may be put. Is it 
reasonable to expect to find one or even two men who 
combine such a knowledge ? 

It is the firm belief of the Bureau of Standards that all 
manufacturers and users of paper will readily recognise - 
that a correct set of definite chemical and physical tests, 
when carried out under uniform conditions, will give more 
reliable results than could be obtained in any other way. 

It is also the belief of the Bureau .of Standards that a 1 
knowledge as to the nature of our methods of paper 
testing, as well as the manner in which a paper specifica¬ 
tion is developed, will tend to convince the trade of the 
fairness with which this work is carried on. 


Royal Institution. — A General Meeting .of.. the - 
Members of the Royal Institution was held bn July 7th, 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in the Chair. Prof. E. Rutherford was elected a Member. 
The Chairman announced the decease of Her Grace the ' 
Duchess of Northumberland, and the following resolution 
was passed unanimously:—Resolved, That the Managers 
and Members of the Royal Institution of .Great Britain 
at the General Meeting this day, desire to record- their 
sincere sympathy and condolence with his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, President of -the Royal Institution, 
and with the House of Percy* pn the decease of Her Grace . 
the Duchess of Northumberland* 
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A GASEOUS SPRING CONTAINING A HIGH 
PERCENTAGE OF HELIUM. 

ByJE* CZAKO and L. LAUTENSCHLAGER. 

Since 1895, when Ramsay {Chemical News, 1895* Ixxi.» 
151) first succeeded in isolating helium, this gas has been 
found in a large number of minerals, wells, and in gases 
issuing from the earth’s crust. Of those who subsequently 
took up the subject after Ramsay, Prof. .Kayser, of Bonn 
(Chemical - News, *895, lxxii., 89; Ckem . Ztg. % 1895, 
S. 1547), was one of the first to identify helium in natural 
gaseous springs. By an examination of the hot springs of 
Wildbad, a resort in the Wurteraberg division of the Black 
Forest, he succeeded in obtaining from 430 cc. of a sample 
of the gases, which chiefly contained nitrogen, 9 cc. of 
tare gases containing helium and argon, which corresponds 
to ar'i per cent rare gas content. 

During some researches which we have lately carried 
out, and which we have already published along with a 
detailed description of the apparatus and experiments 
{Sievefcing and Lautenscblager, Phys. Zeit 1912, xiii., 
I043 ; E. Czak6, ZeiU Anorg. Cfiem ., 1913, Bd. 83), we 
were able to repeat the investigations on the gases ob¬ 
tained from the' hot springs of. WiTdbad. Commencing 
with about 1800 cc; of the gases, we obtained, as the mean 
of several concordant analyses, the following figures (which 
are corrected for the presence of air)279 per cent 
carbon dioxide, 94*94 per cent nitrogen, 1*56 per cent 
-argon, and 071 helium, thus giving us a value of 2*27 per 
cent for the rare gas .content, a result which agrees 
satisfactorily with that obtained by Kayser. 

Since the researches of Kayser are undoubtedly of real 
historical importance in the development of the study of 
the rare gases, we greatly desire to have this short note 
published in the columns of the Chemical News. 

Chemipches Insdtot, Tecbnische Hochschule, 

Kwlsruhe (Baden), May, 1913. 
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? 1 '- - (From Our Paris Correspondent ). 

Wireless Telegraphy in France and Abroad. 

A recent statistic, drawn up by the International Bureau 
of Berne shows that France, the cradle of wireless tele¬ 
graphy* is at present relegated to the ninth rank as to the 
number of radibtelegraphic stations opened to the public. 
It is Canada that possesses the largest number of wireless 
telegraphic stations open to the general public. Canada 
has 32 stations. England holds the Second place with 25 
posts, then comes Russia^with 22, Germany 20, Italy 20, 
Brazil 16, India kx, Spain 2, France 8, Denmark and 
Norway each 8, Japan 7, Ac. But it must be noticed that 
over-and above her 8' public posts, France possesses ix 
radiptelegraphiCBtations fprthe War Department, the Navy, 
and the schools.' But if France is in a state of evident 
inferiority as to the number of wireless telegraph Stations, 
her situation still more precarious if we consider the 
number of wireless telegraphy posts on vessels and com¬ 
mercial liners. Whereas England has 590 ships supplied 
with Hertzian posts and Germany 253, France has only 90 
vessels that afe supplied with radiotelegraphy. The number 
of radiotelegrams exchanged between the ships and the 
French posts of wireless telegraphy has increased from 876 
in 1908407694 in igio, 40 22,30401 1911, and 33,786 in 
1912. The number of words Tadiotelegraphed^ in igii 
reached 238,615, and 371,895 in 19x2. It is especially the 
post of Sainte Marie de la Mer, near Marseilles* that has 
received and transmitted the greatest number of wireless 
telegrams. This increase of traffic led the postal adminis¬ 
tration^ to consider the advisability of the installation of a 
new wireless telegraph post at Marseilles; 


, .New Method for Measuring Altitudes. 

Explorers often experience great difficulties ixi deter¬ 
mining the altitude of mountains. M. Alphonse Berget, 
Professor at the Oceanographic Institute, Paris, in a work 
presented before the Academy of Sciences, has just indb 
cated a simple method which renders it easy to calculate 
heights by means of the barometer. The employment of 
a table of logarithms is not necessary; two operations only 
are sufficient to enable one to measure altitudes rapidly. # 

The formula employed is simple; the height that is 
being sought is equal to the relation of the difference of 
pressure existing between, the two places of which one 
wishes to measure the altitude, and the mean pressure 
between the two stations, multiplied by the sum of the 
mean temperature with a constant of 269. This product 
is multiplied by the coefficient 30. This formula may be 
thus represented:— 

Z a 30.JL (T - 269). 
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By the help of this formula the altitude calculated is 
equal at about 1/500 m. to the result that would be 
found by the formula of Laplace. 

The Disappearance of the Spots of the Sun. 

Quite a whole school of meteorologists wish to connect 
the atmospherical phenomena with the Bpots of the sun. 
It is the spots or the facuke which, it appears, are the 
cause of tempests and storms and even of earthquakes. 
When considerable spots are to be seen on the sun we may 
infallibly expect most direful catastrophes. Whether they 
will take place in France, in Europe, in Asia, or America, 
is not generally stated with any great precision, but if there 
is an earthquake in Japan, terrible cyclones in the West 
Indies, and storms and tempests in Europe, according to 
meteorologists these phenomena are incontestably due to 
the presence of spots in the sun, with the presence of 
which they coincide. The same coincidences are re¬ 
marked for the changes of temperature. If it is hot, it it 
because a spot is passing on the solar equator. If it is 
cold, it is because the spots are absent or far removed 
from the median zone of the sun. If it rains in Paris, why 
then it is because a large spot has been perceived. , But if 
the weather is fine, the sun is pure and shine** without spot 
or facule. It is thus that everything relating to the 
weather is explained by the solar spots, but (and the ques¬ 
tion is one that is at present being discussed) when there 
are no spots what weather is to be expected ? 

According to M. Bailland, Director of the Paiis Obser¬ 
vatory, there have just been seventy days without any 
solar spot. So, then, ought not atmospherical life to be 
suspended, so to say, since the primary cause of rain, wind, 
seismic phenomena, as well as storm phenomena, no 
longer exists ? Logically, then, perpetual fine weather 
should reign here below; we should now have a general 
calm, since all atmospheric perturbation of ariy importance, 
originates from the solar spots, and these spots are absent. 

, unfortunately for these theses, or rather these hypo¬ 
theses, the world has not stopped going, round during 
these seventy days of solar serenity. In France, as all 
over Europe, and in the whole world, there have been rain, 
storms, cyclonic and calm periods, and even important 
seismic shocks, from which especially the inhabitants Of 
Bulgaria have suffered. 

Consequently, since these terrestrial phenomena have 
taken place just the same without solar spots as with 
them, it becomes logical to conclude that the solar 
phenomena known by the name of spots or facula have no 
action whatever of cause and effect upon atmospheric 
variations; there are only coincidences, the strongest 
earthquakes, and inversely we may observe tempests and 
seismic shocks, more or less formidable, although no spots 
may be visible. That is what has just taken place in this 
present year 1913, and is what will happen Again in some 
future year of the present century or in the year 2000, 
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either sooner or later; they are simple coincidences, 
nothing more.- 

As to being able to determine from an examination of 
; the eon whether the summer of 1913 will be warm or cold, 

, it would be as easyor not to foretell from the same spots, 
whether on such and such a day it would be fine or not. 
First ,of all, it would be necessary to know whether on 
that day there are to be spots or notnow this prevision 
is almost impossible. The observers of the sun certainly 
do good work from a scientific point of view; what can 
be more beautiful than the study of the Royal day-star of 
our astronomic system ? But when it comes to applying 
these studies to the forecast of the weather, either at short 
or long distances of time, why the heliacal science must 
refrain from pronouncing a judgment. Let solar astro¬ 
nomers be contented with foretelling magnetic fluctuations 
from the sun's spots; that is already a very fine result, 

. but they had better not venture to foretell the state of the 
., weather* It is an art, as said Lavoisier, that has its 
principles and its rules; but both are only on the surface of 
the earth and not in the depths of the heavens, nor in the 
mysteries of the Infinite. 

The Speed of Glaciers. 

■- “The Speed of Glaciers in Winter and the Inanity of 
;tbe Therpaic Theory of their Progression," such is the 
title of a study that has just been published by M. Valfot, 
Director of the Mont Blanc Observatory. From the 
numerous observations made by M. Vallot at the “Sea of 
Xde”:in the massure of Mont Blanc, it appears, thaj: no 
calorific variation either diutrial or annual can penetrate 
Infcqthe interior mass of the glaciers, and that it maybe 
, considered as a river that is flowing on in its bed under the 
Simple influence of weight, with a speed that is not sensibly 
different in winter to what it is in summer. 


The Luminosity of Animals. 

Many animals possess the power of becoming luminous 
at will. Glow-worms are the most striking example of 
this curious phenomenon. Many fish that live in the deep 
seas possess this same power of becoming luminous. 

Scientific men have vainly tried to explain the mechanism 
of this luminosity. Prof. Armand Gautier has just com¬ 
municated to the Academy of Sciences a notice of MM. 
Ville and Denien, of Montpellier, who explain this pro¬ 
duction of light by the oxidation of a substance secreted 
by luminous animals, called lophine. This organic azoted 
Substance, under the influence of oxygen, emits a visible 
luminosity. Potash, in the presence of catalytic elements, 
such as the ferruginous matters of the blood, likewise pro- 
. vokes the oxidation of the lophine, and consequently forms 
light. Oxygenated water has also the same property. 

In the organisms it is the unstable oxygen of the tissues 
Catalysed by the ferruginous elements of tbe blood that 
produces the oxidation of the lophine, and renders animals 
luminous. 


Metallic Beryllium.—Fr. Fichter and Kas. Jablczynski. 
—Metallic beryllium can be prepared by tbe electrolysis of 
a fused mixture of. x molecule of NaF and 2 molecules of 
BeF a . By repeated centrifugation of the impure prepara¬ 
tion in a mixture of ethylene bromide ana alcohol the 
comparatively light metal can be separated from tbe oxide 
which is present as impurity. The melting-point of beryl¬ 
lium is 1280° -t 2 °°* The fused metal , is very , hard, 

‘ scratches glass, and is only slightly marked by a file. It 
is, steel grey in colour (not silver-white, as Debray has 
stated). . The specific gravity is 1*842 and the atomic 
volume 4*94. < The resistance of beryllium towards water 
is caused by a layer of oxide formed on tbe metal. Hot 
nitric acid, either concentrated or dilute, readily dissolves it. 
—BerkhU, *lvi n No.,7. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting , June ig th, 1913. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the. 

Chair. 

The President announced that, in future, a list of the 
papers to be read at each Ordinary Scientific Meeting will 
be advertised in the Morning Post on the Wednesday 
previous to the day of meeting. 

Messrs. A. J. Berry and R. Robison were formally 
admitted Fellows of the Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. Alan Milsom Bailey, Lanhill, Chippenham; 
George Bernard Butler, xo, Malvern Street, Elswick 
Road, NewcaBtle-on-Tyne; Alexander Houghton Hay, 
Essex Wharf, Narrow Street, Lirnehouse, E.; Harold 
Frank Tayler, 105, Barrow Road, Streatham, S.W. 

A ballot for the election of Fellows was held, and the 
following were subsequently declared duly elected:— 
William Love Biggart; Archibald Joseph Brooks; William 
Rhys-Davies; Jack Cecil Drummond, B.Sc.; Horace-. 
Freeman; Roy Gonsalves Glenday, B.A.; James Joseph 
Hutchinson; Victor Lefebure, B.Sc.; Duncan James 
Macnaughtan; GhOlam AH Mahamadi; Marius Maxwell; - 
Ralph Richard Oliver; Percy Bernard Phillips; William 
Gilbert Saunders; Montagu George Smith; Ebenezer 
Rees Thomas, M.Sc.; Percy Cyril Lesley Thorne, B.A.; 
Jeremiah Twomey, M.Sc.; John Stewart Walker; Edwin 
Longstaff Watson; Ernest John Wilson, M.A.; Thomas 
Howard Young. 

Of the following papers, those marked * were read 

*189. “ Absorption Spectra and Chemical Reactivity. 
Part III. Trinitrobenzene , Trent troanisole, and Picric 
Acid” By Edward Charles Cyril Baly and Francis 
Owen Rice. 

"The absorption spectra of trinitrobenzene, tripitroanisole, 
and picric acid were described, and it Uras shown bow the 
closed force fields surrounding the molecules of these sub¬ 
stances are opened up by the use of various basic solvents. 
In a previous paper (Trans., 19x2, ci., 1469) a theory of 
fluorescence was put forward based on the existence of 
several stages in the opening up of these closed systems. 
Whereas previously only one stage had been recognised, 
three stages have been proved to be produced with the 
three trinitro-compounds. It was shown, how the results 
explain the formation of the picrates of the hydrocarbons 
and the nitration of the aromatic compounds. 

Discussion. 

Referring to the views on tbe origin of residual affinity, 
advanced by Prof. Baly, and to the remark tbait previous, 
explanations were “ not satisfactory and connected,"‘ Dr. 
FlArscheim said that he was unable to discern any sub¬ 
stantial difference between Prof. Baly's views and those be 
had himself published years before. In support of this be 
read some passages from one of his papers (Joum.pr. 
Chem,, 1907, [ii.j, lxxvi., 185), in which the idea of an 
equilibrium between the combined and free affinity of an 
atom was clearly developed. He had repeatedly referred 
tc this publication in subsequent communications to the 
Society, and based on it some further chemical generalisa¬ 
tions; some of which he had already been able to confirm, 
by chemical experiment. 

Prof. Baly had merely used different words to express 
the same meaning. Thus, the term “ force lines ” used by 
Baly had already been previously employed by Hugo 
Kauffmann as a synonym tor the term “ chemical ene’rgy" 
adhered to by him (Dr. Flurscheim), and it was difficult to 
imagine chemical energy, acting otherwise than m force 
lines* . Similarly, the term “principal and secondary 
valencies," introduced by Werner and used by Prof. Baly, 
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was, when applied to the problem ef residual affinity, 

, merely a synonym for the term “ affinity ,r used by htm 
{Dr. Flurscheim). - . „ r _ - 

J.He would therefore be glad to know in what way the 
mews published by Prof. Baly differed from, and repre¬ 
sented an advance on, those which he had himself published 
previously. 

*ioo. « Derivatives of o-Xylene. Part V. s-Bromo-o’ 
^Xylenol ana 6-Bromo-o*4.-Xylmol” By Arthur William 
Crossley and Dorothy Jessie Bartlett. 

5- Bromo-o-4-?ylenol t prepared by replacing the amino - 
group in 5-amino-o-4-xylenol by bromine, crystallises in 
glistening needles, melting at 8o°. The benzoyl deriva- 
five forms transparent plates, melting at 51 0 , and the 
O -niirobensoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate 
In transparent, rectangular plates, melting at 151—152°. 

6 - Bromo-O'^xyUnol was prepared from 5-nitro-3-o- 
xyHdineby replacing the amino-group by a bromine atom 
and the nitro-gtoup by hydroxyl. It separates from light 
petroleum (b. p- 80—ipo°) in masses of silken needles, 
melting at 103°. The benzoyl derivative crystallises from 
methyl alcohol in transparent, six-sided plates, melting at 
£5°, and the o-nitrabenzoyl derivative forms glistening 
needles, melting at 13a?.' 

*191. «The Presence of Neon in Hydrogen after the 
Passage of the Electric Discharge through the latter at 
low Pressure* Part II. By John Norman Collie 
/ and Hubert SuttonPatterson. 

Since the authors 1 former communication on this subject 
(Trans. t 1913, dfi., 419), many further experiments have 
been made. . That electrodes are necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of neon and helium has been disproved; for if a 
powerful oscillating discharge be passed through a coil of 
wire wound round a glass bulb containing a little hydrogen, 
helium with some neon can be detected in the residual 
hydrogen. It Is necessary to free the gas in the bulb as 
, completely as possible from mercury vapour. The 
'experiment was frequently repeated in the same bulb, and 
even after many weeks’ working, helium and neon could 
still be obtained from the apparatus. The hydrogen and 
mgFgen used.in these experiments was repeatedly tested in 
quantities up to 100 cc., but not a trace of helium or neon 
Was found. The experimental bulb before use was heated 
tazycP and washed out with oxygen; the oxygen residue 
did not show the presence of either helium or neon. 

Also an apparatus was made where the tube through 
which the discharge took place was surrounded by a 
vacuous outer tube. The wires connected to the elec¬ 
trodes in the inner tube passed through the outer tube in 
glass tabes,, so that there could be no discharge from any 
electrodes in the outer vessel,; in this case, also, helium 
and some neon were found in the outer vessel. The above 
experiment was made in the following manner. After the 
tube had been externally heated and pumped Until no more 
gas would Come off, a strong current was passed. At once 
hydrogen began to be evolved from the electrodes; this 
was pumped off, and an electric spark passed through it to 
see whether any oxygen was present. A very small con¬ 
traction occurred; 4*6 cc. remained. This was then 
gradually put hack into the tube, whilst a powerful current 
was passed through the tube, which was at the same time 
externally heated with a gas flame. At the end of three 
hours 3 sparking, 2*2 cc. of gas remained. This was again 
put back into the tube and the sparking repeated; at the 
end of another three hours it had shrunk to about i*o cc., 

and by further treatment it went to 0*4 cc. This hydrogen 
contained a trace of neon. At this point a crack appeared 
' in the inner tube. From the outer tube only 0-4 cc. had 
been pumped off; this contained both helium and neon. 
The inner tube was broken up at once, the two aluminium 
electrodes were put into a hard glass tube, and fused by a 
blowpipe In a vacuum; 0*2 cc. of hydrogen was collected. 
The glass ends of the inner tube were powdered and also 
heated by means of a blowpipe in a hard glass , tube that 
had Men entirely pumped out. Too snail an amount of 


hydrogen to be measured was pumped off. From the 
above experiment, 4 , 6-ro=3*6 cc. of hydrogen bad ap- , 
parently disappeared. In the capillary tube between the 
two ends of the inner tube same black substance had cob,, 
lected where the tube had been very highly heated by the 
electric discharge. This substance was carbon, for on 
heating it with a little oxygen it suddenly burnt away with 
a bright flash, and the oxygen gave a milkiness with baryta 
solution. Many experiments have also been made with a 
double tube so constructed that mercury can be run up so; 
as to fill the outer vessel, and drive the gas there up into 
a small capillary tube with aplatinqmwire fused through 
the end of it. The gas can under these conditions be 
examined by means of an electric discharge from the 
platinum wire to the mercury. During the whole of an 
experiment gas is perpetually appearing in the outer tube. 
It consists largely of hydrogen, together with traces of 
helium and neon, and of a gas that gives a spectrum of 
carbon. If it is sparked it rapidly decreases m volume, 
usually to about one-half and sometimes even less, the 
carbon spectrum almost entirely disappears, and the 
hydrogen (and the traces of helium and neon) xemain. 
This same phenomenon also invariably occurs when 
testing for helium and neon. After the residual hydrogen 
has been exploded with excess of oxygen, and the residual 
oxygen has been absorbed by charcoal cooled in liquid air, 
the gas that remains should be pure helium or neon or a 
mixture of the two. The spectrum, however, is always a 
carbon spectrum, and it is only after sparking for some 
time that the carbon spectrum goes and the pure'spectrum 
of helium and neon takes its place. There is always at 
the same time a diminution usually of over 50 per cent in 
the volume of the gas. This gas also is produced in the 
bulb, round which a wire has been coiled, and through 
which an oscillating discharge has been passed. It also is 
produced in a tube containing a piece of platinum foil, 
placed in the focus of a concave cathode of aluminium, 
bombarded by cathode stream, so that it becomes red-hot. 
At first, hydrogen is given, then hydrogen mixed With 
helium arid some neon, then less hydrogen and helium, 
and some of the gas already mentioned that gives a 
carbon spectrum. After this apparently no more helium 
produced, but ah increasingly relatively larger amount of 
the gas giving the carbon spectrum. If this gas la sparked 
in contact with mercury vapour, it almost instantaneously 
disappears, and it has beeri found impossible to reproduce 
it, by heating the tube, or varying tb&Oressure in the tube. 

As it can be separated from the hy^ogen in which it Is . 
found by exploding with excess of oxygen and removing 
that excess by means of charcoal cooled with liquid air, 
it appears to be a highly uncondensable gas, arid not 
readily oxidised. This'result, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that it gives a carbon spectrum, is very difficult to 
explain. It is possible that this gas may be the same as 
that discovered by Sir T. J. Thomson and called by 
him X 3 . ■ ■ 

Various experiments have also been made with 
electrodes other than aluminium. In the case of copper,, 
interesting results were obtained. The hydrogen seemed 
to disappear more rapidly than when aluminium electrodes 
were used. Possibly this is due to the fact that a riiore 
powerful current can be passed through the trie, and the 
electrodes therefore heated to a higher temperature. The 
splashed copper was in parts of a black colour. Even 
after as much as 5 cc. of hydrogen had been absorbed by 
a tube, no amount of heating made the gas come off again. 
The copper splash was dissolved in aqua regia and 
evaporated to dryness, some water and a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, and the clear solution of the copper 
salt was then tested with barium chloride, A small, white 
precipitate was obtained. This has been repeated many 
times; the copper splash always gives this precipitate. 
Presumably it is barium sulphate; but it is somewhat 
difficult to prove the presence of sulphur in the minute 
amount produced. The actual amount from four different 
experiments weighed about one-tenth of a mitiigrm. 
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Some of Jt was heated with a little sodium carbonate and 
carbon, and gave a faint brown stain on silver; also, with 
hydrochloric acid, a very faint, odour of hydrogen 
sulphide. As ordinary glass contains traces of sulphur, 
fourmore experiments were made, with lead glass tubes 
that are quite free from sulphur. Again in every case a 
precipitate was obtained in acid solution by barium 
chloride. Three other tubes with respectively magnesium, 
platinum, and palladium electrodes all gave this precipi¬ 
tate. Every conceivable precaution ^was taken to test the 
- metals, the reagents, and the electrodes for sulphur, .and, 

' except in the case of soda-glass tubes, _ sulphur was 
. invariably absent. . 

The results at present arrived at from the experiments 
given in this note are the following:— 

(1) Electrodes apparently are not necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of the helium and neon. 

. (2) Hydrogen in considerable quantities can he made to 
apparently entirely disappear in tubes through which a 
, heavy discharge passes. 

(3), A gas is produced in the tubes that gives a carbon 
spectrum. It entirely disappears when sparked in contact 
with mercury. It is not readily condensed by charcoal 
cooled in liquid air, nor easily oxidised by sparking with 
oxygen. 

1 (4) When copper,.platinum, palladium, or magnesium 

are splashed off in an ordinary vacuum tube containing 
hydrogen, something is produced that, after dissolving in 
^aquaregia, gives a precipitate In acid solution with barm m 
/chloride.- ' \ • ' • ’ ' ".'' 

. • Note. —Only one of the authors (J. N. C.) is responsible 
for the statement that the metallic splashes give, after 
^solution in acSs, a precipitate with barium chloride. 

; - .-Sfi^'th^paper^waa read-lie has made further experiments 
1 vobaliy accbuntrforIts production. . . ; - v *“ - -] 
t (1) Copper electrodes were used. \ The solution of the ; 
splash in acids was evaporated in silica vessels. No 
precipitate was obtained* \ 

(2) The same tube was used again, and the solution of 
the splash was divided in half. One half (a) was evapo¬ 
rated in glass test-tubes, the other half ( 5 ) was evaporated 
in silica vessels: (a) gave a precipitate , (b) gave no 
precipitate . 

A blank experiment was made with the acids and con- ~ 

,, giderable evaporation in glass test-tubes, and a precipitate 
. was obtained with barium chloride in acid solution. 

* The hydrochloric acid had been boiled with, and then 
distilled from, solid barium chloride, and the nitric acid 
had been treated in the same way with barium nitrate. 

There also might be another explanation of the precipi¬ 
tate. The copper electrodes were sealed to the platinum 
by a lfttle silver solder; some of the silver splashes off ; 

. this gives silver chloride, that on evaporation with strong 
/hydrochloric acid dissolves, and is reprecipitated on 
dfiution and addition of barium chloride. 

2. “ The Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic 
X ^mpounds. Part III., The Measurement of Magnetic 
/ Rofatory Dispersion By Thomas Martin Lowry. 

A description was given of apparatus and methods for 
the measurement of magnetic rotations over a wide range 
of the visible spectrum. 

*193, “ The Rotary Dispersive Power of Organic Com - 
pounds ♦ Part IV. Magnetic Rotation and Dispersion in 
some Simple Organic Liquids .” By Thomas Martin 
Lowry. 

Numerical values were given for the magnetic rotation 
and dispersion in (1) inactive primary alcohols, (2) active 
.secondary alcohols prepared by Dr. R. H. Pickard, (3) 
fatty acids, including active valeric acid, (4) ketones, 
(5) esters and paraffins prepared by Prof. Young,. (6) 
carbon disulphide. 

*194. The Isomerism of p -Azophenol.” BY Philip 

: .WlLFREB ROBERTSON. 

Azophenol, HOCsH^N: N«C6H 4 *OH, as ordinarily 
prepared, forms yellow crystals containing one molecule of 


water; there appear, however, to be two yellow modifica¬ 
tions, one of which yields, oh heating, the anhydrous com* 
pound as a dark green, the other us a brick-red variety. 
Both of these forms have been shown to be stable in dry 
air under ordinary conditions; at higher temperatures the 
red-is converted into the green, the transition temperature 
being about 5 o°* This is possibly not,a case of poly¬ 
morphism, ^because the difference seems to persist in, 
solution. " 1 ‘ 

In addition to this a-azophenol, Willstatter has obtained, 
by oxidation and subsequent reduction, a modification, 
a red substance incapable of being reconverted into the ~ 
original componnd by physical means. Hantzscb has 
shown that both substances have exactly the same 
absorption spectra, and calls this a case of,, bom 0- 
chromisomerism. 

The chemical reactions of the two substances have now 
been examined. On brornination, they yield different 
tetrabromo-derivatives, melting at 252° and 271 0 , and these 
have also identical absorption spectra. On nitration, 
a-azophenol yields a tetranitro-compound (I-), whilst the 
^-modification, even with considerable excess of nitric 
acid, forms only a disubstituted derivative (IL)' 

NO a NOiv 



it is possible that this difference is: due to stereo- . 
sOmerism, as is Indicated in the above formulae. 

Discussion* , /, 

Prof. Mbldola considered that Dr. Robertson had made" 
out a good case in favour of the stereoisnieriem of the two 
forms in the sense of their being the syn- and aniLmodi* 
ficatians. He had ho doubt the author had considered the 
possibility of quinonoid isomerism, since one-half of the 
molecule admitted of such rearrangement. He. asked 
whether this point had been tested by checking the mo¬ 
bility of the hydroxylic hydrogens by preparing the methyl 
derivatives, and, if so, whether the two isomerides gave 
isomeric or identical methyrderivatives. 

In reply to Prof. Meldola, Dr. Robertson said that the 
fact of the two isomerides having the same absorption 
spectrum precluded the possibility of either possessing a 
quinonoid constitution. The author differed from Prof. 
Baly in his contention that an equlibrium mixture in, sola* 
tion might yield two different substances on -removal of the 
solvent, according to whether one started from one or the 
other isomeride. ' 

*195. 11 The Action of Ozone on Cellulose . Fart IV;. 
Cellulose Peroxide By Charles Doreb. 

Ozone acting on purified cotton-cellulose was stated to 
furnish a’peroxide, recognised by its oxidising action oh : 
otassium iodide solution (Trans*, 19x2, ci., 498). Doubts 
aving been cast on the existence of this product, the ques¬ 
tion has been reinvestigated. In the absence of water* a 
small amount of peroxide alone is produced^but in air-dry 
material the. quantity- of peroxide formed is very much 
greater, and at the same time the solid insoluble, 
acid and oxycellulose are formed (loc, cit.}, The amount 
of “ active oxygen ” fixed by air dry cotton, mercerised _ 
cotton, and lustra-cellulose after eighteen hours'.exposure 
to ozone was 0*0056, 0*0106, and 0*0248 per cent respec¬ 
tively. The peroxide is slowly decomposed on treatment 
with water, hydrogen peroxide being, produced. It is 
decomposed to the extent of 25 per cent, after heating for 
two hours at 37 0 , and almost entirely after two hours at 
95 0 . The activity soon disappears if the material is kept 
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in the air, but persists for some weeks in a dp? atmosphere. 
The peroxide acts strongly on a photographic plate, sharp 
negative images of the fibres being obtained in twenty 
days at i 4 °, or in-si* hoars at 37 0 . These properties 
recall the 'photographic action of the natural^ woods 
described by Russell {Phil Trans ., 1904, cxcvn.,. 281, 
jfrr v and were shown to be due probably to a similar 
Cause, namely, the gradual production of hydrogen 

^Tbe^question of the position in the cellulose complex at 
which the peroxide oxygen may be attached was discussed, 
together with the part played by the peroxide in the oxida¬ 
tion of cellulose by ozone. 

Discussion. 

Mr. C. F. Cross believed that the author’s paper would 
be found to explain these observations in terms of a cyclic 
formula for the Unit (C6) constituent group of the cellulose 
complex with the “ potential M unsaturated position. 

He called attention to current articles by H. Gebhardt 
{especially Cketn. Zeit> 1913, xxxvii., 663), discussing the 
constitution of cellulose from the point of view of its 
'affinities for colouring matters. This author arrived inde 
: pendently at similar conclusions. 

*106. “ Sylvestrene. The Constitution of d-Sylvestrene 

. audits Derivatives.” By Walter Norman Haworth, 
William Henry Perkin* jun., arid Otto Wallach, 

■ The authors have been engaged on a detailed investiga- 
. tion of d-sylvestrcne, prepared from the dihydrochloride 
by the elimination of hydrogen chloride, and they find 
that it is mainly a mixture of A* and 
mentbadiene. 


CH^H^-CH^H-CMeaCl 
Sylvestrene dibydrochloride. 


-compounds. ffjgnlSrV - 

The properties of dihydroisoindole thus prepared agree 
with those given by Gabriel and Pinkus ( Ber ., 1893, wi,, 
2210) and by Frankel ( Ber ,, 1900, xxxiii., 2809). As stated 
by the latter, methyl iodide reacts .with dihydrorsoindole, 
giving a mixture ot. the hydriodide and the methiodide. 

N- Uethy Idihydrohoindolt is a colourless oil with a strong 
basic odour, and boils at 195—196*7750 mm. It is very 
soluble in water, and readily distils over in steam, sepa¬ 
rating in the distillate as a sparingly soluble hydrate* 
which contains two molecules of water,. 

The compound also reacts vigorously with methyl 
iodide, giving a quantitative yield of the methiodide (m. p. 
246°). Thi3 is identical with the methiodide obtained 
under similar conditions from dihy dr 0* join dole. 

This electrolytic reduction process renders simple the 
preparation of rjoindole bases, which have hitherto been 
obtained only by somewhat laborious methods. The 
authors are engaged in an investigation of these bases, 
and are carrying out experiments with a view to apply the 
reduction process to a variety of similar imides. 

199. “The Action of Sulphur Dioxide on Copper at 
High Temperatures By Clifford Morgan Stubbs. 

The depression of the freezing point of copper by dis¬ 
solved sulphur dioxide has been found to be about 2*54 
times that expected if the molecules of the gas remained, 
intact in the solution. This result can be explained on 
the hypothesis of a partial reaction of the ^solved gas 
with the molten metal according to the equation’, 
6Cu + S 0 2 ^=^Cu 2 S-f-2Cu 2 0. 

Complete reaction would give three times the depression 
calculated from the molecular formula S 0 2 . 

It has been shown that this hypothesis of an equilibrium 

CH *<CHrc C H> CHCMe:CH » 

A 1 • ® : 9-m-Menthadlene. 

"*■ CH5^*^^CH-CMe:CH a 

46:8; 9.#»-Menthadiene. 


They have also prepared a large number of derivatives | in the molten metal can be brought Into harmony with the 
of sylvestrene and determined their constitutions. solubility results of Sieverts and Krombhaar. The 

. equilibrium pressures of sulphur dioxide in the uhivariant 

197. “The Refractivities of Acenaphthene and its system Cu, Cu 2 0 , Cu 2 S ,(all as solids) have also been 

Monohafagen Derivatives." By Holland Crompton and measured between 700° and 1050°, the pressure rising in 
Wilhelmina Rebecca Smyth. this range of temperature from less than one atmosphere 

The following values have been obtained for the to about seven atmospheres, 
molecularrefractions of acenaphthene and its monohalogen 2Q0 The change of Colour of Metallic Haloid Sofa* ■ 

derivatives:— M M tiohs.” By Charles Scott Garrett. 

, .. ® *• Solutions of coloured metallic haloids in general’undergo 

Acenaphthene .. .. .. 50*84 51*33 52*84 . cons id era ble changes of colour on varying the concentra- 

3-Chloroacenaphthene .. 55*53 5 6 *°7 57*55 tion, temperature, or solvent, as well as on the addition of 

3 Bromoacenapbthene .. 5°'97 59 * 5 ® 55 22 colourless haloid salts. The phenomenon is connected with 

3*Iodoacenaphthene .. 63*42 64*10 66*02 the presence of varying valency in the parent metal. 

The molecular refraction, Me. of acenaphthene, calcu- . lt was pointed out that these changes most probably are. 
lated from that of naphthalene, is 50*94, and in the case of du ®. t0 , th f formation of complex radicles of ; two types, 
.the halogen derivative the values calculated for the acidic and metallic radicles, and by quantitative spectro*. 
.molecular refractions from that of acenaphthene agree with photometric measurements it has been shown how these < 
the observed. There is therefore nothing abnormal m the * w0 of complex formation may be distinguished, 

behaviour of these compounds. Copper haloids form acidic complexes, whilst chromium. ’ 

. . haloids form metallic complexes, but the solvent must be 

198. “The Formation of Cyclic Bases from Aromatic regarded as playing some part in the change. 

Imides * (Preliminary Note.) By Edward Hope and Bands of selective absorption due to the complexes were 
Frederick Russell Lankshear. * found in the case of cupric bromide, cupric chloride, and 

The authors have studied the electrolytic reduction of nickel bromide solutions, by photographing the saturated 

phth&limidine and of N-methylphthalimidine (prepared aqueous solutions in very thin layers, 

from phthalimide and N-raethylphthalimlde respectively). In the typical cases of copper and chromium haloid 
and have succeeded in obtaining excellent yields of solutions it was shown that the various parts oJ the 
dihydroijoindole (I.)andN-metbyldihydroijoindole (II.)absorption spectra may be attributed to various entities in 

the molecules of the salts. 

O CH*. /\ CH 2 20I \ “ Hydroxy azo-compounds. The Action oj Semi - 

I \NMe carbaxide Hydrochloride on the p- Quinones.” By Isidor . 

CH2/ t 1 cHa' Morris Heilbron and James Alexander Russell. 

Henderson. 

I* ft* - As indicated in a recent communication (Pm?., 1912 
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xxviii., 256), (he condensation products obtained by the 
action of semicarbazide hydrochloride on the ^-quinones 
in equimolecular quantities must, from spectrographic 
evidence, be ; regarded as hydroxyazo-derivatives* A 
further examination ol these condensation products has, 
however, made evident that under certain conditions a few of 
these hydroxyazo-compoiinds undoubtedly react tauto- 
merically as semi-carbazones. The authors find further 
that on salt-formation the hydroxyazo-compounds assume 
a quinonoid constitution, as is proved by the great simi¬ 
larity of their absorption curves with the typical quinorie, 
cetraphenylqumodimethane. This compound shows a very 
characteristic band of great persistence in M/iq,ooo 
solution, differing in position from the band of />-beazo- 
quinone and its homologues, but resembling closely the 
absorption curves of the nitrophenol salts, 4 and the authors 
adduce from, this that such salts are undoubtedly 
quinonoid., 

A direct relationship has also been found to exist 
between the molecular weight and position of the absorp¬ 
tion band in this series of similarly constituted compounds. 

202.. “The Alkaloids of Ipecacuanha.", (Preliminary 
Note). By Francis Howard Carr and Frank ,Lee 
Pvman.! 

In spite of the .medicinal importance of ipecacuanha, 
very little is known about the alkaloids which it contains* 
'although thf subject has. received a considerable amount 
of attention. A number of earlier investigations we r e 
carried Out with a purified amorphous; total alkalo^ for¬ 
merly known as emetine,” but lateT Paul and Cownley 
(Pharm. jfburn,] ^894, [Hi.], xxiv., ill) showed that this 
.prlpduct contains at feast two alkaloids, emetine and 
ttolatfc&being ^ phenolic base, and described 
gyration- and purification. They 
_ filled' " to emetine tins" formula CgoH^CLNa or 
rlHaiChNaV 1 and the cephaeline, C28H40O4N2 or 
U14H40O4N2; whilst O: HesSe (Pharm. Joum., 1898 
[iv.]; vii., 98), repeating the work at their request, pre¬ 
ferred the formula C30H42O4N2 for emetine and' 
C28H3BO4N2 for cephaeline. Hesse showed that emetine 
contains four methoxyl groups, whilst the results for 
cephaeline lie between those required fqr two and three. 

The subject has recently been reinvestigated by Keller 
(Arch. Pharm 191X, ccxlix., 512), who has brought out 
the important result that emetine forms a nitrosoamine, 
and therefore contains an imino-group. He regards it as 
a secondary tertiary base, containing two methoxyls and 
at least one hydroxyl group. 

In the course of an extended investigation of these 
alkaloids, the authors have obtained results having an im¬ 
portant bearing on the constitution of emetine and 
cephaeline, and think it well to record briefly at the present 
stage some of their principal conclusions. 

A large number of analyses of emetine, and of its 
, hydrochloride, hydrobromide, hydriodide, and nitrate have 
now been carried out, and these indicate the formula 
Ca 9 H 4 o 0 4 Na for this base. This formula is also in better 
Agreement on the whole with the few results obtained by 
previous investigators than any of the formulae suggested 
by them. Cephaeline is probably correctly represented by 
the formula C28H 3 80 4 N2. These formulae, which are 
supported by molecular-weight determinations, indicate 
that each alkaloid contains two nitrogen atoms. 

In the stable neutral salts, the bases are combined with 
two equivalents of acid. Evidence of the existence of 
basic salts has also been adduced. In each base both 
nitrogen atoms are present as imino-groups; and these 
alkaloids are therefore disecondary bases. 

Emetine contains four, and cephaeline three, methoxyl 
groups, whilst the latter also contains a phenolic hydroxy] 
group. All the oxygen atoms contained in them are thus 
accounted for. Both alkaloids are optically active, the 
bases being lasvoratatory, emetine having [a]© -22 0 , and 
cephaeline {a]r> -18 0 , whilst the salts are dextrorotatory, 
anhydrous emetine hydrochloride J>]p -f-16 0 corresponding 
with [a]p +x8 D for the basic ion. 


Emetine yields, on oxidation with ferric 1 chloride in 
aqueous solution, a, scarlet, crystalline hydrochloride* 
which is termed rubremetine hydrochloride. Being formed 
by the removal of eight hydrogen, atoms from emetinfej 
it has the f ormula C29H3a0 4 N 2| HCl,6H20. It melts at 
127— 12& (corr.), contains four methoxyl, groups, and is 
monobasic. When emetine is oxidised with a large 
amount of potassium permanganate in aqueous acetone 
solution, 6 :7-dimethoxyiioquinoline-i-caiboxylic acid is 
formed, identical with the substance previously obtained 
by Goldschmidt by the oxidation of papaverine; 
m hemipinic acid has also been observed amongst the' 
oxidation products. 

b Cephaeline, on oxidation, behaves differently from eme¬ 
tine, ferric chloride giving rise to two crystalline oxidation 
products:—(i.) a hydroch!oride t 

melting at 249—250° (corr.), and containing three mtthoxyl 
groups but no hydroxyl group, (ii.) a hydrochloride y 
C i7 H 2i 0 6 N , HCUHaO, melting and decomposing at 158° 
(corr.), alter drying at 100®, and containing two methoxyl 
groups and a hydroxyl group. 

A crystalline N-methyl derivative of cephaeline, inciting 
at t94° (corr.), has also been obtained.. 

The results are being elaborated and extended, and it is 
hoped to communicate them fully to the Society later ift 
the year. ~ ^ 

i 203. “ Dibenzoyldiamtnoacetic Acid? By Paul Haa§. 

When a-bydroxyjbippuric acid— ■ , ■ - _ 

CfiHs’PONH-CHiOHJ-COaH, 
is heated to 150°, it is converted intodibenzoyldiaminbacetfc 
acid, tC6H 5 ’CO-NH}2CH*COaH, in a 40 per cent yield 
the latter substance, oft hydrolysis, decomposes into 
benzamide and glyOxylic acid. ' ' 

204. u The So-called Calcium J- Diglycerylphosphate? 
(A Correction.) By Frank Tutin. 

In a paper published by the present author and Mr. Hann ■ 
(Trans. , 1906, Ixxxbc., 1754), a calcium salt, melting at 
249—250®, was described, which, on hydrolysis with dilute 
acids, gave a small yield of fi-glycerylphoBphoric acid. 
Analyses, of the calcium salt mentioned gave results in _ 
harmony with the conclusion that it had the com¬ 
position Ci2H 2 80i6PaCa, provided it were assumed that, 
thirteen molecules of water of crystallisation were also 
present. It was therefore regarded as hydrated calcium 
0-diglyceryIphosphate. 

It has now been ascertained that this conclusion cannot 
he correct, since the calcium salt in question contains 
chlorine (about 38 per cent on the air-dried material). 
This fact, however, does not affect the identity of the 
j 3 -glycerylphosphoric acid prepared by the hydrolysis of 
the calcium salt, the formation of which was one of the. 
objects of the above-mentioned investigation. 

205. “Same Derivatives of Desylamine .” By Alex. 

McKenzie and Fred Barrow. — ;;; 

The authors have studied the conversion \of, phenyl- 
aminoacetic acid into desylamine, with the primary object 
of aiding an investigation, which is at present in progress, 
on the isolation of the optically active modifications of the 
base. 

fl-Phthalyliminophenylacetyl chloride, when acted on by 
benzene and aluminium chloride, gave desylphtbalimide 
(compare Pfaehler, Bet 1913, xlvi., 1700), from which 
desylamine can be obtained. 

A mixture of desylphthalimide and dibenzoylstilbene 
was produced by the interaction of, desyl chloride and, 
potassium phthalimide in presence of nitrobenzene at 
150—160 0 . 

2:4; 5-Tiiphenyloxazole was prepared by the dehy¬ 
dration of benzodesylaroide and concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

The action of various Grignard reagents on desylamine 
hydrochloride has also been investigated. 

, (To.be continued). 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Iron, atid Sieel. By 6 . F. Hudson, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
^with -a Section on Corrosion by Guy D. Bbngough, 
jk t A*, D.Sc. London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 1913* 
' The aim of this book—to put before students and practical 
men the elementary principles of the metallurgy of iron 
and steel—is well fulfilled, and it can be recommended as 
a .good introductory text-book, describing the outlines of 
foundry practice, the properties of irons and steels, and 
the constitution of the iron-carbon alloys. The photo 
micrographs of the latter are well reproduced, and a clear 
explanation is given of the construction and interpretation 
of equilibrium diagrams. Dr. G. -D. Bengougb has con¬ 
tributed to the book a chapter on the corrosion of iron and 
Steel, in which a fall Teview is given of modern work and 
theories on the subject. 


I 

The Function and Scope of the Chemist in a Pharmaccutica 
- Works. By Charles Alexander Hill. London * 
The Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ifelatid’ 
J: * 9 * 3 * 

“This lecture, which was delivered before the Institute in 
March, 1913, discusses aome aspects of the work of a 
chemist in pharmaceutical works. The manufacture of 
pharmaceutical chemicals and preparations is treated in 
outline, and some account is given of the different processes 
involved. The control of raw materials, finished products, 
&c., is discussed shortly, and the effect of the analytical 
control of,commercial products is made the subject of 
some practical remarks. The investigation or research 
work which may fall to the lot of a works chemist is con¬ 
sidered, and the part he can play on the commercial or 
less technical side is also pointed out. The lecturer aimed 
at stimulating the activity of the works’ chemist, and 
showing by actual examples how the man who has had a 
laboratory training but no experience in a factory may 
apply his knowledge to the best advantage of himself and 
his employer. 


The Qualitative Analysis of Medicinal Preparations , By 
TL C. Fuller, BhS. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. London ; Chapman and.Hall, Ltd. 1912. 

The task of determining the constituents of a mixed 
medicine is one which is exceedingly tedious and compli¬ 
cated, and ordinary text-books of analysis are of very little 
use, since they take no account of. the possible mutual 
, action upon one or another of the different drugs r which 
may be present, while the numerous articles on the subject 
which.have appeared in periodical literature are widely 
scattered and difficult of access/ The author of this book 
has worked out a systematic scheme by which a medicinal 
preparation can usually be completely analysed, the in¬ 
gredients being first separated into large groups, then into 
smaller groups, and finally identified as individuals. Some 
of the tests are new, while others have been brought 
together from various sources, and the scheme is really 
comprehensive, including all the usual medicinal 
substances. 


Dairy Technology. By C. Larsen, M.S.A., and W M - 

White, B.S. New Yoik : John Wiley and Sons. 

London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1913. 

This book treats of the technology of the dairy, the pre* 
paration of dried and condensed milk, renovated butter, 
and various other dairy products. Analytical methods 
and the more purely scientific side of the subject are not 
treated in it, and throughout American methods and 
practice are chiefly discussed. But inspectors, dairy 
owners, and the marketers of dairy produce in this country 
cau learn something from it. Copious statistics of city 


milk supplies are given, and plans for the improvement of 
the conditions under which milk, &c., is sold are suggested* 
The pasteurisation of milk is discussed, and the advantages 
and disadvantages ot the process are compared at length, 
while methods of standardisation of milk and cream are 
also described, with plenty of numerical examples. -The 
making of ice-cream both on the small and large scales 
is fully treated,.and chapters are added on the important 
and growing industries of.the manufacture of milk sugar, 
casein, milk powders, and the preparation of fermented 
milks. 


Service Chemistry. By Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.CJ 3 ., 
and J. S. S. Brame, F.C.S, Fourth Edition. London: 
Edward Arnold. *913. 

The importance of a knowledge of chemistry and metal¬ 
lurgy to naval and military officers is nowadays fully 
recognised, and the earlier editions of this book met with 
a well-deserved success which will undoubtedly be shared 
by the latest issue. The authors have kept the balance 
very well between the purely scientific side of the subject 
and the technical applications, and the discussion of every 
practical problem is led up to by a thorough explanation 
of the principles involved. The nature and causes of 
explosions and modern explosives are fully treated, and 
fuel problems, the corrosion of metals, the properties of 
alloys, boiler incrustations, and kindred subjects are dis¬ 
cussed with special reference to the knowledge of them 
which the naval or military officer should possess. 


The Journal of the Alchemical Society . Edited by H* 

Stanley Redqrove, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. Vol. I. 

Part 3, London : H. K. Lewis. 1913. 

The Alchemical Society was founded in 1912 for the study 
of the works and theories of the alchemists, and some in* 
teresting papers have been read before its meetings and 
subsequently published in the Journal. An ably written 
paper by Mr. Sijil Abdul-AU on M An Interpretation of 
Alchemy in Relation to Modern Scientific Thought” is 
contained in No. 3 of the Journal* together with an abstract 
of the discussion which followed the reading of it before 
the Society. 


Blue Book of Safety Appliances. London and Glasgow 
Messrs. Wallach Bros., Ltd. 

This booklet contains fully illustrated particulars of the 
patent oxygen apparatus designed by Messrs. Wallach 
Bros., Ltd., as well as many different kinds of helmets, 
masks, and other safety appliances, first aid cabinets, &c» 
A copy of the' memorandum by H.M. Chief Inspector of- 
Factories as to the use of water gas and other gases in 
factories and a very favourable report by Mr. B. H, 
Thwaite, C.E., on the various appliances are reproduced. 


Die Fabrikation der Tonerde . (“The Manufacture o* 

Clay”). By Dr. phil. A. Bergb. Halle-a.-S,: Wilhelm 
Knapp. 1913* (M. 3.80). - 

The great advances which have been made in recent years 
in methods of manufacturing clay are well described in this 
monograph, .which is designed to meet the want which has 
for some time been felt for a concise handbook on the 
subject, which, while not entering into full details,.gives a 
clear and adequate summary of modern developments of 
the indust^ The preparation of clay from bauxite is 
naturally given special prominence, and the treatment of 
the raw material, the ignition process, extraction of melt, 
&c., are carefully described. A short account is given of 
the uses of: clay, including fused clay and artificial gems, 
and the preparation of aluminium metal is very briefly 
treated. 
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Chemical Notices jrom Foreign Sources. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HUMPHREY OWEN JONES -MEMORIAL FUND. 

_ s :' ' ' To the Editor of the Chemical News* * V 
Sir,— The Committee "formed to carry out the generally 
Expressed desire that some suitable memorial of the late 
Humphrey Owen Jones, F.R.S., should be established, 
has received subscriptions amounting to about £3600. If 
is proposed to devote the sum collected to the endowment i 
of a teaching post in Physical Chemistry in the University j 
of Cambridge. , 

The Committee desires to close the subscription list at 
the end of this month, and requests further intending sub¬ 
scribers to Bend their contributions to the account of the 
H, O. Jones Memorial Fund, Messrs. Barclay and Co. J a 
Bank, Cambridge, before that date.—X am, &c., 

William J. Pope, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Chemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

July 7,1913. 


valerone, and symmetrical tetramethylisovalerone, The 
last ketone yields neither oxime nor semicarbazone. When/ 
reduced with sodium and absolute alcohol it gives the- 
corresponding-alcohol. 

Absorption of Neon by Electrodes of Luminescent 
"Tubes.—Georges Claude.—If a luminescent tube is filled 
with neon containing-1 per cent of helium the latter is 
rapidly absorbed,, and is found in an increased proportion. 
in the gases disengaged from' the volatilised metal.. A 
small amount of neon present in an atmosphere of helium 
is not similarly eliminated. ..Nitrogen resembles helium in 
being much more readily absorbed than neon, and ap¬ 
parently the .resistance of neon to absorption by electrodes 
is a true characteristic of this substance, which is also 
remarkable for its power o£ causing the cathodic volatilisa¬ 
tion of certain metals and for its very feeble dielectric 
cohesion. 

Density of Double Salts.—Ed. Chauvenet and Q. 
Urbain.—From experiments performed with the double 
chlorides of copper and ammonium it appears that the 
following law may hold good in certain cases:—The 
molecular volume of a double salt is frequently equal to 
the sum of the molecular volumes of its constituents. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
, ' SOURCES. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademic 

- des Sciences. Vol. clvL, No. 16, April 21,1913. 

I l^etf?d-sailkylation of Cycloh exan one and ff-Methyl- 1 
^ciohexanone, and Tri-alkylation of Menthofie.—A. j 
"Haller.—By the help of sodamide it is possible to replace | 
-all the atoms of hydrogen united to the two atoms of i 
carbon attached to the CO group in a cyclohexanone 
(whether substituted or not) byhydrocarbon radicles. In 
the Cases of the simple cyclic ketone and its /d-methyl 
derivative condensation products are always formed, the 
latter condensing less easily than its lower homologue, j 
while menthone gives no condensation products, with | 
cyclohexanone itself this condensation becomes more 
marked when attempts are made to introduce homologous 
radicles superior to methyl, so that only very few substi¬ 
tuted derivatives are obtained. The tetra-, penta-, and 
hexa-alkylcyclohexanones do not combine with either 
hydroxylamine or semicarbazide, and in ether, benzine, 
and toluene they resist the action of sodamide. In xylene 
they are split up, yielding very complex baBic derivatives. 

- Thermic Study of Uranyl Nitrate and its Hydrates. 
—M. de Forcrand.—From the heat of solution of the 
hydrates of uranyl their boiling-points can be calculated. 
The hexahydiate appears , to be a compound, the efflor¬ 
escence tension of which is not negligible at the ordinary 
temperature and the crystals may contain a little less than. 
6 H a 0 . The trihydrate is more stable, but the efflorescence 
tension is not quite negligible at the ordinary temperature. 
The dihydrate is still more stable, but at 98° it very slowly 
loses one of its molecules of water, while at zio° the other 
molecule is driven off after 150 hours. 

Dissociation of Gaseous Compounds by Light,— 
Darnel Berthelot and Henry Gaudecbon,—The law 
according to which in a given family of elements the 
stability of die compounds towards light decreases as the 
atomic weight increases is verified in the nitrogen and 
Carbon families, as shown by the: study of ammonia, pfaos- 
phoretted hydrogen and arseniuretted hydrogen, and of 
methane and hydrogen silicide. 

. No. 17, April 28, 1913. 

, Mcthylationof Iaovalerone by Sodamide and Methyl 
Iodide.—A.Haller and Edouard Batter.—When sodamide. 
and methyl iodide act on isovaierone the successive pro*: 
ducts are symmetrical dimethylisavalmone, trimetfcyliso- j 


Thus the molecular volume behaves like the other, pro¬ 
perties (colour, magnetism, chemical properties, &c*), with 
reference to which the salt in question appears to be a 
-perfect double salt. . ^ 

Quantitative Study of the Absorption of Ultra¬ 
violet Rays by Ketones, Diketones, and Ketonic 
Acids.—Jean Bielecki and Victor Henri.—All Bubstances 
of formula C» H 2 »+. x COCpHip+t possess an absorption, 
band between 2700 and 2800, its position 'and height 
depending upon the values of n and p. The: linking of the 
carbon atoms in the monoketones and the position of the 
ketonic group m the chain influence the absorption. When 
two ketonic groups are present in the same molecule ah 
exaltation of the absorption band is observed, but the 
position of the maximum is not affected. If ketonic and 
carboxyllic groups are both present the absorption cha¬ 
racteristic of the carboxyl group is raised and that of the 
carbonyl group is lowered. When a substance can,exist 
in both the ketonic and enolic forms the absorption varies 
with the proportion of the two forms present. 

Action of Formic Acid on Triphenylmethane Dyes. 
—Ar Guyot and A, Kovacbe.—When formic acid acts on 
triphenylmethane dyes normal, reduction first takes place, 
but the leucobase formed is ultimately reduced and split up,. 
There is evidently a complete continuity between the dyes 
and the carbinote deprived of all auxochrome, and the 
only difference between the twd groups of compounds lies 
in their reactive power, which depends upon the basicity 
of the molecules. 

No. 19, May 31,1913. 

- Preparation of Dlcyclohexylbutanes.—Pahl Sabatier” 
and M. Murat.—Theoretically there should be nine iso¬ 
meric dlcyclohexylbutanes, six derived from normal and. 
three from isobutane. None of these have been known 
before, but the authors have now prepared five of them 
(three from normal butane} by the direct hydrogenation of 
the corresponding hydrocarbons in. presence of nickel. 
Thus from symmetrical diphenylbutane x,. 4-dicyclobexyl- 
butane is obtained, and from x. 2-diphenylbutane x. 2-dt- 
cyclohexylbutane. 

Degradation of Mono and Dibasic Saturated Acids. 
—Tb. Barbier and R. Locquin.—Lower, homologues can 
be obtained from the saturated acids' by first transforming 
the carboxyl into a tertiary alcohol group by the .action of 
two molecules of CHjMgl on the ethyl or methyl ether 

R.CH 2 .CaOCH 3 + aCH 3 MgI->R— CHj—C(0H}<^|j 5 . 

Then the tertiary alcohols or the Uneaturated hydro¬ 
carbons derived from them by dehydration'are oxidised 

RCH,COH<^s + o^^ R.COOH + CH3.CO.CH3+H* 0 . 
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The ketones tan be psed for this transformation instead of 
the ether salts* If the COOH group is attached to a £H 2 

the group ^g 3 >-OH is'eliminated as CH3XO.QH3, while 

the neighbouring CH® is transformed into COOH. This 
the initial acid is converted into its next lower homologue. 
When the COOH is attached to a substituted carbon atom 
the principal product of oxidation is a ketone. The dibasic 
acids, behave like the monobasic acids, both carboxyl groups 
being attacked. 

’ Solid Phosphides of Hydrogen.—Louis Hackspill.— 
When the alkaline phosphides of formula P5M2 are treated 
with hydrochloric acid or acttic acid {very dilute), a yellow 
phosphoretted hydrogen of formula P5H2 is obtained. The 
existence of P 2 H or P12H6 seems doubtful. The author, 
in collaboration with M. R. Bossuet, has obtained a series 
of metallic phosphides corresponding to the acid P 5 H 2 . 

Phenyl-a-oxycrotonic Acid. — J. Bougault. - Good 
yields of phenyl-a-oxycrotonic acid can be obtained by 
saponifying the amide with oxalic acid. In the course of 
his researches on the preparation of phenyl-a-oxycrotonic 
acid the author has obtained an acid of formula CioHi 0 0 3i 
which results from a new isomerisation of che original acid. 
It appears to be C6H.COH-CH.CH2.CO2H, and is thus 
the enol form of benzoylpropionic acid into which it is 
transformed by caustic alkalis and strong acids. It is a 
crystalline substance fusing at 91 0 . 

’ I -Benzoyl-2-Phenyl-A 2 -Cyclopentene. — Edouard 
Bauer.—Sodamide brings about the condensation and 
cycUsatioaofdibenzoylbutane, giving i-benzoyl-2-pheriyl-A x 
cyclopentene fusing at 53°, and its 43 isomer fusing at 98°. 
The latter gives with sodamide a derivative which reacts 
with alcoholic iodides with formation of an alkyl ketone, 
Which reacts with sodamide like a trialkylacetophenone. 
In this reaction the carbon chain is broken at the CO 
group, with formation of i-metbyl- 2 -phenyl-A 2 'Cyclo- 
pentene and benzoic amide or of benzene and the amide of 
1 - methyl- 2- phenyl- A2-cyclopentene-1 -carboxylic acid. 


Bulletin de la Societe Chimique de France. 

Vol. xiii.-xiv., No. g, 1913. 

-Uranyl Formate.—Gaston Courtois.—When a con¬ 
centrated aqueous solution of uranic acid crystallises with 
formic acid only one hydrate is formed at the ordinary 
temperature, the neutral formate,(HCOa^U^.I^O. When 
dried over sulphuric acid this hydrate is very stable up to 
ioo°; when the temperature is raised it gives up water up 
to 150° and then very slowly decomposes. In con¬ 
centrated' aqueous solution the salt decomposes with 
formation of a basic crystallised salt of formula 
(HC0 2 )aU0a.H 2 0.N03.3H20. This basic salt is decom¬ 
posed by prolonged boiling, giving finally uranic acid, 
UO3H2O. The properties of the author’s salt are very 
different from those attributed by Oechsner de Coninck 
and Raynaud to uranyl formate. 

Zirconium Carbonates.—Ed. Chauvenet.—Zirconium 
oxide combines with carbonic acid to give hydrated ortho¬ 
carbonates, neutral and basic. When these compounds 
are heated they are converted into more and more basic 
and hydrated derivatives, but no anhydrous carbonate is 
obtained, and apparently no anhydrous carbonate, either 
neutral or basic, can exist. 

Benzoyl Cyanhydrines, Benzoyl-amides of Alde¬ 
hydes, and the Corresponding Acid Alcohols. M. 
Aloy and Ch. Rabaut.—The cyanhydrines of formic, 
propyl, and isobutyl aldehydes can be prepared by allowing 
a molecule of benzoyl chloride to act on an equimolecular 
mixture of the aldehyde and potassium cyanide in aqueous 
solution. In contact with concentrated HC 1 the cyan¬ 
hydrines readily yield the corresponding amides from which 
he acids are obtained by saponification. The benzoyl 
yanhydrine of furfurol can be obtained similarly, but jt 
does not give an amide or acid. 


Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Qcsellschaft, ' 

Vol. xlvi., No. 7. 

Behaviour of Hydrogen towards Palladium*— 
Gutbier, H. Gebhatdt, aud Berta Oltensteip.—Iri aEree* 
ment with the results of paal and Amberger the authors 
have found that as the temperature is lowered there is a 
very considerable 'increase in the amount of hydrogen 
occluded by palladium; At +20° the minimum occlusion 
occurs. The preparations of hydrogen-palladium obtained 
aie pyrophoric. 

Action, of Alkali Arsenite on Ethy 1 -disulphide. — 
—A. Gutmann.—Ethyl disulphide acts on tertiary sodium 
arsenite in the cold, giving sodium arsenate and ethyl 
mercaptan. This oxidising action is remarkable, since the 
disulphide contains no oxygen, but it is evidently due to 
the peroxide character of the disulphide; it acts upon 
water, removing hydrogen and liberating oxygen :— , 

C*Hjl +Hi0 - aC * H 5-SH + 0, 

and the oxygen then converts the arsenite into arsenate* 

Stable Chromous Oxide Compounds. — Wilhelm 
Traube and W. Passarge.—Certain chromous oxide salts 
form with free hydrazine stable salts which still contain 
'divalent chromium, but unlike other chromous salts are 
quite stable in air. They can be exposed to atmospheric 
oxygen for a day without undergoing any .change* and 
some of them are not even oxidised when suspended in 
water. If, however, they are dissolved in acids or in 
ammonia they readily absorb oxygen from the air. The 
following chromous hydrazine salts have been pre¬ 
pared : —CrCli.aNaH*, CrBra.2N 3 H4, CrI 2 .2N 2 H4, and 
CrS0 4 .(NaH4)2.H2S0 4 . 

Anhydrous Chlorides of Iridium of Four Different 
Valencies.—Lothar Wohler and S. Streicher. — The 
formation of anhydrous IrCl 4 occurs very slowly below 
ioo° from trichloride and chlorine under high pressure. 
The complex H 2 IrCl6 loses HGt above ioo°, yielding 
chlorine with a higher pressure |$an r atmosphere. . The 
trichloride can very easily be preffiped from the metal arid 
chlorine at 6oo°. In chlorine, at a pressure of 1 atmosphere, 
the trichloride can exist at temperatures ranging from 763° 
to ioo°. The chlorination of the metal and the dissocia¬ 
tion of the trichloride in certain conditions may lead to 
the formation of a dichloride or a monochloride. The 
former is capable of existence only between 763° and 773*, 
and the latter between 773 0 and 798° in an atmosphere of 
chlorine. 


Atti della Reale Accademia del Liticet. 

Vol. xxii. [i.] f No. 5, 1913. 

Notes on the Constitution of the Azoxy Com¬ 
pounds.— Angelo Angeli.—When an azo compound, 
C6H5N * N.C6H5, is treated with bromine or nitric acid 
the bromine atom or nitric radical takes up the para 
position in the N.C6H5 residue, probably with the inter¬ 
mediate formation of a dibromide:— 


«N.C6H 5 +Br2-> «N.C 6 H 5 -> «N.C6H 4 Br + HBr. 
Br* 


Ordinary azoxybenzene gives a dibromide which readily 
loses HBr, forming a parabromo derivative. Thus a-para- 
* CeH5.N-N.C6H5, 

bromoazoxy benzene is probably || and 

O 

CeH5.N-N.C6H5 

the / 3 -compound is 11 The a-derivative 

O 


with bromine gives a dibromo derivative identical with that 
obtained by the action of hydrogen peroxide on paradibromo- 
azobenzene. Apparently the atom of oxygen protects the 
aromatic residue united to the same nitrogen atom from 
the action cf the substituent. 
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J S^t^BlLITIES OP THE RARE EARTH SALTS 
i & ; "-«P BROMO-NITRO-BEN ZENE-SU LPHONIG 
ACID (1:4^2).* 

• ju* By S. H. KATZ And C> JAMfeS. 

• 1906, ii M 1595} used m^a- 
s^ptaiic acid very simcessfuUy for . the 

and purification of neodymium. Derivatives of 
1th®acid therefore gave promiseofbeing useful in wotkon 
rare earths. - 

;; B^omo-nitro-benuene ^ul phonic add {1 -* 2 14) was pre- 
-pU*i$ fey ^method of Limpreaht (Ber*, viiU, 456). The 
Jaql^aaeiioa, vermin, and yttrium salts, of this acid were 


other acid maternal beside tbfe bromo-hitro-benieoe- 
snlphoaic acid ^ 1 4: a) was formed J The latter crystallised 
well fronia boUin^ satnrated» aqueous solution. A pure ' 
material was retained by a series of fractional crystallisa¬ 
tions of the crude adds. The yield was about 30 per 
cent. Salts of lanthanum, cerium, yttrium, and ytterbium' 
were prepared. All crystallised nicely : from solution, 
forming Salts only .very faintly tinged with’the yellow 
colour of the add. The properties were such that this 
acid was seen to offer opportunity for a; definite 
comparative study cf the properties and solubilities of a 
series of rare earth salts. 

The compounds of the . acid with yttrium, lanthanum, 
cerium, praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, europium, 
gadolinium, erbium, thulium* and -ytterbium, were pre¬ 
pared and crystallised from solution. The first crop gf. 
crystals only were used in this work. - ’ * ’ 1 ‘ \ 

Composition was found by determination of waterpf 
crystallisation by heating the.air dry crystals to 200^ and 
by determination of R 2 0 3 by means of the oxalate 
precipitation and ignition. In the case of praseodymium 
the oxalate was titrated with a standard KMn0 4 solution. 
The results are given in Table I. . 



prepared and found to be very soluble* By spontaneous 
evaporation yellow warty crusts .finally loctned, which 
.were useless for crystallising. 

■>? Bromo-nitro-beflzene- auiphonic acid (1: 4! a) was 
ptefrared by the method of Augustin and Post (Ber„ viii., 

‘ t^gq). da solphonating the ^ br omewritro-benzene it was 
tsfeated with two and one-half times its weight of-sulphuric 
atetd -containing 40 ^per. cent freeS0 3 at roo°, ontit the 
dissolved completely In Wave*; whifch, required 
'^^^ewenty^ftmr:hours. The product was toated wa^h 
excess soh^e,ibt^um' + tfaehtfemb^d:;l|y 
,ti^^g^di\the proper amount ol’H^S0 4 * Dqnsidesabfe 


In the case 4>f. the erbium, thulium,-and ytterbimh . 
compounds, which contained twelve mpleculeaof watergf 
crystallisation, the water could not be determined,ipcfitjse 
at the temperature used for the other salts these..w^e; 
charred, while at a lower temperature the water wasnot 
ail evolved. j , / ' , , : . 

_ The colours of the salts of praseodymium,„ neodj mmm,' 
samarium, erbium', and thulium 1 were :not modified 
noticeably by the colour of the a^rdfadical. 
poui>dsxontainingn)ght molecules ,qf water 61 cfystallisa- 
^qn.Xorfired nefcffie-|[ike^crystalsj; 1^$^-WNfclnmg ten 
if^ecu^^mino^bstiomWnpa^v^ containing 

ibritim *£> lec^r«in a 
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Absorption of Ligfdby Water* 


1 bHBtncULft*w% 
l ' July r8, *9*3 


* ‘ \ J ' ‘Table I. 

■ H3O (percent). 

' j. ' j 2’ ' Cal. Foimd. 

V- ^CeHsBrJSOa-SO^ioHaO 16-29 15*90 

Li (C6H 3 Bi.NO*.S0 3 ) 3 .8H a O 12-80 12 80 
' I2‘90 

Ce (C6H3Br.NOa.SO3J3.8HaO 1278 is-fec. 

Pr (C6H3Br.NOa.SO3J3.8HaO 1378 13-05 
- 1478 

Nd (CflH3B1.NCI51.SO3J3.8HaO ia-74 12-82 

12-66 

Sa (CeHjBr.NOa-803)3.ioHaO 15-35 15 01 
" - ; I 4*9® 

Eo (C6H*Br.N0a.S03)3.xoHa0 1534 1498 

1573 

Gd (C6HsBr,NOa*S03J 3 .ioHaO 15-27 1473 

X4 - 99 

f£r (CfiHjBr.NOa. SO,),. raHaO — — 

TjB(C 6 H 3 Br.N 0 a.S 03 ) 3 .i 2 Ha 0 — — 

%Jij(C 6 H 3 Bt.NOa.S 03 > J .i 2 HaO - - 


R2O5 (per cent)* 
Cal. Found. 
10* l6 10*13 
10*07 
34*46 14*41 
14*38 

. i4*5 8 *4*5° 
14*58 
14-59 14-40 
14*43 
14-88 14-79 
14-82 
14-86 14*90 

14- 90 

14- 91 14-83 

14*98 

15- 36 15-43 

. I 5 'i 7 

15-60 15-62 

15- 62 
15-6815-64 

15*43 
1576 15-95. 

16- 02 


* y - ..** 4 - S 

iT IC6H3Br.NOa.S03)3 
. ta(C6H3Br.N0a.S0 3 ) 3 
Ce (C6H3Br*N0a.SO 3 )3 
ft (CsH3Br.NOa.SO3), 
Nd (C6H3Br.NOa.SO3), 
; Sa (C 6 HjBr.N 0 a.S 0 3 ) 3 
V- En (CflBs i Br.N0i.S0 3 )3 
f fid (CflH3Br.NOa.SO3), 
Br (CflH3Br.NOa.SO3), 
‘ Tm(C6H 3 Br.N0a.S0 3 )3 

Yb (CflH3Br.NOa.S03)3 


Table II. S 

Mols. anhydrous salt Per cent 
per 100 mols. H a 0 . anhydrous salt, 

0-1178 5*739 

0*09207, 4771 

0*1043 5*559 , 

o*xzx2 573® 

0*1322 6*762 

0*1427 7^272 

0*1222 6*310 

o*H37 5*938 

0-1178 6*056 

0*1214 - 6*379 

0*1397 7*294 


])^t constant at 25 0 . The results in Table II. are averages 
of duplicator 

The solubilities plotted against atomic weights are 
' B&owxt graphically in the accompanying diagram. It is 
seen that* with change in the water of-hydration, there 
is a change in direction of the solubility curve, which 
asoounts to a reversal of the Blope. The phenomenon 
; shown may be compared to that producing the change in 
thergeneral direction of the temperature-solubility curve 
of a angle salt forming various molecular compounds with 
water at different temperatures.^ That is, with a break in 
the general direction of the solubility curve there is a 
change ia tbe nature of the compound. 

, Work on the separation of various rare earths by 
crystallising salts of brpmo-nitro-benzene sulphonic acid 
{1:4: z) is now under way in this laboratory. 
-Dwhwxi.H.H.' 


Two Characteristic Colour Reactions of Phenyl¬ 
alanine.—L. Chelle.-—To identify phenylalanine a little 
of the substance is dissolved in 4 cc. of H 2 S 0 4 in the cold 
and the solution is divided into two portions. One drop 
of formol Is added to the one, when an orange colouration, 
rapidly turning brown, is produced. One drop of an 
alcoholic solution of paraldehyde is added to the other, 
and after ten minutes a lemon colouration is produced. 
After an hour it exhibits a green fluorescence. By these 
two reactions one milligrm. of phenylalanine can be 
detected. The second test is most useful for quantitative 
determination, which can be performed by comparing the 
Colourations obtained after one hour .—Bulletin des 
Travaux de la Soviet: de Pharmacia de Bordeaux, vol. Hit. 
March, 1913. 


THE ABSORPTION OP LIGHT BY WATER 
CHANGED BY THE PRESENCE OP STRONGLY 1 
HYDRATED SALTS, AS SHOWN BY THE 
RADIOMICROMETER.* 

New Evidence for the Solvate Theory of Solution. 

By J, SAM GUY, E. J. SRAEFFER, and HARRY C. JONES 

The use of the radiomicrometer in studying the absorption; 
spectra of certain substances has already been discussed 
by Jones and Guy (Phys. Zeit., 1912, xtii., 649), The 
radiomicrometer was used in the study of absorption 
spectra of solutions, rather than the grating Spectrograph 
and the photographic plate, because the radiomicrometer" 
enabled us to measure not only the positions of the different 
lines and bands, but also to study quantitatively their in¬ 
tensity. Further, the radiomicrometer, as has already 
been pointed out, enables us to study the absorption Bpectra 
of solutions over a much greater range of wave-lengths 
than the photographic method. 

In building a raaiomicrometer that would be adapted to 
this* work, that is, with sufficient sensibility and with a 
short period, one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
was to obtain copper wire free from iron. This was a 
necessity, since the presence of an appreciable quantity of 
iron in the copper gave rise to a u magnetic control M which 
rendered the instrument unstable and the zeropoint incon¬ 
stant. This difficulty was for the most part overcome*; 
due . to the kindness of Messrs. Leeds and Noithrup, of 
Philadelphia, and of R. W. Paul, of London. They both 
furnished us with copper wire so free from Iron that the 
“ magnetic control 99 could easily be regulated. By means 
of this wire and the thermoelectric junction already de¬ 
scribed (Phys- Zeit., 1912, xiii., 651), a most sensitive 
radiomicrometer which at the same time had a very short 
period was built. Work with salts of neodymium add 
praseodymium, the results of which were recorded in thd 
Physikalische Zeitschrift, was done with this instrument. 

At the beginning of the present academic year the ab¬ 
sorption spectra of solutions of a large number of salts of 
different metals were mapped out. The spectra of these, 
salts were compared with the absorption of 'water, using 
the same depths of water as the ..water 
solutions. * It was soon found’ that' the abSofptt^W 1 tm' 
solution was less, and in some cases vary much less, than 
that of the layer of water having a depth equal to the 
depth of the water in the solution. The depth of water 
in the solution was determined from the concentration of 
the solution and from its specific gravity. 

It is obvious that the above is a very remarkable fact. 
The dissolved substance could not have less than no; 
absorption of light* the assumption having been made, up 
to this time, that in an aqueous solution the water present 
absorbs just as much as pure uncombined water. The 
above result 1 b directly at variance with everything that 
was known at the time. 

It became at once obvious that we could not measure 
the absorption spectrum of a solution, subtract from it the 
absorption due to water, and conclude that the remainder 
was the absorption due to the dissolved substance, since 
the water in the solution has very different absorption from 
an equal amount of pure uncombined water. 

We then carried out a number of experiments in cells 
whose depths could be easily and accurately adjusted, 
with different substances, in the following manner:—We 
measured the absorption spectra of a number of different 
substances. We then measured the absorption spectra of 
water having the same depths of layer as the water in the 
solutions. We found that for certain substances the pure 
water was more opaque than the solutions, and for other 
substances the water was more transparent. The per¬ 
centage transmission, that is, the deflection* of the radio- 

. * .This investigation was carried out with the aid of a Grant 
generously awarded by the Carnegie Institution of Washington to H/ 
C. Tones. From the A mtricad Chemical Journal, xlix.. No. 4. 
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micrometer for the solution, divided by the deflection for 
water, for the first named substances amounted to more 
than zoo .per cent* Pore water bad a different absorption 
from an Sepal depth of prater in the solution, and sincethis 
difference varied from one dissolved substance to another* 
it is obvious that this method was not the one to be fol¬ 
lowed. It would be very difficult, not to say impossible, 
to interpret the resolts obtained by dividing the radiomicro- 
meter deflection for the solution by those for pure water. 
Wb should simply be obtaining the transmission of the 
Solntion In terms of pure water, which was not what was 
desired. 

What we want to know is the actual absorption or 
transmission of the solution, and then that of pure water 
having a depth of layer that was just equal to that of the 
water in the solution. These two sets of results could 
then he compared with one another. 

; In this earlier work we bad, however, noted that solu¬ 
tions of those substances which are largely hydrated are, 
more transparent than pure water having the depths of the 
water in the solutions in question. Solutions of nob¬ 
by drated substances, or of only slightly hydrated sub* 
Stances, provided the substances themselves do not absorb 
light, are not more transparent than pure water having the 
same depths as the water in the solution. 

It would seem from this observation that water com¬ 
bined with the dissolved substance had less absorption of 
light than pure uncOmbined water. To test this quantita¬ 
tively the following procedure was adopted\ 

/ > A solution Of the substance in question was prepared of 

B :oncentration and its specific gravity determined, 
lution Was placed in one cell, set to. a depth of, say* 
Some of the samb solution was then placed in 
0$! hettd a deptb Of, say, i mm. Light of given 
wavelength wasthen passed through the one 
and the deflection noted. Light of this same 
was then passed throngh the other solution, 
setion in this case also noted. The deflection 
produced when the deeper solution was in the path of the 
. beam of light was then divided by the deflection produced 
when the shallower solution was in the path of the light, 
and this gave the absolute transmission of the solution of 
the substance in question of known concentration, having 
a depth of layer of 20 mm. This process was repeated for 
the different parts of the spectrum, changing the wave¬ 
length of light from reading to reading by only a small 
amonnt. Light of any given wave-length was always 
passed through the one solution, and then at once through 
the other solution of a different depth. The object in using 
the two depths of the same solution, and then dividing the 
deflection produced by the deeper layer by that obtained 
when the more shallow layer was in the path of the beam 
of light, was to eliminate any effect of reflection from the 
glass ends closing the cells containing the solutions, and 
also to eliminate any changes in the total amounts of 
energy sent through the solution, due to slight changes in 
,the intensity of the Nemst glower, - 

1 ?rQmthe specific gravity of the solution and its known 
Concentration, the amount of water in a layer of the solu¬ 
tion, say, 20 mm. in depth, could easily be calculated. 
Similarly, the amount of water in a layer of the solution 
which was 1 mm, deep could also be calculated. Water 
.was then introduced into the two cells, and these cells so 
adjusted that the difference in the depth of the two was 
1 exactly equal to the depth of the water in the layer of the 
, solution which was 20 mm. deep. 

The deflection for the water in the deeper cell was then 
"read for any given wave-length of light, and then, at once, 
deflection when the light was passed through the mor* 
shallow layer .of water. The deflection for the deeper 
I layer was divided by the deflection for the more shallow 
' layer, i This operation was repeated for the_various wave¬ 
lengths, of light in the manner just described; The result 
was the absolute transmission for water with a depth Of 
layer juat equal to the depth pf water in the solution m 
■<.uestiom t-'* . . v ■ - ■’ 
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4/N NH4CI. 
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S^HBWNOs. £ 
HjO, I/Iq. ■ H 3 O, 


979 


50 

52 

52 

50 , 

54 

982 

47 

46 

45 

46 

44 

.48 

985 

4i 

45 

43 

43 

40 

4* 

991 

39 

43 

4* 

43 

39 

43 

1007 

39 

43 - 

4* 

42 

■ 39 

44 

1013 

40 

42 

39 

44 

41 . 

44 

1019 

42 

46 

40 

48 

42* 

44 

1025 

4i 

42 

44 

49 

45 

- 48 

1032 

49 

49 

.44 , 

, 49 

48 

49 

1637 

53 

52 

58 

55 

5» 

53 

1042 

56 

56 

53 

58 

55 

55 

.1046 

59 

60 

57 

57 

.57 , 

80, 

1059 


62 

58 

65 

60 

85 

1065 

oi 

87 

62 

87 

84 

« 85 

1072 

71 

68 

64 

68 

66 

- 89 

1078 

74 

72 

67 

87 

66 

73 

,74 

1085 

75 

73 

67 

66 

68 

1100 

77 

75 

68 

72 

69 . 


m3 

76 

76 

89 

72 

89 

78 

1138 

75 

72 

68 

: 70 

68 

73 

X148 

70 

89 

64 

85 

64 

■, n 

1x58 

64 

63 

62 

,64 

59 

, 6 4 

X165 

58 

* 59 

58 

58 

56 

60 

1172 , 

52 

5i 

50 

50 

53 

53 

1179 

42 

40 

40 

40 

38 


1186 

29 

28 

29 

26 

- 29 

' 

1198 

18 

19 

19 

19 

X8 

*9 

1200 

13 

16 

14 

13 

xz 

*7 

1206 

IO 

12 

12 

12 

9 - 

*3 

1213 

10 

XX 

10 

X2 

9 

*3. 

1220 

10 

XX 

10 

XX 

9 

xz 

1227 

10 

XX 

XO 

XX 

9 

XZ 


The above results for the solution are plotted as one 
curve, and those for water having the same depth as the 
water in the solution as another curve, wave-lengths being 
abscissae and transmission ordinates* A comparison, of 
the two curves shows at once whether water m the flee 
uncombined condition or the same depth of water in the 
solution in question is the more transparent. 

The data obtained by dividing the deflections produced 
by the deeper solutions by those for the more shallow, 
and, similarly, by those for water, are also given in the 
following tables.. These are the data from which the 
curves were plotted. 

The substances studied were chosen from the standpoint 
of their power to solvate or to combine with the solvent in 
which they were dissolved. In all of the work recorded in 
this, paper the solvent used was water. We ,were practi¬ 
cally limited, in this phase of the work, to those substances 
which themselves have little or no power to absorb light. 
We were limited to thosesubstances that are both colourless 
In the visible part of the spectrpm, and have; little or ho 
absorption in the regions in which the absorption bands of 
water occur#' ri^v*. fl 
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' We selected for these substances with, little or no hy- 
^tfeting power salts of potassium and ammonium. The 
.Vpcft2tts>am : salts ;bodied were the chloride and nitrate. 

~ djtonmnitan cWorKit: and nitrate were also investigated. 
We selected for the salts with la^ge hydrating power 
Usdcimn chloride, toagnesiem chlotfde, and aluminium 
sulphate- These saltswere shown, by the. earlier work in 
this lahc«a&bty r which was done shortly after Jones pro- 
/posed tbe&ol VaCe theory of solutions, Using the freezing- 
l^ihkt method, to be among the most strongly hydrated 
,.r avbstanees with which wfe are familiar. „ l ,,, 

It will beeeen from the followingdata thattwo depths 
oflayersof each solution of every substance investigated 
were employed. The Object of this was to bring out the 
two most important water bands in the region of the 
spectrum investigated. This coaid not be done by studying 
<mly one depth of solution, since the depth which was 
necessary and sufficient to bring out clearly one of these 
water bands would not bring the other out in the way 
desired. By using the two depths of solution and studying 
each of them in the manner described above, that is, by 
the differential method, we were able to investigate both of 
the water bands as produced, on the one hand/ by the 
pure solvent, and, on the other, by the solution. 

In the accompanying tables, under X are grVen tbe 
wave-lengths of light that were passed through the Solution, 
and under i/I 0 the percentage of transmission, on tfceone 
.hand, of the solution, and,-on the other, of watw haviag a ■ 
•depth exactly equal to that of the water in the solution. 

The ordinates of the carve, as has already been state , 
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5'38/NCaC!* 

I /to- H a 0 . 

4- 9 6/NMgClfi. 

I/Io. 

ra/N Al a (S04)8. 
H a 0 . I/Ie. 

Had; 

710 

94 

98 


98 

, 95 

m 

724 

9.2 

98 

98 

98 

95 /. 

9 5 

74 * 

9 ° 

95 

93 

9 f 

94 

93 ; 

760 


94 

94 , 

98 

• 92 

93 

776 

88 

93 

; 92 - 

97 

93 

95 > 

.798. 

91 

, 96 

93 

94 

- 92, 

90 

818 

93 ' 

99 

go 

go 

93 

92 

836 

92 

97 

-92 

95 

ga 

93 

85s 

go 

93 

gr 

90 

90 

9* 

878 

$0 

90 

9 i 

-93 

gx 

90 
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89 

92 

88 

92 

89 

QO 

g22 

86 

91 

88 

9 i 

85 

86 

947 

87 

84 

84 

86 

82 

8x 

95 & 

78 

79 

76 

78 

76 

73 

964 

75 

73 

82 

76 

11 

66 

969 

70 

68 

75 

69 - 

68 

6x 

974 

65 

62 

68 

65 

H 

55 

979 

59 

53 

6x 

50 

38 

4 » 

982 

51 

49 

48 

5 r 

53 

42 

985 

48 

49 

54 

45 

5 * 

40 

991 

44 

46 

48 

49 

47 

39 

1007 

42 

46 

46 

48 

46 

38 

1013 

42 . 

46 

' 45 

5 ® 

46 

39 

1019 

43 

49 

44 : 

5 *. 

44 

4 o 

I025 

47 

50 


44 

46 

43 

1032 

52 

53 

SI 

54 

46 - 

45 

7037 - 

. 55 

55 

52 

5 & 

-52 

50 

1042 

58 

59 

56 

58 

33 

53 

1046 

62 

62 

59 

65 

55 

55 

1059 

66 

65 

63 

67 

55 

38 

1065 

71 

70 

69 

70 

62 

63 

1072 

74 

72 

7 i 

75 

60 

65 

1078 

75 

74 

71 

76 

% 

69, 

1085 

z 8 

76 

76 

79 

65 


XIOO 

80 

77 

78 

79 

67 


XII3 

79 

78 

80 

lx 

67 \ 

£* 

1x3$ 

77 

73 

77 

78 

64 
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XI48 

74 

7 * 
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77 

60 

1158 

69 

65 

73 

73 

:>S 7 

53 

1165 

66 
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63 

65 

Hi 1 

33 , 

XI72 
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43 
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44 

45 
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1x86 
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32 

34 

22 
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24 
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17 

23 
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20 
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l6 

18 

17 

x6 
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12 X 3 

13 
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16 
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14 

9 
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12 

13 

14 

*5 

XI 

xo 

1227 

12 

13 

14 

x6 

12 
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are percentage transmissions and the abscissae wave¬ 
lengths. 

In Table I.-the depth of layer of all the solutions was 
the difference between ai and x, i.*., ao mm. The depth 
of water was in every case the same as that of the water in 
the solution in question. 

The depth of layer of the solutions in Table IL was the 
difference between xx mm. and x mm„ »♦«., xo mm. The 
depth of water used was in every case the same as that of 
the water in the solution* 

In Table II. the depth of layer of the solution that was 
used was only half of that in Table I. The object qf this 
was to bring out more prominently the second water band. 

The depth of later of the solutions in Table III. was the 
difference between ax mm, and x mm„ »** M ao mm The 
depth, of water used in every case was the same as that of 
the.water in the solution. 

In Table IV. the depth of layer used was the difference 
between, n and x mm., i>e,, io mm. The object of using' 
fte smaller depth of the solution was to bring out move 
clearly in. the: case of hydrated, salts the aecond 'waist¬ 
band. 
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, ' ^49trV JV* value; of the land. Generally water onty existfi m ln- 

s 5 \: „ yMHQuGk:; 4*S#KMgQl* roa/lf AlatSOdg. sufficient quantities, and It is necessary hot to waste it, 
j*/'V fflo* -« HfiO, I/I0- , / HjO. I/Ifl. HaO. so as to' make.it go oyer as large a space as possible./ - ’ ; r 

/ K#5^‘ , ,.^4 -; , S4 r 82- 84. * v 79 82 / In tfaeir studies MM. Mints and Labr6have:discovered. 

84,. 84 ‘_$3 / ' 84 78 8l that generally too^ much water is employed, and that it 

84 86 . 83 84 78 84 _ might be economised without diminishing the effects of 

{ 86 _ 85 82 83 77 83 irrigation. "This water might then be employed over larger 

^4w"v 8? , 83 79 80' 75 80, surfaces., - r K - * i ' ” 1 '■ 

p 4 l'S$r .*-- 4 fc> ’ ' 29 77 . 77 73 77. The two chemists have determined the quantities of 

t^iSmv 1 *8 76 77 7« 70 7* I water really useful for grounds of different hinds. These 

quantities' vary enormously. MM, Mints and Laind 
have also fixed the data of a rational arrangement which 
would realise a great economy of water, ‘ 

Extraction of. Oil from Condensation Waters 
. The escapement vapour of steam engines draws off, 
mechanically with itself, the greasing oil, and this,has 
induced engineers to construct different apparatus for 
the extraction of this cal. But ordinary separators only 
retain about 75 per cent; thfe 25 per cent "which remain* 
go Into the condenser, where they produce in the water 
little spheric corpuscles, a veritable emulsion as it were, 
which forms a {aye? Oh the surface of the water- This: 
layer presents the particularity of being electrically charged 
and acts like a veritable colloidal solution. 

' It is then possible by the addition of a colloidal solu r , 
tron, charged with electricity of a contrary sign/to pro¬ 
duce the precipitation of the oil. This is what takes' 
place in a new process that consists in electrolysing the 
water by the help of electrodes of iron after having 
rendered it conductive by a dissolution of carbonate of 
soda.' ‘ ' ' ' *\ r - j ' 

It is thus possible to eliminate 98-5 per cent of the oil, 
and the expense for the electric current and the carbonate 
of soda does not exceed five centimes (one halfpenny) 

^ ^ ^ ^ _. . per cubic metre treated. Moreover, the small quantity <m* 

■ X358 37 29 33 30 20 21 alkali that remains in the water is advantageous, as it 

1365 33 25 29 26 t8 19 has the effect of delaying the attack on the iron of the 

X372 29 21 25 22 15 15 walls of the* cauldron, ,■ / ' ; ^ 

1404 12 10 12 11 T< 7 5 The Forecast of Storms by WirelessTelbgraphy, 

7418 7 6 7 9 4 3 M. Turpain, Professqr at the Faculty Of Science of 

1430 3 3 4 3 2 2 the Unlversity of Poitiers, cpntinues to pursue his experi- 

I443 2 1 1 1, t 1 ments concerning the forecast of Storms by wireless 

;; r \ (To be .continued^. * te !§? a ^* . . ' , , ' ' , \ ' 

/ The observations, registrations, ahd forecasts of stoops 

— 1 — ----—■—- have, says M. Turpain, been pursued throughout the year 

THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. T 9 12 b 7 means of different arrangements of apparatus that 

^ , ■ ' , 0 . - . 1 d® scr * b « d last year, principally by means of receptive 

(From Our P arts C orrespondent), apparatus with needles, inserted in the circuit of an 

, ' „ , enregistrating milH-amperemeter/ 1 These apparatus have: 

Sugar may Stop the Development of Young been worked at the posts of Poitiers (Faculty of Sciences, 
Subjects. ~ . Manroc, University pf Poitiers), La Eochelle, Par?|-la- 

Jacques Parisot and Pierre Mathieu have arrived Nation, the Observatory pf the -Pic du Midi, Bagnerea £e 
Rt the following conclusions after having subjected a Bigorre, the Observatqry of the Puy de D6me. 
pertain number of rabbits to the ingestion of sugar for The forecast was currently from fou? to five hours, and 
I, periods varying from a few weeks to several months sometimes reached six to eight hours. ‘ " 

: ; v At firsta decrease of weight is.observed* soon followed The station installed in Baris, Place 4 « Is Nation, has 
f:,by a recovery or even an increase, then finally a persistent been able to warn the farmers of Montreuil and to avoid 
decrease. The troubles caused by the first ingestions are them having firing to prevent hail storms, either when die . 
pretty easily reparable, those resulting from the absorption weather although threatening was not stormy, or when 
of abundant and repeated doses are much more lasting, it was deduced from the inscription that the stpjm 
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indefinitely would not pass over Montreuil* In this why, with a spying 
leir develop-, of L. 8 for every firing avoided, the Paris station was' jam 
to make the Montreuil part economise several, tbousalir 
effected on (^francs. ‘ J t 

The same apparatus are employed at the 
Observatory for the Control pf: the psra-haif a^arat#' 


meat, . ..- 

1*' /These are but laboratory experiments, ^effected on 

Animals, and their results, naturally, could not, uncon : me same apparatus are employed at the 

^trotted, be applied to human beings. Nevertheless, ttiby Observatory for the Control of: the p^ra-haij 
taking into consideration, and it would be installed in ,the department pf Gironde. ^ ’- v 
$ to have hut a. limited confidence in the all- Besides these indications nf a practical ofllt 

vriut Of. sug&t whenever it ijs absorbed in> J cations’supplied by t^e foretellers a)la^jrpf, 3 
;f^wabfe.quantities. T .T' ' \/: I s /'{= .1 “ 

■. '{ W*TBRINfl'PfTHB ; 
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New Band Spectrum Associated with Helium. 


The studies made with a view of foreseeing rain or a 
rainy period have been pursued, and have given a con- 

- corda ge of abont 75 per 100. These researches are 
especially to be pursued with bolometric apparatus allowing 
of the enregistering of the energy of the discharges* In 
order to confirm these new results it is necessary to under- 
take hew bolometric .measures simultaneously in two posts 

- of observation* 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, pune 2 6th, 1913. 

Sir Ronald Ross, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

1 Papers were read as follows:— 

v H Phosphorescence of Mercury Vapour after Removal of 
the Exciting Light” By F. S. Phillips* 

“ Light Sensaridniand the Theory of Forced Vibrations 
. By Dr. G. J* Burch, KR.S* . 

“Fluctuation imthe Ionisation due to y-Rays” By P. W. 
BuewdOb* ' s ■; 

“Force Exerted on a Magnetic ParHcie by a varying 
Electric Field.” By J. G. Leathem, M.A. 

“Luminosity Curve of a Colour Blind Observer By 
W* WATSON, F.R.S. 

“ A Critical Study of Spectral Series . Part III. The 
Atomic Weight Term, ond its Import in the Constitution of 
Spectra.” By Prof, W. M. Hicks, F.R.S. 

*f A Band Spectrum Attributed to Carbon Monosulphide ” 
By L. C. Martin. 

.V A complex band system occurring in the spectrum of the 
efeetric discharge through carbon disulphide vapour in 
. addition to the bands due to sulphur, is also found in the 
. Spectrum given by sulphur in the carbon arc* These bands 
^Oaly occur in the presence of both sulphur and carbon, and 
1 are probably due to carbon monosulphide. 


took the daily range of horizontal force at Kew, or the 

(magnetic character of the day, there undoubtedly existed 
for the epoch 1890 to 1900 a period of twenty-seven days 
or slightly more, in the sense that if an individual day were 
highly or moderately disturbed, days twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight days later were on the. average more dis¬ 
turbed than usual. The result was not peculiar to the 
large disturbance usually termed “ magnetic storms,” and 
appeared in all the years examined, whether quiet ~~ 
disturbed. 

The present paper finds the same result to hold true of 
the years 1906 to 1911 when use is made of the magnetic 
“ character ” figures which have been published since 1906 
at de Bilt, under international auspices. It is also found 
that the result is as. true of quiet as of disturbed Cha¬ 
racteristics. If an individual day is quiet, the day which 
is twenty-seven or twenty-eight days subsequent is on the 
average more quiet than normal. Moreover, whether the 
selected day is quiet or disturbed, the days which are 
earlier by twenty-seven or twenty.eight days show a re* 
lation to it exactly similar in character and amount to that 
shown by the day which is twenty-seven or' twenty-eight 
days subsequent. The relation can also be traced both back¬ 
wards and forwards in time for several successive multiples 
of the twenty-seven-day period, the amplitude of the suc¬ 
cessive w pulses ” gradually diminishing. 

The paper also investigates whether the phenomena pre¬ 
sented by the . twenty-seven day period vary with the 
period of the year, and what the relationships are, if any* 
between magnetic “ character ” and Greenwich measures 
of sunspot area and facuise and Wolfer’s sunspot fre¬ 
quencies. The apparent sunspot relationships are found 
to vary a good deal from year to year. 

“ New Series of Lines in the Spark Spectrum of Mast 
nesium.” By A. Fowler, F.R.S. , 

From experiments on the spectrum of the magnesium 
arc in vacuo, it has been found that there are seven lines 
which are associated with the well-known spark line 
4481*35, their wave-lengths being 3104*91,266**00,2440*68, 
*3*9-68. 3253-94, 220275, and 2166-35. The eight lines, 
taken alternately, fall into two series having their common 
limit at 49776 on the frequency scale. The series ate 
analogous to the two principal series pf hydrogen lines, 
which have recently been investigated fy the aumor. 


“Additional Triplets and other Serifs Lints in the 
Spectrum oj Magnesium.” By A. Fowtta. F.R.S., and 
W. H. Reynolds, B.Sc. ■ i?i ■ , ' 

The paper gives particulars of eight ne-alfiplets which 
have been photographed in the ultra-violUfspectrum pf 
magnesium, and improved wave-lengths for some of the 
lines previously recorded. The Rydberg series of single 
hnes^ has also been extended, and four strong solar lines of 
previously unknown origin have been identified with lines 
of this aeries* Attention is also drawn to a probable second - 
subordinate series of single lines. Formulae representing 
the various senes are given. 

" ^ N * w Band Spectrum Associated with Helium.” By 
W. E. Curtis, B.Sc. , y . 

The paper describes a new band spectrum observed 
under certain conditions in vacuum tubes containing helium 
and hydrogen. The experiments suggest that the bands 
are due to hehum, but until hydrogen can be more com- - 

SSStly Si ■ ° rigin Cann °‘ regarded as 1 

of Abnormal Trichromatic Colour Vision Due 'id r 
%,?$*& £* of the Green Sensation Curve.' 

Sir W. De W. Abney, F.R.S., and W. Watson, F.R.S, 


_ "Structure of the Skull oj Dicynodon as Revealed by 
Sfnal Sections,” By IgbrNa B. J. Sollas and W. J. 

Soiaas, F.R.S. ■ J 

, "Carbohydrate-metabolism in its Relation to the Thyroia 
Gland-.—The Effect Of Thyroid Feeding on the Glycogen 
Content oftheLtver and on the Nitrogen Distribution in 
the Uytne,” By W, Cramer and R. A. Krause. 

„ “Sublimation oj Metals at Law Pressures.” By G. W 
C. Kaye, D.Sc., and D. Ewen.' 

"Energy of RSntgen Rays.” By R. T. Beatty, D.Sc. 

'•Some Phenomena of Sunspots and of Terrestrial Mag - 
Part «. by Dr. C. Chreb, Sc.D„ LL.rf, 

The paper is a continuation of one termed for brevity 
S.M., which appeared in the Phil. Trans., A, ccxii , 7,. 

dev0 ? ed *® question of the existence of a 
pwiod of approximately twenty-seven days in terrestrial 
magnetic phenomena. Independent studies of magnetic 

\h ^ iS n S Penod of years at Greenwich 
and Toronto led Mr. Harvey and Mr. Maunder a good 
^y years ago to the conclusion that an interval* 

m a greater number of cases than could SK and n W’, ™ Naim , of insymts 

ascribed to pure chance. ML showed that JSS& 
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Infiuence ot Substitution on Re activity of -p-Phenylenediamine. 

w Action.” XXI. Lipase.” III. Bv 1 as centres: in KBr and KT *Y 


as centres; in KBr and KI the heavy halogen atoms alone 
act, and so the pattern is characteristic of the face-centred 
cube lattice. The diagrams of other crystals are discussed 
m reference to theseconclusions. 

By means of the X-ray spectrometer, described in a 
previous paper, the dimensions of these lattices can be 
accurately compared; and the relative magnitudes of the 
different orders of spectra reflected from any face, and 
from different crystals, yield information which confirms 
the above conclusions. ; It also appears that the weight 
associated with each point of the lattice is proportional to 
the molecular weight of the substance. These conclusions 
yield the necessary information for the accurate calculation 
of the wave-length of the X-ray. 

“ Resonance of the Tissues as a Factor in the Trans¬ 
mission of the Pulse and in Blood Pressure. By Leonard 
Hill, F.R.S., J. M. McQueen, and W. W. Ingram. ■ 

“ Experiments on the Flow of Viscous Fluids through 
Orifices.”^ By G. F. Davidson. 


, " Studies on Enzyme Action.” XXI. Lipase.” III. By 
: prof* H.E. Armstrong, F.R.S., andH. W. Gosney, B.Sc. 

, Studies in the Heat Production Associated with Mus- 
' putar Work” , (Preliminary Communication). By Prof, 
y ;J. S t Macdonald; ^ ” 

>,, **Formation of the Anthocyan Pigments of Plants.” 
' Fart VI. By Prof. F. Kreblb, F.R.S., E. F. Armstrong, 
and W. N. Jones. 

-* Question of Fractional Activity (* Alt or None * 
” Phenomenon) in Mammalian Reflex Phenomena By T. 
. Graham Brown. 

-I 

u Thermal Effects Produced by Heating and Cooling 
palladium in Hydrogen By J. H. Andrew and A. 
-Holt, D.Sq. 

, ' u Peculiar Form of Low Potential Discharge in ike 
^Highest Vacua” By Hon. R. J. Strutt, F.R.S. 

' j" Note on Copying Machinery.” By A. Mallock, F.R.S. 


’ ** Relation between the Crystal-symmetry of the Simpler 
Organic "Compounds and their Molecular Constitution.” 
P*rtU, By Walter Wahl. 

. u Experiments on the Temperature Coefficient of a Kew 

Collimator Magnet.” ; By G; 4* Shakespxar. ' 

** Spectroscopic Investigations in Connection with . the 
f Aetive Modification of .Nitrogen, III. Spectra Developed 
the Tetrachlorides of Silicon and Titanium ” By W. 

of Wipes though Fine Slits in thin Opaque 
ffpfreensf* By Lord Rayleigh, G.M., F.R.S. 

»Reflection of X-rays by Crystals.” II. By Prof. 
W. H. Bragg, F.R.S. 

In a previous communication (April, 1913) it was shown 
that the wave-lengths of homogeneous pencils of X-rays 
could be expressed accurately in terms of the space rela¬ 
tions of a crystal. The formula X m 2d sin 0 connected 
the wave-length x with 0, the glancing angle at which the 
pencil was reflected in the crystal face, and d the distance 
between parallel reflecting planes. The angle 0 could be 
. determined with accuracy, but want of exact knowledge 
: of crystal structure threw difficulties in the way of a com- 
y plete evaluation of wave-length. W. L. Bragg, using two 
independent methods of research (those of the Lane 
diagram, and of reflection in the crystal lace), has shown 
that in all probability the value ol d is 2*81 x 10- 8 cm. 
- From this it follows that the wave-length of the “ B peak ” 
is i*io,xio-®. Characteristic. radiations having wave¬ 
lengths 1*25x10“* and i*66xio-» ate emitted by bulbs 
; having anticathodes of tungsten and nickel respectively. 
/• So far as jt has been found possible to measure the absorp¬ 
tion coefficients, they belong to, rays which are char 
racteristic of the anticathode metals, and the quantum 
energy—Planck’s constant multiplied by frequency-—agrees 
well with the energy of the cathode ray which, according 
to Whiddington, is required to excite the X-ray, or which 
the X-ray can excite. 

Structure of some Crystals as Indicated by their Dif¬ 
fraction of X-rays.” ByW. L. Bragg. 

An analysis Of the Lane diagram of sylvTne (XC 1 ) shows 
that the diffracting centres are arranged on a space lattice 
of the simplest cubicle form. The diagrams of potassium 
iodide and bromide show that the diffracting centres are 
^arranged on a lattice whose element is the face-centred 
1 cube. Sodium chloride is an intermediate case. From 
this and other features of the diagrams, it is concluded 
that in all these crystals the atoms of metal and halide ere 
. arranged in a simple cubic lattice, rows parallel to the 
, axes containing alternate atoms of either kind. In aylvine 
\ the equal weigh t^ of fee atoms render rtwmeqiaUyemaent 
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Ordinary Meetings yune 19*A, 1913. 

Prof. W, ,H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

(Concluded from p. ai). 

206. M Influence of Substitution on the Reactivity of 
j>-pheny lent diamine ” By Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Joseph Allen Pickard. 

This investigation, which is a contribution to the study 
of the inhibition of chemical change, was initiated with the 
-object of ascertaining the part played by substituents in 
modifying the reactivity of ^-phenylenediamine and its 
homologues. The following preliminary experiments were 
carried out on two derivatives of this diamine containing 
negative substituents, 

I. The Reactivity of Nttro-'p-phenylenediamine. 

1. Acetylation.-—One acetyl group only was introduced 
into the molecule of this nitrodiamirte by suspending the 
base in water, adding excess of acetic anhydride, and 
subsequently heating to boiling. The product, which 
crystallised from water in light red, felted needles, melting 
at 189°, was identical with the monoacetyl derivative 
previously obtained by half hydrolysing nitrodiacetyl- 
/•-phenylenediamine with ammonia, dilute aqueous alkalis, 
or preferably with baryta water (Ber., 1884, xvii„r4&: 
r886, xix., 339; 1897,980; 1903, xxxvi., 4x5). 

As the constitution of this compound has been assumed 
without proof, it was dissolved' in cold alcohol and treated 
successively with hydrogen chloride and nitrous fumes, 
the diazonium chloride being precipitated with dry ether; 
This salt was suspended in absolute alcohol, the mixture 
warmed with copper powder, and the solution neutralised 
with calcium carbonate, filtered, and evaporated nearly to 
dryness. tn-Nitroacetanilide (m. p. 150°) separated, and, 
was farther identified by hydrolysis to m-nitroaniline 
(m. p. xi2°). These reactions fix the constitution of the 
acetyl derivative as 2 -nitro-^acetyl-ip-phenylenedimine^ 

NO* NOa 

NH 3 ( )>NHAc->ClNa<C~ > )>NHAc-» . ' . 

: V no, _ 

•- , 

- Acetylation with acetic ahhyjlride -il., the presence of 
water leads to ai9^i # |^*^| ^th >phenylener 


r fltftMtr Wtfl N lomofome, 2 :$ tolylenediamine; it is j The constitution of this compound was determined by 

- .. adding nitrosyl sulphate to its slightly warm solution & 

Wtfronaijbfc-' ' ‘ absolute alcohol. The diazonium sulphate, which separated 

v p$cr*Jaimr--!Qiftr she picrylgroup fa rntecdoced by in colourless, feathery needles, was suspended -in alcohol 
^tro^*phenyfene<fiamme for twelve hours with and treated, with copper powder, when a brisk evolution of 
of ttovl chlotide teraols.) in dry toluene over nitrogen occurred. 3:5-Dichlorpacetaniljde (m. p. 187°) 

- I. ‘ ' ‘ ••' . iat MMfAnnUaB nn fit + ±.9 A A 


; anfeydrcHissodium acetate. 


separated in colourless crystals on diluting the filtered 


^i^^picryb^pkenylmediamint, which separated in solution with water, and this product, when hydrolysed 
trk red crystals meking at 255 0 , dissolved in aqueous or with concentrated hydrochloric acid, yielded 3 :5- 


dark md cmtals meking at 253°, dissolved in aqueous or with concent] 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide, and was only sparingly soluble dichloroanlline 


alcoholic sodium hydroxide, and was only sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, or concentrated hydro- 
' acid i - 

0*2028 gave 39*1 cc. N a at if and 766 mm. H * 22*77. 

CjaHsOsN* requires N =*23*10 per cent. 
Comparative experiments with o-nitroaniline and 2 5 4* 
dhutsoanSiKie showed that these bases are not picrylated 

- 1. «... (-•_ • __ aa. mm 4, it is 


(m. p. 51°). 


2, Picrylation .—Only one amino-group is picrylated on 
hoiling 2:6 dichloro-^-pbenylenediamine with picryl 
chloride in toluene solution over anhydrous sodium 
acetate. 

2: 6-Dichloropicryl-p-phenylenediamitie, 

NH a *C6H a Cla*NH‘C6Ha(NO a ) 3 , 


aoder the foregoing conditions, and ft is accordingly separated from glacial acetic acid in lustrous, dark red 
WjjJy prphahle that in mtio-£phenylenediamine picryl- crystals, sintering at 220° and melting at 227—228° 
aron occiirs in die amino-group remote frmn the nitro- 0*1516 gave o*iiiq AgCl. CU 18*25. 

* radicle. Direct evidence was obtained by dissolving the Ci a H^ 0 7 N 5 Cla requires Cl *18*27 per cent. 

\wcttl derivative in concentrated sulphuric acid and 5V a yi 10 p« «««• 

n,**r rt «t,i I The compound was soluble in aqueous or alcoholic. 


adding successively to the bright yellow solution nitrosyl /uecompouna was somwe m aqueous or aiconohc 
2S^m* alcohql, thq^nm^atureheingkept below 5*. hydroxides, but dissolved only very sparingly m 

V Diaeotisation. — 2 : 6-Dichtoro-*-pheny|enediamme 


^iSdwidve; dissolving in con- ,.?* Diazotisation. -2 : 6-pichloro-^phenylenediamme 
fed to it hfaigh grff« w did nofc diazotisp smoothly in aqueous solutions of the 
^^Ti^Mwithwimer imwte^the alcoholic solution minora 1 acids, and although the reaction proceeded mote 
sS&eWnsn- salt fcvolvel hitrogei, and yielded picryt, «adily in alcoholic « glacial, acetic acid solution, wen 
^-SL^as—*w jvfaww the following ^cn only one ammo-group was diarotised with the forma- 


. NritoMBoe (a- pi 807°y, jtm indicating the following 1 WS rai^o-gHiOjiTOdiawtiW witirtiiefartw. 

coS&ntor^epic^aMdiamineV-. - „ 9> 64 icWorp-i-animoben ? ,ene- 4 -dmoniumchloride 

“ 7 ' ; or sulphate. On treatment with absolute alcohol and 

$0* HO a copper powder, these diazonium salts yielded 2:6- 

y. - ; , ■ . - dichloroaniline, thus showing that the amino-group 

y H fij/ ■. %NOa. diazatised is the one in the meta-position with respect to 

# the chlorine atoms. 

.*? " ■ \ lifOa Summary. 

v , ^ . 1. The introduction of a negative radicle into the 

* h, Omotisation^AMhoagh wtro-^phenylenediamme aromatic nucleus of ^phenylenediamine hinders Very coh- 
iSarotises most readily to the monodiazonium salt (Bulow, siderably the acetylation of the amino-group contiguous 
&srv* 1896, xxix., 2285} in 50 per cent sulphuric acid, the tq this substituent. The picrylation of this amino-group 

second aminp-group is attacked, with the production of the is completely inhibited. 

bisdutzooium sulphate. These reactions have been turned 2. The introduction of one nitro-group into th* 
to account m the preparation of 4-nitro-m-toluidme. ^phenylencdiamine or a: 5-tolylenediamihe nuclei* 

t-- 1 -t.Mi A mUm » . b U. I 4!a.^!.Laa ____A? J _U.. if. JJ* . t 111. . VT t 1 


to account in the preparation of 4-nitro-m-toluidme 
The homologoas base, 4-nitro-a 15 tolylenediamine, be 


diminishes very considerably the diazotisabllity qf the ppm 


Isaved'in a rimilar manner, diazotising chiefly to 4-nitro-5- tiguous amino-group. The presence of tivo chlorine 
aaainotolaefle-2-diaaonium chlmride with a smaller propor- atoms in orthp-poaitions with respect to. one amino-group 
tbu ci 4-nitrotolaene-2:5-bisdiazonium chloride. of ^-phenylenediamine inhibits completely the diazptisa- 


XI. Tia BtactivUy of 2 2 6'Bi^hloro-jhphenykfndiamine. 
i« JiffiyUsUon .^When boiled with acetyl chloride, a: 6 
dichloro-p-phenylenediamme yielded 2 : ^dicklorQdiac4tyl 


tion of this group. . 

207. “ Thi Constitution of the. Qrtho^xoimintu 
Part III, The a- and 0 AevU 3:4 •Tolylenediaxoitnides at 

C** _ ± _I : T _ . ._f I M n M_ M .. , I 'a 


which crystrilisedirom alcohol or hot Structural Isomerides .* By Gilbert T. Morgan and 
water m colourless needles, melting at a53— -254°^— . Francis Mary Gore Micklethwait. 
trim save ik-a cc 73* at ia° and w mm N ® io*< 3: ^Tolylenediazoimine or its metallic derivatives yield * 
? ^^O^SuiS-Nt xSS'cent. ° n acetyl derivative., which 

a n tV 1**. have hitherto been regarded as “physical ..isomerides** i 

W»n boiled for fifteenyminutes with bT^sodium bydr- (?incke and Lawson; Am,, 1887, ccxl., rro>. - 
9xl& solution (30 parts), ,the diacetyl derivative yielded a The authqrs have shown that these compounds are ; 
^sseetyV compousd, crystallising from alcohol in structural isomerides having the constitutional formulm i*~ 
tomoBB, colourless plates; melting at 218°, and dissolving 

in dilute hydrochloric acid, the soluble hydrochloride being _ /N ; N.3 

readily diazotised. ; CH^CgHg^ | 

^ N*CO‘CHic a 

2 ;6-Dickloro-4-ac£tyl-p~j>henyUnediamine) a-M k p.133?. 3*4 , 

a >—N-CO-CH. . 3 

NH. CHl ' 0,H! Cj,. . • 

- . • • fi-M-t'BS-pr. ; . 

Thi. isomeric acmoacetyl derivative waa produced by. . 

*£ * ? ; ^ bjo^nylenediamme wjSi exceas It 4 t0lylePedl,mine 3^3. f ; 

i The chemical nature of the foregoing case of isomerism <; 
was confirmed by obtaining from 4-benzoyI-3^ 
tolylencdiananeaad frbentgyH• , 

lively; the isqmeriopairof hmtyh * A-fo 




acetic anhydride and water. It crystallised from alcohol 
or water in colourless needles, melting at 200° ~ 

N a at i8° and 759 mta, 12^85.; 
QllIsOHaCl* requires N* 12*70 per 
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Chromate and Bichromate of Potassium or Sodium. 


' OindAS, NSW** 
» JolyxS, 19x3 


writing c£ equations are added, and a few simple tests for 
■ the examination of drinking water are included. Dry tests 

- axe - described in the later parts of the book, and it is 
'' recommended that their application should be deferred 

until the student is doing his second year’s work in the 
laboratory^ a plan which is not usually regarded:as 
advisable* 

Liquid Air r Oxygen t Nitrogen* By Georges Claude 
Translated by Henry E. P. Cottrell. London: J. 
and A: Churchill. 19x3. 

This translation will be much appreciated in England 
where for some time the need has been felt of an authori¬ 
tative and comprehensive standard work on the liquefaction 
of gases and the use of liquid air. The author has done 
some valuable pioneering work on the subject, and his 
experiments have done much to further the liquid air 
industry. The book is written in a very interesting and 
graphic style, and gives a detailed description of the early 
e x periments which led up to the liquefaction of the so* 
palled permanent gases and of the chiefprocesses for the 
Commercial preparation of liquid air. The properties of 
^ liquid air are folly discussed, many striking experiments 

- which can be performed with it being outlined, while some 
remarkable illustrations sire included. The separation of 
the air into its elements and the cheap manufacture of 
, Oxygen 00 a large scale are treated in Part IV., and some 
fonSlterions of different systems in Germany and France 

' are described. Theoretical considerations are by' no 
means neglected, and the book provides an admirable 
survey of the theory and practice of the liquefaction of air. 


r Chloride of Lime in Sanitation* By Albert H. Hooker. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons. London ; Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 1913. 

Tma research department of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, on the advice of. Dr. L. H. Baekeland, Presi¬ 
dent of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
recently undertook to collect all available data relating to 
the use of chloride of lime in sanitation, and the amount 
of material brought together was so large and appeared of 
, such great value that it was decided to publish it in book 
form. Sanitary officials in this country should be grateful 
for this decision, more particularly as the book contains 
short abstracts of a large number of articles on sanitation 
which have appeared in various journals and which are 
, referred to in the text. These abstracts are arranged under 
convenient headings and the book is well indexed. For 
its treatment of the subject of the campaign against the 
house fly alone it is an important contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of sanitation which should be in the hands of all who 
are in charge of work connected with the public health. 


gakrbuek det Orgamschen Ckmie . (“ Year Book of 

Organic Chemistry.”) By Professor Dr. Schmidt. 

Sixth year. Leipzig : Johannes Worner. 1913. 

A detailed survey of the promess in organic chemistry 
made during the year 191a is given in this book. In the 
first and general section the important work which has 
been.done on the stereo-chemistry of carbon and nitrogen 
' is summarised, and Womer’s work on the isomerism of 
Co, Rh, Cr, and Fe compounds is discussed. The study 
of the physical properties or organic compounds has 
recently made considerable advances, and the work of 
ILv. Auwets and others appears to be leading to important 
developments, as is duly pointed out. In the special part 
the many new syntheses which have been effected are 
described as well as experiments which have thrown light 
upon the constitution of important compounds. The. 
chemistry of chlorophyll is discussed at some length and 
also the preparation of synthetic rubber. The year book 
contains alisfc of works on organic chemistry which were 
published in the German language during the year 1012 - 
and also a few short obituary notices, r '* 


Directory of Paper Mahers of the United Kingdom fir 
1913. London ; Marchant, Singer, and Co. 

The 1913 edition of the Paper Makers’ Directory has^been 
thoroughly revised and numerous additions have been 
made to the list of trade designations. A complete 
catalogue of actual watermarks is given, and another of ? 
trade names which are not watermarks. In addition the f 
directory contains some short notes on paper trade 
customs. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

CHROMATE AND BICHROMATE OF POTASSIUM 
OR SODIUM. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News* 

Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State to transmit t 
to you herewith a copy of a draft, of Regulations which 
he proposes to make under Section 79 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, xgoi, for the manufacture of chromate and 
bichromate of potassium or sodium.—I am,.&c, 

H. W, Robinson, ^ 

Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories., 

Home Office, July 9,19x3, 

Definitions* , ' j ' 

(Terms to which defined meanings ate given are printed 
throughout the Regulations in italics). 

In these Regulations:— 

“ Chrome process ” means manipulation, movement, 
or other treatment of chromate or bichromate of 
potassium or sodium. 

H Surgeon” means the Certifying Factory Surgeon 
of the district or a duly qualified medical practitioner 
appointed by written certificate of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, which appointment shall be subject to ' 
such conditions as may be specified in that certificate, 
u Suspension ** means suspension from employment 
in any, chrome process by written certi&hatft fay tfajfe 
Health Register, signed by the Surgeon t who shall 
have power of suspension as regards all persons 
employed in any chrome process* 

" Efficient exhaust draught ” means localised venti¬ 
lation effected by beat or mechanical means, for the 
removal of steam or dust so as to prevent them from 
escaping into the air of any place in which work is 
carried on. 

Duties . 

It shall be the duty of the occupier to observe Part I. 
of these Regulations. 

It shall be the duty of every person employed to observe 
Part II. of these Regulations, 

Part l*—Duties of Occupiers . 

1, With regard to every uncovered fixed vessel, whether 
pot, pan, vat or other structure, containing any corrosive ' 
“quid, 

(a) Each such vessel shall, unless its edge is at least 
3 feet above the adjoining ground or platform, be 
securely fenced; 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (a) of this Regulation * 
no fencing shall be deemed to be secure unless it ~ ■ 
extends to a height of at least 3 feet above the ad- ’’ 
joining ground or platform: provided however that ; 
Paragraph {b) of this Regulation shall not apply 

W t0 any vessel constructed before 1st Jape 
1899-; or 

(iu) where a height of 


January* 


, . ~ 3 feet is impractfcabfojhy 

reason of the nature of the work to be, carried ? 


Ml 
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. {c) No plonk or gangway shall be placed across any such 
J r vessel unless such plank or gangway is— 

?,) at least x$ Inches wide; and . 

i.) securely fenced on both sides; either by upper 
, ■* , and lower tails, to a height of 3 feet, or by 

w 'other'equally efficient means; 

(d) Where such vessels adjoin, and the space between 
~ them hither— 

4 v(i,) affords foothold, and iB not fenced as in paragraph 
% : ■ (<?) (ii.) of this Regulation, or 

(ii.) is less than 18 inches in width, clear of any 
;|Y brick or other work surrounding them,; 

. a secure barrier shall be so placed as to prevent 
passage between them. 

2. All dangerous places near to which persons are em¬ 
ployed, or near to which they have to pass, shall be 
efficiently lighted by day and night. 

<> 3; Grinding, unless done with slow moving edge runners, 
aha sieving the raw materials, evaporating, and packing 
$hall not be carried on except either— 

(a) with an efficient exhaust draught; or 
iY \h) in such manner as will prevent escape of dust or 
Y,7 fume into the air of any place at which work is 
YY/\ carried on. 

4* No person under eighteen years of age and no female 
ehltll be employed in any chrome process. 

^ 5. ~(a) Every person employed in a chrome process shall 
be exarained by the Surgeon once in every calendar month 
On a date, or dates, 61 which doe notice shall be given. 
The Surgeon shall undertake any necessary medical treat- 
~ ipsipns contracted in consequence of such em- 

{•$*.’> i.\ f'f. * ' \ . 

k the shames of , jdl 
yed iti any chrome process sbatt be kept in a 
i approved by the the Chief Inspector of Factories^ 

7 (c) No person after suspension shall be employed in any 
chrome process without written sanction from the Surgeon, 
entered in the Health Register. 

6. Requisites (approved by the Surgeon) for treating 
slight wounds and ulcers shall be kept at hand and he 
placed in charge of a responsible person. 

7. There shall be provided— 

(a) sufficient and suitable overall suits for the use of all 
persons engaged in grinding the raw materials, which 
overall suits shall be washed, cleaned, or renewed at 
, i% least once every week; and 

V (b) sufficient and suitable protective coverings for the 
use of all persons engaged in the crystal department 
and in packing; 

8, There shall be provided suitable respirators for the 
use of all persons employed in packing bichromate of 
potassium or sodium; which respirators shall be washed 
or renewed at least Once every day. 

9. There shall be provided and maintained for the use 
Ofail persons employed in any chrome proeess — 

} (a) a suitable meal room ; 

4 7(&} a suitable place or places for clothing put off dining 
' working hours; and 

(c) a suitable place 0: places for the storage of overall 
suits provided in pursuance of Regulation 7 (a); 
which place or places shall be separate from that 
required by paragraph (a) of this Regulation. 

* 10. There shall be provided and maintained in a cleanly 
state and in good repair for the use of all persons employed 
in any chrome process — 

(<*) .a lavatory, under covet, with a sufficient supply of 
clean towels* renewed daily, and of soap and nail 
7 7 ^ brushes* and with either-* , 

YY' * (i.) a trough with a smooth impervious surface fitted 
' * with a waste-pipe, without plug, and of auffi* 

* Y 7 - * . cient length as to allow of at least two feet for 

'Y* v1 every' five such persons employed at any one 
' Y, : Y time, and having a constant supply of warm 
it ''' /water- from 'taps or■ jets£bpve, 

, Y - ■ - intervals of hot more than two foot K 


(ii.) at least one lavatory basin for every, five such 
persons employed at any one time, fitted with a 
waBte-pipe and plug, and having Either a' con¬ 
stant supply of hot and cold water or warm/ 
water laid on, or (if a constant supply of heated 
water be not reasonably practicable) a constant 
supply of cold water laid on, and a supply of 
hot water always at hand when required for use 
by such persons; 
and for the use of all persons employed in the crystal 
department or in packing— 

(b) sufficient and suitable bath accommodation with hot 
and cold water laid on and a sufficient supply of 
soap and towels. 

ir. A Bath Register shall be kept containing a list of all 
persons employed in the crystal department and packing, 
and an entry of the date when each person takes a bath. 

Part II. — Duties of Persons Employed . 

X2. Every person employed in a chrome process shall 
present himself at the appointed time for examination by 
the Surgeon, in pursuance of Regulation 3 (a). 

13. No person employed shall, after suspension , work in 
any chrome process without written sanction from the 
Surgeon , entered in the Health Register. 

14. Every person employed in any chrome process shall 
deposit in the place or places provided in pursuance of 
Regulation 9 (&) all clothing put off during working hours. 

15. Every person for whose Use an overall suit is pro¬ 
vided in pursuance of Regulation 7 (a) shall wear the 
overall suit when employed in grinding the raw materials, 
and, on leaving the premises, deposit it in the place 
provided under Regulation 9 (c). 

x6Y Every person for whose use a respirator is provided 
in pursuance of Regulation 8 shall wear the respirator 
while employed in packing. r 

37. Every person employed in grinding the raw materials, 
or in the crystal department, or in packing, shall, before 
leaving the premises, thoroughly wash the face and hands. 

18. Every person employed in the crystal department 
or in packing shall take a bath at the factory at least once 
a week; and/having done so, he shall at once sigh his 
name in the Bath Register with the date i provided that -' 

This Regulation shall not apply in the case of a workman 
who is unwell. 

19. No person shall takea meal in the crystal department. 

20. N0 person employed shall interfere in anyway, 
without the concurrence of the occupier or manager, with 
the means provided for the carrying out of these Regu¬ 
lations. 


DESTRUCTION OF ROOTS OR TREES. 

To the Editor of the Chemical JNews. 

Sir, — I have acquired about 20 acres of land lately covered 
with timber (fir). The timber has been sawn off as close, 
to the ground as possible, and the job of getting the roots 
out is much more laborious and slow than I thought it 
would be. Could you tell me if there is any chemical, 
acid, or oil that would consume or rot them quickly in the 
ground ? In the ordinary course of nature I suppose they 
would rot away in about ten years, but I would like it 
broken up and under ctop much earlier than that.—I 
am, &c 

William Malloy.. • 


Reaction pf Nitroprussiate with Acetonei—Lwdo 
Cambi.—It has long,been knOwn that riitroprussiafcfesgive 
a colour reaction with acetone in presence of alkali* but 
the mechanism of the reaction was unknown ■- The author 
has' how shown that the poloratiop is)tfe^ .fO the formation 
'ofisonitrosoketonesi- Afl ketches |mdisii|phydes with the 
^oup —CO—CH*— give, the gmactfho \ acetyl acetone, 

Rectie Ati ‘ * 



CSEMICAL HOtlCES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

' !^otk.~AJU degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. ^ 

Co&pUs Rendus Hebdotnadaires dss Stances de V Academie 
des Sciences, Vol. clvi., No. 18, May 5,1913. 

Preparation of Barium.—Camjlie Matignon. —To 
prepare metallic barium a mixture Is made of 3 parts of 
BUOto t atom of silicon, audit is placed in a steel tube, 
closed at one end; and beated to xsdcP in apdrcelain tube 
In wbicb a vacuum is maintained. The metal distils and 
condenses bn the cooler parts of the steel tube. Without 
taking any special precautions the author thus obtained a 
specimen containing 98*5 per cent of barium. Pure amor- 
! phous silicon can be used, or a rich ferro-silicon. 

, Action of Reducing Agents oh Chloraloses.—M. 
Hanriot and A* Kling.—Aluminium amalgam in acid or ^ 
ndutral medium removes 1 atom of chlorine from the 
molecule of a chloralose. Sodium amalgam in an acid 
medium gives the same reaction, but it also with difficulty 
£ removes a second chlorine atom, while in,an alkaline 
: medium the second Reaction predominates. Sodium dis- 
: stived in Kqirid ammonia removes 3 atoms of chlorine, 
ftpra Chloraloses, the produqt of the reaction being complex.' 

Synthesis in the Indigoid Group.—A. Wahl knd P. 
Bagard.—When oxindol condenses with jsatiq in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid solution, sulphdnation occurs and 
dishlphonic rsoiiidigdtin acid is obtained. _ When isatin is, 
replaced by its substituted derivatives disymmetrical sub¬ 
stituted isoindigos are obtained. Chloride of isatin reacts 
With oxindol in a benzene medium to give, indirubin, and 
.jfic^ubstituted isatin chlorides give substituted inditubins, 
''which are violet-coloured dyes. 

: Preparation of Carbon Tetraiodide, — Marcel 

Lantenois.—Carbon tetraiodide can be prepared by heating 
lithium Iodide with carbon tetrachloride in a Sealed tube 
in vacua for five days. The temperature must be kept at 
90—92°, and after elimination of the excess Of the tetra¬ 
chloride the products of the reaction are taken up with 
water, and the iodide is separated 00, washed, and dried. 
The yield is -33. per cent. The hydrated iodides of mag¬ 
nesium and zinc can be used for the same purpose, but 
? • hwhsg to the readiness with whidj they are hydrolysed the 
iodide of carbon is rapidly transformed into iodoform by 
tlte: hydriqdic acid generated. When a very alkaline 
solution of potassium iodide is heated to 80—go 0 , a small 
proportion of acetone is added and then concentrated 
hypochlorite, tetraiodide of carbon Is obtained containing 
oiuy 10 per cent of iodoform. The tetraiodide can be 
extracted ih a state of -great purity by means of petroleum 
\ atfeer and benzine.It crystallises in ruby-coloured octa- 
. bedra, pQ6ses«ng a vwy characteristic smelL Its density 
Is 4-5 at o°. Its best solvents are carbon disulphide, 
bedsinei and acetone. v ’ ~ 


to tbe solid state the magnetic rotatory power of active 
substances is unchanged if tbe liquid on congelation .gives 
irse to an amorphous substance of vitreous appearance; on 
the other hand, if entirely disappears if the solid formed 
has a crystalline structure. Tbe magnetic rotatory power 
of active substances in the gaseous state, calculated on the 
assumption that the phenomenon varies as the density, is, 
higher than, or nearly equal to, the rotatory power as 
directly observed. Thus, while tbe ordinary rotatory power 
is preserved in the passage from the liquid to the gaseous 
state, the magnetic rotatory powfer generally diminishes, 
sometimes by one-half, and, moreover, there sCems to be 
a relation between this variation and the magnetic rotatory 
dispersion of active substances. 

System Manganese-silver.—G. Arrivaut.—The author 
has studied the system manganese-silver thermically, 
microscopically, and chemically, and has also determined 
the electromotive forces, using an electrode of silver 
depolarised with manganese dioxide and immersed in a 
10 per cent solution of manganese sulphate. AH these, 
methods of investigation show that manganese and silver 
form a compound MnAga. This compound gives a con¬ 
tinuous series of mixed crystals with silver, and the limit 
of its miscibility in the liquid state with manganese is at 
about 30 per cent of manganese. 

Quantitative Study of the Absorption of Ultra-* - 
violet Rays by Alkaloids of the Atropine Group.—' 1 , 
Marcel Gompei and Victor Henri. — The absorption 
spectrum of atropine shows three bands at 2645, 2580, 
and 2505. The constitutional formula of apoatropinie 
differs from that of atropine only in the existence of a 
double bond, and hence it would be expected that Its 
absorption would be greater, which is found to be actually 
the case. The absorption spectrum of cocaine is, ytty 
different from those of the two preceding alkaloids, ft 
possesses three bands at X « 2814, 2722, and 2314, tha$ at 
2314 being very well marked. J 

Benzoyl Cyanhydrines of Ketones and, the Amides 
and Acid Alcohols derived from them.—J. Aloy and 
Ch. Rabaut. Good yields of the benzoyl cyanhydrines of 
ketones can be obtained if one molecule of KCN and one 
molecule of acetone are thoroughly'shaken and one mole¬ 
cule of CeHjCOCl is added drop by drop. The mixture 
has to be very thoroughly shaken, the operation taking two 
or three hours. The cyanhydrines ate generally well 
crystallised stable compounds, which are readily trans¬ 
formed into the corresponding benzoyl amides and into 
tertiary acid alcohols containing no benzoyl group. 

Characterisation of Chlorinated Ketones.-~E. E* 
Blaise.—In order to identify the chlorinated ketones it is 
most* convenient to prepare the normal semicarbazones, 
which possess conveniently low fusion points. Nearly all 
chlorinated ketones are rapidly converted into semi¬ 
carbazones by the action of x to 1*5 mol. of hydrochloride 
of semicarbazide dissolved in water. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


VbLdvu, Kb. &b*May 19,1913. 

\ Monomethylqamphoroxime.—A. HaUer and Edouard 
Bauer.—When methykamphoroximc is prepared by means 
of cblbrorincate of bydroxylamine two oximes are formed, 
one active and the other inactive. The raw oxime gives 
two phenylorethanes, the first of which is dextrotatory 
while the other i&rracemic.' The dextro oxime gives rise to 
a dextro methyicampholenic nitrile, which on hydration 
yields inactive methyicampholenic amide, and on hydrolysis 
Inactive methyicampholenic acid. Probably methylcam- 
pbolemc nitrile is analogous to a-campholenic nitrile, and 
when it is hydrated and hydrolysed it undergoes molecular 
transposition, its derivatives being fi-campholemc com¬ 
pounds. 1 - 


Action of Alkaline Sulphites on Ethylenic Acids. 
—J. Bougault and M. Mouchel-laFos6e»—Many acyclic 
and cyclic ethylenic acids combine With sodium bisulphite 
to give the sodium salts of sulphonic acids by fixation of 
the bisulphite at the double bond. Tbe fixation occurs 
more easily and rapidly the more electronegative groups 
the ethylenic acid contains. The sulphonic acids obtained 
are very soluble in water, even-when they are derived 
from insoluble acids.: By means of this reaction it is, 
possible to determine approximately tbe amount, of 
ethylenic acid present in a mixture with saturated acids, 
a,nd to separate the saturated acids in a state of purity*/ 
~~yournal de Pharmacie et de Chintie,ye\. vii., No. ip. 
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. .\ the Walden reaction. 

By CECIL L. HORTON, 

This reaction seems to affect only the a- and j 3 -araino- 
hatogen and hydroxy acids. These acids, however, may 
be either secondary or tertiary. The changes may be 
NH ==£: OH^ Cl 


represented by 


The reagents employed are NOBr, N 0 C 1 , NH S , PCL, 
B 0 C 1 & Ag* 0 , KOH, HNOa, KNO* and HC 1 , MeOH, 
and H* 0 . 

In only one case does the reagent exhibit a constant 
behaviour, that is in the case of PCI5, In all other cases 
tbb sign of the active product is sometimes the same as and 
sometimes the opposite to that of the parent body. There 
seems to be no experimental evidence as to whether thionyl 
Chloride is constant in its behaviour or whether it resembles 
the other reagents. 

‘ Disregarding the exception named above, it would seem 
that the direction of the .reaction is dependent on the 


Itesgent. 

i r' l* 


AgaQ 

KOH 

NaOH 

MeONa 

PC 1 5 

SOCl a 


H a 0 


HNOa 


NOCl 


d-Lactic acid 
/-Malic acid 
d-Mandelic acid 


ir'i-Bromopionic acid d-Lactic' a$id 

Z-Phenylchloracetic acid d-Mandelic acid 
Z-Chior succinic acid Z-Malic acid 

Za-chlor-ct-phenyl pro- d-a- Hydroxy acid 
, picnic acid 
d-Chlorpropionic 
d-Clorsuccinic 
d- Phenylchloracetic acid 
(In general, the reverse of silver oxide). 
d-Phenylchloraceticacid d- Methoxy acid 
Always constant. 

Z-a-Hydroxy - a- phenyl- 
propionic acid 
d-f$- Hydroxy-fl-phenyl- 
propionic acid 
(Z-fl-Chlorbutyric acid 
\l - J 9 - Chlorphenylpro- 
{ pionic acid 
d-fl-Aminobutyric acid 


No. pf 
free 

carboxyls, 


Change Z-d 
Z-Chlor acid 

d-/ 9 -Chlor acid 

d-/ 3 -Hydroxy acid 
d-i 3 - Hydroxy acid 


l - fl - Hydroxy- 
butyric acid 
Z-Malic acid 
Z-Malic acid 


Z-Asparine 
Z-Aspartic acid 
Z-Asparine probably passes through Z-aspartic 
acid ' 

Z-Asparine 


NOBr 4 


NH 3 


Z-Aspartic acid 
d-Alanine ester 
d-Alanine 

Z Aspartic ester (mono) 

| Z Aspartic acid 
j Z-Valine 

f Z-a-BrdmopropiOnic acid 
d-a-Bromoisovaleric acid 
d - a- Bromoisovaleryl 
glycerine 


Z- Chlorsuccinic 
acid 

Z - Chlorsuccinic 
acid 

d-a - bromopro- 
pionic ester 
Z-a - Bromopro- 
pionic acid 
d-Brompsuccinic 
ester (mono) 
Z-Bromosuccinic 
acid 

d-a - Bromoiso 
valeric acid 
Z- Alanine 
/-Valine , 
d-Valine, (on 
hydrolysis^ 


i(o) 

X 


(a) The exception named above. 


number of free carboxyls. For an even number of free 
carboxyls the influence on ,the sign of the active body is 
the reverse of that if the number of free carboxyls be odd.' 

Omitting the constant reagent, the following table shows . 
the effect on acids with one free carboxyl 


Reagent. 


Direction of reaction. 


SOCla.. .. 

d - d 

Ag a O .- 

KOH ) 

. d - 1 

NaOH ) .. 

NaOCH 3 ) 

d - d 

NOBr) 

NOCl i " ** ’* - 

d -Z 

H a 0 . 

d - 1 

NH 3 . 

HNOa. 

It 


Thus NOBr on d-alanine ester fao free carboxyl) gives 
rise to d-a-bromopropionic ester. On the other hand, the 
same reagent on d-alanine itself (one free carboxyl) gives 
rise to Z-a-bromopropionjc add. 

From the twenty-six examples given above there seems 
to be only one exception, that of d-a-bromoisovaleric acid, 
which under the influence of ammonia gives rise to /-valine 
when the d-isomer would be expected. It is thus possible 
to predict the sign of any product under the influence of 
any definite reagent *by studying the number of free 
carboxyl groups present. 

The behaviour of the dialkyl esters of dibasic adds and 
of the mono- di-, and tri-alkyl esters of the tri-basic acids, 
&c., would be of interest. 


THE ABSORPTION OF LIGHT BY WATER 
CHANGED BY THE PRESENCE OF STRONGLY 
HYDRATED SALTS, AS SHOWN BY THE 
RADIOMICROMETER.* 

NewEvidence for the Solvate Theory of Solution. 

By J. SAM GUY, E. J. SHAEFFER, and HARRY C. JONES. 
(Concluded from p. 30). 

When salts which are strongly hydrated in aqueous 
solutions are not very concentrated, the difference between 
the transparency of the salt solution and that of water of 
the same depth of layer as the water in the solution is not 
so pronounced. This is what would be expected, since the 
total amount of water combined with the dissolved salt 
increases with the concentration of the solution. The 
data given in Table V. bring out this fact. 

The depth of layer of the different solutions for which, 
the results are recorded in Table V. was the difference, 
between 21 and x mm., 20 mm. The results are, 
therefore, comparable with those recorded in Table IIL, 
the difference being a difference in the concentrations of 
the solutions used. It will be seen from a glance at the 
table that the difference between the transmission of the 
solution and that of water at the same depth as the water 
in the solution is very much less for the more dilute than 
for the more concentrated solutions. As has already been 
pointed out, this is exactly what would be expected in 
terms of the solvate theory applied to the phenomenon in 
in question. 

Considerable work was done in comparing directly the 
transmission of a solution and that of water having the 
same depth as the water in the solution in question. The 
deflection of the radiomicrometer as given by the solution 
is in the column marked “ I sol. ” and the deflection as 
given by water having the same depth as water in the 
solution is given in the column marfeed “ I<? H 2 0 .” 

— 1 -:- : .M - ■ ;.. —. 
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Absorption of Light by Water. : 


Table V. 


5 rfe/N £»Cla 
x. r i/io. 

HgO. 

2'48/N MgCl a . 

' i/Iq. 

o*jjo8/N Ak ( S 04 t 
H3O. i/fo* 

H a 0 . 

7X0 

724 

96 

95 

94 

9 ® 

95 

93 

95 

96 

H 

98 

96 

96 

74I 

95 

95 

90 

95 - 

95 

93 

76O 

94 

96 

92 

95 

95 

■ 95 

776 

93 

97 

93 

95 

95 

95 

79 ® 

90 

98 

9 i 

95 

96 

go 

Sid 

93 

97 

9 i 

93 

95 

96 

83d 

9 * 

96 

89 

93 

93 

95 

4 s 

9 * 

92 

. 88 

- 92 

92 

92 

87 8 
900 
922 
947 

90 

88 

89 

8a- 

92 

90 

92 

86 

84 

84 

Si 

78 

90 

88 

86 

83 

90 

89 

82 

78 

9 i 

86 

85 

80 

95 s 

75 

79 

72 

76 

73 

75 

964 

70 

74 

70 

73 

68 

®9 

.969 

65 

69 

62 

®4 

62 

62 

974 

58 

61 

58 

58 

57 

54 

979 

50 

52 

50 

5* 

5 2 

4® 

; 982 

44 

47 

4a 

46 

46 

42 


40 

43 

42 

43 

43 

40 


39 

4i 

40 

4i, 

41 

39 

xooy 

38. . 

40 

41 

42 

AO 

40 

*013 

; 39 

* 42 

" 40 

44 

4° 

40 

X0*9 . 

* 4 * 

43 

.40 

44 

41 

41 

1025, 

.43 

45 

. 44 

41 

43 

43 

1032 

'45 

47 

47 - : . 

. 44 

45 


*037 

48 

50 

- 50 

4® 

47 

48 

XO42 

5i 

52 

52 

48 

49 

49 

2646 

5® 

5® 

5® 

54 

53 

54 

*059 

61 

59 

■” 58 

55 

60 

59 

,*065 

a* 

M 

®4 , 

62 

59 

62 

1072 

69: 

67 

67 

®4 

63 

®5 

207S 

70 

69 

69 

67 

®5 

69 

1085 

72 

72 

72 

68 

68 

72 

1100 

73 

73 

73 

71 

69 

73 

lit 3 

72 

74 

74 

72 

68 

74 

1138 

72 

74 

74 

70 

67 

72 

1148 

66 

69 

69 

- ®7 

64 

67 

2158,, 

ay. 

62 

62 

60 

58 

62 

1165 

57 

58 - 

58 

58 

54 

54 

XX 72 

; < 52 ■ 

SI 

" 53 

52 

47 

46 

**79 , 

: 4 ® 

39 

-42; 

42 

39 

35 

1286 


27 

3 i 

27- 

28 

25 

*193 

20 

*9 

21, v 

20 

20 

16 

1200 . 

*3 

-14 

15 

15 

14 

12 

-xa66 

X2 

IX 

12 

13 

12 

10 

1213 

21 

XI 

12 

12 

11 

10 

2220; 

IX 

20 

II 

II 

11 

10 

*227 

IO 

9 

10 

- 10 _ 

10 

9 


The results obtained for aluminium sulphate having a 
concentration roa/N and for 4/N potassium chloride are 
given in Table VI. The depth of solution used was 20 mm. 
and the depth of; water that of the water in the solu tions in 
Question. - 

In this work duplicate measurements were made with 
the tadiomicrotneter for nearly every solution of all the 
substances worked with at the various wave-lengths 
studied. It was found that the readings for the different 
solutions of the same substance having the same concen¬ 
tration were, for a given wave-length, different from one 
another to the extent of somewhat less than 2 per cent. 
From this it seems fair to assume that the error in our 
work was not greater than 2 per cent. 

An examination of the tables of data for potassium 
chloride, ammonium chloride, arid ammonium nitrate, 
that is, for those substances which, in aqueous solutions, 
combine with very little water, as. was demonstrated by 
the freezing-point method, shows that for all wave-lengths 
studied the solution and water of the same depth as the 
water in -the solution have practically die same trans¬ 
mission, \ The dissolved substance does not combine with 


Table VI. 
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72 
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77 
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75 

76 
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97 
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”3 
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98 
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93 

73 

92 

92 
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82 
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83 

83 
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80 
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1007 
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99 

99 
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87 

74 
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66 
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30 
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30 
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28 

20 

24 

*9 
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26 

X 9 

24 

28 

X24I 

24 
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23 

26 

«55 

23 
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the solvent water, and the water in the solution has almost 
exactly the same effect upon light as so much pure water 
would have. This is exactly what would be expected from 
our knowledge of the absorption of light by dissolved sub* 
stances and by the' solvent. When we began this work 
we supposed that the water in the solution, whether it was 
combined with the dissolved substance or not, would have 
the same power to absorb light as so much pure solvent 
water. We shall now see that such is not the case. 

The results for the above-named substances were not 
plotted in the form of curves, since the curve for water and 
for the solution would practically coincide with one anoiher v 
the dissolved substance having very little absorption oyer 
the region of wave-lengths studied in this investigation. 

When we turn to the data in Tables III. and IV. very; 
different relations manifest themselves. These are the 
data for calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, and 
aluminium sulphate, that is, for salts which, in aqueous 
solution, are strongly hydrated, as was shown by the 
earlier work in this laboratory (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Publication No. 6o). The solution in these 
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casesis often more transparent than the same amount of 
wkterthat is contained in the solution, 

- That these relatione may appear the more clearly, the 
results obtained for the above-named salts are plotted as 
curves in Figs. I. to VI. Fig* 1 . is the curve for calcium 
chloride having a depth of ao mm. This was obtained by 
! dividing the deflection produced by ai mm* of the solution 
by that produced by x mm. of the solution* On the same 
sheet we< have the curve for water having a depth equal to 
that of the water in the calcium chloride. This curve for 
water was also obtained by the “ differential * method, 
f T 0», by dividing the deflections produced by the deeper 
solution by those obtained with the more shallow solution, 
the difference in the depths of water in the two cases being 
just equal to the depth of water in zo mm. of the solution 
in question. Fig. IX. is the curve for calcium chloridewith 
a depth of layer of xo mm* (11—x)., The data from which 


depth of 20-i«ao mm. and the corresponding absorption 
curve for water. 

Fig. VI. is the curve for aluminium sulphate having a 
depth of ii -i«=*Io mm. and the corresponding water 
curve. 

Fig. I. shows the relative absorption of water and of the 
solution of calcium chloride having a concentration of 
5 *3 normal and a depth of 20 mm* The corresponding 
water curve is marked throughout by the symbol “H 2 O f M ' 
The solution is the more transparent from 0*9 fi to nearly 
x fx. The water then becomes the more transparent over 
a short region of wave-lengths. From 1*05 n to x*2 ji the 
solution is the more transparent. In this region the solu¬ 
tion becomes as much as 25 per cent more transparent 
4 han the pure water, as can be seen by comparing the 
points on the u water ” curve with, the corresponding points 
on the curve for the solutions which are vertically above 





the curve was plotted are contained in Table IV. The 
^matter depth of solution was used so that the water band 
between x*a p and 1*3 p would come out more distinctly* 

■ The results for (bis solution, like those for all the others, 

' are compared with the absorption of a depth of water equal 
' to that of the water In the solution. The absorption of 
the^ water in this, as in all other cases, was obtained by the 
^.differential* method. 

\* Fig* III; is the curve for magnesium chloride having a 
depth of 21-1~20.mm.and the corresponding water carve. < 
/ The data from which these curves are plotted are given 'M 
table III. J . 

Fig. IV. is the curves for magnesium chloride having a 
depth of x cm., also obtainedby the “differential * method* 
These data are taken from-TablelV. . i , / 

" Fig, V. is the curve for aluminum* sulphate having a 


the points on the water curve. The water becomes appre- 
ciably more transparent only at and near the bottom of 
the “ water band ” having a wave-length of approximately 
i jx. This is the effect that we would expect to get if, the T 
dissolved substance exerted a “damping* effect on the 
absorption of light by water. 

It will be recalled that the salts which do not form 
hydrates show, in aqueous solution, practically the same. , 
absorption as the corresponding amount of water* It 
would, therefore,, seem reasonable to account for the dif¬ 
ferences ; in the case of non-hydrating and strongly 
%totingsalts m duetto the water of hydration^ or the 
water that, in this case, is,combined With- the calcium' 
Chloride, . '‘V.; ; , ' ' * 

: £be curves fa Fig* Ji;are for a sfaalfar ^epth of the 
same solution of iafafam figure brings out 
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the same general relations as was shown in Fig. I. The 
water carve in the region 1*25 p is above that of the 
solution, showing that water in this region for the more 
shallow depth of solution is more transparent than the 
solution. The additional feature brought out by this 
fienre is the water band in the region 1*4 to r$ p* After 
the first-named water band is passed the solution becomes 
more transparent ton the water, and remains so until 
the wave-length 1*42 p is reached. Here.both the solution 
and the water are practically opaque, as is shown by botn 
the curves approaching the abscissae. 

The curve for magnesium chloride having a aeptn of 
20 mm. is almost exactly a, duplicate of that for calcium 
chloride having the same depth. Practically the only dif¬ 
ference worthy of mention is in the region from i f o p to 
1*1 p. In the case of magnesium chloride the water 



remains the more transparent over thia region of 
wave-lengths. In the case of calcium chloride the 
solution is the more transparent over this region. The 
difference in the transparency of the water and the solu 
tion throughout the region is, however, not very great. 
From 1*1 p towards the longer wave-lengths, as we come 
down the descending arm of the curve towards the second 
water band, the water in the case of the magnesium 
chloride, as in the case of calcium chloride, becomes much 
more transparent than the solution, the differences here 
being of the same order of magnitude as those with calcium 
chloride. 

Fig. IV. gives the results for magnesium chloride with 
a depth of layer of 1 cm. The same relations hold in Fig. 
IV. as in Fig.TIL, for the relative transparency of the 
water and offthe solution. The water becomes the more 
transparent from 1*22/1 to 1*34/1. For theTonger wave- 
lengths the solution becomes more transparent until the 


region 1*41 p is passed. For wave-lengths longer than 
1-41 p the transmission of both solution and water is 
practically zero, that is, they both become opaque to the - J 
longer wave-lengths. i 

The results in Fig. V. bring out some new features of L 
interest and importance. These are the results that were 
obtained with aluminium sulphate. The new feature 
shown by the curve for aluminium sulphate,.as compared 
with those for calcium chloride and magnesium chloride* 
is that at the minimum of the curve corresponding to wave- 
length 1 p the solution is more transparent than »he cor¬ 
responding water. Beyond the wave-length .1*04 p the 
water becomes the more transparent with aluminium 
sulphate as with magnesium chloride. Beyond the^wave- 
length 1*6 p the solution becomes more transparentJn tins J 
case as with magnesium chloride and calcium chloride. 

If we turn to Fig. VI. the relations are as followsIn 
the region of x-a p the Water is more opaque. From 1*209 p\ 
to 1 *306 fx the water becomes the more transparent. From 
1-306 p to the longest wave-length studied, the solution 
again becomes more transparent than the corresponding 
layer of water. 

An examination of all the results thus far obtained L 
bearing on this problem leads us to conclude that the 
greater transparency of the solution as compared with the 
water in the solution must be due to some action of the, , 
dissolved substance on the solvent water. The question 
remains, what is this action ? ,, v 

We have seen from our earlier work on the absorption 
Spectra of solutions, which has been in progress in this - 
laboratory continuously for the past eight years, that the 
Solvent can have a marked effect on the power of the dis¬ 
solved substance to absorb light. This was first shown 
by Jones and Anderson (Carnegie Institution of Washing¬ 
ton, Publication No. no), and a large number of examples , 
of this effect have since been found by Jones and Strong 
(Ibid., Nos. 130 and 160), We interpreted the effect of 
the solvent on the power of the dissolved substance to , 
absorb light as due to a combination between a part of 
the liquid present and the dissolved substance. This 
enabled us to explain a large number of facts that were 
brought to light for the first time by the investigations of , 
the absorption spectra of solutions which have been 
carried on in this laboratory. Many pf the phenomena 
which were thus explained, it seemed, could not be ex-; 
lained in terms of any other suggestion that has thus far 
een made. In a word, the solvate theory of solution, as 
proposed by Jones about a dozen years ago (Am. Ohtm . 
youm.y igoo, xxiii., 89) to supplement the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation in order that we might have a 
theory of the real solutions which we use in the laboratory, 
and not simply a theory of ideal solutions as the theory v 
of electrolytic dissociation alone must be regarded, baa \ 
served good purpose in explaining the phenomena that 
have been previously observed in connection with the , 
absorption of light by solutions of dissolved substances. 

We are inclined to explain the phenomena recorded in , 
thia paper by means of the same theory. For solutions 
of those substances which have been shown by entirely 
different methods not to hydrate to any appreciable extent,. , 
the absorption of light by the solution and by a layer 01 
water equal in depth to that of the water in the solution 
is, to within almost the limit of experimental error, the , 
same. 

For those substances which have been shown to form 
complex hydrates, however, the absorption of light by ; 
their solutions and by a layer ot water equal in depth to 
that of the water in the. solution is very different* The 
water in these solutions is usually more opaque to light 
than the solution, or, what is the same thing in other . 
words, a solution is more transparent than the water that . 
is present in the solution. 

The most rational explanation, of this phenomenon 
appears to us to be that the part of the water that is com-, :* 
bined with the dissolved, substance has a smaller power tp 
absorb light than pure, free, uncombined water. The ' 
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fast that wears able to detect.the difference between the 
water in the ablution and pure water, by its action on 
light, we regard,as good evidence in.favour of the water 
In die solution being different from pure, free water* This 
, difference, it seems to us, can be readily accounted for by 
the fact that-a part of. the water present in the solution is 
in combination with the dissolved substance. 

; We have carried out similar investigations with alu 
minium 7 nitrate, but the concentration of the strongest 
solution that could be obtained was not sufficiently great 
to show the phenomenon in question. We, therefore, do 
not incorporate the results obtained with this substance, 
That the solutions must be very concentrated to show 
clearly the phenomenon with which we are dealing is 
shown by the results given in Table V. Here the solu¬ 
tions of the three salts in question that were used are more 
dilute than those for which the results are tabulated in 
Tables III. and IV. An examination of this table will 
show that the phenomenon in question does not manifest 
Itself to anything like the same extent as with the more 
concentrated solutions. This is exactly what we would 
expect in terms of the solvate theory of solutions. The 
mote concentrated the solution the larger (he total amount 
V Of the water present combined with the dissolved sub¬ 
stance. If combination between water and the dissolved 
substance explains the facts recorded in this paper, then 
the larger the amount of water present that is combined 
with the dissolved substance, die more pronounced the 
phenomenon in question* 

: The results obtained with aluminium sulphate bring out 
the same facts shown by calcium chloride and magnesium 
Chloride. They, however, show in addition that water is 
more transparent In the region of i*i p and more opaque at 
J - i p. That (he sulphate should not agree throughout with 
the chlorides is really not surprising, since the sulphates 
show abnormal results in almost every particular* This is 
probably due, in part at least, to the large amount of 
polymerisation which the sulphate molecules in general 
undergo in the presence of even water as a solvent. It 
should also be remembered in the present connection that, 
while calcium chloride and magnesium chloride crystallise 
With only six molecules of water, and are, therefore, only 
largely hydrated, aluminium sulphate crystallises with 
x8 molecules of water, and is, therefore, very largely 
hydrated. 

The results in Table VI. are, as has already been stated, 
the radiomicrometer deflections for a solution of aluminium 
sulphate and those for water having the same depth as 
the water in the solution in question, and the corresponding 
data for potassium chloride. A comparison of the two 
columns for potassium chloride and its corresponding 
water shows that the two are almost equally transparent 
to all the wave-lengths studied. 

A comparison of aluminium sulphate with its corre- 
* sponding water brings out the phenomenon that we are 
now discussing in a very pronounced manner. It is for 
this 1 reason that the data in this paper are given. 

One other relation of a general character should be 
pointed out. The curves upon all six of the figures show 
that the addition of salt to water shifts the absorption 
towards the longer wave-lengths. This is analogous to 
what has already been found by Jones and Uhler (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication No. 60), Jones and 
Anderson (Ibid., Publication No. no), Jones and Strong 
{Ibid ., Publications No. 130 and No. 160), and Guy ana 
Jones {Am, Chem . youm ., 1913, xlix., x), when the 
absorption of salts as affected by the water present was 
' studied. It was found that rise in temperature 'and 
increase in the concentration of the solution both tended 
tb shift the absorption of the salt towards the longer wave- ~ 
lengths. The effect of rise in temperature ana the in- 
prease in the concentration of the solution tended to 
simplify the hydrates in combination with the particles of 
the salt. The resonator within this simplified system 
secip& to vibrate soas to shif t the absorption pends towards 
$e redr ’ - 1 , - '*■ 4 1 -,. ■ \ 


The effect of the salt on the absorption of the water is 
the same as that of rise of temperature and increase of 
concentration on the absorption of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance, We should naturally look for a similar explana¬ 
tion of the two sets of phenomena. It has been suggested 
by 3 >r. Guy that the effect of the salt on the absorption of 
light by water may be due to the breaking down of the 
associated molecules of water by the dissolved substance. 
This would be in keeping with the discovery made by 
Jones and Murray (Am. Chem. yourn 1903, xxx., 193), 
that one associated substance when dissolved in another 
associated substance diminishes its association. 

In terms of this explanation, however, it is a little 
difficult to see why non-hydrated salts, such as were used 
in this work, do not alsodimihish the association of water and 
cause a shifting of its absorption bands towards the longer 
wave-lengths, It may be that the effect of the dissolved 
substance in breaking down the association of the water is 
pronounced only in the case of water of hydration or the 
water that is combined with the dissolved substance,. 
and that the explanation offered above is fundamentally 
correct. 

In conclusion we wish to express our thanks to Professor 
A. H. Pfund, who has made many valuable suggestions 
during the progress of this work. We would also express 
our thanks to Dr. E. P. Wightman, who has kindly drawn 
the curves for us. 

ALLOYS OF COBALT WITH CHROMIUM AND 
OTHER METALS.* 

By ELWOOD HAYNES, 

As in organic nature, certain animal and vegetable forms 
have undergone modifications, and thus, as it were, fitted 
themselves to live in a new environment, so it has been 
found possible in certain instances to form new metallic 
combinations which are practically immune to the natural 
conditions that exist on the earth at the present time- A 
few of the rare metals, such as gold, silver, and the metals 
of the platinum group, are found native, but the commoner, 
heavy metals are nearly always found in the farm of 
oxides or sulphides. 

For a number of years I have made experiments with a 
view to finding certain metallic combinations of alloys 
which would not only resist oxidation and other harmful . 
influences, but would also possess valuable physical pro¬ 
perties, which would render them fit for special services. 
The first decisive step made in this direction was the dis¬ 
covery of an alloy of nickel and chromium in 1898* The 
properties of this alloy have already been described* in a 
previous paper {yourn. of Indus, and Eng. Cham., ii„ 397), 
Immediately following the discovery of (he nickel- 
chromium alloy, I produced an alloy of cobalt and 
chromium. This has likewise been described in the 
previous paper, but the range of proportion between the 
cobalt and chromium is so great, and the combination 
is modified to such a marked degree by the introduction 
of other substances, that I have felt justified in reading 
another paper on this subject, describing more fully my 
researches in this particular direction. 

As early as X907 and 1908, 1 made alloys dr combina¬ 
tions of cobalt, chromium,' and tungsten *, cobalt, . 
Chromium, and molybdenum; and cobalt, chromium, 
tungsten, and molybdenum. I have made alloys of cobalt 
and chromium containing zirconium, tantalum, thorium, 
titanium, vanadium, &c. I have also added to the cobalt- 
chromium alloys the non-metallic elements, carbon, 
silicon, and boron.. Some exceedingly'interesting results 
have been obtained from these various combinations, and 
while further-investigation is necessary in, order; to fully 

' > Paper presented at the Eighth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, New York, September, ipw. From the Journal of 
Industrial and Chemistry* v., No, 3, 
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their chemical and physical properties* t 
number of them have shown interesting economic 

preliminary fusions were made in graphite crucibles 
hy means of a furnace operated by natural gas. I was 
later obliged to use crucibles of a special composition, not 
only to avoid the contamination of the metal by. carbon 
from the crucible, but also because they proved more 
reliable under iong-contmued heating than those made of 


•St nietal tungsten alloys readily with chromium and 
cobalt in all proportions. When added in small quantity 
. to the cobalt-chromium alloy, it seems to have little in¬ 
fluence on the properties of the combinations, but if the 
proportion rises to 2 per cent or 3 per cent, a notable 
effect is produced. Generally speaking, the cobalt- 
chrotmum alloy becomes harder and more elastic, 
especially if it contains a small amount of carbon, boron, 
or silicon. , , - 

The following experiment shows the effect of melting 
the alloy in a graphite crucible: —90 grms. of cobalt, 6*3 
grms. of tungsten, 18 grms. of chromium, tdgether with a 
small quantity of calcium silicide, were introduced into a 
graphite crucible. The resulting alloy was very hard, and 
the crucible much eroded oh the inside* The bar could 
btrslightly flattened at one end, and after being made Into 
a Cold chisel, showed remarkable qualities. , It.would not 
only scratch glass, but also quartz crystal. It was quite 
tough at ordinary temperatures, and Would cut small chips 
or shavings from a piece of stellite. At a bright yellow 
heat It showed signs of fusion, and became covered with 
a skin of oxide. 

An alloy was made by melting the following in a special 
crucible ^Cobalt rondelles8o grms., chromium 20 grms., 
tungsten 7 grms., calcium silicide id grms., calcium carbide 
5 gnns. As soon as the above were melted, the crucible 
cover vtss removed, and 15 grms.,of an alloy of cobalt and 
Won were introduced. The crucible lid was then replaced 
and the heating continued. A heavy, thick slag formed, 
which was removed before pouring the metal. The re¬ 
sulting bar was very hard and elastic , but drew only 
slightly under the hammer, and then broke. A cold 
chisel made from the cast metal cut iron readily. The bar 
washroom up mad remelted with about one-third of its 
weight of an alloy of cobalt, chromium, tungsten, and 
carbon. The result was a fine-grained alloy which was 
very elastic, and would draw out to a considerable degree 
under the hammer without checking. Its elastic limit 
must have been verv high, since when it brake, the pieces 
were thrown violently. 

Taking the alloy of chromium and cobalt as a basis, 
and holding the proportion of chromium at 15 per cent of 
the entire mixture. It was found that the alloy gradually 
increased in hardness with the percentage of tungsten. 
When the quantity.of tangsten rises to 5 percent, the 
alloy becomes distinctly harder,' particularly when forged 
under the hammer. When the t u ng st en reaches 10 per 
cent, ibe metal still forges readily, and a tool formed from 
the alloy takes a fine cutting edge. This alloy is suitable 
for both cold chisels and wood-working tools. When the 
tungsten rises to 15 pet cent, the metal can still be forged, 
but great care is necessary in order to avoid checking. The 
alloy is considerably harder than that containing xo per 
cent of tangsten and is excellent for cold chisels. When the 
tungsten rises to 20 per cent, the alloy is still harder, and 
can be forged to a small extent. It makes good lathe 
tools for cutting steel and other metals at moderate speeds. 
.When the tungsten rises to 25 per cent, a very hard alloy 
results, which cannot be forged to any extent* but casts 
readily into bars which may be ground to a suitable form 
for lathe tools. These tools have shown great capabilities, 
particularly for the turning of steel, since- they are very 
strong, and retain their hardness at speeds which almost 
instantly destroy the cutting edge of a steeltooh The 
tungsten may be still further increased to 40 per cent* and 
the anoy will retain its cutting qualities, and lor turning 


cast iron this alloy answers even better than that con¬ 
taining 25 per cent. When the tungsten reaches 40 per 
cent or more, the alloy becomes so hard that it will not 
only scratch glass, but will readily scratch quartz crystal. 
A small drill, made of this material, drilled a hole through 
the wall of a glass bottle without the addition of any 
liquid or other lubricant. A three-eighth inch square cast 
bar, when ground to a suitable edge, was set in a tool- 
holder attached to a lathe. The workman who had 
operated the lathe had been able to turn to form 26 cast Iron 
wheels in 10 hours with a steel tool of the same size. The 
stellite tool turned 49 of these wheels to form in the same 
time. The steel tool was ground 50 times during the opera¬ 
tion, while the edge of the stellite tool was dressed -slightly, 
by a carborundum whetstone, after its day’s work was 
completed. A set of steel cutters, placed in the boring 
head of a cylinder-boring machine, were able to bore from 
26 to 28 holes in ten hours. These cutters were replaced 
by others made of stellite, which performed the work in 
three hours and twenty minutes, or a little more than one- 
third the time. Not only was the speed of the mill doubled* 
but the feed also, and notwithstanding this severe ordeal, 
the stellite cutters were only slightly worn, while it would 
have been necessary tore-grind the steel cutters at least 
two or three times for the same service at slower speed. 
Some remarkable results were obtained in the turning of 
steel on the lathe. For example, a cylindrical bar of 
annealed nickel-chrome steel, about 24 inches in diameter, 
was placed in a lathe and turned with a steel tool at about; 
as high a speed as the steel would permit without 
w burning.” The steel tool was then replaced by one of 
stellite, and tbe speed at the same time increased to two 
and two-thirds its former speed. The stellite tool retained 
its edge under these severe conditions, and produced a 
shaving weighing one and two-tenths pounds in one-half 
minute. Just what the effect of the alloy will be in machine 
shop practice is at present somewhat difficult to determine. 
In my opinion, however, it will not fully supersede high¬ 
speed steel in the machine shop, hut in cases where rapid 
work is the main consideration it will doubtless replace 
high-speed steel. 

When molybdenum is added to a 15 per cent cobalt* 
ebroraium alloy, the alloy rapidly hardens as the molyb¬ 
denum content increases, until the content of th^latter 
metal reaches 40 per cent., when the alloy becotaeg ex¬ 
ceedingly hard and brittle. It cuts keenly and deeply into 
glass, and scratches quartz crystal with ease. It takes a 
magnificent polish, which it retains under all conditions, 
and on account of its extreme hardness its surface is not 
readily scratched. When 25 per cent molybdenum is added 
to a per cent chromium alloy, a fine-grained metal 
results, which scratches glass rather readily, and takes a 
strong keen edge. Its colour and lustre are magnificent, 
and it will doubtless find a wide application for fine hard 
cutlery. It cannot be forged, but casts readily, and its 
melting-point is not abnormally high. 

If carbon, boron, or silicon be added to any of tbe above 
alloys, they are rendered much harder, though their effect 
is not always desirable, since they tend to render the alloys 
more brittle. 

If either tungsten or molybdenum is added to a cobalt* 
chromium alloy containing 25 per cent of the latter metal, 
tbe hardness of the alloy is rapidly increased. When the 
percentage of tungsten, for example, reaches 5 per Cent, 
the alloy can be readily forged, and forms an excellent 
combination for wood-cutting tools, such as chisels, pocket 
knives, &c. When molybdenum is added to the same 
mixture of chromium and cobalt, much the same effect is 
produced, though, generally speaking, a smaller quantity 
of molybdenum is required to produce a given increase in 
hardness. In some instances. I have found it advisable to 
add both molybdenum and tungsten to the cobalt-chromium 
alloys. Generally, the colour and lustre of these alloys* 
after polishing, are magnificent, and they seem to resist 
atmospheric influences equally as well as the binary alloy 
of cobalt and chromium. 
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Noteson the Chemistry of Paper-making. 


. irotBS ON THE CHEMISTRY OF PA.PER- 
, •' Making, 

, " ' By THbMA.S J. KEENAN, F.C.S. 

In an address beforethe King’s County Pharmaceutical 
Society In the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy pn January 
14, 1913, the managing editor of Paptr described some of 
' the operations involved in the manufacture of woodpulp 
and paper, contrasting them with the work of the pharma¬ 
ceutical chemist. He demonstrated among other things 
that the same uncertainty which formerly prevailed in 
pharmaceutical work—and which stilt exists to some 
extent - regarding the extractive or aikalofdal strength of 
the ultimate tincture or extract, is experienced by the 
r papermaker in regard to the nature of the product he may 
obtain after extracting hia wood and mixing the residuum 
:wtth varying proportions of other materials, such as clay, 
alum, and rosin, in a beater—the modern analogue of the 
stamping machine or crude mortar and pestle of the 
mediaeval craftsman. 

.. The application of chemistry to papermaking began 
\witb the process of treating wood with caustic alkalis or 
alkaline earths so as to extract a product to replace the 
r{ pulp made from rags. It had not been overlooked, of 
course, that the use of chlorine bleach came first, following 
the discovery of chlorine by Scheele in 1774. 

. The timber, from which the pulp or cellulose destined 
to form the finished sheet of paper is produced, varies in 
quality, according to cultivation, soil, and climatic 
influences in much the same way as da the drug-producing 
plants, ;and the, quality and quantity of pulp varies 
according .to the class of woods used and the mature of the 
. 1 process, sO thSt uniformity of product is neatly ns difficult 
m the one case as in the other. 

. : The production of a finished paper of uniform and un¬ 
varying quality and characteristics, as determined by 
chemical and microscopical tests, is impracticable, owing 
to conditions inherent in the process of manufacture. The 
papermaker cannot tell to a nicety what proportion of the 
materials which go to make up his “furnish” or formula 
will be retained in the ultimate paper and what will go 
out with the water which is drained away from the pulp as 
it travels on the running wire of the paper machine to the 
press, and drying rolls. In this respect the art of paper- 
making has not kept pace with the progress of other arts 
and crafts, though in the direction of mechanical improve- 
_ mcnts there are few industries in which mechanical inven¬ 
tion has been so highly developed or in which engineering 
as a science plays a mote important part, some of the 
special machinery in the equipment of a modern paper mill 
being examples of engineering skill that are little short of 
marvellous in the ingenuity of their construction and 
operation. 

In the primary processes of separating the pulp or 
\ cellulose from the wood the pharmacist will see no 
r analogy with any operation known to his art. On the 
' contrary, he will observe methods employed and results 
obtained as astounding by their destructive wastefulness 
as by total opposition to galenical methods in the extrac¬ 
tion of valuable plant constituents. It is in the inter¬ 
mediate and later stages of papermaking—in the combining 
of the “furnish,” as the' assembled ingredients of the 
formula for a given paper are conveniently termed, and in 
the, testing of papers—that he will note familiar combina- 
. ticns and reactions, 

- - The simplest form of woodpulp, that known as “ ground 
• wood,” which forms the body of newsprint paper, is pro¬ 
duced by pressing logs of cone-bearing trees, such as 
spruce, balsam, pine, and fir, freed from bark, and cut 
into short pieces about two feet long,, against revolving 
' - grindstones, under a stream of water,-so that the disin¬ 
tegrated pulpy fibres, torn away from the Jog, obliquely or 
against the grain, can be run off into tanks and thence 
flowed away to undergo a screening and straining opera- 
, Won for the removal of refusc aM onground Jumps. as 
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the # pulp obtained in this way contains the sap, lignin, and 
resin of the raw wood, Substances that are prone to.rapid 
oxidation and discoloration, paper made from it soon 
deteriorates, becoming brown and brittle, and it 3s a very 
perishable product, ralp of this kind, however, is only 
used, as an admixture with chemically prepared pulp in the 
manufacture of newsprint and the cheaper grades of book 
paper, or alone in the manufacture of hoards; ground 
poplar wood being also used to some extent for this 
purpose. 

«the pulp produced by chemical means which has most 
interest for the pharmacist, the systems in use being, as 
already indicated, so much at variance with pharmaceutical 
work and especially the extractive processes employed in 
pharmacy. The chief processes are known as the sulphite, 
the soda, and the sulphate. By the solvent action of the 
chemical solutions upon the non-fibrous constituents of the 
wood the cellulose is set free from its enveloping bodies 
and is recovered to die extent of nearly 50 per cent of-the - 
total weight of the wood. The material which is extracted, 
consisting of all the soluble constituents of the wood—-the 
gums, resins, tannins, and other valuable plant principles 
which encrust the cellulose—represents to the papermaker 
so much offal or waste, and, in the soda process, is 
destroyed by burning, the soda being recovered; and, in 
the sulphite process, washed into rivers and streams, with 
a total loss of organic extractives and chemicals. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise more particularly 
the sharpness of the contrast that is here presented to the 
work of the pharmacist, where the end aimed at is the 
separation of the active and soluble constituents of the 
plants from the inert insoluble portion ; the residue or 
marc, consisting of broken down weedy tissue and fibres, 
being rejected. But to illustrate better the contrast in 
work, a brief description of the sulphite process of pulp¬ 
making may be given. The wood, having been cleaned 
and cut up into pieces from two to five feetiniength, as in 
the ground wood process, is chipped up into small pieces* 
or chips about one-fourth inch to one-half inch thick and 
boiled under pressure in large steel digesters capable of 
holding twenty tons of wood at one operation and yielding 
ten tons of finished pulp. The digesters are lined with 
heavy cement backing fated with kick, pointed with 
litharge and glycerin, to prevent contact with the metaL 

The sulphite liquor in which the wood is boiled is made 
by passing sulphur dioxide—obtained by burning sulphur, 
or iron pyrite, in special ovens—into tanks filled with 
water and a known quantity of slaked Kme {prepared 
I worn dolomite). This results in the formation of asolution 
of „ the acid sulphites of calcium and magnesium, which is 
the active solvent agent. The chemistry of the reaction 
between the wood and the sulphite liquor .prepared from 
dolomite or magnesian limestone is tersely but sufficiently 
stated by .Thorp (“Outlines of Industrial Chemistry” 
Macmillan, 1911), who explains that the acid sulphites 
react much like sulphurous acid; but the sulphites combine 
with the aldehydes formed in the first stages of the decom¬ 
position, producing stable andsoluble double salts. The 
organic acids which are also formed decompose the bisul- . 
phites and form, soluble calcium and magnesium salts; 
while the sulphurous acid gas is set free, causing a con¬ 
stant increase of pressure within the digester. The acid -, 
sulphites also tend to bleach the colouring matter of the 
fibres by forming colourless compounds with them, but ffofo 
is a very unstable bleach and the original colour soph 
returns when the pulp, is made into paper. Bisulphite of 
calcium is unstable and decomposes readily into neutral ; 
sulphite, setting free sulphurous acid. Thistesults in the : 
precipitation of the neutral sulphite oh the fibre, which is 
left harsh even after long, washing. Magnesium bisulphite 
is more stable, and although less corrosive ito, the fibre, it 
dissolves the non-cellulose matter even more completely 
than does the lime salt; further,any sulphate or neutral 
sulphite which may he ^formed is easily washed off and 
the polp mjefi soft and white* Sodium bisulphite gives 
' a better product than foregoing, and strong' 
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liquors can be made from it; but it is too expensive for 
general use* 

. When the digesters have been filled with the wood 
chips and the requisite quantity of sulphite liquor is 
added, the* manhole or cover at the top of the digester Js 
securely fastened, and steam is turned on gradually until 
the pressure reaches seventy or eighty pounds- The 
cooking is steadily maintained at this pressure for a period 
of eight to ten hours. At the end of this time the con¬ 
tents of the boiler, consisting of softened pulp, are dis¬ 
charged into large vats and washed. The spent liquor 
containing the dissolved resinous and non-fibrous portions 
of the original wood is allowed to drain away from the 
mass in the tank, which is then washed out and made 
ready for another charge. 

„ It is the disposition of this spent liquor which constitutes 
one of the weightiest problems confronting tbe manu¬ 
facture of chemical palps to-day. He is eager to be. in¬ 
formed of a means of utilising the liquor that would obviate 
the present necessity of throwing it into contiguous rivers 
and streams, for he realises the danger that threatens the 
industry from tbe enactment of laws that will prevent him 
from turning his waste liquors into the watercourses of 
the country in such large quantities as has been done up to 
the present time. 

1 By neutralising the liquor andstarting fermentation of 
the contained sugars, alcohol of a low grade is produced 
from itm several pulp plantain Sweden, and by a patented 
concentration process used in tbe United States, a com¬ 
pound is fanned from the liquor, named glutrin, which is 
utilised as a binder in roadmaking, as a tanning extract, 
and as an adhesive for sand in making moulds and cores 
for iron castings in foundries- 

„* But the profitable recovery of the organic matter dis¬ 
solved from wood in the sulphite process is still an un¬ 
solved problem. The recovery of the innumerable organic 
substances dissolved in it, which is so fascinating a field 
of speculation for the chemist, has no interest for the pulp- 
maker, and is regarded as something of minor importance 
compared with the question of getting rid of the liquor in 
some way agreeable to the authorities and at the same 
time inexpensively and expeditiously. Although the 
problem has been deeply studied by able chemists for the 
past twenty .years, it has yet to be tackled by a pharma¬ 
ceutical chemist, and when it is we may look for the pro¬ 
duction of a whole serieftof new organic compounds. 

In the soda and the sulphate processes of extraction 
there is effected a partial recovery of materials. By in¬ 
cinerating the spent soda liquor, after evaporating and 
concentrating it, the soda itself is regenerated, but there 
is here again a total loss of the organic derivatives of the 
wood, which are burned up in recovering the soda. 

The soda process is used for soft woods like poplar, 
chtton, and basswood, whereas the sulphite procsss is 
exciu&wely employed for coniferous woods. The chipped 
wood is boiled in a solution of caustic soda for eight or 
nine hours at a pressure of seventy or eighty pounds. The 
pulp produced is soft and hleaches well, making it 
especially well adapted for the manufacture of book and 
magazine papers. 

Sulphate pulp is prepared by boiling the wood chips in a 
solution of sodium sulphate containing some caustic soda 
and sodium carbonate. It is a slower process than either 
the sulphite or the soda, as the period of boiling, instead 
of being eight or nine hours, is sometimes extended to 
thirty-five hours, though good results are possible with a 
shorter cooking. The sulphate is reduced to sulphide by 
organic matter during incineration as a step in recovery, 
and by its presence in the liquor subsequently made oxida¬ 
tion of the fibre is prevented, so that a good yield of strong 
fibre is obtained. The so-called kraft papers are made by 
this process, which is not a popular one, as the gases 
formed have a very offensive odour; which affect the 
whole neighbourhood of the mill and make the atmosphere 
almost unendurable to human beings and. incapable of 
supporting plant or vegetable life, , . - 


Some of the technical operations of the papermaker 
afford abundant opportunity for exercise of galenical 
ingenuity and skill, as, for example, in tbe sizingof .paper 
to give it a surface resistance to the penetration of liquids, 
like ink, so that the paper may be written or printed on 
without the ink spreading over the sheet. 

In the sizing of newsprint and the common grades of 
book paper the sizing substance is the ordinary rosin of 
commerce, which is added in the form of rosin soap to the 
pulp mass of fibres in the final stages of beating, and pre¬ 
cipitated by alum, after the proper proportion of kaolin or 
china clay has been added (from 5 to 15 per cerit) and the 
yellowish colour of the ground wood has been toned up by 
the addition of sufficient blue and red aniline dyes or other 
colours required to impart a white appearance to the 
finished sheet of paper. In order to insure the perfect 
distribution of the rosin throughout the paper pulp it is 
introduced as a liquid soap, made by boiling rosin with 
soda-ash and adding water, the following being a typical 
formula- 

Rosin ;, ,. ., ... 1350 lbs. 

Soda-ash .. 165 lbs. 

Boil for about four hours and just before boiling is com¬ 
pleted add about thirty gallons of Water. Strain through 
a No. 80 sieve. < 

A definite quantity of the soapy emulsion of rosin thus 
formed is mixed with the contents of the beater, and when * 
it is well distributed, alum is added in sufficient quantity 
to salt out the rosin and take with it for precipitation into 
the fibres of the paper pulp the kaolin and other ingredients 
of the furnish. 

It is a disputed question in paper chemistry whether the 
alum simply throws the rosin out of solution, salts it out, 
.as it were, or combines with it to some extent to form an 
aluminium resinate. The weight of authority leans to the 
conclusion that no chemical combination takes place, 
good results in sizing with rosin having been obtained by. 
the substitution of magnesium sulphate, or diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid, for alum. At best the salting out process as 
ordinarily practised is not distinguished by scientific pre¬ 
cision, and much more alum appearsf to be used than is 
necessary. Alum and rosin when present in excessive 
amounts cause paper to turn a brownish colour, and it 
gradually becomes brittle and disintegrates in consequence 
of the formation of free acids and other chemical changes. 

The supply of rosin is not inexhaustible and some 
scarcity has already developed, and as a consequence of 
this and a corresponding advance in price, the paper- 
makers are casting about for cheaper substitutes. Besides 
experimenting with the waste rosins of the rubber industry, 
an attempt has been made to revive the ancient use of 
starch as a sizing material, with a fair measure of success 
as regards ordinary printing papers, but unsuccessfully in 
the case of writing papers, which require to be almost 
waterproof in their ink resistance. In this process a com¬ 
pound of starch and aluminium silicate is deposited in the 
.fibres by combining in a cooking operation a partially 
gelatinised starch with sodium silicate and salting out the 
mixture with aluminium sulphate. 

The more expensive handmade papers are sized with a 
solution of gelatin, the sheets being dipped separately 
into a tub of the size and afterward hung up to dry, being 
finally pressed between zinc plates. In another process 
now more generally used the sheets of paper are carried 
by travelling felts through a bath of heated size, the excess 
gelatin being removed by the action of rubber or wooden 
rollers through which the papers are passed before leaving 
the apparatus, and the drying is effected on an extension 
of the machine. With the ordinary machine-made writing 
paper, however, the sizing material is mixed with the pulp 
in the beating engine, as in the case of newsprint and 
book paper, and there interlocked with the fibres by the 
alum salting out process previously described. 

It is expected of the pharmacist that he should be well 
Unformed regarding methods of determining the quality of 
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paper by microscopical and chemical tests at least—* 
physical methods may be left to the experienced paper- 
maker or dealer, who is often able to make a shrewd 
.guess at the composition of a paper by the mere appear¬ 
ance and feel of the finished product. 

In * r taking the fibre count,” as the method of esti-, 
mating the proportion of pulps in a paper is termed, the 
use of a staining agent is necessary, all vegetable fibres 
being transparent and nearly colourless. The best stain 
for this purpose is Herzberg’s chlorzinciodine solution, 
which is made up as follows:— 


' Solution A. 

Zinc chloride .. ., ;. .. 20 grms. 

Distilled water .. .. .. 10 cc. 

Dissolve. . 

Solution B. 

Potassium iodide.2*1 grms. 

Iodine crystals .. .. ,. o*x „ 

Distilled water .. .. .. 5*0 cc* 

Dissolve^ 


■v 1 \ 

Dissolve A by adding the water to the zinc chloride in 
a beaker, . 

Dissolve B by adding a few drops of the water to the 
potassium iodide and iodine crystals in a glass beaker and 
after dissolving add the remainder of the 5 cc. of water. 

The two solutions—A and B—are then mixed together 
and allowed to stand for twenty : four hours to settle, after 
which the clear liquid may be poured off into amber glass 
pottles, fitted with dropping stoppers. 

A drop of Herzberg’s stain applied to the paper pulp 
on a microscope slide brings out a wine-red colour on 
cotton and: linen fibres, gives a good clear blue colour 
with bleached soda and sulphite woodpulps and a 
characteristic yellow or greenish grey-yellow with ground 
or mechanical woodpulp. 

The following method of preparing a sample of paper 
for the microscope is used by the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C.;— 

Several small pieces of paper of about the area of a 
cent are cut from different parts of the sheet of paper; 
these pieces are then placed in a beaker and covered with 
some t per cent caustic soda solution, and the whole mass 
is then brought to a boiling over a suitable heating device. 
After boiling for about a minute some tap water is added 
to wash out the caustic soda, followed by two or three 
drops of a 25 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid to 
neutralise the alkali. 

The slightly acid solution is then poured off and enough 
of the small pieces of paper are . pinched off and rolled 
into a ball of about the size of a pea. This small ball of 
ulp should be well > rolled between the thumb and 
nger and then placed in a test-tube and the test-tube half 
filled with water. The test-tube is then shaken vigorously 
until the paper has been entirely broken up and the fibres 
are well separated. A small portion of the pulp is then 
carefully removed on the point of the microscope needle 
from the test-tube and placed on each end of one of the 
microscope slides* the excess liquid being removed by a 
pointed strip of filter paper brought in contact with the 
edge of the drop. 

The fibres forming the pulp are thoroughly dried and a 
drop of the Herzberg stain is added, then the fibres are 
well " teased ” out by the use of the.microscope needles, 
a cover glass is placed over them and well pressed down, 
all the stain pressed out around 1 the edges of the glass 
being removed with filter paper. 

The slide is next placed under the microscope, and after 
studying the various fields an estimate of the proportion 
of each of the various kinds of fibres may be given. " ' i 
' One of the most frequently used solutions for staining 
fibres for/microscopic examination is a solution of iodine 
I11 potassium iodide of the following composition . • - 
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Iodine , .. ,. 1*15 grm. 

Glycerin ...... ... i*o . „ 

Potassium iodide .. ., 2«a „ 

Water . .. .. 20*0 „ 


In contact with this solution - cotton, linen, bleached 
hemp, and ramie fibres are coloured brown; while 
mechanical woodpulp/jute, and manillaherop are coloured 
yellow or yellow-brown. Chemical pulp of wood, straw, 
and esparto are not affected. 

A solution of calcium nitrate in iodo-potassium iodide 
is said to offer some advantages over chlqrzinciodine 
solution. For one thing it does not absorb moisture from 
the air, and it does not alter the fibres. It is made as. 
follows:— 

Solution No, 1. 

Nitrate of calcium crystals .. 100 grms. 

Distilled water.. 50 „ 

Dissolve. 

Solution No, 2. 

Iodine . ,1 grm. 

Potassium iodide. 5 „ 

Distilled water. 90 „ 

Dissolve. 

For use 3 cc. of Solution No. x is added to Solution No. 2. 

This solution stains linen fibre a rose colour with a 
brownish tinge; ground wood is coloured yellow; bleached 
sulphite fibre, a delicate rose tint; unbleached sulphite 
fibre, clear yellow; soda poplar fibre, indigo blue; straw 
fibre and esparto blue. 

Several rough identity or diagnostic tests for the presence 
of ground wood in paper are employed by paper dealers, 
of which the following may be noted:— 

A solution of pbloroglucin in alcohol is used for identi¬ 
fying mechanical or woodpulp, which turns a beautiful red 
colour in contact with the reagent, the depth of tint, as 
compared with Scbopper’s standard colour tables, corre¬ 
sponding to the amount of mechanical pulp, or lignified 
fibre, present. The procedure ia as follows:«— 

Into a fiat porcelain dish pour 2 parts of a 2 per cent 
alcoholic solution of phlprogluctn and x part of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (pbloroglucin, x grm.; alcohol, 50 cc^; hydro¬ 
chloric acid, 25 cc.), and immerse in the solution the 
paper under examination. After ten minutes of contact 
compare the colour developed with Schopper’s standard 
colour table. 

In papers having a red or rose colour the phlproglucin 
reaction breaks down and the employment of benzidine 
hydrochloride is recommended, this reagent giving rise, to 
an orange colour in the presence of mechanical woodpulp. 
The reagent is made by rubbing up 15 grains of chemically 
pure benzidine with x$ minims of hydrochloric-acid and 
dissolving the benzidine hydrochloride formed in 2j dims, 
of water at 122° F. The solution is simply dabbed on the 
paper to be tested, and the orange colour produced in the 
presence of mechanical woodpulp is the more intensive 
the more woodpulp is contained in the paper. The test is 
a very delicate one, the orange colour being produced 
even when only traces of mechanical woodpulp are present. 

Aniline sulphate stains lignified fibre yellow, and a xo per 
cent solution of this salt, acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
imparts a golden yellow tint to paper containing ground 
wood, the colour being more or less intense according to 
the proportion of ground woodpulp present, A solution of 
aniline chloride and hydrochloric acid is also used, hut the, 
results with each of these aniline solutions are mfmo* to 
those obtained with phloroglucin. 

Wurster’s reagent is popular in Germany as a diagnostic 
test for ground woodpulp, hut as it, as well hs phloro- 
glucih and the aniline salts, develop their characteristic 
colours with any lignified fibre, the test is nut conclusive 
} of the presence of ground wood pulp alone; t Wurster’s 
reagent consists of a 50 percent solution of dimetbylpara- 
pbenyienedkpnide in Water* gives a deep red colour 
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with ground woodpulp. There are now available test- 
papers impregnated with Wqrster’s reagent which are called 
w di-paper" Sr convenience. Strips of this test-paper are 
placed in a double sheet, between the paper to be tested. 
- After moistening the layers of paper with water the red 

- ' colour that develops is compared with a standard table of 

colour values which is sold with the test'papers. 

It is the iignocelluloses, reacting to the foregoing re¬ 
agents, which impart the greatest element of weakness 
and decay to paper. They are unsaturated compounds 
greedy of oxygen and profoundly affected by all oxidising 
agents. Pure cellulose is a saturated compound which is 
resistant to the .action of both chemicals and atmospheric 

- changes* and this accounts for the practical indestructi- 
biliity of rag papers, which are free from lignin, and consist 
of nearly pare cellulose. Books and papers dating from 

: the middle ages are to be found in museums and libraries 
' to-day in a good state of preservation because they were 
made at a time when rags were the only erode material 
-for the manufacture of paper .—The Chemical Engineer\ 
xviii., No. 4 (from Paper). 


The experiments of M, Langlois indicate that if 
pieces of money constitute a bad centre of culture for 
bacteria, they transport, nevertheless, very dangerous 
species in alarming numbers. 

Tbe adoption of nickel money constitutes a very appre 
ciable progress, since tbe washings of several pieces of 
25 c. gave tbe lowest average. On the other hand, the 
banknotes are particularly rich iii bacteria. 

, The water in which had been washed a very much worn 
French fifty franc banknote supplied more than three 
millions of microbes. That used for washing a nearly 
thousand franc banknote gave only 270,000. 


: T V J THB .SOIENTfFIC ypEK. 

V ^ (Fnm Our Parts Ctnrresppndent), 

Keep Your Fluorine as Long as Possible. 
Professor Armand Gautier has continued the explanation 
of the researches that, in collaboration with M. Clausraann, 
he has undertaken concerning the fluorine in the 
organism. „ , - 

The authors have discovered that for zoo grins, of 
substance there exists 3*04 mgrms. of fluorine m tbe brain. 
: of a man.; m the brain of an ox 3*46 mgrms.; in the 
, human lungs, 2*44 ; in the thymus of a young lamb, 8*48; 
in the kidney of a man, 2-30, &c. These quantities, 
although very weak, are sufficient to explain the rdle of tbe 
fluorine, which, as M. Armand Gautier established 
recently* is necessary for the assimilation of phosphorus. 

; These last experiments have likewise confirmed this 
remark that fluorine diminishes as the organism grows 


V l', : Pieces of Money and Hygiene. 

lit order to avoid disputes, most of the fcramcar and 
autobus conductors have a habit of holding, between their 
teeth, the coins for which they have to give change. The 
Council of Hygiene of Rome has received many complaints 
concerning this habit, and certain experiments, tried under 
its direction, have shown* it appears, that if banknotes are 
laden with bacteria, the copper, silver, and gold coins are 
practically aseptic, on account of the bactericidal action of 
the me tal l ic salts and modes formed on their surface. On 
the other hand, it was declared that nickel coins did not 
enjoy this same property precisely on ac count of their 
unalterabHhy. * ■ ' _ . 

But the conclusions of the learned Italians are not 
accepted in France. M. Langlois, Director of Science, 
has washed several pieces of money, more or less worn, 
in a determined quantity of sterilised water,, and the 
averages of his numerations for each series, of coins have 
reached the following figures for each cubic centimetre of 
the washing water:— 

10 c. Copper coins, 760,000 bacteria, 3 p.c. mould. 

■rtf n . . _ — - — _ 1 , 


25 c. Nickel 
2 ft. Silver 
25 fr. Gold 
Banknotes 


140,000 

260,000 

220,Q0Q 

1 , 200,000 


are-* 
PheumO' 


Among the bacteria the most 

Sarcines, Bacillis subtilis, Sta^-,___ _ * 

bacilius, Bacillus liquefaciens; amongst the moulds by 
the side of diverse Pemcilliumj the. terrible ^pergtlius 

mger* > " ■. -2 v : ■ ' v 


A Mammoth in Flesh and Bones./ 

u L T Anthropologie, ” by the pen of its director, Professor 
Boule, informs us of the precious acquisition just made by 
the Paris Natural History Museum of a mammoth with its 
soft parts partially preserved. This magnificent example 
' has been offered to the Museum by Count Stenbock- 
Fermor, who had it extracted at his own expense from one 
of the islands of New Siberia, and brought it to Europe by 
sledge, boat, and railway. It is probably tbe only example 
that will ever be seen in central Europe, for subsequently 
to the rift of Count Stenbock-Fermor an imperial ukase 
has forbidden any further exportation of mammoths either 
whole or in parts. 

It is known that these fossils preserved in the ice were 
perceived in 1806 (Adam, Mouth of Lena), but the only 
mammoth preserved in these conditions and brought to 
Europe is to be seen in the Museum of the Academy of 
Science of St. Petersburg. The anatomy of the soft 
parts, its histology, the study of the blood, have consti¬ 
tuted, on the part of the Russian savants , a palaeonto¬ 
logical work of a kind evidently quite new, presenting, at 
least, a lively interest of curiosity. 

The sample at the Paris Museum of Natural History is 
sufficiently well preserved to allow of like studies* They 
are already begun. 

The whole animal and its soft parts will shortly be 
exposed to the public; it will form a new attraction td the$ 
great scientific establishment. The public will doubt¬ 
lessly contemplate with a lively interest, besides tbe 
skeleton, of which the skull notably is perfectly preserved, 
a large part of the skin covered with its hair, the tail, and 
a whole ear. 


Vegetables Manufacture Urea- 

Urea has long been considered as characteristic of the 
desassimilation of animal albuminoids. However, there 
has been some found in mushrooms. Recently, M. Fosse 
in analysing a rather large number of vegetables, has 
remarked that urea is to be met with very generally in the 
vegetable kingdom—carrots and potatoes. What is to be 
deduced from this presence of urea ? Can it be considered 
as a phjmiological product of the vegetable cell, or has it 
simply been drawn by the roots from the soil where it is 
always to be met with in more or less important quantities ? 

A he experiments have shown that it could really be 
considered as a product of the activity of tbe vegetables 
cells. By cultivating moulds such as Aspergillus nigtr 
and Pemetlhum glaucum in aseptic conditions and on 
definite media containing sugar and ammonia, it has been 
stated that these moulds really produced urea. Likewise, 
m treating the higher classes of vegetables, wheat, barley, 
Indian corn, peas, clover, and beans, M. Fosse has been 
able to show that in these plants also urea was formed in 
the course of germination, when the embryo then growing 
consumes the. reserve material contained in the grain* 
urea ammafe * ve 8 etables are then susceptible of producing 

The Survival of Congealed Fish. 

t> Th ? Performed some time ago by Professor 

Raoul Pictet have shown that living fish might be con-. 



_ Interesting Graftings 


gealed -without being kitted, provided that the freezing 
process was performed in a verjj slow manner. When the 
fish is fixed in the block of ice, it is noticed that its tissues 
cah.be pounded as ice is. pounded. If at the end of; a 
certain time the block of ice is thawed very slowly, it is 
remarked that when the water Is melted, the fish gradually 
regained their activity, and after some time they swim 
about as .If-nothing had happened. 

It lain taking these facts as a basis that MM. Mir and 
Audige have established the principle of a process by 
which it is possible to transport to a distance fish living 
but congealed. The blocks of ice containing the congealed 
fish could be transported in frigorific wagons at o°. 

This process is much more economical than that which 
exists on certain railways, notably in Germany and 
Austria, and which consists in transporting the living fish 
in water. In this case it is necessary to employ a rela¬ 
tively large quantity of water. To transport one kilogrm. 
of carp, four or five litres of water are required, and for 
the same weight of trout from 10 to 20 litres of water are 
necessary. A wagon that can only carry xo,ooo kitogrms. 
would be able to transport only 500 to xooo living trout. 

The process indicated above by MM. Mir and Audigd is 
infinitely more simple and less costly. It cannot fail to 
interest the hygienist. 

The,,Synthesis of Vegetable Matter. 

M. Daniel Berthelot, Professor at the Higher School of 
.Pharmacy, and M. Gaudicbon have just communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences the continuation of their re¬ 
searches oh. the synthesis of vegetable matter by light, 
thsMiks to the gases of the, ait. By exposing carbonic acid 
and the amount of water, contained in the atmosphere to 
the ultra violet irradiation of the mercury lamp they have 
obtained both formic add, the simplest of vegetable acids, 
and formaldehyde, .which is the point of departure of 
sweet matters and of celluloses. 

These reactions which take place in plants, in the sun, 
only under the influence of diastases, is realised here in 
vitro, thanks to the accelerating catalytic power of the 
ultra-viotet light. 

The Action of Ultra-Violet Rays. 

Professor Hunneguy has presented before the Academy 
of Sciences a very interesting note concerning the action 
of ultra-violet rays on the development of the egg of the 
“Ascaris” or Ascarides. 

We are acquainted with the first manifestations of life 
only from the observation of the eggs of the lower animal 
life. As soon as it is fertilised the egg is segmented into 
two parts, then into four, then eight, and so on. The 
ultra-violet rays slacken this segmentation of the egg, and 
this slackening is proportional to the quantity of energy 
received. 

Interesting Grafting. 

In a certain number of cases (x 3 out of xoo trials) M. 
Daniel has managed to graft the root of a carrot oh to the 
root of another umbelliferous plant, the peppery fennel. 

The carrot (a semi-red Nantes type) has a tuberculous 
red root, giving out a special smell and having a sweet 
taste. The peppery fennel has a white root, not very 
sweet, with a special smell and a pungent peppery taste. 

The roots of the grafted carrots became tuberculised, 
their colour was red but mixed frequently with green or 
brown. So then the colouring of the grafted tubercle was 
modified, but, on the other hand, the red pigment'of the 
carrot did not pass into the fennel, 

The smell of the grafted carrots was also modified; 
moreover they were not so sweet, and had, though in a 
less degree, the taste of the root of the fennel.. The 
carrot thus loses its alimentary value. What is interesting 
to note is that the exchanges between the graft and the 
subject are localised to such and such a substance and are 
not produced In the same manner on both sidesr *: » 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Allen's Commercial Organic Analysis . Volume VII. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by W* A. Davis, B.Sc., 
A.C.G.I., and Samuel S. Sadtler, S.B. London: 
J. and A. Churchill. 19x3. 

The seventh volume of the fourth edition of “Allen’s 
Commercial Organic Analysis” deals with the Vegetable 
Alkaloids, Glucosides, Animal Bases, and Acids, Ac. As 
our knowledge of these subjects has rapidly advanced in 
recent years the text has had to be thoroughly revised, and 
many amplifications and corrections have been made. As 
far as possible the old arrangement and classification have 
been preserved. The section on Animal Bases, which has 
been re-written, and which gives an admirable survey of 
the analytical methods employed in their identification, is 
from the pen of Prof. A. E. Taylor, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Lectures on Chemistry in Gas-works. By W. J. A. 
Butterfield. London: The Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 19x3. 

The two lectures which this booklet contains were 
delivered before the Institute of Chemistry in December 
and January, 1912-13, and were intended to give students 
and gas-works' chemists some idea of the nature of the 
work which, they should be qualified to perform. The first 
lecture dealt with the requirements of a public gas supply, 
the consumption of gas in different countries and cities, 
and the evolution of modern methods of gas making from 
the earliest processes. In the second lecture the lecturer 
discussed, the cleaning of gas, the recovery of nitrogenous 
products from coal, and the chief by-products. The 
analytical work which the gas-works’ chemist will be 
called upon to carry out is outlined, and a 1 high ideal of 
efficiency, alertness, and skill is put before mm; in the 
lecturer's opinion he should be possessed of a special 
knowledge of the chemistry of fuels, and in addition would 
have a thorough acquaintance with the principles of 
mechanics and physics. 

Uber die Aujnahme der Radium—Emanation durch das 
Blut . (“ The Absorption of Radium Emanation by the 
Blood”). By C. Ramsauer and H. Holthusen. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1913. 

The research described in this monograph was performed 
at the Radiological Institute attached to the University of 
Heidelberg, and has brought to light some facts of first- 
rate importance in medical and biological science. By 
means of a new method of measuring the absorption co¬ 
efficients of the blood for radium emanation it has been 
definitely proved that the coefficient is double that of water 
at the same temperature; thus some of the very contra¬ 
dictory statements to be found in literature may at last be 
regarded as conclusively refuted. It has also been proved 
that the red blood corpuscles are the chief carriers of the 
emanation, and the validity of Henry's Law h&B been 
established between very wide limits* 

Handbuch der Arbeitsmethoden in der Anorganischen 
Chemie. ( w H andbook of Practical Methods of Inorganic 
Chemistry”). Edited by Dr. Arthur Stahler, 
Volume I. Leipzig: Veit and Co. 19x3. (M. 25). 
Directors of laboratories and chemical demonstrators 
will find in this book much information which will be Of 
great value to them* It is not always easy to obtain 
details of tbe latest forms of apparatus and of the best 
methods of carrying out-special operations, such as are to 
be found here, and the text-books hitherto existing have 
not attempted to attain to the comprehensiveness at which 
the many collaborators who have written this book have 
aimed. In Volume I. the laboratory and its equipment 
ate, described, with illustrations of many kinds of apparatus, 
including the latest modifications and improvement^. 
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Mechanical operations such as separation by filtration, 
centrifugation, &c., ate also described, and valuable 
sections deal with the preparation and fitting up of ap¬ 
paratus and the making and storing of reagents. The 
actions of reagents on glass and the advantages of the use 
of quarts and other glasses are discussed. ^ The section on 
the electrical apparatus employed in chemical work will be 
found exceedingly useful, providing as it does enough 
details for all ordinary purposes. 


Die Qasglufhlichtbeleuchtung in Hirer Entwicklung und 
Bedmtung . ( u Incandescent Gas Lighting: Its Develop¬ 
ment and Importance”). By Dr. C. Richard Bohm. 
Charlottenburg; Gustav Heydenreich. *913. 

T^his little pamphlet has been re-written for the general 
public, and aims at giving a brief readable account of the 
use of the incandescent mantle in lighting by gas. 
Interesting details and illustrations of the first gas works 
built in 1825 in Berlin are given, and the evolution of the 
incandescent burner is traced. Those who are interested 
in questions of illumination will find that the pamphlet 
'contains matter relating to the efficiency and expense of 
different systems which is worthy of their attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ATICONIC ACID. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir,—W e have sometimes wondered why discoveries in 
science find their way so slowly into the text-books. As 
an illustration, in 1893 Dr- Arthur Brooke, in collaboration 
with Prof. Rudolph Fittig, in the Chemical Laboratory of 
th£ University of StrassbUrg, discovered a new isomeric 
nnsatnrated acid, to which they gave the name aticonic t 
because it more.closely resembles itaconic acid than it 
does the other isomers, mesaconic and citraconic. This 
was considered at the time quite a brilliant and important 
discovery, arid it received due consideration in the Annalen 
and other journals during the year in which the synthesis 
was effected. 

In the summer of 1894, P*of. Fittig was honoured with 
an , invitation by the German Chemical Society to read a 
paper descriptive of his work on the unsaturated acids, and 
naturally the newly discovered one was given prominent 
attention. The full text of this addresa was published in 
the Berickte of September, 1894. 

An examination of fifteen, or eighteen recent text-books 
on organic chemistry failed to show any mention of aticonic 
acid, although the other three isomers were described. 
These were German, English, and American works. One 
author of a widely used and well known text book, when his 
attention was called to the omission, said that in a brief 
work one could not include everything, and. so he omitted 
aticonic acid, although he gave the other three a prominent 
place. 

Is it possible that our text-book writers copy from each 
other, and do not sufficiently consider the original sources ? 
—I am, &c., 

Nicholas Knight. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 

Iowa, July Q, 1913. 


Literary Intelligence.—Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, 
of 7, Great Marlborough Street, W„ have nearly ready for 
publication the Seventh Edition of “The Micxotomist’s 
Vade-mecum,” by A. Bolles Lee; the Sixth Edition of the 
late Prof. Campbell Brown’s “ Practical Chemistry/’ edited 
by Dr. Bengough; and the Third Edition of a Text-book 
of Physics,” edited by A. Wilmer Duff. , . 
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CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 


Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lined . 

Vol. xxii. [1.], No. 6, 1913. 

Polyazoxy Compounds.—A. Angeli.—When Mills’s 
diazobenzene, C6H5Na.C6H4.Na.C6H5, is suspended m 
glacial acetic acid and heated on the water-bath with 30 
per cent hydrogen peroxide, a bisazoxybenzene of formula 
C 6 H 5 .N - N.CfiH 4 .N * N.CeH 5 

|| || is obtained. The azoxy 

0 0 

compound, C6H5.N3.C6H4.N3O.C6H4.N3.C6H5, is prepared 
by acting with sodium alcoholate on paranitrobenzene. It 
yields triazoxybenzene when treated with HaOa* Fol¬ 
lowing are the characteristic properties of the three azoxy 
compounds:— 

Azoxybenzene— Melting-point, 36° ; colour, light yellow; 
coloration with H 2 S 0 4 at xoo°, orange-red; with 
Br gives bromo-derivative. 

Bisazoxybenzene —Melting-point, 155° ; Colour, dark 
yellow; coloration with H a S 0 4 at ioo°, violet; 
with Br gives dibromo-derivative. 

Triazoxybenzene- Melting-point, 230°; colour, golden 
yellow; coloration with HaSO + at 100*, blue; 

1 with Br gives dibromo-derivative. 

Vol. xxii., [ij, No. 7, 1913. 

Electrolysis of Crystalline Compounds.—G. Brufti 
and G. Scarpa.—The authors have studied the electrolysis 
of silver iodide, using silver electrodes, and by six experi¬ 
ments performed at different temperatures, viz., 200% 
250°, 300°, and 400° (two experiments), have proved that 
the quantity of silver which migrates from the anode to 
the cathode follows Faraday’s Law. 

Hydrogenation of Santonine in Presence of Pal-, 
ladium Black.—G. Bargellitii.—In presence of palladium 
black santonine, when it absorbs the quantity of hydrogen 
calculated for 2 atoms, is transformed into a dihyaro- 
santonine, which with alcoholic potash gives a yellow 
coloration and a green fluorescence* This compound has 
a ketonic character, and yields si semicarbazone. When 
santonine, in presence of palladium black, absorbs the 
quantity of hydrogen calculated for 4 atoms it is converted 
into a tetrahydrosantonine, which yields no coloration with 
alcoholic potash. At the ordinary temperature and at a 
pressure of about an atmosphere santonine does not absorb 
more than 4 atoms of hydrogen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Three New Alloys.—In their last official report as 
chemists to the American Institute of Metals, Arthur D„ 
Little, Inc., of Boston, mention three new alloys among 
the various items of recent progress in the metal industry. 
A French patent has recently been issued covering the 
production of two types of alloys from copper, zinc, and 
silicon, which are claimed to possess great tenacity, re¬ 
sistance to acids and alkalis, and to be capable of rolling 
into finished shapes. Another new alloy has been patented 
by the Ajax Metal Company, composed of iron, nickel, and 
copper, which is claimed to be non-corrosive, malleable, of 
great tensile strength, and capable of being rolled, drawn, 
or cast. A new type of pyrophoric alloy has been patented 
in Germany which consists of the addition of 5 per cent 
metallic cerium to an alloy of manganese and antimony. 
The inventor claims excellent pyrophoric properties from 
this alloy, which is essentially different from the other 
alloys of this type in which cerium is the -main source of 
the pyrophoric characteristics.— Chemical Engineer, xvii., 
No. 4. 


Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources. 
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THE CHEMICAL NEWS. 

Voi». CVIII., No. 2801. 


THE CHEMICAL AFFINITIES OF NITROGEN. 

By GEOFFREY- MARTIN, Ph.D., M.So., B.Sc. 

Nitrogen has long been regarded as an element pos- 
sessed of very feeble affinities, and consequently the 
. recent remarkable experiments of Strutt and collaborators 
on“ Chemically Active Nitrogen ”(Proc>Roy. Soc ., 1911, A, 
taxv., 219, 377; lxxxvi., 56, 262; lxxxvii., 179; Nature , 
May *5,1913, p. 283), which revealed the possibility of 
nitrogen possessing strong affinities, came as a very 
, surprising result to many chemists. 

It seems, however, to be quite overlooked that the 
present writer no less than eight years ago in his book 
“Researches on the Affinities of the Elements” (published 
; by'Churchill, 1905), showed from a study of the affinities 
of the successive elements of the periodic system that 
nitrogen, owing to its position in the periodic system, 

. must possess very strong affinities. 

. This result was arrived at by studying the manner in 
which-the affinities of the successive elements altered as 
we went down the series Li, Be, B, C, N, O, F, and the 
writer then finally concluded that St is quite Incorrect to 
speak of chemically active and inactive elements, but 
/that practically all the elements investigated have their 
sttoxig and weak affinities, duly sometimes these strong 
affinities are exerted on well known elements—when we 
call the element “ chemically active ’’—and sometimes on 
rare elements—when we call the element “ inactive.” 

As the result of the study of the compounds of nitrogen 
and the compounds of neighbouring elements the writer 
showed that nitrogen, just like sodium or chlorine, 
possesses very strong affinities for some elements and very 
weak ones for other elements, but that its affinities were 
masked by three causes:— 

(1) The elements for which it exhibits its strongest 
affinities are those which have the power of self- 
combination most strongly developed. 

(a) That nitrogen itself has the power of self-combina¬ 
tion strongly developed. 

(3) That the elements for which nitrogen exhibits its 
maximum affinities are all somewhat uncommon in 
a chemical laboratory, and so the chemical activities 
of nitrogen are not brought prominently before the 
eyes of chemists. 

All these causes lower the apparent power of entering 
into chemicaL combination of nitrogen, and have, led 
chemists to almost universally regard nitrogen as very inert 
' . chemically* . . 

Strutt’s experiments revealing the chemical activity of 
nitrogen ate, in fact, a remarkable fresh confirmation of 
the properties that I showed nitrogen to possess some 
eight years ago, and as Dr. Strutt refers back to Faraday | 
{Nature, May 15,1913, p. 285) for a vague prophesy in 
: this direction, and appears to be quite unaware of my own 
results—arrived at by means of a laborious study of known 
. compounds—I think that I can justly claim, that .1 was 
the first who showed that from its position in the 
periodic system nitrogen must be an element possessing 
- strong affinities, and also simultaneously clearly indicating 
. what elements these affinities would be most strongly 
exerted upon. 

As these results of mine appear to have been quite, ovet- 
. . looked by current writers, and have considerable interest 
at the present time whert atmospheric nitrogen is being 
.fixed on an enormous scale commercially,. I .venture to 
* * f my results once more before the chemical world, 
te following is my method of investigating the magni¬ 


tude and nature of the affinities which the elements Li*, 
Be, B, C, N, 0 , F, exhibit in succession for the other 
elements of the periodic system. First of all I construct 
the periodic system of elements in the usual way, confining 
myself, however, solely to the elements of the even series, 
thus:— 


Li 

Be 

B 

C 

N 

0 

F 

Ne 

Na 

Mg 

A 1 

Si 

P 

S 

Cl 

Ar 

Cu 

Zn 

Ga 

Ge 

As 

Se 

Br 

Kr 

Ag 

Cd 

In 

'Sn 

Sb 

Te 

I 

Xe 

Au 

Hg 

T 1 

Pb 

Bi . 

— 

- — 

— 


-Suppose, now, 1 wish to investigate the affinities 
which a given element A exhibits towards these various 
elements. I first of all undertake a study of the rela¬ 
tive stability of the compounds which A produces with 
each of the elements of the [above table, especially as 
egards the magnitude of the neat of formation, stability 
rowards temperature, power pf being reduced, &c .; from' 
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Fig. i.—A ffinity Surface for Nitrogen. - 
Showing at a glance how the Affinities of Nitrogen for 
the various Elements of the Periodic System vary. 
(Taken from the writer’s book, “ Researches on jtbe 
, Affinities of the Elemente”). 

such a comparative study it is possible to arrive at a very 
good idea of the relative strengths of the attractive forces 
which the element A exerts on each of the above elements. 

Next from each of the elements of the above table I 
erect a perpendicular proportional to the chemical attrac¬ 
tion or affinity , which it possesses for the given element A. 

A surface is then described through the summits 
of these perpendiculars, and we get what I call the 
« affinity surface ” of the element A, in respect to the other 
elements of the periodic system. 

The shape of this surface shows at a glance the relative 
magnitude of the affinities exerted on the different 
elements of the periodic system. 

The details of constructing these surfaces, together with 
all the data on which the results are founded, is collected 
together in the writer’s book, “ Researches on the Affinities 
of the Elements,” dnd I do not propose to go further into 








Li B C 

FIG. 2.— Showing how the Affinities of the successiYe Elements vary as we pass from Lithium 


this matter here, because a detailed study of the individual Longitudinal Sections . 

compounds formed by each of the thirty-seven elements of Na, Cl , -d«.—The attraction for N increases 

the above table with the other elements requires a very large f rom h to Li and then steadily decreases until Au is 
space for discussion, and indeed a volume of some hun- reached. 

dredsof pages was necessary for the purpose. As this data H t, Li 4*1, Na 1*0, Cu 0*4, A g 0*3, Au 0-2. 

is collected together in the above-mentioned book, I will Be , Mg , Zn, Cd, Hg.— The attraction for N in the case 

here only apply the results obtained from a sttffiy of the of Be is unknown, but probably it is greater than in the 
affinity surfaces of the successive elements of the first case of Mg; the affinity probably reaches a maximum in 
two cycles of the periodic system to nitrogen so as to case of Mg and then sinks, becoming very small 
show that we should expect nitrogen to exhibit very f or Hg. 

strong affinities for some elements and weak ones for ge y % Mg Zn 3, Cd 5*5, T 1 q*2. 

other elements, just as the other elements of the periodic B, A/, Ga, In, Tl. —The attraction for N at B is very 

system do. great, and sinks thence to A 1 ; the affinity of N for the 

Fig. x shows the form that the affinity surface assumes other elements is unknown, but probably sinks steadily 
for nitrogen. from B to Tl. 

B 8, A 1 7, Ga 3, In 2*5, Tl 0*2. 

Description of the Affinity Surface for Nitrogen . C, Si, Ge, Sn, Pb. —The affinity for N is very feeble at 

The numbers given refer to the heights of the perpen- C, but it rises greatly as we pass from C to N ; for the 
diculars erected horn the various elements below men- 1 other elements it is unknown, but probably sinks rapidly 


tioned as proportional to the affinity that nitrogen 
possesses for them. 

Cross Sections. 

Li, Be, B , C, N, O, F.—The affinity for nitrogen rises 
from Li to B, then falls, attaining a minimum at C, rises 
again at N, and then falls, becoming very small at F. 

Li 4*1, Be 5, B 8, C 0*5, N 4, O 0*2, F o*x. 

Na, Mg, Al, Si, P , S, CL —The affinity for N is very 
small at Na, rises steadily, attaining a maximum at P, then 
falls again, becoming very small at Cl. 

Na 1, Mg 6, Al 7, Si 9, P xx, S 0*2, Cl o*i. 

Cu, Zn, Ga, Ge, As, Se, Br .—The attraction is very 
small for Cu, rising as we pass from Cu to Zn, and it 
remains appreciable until As is reached, then falling it 
becomes very small for Se, and still smaller for Br. 

Cu 0*4, Zn 3, Ga 3, Ge 3, As 3, Se 0*2, Br o*x. 

Ag, Cd, In, Sn, Sb , Te, /.—The affinity is small for Ag 
and Cd. It is unknown for In, Sn, Sb, but probably rises 
from Ag to Sb; for Sb it is very small, and is still smaller 
for I. 

Ag 0*3, Cd 2*5, In 2*5, Sn 2*5, Sb ro, Te 0*2, I 0*15. 

Au,Hg, Tl, Pb, Bi. —The attraction for nitrogen is 
very small for these elements. 

An o*x, Hg 0*2, Tl o-2, Pb 0*2, Bi 0*2. 


I from C to Pb. 

C 0*5, Si g'o, Ge 3*0, Sn 2*5, Pb 0*2. 

N, P, As, Sb, Bi.—The attraction for N rises rapidly 
from N to P; the attraction for N of the other elements 
is unknown, but probably is feeble, falling from As to Bi. 

N 4, P 8, As 3, Sb 1, Bi 0*5. 

O, G, Se, Te. —The affinity for N is small all through 
the series, sinking from O to S, remaining about the same 
for Se as for S, then rising somewhat for Te. 

O 0*2, S 0*2, Se 0*2, Te 0-3. 

F, Cl, Br, I.—The attraction for N is very small for all 
these elements, being greatest for I and least for F. 

F o*i, Cl o’i, Br o’i, I 0*15. 

Now let us compare these affinities of nitrogen with 
those of neighbouring elements. If we arrange in order 
the affinity surfaces of the first series of elements of the 
periodic system (viz., Li, Be, B, C, N, O, F), a remark¬ 
able fact becomes apparent, which is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The affinity surfaces of the successive elements assume 
the appearance of successive positions of an advancing 
wave, whose crest appears on the extreme right hand side 
of the diagram in the case of Li, and then sweeps from 
right to left as we pass from Li towards F, until at F the 
crest is on the extreme left-hand side (see Fig. 2). 






towards Fluorine. (Taken from the Author’s book, “ Researches on the Affinities of the Elements”). 


. The same phenomenon appears with the elements of the 
second (Na, Mg, Al, Si, P, S, Cl, Ar) cycle, and later 
cycles of the periodic law, only in most cases the wave 
form seems to pass more or less discontinuous^ from right 
left, and there often seems to be a depression at the ele¬ 
ments of the fourth group , probably an apparent effect due 
to the abnormally developed power of self-combination 
possessed by these elements . For example, when we come 
to compare the heats of formation of the two oxides of 
carbon, we have, according to Thomsen, the following 
numbers :— 

(C, 0 )~29,000 cal., 

(CO, O) -67,960 cal., 

so that the addition of the second atom of oxygen to the 
carbon atom is attended with the liberation of a far greater 
quantity of visible heat than the addition of the first atom. 
This is a remarkable result, quite at variance with the 
usual rule (see “Affinities of the Elements,” p. 241 et 
seq.) which holds in chemistry, and the explanation is, 
probably, that the small quantity of heat evolved in the 
formation of CO is due to the fact that before an oxygen 
atom can combine at all with a carbon atom it has to 
separate it from its combinations with other carbon atoms. 
The carbon atoms attract each other very strongly indeed, 
as is shown not only by their great power of self-combina¬ 
tion, but also by the great hardness and involatility of 
certain forms of carbon. Consequently this initial separa¬ 
tion of the carbon atoms absorbs a very large quantity of 
heat, and this lowers the apparent heat of formation of CO 
to much below its real value. 

In gaseous CO, however, the carbon atoms are already 
separated, and so no further great quantity of heat is 
absorbed before the additional O can oe added on to form 
CO*. It is very probable, therefore, that the apparent 
heats of formation and stability of the oxides, and indeed 
of all other compounds of carbon, are very much below 
their real values on account of the exceptionally large 
quantities of heat absorbed in separating the carbon atoms 
from each other. This is probably the reason why the 
heat of formation of CHi is less than the heat of forma¬ 
tion of SiH*, although CH 4 is a much more stable body 
than SiH4. 

Silicon is the element next to carbon which possesses to 
the greatest extent the power of self-combination, The 


apparent heat of formation of its oxide is also, therefore, 
probably much less than its true value. In the case of 
certain monatomic atoms, such as those of sodium, 
mercury, &c., and of elements in which the power of self¬ 
combination is but slightly developed, the apparent heats 
of formation probably correspond fairly closely with the 
real heats of formation. 

We should therefore expect that when we come to 
compare the thermal data and stability of the compounds 
of the various elements we will find that there is an ap¬ 
parent general depression very much below their true values 
as we approach such elements as carbon and silicon which 
lie in the middle of a cycle of elements of the periodic system 
where the power of self-combination is largely developed ; 
whereas there should be nearly correct values for such 
elements as Na, Hg, &c., which lie on the extreme 
borders of the cycle of elements, and where the power of 
self-combination is bnt feebly developed. ,A glance of the 
relative magnitudes of the affinity surfaces of the succes¬ 
sive elements exhibited in Fig. 2 shows that this is actually 
the case. 

Applying these results to the affinity surface of nitrogen 
we will now show that the chemical inactivity of nitrogen 
is to a great extent only an apparent effect . 

A study of the affinity surface for nitrogen shows that 
the point of maximum chemical affinity lies over boron. 

When we contrast the nitrogen affinity surface with 
those of Na or Cl, it becomes manifest that while Na 
expends its energies upon elements belonging to the later 
groups of the periodic system (via., O, S, Se, F, Cl, Br, 
I), and has little affinity for elements of the earlier groups 
(such as the alkali metals and alkali earth metals), and 
that while chlorine expends its energies principally upon 
the elements of the early groups of the periodic system 
(such as the alkali metals and alkaline earth metals), but 
has little affinity for elements of later groups (such as the 
halogens and oxygen group of elements) that, in contra¬ 
distinction to these, nitrogen expends its energies on ele¬ 
ments of intermediate groups—principally on those of 
Groups III., IV., and V.— but has Utile affinity for those 
of earlier or later groups (such as the alkali elements and 
the halogens). For example, its combinations with boron, 
silicon, and phosphorus are quite remarkable by reason of 
their great stability. The phosphide F3N3 must be 
heated in oxygen gas to a temperature above that at 
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which hard glass melts, before the oxygen begins to act 
on it! When we consider the great attraction that 
phosphorus has for oxygen, this shows that the affinities 
that nitrogen exerts on phosphorus are veiy great. 

The chemical affinities of oxygen and potassium are 
more apparent to ns than are the chemical affinities of 
nitrogen, principally because they happen to possess very 
powerful affinities for some of the most prominent and 
abundant elements by which we are surrounded, whereas 
nitrogen possesses but feeble affinities for such elements 
but strong affinities for elements which happen not to be 
prominent or abundant in the laboratory. Nitrogen is 
doubly unfortunate in this respect, for the elements for 
which it possesses the strongest affinity are elements which 
occur in the middle of cycles of the periodic system , and so 
are precisely those which happen to possess the power oj 
self combination most highly developed. This circumstance 
Uwers the apparent stability of the compounds they produce 
with nitrogen in the way previously explained . 

It should be remembered that oxygen itself has only a 
feeble affinity fpr N, F, Cl, Be, I., &c. t and were these 
the only common or prominent elements, we would con¬ 
sider O to be quite as inactive an element chemically as N 
appears to us under ordinary circumstances. 

The compounds of O with Cl, for example, are charac¬ 
terised by their explosive properties, just as are so many 
nitrogen compounds. 

Moreover, thenitrogen atoms themselves have a very 
considerable power of self-attraction, as is Shown by the 
stability of the molecule N 2 in gaseous nitrogen, and by 
the occurrence of the diazo group —N m N—in organic 
chemistry, and this circumstance again lowers the ap¬ 
parent affinities of nitrogen for other elements iu the 
way previously explained at length, for this attraction of 
nitrogen for itself has to be overcome before nitrogen will 
enter into combination with other elements. 

On all these grounds, therefore, we must come to the 
conclusion that the current belief that nitrogen is an ele¬ 
ment characterised by its chemical inertness, and by the 
feebleness of its cbemical affinities, is therefore hardly 
correct. Nitrogen possesses chemical affinities of a strength 
almost comparable with those of chlorine or sodium, only it 
differsfrom these elements as regards the elements it exerts 
on them . 


ON SOME NEW RELATIONS OF ATOMIC' 
WEIGHTS, AND TRANSFORMATIONS OF NEON 
AND HELIUM. 

By Dr. HENRY WILDE, F.R.S. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, held on July 22nd, a 
paper was read by Dr. Henry Wilde, F.R.S., on “ Some 
New Multiple Relations of the Atomic Weights of 
Elementary Substances, and on the Classification and 
Transformations of Neon and Helium.” In several of 
the author’s papers on the “ Origin of Elementary Sub¬ 
stances,” published by the Society, 1878—1906 (see 
Chemical News, 1878, xxxviii., p. 66 et seq .), special 
attention was directed to the seventh series of his classi¬ 
fication, on account of the magnitude and importance of 
its primary members in the economy of nature, viz., 
nitrogen, silicon, iron, and gold, 

Silicon in combination with oxygen constitutes more 
than half the weight of the earth’s crust, and is the 
principal constituent of glass for all the purposes of 
civilised life. 

The arbitrary policy of several writers in doubling the 
atomic weights of four of the gaseous members of this | 
series, viz., neon, argon, krypton, and xenon, induced 
the author to review the multiple relations of the seventh 
series with the important result (1) that six triads are formed 
out of the eight principal members of the series, in 
which the sum of the atomic weights of the extreme 


| members is double the atomic weight of the means, and 
are all multiples of seven. Triads of atomic weights 
have been fully recognised by Dumas, Faraday, 
and other philosophical chemists, as indubitable evidence 
of community of origin, of transmutation, and important 
factors in the classification of elementary substances. 

Radium (as was indicated in Dr. Wilde's tables of 
elements some years previous to its discovery) is one.of 
the synthetic transformations of helium, and is the next 
higher member of the series of barium, as was since con¬ 
firmed by Mme. Curie. Helium is also, shown in the 
author’s table of 1878, as the analytic transformation 
ultimate of radium and other members of the second 
series of elements. 

The positions of helium and neon, as the transformation' 
ultimates of the second and seventh series respectively, 
are further interesting in connection with the recent 
announcements that these elements have been found in 
glass vessels and- tubes in which they had no previous 
existence. Assuming the reality of. these observations, 
the phenomena not only admit of explication from Dr. 
Wilde’s classifications, but also account for the dis¬ 
cordant results obtained by the experimenters engaged in 
the research. One of the investigators could only find 
neon, while others, working independently, found helium 
alone, and in other cases a mixture of both gases. These 
results were of sufficient interest to induce the author, to 
ascertain the composition of various glasses used' in 
the arts. _ / 

The principal and most important constituent of the 
glasses tabulated by Dr. Wilde is silicon, the transforma¬ 
tion ultimate of which is neon. The next important con- ‘ 
stituents of the glasses are barium, calcium, and lead; all 
members of the second series of elements, the transforma¬ 
tion ultimate of which is helium. The alkali metals, 
sodium and potassium, are constituents of nearly all 
glasses, and their transformation ultimates (with others of 
the first series) will be hydrogen and neon, but without 
helium. 

All the silicates of the first and second, and some of 
other series, are easily vitrified in small quantities in 
laboratory crucibles. Their spectra can then be examined 
during electrification in tubes (under suitable conditions of _ 
temperature and pressure) for the. discovery of new 
elements, and the identification of those already known. 


ANALYSIS OF FERRO-TITANIUM. 

By A. R. SCOTT. 

The. following. method for the determination of silicon, 
titanium, aluminium, iron, and manganese wifi be found 
very simple and accurate, especially so with regard to the 
complete separation of titanium and aluminium. 

The method of estimating the aluminium by the long 
fusion with sodium carbonate, &c., is a long and tedious 
process, and the results obtained are not at all reliable. 

Method. out 0*25 grin, of the finely powdered 
alloy, and fuse with about 10 grins, of potassium bisulphate 
in a deep platinum basin. Fuse until no grit can be felt 
with a platinum rod. Cool, and put basin and contents 
into a porcelain evaporating basin. Extract with water, 
and add 10 cc. of concentrated H 2 S 0 4 . Allow to stand 
on edge of hot plate for an hour. Filter into 600 cc. 
beaker. Wash with hot water, and ignite residue in 
platinum crucible. Fuse contents of crucible with a little 
potassium bisulphate, and extract as before with wate'r and 
a few drops of H 2 S 0 4 . Filter, and add filtrate to main 
filtrate. Ignite residue in a tared platinum crucible, cool 
and weigh. The increase in weight is Si 0 2 , with a little 
Fe a 0 3 and Ti 0 2 . H.F. the residue, and weigh; the 
loss is SiOa—calculate to silicon. Dissolve the residue in 
a little HC 1 ; transfer to small beaker. Add NH 4 OH, 
boil and filter; ignite in platinum crucible and weigh as 
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Fe 2 0 3 . . Calculate to Fe. Any difference in the weight of 
residue after volatilisation of Si 0 2 will be Ti 0 2 ; calculate 
to Ti. 

v, Titanium .—Boil up combined filtrates from the Si0 2 , 
and add; ammonium hydrate until slight precipitate ap¬ 
pears; clear with, a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and 
add about 15 grms. sodium thiosulphate dissolved in water. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, and filter through pulp filter. 
Wash with acetic water. Transfer precipitate to tared 
platinum crucible, ignite strongly, and weigh as Ti 0 2 . 
Calculate to Ti. 

Iron and Aluminium .—Boil down the filtrate to fairly 
low bulk, and add about 200 cc. of hot water; boil down 
again. Continue the addition of water and the boiling 
until clear. Oxidise with bromine water, filter oft any 
Ti 0 2 that may have got through the filter, and ignite same. 
Boil up the filtrate and add ammonium hydrate; filter 
into conical flask. Ignite the precipitate, and weigh 
as Fe 2 0 3 -|-A 1 2 Q 3 . Dissolve up the combined oxides in 
hydrochloric acid, reduce with stannous chloride, and titrate 
the Fe with potassium dichromate in the usual way. The 
difference after calculation will be aluminium . 

- Manganese .—To the cooled filtrate add bromine and 
ammonium hydrate, boil and filter. Ignite, and weigh 
as Mn 3 0 4 . Calculate to Mn. 

Old Hall Road, Gatley. 


. PREPARATION OF THE NITRITES OF THE 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND TERTIARY AMINES 
BY THE INTERACTION OF THE - 
HYDROCHLORIDES OF THE BASES AND 
ALKALI NITRITES. 

Explanation op the Action of Nitrous Acid on 
the Amines. 

(Part I.). 

By PANefiANAN NEOGI, M.A., Senior Professor of Chemistry, 
Government College, Rajshahi, Bengal, India. 

Neogi and Adhicari (Trans. Chem. Soc ., 1911, xcix., 116) 
have already shown that ammonium nitrite can be prepared 
in fairly large quantities by subliming in a vacuum a con¬ 
centrated solution of the mixture of ammonium chloride 
and alkali nitrites. Neogi (Trans. Chem . Soc. t 1912, ci., 
1608) has also shown that coniinium nitrite may be pre¬ 
pared by distilling in a current of steam under reduced 
pressure a mixture of the hydrochloride and sodium or 
potassium nitrites. In continuation of the work referred to 
above, a systematic attempt has been made to prepare the 
amine nitrites by the interaction of the hydrochlorides of 
the bases and alkali nitrites. Experiments have abundantly 
shown that this method of preparing the amine nitrites is 
a general one.. The success of the isolation of the amine 
nitrites from mixtures of the hydrochlorides of the bases 
and alkali nitrites lies on two facts hitherto unobserved:— 
x. The amine nitrites may be distilled off in steam under 
reduced pressure in a very pure condition. 

2. The amine nitrites, which ate comparatively unstable 
in the solid or liquid condition ap the case may be, are, in 
general, stable in solution , and, in fact, most of them may 
be concentrated to a small bulk on the water-bath without 
great loss. . . , , 

The actual isolation of ammonium nitrite ana a large 
number of amine nitrites affords ample confirmation of the 
theory already advanced by the author (Neogi, Proc. 
Chem. Soc., 1911, xxvii., 242 ; Trans . Chem. Soc, f 1912* 
ci., ifixo), that an amine nitrite is an intermediate com¬ 
pound in the well known interaction of amine hydro¬ 
chlorides and sodium or potassium nitrite, or, ? in other 
words, amines and nitrous acid. The following equations 
ghQvy fyow the reactions really take place in two Stages ;-*? 


(5) Ammonia or primary amine,— 

R.NH 2 +HN 0 2 -R.NH 2 .HN 0 2 -R, 0 H+N 2 +H 2 0 . 

(£) Secondary amine,— 

R 2 NH + HNOa - R 2 NH.HN 0 2 » RaN.NO +H 3 0 . 

(c) Tertiary amine :— 

1. R 3 N + HN 0 2 r 3 n.hno 2 . 

2. 3 R 3 N.HN 0 3 = 2R 3 N * R3NO3+2NO+H 2 0 . 

The nitrite is formed in each case at a low temperature, 
which decomposes at a higher temperature into the end- 
products of the respective react : ons, viz., alcohol and 
nitrogen in the case of primary amines, nitioso-compound 
in the case of secondary amines, and the free amine in the 
case of the tertiary amines. In the case of the tertiary 
amines, however, the corresponding nitrates are also 
formed as a result of the decomposition of the nitrites. 

This explanation does not, as a matter of course, apply 
to the purely aromatic amines which yield diazo¬ 
compounds. 

Experimental . 

The hydrochlorides of the amines were mostly indented 
from Kablbaura, a few being obtained from E. Merck. 
They were found to be very pure,and were further purified 
from traces of ammonium chloride by exhausting them 
with small quantities of dry absolute alcohol, in which they 
were found to be almost wholly soluble. The general 
method of preparing the amine nitrites consists in vacuum 
distillation in steam. In the case of those nitrites, how¬ 
ever, which sublime when heated in a vacuum, attempts 
were also made to isolate them by vacuum sublimation. 

Sublimation in Vacuum. 

One or 2 gtms. of the hydrochloride were mixed with 
excess of sodium or potassium nitrite, and dissolved in a 
very small quantity (10 to 20 cc.) of water. The liquid 
was evaporated in a flask with a long neck, provided with 
a “ catch ” arrangement in order to avoid spirting, at 40° 
to 50° in the vacuum cf the TSppIer pump, and the gases 
evolved were collected in a Crum nitrometer. In order to 
drive off the last traces of moisture the entire neck of the 
flask was immersed in the bath. A capacious test-tube 
immersed in a beaker of cold water was inserted between 
the flask and the pump, which served as a condenser. The 
flask was held in a very slanting position so that 
particles of the liquid might not spirt into the neck of the 
flask. After the liquid was completely evaporated to dry¬ 
ness and traces of moisture had been driven off, the neck 
of the flask was partially raised, and the temperature of 
the bath was also gradually raised to the temperature at 
which the nitrite sublimed. When the experiment was 
completed the bottom of the flask was broken off, and the 
sublimed salt carefully washed out with water, mixed 
with the distillate contained in the test-tube, and the solu¬ 
tion thus obtained was evaporated in a vacuum desiccator. 
The crystals were analysed by the “ urea ” and Crum- 
Frankland. methods. As only small quantities of the 
hydrochloride were available the yield was not very satis¬ 
factory by this method. The success of the experiment 
wilt depend on the success with which the last traces of 
moisture have been driven off from the flask, as the nitrites 
are extremely hygroscopic. 

Vacuum Sublimation in Steam . 

A much better yield, however, of the nitrite was obtained 
by the. process of vacuum distillation in steam. „ The 
operation was conducted in two ways:—(1) Distilling the 
solution in a current of steam whilst a vacuum was main¬ 
tained* and (2) repeatedly distilling in a vacuum the mix¬ 
ture with fresh quantities of water. The-first of these two 
rocesses has the advantage of being continuous, but the 
umping is severe. The second process gives the better 
yield. The best results were, obtained in the following 
scanner:—The solution of the mixture was placed iq g 
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distilling flask not less than z litre is capacity connected 
with a long condenser and receiver, which was in tom con¬ 
nected with a Geryk pomp and manometer. The solution 
was diluted with water so as to All not more than one-third 
of the flask, which was held in a very slanting position in 
order that the liquid might not spit into the neck of the 
flask. The flask was immersed in a capacious beaker con¬ 
taining water, which served as a bath. The distillation 
was conducted at a temperature suited to each case until 
the volume of the Squid was reduced to 30 to 50 cc. The 
flask was then thoroughly cooled, and the receiver detached. 
More water was added to the flask and a second distillate 
obtained. In this way several distillates were collected so 
long as they contained appreciable quantities of the nitrite. 
The total volume of the distillates with 1 or 2 grms, of the 
hydrochloride was between 300 to 500 cc. The nitrite, 
except in the case of ammonium nitrite, was wholly free 
from chloride. In this way 60 to 80 per cent and in some 
cases almost theoretical quantity of the nitrites, passed into 
the distillate, provided the temperature at which distilla¬ 
tion was conducted was sufficiently low and the volume 
of the distillate sufficiently large. 

In order to obtain the solid or liquid nitrite from the 
targe volume of the distillate two methods were employed. 
In the case of those nitrites the solutions of which decompose 
to a large extent when heated on the water-bath, 100 cc. 
of the distillate was divided into four portions, each portion 
being kept in a vacuum desiccator. As the liquid in each 
diminished in quantity the four portions were mixed 
together and finally crystallised in one desiccator. In this 
way a good yield of the solid or liquid nitrite was obtained 
In three or four days. In the case of those nitrites the 
solutions of which do not decompose to a large extent 
when concentrated to a small bulk on the water-bath, the 
distillate was evaporated to a small bulk on the water- 
bath, and finally crystallised in a vacuum desiccator. Ex¬ 
periments show that the solutions of the great majority of 
the amine nitrites are fairly stable, and that they may be 
concentrated on the water-bath to a small bulk without 
great loss either by decomposition or volatilisation with 
steam at atmospheric pressure. The nitrites, as usual, 
were estimated by the “urea” and Crum-Frankland 
methods. Below are given results with each hydrochloride 
and sodium or potassium nitrite. 

Interaction, between Ammonium Chloride and Sodium or 
Potassium Nitrite. Steam Distillation in Vacuum, 

Neogiand Adhicary (Trans. Chem. Soc.> ign, xcix., 116) 
have already shown that pure ammonium nitrite may be 
prepared by first concentrating at about 50—6o°, and then 
subliming at So° a strong solution of this mixture. 

It has been shown here that it can be prepared by steam 
distillation in vacnum also. The process as well as the 
apparatus employed have already been described before. 
One to 5 grms. of ammonium chloride were taken and 
mixed with excess of sodium or potassium nitrite. If the 
quantity of the distillate is large enough, almost quantita¬ 
tive yield of ammonium nitrite passes into the distillate, as 
will be seen from the following table. The temperature of 
the bath was maintained at 70°. 


Wt. of NH4CL 


Vol. of distillate. 

Wt. of NH4.NO3. 




Cc. 

Grms. 

i grin. 

xst .. 


210 

0-63 


2nd . 


X40 

0*32 


3rd.. 


165 

0*02 

5 grms. 

xst .. 


122 

I'OO 


2nd . 


I06 

077 


3rd .. 


«45 

1-50 


4th .. 


220 

I'OX 


5th .. 


132 

0*11 


.There was no nitrate in the distillate^as the “urea” 
nitrogen was equal to the nitric oxide by the Crum- 
Frankiand method. Slight turbidity was produced by the 
addition of silver nitrate, thus showing that minute quanti¬ 
ties of ammonium chloride pass into the distillate* The 


solid nitrite was obtained by concentrating zoo cc. of the 
first distillate in fonr vacuum desiccators, and freed from 
any ammonium chloride by means of absolute alcohol, in 
which it was almost wholly soluble. The operation took 
four days. The salt was white, slightly tinged greenish, 
extremely deliquescent, and very soluble in water and 
alcohol. 

o*n6o gave 48 0 cc. N 3 at, 30° and 755 mm. (made up to 
10 cc. with water, of which z cC. « 4*8 cc. N*) } hence N 
(“nitritic”) — 22*2 per cent. . NH4.NO* requires N 
(nitritic) —2i-8 per cent. 

Attempts were also made to obtain the solid nitrite after 
concentrating the dilute distillate to a small bulk on the 
water-bath. 250 cc. of the distillate containing X’36 grain, 
ammonium nitrite was concentrated on the water bath to 
20 cc. It was found that the concentrated liquid still con¬ 
tained 54*3 per cent ammonium nitrite, the rest either 
decomposing into nitrogen and water or passing away 
with steam. The proportion of ammonium nitrate was 
small, as the ratio of the volumes of nitrogen and nitric 
oxide was 11*4 cc.-J-n*8 cc. The crystals obtained in 
this way were more greenish in appearance and contained 
appreciable quantities of this nitrate. Thus this process 
might serve as a rapid method of obtaining not very pure 
samples of ammonium nitrite, the pure substance being 
obtained by crystallising without concentration on the 
water-bath. 

As ammonium nitrite decomposes according to the 
equation NH 4 N02*»Na + 2H 2 0, toe evolution of nitrogen 
by the action of ammonium chloride and sodium or potas¬ 
sium nitrite, or, in other words, of nitrous acid on am¬ 
monia, is simply the end-product of the reaction, the 
intermediate compound being ammonium nitrite. 

The genera! similarity of the properties of ammonia and 
the primary amines, and particularly the similarity in the 
action of nitrous acid on ammonia and the primary amines, 
induces the author to regard ammonia as a primary 
amine. The name hydramine is suggested for ammonia, 
regarding it as a primary amine. 

Benzylammonium Hydrochloride and Sodium or Potassium 
Nitrite . Sublimation in Vacuum . 

One or 2 grms. of the hydrochloride purified from 
absolute alcohol (Cl - 23*8 per cent found, Cl « 247 per 
cent calc.) were taken, and the mixture of the hydro¬ 
chloride and alkali nitrite was dissolved in a minimum 
quantity of water and transferred to the flask, and the 
Tfippler set to work. The temperature of the bath was 
maintained between 40 a and 50° during the evaporation of 
the water. Only very small quantities of nitrogen collected 
in the nitrometer, thus showing that ver^&little action took 
place in solution. The entire neck of the flask was 
immersed in the bath, and when no more water remained 
in the flask, it was partially raised, and the temperature 
raised to 6o°, when white crystals began to collect in the 
cooler parts of the neck of the flask, and at 6o° to 70° a 
good quantity collected in white clusters of crystals. A 
small quantity of a gas collected in the nitrometer in 
the meantime, which was found to be nitrogen. On dis¬ 
connecting the apparatus the sublimed salt was found to 
be pure benzylammonium nitrite containing no chloride. 
Blank experiments showed that in vacuum benzylam¬ 
monium hydrochloride commenced to sublime at about 
130°. The distillate contained in the test-tube also con¬ 
tained appreciable quantities of the nitrites free from 
chloride. The two solutions were mixed together, crystal¬ 
lised in a vacuum desiccator, and tested. The crystals 
were white, deliquescent, very soluble in water and alcohol. 

If, however, the temperature was rapidly raised to 8o° 
and above, the salt began to melt, and finally disappeared, 
and at the same time the evolution of gas was brisk. The 
gas on examination was found to be almost pure nitrogen, 
and the liquid in the test-tube an aqueous solution of 
benzyl alcohol, which was recognised by its smell and 
conversion into benzaldehyde on oxidation with nitric acid. 
The formation of benzyl alcohol and nitrogen is very 
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readily explained as the result of the decomposition of 
benzylamraonium nitrite according to the equation (cf. 
Ray and Datta, Trans . Chent . Soc., ign, xeix., 1476) 
C 6 H 5 ,CH 3 .NH 2 .HN 0 3 - C6H 3 .CH 3 .OH+N a f H 2 0 . 

(To be continued^. 


THE SULPHOCYANATE-PERMANGANATE 
METHOD FOR COPPER IN ORES. 

By D. J. DEMOREST. 

Under the proper conditions copper may be precipitated 
practically completely as cuprous sulphocyanate. It is 
true that a qualitative test for copper may be obtained in 
the filtrate from the cuprous sulphocyanate when 
potassium ferrocyanide is added, but this is due to the 
presence of only about o'ooox grm. of copper, as the writer 
has found by colorimetric measurements. Furthermore, the 
writer has found that practically all the copper added to 
the solution before precipitation may be recovered from 
the precipitate by electrolysis. 

In Guess’s method for copper the cuprous sulpho¬ 
cyanate is dissolved on the filter with sodium hydroxide, 
leaving the cuprous hydroxide on the filter while sodium 
sulphocyanate goes through. The filtrate is then made 
acid with sulphuric acid and is titrated with perman¬ 
ganate. Theoretically, the titration reaction is— 

5HCNS+6KMn0 4 +4H 3 S0 4 - 

' «5HCN+3^S0 4 +6MnS0 4 +4H 2 0. 

Practically, however, the oxidation in acid solution is 
never complete, and an empirical factor must be nsed 
amounting to about 5 per cent of the copper present, 
according to Guess’s tables of correction given in Low’s 
“Technical Methods of Ore Analysis.” This is also in 
accord with the writer’s experience and with that of 
Grossman and HSlter (Grossman and HSlter, Chem. Ztg ., 
xxxiii., 348). 

It occurred to the writer that if the permanganate were 
added to the sulphocyanate in alkaline solution until about 
as much was added as would be required to titrate the 
sulphocyanate in acid solution, and if then the solution 
were made acid, the titration might be finished by a few 
drops, and in this way complete oxidation might be 
brought about and no empirical factor would be needed. 

It is easy to tell when enough permanganate has been 
added to the alkaline solution by testing a drop or so on a 
white plate with a drop of an acid solution of ferric 
chloride. If not enough permanganate has been added a 
red colour develops, but if enough has been added no red 
appears. It is not necessary to run in permanganate 
until no red is obtained on testing. When the red colour 
of the test is very faint the solution may be made acid and 
the titration finished in the usual way. 

Process of Analysis, 

Weigh out enough of the ore to have from 0*05 grm. to 
0*30 grm. of copper present. Transfer the sample to a 
200 cc. beaker, add 5 cc. of strong hydrochloric acid and 
heat for several minutes; then add xo cc. of nitric acid 
and digest on a hot plate until the oil is com¬ 
pletely decomposed. Then add 10 cc. r: 1 sulphuric 
acid and boil down until fumes of S 0 3 appear. Cool and 
add 50 cc. of water containing 3 grms. of tartaric acid and 
heat until all soluble salts are in solution. Cool and add 
ammonia until the solution turns a deep blue, then add 
sulphuric acid until the liquid becomes acid, then add 
x cc. more. Now add 1 grm. of sodium sulphite dis¬ 
solved in 20 cc. of water, heat nearly to boiling, and ; 
add slowly and with vigorous stirring 1 grm. of potassium 
sulphocyanate dissolved in 20 cc. of water. Heat at 
a nearly boiling temperature for several mheutefi to coagu¬ 
late the precipitate and dissolve out of it all tartaric acid. 
Cool somewhat and filter while still hot through, prefer¬ 


ably, an asbestos mat on a Gooch filter. Wash-well with 
water and rinse out the suction flask. Then pour through 
the crucible 30 cc. of a hot xo per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution and wash well with water. 

Warm the filtrate to about 50° and proceed to titrate. 
Run in slowly at first, while the flask is vigorously shaken, 
the standard permanganate solution. The solution in the 
fiask turns green, due to the K a Mn 0 4 formed. After 
about xo cc. have been run in, take out a drop of the solu¬ 
tion and place it in a drop of strong hydrochloric acid on a 
paraffined white plate; then add a. drop of a zo per . cent 
solution of ferric chloride. If a red colour appears con¬ 
tinue to add the permanganate solution, testing after each 
5 cc. until the red becomes weak, then test more fre¬ 
quently until the red colour of a test becomes quite faint. 
Then add 30 cc. of 1:1 sulphuric acid and shake the flask 
until the Mn 0 3 all dissolves and finish the titration to the 
usual permanganate end point. This will require perhaps 
x cc. of permanganate. 

Notes on the Process . 

Fairly close results may be obtained by titrating care¬ 
fully in the alkaline solution until five drops of the solu¬ 
tion give no red colour with ferric chloride. But it is 
easier and more accurate to titrate only to an approximate 
end in the alkaline solution and finish in an acid solntion. 
It is important that the precipitation be made as above 
directed with vigorous stirring and that the solution be 
digested on the hot plate after precipitation. 

Under the conditions of titration the permanganate 
is reduced in the alkaline solution thus:— 
2KMn0 4 « K 3 Mn 0 4 4 - Mn 0 2 4-2O. The oxygen possibly 
oxidises the sulphocyanate to tetrathionate, hut of this the 
writer is not sure. He has proved by filtering off the 
Mn 0 2 and weighing it and by titrating the permanganate 
in the filtrate that the permanganate is reduced as above 
written. However, it makes no difference what reaction 
takes place in the oxidation of the sulphur in the alkaline 
solution, since the test for sulphocyanic acid is made^ on 
the plate in a strongly acid solution and the reaction 
between the sulphocyanate and the manganate and man¬ 
ganese dioxide completes itself there. The manganese 
dioxide does not settle out of the solution unless it stands 
a long time. 

According to the titration reaction given in, the second 
paragraph of this article 5 atoms of copper are equivalent 
to 6 molecules of KMn 0 4 or 30 atoms of iron. Therefore, 
the iron value of the permanganate multiplied by Cu/6Fe 
or 0*1897 gives the copper value of the permanganate. 
The permanganate used by the writer equals o*ox grm. 
Fe, or 0*001897 grm. Cu per cc. 

After the filtrate has cooled, a crystalline compound of 
tartaric acid may separate. Hence the solution should be 
filtered hot. 

The following are some results obtained by the above 
method :— 

Copper. Copper. 


Present. 

Found. 

Present. 

Pound. 

0*1870 

0*1890 

0*0600 

0*0596 

0*1503 

0*15x1 

0*0605 

0*0603 

o*xii7 

0*1125 

o*x6io 

0*1630 

o*x666 

0*1668 

0*0663 

0*0667 

0*0940 

0*0930 

0*1103 

o*xxog 

0*2005 

0*2017 

0*1x40 

. 0*1x47 

0*2220 

0*2224 

0*1000 

o*xoox 

0*2220 

0*22x0 

0*1000 

0*0999 


The later results were the most accurate and were 
obtained after the necessity of digesting the precipitate in 
the hot solution was learned. 

No elements interfere except, according to Low, silver. 
This is easily removed. If there is any lead present, the 
lead sulphate obtained after evaporating to fumes of S 0 3 
should be filtered off after'the soluble salts are dissolved. 
—Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , 
v», No. 3. . ' 
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REPORT ON THE ACTUAL STATE OF RUBBER 
ANALYSIS.* 

By Prof. F. WILLY HI N RICH SEN, Berlin. 

In View of the great difficulties which the analyses of erode 
and of "vulcanised robber offer we should endeavour to 
agree open the various methods of analysis, in order that 
similar tests conducted at different spots will lead to the 
same results. An international agreement upon this 
question would be particularly desirable. 

I. Analysis of Crude Rubber, 

The crude rubber contains, as is well known, in addition 
to the caoutchouc proper and to die mechanical im¬ 
purities, such as sand, bark, &c M also moisture, mineral 
constituents, resins, and albuminoids. Of practical im¬ 
portance are above all the contents in pure rubber or 
caoutchouc, in mechanical admixtures, and in resins. The 
percentage of the latter affords a certain measure for the 
technical value of a kind of rubber, since the product is 
considered ail the more valuable, the smaller its per¬ 
centage in resins. The mechanical Impurities are removed 
in the works by washing with water between rollers. The 
magnitude of the loss by washing is a second criterion for 
the applicability and the value of a commercial product. 
This washing loss is ascertained in the laboratory in a 
similar manner as in the works, by washing a sample of 
rubber on a small experimental roller, ft is primarily 
essential for these experiments that the sample selected 
represent a fair average of the product. 

As regards the chemical analysis of crude rubber, we 
should in the first instance determine whether the test is 
to he made with the original material or with the washed 
material. It would in general appear advisable always 
to make use of the washed material which has been air- 
dried. 

The moisture is suitably determined in a specially 
weighed portion by drying in vacuo over sulphuric acid at 
gentle heat, until the weight remain constant. 

For the determination of the resins 5 grms. of the 
finely-cut air-dried materials are completely extracted with 
acetone in a Soxhlet apparatus. . Ten honrs will in general 
he sufficient for this operation ; the middle portion of the 
Soxhlet apparatus is snitably made of brown glass in order 
to prevent any action of the light on the material to be 
extracted. The dimensions of tbe apparatus to be used 
should be agreed upon, since any deviations from these 
dimensions wonld alone affect the values found for the 
percentages of the resins. 

The farther tests of the resins for optical activity and 
saponification which can be made according to Hinrichaen 
and Marcusson, permit under certain conditions to draw 
conclusions as to the botanical origin of the product. 

Several processes have been suggested for the direct 
determination of pure caoutchouc; among these are the 
reaction with nitrous acid leading to the production of 
nitrosites, and the tetrabromide reaction. The recent 
scientific investigation of these two methods has led to 
rise result that both these tests are unreliable. . We are 
hence limited, as before, to an indirect analysis. For this 
we require, in addition to the already mentioned determi¬ 
nation of moisture and to the extraction with acetone, in 
the first instance the estimation of the percentages of 
mineral constituents and of albuminoids. The former can 
as a rule be deduced from the determination of the ashes. 
An approximate measure for the proportion of albuminoids 
present is afforded by the determination of the nitrogen 
percentage which is suitably effected by the method of 
Kjeldahl. By multiplying the resulting figure by 6*25, 
corresponding to a content of from 15 to x8 per cent of 
nitrogen in the albuminoid, the amount of albuminoids 
infhesample is approximately deduced. The difference 

* Paper presented at the Sixth Congress of the International 
Association for Testing Materials, New York. From Chtmical 
Engineer t xrii., No. 4, 1 


between the component percentages of the impurities 
and zoo yields the percentage of pure caoutchouc in the 
material* 

II. Analysis of Vulcanised Rubber . 

The compositions of the various vulcanite rubber 
articles are so very manifold that a generally available 
method of analysis cannot be suggested. In many cases 
the constitution of the mixture cannot' even approximately 
be ascertained by chemical means. When it is required 
to fix the conditions of supply for rubber materials, whose 
chemical composition is to be prescribed and to be con¬ 
trolled, we have for the present to bear w the imperfection 
of our methods of rubber analysis in mind. Starting from 
this point of view the united German cable manufacturers 
have, for instance, prescribed for the standard leads a 
rubber mixture, which contains nothing but constituents 
that can be determined analytically with a certain degree 
of reliability, namely, in addition to rubber and to sulphur 
only inorganic additions and hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series (ceresin). 

Since the methods for the direct determination of pure 
caoutchouc (nitrosite, bromide, &c.) are still less applic¬ 
able to vucanised products than they are to the raw 
material, we have to have recourse to the indirect analysis. 
In many cases the following mode of procedure will be 
satisfactory, especially when pitch, tar, asphalt, and 
similar materials are absent. 

Five grms. of the sample are extracted with acetone in 
the same way as we described above for crude rubber. 
This process will dissolve, in addition to the resins 
originally present in the rubber and to any foreign resins 
possibly added, the free sulphur, further oils, hydrocarbons 
of the paraffins, and wax. The sulphur is determined in 
a special sample in the residue, which remains after 
evaporating the acetone solution, after oxidation with 
strong nitric acid to which a little free bromine should be 
added!. Solid hydrocarbons are approximately estimated 
by taking up the residue of the acetone solution with 
alcohol and by precipitating from this solution the hydro¬ 
carbons by continued cooling down to -5 0 C. When oils 
and foreign resins are present, an exact determination of 
the original rubber resin is not possible. The saponifica¬ 
tion figure does not constitute any measure for the amount 
of the additions, since some of the original rubber resins 
are themselves quite incapable of undergoing saponifica¬ 
tion, while parts of them may be highly saponifiable ;it 
depends upon the origin of the material. When in addition 
to these resins only free sulphur and paraffin hydrocarbons 
are present, the resins may approximately be estimated by 
difference. 

The material extracted with acetone is heated with 
hydrocarbons of high boiling point, for instance, petroleum 
or oil of paraffin, for the purpose of estimating the in¬ 
organic additions; these chemicals dissolve vulcanised 
rubber. The mineral additions (fillers) are, if possible, 
removed by filtration, if not, by centrifugation of the 
solutions which have been precipitated with benzine and 
have been washed with other organic solvents. 

Another portion of the material which has been extracted 
with acetone is boiled for four hours under application of 
a reflux condenser with semi-normal alcoholic soda lye. 
The lye will saponify the usual technical factices. After 
filtering off the unchanged material, water is added to the 
solution; by addition of mineral acids the factice-acids 
are then precipitated, taken up with ether and determined. 
Any conclusion as to the percentage of the originally 
added factice is unsafe for this reason already, that the 
different kinds of commercial factices contain very 
strongly varying proportions of constituents soluble in 
acetone. 

When ^we want to deduce the amount of pure caoutchouc 
in the mixture, we need now only proceed to the estima¬ 
tion of. the bound sulphur. For this purpose we determine 
the total amount of sulphur in the mixture and we deduct 
from this the free sulphur, the sulphur which is mop- 
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ganically bound, and the sulphur which is contained in the 
factice-acids. 

The determination of the total sulphur is simplest and 
safest carried out by the other process, oxidation with 
nitric acid and with magnesium nitrate in a spherical 
flask, or by the Hinrichsen process, electrolytic oxidation 
in nitric acid. The sulphur which was bound by in¬ 
organic compounds is directly estimated in the filling 
materials, and the factice-sulphur is found in analysis of. 
the factice-acids. 

If we further know the moisture and the nitrogen 
(albuminoid) contents of the samples, the difference 
will give us approximately the percentage of pure 
caoutchouc. 

When the mixture contains, in addition to the in 
gredients above - specified, also tar, pitch, asphalt, or 
similar materials, any reliable analysis of the product may 
. be regarded as out of question. Extraction by means of 
pyridtn has formerly been proposed; it is inapplicable, 
however, since .the pyridin also dissolves some rubber. 


THE ELECTRODEPOSITION OF TIN.* 

By EDWARD F. KERN. 

This paper is a compilation of data collected from all the 
available literature and contributed to the Symposium on 
the Electrodeposition of Metals, in accordance with the 
request of the President of the Society. 

Tin is largely used as a protective coating to articles of 
Iron, steel, copper, brass, and bronze. The process of 
coating large articles of iron, steel, and copper by merely 
bringing their cleaned surfaces in contact with molten tin 
and then removing the excess either by means of rolls or 
by centrifugal machines, is so much cheaper than electro¬ 
lytic methods, and moreover gives such sound and perfect 
coatings, that the electrodeposition methods have found 
little application except for coating small articles and those 
which have an irregular surface. 

A great amount of electrodeposition of tin is done for 
the coating of small articles such as pins, hooks, eyes, 
screws, clasps, &c., for which purpose this method is pre¬ 
ferable. Another application of electrodeposition is that 
of giving a preliminary coating to iron or steel, which is 
subsequently to receive an electrodeposit of a metal which 
is more electropositive than iron. 

The consideration of electrolytes, as given below, was 
done in the following order under each of the headings :— 
A—-Acid Electrolytes, B—Neutral Electrolytes, C—Alka¬ 
line Electrolytes. 

I. Electrodeposition of Tin by Immersion . 

The use of the immersion process of tinning is princi¬ 
pally for coating small articles of copper, brass, and iron, 
such as hooks, eyes, pins, buttons, clasps, screws, &c., 
with a thin bright adherent deposit of tin. The immersion 
method consists in placing the articles in contact with 
either metallic tin or zinc in a boiling solution of a tin 
salt or a solution containing a tin salt and one ot more 
salts. 

x. One of the most generally used immersion baths is a 
saturated solution of cream of tartar (potassium hydrogen 
tartrate) to which has been added from 15 to 30 grms. of 
tin chloride per litre. Boil and place the articles in the 
boiling solution, and stir with a rod of metallic tin (Barclay 
and Hainsworth, “ Electroplating,” 19x2 Ed., p. 333; 
Fields, “Principles of Electroplating,” 1912 Ed., p. 221). 
Instead of using a rod of tin to stir the solution the articles 
may be placed in alternate layers with granulated or sheet 
tin, which will cause the articles to be coated with a white 
smooth adherent deposit of tin (Fields, u Principles of 


* Paper presented at the Twenty-third General Meeting of the 
American Electrochemical Society, at Atlantic City, N.J., April, 1913, 
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Electroplating,” 19x2 Ed., p. 211). If the metallic tin be 
replaced by metallic zinc, and stannous chloride added to 
the solution from time to time, thicker deposits of tin on 
the articles may be obtained and in a shorter time. In 
this case no tin is being added to the solution to replace 
that which is deposited on the articles, so it will be neces¬ 
sary to reject the solution when much zinc has accumu¬ 
lated in it (Fields, “Principles of Electroplating,” 1912 
Ed., p. 211; Barclay and Hainsworth, “Electroplating,” 
1912 Ed., p. 333 ; “ Metal Industry,” 1906, iv., 225). The 
articles, after proper coating has been obtained, should be 
rinsed in water, dried by shaking with sawdust, and 
polished with a scratch brush or by rolling in a polishing 
barrel. 


2. An immersion solution which has given satisfaction 
for coating iron and steel articles with tin was used by 
Roseleur. It is prepared by dissolving 20 to 30 grms. of 
ammonium alum and x to 2 grms. of anhydrous tin chloride 
per litre of water (Barclay and Hainsworth, “Electro¬ 
plating,” 1912 Ed., p. 333 ; Brass World t 1912, viii., 180). 
Potash alum does not give good results. Fused tin chloride 
is used because it does not contain any free acid which 
will cause the coating to peel. The solution must he used 
boiling, and the iron articles must be clean of rust and 
grease, which are removed by an “ alkali dip ” and by a 
pickling solution. A bright coating of tin will be produced 
within thirty to sixty seconds. The solution must be re¬ 
plenished with tin from time to time by adding fused tin 
chloride in the original proportion to the volume of solu¬ 
tion. As iron stands above tin in the E.M.F. series, the 
iron replaces an equivalent of tin In the solution, so when 
iron has accumulated to an amount which causes the 
coating to deposit in non-adherent form the solution must 
be rejected. 

3. The solution devised by Eisner for coating copper 
and brass articles, and which gives reliable results (Barclay 
and Hainsworth, “ Electroplating,” 1912 Ed., p. 333) is 
prepared by dissolving 2 grains of sodium chloride and 
2 grains of stannous chloride in x litre of water. It is used 
in the same manner as solution x. 


II. Electrolytic Determination of Tin ; 

Tin may be quantitatively precipitated from certain 
solutions by electrolysing them under such conditions of 
temperature, composition, or solution, and current density 
as have been found to give accurate results. The solutions 
which give the most satisfactory results are in most cases 
those which contain the tin either as ammonium Bulpho- 
stannate. 

x. Smith states that tin may be quantitatively deposited 
from a solution which contains ammonium oxalate (Smith’s 
“ Electro-analyses,” xgi 1 Ed.,p. x6g; Neumann-Kershaw, 
“Electrolytic Methods of Analysis,” x8g8 Ed., p. 149). 
Potassium oxalate is not advisable, as a basic salt of tin 
is liable to separate upon the anode. The conditions 
which were found to give good results areThe solution, 
125 to 150 cc. in volume, containing about 0*5 grm. of tin 
as chloride and about 4 grms. of ammonium oxalate, is 
acidified with 9 to xo grms. of oxalic acid (acetic acid may 
be used instead of oxalic acid), heated to about 65° C. and 
electrolysed at C.D. of x to 1*5 ampere per sq. decimetre. 
Deposits formed under these conditions are bright and 
adherent. 

2., Classen found that dense bright adherent deposits 
could he quantitatively formed in an acid ammonium 
oxalate solution. He added X20 cc. of a saturated solution 
of ammonium oxalate to 25 cc. solution containing 0*9 to 
x*o grm. of stannic ammonium chloride, then electrolysed 
at 30° to 35 a C. with current of 0*3 to 0*6 ampere and 
voltage at 2*8 to 3*8. Acid ammonium oxalate must be 
added at intervals if a larger quantity -of tin is to be 
deposited. .Time required was, about nine hours for com¬ 
plete precipitation. The tin separated as a brilliant white 
adherent deposit. It was washed, dried, and weighed in 
usual way (Smith’s “ Electro-analysis,” 1911 Ed., p. 169; 
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Neumann-Kershaw, “ Electric Methods of Analysis,” 1898 
Ed.» p. 149)* 

2a case the tin is to be determined in a eolation con¬ 
taining it as potassium sulpho-stannate, Classen recom¬ 
mends that it be converted into the oxalate, and then 
electrolysed. This is accomplished by acidifying the solution 
with hydrochloric acid, then boiling off the hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and adding hydrogen peroxide to oxidise the tin to 
metastannic acid, which is a white precipitate. Add a few 
cc. of sulphuric acid, neutralise with ammonia, and again 
add hydrogen peroxide. Filter out the metastannic acid, 
wash, dissolve in a solution of oxalic acid and ammonium 
oxalate, and electrolyse under conditions given above, 
Use ordinary* platinum electrodes. 

3, C. Engel gave the following conditions for quantita- 
tatively depositing tin by electrolysis as a bright white 
smooth adherent deposit:—Add to the solution, containing 
about x grm. of tin as ammonium stannic chloride, a few 
cc. of oxalic acid solution to clear the turbidity, then add 
o*3 to 0*5 grm. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride or sulphate, 
2 gnus, ammonium acetate, and 2 grms. tartaric acid. 
Dilute to X50 cc., heat to 6o° to 70° C., and electrolyse at 
C.D. of o*g to x ampere per sq. dm. and potential of 4 to 
q volts [Journ. Soc. Ckem. Ind. f xv., 219; Neumann- 
Kershaw, “ Electrolytic Methods of Analysis,” 1898 Ed., 
p. 151; Smith’s “Electro-analysis,” 19x1 Ed., p. 171). 

4. .Campbell and Champion determined tin in ores by 
fusing x*o grm. of the finely ground sample with 5 to 
$ grms. of a mixture of equal parts of sodium hydroxide 
and sulphur for one and a-half hours at red-heat in a 
porcelain crucible. The fusion was then digested with 40 
to 50 cc. of hot water, the solution filtered, and the residue 
washed and discarded. The filtrate was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, which precipitated the tin as stannic 
sulphide, boiled off the hydrogen sulphide, added 10 cc. 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and gradually introduced 
2 to 3 grms. of sodium peroxide until a clear solution was 
obtained. Boiled about three minutes, then filtered out 
the separated sulphur and washed. Added ammonia to 
the filtrate to permanent precipitation, and then 50 cc. of 
a 10 per cent acid ammonium oxalate solution. Electro 
lysed over night at C.D. of o*i ampere per sq. dm. and 
about 4 volts. Deposit of light colour and very adherent 
(Neumann-Kershaw, “Electrolytic Methods of Analysis,” 
1898 Ed., p. 150). 

In the course of any analysis, when tin is obtained as 
sulphide, the electrolytic determination may be conducted 
by getting the precipitate into solution as chloride by 
digesting it at boiling with 10 cc. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 70 cc. of water, to which is gradually added 
2 to 3 grms. of sodium peroxide. Then proceed in the 
same manner as given above {Joum. Soc. Chtm. lnd. t 
xvii., 1073). 

5. Pasztor rapidly and quantitatively deposited tin from 
tartaric acid solutions which contained from 4 to 6 grms. 
of tartaric acid, 2 to 6 grms. of ammoninm acetate, and x 
to ij grms. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride or sulphate 
per 150 cc. volume, electrolysed at 6o° to So 0 C. at C.D. 
of o*8 to t ampere per sq. dm. 

Pasztor also stated that stannous sulphide dissolved in 
hot hydrochloric acid solution containing ammonium 
chloride gave a clear solution from which the tin was 
quantitatively deposited ( Blectrochem . Zeit., xvi., 281; 
Smith’s T * Electroanalysis,” 1911 Ed., p. 171; Neumann- 
Kershaw, “Electrolytic Methods of Analysis,” 1898 Ed., 
p. 151; Arrhenius, “Text-book of Electro-chemistry,” 
p. 274). 

6. Classen discovered that a dilute solution of tin ton¬ 
taming an excess of ammonium sulphide would yield a 
quantitative deposit of the metal, but that the deposits 
formed in a sodium or potassium sulphide solution were 
dark grey and non-adherent (Smith’s “ Electro-analysis,” 
xgix Ed., p. 170 ; Neumann-Kershaw, “ Electrolytic 
Methods of Analysis,” 1898 Ed., p. 150). The conditions 
for obtaining a satisfactory deposit of tin from ammonium 
sulphide solution containing the tin as ammonium sulpho- ] 


stannate are:—150 cc. solution containing an excess of 
ammonium sulphide, heated at 50° to 6o° C., and electro¬ 
lysed at C.D. of x to i£ ampere per sq. dm. and potential 
of 4 to 5 volts (Arrhenius, “Text-book of Electro¬ 
chemistry,” p. 274). 

Use of Rotating Electrodes *—The use of rotating anodes, 
revolved at 300 to 500 times per minute, enables tire 
quantitative precipitation of tin to be made from am¬ 
monium oxalate , solutions and ammonium sulphide solu¬ 
tions in twenty to thirty minutes, giving a deposit like 
polished silver. The electrolysis is conducted with C.D. 
of 5 to 8 amp&res per sq. dm. and E.M.F. of 5 to 8 volts 
(Smith’s “Electro-analysis,” 19x1 Ed., p. 172). 

Removal of Tin Deposits from the Cathode.— The deposit 
of tin on the platinum cathode may be readily removed by 
fusing with potassium bisulphate, or dissolving .in a mix¬ 
ture of nitric acid and oxalic acid, or by means of dilate 
hydrochloric acid with a piece of metallic zinc in contact 
with the cathode (Smith's “Electro-analysis,” 1911 Ed., 
p. 169). 

III, Electrodeposition of Tin by Separate Current . 

On account of the whiteness of tin and it not becoming 
tarnished by exposure to the atmosphere, an electrolytic 
deposit of this metal is much desired. There are many 
uses which could be made of small metallic articles which 
are coated with an adherent smooth dense bright deposit 
of tin, but the difficulty of obtaining such a deposit, has 
hindered the larger practice of electroplating with tin. 

A. number of electrolytes have been suggested, some of 
which have been patented, but the choice of the proper 
solution for the coating of articles of iron, steel, copper, 
brass, or bronze will in most cases largely depend upon 
the character of the work to be done and the available 
conditions, such as the -source and quantity of current, 
means of controlling the temperature of the electrolyte, 
size of the articles, and the method of handling and treating 
them before and after the electrolysis has been conducted* 

The electrolytes which are given below are those which 
have been recommended and used for electroplating of tin. 
In many cases the published composition of the electrolytes 
was given in either ounces or pounds of the ingredients 
per gallon, but in order to allow ease of comparison of the 
different solutions, their compositions were calculated into 
grms. per litre, and temperatures were changed from 
Fahrenheit into Centigrade. 

1. Good deposits of tin may be produced by using an 
electrolyte containing stannous chloride and acid am¬ 
monium oxalate. One litre of this solution is prepared by 
dissolving 25 to 30 grms. of crystallised stannous chloride 
m about 400 cc. of water, 55 to 65 grms. of ammonium 
oxalate, and 3 to 4 grms. of oxalic acid in about 400 cc. of 
water. Add the oxalate solution to the tin solution with 
vigorous stirring, so that the white precipitate which forms 
at first.will dissolve. Dilute 1 litre and boil a few minutes. 
The deposits formed from this electrolyte are said to be 
excellent, and, further, the anodes corrode normally, so 
there is no need of adding tin salt to the electrolyte from 
tome to time. This solution has the advantage that it can 
be mixed with a similarly prepared copper solution, and 
the mixed solution used for depositing a coating of bronze 
(Barclay and Hamsworth, “Electroplating,” 1012 Ed.. 

P* 33 1 1 Field’s “Principles of Electroplating,” 19rx Ed., 
p. 213). 

2. Roseleur s tin bath is recommended as giving the 


_ phosphate m x litre of water and suspending 
1 to 1-5 grm. of fused stannous chloride in the solution bv 
placing it m a copper screen or in a linen bag. Agitate 
till all the ton chloride is dissolved. The solution is at 
first cloudy, but finally becomes clear and is ready for use. 
Voltage required from x- 5 to 4 volts. Use pure tin anodes. 

It is Btated that any metal maybe coated with tin in 
this solution, the deposit having a dead white lustre re- 
sembhng silver, which may be polished by either scratch- 
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brushing or by burnishing. Articles of zinc, copper, brass, 
and bronze may be directly tinned in this bath, but those 
of iron and steel must be first tinned in an immersion 
solution (see I., 2} or else electro-coppered, then scratch* 
brushed, and finally placed in the tin bath (McMillian- 
Cooper, “ Electrometallurgy,” 19x0 Ed., p. 248; Barclay 
and Hainsworth, “ Electroplating,” 1912 Ed., p. 331; 
Watt and Philip, “ Electroplating and Electrorefining,” 
X9XX Ed., p. 344; Langbein-Brannt, “Electrodeposition 
of Metals,” 1909 Ed., p, 439K 

The Roseleur electrolyte is the one most generally used 
for electro-tinning. It is capable of giving the whitest 
deposit of any of the tinning baths which are in general 
use. The objections to it are that it must be worked hot, 
that heavy deposits cannot be obtained except after a 
period of several hours, and that the anodes do not dis¬ 
solve normally, which necessitates that a concentrated 
solution of tin chloride be added to the working solution 
from time to time.' 

The Roseleur bath has been modified in concentration 
by other electroplaters:—-Weiss used a solution containing 
x grni. of fused stannous chloride and 5 grins, of sodium 
pyrophosphate per litre (McMillian-Cooper, “Electro¬ 
metallurgy,” 1910 Ed., p. 249). A solution recommended 
as giving excellent results is prepared by dissolving X5 
grms. of sodium phosphate crystals in x litre of water, 
and adding 7*5 grms. tin chloride. Work at low current 
density (MetalIndustry , 1906, iv., 138). Another solution, 
said to have been recommended by eminent authorities, 
contains 37 grms. sodium phosphate crystals and 20 grms. 
fused tin chloride per litre. The tension required for this 
electrolyte was given as x to 1*5 volt, when worked hot 
(Metal Industry , 1907, v., 376). 

3. An electrolyte which gives good results when electro¬ 
lysed at ordinary temperature is prepared by dissolving 
X5 grms. of'ammonium chloride and 30 grms. oi fused 
stannous chloride in a litre of water. Use pure tin anodes, 
and regulate the current so as to avoid pulverulent deposits 
(Metal Industry , 1911, ix. # 519). 

4. An electrolyte which is strongly recommended as 
giving excellent results is prepared by dissolving 45 grms. 
of diammonium stannic chloride per litre of water. Elec¬ 
trolyse at tension of about 1*5 volt (Metal Industry , 1907, 
v., 37 ®)- 

5. A good lustrous deposit of tin may be produced by 
using an electrolyte prepared by dissolving 30 to 60 grms. 
of cream of tartar (potassium hydrogen tartrate) in a litre 
of water, and adding 7*5 to 15 grms. of tin chloride 
crystals. Use pure tin anodes, and electrolyse at tem¬ 
perature not less than 70° C. at E.M.F. of 3 to 5 volts. 
A good lustrous deposit can be obtained in twenty to 
thirty minutes; scratch-brush with a soft steel brush, or 
polish on a soft buff wheel, using Vienna lime and kerosene. 
Keep the solution between 5 0 and 6° B. (Metal Industry , 
1908, vi., 162, 227 ; 1909, vii., 227). 

6. A solution which has been used considerably for 
tinning articles of iron, steel, and brass is prepared by dis¬ 
solving 60 grms. of caustic soda in about 800 cc. of water, 
and 22*5 grms. of fused stannous chloride in small amount 
of water, then pour the tin solution into the caustic solu¬ 
tion and dilute to x litre. Electrolyse cold, using pure tin 
anodes, and potential of x to 1*5 volt (Bedeirs (“ Practical 
Electroplating,” 1909 Ed., p. 143). If the solution be¬ 
comes impoverished in tin it should be revived by adding 
fused stannous chloride. If solution assumes a milky 
appearance, add caustic soda until it clears. Keep at 
about ii° 33 . 

While the work is being plated it takes on a frosty ap¬ 
pearance which is usually porous; the work should then 
be removed from the bath and scratch-brushed. This may 
Have to be repeated several times, if thick deposits are 
desired. When mechanical plating-barrels are used scratch- 
brushing will not be necessary, as the rolling and the 
rubbing of the articles cause them to become burnished. 
Articles of iron and steel must first be given a slight coating 
of copper in a copper cyanide electrolyte, preferably hot, 


7. A tin bath which has given satisfaction is prepared by 
dissolving 12 grms. of metallic tin in hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating to expel the free acid, then adding to a solu¬ 
tion of 25 grms. of potassium hydroxide, and diluting to 
x litre. The addition of stannous chloride must be made 
from time to time as needed (Barclay and Hainsworth, 
“ Electroplating,” 1912 Ed., p. 330). 

8. Eisner used an alkaline electrolyte which he recom¬ 
mends as having given satisfaction for electro-tinning iron 
and steel. It was prepared fay adding 25 grms. of tin 
tetrachloride to xooo cc. of water and adding sufficient 
caustic potash to give a clear solution. He used cast tin 
anodes, and required a potential of 3 to 5 volts (McMillian- 
Cooper, “Electrometallurgy,” 1910 Ed., p. 248). 

9. Hearn prepared an electrolyte which he used for 
general work by dissolving 2 X grms. of tartaric acid and 
30 grms. of caustic soda in x litre of water, then adding 
3 grms. of fused tin bichloride (McMillian Cooper, “ Elec¬ 
trometallurgy,” 1910 Ed., p, 249). 

(To be continued). 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Paris Correspondent). 

The Aroma of Coffee. 

The tonic and stimulating properties of coffee have been 
known for a long time, Learned men attribute all the 
virtues of this precious produce to caffeine. But M. 
Gabriel Bertrand, of the Pasteur Institute, after a certain 
number of researches undertaken in collaboration with M. 
Weisweiller, has just discovered that an infusion of coffee 
owes it aroma, not only to caffeine, which has been studied 
for a long time past, but also to the presence of a volatile 
alkaloid recognised by chemists as being pyridine } die 
smell of which, however, in the mass, is disagreeable. It 
is probable that the infusion of coffee owes a part of its 
physiological action to pyridine, of which it contains a 
proportion corresponding to a quarter of a gim. per 
kilogrm. of coffee. 

M. Gabriel Bertrand has observed that by adding 
caffeine to boiling sugared water, the aroma of coffee is 
obtained, but if to this decoction some pyridine is added, in 
a proportion equal to that which is normally contained in 
coffee, the aroma of the coffee immediately becomes much 
stronger. It would seem then that traces of pyridine 
increase the aroma of coffee. 

Different varieties of coffee contain variable proportions 
of pyridine. The quantity of pyridine contained in a 
kilogrm. of coffee varies from 200 milligrms. to 250 
milligrms. 

The Presence of Boron in Milk and in Eggs. 

The researches that Messrs. Gabriel Bertrand and H. 
Agulhon, of the Pasteur Institute, have already published 
concerning the presence of boron in the human organism, 
have demonstrated that, contrary to what had been sus¬ 
tained formerly, not only this metalloid exists in the animal 
organism as well as in vegetables, but moreover there is 
every reason to suppose and admit its normal presence 
in every degree of the zoological scale. 

Following on these results, the same authors have 
come to think that boron may perhaps be a fundamental 
element of the living cellule, if, like iron and magnesia, 
it plays an indispensable part in nutrition exchanges. 
This question has led them to complete their statical 
researches by the examination of milk and of birds’ eggs. 
The fact is there is some reason to suppose that if boron 
really possesses a cellulary importance, it must already 
exist in the first stages of life ? that it must consequently 
exist in milk—that liquid that has to supply in itself alone ( 
for a considerable period, all the alimentary require! 
ments of the young mammifer. Likewise, boron must 
also be found in eggs, that is to say in a state of develop, 
ment, in which it is not necessary to take into considers. 
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NOTES ON PLANT CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr. P. Q. KEEGAN, 

The Bitter Principles. 

These principles of plants are neutral, indifferent, and 
proximate, and have indistinctly marked chemical cha¬ 
racters ; they seem mostly to be decomposed glucosides 
of a certain kind, bat a few are really lactones. In all 
cases they arise as direct or indirect products of deassimila¬ 
tion. According to Russell (Comptes Rendus , 1904, cxxxbc.), 
the glucosides of the underground parts of plants disappear 
in spring, and may be present m the stems and leaves only 
at certain periods, being absent in the adult organs ; in 
some cases they pass over entirely into the central por¬ 
tions of the stem or leaf, while in the flowers they eventually 
migrate into the seeds. It would seem that these special 
movements of glucosides are attended by very important 
chemical transformations which hitherto have been ignored 
by investigators, the subject of the'origin of the bitter 
principles not receiving that attention which it merits. 
The ordinary conception of a glucoside is that it is a com¬ 
bination of sugar with an aromatic residue of some kind, 
but to me it seems difficult to believe that this sugar has 
at any time been produced Independently, and afterwards 
become combined with a foreign body. 

It is much more probable that a hydrolytic scission 
occurs, with the simultaneous formation 01 a reducing 
matter simply derived from the molecule of the glucoside 
itself, and not necessarily a carbohydrate. However, if 
we consider the order Labiatse, we find that while gluco¬ 
sides are rare therein, bitter principles abound in 
varying proportions. For instance, ground ivy has no 
tannoid, but it has a bitter principle, and the same 
is the case with thyme, balm, and various mints ; but 
sage, skull cap, and hemp nettle contain tannoid and 
little or no amaroid. So also in the order Composite 
various species of Artemisia abound in bitter prin¬ 
ciples, but have no tannoid or even tannin ; where the 
latter does occur, as in numerous Cynarocephajse, its 
quantity is nearly always scanty. Hence it might be 
suggested that the decomposition of the tannokU would 
give rise to the bitter principles, and it seems quite pos¬ 
sible that certain of the saponins and the alkaloids may 
originate in some such way. Thus the entire order 
Umbelliferat seems to produce caffetannin in considerable 
quantities without much association of tannoid therewith, 
the latter in this case being converted into some sort of a 
poisonous rather than a harmless bitter principle. . How¬ 
ever, these suggestions are thrown out here mainly as 
grounds for further research, the actual analyses so far 
conducted yielding promise of important and interesting 
conclusions. 

The Fat-oil in Plants . 

As regards certain aspects this subject has been only 
superficially studied or considered, although it is of the 
highest interest and importance. According to Rohmann 
the fat of animals is not a degenerate product of cell proto¬ 
plasm, and Gautier states that fat proceeds from the in¬ 
complete deassimilation (£.*., by hydration, and not by 
oxidation) of the animal albumenoids. In plants, however, 
it is decidedly a product of assimilation which te wanting 
in no organ. But here the question arises, Is it ever a 
product of protoplasmic degeneracy ? Some authorities 
seem to think it is so, sometimes at least. For instance, 
the refractive oily globules which are interposed in the 
cells where chlorophyll abounds in the winter leaves of 
ivy, yew, spruce fir, &©., are products of the degradation 


of the cell plasma due to the lowering of the temperature 
(Emile Mer}; the fat oil which fills he entire cavity of the 
oleiferous hyphse in the Amanita genus of fungi seems 
derived from a fatty degeneration of the protoplasm 
(Fayod); in autumn the chlorophyll undergoes a kind of 
oily transformation very comparable to the fatty degenera¬ 
tion which sometimes occurs in animal tissues (Mesnard). 
On the other hand, as respects the formation of the oil in 
olives, Spampani declares that it is not a degeneration 
product of the protoplasm, and this would seem to be the 
prevalent opinion as to the formation of fat-oils in seeds, 
fruits, and embryonal organs generally. Then, again, there 
are questions as to whether the fats are derived from the 
organised living protoplasm or from the dead unorganised 
proteid ? Is the formation of fat direct and straight away; 
or do fatty acids first make their appearance, and then 
subsequently combine with glycerol to form fats ? It 
seems to me that the latter is not the case, else more fatty 
acids would be extracted from the plant by benzene, &c., 
than what in my experience ever occurs. True, many 
analysts have concluded that plant fat is rich in unsatu¬ 
rated fat acid, and is thereby distinguished from animal 
fat; but it is probable that, in some cases at least, these 
so-called fat acids may have been originally hydrocarbons 
which oxidise rapidly in the air when removed from the 
tissues. It would appear, however, that the chief scientific 
interest of the vegetable oil centres about the origin of 
chlorophyll. I have already in these notes expressed a 
hint that chlorophyll cannot be formed in the leaf without 
the concurrence and assistance of fat-oil. According to 
Schrotter-Kri8telH, “it is probable that by continued re¬ 
ducing action cholesterol yields yellow, and finally green, 
colouring matters (chlorophyll).” The latter has been 
recognised as a derivative of pyrolline by Schunck and 
others, and hence that the basis of blood pigment and of 
leaf pigment is the same; but it is absolutely certain that 
the cause and mode of formation of these two substances 
are entirely different; in fact, it would seem that chloro¬ 
phyll originates in a way absolutely unique. It is produced 
within a globule of dense protoplasm which invariably 
encloses oil as a main ingredient, and which gives off 
oxygen only in the light. At the same time the globule is 
alive, i.e., it contains a certain amount of water, and, 
moreover, as Gautier affirms, the phenomena of dehydra¬ 
tion may be produced in the organised and living proto¬ 
plasm within the cell and never outside of it, and indeed 
are produced more powerfully in plants than in animals. 
It is qaite conceivable that under all these circumstances 
a powerful process of dehydration, rendered far more full 
and complete by the saving presence of oil, would induce 
the formation of a highly reductive product such as chloro¬ 
phyll eminently is. 

On Oxydases . 

The craze of the moment among a certain class of 
biochemists is what is termed oxydase, a kind of ferment 
discovered by Bertrand in 1895, although in 1893 Lindet 
had suspected the existence of something of the kind con¬ 
tained in the crab apple. It is only necessary here to 
consider some of the evidence on which the existence of a 
special oxidising agent suppose to operate outside the 
living organism is based. Lindet states that boiled apple 
juice remains uncoloured in the air, and that a cooked 
apple when cut or bruised also does not redden. On the 
other hand, the fresh white slices may be washed with 
boiling water till all soluble tannin is removed, and yet as 
soon as they are exposed to the air they become red. In 
other words, the boiled extracted juice containing both 
oxydase and tannin does not colour, because perhaps the 
ferment is precipitated; but when the slices are practically 
exposed to the same treatment it does not relinquish its 
oxidising power, and hence the tissue reddens as if nothing 
had happened. How in the latter case the oxydase acts 
is not explained, for undoubtedly the boiling hot water 
would coagulate and destroy it just as it does in the former 
case. The truth of the matter, however, seems to be that 
the juice either within or outside of the apple is, by cooking 
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or boiling, rendered inert to aerial oxidation, the.tannin 
tinder these conditions being tendered non-reductive by the 
action of the acids, &c., present in the liquid; and when 
the slices are washed with boiling water the whole of the 
tannic r ingredients are by no means removed. In fact, 
fibro-vascular bundles^ are profusely scattered- throughout 
the entire tissue of the mesocarp of the apple, and the 
tannin of the Rosaceae has a special affinity for vegetable 
fibre, so much so, indeed, that when once adherent thereto, 
it cannot be removed by boiling alcohol or water or by 
dilute caustic soda, as is clearly shown in the analysis of 
the marsh cinquefoil, &c. There is no organisation s the 
pressed out juifce of fruits, and the supposed action' of 
oxydases on tannins, phenols', See., therein is not a re 
spiratoty phenomenon: In short, the opinion expressed 
by Gautier in 1897 still bolds the field, viz., that u oxidising 
diastases, being intimately united to the living protoplasm, 
have not hitherto been distinctly separated therefrom* 
And the dictum of Pasteur that “oxygen imparts to the 
cells an activity whence they derive the power of action 
beyond the influence of free oxygen, in the manner of the 
ferment-cells,” cannot be ignored and is not sufficiently 
realised. Indeed, the special conditions of the medium 
are preponderant in these special cases of oxidising energy, 
and an aldehyde may act in a way hardly distinguishable 
from that of an oxydase, provided only that the conditions 
are favourable. But at bottom it is very questionable if 
the respiratory phenomena of the living organism depend 
on anything at all but its own inherent vital energy. 

The Bearberry (Arbutus uva-ursi). 

The glamour of romance, I having seen this plant 
carpetting the rocky bed of a wild sequestered valley in 
the Scottish Highlands, superadded to a touch of scientific 
curiosity, induced me to analyse the leaves thereof. Several 
analyses of these organs have already been published, one 
of which reports the presence of much gallic acid ; Meisner 
states that there is i*2 per cent gallic acid and 36 4 tannin, 
which Matter figure is brought down to 14 by another 
analyst; in 1898 Perkin isolated therefrom gallotannin, 
and also gallic and ellagic acids ; he thinks also that their 
colouring matter is quercetin and probably myricetin. Do 
these analyses exhibit aromatic substances already pre¬ 
formed, or do some of these latter become evolved by a 
specialljrviolent method of treatment? Having extracted 
thepowdfcred leaves with boiling benzene, they were then 
boiled twice with strong methyl alcohol, and the aqueous 
solution of these latter extracts was tested for tannins, &c., 
as usual. The result was.quite conclusive as regards 
gaHotannin; there was also a clear indication of a tannoid 
iii ho respect different from quercitrin ; but the reactions 
of gallic or ellagic acids were not forthcoming. On fusing 
a. portion of the extract with potass there were found 
pyrogailol and a quantity of phloroglucol much too large 
for the quantity of gallotannin acted upon, and hence the 
presence of a tannoid was so far confirmed. Another re¬ 
markable feature of these leaves was that, although they 
bad been gathered some nine months previous to analysis, 
they still retained a notable amount of starch, but no 
oxalate of calcium was obtained, and the arbutin had all 
disappeared. The analysis proved very interesting in other 
respects. It is known that in the Central Alps a near 
relative, viz., A . alptna % assumes in autumn a vivid scarlet 
coloration, one of the most beautiful reds of any autumnal 
foliage of the world; but it is difficult to understand how 
this pigment proceeds from gallotannin as a chromogen. 
In fact, I have myself seen an extremely fiery red autumn 
tint on a species of azalea which contained only an iron- 
gieening, phlobaphenic, catechol - phloroglucin tannin, 
according to my own analysis. Again, a member of that 
band of botanists who classify plants on the basis of evolu¬ 
tion and anatomy, but reject chemistry, has recently sug¬ 
gested that the bilberry, bearberry, &c., should be removed 
from the order Ericaceae (heaths) altogether. Now, there is 
no gallotannin in the bilberry, or in the heather. In ah 
analysis published by Kanger in 1902 of the cowberry he 


reports the presence of gallic and ellagic acids, not as 
such, but as arising by the decomposition of the tannin, 
which he £ays on potass-fusion or dry distillation yields 
quinol, but this phenol almost certainly arises from arbutin 
(not always present), and not from tannin. I found that 
;in the products of potass-fusion of the tannins of the 
azaleas and of bilberry ■ respectively, the phloroglucol 
was in excess ip .the, former, case, ».<?., in the case where 
the autumnal red is excessively vivid, whereas with the 
'bilberry the protocatechuic acid was predominant. 

Patterdale, Westmorland. - - - - 1 - - 


PREPARATION OF THE NITRITES OF THE 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND TERTIARY AMINES 
BY THE INTERACTION OF THE 
. HYDROCHLORIDES OF THE. BASES- AND 
ALKALI NITRITES. 

Explanation op the Action of Nitrous Acid on 
the Amines. 

(Part I.). 

By PANCHANAN NEOGI, M.A., Senior Professor of Chemistry, 
Government College, Rajsbahi, Bengal, India. 

(Concluded from p. 55.) , 

Steam Distillation in Vacuum . 

The temperature of the bath was maintained at 8o° to 
83°. One grm. of the hydrochloride gave as the first dis¬ 
tillate measuring 202 cc., which contained 0*38 gim. of 
berzylammonium nitrite. The solution was neutral to 
litmus and contained no nitrate. There was a faint smell 
of benzyl alcohol. 100 cc. of the first distillate when 
crystallised in tour vacuum desiccators gave white deli¬ 
quescent crystals of benzylammonium nitrite, soluble in 
water and alcohol. 

0-1376 gave 24*4 cc. N a at 29 0 and 754 mm. (made up to 
10 cc., of which 2& cc.» 6*i cc. N 5 ); hence N (“ nitritic”) 
• 9*5 P er cent. C6H5.CHa.NH2.HNO2 requires N 
(“nitritic”) m 9-0 per cent. 

The solid nitrite was also obtained after concentrating 
the distillate on the water-bath to a small bulk. 200 cc. 
of the distillate was evaporated to 5-2 cc. only, when 
62-8 per cent of the benzylammonium nitrite still remained 
in the solution. 310 cc. of the distillate was evaporated 
to 26*2 cc., when 84*5 per cent of the nitrite remained as 
such. The crystals of benzylammonium nitrite thus 
obtained were contaminated with small quantities of 
benzyl alcohol. 

Interaction between Piperidinium Hydrochloride and 
Sodium or Potassium Nitrite. Sublimation in Vacuum 

One or 2 grms. of the hydrochloride purified from 
absolute alcohol (Cl 29-8 per cent found, Cl29*2 per 
cent calc.) were taken and mixed as usual with sodium or 
potassium nitrite. The temperature of the bath was main¬ 
tained at 50° during the evaporation to dryness. No gas 
collected in the nitrometer. When the liquid was com¬ 
pletely evaporated to dryness the neck of the flask was 
raised, and the temperature was also raised to 75 0 to 8o°. 
A very small quantity of white crystals was observed to 
sublime in the cooler parts of the neck of the flask. The 
temperature was not allowed to riBe above 90°. No gas 
collected in the nitrometer. The liquid in the test-tube 
also contained nitrite. Thesublimate was washed out and 
tested, then mixed with the distillate in the test-tube and 
crystallised in the vacuum desiccator, when colourless 
deliquescent crystals of piperidium nitrite were obtained 
free from chloride. 

Next, the water-bath was substituted by a sulphuric 
acid bath, and the temperature raised to ioo° and above. 
The salt in the neck of the flask melted, and gradually 
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was turned into a reddish yellow liquid which readily gave 
Liebermann*s nitcoso-reaction, This liquid was therefore 
nitroso-piperidine, and, as pointed out : before (Neogi, 
Trans . Chem. Soc., ign, xcix;, 1600), is obtained by the 
decomposition of piperidinium nitrite according to the fol¬ 
lowing equation :—C 5 HiiN.HN 0 2 «C 5 HioN.NO f H a 0. 
No gas collected in the nitrometer. 

Steam Distillation in Vacuum . 

Using. 1 grin, of the hydrochloride the first distillate, 
2io cc., contained 0*46 grm. of the nitrite, distillation 
being effected at 70°, almost quantitative yield being 
obtained in 520 cc. of the distillate. The solution can be 
evaporated to a small bulk without appreciable decom¬ 
position. 230 cc. of the distillate were evaporated to 
26*5 cc., which contained Q2‘6 per cent of the nitrite unde¬ 
composed. The solution when crystallised in a vacuum 
desiccator gave deliquescent crystals of piperidinium nitrite, 
readily soluble in water and alcohol, and almost insoluble 
in ether (Neogi, Trans . Chem . Soc., 1911, xcix., 1600). 

, 0-0874 gave 18-0 cc. N a at 27 0 and 760 mm. (made up to 
10 cc., of which 2 cc. =3-6 cc. N 2 ); hence N 2 ( M nitritic ”) 
ira per cent. CgHnN.HNOii requires N 2 (“ nitritic ”) 
« io-6 per cent). 

In this way from 1 grm. of the hydrochloride from 0*4 
to o*6 grm. of the nitrite can easily be prepared. 

Methylammonium Hy drochloride and Sodium or 
Potassium Nitrite 

The nitrites of the primary* secondary, and tertiary 
alkylamines are less stable than' the nitrites described 
before. Of these nitrites, however, diethylammonium 
nitrite and triethylammonium nitrite sublime when heated 
in a vacuum with or without decomposition. Other 
nitrites of this series decompose more or less readily in the 
solid or liquid condition when heated in a vacuum.. The 
following experiments show that, though these nitrites in 
the solid or liquid condition are more or less unstable, they 
are fairly stable in solution , and, in fact, this solution may 
be concentrated on the water-bath without great loss. 

Steam Distillation in Vacuum . 

The hydrochloride was as usual exhausted with small 
quantities of absolute alcohol and analysed (Cl *52-1 per 
cent found, 01 = 52-6 per cent calc.). 

There was scarcely any action on mixing. - The tem¬ 
perature of the bath was maintained between 55 0 and 6o°. 
Using 1 grm. of the hydrochloride the first distillate 
amounting to 215 cc. contained 0-52 grm. of methylam¬ 
monium nitrite. There was no chloride or smell of 
alcohol in the distillate, which was neutral to litmus. The. 
mercury level in the manometer remained almost constant, 
showing that very little decomposition took place. The 
solid nitrite was obtained as deliquescent, colourless 
crystals slightly tinged greenish, by evaporating 100 cc. of 
the first distillate to dryness in four vacuum desiccators. 
The solid nitrite was also obtained after concentrating the 
distillate on the water-bath. 180 cc. of the distillate con¬ 
taining 0*44 grm. of the nitrite when concentrated to only 
ii*2 cc. still contained 81*2 per cent of nitrite. When this 
concentrated solution was crystallised in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator the solid nitrite was obtained in a fairly pure condi¬ 
tion, only contaminated with very small quantities of the 
nitrates. As the decomposition product of methylam¬ 
monium nitrite is methyl alcohol which is dissolved in the 
sulphuric acid of the desiccator, this rapid method of 
obtaining the nitrite is recommended as a method of 
preparation. 

0-1392 gave 44-0 cc. N 2 at 30° C. and 755 mm. (made up 
toxocc*, of which 1 cc. *4-400. N 2 ); hence N 2 {“ nitritic ") 
'<-17-1 per cent. CH 3 .NH 2 .HN 0 2 requires N 2 (“ nitritic ") 
«■ r8-o per cent. 

, Ray and Rakshit (Trans. Chem . Soc., 1911, xcbc., 1018) 
have shown that methylammonium nitrite decomposes 
mainly into methyl alcohol and nitrogen. These are also 
the products of the interaction of nitrous acid and methyl- 


amine, so that methylammonium nitrite is evidently the 
intermediate compound in this interaction, which decom- 
poses according to the equation— 

CH 3 .'NH 2 .N H0 2 * CH 3 .OH + N 2 + H a 0. 

Interaction between Ethylammoniurn Hydrochloride and 
Sodium or Potassium Nitrite . 

The method of preparation and decomposition of the 
nitrite of this primary amine is identical wittr 1 that of 
methylamine. There was no action when cold;solutions 
of ethylamine-hydrochloride (Cl =■ 42*8 per-"cent-found, 
Cl ** 43*5 per cent calc.) and sodium or potifcsinta nitrite 
were mixed. The temperature at which distillation was 
conducted was 55° to 6o°. The distillate contained no 
chloride or alcohol and was neutral-jn reaction*' 'Turn 
grms. hydrochloride yielded o-fig grm/of the nitrite in the 
first distillate amounting to 160 cc. The liquid nitrite was 
obtained by evaporating 100 cc. of the first distillate in 
four vacuum desiccators without previous concentration a& 
a colourless liquid slightly tinged yedlow, readily soluble* In 
water and alcohol. \ —♦ . 

0-1542 gave 43*0 cc. N a at 30° and.755 mm. (raaede up to 
10 cc. with water, of which 1 cc. * 4*3 cc. N a ); hence N 2 
(“nitritic”) ■ 14-9 per cent. C 2 H 5 .NH 2 .HN 0 2 requires 
N 2 (nitritic ”) = 15*2 per cent. v. 

- The liquid nitrite was also obtained after concentrating, 
the distillate on the water-bath. 224 cc. of the distillate 
was concentrated to 27-2 cc., when 84-6 per cent of. the 
nitrite remained as such, the rest either evaporating with 
the steam or decomposing. As the principal decomposi¬ 
tion product of ethylammoniurn nitrite is ethyl alcohol 
which is absorbed in xhe vacuum desiccator, the nitrite 
thus obtained was practically pure, containing small 
quantities of the nitrate, 

. The products of decomposition of ethylammoniurn 
nitrite (Ray and Rakshit, Trans. Chem. Soc., 19x1, cxix., 
1472) are mainly ethyl alcohol, nitrogen, and water, which 
are also the end-products of the interaction of nitrous acid 
and ethylamine. Evidently the end-products are the 
decomposition products of.ethyl ammonium nitrite, which 
decomposes according to the equation— 

C a H 5 .NH 2 .HN 0 2 = C 2 H 5 .OH + N*+H a 0 . 

Interaction between Dimethyalnimonium Chloride and 
Sodium or Potassium Nitrites . 

The preparation of the nitrites of two secondary alkyl¬ 
amines was then undertaken. Dimethylammonium nitrite 
is a liquid and comparatively unstable (Ray and Rakshit, 
Trans . Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix., 1472), while diethylam¬ 
monium nitrite is a solid, and sublimes unchanged when 
heated in a vacuum (Trans. Chem . Soc., 1912, ci., 612). 

Steam Distillation in Vacuum . 

Two grms. of dimethylammonium chloride purified from 
alcohol (Cl » 43 9 per cent found, Cl « 43-7 per cent 
calc.), 1 grm, gave 0*56 grm. of the nitrite in the first dis¬ 
tillate amounting to 120 cc., distillation being conducted at 
55* to 6o°, When 100 cc. of the distillate was kept in four 
vacuum desiccators as described above, dimethylam¬ 
monium nitrite was obtained as a pale yellow liquid, very 
soluble in water and alcohol, 

0*1848 gave 50-5 cc. N 3 at 30° and 753 mm. (made up 
with water to 10 cc., of which 2 cc. «* io-i cc. N 2 ); 
hence N 2 (“nitritic”) = 14-7 per cent. (CH 3 ) 2 .NH.HN0 2 
requires N 2 = 15-2 per cent. 

150 cc. of the distillate containing 0*303 grm. of the 
nitrite was evaporated to 10*2 cc., when 64-2 per cent of 
the nitrite tfas found to be present. The liquid nitrite 
thus obtained was contaminated with small quantities of 
the nitroso-compound. 

The principal decomposition product being nitroso- 
dimethylamine (Trans. Chetn. Soc., 1912,. ci., 612), it is 
evident that dimethylammonium nitrite is an intermediate 
compound in the interaction between nitrous acid and 
dimethylamine. 
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Interaction between Diethylammonivm Chloride and Sodium 
or Potassium Nitrite, Sublimation in Vacuum, 

It has already been mentioned that diethylammonium 
nitrite is a stable salt, and sublimes unchanged when 
heated in a vacuum. Ray and Rakshit have not determined 
the temperature at which sublimation of the pure nitrite 
takes place nor the temperature at which decomposition of 
the Balt commences. When heated in a vacuum the 
nitrite commences to sublime in colourless crystals at 55 , 
and at 55° to 65° a good quantity collects in the cooler 
parts of the tube. When the temperature is further 
raised the salt melts at 74 0 to 76° into a pale yellow liquid 
which solidifies on cooling. If, however, the temperature 
is raised to 90° and above, a pale yellow oil is obtained 
which does not solidify on cooling and which is insoluble 
in water. This liquid gives nitroso-reaction, and is 
evidently nitroso-diethylamine. 

Sublimation in the Toppler vacuum with 2 grms. of the 
hydrochloride (Cl-32'S per cent found, 01-32*4 per cent 
calc.) mixed with sodium or potassium nitrite does not 
give good results, only very small quantities subliming at 
6o° to 65°. The liquid in the test-tube, however, gave 
tests of the nitrite. 

Steam DisHUationin Vacuum, 

Almost quantitative results are, however, obtained by 
submitting a solution of the mixture to vacuum distillation 
In steam. 

0*5 grm. of the hydrochloride gave 0 38 grm. of the 
nitrite m 216 cc. of the distillate. Using 2 grms. of the 
hydrochloride 280 cc. of the distillate gave 0*72 grm. of the 
nitrite, which was evaporated to 7 cc. only on the water- 
bath, when 88*3 per cent of the nitrite remained as such. 
The temperature at which distillation was carried on was 
65° to 70°. The preparation of the solid nitrite in a pure 
condition can be very easily done after concentrating the 
distillate on the water-bath to about 25 cc. The crystals 
were white, deliquescent, very soluble in water and alcohol. 
No nitroso-compound accompanied the crystals. 

o*ro62 gave 23*0 cc. N 2 at 30° and 755 mm. (made up 
to 10 cc., of which 2 cc. -4*6 cc. N 2 ); hence N 2 (“nitritic ”) 
~ 31*62 per cent. (CaH 5 )2.NH.HN0 2 requires N* 
(“nitritic ”} — 11*66 per cent. 

The mam decomposition product of diethylammonium 
nitrite being nitroso-diethylamine, which is also the end- 
product of the interaction of diethylamme hydrochloride 
and alkali nitrite, it is evident that diethylammonium 
nitrite is the intermediate compound hitherto not isolated 
horn the mixture. 

Interaction between Trimeihylammonium Chloride and 
Sodium or Potassium Nitrite, 

Of the nitrites of the two tertiary amines examined, 
triethylammonium nitrite is a stable compound which 
sublimes on heating in a vacuum though with decompo¬ 
sition. Triaethylammpnium nitrite does not sublime in a 
similar manner. 

Steam Distillation in Vacuum, 

The distillation was conducted at 55° to 6o°, 2 grms. of 
the hydrochloride (Cl - 37*8 per cent found, Cl - 37*2 per 
cent calc.) being used. 160 cc. gave i*x grm. of the 
nitrite, almost quantitative yield being obtained in 450 cc. 
The pure nitrite was obtained on crystallisation of 100 cc. 
of the distillate in four vacuum desiccators at the tem¬ 
perature of the laboratory. 

0*1300 gave 29*7 cc. N 2 (made up to 22 cc., of which 
2 cc. - 2*7 cc. N a ) at 30° and 755 mm.; hence N a (“nitritic”) 
i2*2i per cent. (CH 3 ) 3 N.HN 0 2 requires N 2 (“nitritic ”) 
— 13-20 per cent. 

On evaporating 210 cc. of the distillate containing 
3*0 grm of the nitrite to x8 cc., 61*1 per cent of the nitrite 
remained as such. Appreciable quantities of the nitrate 
accompanied the nitrite. 

It is incorrect to suppose, as is generally done, that 


there is no reaction between nitrous acid and a tertiary 
amine. What such statement really means is that no 
specific reaction takes place other than what usually takes 
place between nitrous acid and a base, the corresponding 
nitrate and nitric uxide being formed by the decomposition 
of the unstable nitrous acid according to the equation 
3 HNO 3 —HN0 3 4-H 2 0*f 2NO, the nitric acid combining 
with a part of the free amine. 

In order to corroborate this statement, 1 grm. of the 
hydrochloride mixed with molecular quantities of sodium 
nitrite was dissolved in a small quantity of water and 
evaporated to dryness, using the apparatus described before 
for sublimation in vacuo. The solution was evaporated 
to dryness at 50°; very little gas collected in the nitro¬ 
meter. The temperature was then raised to 6o° and then 
to 70°. A gas collected in the nitrometer which consisted 
mainly of nitric oxide mixed with small quantities of 
nitrogen and the vapours of the free amine. The dis¬ 
tillate in the test-tube was strongly alkaline in reaction 
and smelt of trimethylamine, and also contained a mix¬ 
ture of the nitrite and nitrate. 

The formation of the decomposition products can very 
readily be explained in the following manner :—During the 
interaction trimethylammonium nitrite is formed, which 
distils in vacuum with the steam in small quantities as 
such. Part of the trimethylammonium nitrite, however, 
dissociates into the free amine and nitrous acid,— 
(CH 3 ) 3 N.HNOa« (CH 3 ) 3 N + HN 0 2 . 

The nitrous acid again decomposes into nitric acid and 
nitric oxide, according to the equation given above, tbe 
nitric acid combining with a portion of the free amine 
forming the nitrate, while part of the free amine remains 
uncombined. 

The decomposition of pure trimethylammonium nitrite 
has been studied by Ray and Rakshit (Trans, them. Soc ., 
igu, xcix., 1474), who have found that the same decom¬ 
position products, viz., the nitrate, the free amine, and 
nitric oxide, are obtained. 

Interaction between Triethylammonium Chloride and 
Sodium or Potassium Nitrite. Sublimation in Vacuum. 

One or 2 grms. of the hydrochloride purified from 
alcohol (Cl— 26*7 per cent found. Cl — 25-9 per cent calc.) 
were used with sodium or potassium nitrite. The solution 
was evaporated to dryness at 50° without decomposition. 
The temperature was then gradually raised fb 70° and 
then finally to go 0 . The evolution of gas was very brisk. 
The gas was found to consist mainly of nitric oxide with 
small quantities of nitrogen. No appreciable sublimation 
was observed, as water being one of the products of de¬ 
composition the small quantity that usually sublimed was 
dissolved in the water. The distillate in the test-tube was 
strongly alkaline and strongly smelt of the free amine. Be¬ 
sides the amine, the distillate contained nitrite mixed with 
the nitrate. Here, as in the case of trimethylamine, the 
principal products of the interaction of nitrous acid and the 
tertiary amine are free amine, nitrate, and nitric oxide. 
The explanation is also the same, viz., that triethylam¬ 
monium nitrite is formed, part of which distils unchanged 
with the steam and part dissociates into triethylamine and 
nitrous acid, the latter decomposing into nitric oxide and 
nitric acid, which forms the nitrate. 

The decomposition of pure triethylammonium nitrite has 
been studied by Ray and Rakshit (Trans. Chem. Soc. t 1912, 
ci., 218), who have found that the same decomposition 
products are obtained along with small quantities of nitrous 
oxide and alcohol. 

Vacuum Distillation in Steam, 

The temperature at which distillation was conducted was 
65° to 70°. One grm. hydrochloride gave, in 180 cc. dis¬ 
tillate, 0*48 grm. of the nitrite. 230 cc. of the distillate 
was evaporated to 28*5 cc. on a water-bath, when 92*2 
per cent of the nitrite remained undecomposed. The 
crystals obtained from the concentrated liquid were white, 
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deliquescent, very soluble in water and alcohol. The 
nitrite was also obtained in a pure condition on con¬ 
centrating 100 cc. of the distillate in four vacuum 
desiccators at ordinary temperature. 

o*xxi6 gave 19*2 cc. N 2 at 30° and 754 mm. (made up to 
xo cc. with water, of which 24 cc. *4*8 cc. N 2 ); hence N 2 
( u nitritic”) *9*2 per cent. (C 2 H 5 ) 3 .N.HN0 2 requires N 2 
(“ nitritic ”) * 9*4 per cent. 

Both trimethyl- and triethyl-ammonium nitrites are 
slowly changed into the nitrate on keeping as a result of 
their dissociation. 

Interaction between Tetramethylammonium Nitrite and 
Sodium or Potassium Nitrite . Vacuum Distillation 
in Steam . 

While attempting to prepare the nitrites of tetralkyl- 
ammonium bases, it was found that tetramethylammonium 
nitrite does not volatilise with steam in vacuum, though 
the distillation was carried on at varying temperature from 
6o° to xoo°. Work on other amines is in progress. 

Chemical Laboratory, Government College, 

Rajshahi, Bengal, India. 


MELTING-POINTS OF THE REFRACTORY 
ELEMENTS.* 

I. Elements op Atomic Weight from 48 to 59. 

By G. K. BURGESS and R.' G. WALTENBERG, 

Bureau of Standards. 

The elements included in this list are the iron group : 
nickel, cobalt, iron, manganese, and chromium, and also 
vanadium and titanium. In subsequent papers results will 
be given on other refractory elements now being studied, 
and it is hoped eventually to include all the available 
refractory elements in this series of melting-point 
determinations. The method mainly used is that of the 
micropyrometer, which, with substances that melt sharply, 
as nickel, cobalt, and iron, permits working to a precision 
of 1 or 2 0 with a few thousandths of a milligrm. of the 
material. ( M A Micropyrometer,” by G. K. Burgess, Journ. 
Washington Academy of Sciences , 1913, iii., 7; Phys. 
Zeit 1913, xtv., 158; Bull . Bureau of Standards, 1913, 
«•» 475 ) 

An estimation of the melting-points of the iron group 
elements was.made some years ago by a similar but less 
sensitive method at a time when none of these melting- 
points was well known. (“ Melting-points of the Iron 
Group Elements by a New Radiation Method,” by G. K. 
Burgess; Bull. Bureau of Standards, 1907, iii., 345.) The 
object of these earlier measurements was primarily to 
demonstrate the convenience and reliability of the method, 
especially for those elements which can be obtained pure 
only in minute quantities. It is believed that the present 
series of determinations, with the improved apparatus, will 
contribute to a more exact knowledge of these melting- 
points. The melts were made for the most part in pure 
hydrogen, and except for titanium, were taken on platinum 
strips 6 to 8 cm. long, 4 mm. wide, and o*oi or 0*02 mm. 
thick. Manganese was also melted on nickel strips and 
titanium was melted on iridium strips. 

Calibration with Nickel and Palladium.—Pot melts on 
platinum the pyrometer was calibrated in terms of the 
melting-points of nickel and palladium, The melting of 
these metals is extremely sharp on platinum and they 
appear to show no alloying until they melt. It is assumed 
that they melt on platinum at the same temperatures as in 
crucibles; this we have found to be the case for nickel, 
palladium, platinum, and iron. Numerous observations 
were made with various metals upon the possible effects 
on the melting-point determinations of alloying with the 
platinum strip. We are convinced, that except possibly in 
some cases which we shall not consider here in which 
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there may be a chemical reaction among the materials in 
the furnace, as for example when silicon, platinum, and 
hydrogen are together, there is no significant alloying 
effect with the apparatus and materials as we use them. 

The melting-points of both nickel and palladium may be 
considered as well established by several series of measure¬ 
ments. (See Day and Sosman, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Pub. 157, xgxi; Waidnerand Burgess, Bull. 
Bureau of Standards, 1907, iii., 163.) We have made an 
independent optical determination of the nickel melting- 
point in hydrogen with an Arsem furnace, {jfourn , Am. 
Ckem. Soc. t 1906, xxviii., 921.) The nickel was melted in 
a magnesia crucible contained within an out-glazed, 
closed-end porcelain or kaolin tube. Temperatures were 
measured with a Holborn-Kurlbaum form of Morse pyro¬ 
meter which had been calibrated by Dr. Kanolt at the 
melting-points of antimony (630°), Ag 3 Cu 2 (779°), silver 
(960*5°), copper (1083°), and diopside (1391°). Five obser¬ 
vations by Dr. Kanolt on the melting-point of platinum 
with this pyrometer gave 1755 0 ± 5 in an iridium furnace, 
or in exact agreement with the generally accepted value. 
(See Day and Sosman, loc. cit.) 

For nickel, four observations gave us 1449°, 1450°, 
1449°, 1449° in the Arsem furnace, by the method of 
optical heating and cooling curves, values which axe close 
to Day and Sosman’s value, 1452°. (C. W. Kanolt, 
Tech. Paper No. 10, Bureau of Standards, 1912.) Four 
observations of the melting point of nickel on iridium with 
the micropymeter gave us 1452°. 

With the long filament pyrometer lamps used, the 
equation log c*=a + b log T (in which current and 
T« absolute temperature and b is very nearly unity) is suffi¬ 
cient for very considerable temperatureranges, and permits a 
calibration in terms of two temperatures only, i.e ., nickel 
and palladium. (Pirani, Verh. Phys . Ges. t 1910, xii., 323.) 
Applying this equation by extrapolation to the determina¬ 
tion of the platinum melting-point by observing the melting 
of platinum strips mounted as usual for taking metal 
melts, we obtained 1755° -£ 5 from six observations. The 
values found for diopside (1391 0 ) and anorthite (1549°) 
by Day and Sosman were also exactly reproduced by us 
with the micropyrometer. 

The metals actually used for calibration m hydrogen 
were “Kahlbaum” electrolytic nickel (MP~i452°) and 
pure Heraeus palladium (MP^i549°), both of the same 
grade as used by Day and Sosman. (Day, Sosman, and 
Allen, loc.cit. ; the analysis by Dr. Allen of these products 
gave the nickel as 99 835 pure and the palladium 99*975). 
A sample of their palladium gave exactly the same 
melting-point as ours. In controlling the constancy of 
the pyrometer lamps and studying the reproducibility of 
the melts some 35 observations were taken of nickel and 
20 of palladium. The various metals were not studied 
in regular order but were mixed as indiscriminately as 
possible, with observations on the standard points, nickel 
and palladium. 

Iron. —Pure electrolytic iron from three sources and as 
many different methods of preparation were used, namely, 
from Prof. C. F. Burgess (99*97 per cent Fe), from 
Langheim-Pfanhauser Werke A. G. (99*98 per cent Fe), 
and from a sample (99*99 per cent Fe) prepared by Mr. 
J. R. Cain of this Bureau. “Kahlbaum” iron in pow-' 
dered form and iron reduced on the platinum strip in 
hydrogen from Kahlbaum iron oxide were also used. 

Table I.— Melting-point of Iron in Hydrogen by 
Micropyrometer . 

Electrolytic, C. F. Burgess, 1538°, 1537°, *53°°» *534°» 


1530°, 1532° 

Mean .1533® 

Electrolytic, Langheim-Pfanhauser, 1524®, 1532°, 1534 0 , 

„ x 534°» 1535° 

Mean .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1532° 

Electrolytic, Cain .. ...... .. .. .. 1533° 

Powder, “Kahlbaum ” .1534° 

From Oxide, “ Kahlbaum ” .1532° 
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The mean value is 1533 6 ± *°* This is somewhat! 
higher than all Other recent determinations, which range 
from 1502? 10^x532°.. In the Arsem furnace we obtained 
in vacuo 1531°, 1529®, 1531°, 1527°, and in hydrogen 1523° 
surd ,1527°. 

Cobalt.— The cobalt used was cobalt “ Kahlbaum ” in 
the form of powder, Kahlbaum’s Wurfeln, cobalt reduced 
in hydrogen on the-platinum strip .from “Kahlbaum” 
cobalt oxide, and a sample kindly famished by Messrs, 
Day and Sosman, cat from material which had been used 
for their determinations and which was originally pow¬ 
dered cobalt “ Kahlbaum,” shown by Dr* E. T. Allen to 
be 99*951 per cent bohalt. (Day, Sosman, and Allen, loc. 
cii .) The tnean is 1477° ± 2. 

-Table II;— Melting-point of Cobalt by Micropyrometer. 

" Kahlbaum,” powder and Wurfeln together, 1478°, 1479°, 

' _ ; 1482°, I 47 6 °» * 475 °) H 7 &°> 

Mean .... 1478° 

Co from the oxide " Kahlbaum * t . .1475°, 1478° 

Day and Sosman’s sample .. 1474°, 1478°, 1478° 

Three observations taken in the Arsem furnace each gave 
for the melting-point of cobalt 1478°. Finally two melts 
of cobalt on iridium gave with the micropyrometer 1477° 
and i47S J . The value of the cobalt point which Day and 
Sosman found is 149b® in a nitrogen atmosphere. . 

Chromium..— Strictly pure chromium was not available, 
and it is difficult to locate exactly the melting-points of 
an impure viscous substance. Observations were taken 
on two samples from Kahlbaum and on. one from Dr. H. 
Goldschmidt, all of a purity probably not greater than 98 
per cent. 

Table III*— Melting-point of (98 per cent ?) Chromium by 
Micropyrometer . 

Kahlbaum 1 .1527° 

Kahlbaum H. *.1536°, 1513°, 1513° 

Goldschmidt .. 1514°, I 5 2 4 ° 


As the best representative value we may take 1520°* 
The melting-point, of pure chromium, however, may well 
be above that of iron, as may be shown by a consideration 
of the well-known formula for lowering the freezing-point 
by metallic impurities. On the other hand, the value 
1520° maybe more nearly correct if the oxides present do 
not lower but raise the chromium melting-point, as was 
found in the case of vanadium by Ruff and Martin. 
(Ruff and Martin, ** Uber reines Vanadin,” Zeit. Angew. 
Ckem 1912, xxv*, 49.) If chromium is melted, for 
example, in a slightly oxidising atmosphere or in impure 
hydrogen, an apparent melting-point above that of 
platinnm may be obtained. 

Manganese.—We have not been able to obtain pure 
manganese, and the impure samples from Kahlbaum and 
from Goldschmidt are even more sluggish than chromium. 
The Goldschmidt manganese was from a sample of about 
97*5 P er cent pure. Melts were taken both on platinum 
and on nickel strips with the micropyrometer, using gold 
(2063®} and palladium as calibration points. Those on 
nickel were less satisfactory, due apparently to evapora¬ 
tion of nickel. 


Table IV.— Melting point of (97*51) Manganese by 
Micropyrometer . 

Kahlbaum. on Pt, 1242° ; on Ni, 1221° 

Goldschmidt., on Pt, 1261°, 1264°, 1279°; on Ni, 1254® 

The mean is 1254°, which is probably lower than the 
melting-point of strictly pure manganese by 20°. 

Vanadium .—Dr. v. Wartenberg, of Berlin, kindly sent 
us some 97 per cent vanadium prepared by him from the * 
suboxide by the alumino-thermic method with calcium; it 
contains traces of Ca, Al, and Fe. Professor Wedekind, 
of Strassburg, also furnished us with a sample of his 97 to 
98 . per cent vanadium. We have also examined two 
samples purchased from Kahlbaum at different dates. 


None of the samples melts sharply, the substance being 
visdous ; all samples show evidences of incipient melting 
many degrees below the temperature at which the melting 
is complete. 

With the Kahlbaum samples, evidences of melting were 
apparent as low as 2500°; melting was complete at about 
1720°, the samples showing evidences of non-homogeneity 
of Composition. 

With Dr. v. Wartenberg’s and Professor Wedekind’s 
vanadium the following results were obtained :— 

Table V.— Melting-point of g7 per cent Vanadium by 
Micropyrometer. 

97 to g8 per cent V from Wedekind, 1700°, 1757°, I 773 °» 

1717° 

97 per cent V from v. Wartenberg, 2680°, 2691°, 1691° 

(pieces of about o*oox mg.), 1685°, 1699°, 1705° 

(medium.sized pieces), 1725° (largest pieces); 

Evidences of incipient melting were apparent at about 
1650° with these materials. Other determinations of the 
vanadium melting-point range from 1680° to 1750V We 
would place the vanadium melting-point at about 1720°, 
both from a consideration of our own and of other deter¬ 
minations. , 

Titanium. —Prof. M. M. A. Hunter, of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, kindly placed at our disposal a. 
sampler of "pure- titanium, which be had ^prepared, from 
material furnished by the Titanium Alloy, Manufacturing 
Company, of Niagara Falls. This titanium,'analysed by 
Professor Hunter, contains, only a trace of iron and no 
other detectable impurity. Professor Wedekind likewise 
kindly sent us two samples prepared by him of 94 to 95 
per cent purity and one by Dr. v. Wartenberg. The col¬ 
loid titanium of Wedekind melted at 1508° to 1451°, and 
his powdered titanium at 1452°. We also took observa¬ 
tions on two samples from Kahlbaum, which were evi¬ 
dently quite impure, showing evidences of an extended 
melting range. For the Kahlbaum samples, the following 
melting-points were obtained:—1664°, 1724°, 1677°, 
1737°, 1641°. The titanium of Hunter and of v. 
Wartenberg showed no signs of melting on platinum; 
their melting points were taken on iridium strips. 

Table VI.— Melting-point of Titanium by 
Micropyrometer. 

Ti from Professor Hunter .. .. 1790°, 1785°, 1785° 

Mean .. ... . 1788° 

Ti from Dr. v. Wartenberg .. .. 1778°, 1807°, 1815° 
Mean .. 1800° 

These melting-points are fairly sharp, and the location 
of the temperature was made by calibrating the micropyro¬ 
meter for the iridium strip by taking observations on it 
of the melting of palladium (1549°) and of platinum 
( 1755 * 5 - 

Summary .—We have shown that the micropyrometer 
may be made an instrument of precision for the determina¬ 
tion of the melting-points of refractory metals and salts; 
that in the case of the metals examined, the effect of 
alloying of microscopic particles on platinum and iridium 
is inconsequential until after melting which we have shown 
for nickel, cobalt, and iron to occur at the same tem¬ 
perature for minute particles on the strips as for consider¬ 
able quantities in crucibles of magnesia. 

Assuming the melting-points of nickel to be 1452°, pal¬ 
ladium 1549°, and platinum 1755°, and the calibration 
curves of the pyrometer lamps of the form log c » a+b log 
T, for the range here studied, we have determined the 
melting-points of Fe, Co, Cr, Mn, V, and Ti with the 
micropyrometer and of Ni, Co, and Fe in quantity in the 
electric furnace, all melts having been taken in pure 
hydrogen and Fe also in vacuo. For Cr, Mn, and V, 
strictly pure materials were not available, and we can but 
estimate the melting-points of the pure elements. 
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Table, VII —Melting points of Elements of Atomic Weight 
48 to 59. 

Melting-point' Probable melting* 

with Purity point of pure 

Metal. micropyrometer. (per cent). element. 

- llj&g 1 M ' 831 ‘« a ' ± 3 

-isi!!.)" I47S ‘ ±S 

j;fj|'»»:»»*“ ' 53 “”± j 

Manganese.. 1255 97 to 98 126b 0 ± 20 

Chromium .. 1520 98 to 99 1520° to >Fe 

Vanadium .. 1720 97 to 98 1720 i 20 

Titanium .. 1794 ± m 99 * 9 + x 795 ± 15 

(a) Assumed value on platinum strip; also observed 
value on iridium strip* 

{b) Crucible melts in electric furnace. 

{c) Crucible melts in electric furnace; also on iridium 
strip with micropyrometer. 

(d) Five samples all agreeing to within 3 0 . 

In the complete paper, the method is discussed more in 
detail and photomicrographs are given showing charac¬ 
teristics of the various melts. 



THE INDEX TO CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 

By L. H. BAEKELAND. 

Under this title, the U.S* Patent Office has published a 
statement describing the work undertaken by the Classi¬ 
fication Division, so as to enable rapid and complete 
searches to be made on any subject of chemical literature. 
This is a gigantic piece of work r embracing not merely 
patent literature, but practically all fields of chemical 
literature. 

(Appendix K of the Report of the Investigation of the 
U.S. Patent Office, by the President’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, December, 1912. House of 
Representative, 62nd Congress, 3rd Session, Document 
No. mo). 

Before the chemical card index wa9 commenced, any¬ 
thing like a complete search of the literature was practi¬ 
cally impossible, and the validity of chemical patents was 
more or less in doubt; for, after the most elaborate search 
possible was made, a five-line paragraph in the files of 
some little known chemical journal published in Japanese, 
Russian, or other not readily understood language, would 
be sufficient if cited in court to invalidate the granted 
patent. 

It will be several years before this card index is com¬ 
plete, although much assiduous work is being done on it. 
In the meantime, enough has already been accomplished 
that any one making a search on the literature of a 
chemical subject can save much labour and time by con¬ 
sulting the index of the Patent Office. It should be noted 
that the index is accessible not only to the examiners of 
the Patent Office, but to patent lawyers practising before the 
office, as well as to chemists and scientific workers all over 
the land. Hence, this card index is becoming a national 
monument to chemical literature. 

For those not living too far away a visit to Washington 
to consult the index may prove the shortest and cheapest 
way to make a search in chemical literature. It would be 
highly desirable, however, if duplicates of this index could 
be obtained for the more important libraries all over the 
country. It is true that copying this card index would be 
rather expensive* but there is no doubt that the enormous 
value of such a copy would be fully worth the expense. 
Why could not some of the .libraries of the country work 
together and have several copies printed at the same time,, 
and thus distribute the cost of the task among themselves ? 


It is interesting to quote from the report mentioned 
above:— 

“ In planning the chemical card index, since it was mani¬ 
festly impossible to index all chemical literature' it-was 
decided to cover the work of the past by making a judicious 
selection of certain works of a general nature, such as the 
2Q volume work of Gmelin, the annual volumes of the Chemi¬ 
cal Society of London, and the 4 volume edition of Watts’s 
* Dictionary of Chemistry,’ Richter’s 1 Lexicon of Carbon 
Compounds,’ and other works of that character; by in¬ 
dexing these works the literature of the past would prob¬ 
ably be as completely covered, as it could be by,any_plan 
which the office had the force and means available for 
accomplishing.” 

“ For the future it was proposed to keep the abstract 
journals of the Chemical Society of London, the German 
abstract periodicals, BeHckte and the Centralblatt , and 
other works of that character indexed up to date.’* 

“ Later, when the American Chemical Society, in igo7» 
commenced the publication of its very complete set of 
abstracts, it was determined to omit the periodicals in 
German and other foreign tongues, and retain in the card 
index only the yearly index volume of the Chemical 
Society of London in addition to the American abstracts.” 

The above reference to the usefulness of the abstracts 
I of the American Chemical Society would be decidedly 
more satisfactory if it were not accompanied by the fol¬ 
lowing statement:— 

“ The question has been raised whether the annual index 
of the Chemical Society of London is not duplicated by 
the work oi the American abstractors to such an extent as 
to render it useless to include both publications in the 
, index.” 

“ It is found upon comparing the published list of the 
publications indexed by each set of abstracts as follows:— 

Publications abstracted by the London Society .. 101 

Publications abstracted by the American Society .. 516 
Publications abstracted by the London Society not 

abstracted by the American ' ... 29 

These 29 publications not covered hy. our American 
workers include the following, via.German, 8; English, 
12 ; Dutch, Swedish, and French, 2 each; and 1 each of 
Italian and Japanese. 

“ Comparing 6 pages of the English Society Index of 
1909 with the corresponding American work of the same 
year it is found that out of 256 articles and monographs 
indexed by the English workers, 159 of these articles were 
not in any way referred to in the American Society 
Abstracts.” 

cc These two facts together seem to fully answer the 
jjuestion, and show the necessity of including both works 
in the index.” 

May this criticism stimulate out American abstractors to 
greater zeal and accuracy, aside from the fact that many 
justified criticisms have been made that in some instances 
the abstracts are carelessly drawn up and give a very 
wrong idea of the originals. 

Various difficulties were encountered in outlining a 
general plan for the index. If chemical bodies each had 
but one instead of several names, and if in chemical 
literature one never met with bodies as yet unnamed and 
therefore referred to by chemical formulas only, then 
undoubtedly the dictionary plan pure and simple, with the 
names of the substances alphabetically arranged and the 
references to literature and patents collected under their 
roper titles, would answer every requirement, and would 
e, in fact, the only proper system to use., Practically, 
however, mpst bodies known to chemists have a plurality 
of names, and the names approved and used in prior 
decades are generally not the names in highest repute nor 
in ordinary use to-day, nor is it af all sure that the names 
now in use will in most or even in many cases remain in 
use in years to come. 

Where a chemical compound has several names (as 
indeed is usually the case} were it possible to decide now 
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(which perhaps might be done) which one of them is, on 
good scientific grounds, the most appropriate for index 
purposes in view of present knowledge, and further (which 
of course could not he done), could one be assured that 
such name would remain the approved name for all future 
time, such title could, without hesitation, be now adopted 
as the indexing title, under which all references to literature 
or patents could be entered, and all other. titles and names 
cross-referenced into it; but while this might be done now 
in certain cases, which and how many of these names now 
used and approved will remain in use in years to come is 
something that no one can at present determine. Evidently 
the dictionary plan, unmodified, was not the best, and 
some better system had to be devised not open to these 
objections. 

The system adopted was based on the chemical formula. 
In establishing for the Patent Office a card index to 
chemical literature, it was therefore decided to use, as an 
indexing bads, the kind and number of the component 
atoms of a chemical compound, these being its most 
unvarying characteristics, being subject only to errors of 
chemical analysis, and being therefore the most stable and 
unchanging basis for any scheme for the indexing and 
digesting of chemical literature; a conclusion reached at 
about the same time independently by Richter, as illustrated 
in his since published " Lexicon der Kohlenstoff-Verbin- 
dungen,” and by other later workers in this field, the Patent 
Office system differing from that of Richter in being simpler 
and of more general application. 

It was found that the simplest, most certain, and most 
direct system, was to re-write the so-called empirical 
chemical formula in a particular manner ; that is to say, 
to write the atoms in the alphabetical order of their chemical 
symbols, upon library catalogue cards of standard size, and 
place these cards, arranged in alphabetical order, in 
standard library cases. For example, take the following 
chemical compounds:— 


(CH3)*C 3 H*(NG a ) a 
(CH 3 ) a CHNO a .. 


KH 3 C20 4 
CH3CI . 
Cu(As 0 2 )a 


Dinitrobutane 
Isopropylic nitrite 
Potassium acetate 
Methyl chloride 
Copper arsenite 


Re-writing them and arranging them alphabetically by 
formulae instead of titles, they are :— 


AsaCuOx 
CH 3 C 1 .. 

C3H3KO4 

C 3 H 7 NO* 

C 4 HsNa 0 4 


Copper arsenite 
Methyl chloride 
Potassium acetate 
Isopropylic nitrite 
Dinitrobutane 


It should be noted, however, that the compounds con 
taining carbon and hydrogen, and broadly included in the 
domain of organic chemistry, constitute so large and im¬ 
portant a class that it is fully justifiable to depart slightly 
from the strictly alphabetical arrangement of chemical 
symbols, and write C always first and H accompanying C 
always second, in order to bring more closely together in 
the index bodies more or less closely related in chemical 
and physical properties. 

In practice, therefore, the following general rule has 
been followed in compiling the chemical card index of the 
Patent Office ’.—Reject water of crystallisation and re-write 
the empirical formula in the alphabetical order of the 
chemical symbols, except that in carbon compounds, C is 
to be written first and H second. Follow this re-written 
formula with the constitutional formula, when given, 
adding the water of crystallisation, if any, but arrange the 
cards alphabetically by the re-written formula. 

The reason for disregarding water of crystallisation may 
be- illustrated as followsThe three bodies, Na 2 S 0 4 or 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, Na 2 S 0 4 +ioHa 0 or Glauber's 
salt, and the heptahydrated salt, Na 3 S0 4 f7Ha0, are in 
this way indexed under the same indexing formula, 
Na a Q 4 S, and are thereby brought together, as they should 


be, for in solution they are chemically identical. If. on 
the other hand, water of crystallisation were taken into 
account for indexing purposes, the corresponding indexing 
formulas would become Na 2 0 4 S, H2oNa 2 Ox 4 S, and 
H I 4 Na a OnS, respectively, and these three practically 
identical bodies would, inconsequence, be widely separated 
in the index, which result would evidently be a very 
undesirable one. 

The index was commenced and has been continued on 
the library-card catalogue plan, using the regular standard 
card, size Ji by 12J centimetres, or approximately 3 by 
5 inches, without rulings except a single coloured horizontal 
line three-eighths of an inch below the top of the card—this 
for typewritten cards and cards upon which printed matter 
cut from books and periodicals is pasted. A limited use 
has also been made of cards having ruled lines, where for 
certain reasons the cards are written by hand. 

I believe it would be very desirable to have an exchange 
of opinions on this subject in the correspondence column 
of this journal. It is our duty to assist by any helpful sug¬ 
gestions possible, the good work which is now being per¬ 
formed by the Washington Patent Office .—journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , v., No. 7. 


THE ELECTRODEPOSITION OF TIN.* 

By EDWARD F. KERN. 

(Continued from p. 59}** 

III. Electrodeposition of Tin by Separate Current 
(continued). 

10. Fearn recommends a bath which he prepared by 
dissolving 25 grms. of tartaric acid in about 400 cc. water, 
75 gms. of caustic potash in about 400 cc. water, and 
x*3 grra. of fused stannous chloride in 50 cc. of water. 
The caustic solution was added to the tin solution, then 
the tartaric acid solution mixed with it. Diluted to x litre, 
and electrolysed cold or hot. Thick bright deposit 
(McMillian-Cooper, 14 Electrometallurgy,” 1910 Ed., 
p. 249). 

xi. Steele prepared an electro-tinning solution by dis¬ 
solving 5 '5 grms. of caustic potash, 16*5 grms. ofpotassium 
carbonate, and 66 grms. of sodium carbonate i$ ’i litre of 
water, after which he added 17*5 grms. of tin'dioxide, 
x grm. potassium cyanide, and 1 grm. zinc acetate. 
Filtered before using (McMillian-Cooper, 44 Electrometal¬ 
lurgy,* 4 1910 Ed., p. 249; Watt and Philip, “Electro¬ 
plating and Electrorefining of Metals,” xgxi Ed., p. 345). 

12. An alkaline bath proposed by Eisner for tinning 
iron and steel articles is prepared by putting ti grms. of 
tin bichloride in x litre of water, then adding a solution of 
potash lye of xo° B. until the precipitate is dissolved, and 
10 grms. of potassium cyanide (Langbein-Brannt, 14 Elec 
trodcposition of Metals,” 1909 Ed., p. 440). 

13. Good deposits of tin may be produced by dissolving 
t'5 grm. of fused stannous chloride, 80 grms. of potassium 
carbonate, and x grm. of potassium cyanide, separately in 
water; then adding the cyanide solution to the tin solution, 
and finally stirring in the carbonate solution. Dilute to 
1 litre. This solution is not a very good conductor of 
current, thus requiring a high voltage; still satisfactory 
deposits may be obtained (Barclay and Hainsworth, 
44 Electroplating,” 1912 Ed., p. 331). 

14. Salzedes used a bath for tinning iron which he pre¬ 
pared by adding 10 grms. of potassium cyanide, no grms. 
of potassium carbonate, and 2*5 grms. of stannous chloride 
to 1 litre of water. By electrolysing with voltage at 4 to 
5, a heavy dense deposit was rapidly obtained (Langbein- 
Brannt, 44 Electrodeposition of Metals,” 1909 Ea., p. 441). 

15. An electrolyte patented by Fearn in 1873 contained 
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i*2 grm. of fused tin bichloride, hi grms. caustic potash, 
ni grms. potassium cyanide, and m grms. of sodium 
pyrophosphate per litre. Each of these chemicals were 
separately dissolved in water; the tin solution was poured 
into the potash solution with constant stirring, then the 
cyanide solution was added, and finally the pyrophosphate 
solution. Electrolysed at ordinary temperature. Bright 
thick deposits were obtained. It was found necessary to 
add fused tin chloride to the bath from time to time, as 
the anodes were not dissolved as rapidly as the tin 
deposited (Watt and Philip, “ Electroplating and Electro- 
refining of Metals,” 1911 Ed., p. 345; McMillian-Cooper, 
“Electrometallurgy,” 1910 Ed., p. 248). 

16. The following solutions are capable of giving good 
white deposits upon all metals, and may be used cold:— 

(а) Solution for electro-tinning brass, bronze, and copper; 
7*5 grms. of caustic potash, 7*5 grms. of stannous chloride, 
and.35 grms. of potassium cyanide per litje. . 

(б) Solution for steel, wrought iron, and cast iron; 
15 grms. of caustic potash, 15 grms. of stannous chloride, 
and 35 grms. of potassium cyanide per litre. Dissolve the 
caustic potash in water, add the tin chloride, then the 
potassium cyanide. If the tin chloride contains any iron, 
a precipitate will remain suspended in the solution, which 
should be filtered off. These solutions may be used either 
cold or hot. Better deposits are formed in the warm 
solutions. Use as large anode surface as possible, and 
electrolyse at tension of 2*5 to 3 volts ( Brass World , 1911, 
vit., 121). 

A more concentrated caustic solution than the above is 
said to have given very satisfactory deposits. It contained 
60 grms. of soda lye, 45 grms. of fused stannous chloride, 
and 12 grms. of potassium cyanide per litre. Electrolysed 
at r5,volt (Metal Industry , 1967, v,, 376). 

17. J. C. Beneker obtained U.S. Patent92l,943, assigned 
to the Meaker Company of Chicago, for a tin electrolyte, 
the composition of which is 125 grms. of sodium hydroxide, 
75 grms. of sodium thiosulphate, and 50 grms. of crystal¬ 
lised stannous chloride per litre. The solution is prepared 
by dissolving each of the salts separately, mixing the 
stannous chloride solution with the hydroxide solution, 
then adding the thiosulphate solution. It is stated that 
possibly the chief constituent of the prepared solution is 
sodium thioslannate (Na a SnS). By using pure tin anodes, 
the deposit is produced without the formation of sponge 
or tree-like crystals, even when operated at high current 
density. The electrolyte may be used either cold or hot, 
but preferably hot ( Electrochemical and Metallurgical 
Industry , 1909, viii., 285). 

18. An electrolyte of composition similar to the Beneker 
solution contains 120 grms. of sodium hydroxide, 60 grms. 
of sodium hyposulphite, and 30 grms. of chloride of tin 
per litre (Metal Industry , 1911, ix., 90). 

19. An electrolyte which is recommended to give ex¬ 
cellent deposits of tin is prepared to contain go grms. of 
caustic soda, 15 grms. of sodium hyposulphite, 15 grms. of 
sodium chloride, and 30 grms. of tin chloride crystals per 
litre. This solution may be used either cold or hot, but 
gives better results when hot. Use anodes of pure tin 
(Metal Industry , 1910, viii., 87). 

Conditions Necessary to Obtain Bright Dense Adherent 
Deposits of Tin ,—The articles to be electroplated in any 
of these solutions must be carefully cleaned in a strong 
potash solution, then rubbed with lime, and subsequently 
thoroughly washed in clean water before placing them in 
the electrolyte. No time should be lost in getting the 
articles immersed in the plating solution directly after 
washing (McMillian-Cooper, 11 Electrometallurgy,” 1910 
Ed., p. 249). 

There is one drawback in depositing tin from most of 
the baths which are in general use, namely, the anodes are 
not dissolved in the same ratio as tin is deposited on the 
cathode, consequently the strength of the bath must be 
kept up by the addition of a tin salt. This is best accom¬ 
plished by allowing a concentrated solution of the tin salt 
to drip constantly into the bath during the time it is 
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working (Watt and Phillip, “ Electroplating and Electro- 
refining,” 1911 Ed., p. 342). 

Tin baths should not be used at temperatures below 
20 9 C.; as a general rule, the higher the temperature the 
better the deposit. 

Too high current density causes a spongy deposit, which 
does not adhere; whereas, with a suitable current density, 
a dense reguline deposit will be obtained (Langbein-Brannt, 

“ Electrodeposition of Metals,” 1909 Ed., p. 441). 

W. Pfanbauser conducted a number of experiments of 
the formation of spongy and crystalline deposits of tin by 
electrolysis. He stated that the electroprecipitation of tin 
as thick adherent deposits is possible only in very concen¬ 
trated tin-salt electrolytes, and those which contain no 
cations which will give rise to strongly dissociated solutions 
about the cathode. The best conditions for good tin 
deposits were found to be circulation of electrolyte, low 
current density, and high concentration of tin in the elec¬ 
trolyte. Spongy deposition is caused by poor circulation, 
dilute solutions, high current density, acid solutions, and 
impure solutions. Crystalline deposits form when the 
electrolyte contains no cations which are capable of forming 
alkali hydroxides or similar compounds, which are accom¬ 
panied by the liberation of hydrogen. He used Roseleur’s 
solution of tin chloride and sodium phosphate, and con¬ 
centrated solutions of tin tetrachloride and stannous chloride 
(Zeit.f* Electrochemie t 1902, viii., 41; Electrochemist and 
Metallurgist , 1902, ii., 42; yovrn. Soc . Ckem, Ind. t 1902, 
xxi., 261). 

In an article on “The Electrolytic Preparation of Tin 
Paste,” the statement was made that “A spongy deposit 
may be due to various causes, but may be obtained neatly 
always by using too high a current density at the cathode. 
This results in an impoverishment of the electrolyte near 
the cathode with respect to the ions of the metal to be 
deposited, so that some other metal, and also generally 
hydrogen, is simultaneously deposited. It is under such 
conditions that the metal deposit becomes spongy (Electro¬ 
chemical and Metallurgical Industry , 1905, iii., 59). 

IV. Electrolytic Refining of Tin . 

On account of the ease and comparative cheapness of 
refining tin by liquation methods (m.p. of tin » 232° C.) 
and by oxidation methods, electrolytic refining has little 
promise of being commercially employed. 

Practically the only ore of tin is cassiterite (Sn02*, 
sp. gr. — 6*8 to 7'i; when pure it contains 78 per cent 
tin), which is found associated with such minerals as 
quartz, felspar, and mica in the form of granite or gneiss 
gangue. In some localities cassiterite is also accompanied 
by metalliferous minerals such as pyrite, arsenopyrite, 
chalcopyrite, wolframite, and molybdenite. These minerals* 
with the exception of wolframite, may be separated by 
water concentration methods. A recently developed method 
for separating wolframite, in case pyrite is also present, 
consists in calcining to tbe magnetic condition, then sub¬ 
jecting the pulverised ore to magnetic separation, the 
pyrite and the wolframite being removed (Schnabel-Louts, 
“Handbook of Metallurgy,” II., 1907 Ed., p. 478; Louis, 
“ Metallurgy of Tin,” 1911 Ed., p. 12). 

Commercial tin contains from 0*5 to 1*5 per cent of 
impurity, which is one or more of the following metals:— 
Zinc, iron, lead, bismuth, antimony, copper, arsenic, 
tungsten, molybdenum, Bilver. As there is no demand for 
very pure tin, and also because silver and gold are not 
present in quantity to pay for their recovery, electrolytic 
refining has, up to tbe present time, not been practised, 
except when very pure metal was wanted or when experi¬ 
mental refining was conducted. The product which is 
produced by pyro-heat methods of refining is of sufficient 
purity for commercial purposes. 

A number of electrolytic methods have been developed, 
the majority using electrolytes of the stannous salt. The 
efficiency of the refining is given for some of the electro¬ 
lytes, the figures being obtained by using the factors fox 
stannous solutions which are 0*6163 mgrm. per coulomb, 
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2*2188 gnus, pet ampere-hour, 204*43 ampere-hours per 
pound; the factors for stannic solutions are 0*30817 mgrm. 
per coulomb,.!'1694 grin. per ampere-hour, 408*86 ampere- 
hoUrs per pound..- , - 

■ 1. Brand conducted experiments an the electrolytic re-,' 
fining of tin, Using an electrolyte containing 2*5 per cent 
by volume of concentrated'hydrochloric acid and 9 per 
cent by weight of stannous chloride. The method did not 
find commercial application (Schnabel-Loms, “ Handbook 
of Metallurgy, 11 1907 Ed., II M p. 549; Dammer, Chem. 
Technology, ii.„ 27,324). * - 1 

2. Michaud and Delasson received French Patent j 
435,936 for the use of a tin electrolyte prepared by dis¬ 
solving stannous chloride in water, adding 'sulphuric acid 
till the precipitated oxychloride dissolved, and then stirring 
into the solution abont x per cent of magnesium chloride 
and x per cent of boric acid. The cell used for the refining 
is constructed with a sheet copper cathode placed hori¬ 
zontally on the bottom, on which the tin crystals are 
deposited and removed by scrapers {Journ. Soc . Chem. 
Ind. 9 iqi 2 9 xxxi., 395). 

3. Mennicke conducted experiments on the electrolytic 
refining of tin in fiuosilicate electrolytes, and obtained 
deposits which were similar to lead deposits produced 
under the same conditions of current-density and tempera¬ 
ture. The electrolyte was prepared by dissolving freshly 
precipitated stannous hydroxide in hydiofluosilicic acid in 
proper proportions to give a solution containing 10 per 
cent free hydrofiuosilicic acid by weight. Tin oxide was 
found to be insoluble in hydrofiuosilic acid. The presence 
of free hydrofluoric acid was found not to interfere with 
the production of satisfactory deposits. 

The electrolysis was conducted at 20° C., using current 
at density of 93 ampere per sq. ft. (r amp. per sq. dm.) 
and an average of 0*4 volt. Distance between electrodes 
about 2 inches {5 cm.). The tin deposited extremely solid 
and tough, even without the presence of any addition- 
agent such as gelatin or albumen. The lower the voltage 
the finer the crystals. 

Better results were obtained by using pure tin anodes 
than with those of a tin alloy. The presence of lead finally 
caused the deposit to become spongy, but still the deposited 
tin was pure. He states that very pure tin can be produced, 
which is especially suited for preparing pure chemicals 
(EUctrochem. Zeit., 1905, cxii., 135, 161, and 180; Zeii. 
}. Electro. Chem., xii., 112; EUctrochem . and Metallurgical 
Ind., iv., 26 ; Mineral Industry, xiv., 555 ; Betts, “ Lead 
Refining by Electrolysis,” 1908, p. 47). 

4. Mention has been made that neutral concentrated 
solutions of either stannic chloride or stannous chloride 
can be used for producing pure tin, as these electrolytes 
yield- a coarse crystalline deposit (Neumann-Kershaw, 
“ Electrolytic Methods of Analysis,” 1898 Ed., p. 148). 

5. Beautiful dense deposits of tin can be produced 
without the evolution of hydrogen at the cathode by elec¬ 
trolysing a solution of sodium-stannous chloride with low 
current density and at ordinary temperature (Bull. Soc. 
d 3 Enc. VInd. Nat., July, 1912, p. 28). 

6. Quintane was granted English Patent 5496 for the 
deposition of pure tin by use of an electrolyte composed of 
stannic chloride, or stannous chloride, and an ammoniacal 
salt, preferably ammonium chloride. It is claimed that a 
perfect deposit of chemically pure tin was produced from 
this solution. The statement is made that “to obtain 
a clear solution, and one that will act as a good conductor 
of the current, the precipitate first formed on dissolving 
the tin salt in water is re-dissolved by the addition of am¬ 
monium chloride, and the solution filtered. The current 
should be weaker than that employed for the electro¬ 
deposition of copper, or the deposit will be irregular” 

( yottrn . Soc. Chem . hid., 1900, xix., 1121; Mineral Ind., 
ix., 646). 

7. Hollard prevented the formation of spongy deposits of 
tin by using an electrolyte composed of 12 grms.of sodium 
stannate (Na 2 Sn 0 3 ) and 200 grms. of sodium sulphate per 
litre, and electrolysing it at a temperature of 8o° C. at 


current-density.of 2 ajnptres per sq. ft.,(° ,a amp. per 
dm.) (Bull. Soc > d%hc, ind. Nat July, igia/p. 28). , 

8. Fischer satisfactorily deposited tin by using a solution 

of ammonium siilpho-atannate to which, was added a re¬ 
ducing agent such as. sodium sulphite, sodium hyposul¬ 
phite, or- potassium cyanide (Zeit. Anorg. Cheth 1964, 
xlii., 363)•: - ' 1 ' ^ 

9. Neumann received German Patent 198,289 for a 
process of - obtaining^ pure dense, deposits, of tin by use of 
an . electrolyte cbmppsed of an alkali sulpho-stannate, and 
operating at temperature of about 70® C. The presence of 
free alkali is said to be advantageous., 

xo. Claus refined tin in an aqueous solution of sodium 
sulpho-stannate, of sp. gr. 1*07, and at go* C., employing 
current at 10 amperes per sq. ft. {0*9 amp. per .sq. duiu). 
All the impurities except arsenic and antimony collected 
as anode sludge, principally as sulphides. Arsenic'and 
antimony, when present, were precipitated on the cathode 
with the tin. He.found that the cathode tin containing; 
arsenic and antimony could be freed from these by making 
it an anode in an acid solution of sodium thiosulphate con¬ 
taining hydrochloric acid, the arsenic and antimony in this 
case remaining as sulphides in the anode sludge. The 
cathode tin waB melted and cast into bars (Electrochem. 
Zeit., viii., 168; Schnabel-Louis, “ Handbook of Metal¬ 
lurgy,” 1907 Ed., xi., 549). 

11. Patents have been granted toO. Steiner for a tin 
refining process, using an electrolyte similar to that pub¬ 
lished by Claus, as given above (10): The. patents issued 
are:—U.S. Patent 890,249 ; German Patent 193,528 ; 
English Patent to,230; French Patent 374,116. The 
claims are that by using an electrolyte containing about 
xo per cent by weight of an alkali sulphide, to which has 
been added about x per cent by weight of flowers of sul¬ 
phur, tin of high purity (99*9 per cent) could be produced 
as a dense smooth deposit, when the electrolysis is con¬ 
ducted so that the E.M.F. is kept below o*2 volt, current- 
density under 4*5 amperes per sq. ft., and solution kept at 
about go 0 C. 

The electrolyte is prepared by dissolving commercial 
sodium sulphide in the necessary amount of water to pro¬ 
duce a 10 per cent solution, adding 1 per cent by weight 
of floweis of sulphur, letting settle, then filtering. It is 
necessary to analyse the solution at intervals during the 
electrolysis, and to add sodium sulphide and flowers of 
sulphur so as to keep up the concentration. The loss of 
sodium sulphide will be due to oxidation and to the forma¬ 
tion of sodium sulpho stannate. The amount of tin in the 
electrolyte reaches a maximum of abot$T2'2 per cent by 
weight, and remains constant thereafter so long as the 
concentration of sodium sulphide is kept proper. 

One of the essentials in the use of this solution for re 
fining tin is that the voltage must be kept below 0*2, and 
that the electrolyte be maintained above 90° C. If the 
potential is allowed to rise, gassing at the cathode occurs. 
At 0*6 volt violent Iteration of hydrogen takes place, with 
decomposition of the electrolyte, and at the same time 
the tin deposits as a dull spongy mass which contains oxide. 

The raw tin should not contain more than xo per cent 
of impurities, and the iron content should be below 2 per 
cent, otherwise the anode sludge will adhere and cause the 
voltage to rise and produce gassing and a spongy deposit. 
The anode sludge will contain the iron, lead, antimony, 
copper, bismuth, and silver. Distance between the elec¬ 
trodes about x| in. (3*5 cm.). Iron tanks are most 
suitable. 

The conditions which are given as being necessary to 
obtain high current efficiency and to produce dense pure 
deposits are:— 

(а) Temperature of electrolyte above 90° C. 

(б) Thorough and constant circulation, or mixing of 
electrolyte. 

(c) Voltage maintained below 0*2. 

(d) Pure plate cathodes (cathodes of iron, copper, and 
lead cause the voltage to rise and the deposit to be non¬ 
adherent and spongy). 
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(e) Pure electrolytes, free of -arsenic, antimony, copper, 
&c. 


(/) Electrolyte containing. ia or mote per cent of sodium 
sulphide by weight. A more concentrated solution permits 
the use of higher current-density. *.*?-' ; - 

(g) Add to the electrolyte-about 1 per cent hy-weight of 
flowers of sulphur just before placing a new lot of anodes- 
in the taqk. The sulphur is necessary to form sulphided 
with the impurities in the anode, thereby preventing the 
contamination of the electrolyte. 

, ,(h) Ther electrolysis must not be interrupted until the 
anodes are to be removed. When the currenVis inter¬ 
rupted, gassing will occur when the current is switched bn, 
and spongy deposit will form. 

A means of maintaining the same current-density from 
a number of electrodes when placed in the same tank, was 
accomplished by soldering all of the anodes to the same 
supply conductor and all of the cathodes to the negative 
conductor. • When this was not done the voltage between 
all of the opposite electrodes was not the same- 

The ampere-hour efficiency is given as above, 98*5 per 
cent.. If is also stated that “the deposit could be still 
improved by adding a colloid to the electrolyte, for ex¬ 
ample, gelatin as is used in the Betts 1 process for electro- 
lytically refining lead” (Electrochem. Zeit., May, 1908; 
yourn. Soc. Chem. Ind. t 1907, xxvi., 768 ; Electrochem. 
and Metallurgical Ind 1907, v M 309). 
i 12., Sperry obtained U.S. Patent 874,707 for a process 
of refining tin by the use of a diaphragm cell. It is stated 
that electrolytes consisting either of sulphate, ammonium 
oxalate, ammonium sulphide, or of chloride, fluoride, or 
hydrofluoric acid could be used in the celL The impure 
metal to be electrolytically refined may be given a pre¬ 
liminary refining by fite^methods in order to remove, the 
major portion of the impurities, then cast into anodes. ; 
The use of the * diaphragm between the anodes and the; 
cathodes is to prevent the cathode deposit becoming con- j 
laminated by floating anode sludge. The impurities which 
accumulate in the electrolyte as soluble salts are to be 
removed periodically by withdrawal of a portion of the 
electrolyte, and replacing it by fresh solution. Electro¬ 
lytes work better when kept at 85° C. (fount. Soc. Chem . i 
Ind., xxvii., 343; Electro chem. and Metallurgical Ind., \ 
vi., 76). 

There are several articles, in themselves reviews, which 
could not be reviewed. They may be found in the 
following publications:— 

Electrical Engineering , London, July 15, i8g8, “The 
Electrolytic Refining of Tin and Recovery of Tin from its 
Ores,” by Sherard Cowper-Coles. 

Electrachem. Zeit. , Berlin, March, 1907, “ Recent 
Progress in the Metallurgy of Tin, with Regard to Electro¬ 
chemistry in 1906,” by H. Mennicke. 

Electrochem. Zeit ., Berlin, July, 1908, “ Progress in the 
Metallurgy of Tin with Special Reference to Electro¬ 
chemistry in 1907,” by H. Mennicke. 

Electrochem. Zeit., Berlin, January, 1910, “Electrolytic 
Precipitation of Tin,” by B. Pasztor. 

(to be continued). 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

A Text-hook on Trade Waste Waters : Their Nature and 
Disposal . By H. Maclean Wilson, M.D., B.Sc., and 
H. T. Calvert, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. London ; 
Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. 1913. 

In this book the nature and disposal of the waste liquids 
of the important industries are discussed in great detail. 
The coal trade, gas manufacture, brewing, leather, paper, 
and textile trades are considered in turn, the latter being 
given specially full treatment, and in each case the most 
important practical methods of treating the liquid refuse 
are described, with plans and diagrams of the necessary 
plant and full statistics as to cost of working and efficiency. 


The advice given to manufacturers regarding choice of 
methods, the necessity for constant analyses and for the 
correct estimation of the volume of the refuse is always 
thoroughly practical, and the results of many years of ex¬ 
perience of the working of the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Acts are embodied “in the book. . An excellent outline of 
the methods usually employed in the analysis of waste 
waters is included. 


fahtbuch der Elektrochemie und Angewandten Physik- 
alischen Chemie. Berlchte uber die Fortschrilte des 
fakres 1906. (“ Year' Book of Electrochemistry and 
Applied Physical Chemistry. Reports of Advances in 
the Year 1906.”- Edited by Dr. phil. Heinrich Danneel 
and Prof. Dr. Julius Meyer. Vol. XII!. Halle 
(Saale): Wilhelm Knapp. 1913. (M. 32). 

This year-book is divided into two sections, the first and 
longer of which treats of the developments of the scientific' 
side of the subject, while in the second part the applica¬ 
tions of electrochemistry are considered. The treatment 
is very comprehensive and thoroughly systematic; no very 
important discoveries have tobe recorded, but, on theother 
hand, general advances have been made in all branches. 
It is greatly to be regretted that it has not been found 
possible to issue Volume XIII. of the year-book somewhat 
earlier ; in the last seven years the growth of the subject 
has been rapid, and much that was published in 1906 must 
now be regarded as out of date. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Note.—A ll degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des . Stances de VAcademic 
des Sciences, Vol. clvi., No. 21, May 26, 1913. 

Action of Ammonia on Monoethylaraine.—Felix 
Bidet.—The author has already shown that the action of 
ammonia on the hydrochlorides of amylamineand ethylene 
diamine constitutes a chemical equilibrium. The study of 
the action of the gas upon solid anhydrous monoethyl- 
amine hydrochloride shows that the velocity of the reaction j 
is greater than with the other hydrochlorides. It decreases 
appreciably as the pressure of the ammonia diminishes. 
The velocity is greater for the inverse than for the direct 
reaction. 

Instability, of Ferric Fluosilicate.—A. Recoura.— 
Berzelius stated that ferric fluosilicate could be obtained 
as a gummy semi-transparent mass by saturating fluosilic 
acid with ferric hydrate and evaporating the solution. The 
author’s experiments prove, however, that ferric fluo- 
silicate does not exist, and when attempts are made to 
prepare it either by Berzelius’s method or by double 
decomposition it immediately splits up into another more 
stable double fluoride, losing one-third of its silicon 
fluoride, (SiF^FeaFg - SiF 4 + (SiF 4 ) 2 .FeaF6. 

Ether Salts Derived from Octanol a .—J. B.Senderens 
and J. Aboulenc.—By keeping a mixture of octanol- 2 (one 
molecule) and organic acid (1*03 mol.) at a temperature 
not exceeding zoo° ether salts can be obtained, if 2 to 3 per 
cent of H 2 S0 4 is added as a catalyst. Sulphuric acid does 
not act as a catalyst towards those aromatic acids in which 
the carboxyl is directly united to the radicle, but if the 
carboxyl is separated by a chain, as in phenylacetic acid, 
it brings about catalytic etherification. 

Condensatiqn of Primary and Secondary Aromatic 
Amines with Mesoxalic Ethers.— A. Guyot and J. 
Martinet.—The condensation of primary amines, such as 
monoethylaniline with ethyl mesoxalate, is readily effected, 
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the principal product being a dioxindol-3-carbonic ether, 
while a small quantity of phenyl tartronic ether is also 
formed. The former ether is readily saponified by means 
of aqueous potash, the corresponding dioxindol being 
obtained. The saponification has to be carried out in 
absence of air,*otberwise the alkaline solution absorbs 
oxygen and the dioxindol is transformed quantitatively into 
isatine. 

Action of a - Monochlorhydrine and Epichlor- 
hydrine upon Monosodium Glycerin.—Jean Niviere. 
—When monosodium glycerin reacts on -monochlor¬ 
hydrine giycide is the principal product, some diglyceric 
alcohol being also obtained. With epichlorhydrine a 
polymer of the anhydride of diglyceric alcohol is formed. 
It is a white amorphous substance insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, pyridine, and nitrobenzene. When boiled 
with acetic anhydride in presence of fused sodium acetate 
it gives a diacetyl derivative. Both substances decompose 
when heated without undergoing decomposition. 

Properties of Carbon Tetraiodide and its Estima¬ 
tion in presence of Iodoform.—Marcel Lantenois.— 
Tetraiodide of carbon is decomposed quantitatively even in 
tbe dark by pure oxygen, iodine being liberated and carbon 
oxyiodide formed. The oxyiodide is unstable, and the 
gases formed during the reaction also contain carbon 
monoxide and a small proportion of carbon dioxide. The 
action is facilitated by light. In atmospheric air the trans¬ 
formation is less rapid. Carbon iodide reacts with a 
certain number of metalloidal chlorine compounds to give 
the corresponding iodide and a chloroiodide of carbon. 
When carbon iodide reacts with silver nitrate the two fol¬ 
lowing equations appear to take place simultaneously :— 

Cl 4 +4AgN0 3 +2 H a O « CO a +4HN 0 3 -f- 4 Agl, 
3 CI 4 +i 2 AgN 0 3 + 6 H 2 0 * 3 C 0 +AgI 0 3 +nAgI f I 2 HN 0 3 . 
Each of these reactions gives a molecule of gas for a 
molecule of tetraiodide. Hence whatever the proportions 
of tbe two oxides of carbon the volume of their mixture 
bears a definite relation to the weight of iodide. This 
reaction can be applied to estimate the tetraiodide in pre¬ 
sence of iodoform. The volume of gas obtained is 42-g 
cc. for 1 grin, of tetraiodide, and 56*6 cc. for 1 grm. of 
iodoform, and the two gases can be measured with great 
accuracy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


City and Guilds of London Institute.—On the report 
of the Delegacy of the City and Guilds (Engineering) 'Col¬ 
lege, the Council of the City and Guilds of London Insti¬ 
tute have awarded the Diploma of “ Associate of the 
Institute 1 ’ to the following matriculated third year 
students who have completed a full course of instruction 
as prescribed by the Council. (An asterisk denotes entered 
as a second-year student) :-Cmi and Mechanical 
Engineering {57 out of go)—O. B. Binns* (Bramwell 
Medal), W. H. Thomas (Henrici Medal), A. Singh 
Sarkaria, W. Collins, G. L. Groves, A. E. Walker, 
F. G. D. Stoney, E. Robinson,* F. J. G. Foot, C. W. J. 
Taffs,* F. White,* F. Buckingham,* Q. Z. Huzain, E. S. 
May, Anokh Smgh,* W. R. Sheffield, J. W. Bansall,* 

J. T. Down, J. M. Boyd, I. Edeleanu, R. H. Paddison, 

K. L. Nanda, A. M. R. Montagu,* J. N. Nanda, H. W. L. 
Poole, S. E. M. Firth, L. A. Ritchie, J. A. Mercer,* 
E. L. Wildy, W. M. Carmichael, F. H. Hutchinson, 
C. T. W. Sauerbeck, P. V. Hoare,* J. H. Fletcher, E. F. 
Elderton, M. D. Wilicock,* K. Singh, M. Fatehullah, S. P. 
Hannam, D. Milner,* E. Ramirez, G. E. Gill, J. S. 
Roberts, F. R. Roberts, J. H. Saint, P. R. Purves, L. L. 
Vigers, E. G. Timbrell,* R. G. Cleveland, J. D. Davies, 
H, D. D* Smith, F. L. Richards, C. G. Whitmore,* 
E. A. P. Wood, O. Hodgson,* F. D. Napier-Clavering, 


G. C. Totton. Electrical Engineering (21 out of 2 j)~* 
E. A. Richards (Siemens Memorial Medal), R. S. H. 
Boulding* (Siemens Memorial Medal), D. Dunham, G. J. 
Websdale, D. H. Ltnsley, N. H. Barker,* U. Singh, L. B. 
Hobgen, L. G. Floyd, H, B. Leei A..G. C, Holroyde, 
V. H. G. Parker, J. C. Elmer,* R. C. Wrinch, J. P. 
Clifton, H. A. Denison, W. Ryley, N. D. Edingborough, 
A. H. Hall, P. Jackson,* H. Singh Siddhu. Chemistry 
(6 out of 8)—A. W. Long, E. Watson, C. E. M. Richards, 
D. W. C. West,* N. J. ,Read, K. Hopper. 

University of London .—Appointments Board .— 
The Appointments Board, constituted by the Senate 'to 
assist Graduates and Students of the University in 
obtaining appointments, and to co-ordinate and. supple¬ 
ment the work done by the Schools and Institutions of the 
University in this direction, registers the qualifications of : 
(a) Graduates of the University of London; (b) Graduates 
of otber Universities who are students of London; (c) 
Undergraduates in their last term, previous to entry on 
Degree Examinations. The fee for registration has for tbe 
present been fixed at 5s., renewable annually so long as 
the name is retained on the registers. The Board re¬ 
ported to the Senate in June, that since the appointment of a 
full-time Secretary the work of the Board had increased 
to a very considerable extent. The Secretary had visited 
permanent officials of many Government Departments, 
and received promises of support in the work of the Board; 
he had also visited the officials, of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Appointments Board, the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, and a number of Principals, Headmasters, Head¬ 
mistresses, and Secretaries of Educational Organisations. 
The London Chamber of Commerce, the Association of 
University Women Teachers, the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, and various Colleges and 
Schools had expressed their readiness and desire to co¬ 
operate with the Board. Upwards of 200 graduates and 
stedents had visited the Secretary—many to seek specific 
advice. The Secretary (Dr. A. D. Denning) will be pleased 
to give further information, and to see graduates at the 
Central Offices of the University, South Kensington 
(Room 23) on Wednesday afternoons, 2 to 5, or Thursdays, 
12 to 1.30, or at other times by arrangement. Educational 
Authorities, Business Firms, and others, having openings 
for Graduates, are asked to inform the Secretary, who will 
forthwith notify the more suitable available Graduates on 
his registers, and use every endeavour to secure the can¬ 
didature of the most capable applicants. Approximately 
1000 posts have been notified to suitably; qualified 
graduates registered with the Board within the . last three 
months and many appointments secured. Further 
registrations of well-qualified graduates and students are 
now necessary. 

Uses of Cast Silicon.—According to Metallurgical 
and Chemical Engineering , xi., 103, silicon i6 used in-the 
form of pipes for the conveyance of acid gases at a high 
temperature from stills to condensers, also in the con¬ 
struction of the condensing batteries themselves, proving 
more efficient than stoneware owing to its high thermal 
conductivity and ability to withstand sudden changes of 
temperature. Silicon pipes are also used for the trans¬ 
portation of hot liquid sulphuric and nitric acids, but it 
ejannot be used for hydrochloric acid unless the discolora 
tion resulting from the slight solubility is immaterial. It 
is used as a lining in centrifugal pumps, acid valves, and 
pipes for the elevation of corrosive liquids by compressed 
air, and for the construction of ploughs in ore roasters it is 
said to have proven efficient. Cast silicon is also being 
employed in the form of shallow pans and pots for the 
concentration of zinc chloride solutions, supplanting the 
enamelled stoneware vessels which are rapidly destroyed. 
Cast silicon ware is said to be produced in practically all 
shapes required by the chemical industries, such as, for 
example, pipes, evaporating vessels, receivers, tiles, 
alembics, crucibles, and pump parts .—Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry , v., No. 3. 
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CRITICISM OF A RECENT CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE THEORY OF INDICATORS. 

By ARTHUR G. A. MILLER. B.Sc, (Load.), F.C.S. 


In a recent contribution to the theory of indicators (Dr. J. 
Waddell, Chemical News, 1913, cvii., 206), the author 
states that, according to the ordinary theory of indicators, < 
it is strange that methyl-orange, a strong acid, should act! 
towards weak acids, as pbenolpbthalein, a weak acid, acta 
towards weak bases, and that the anomaly is removed if 
methyl-orange is considered to be a weak base instead of 
a strong acid. 

The author appears to have based his conclusion upon 
purely physico chemical considerations, without having due 
regard to the question of the chemical constitution of the 
indicator, which is now generally admitted to play a most 
important part. Indeed, many chemists are strongly of the 
opinion that the two views are complementary, aim experi¬ 
mental evidence seems, to confirm this. Indicators- are 
now regarded, not as a true, but as pseudo acids or bases 
(so-called by Hantzsch), and that the undissociated mole¬ 
cule is really a mixture of one or more tautomeric forms in 
equilibrium, only one of which ionises to a considerable 
extent (see H. T. Tizard, B.A. Reports, ign, p. 268). 

Thus; on the old theory, it was considered that phenol- 
phthalein behaved as follows 


C15H4.CO.O 

v 

' c \/ 


NaOH 
-> 


HO OH HC1 

Undissociated colourless substance 
(lactone). 


CeH^COO 



Coloured quinonoid ion. 


an extent that the colour due to Configuration II; makes 
its appearance. Consider the case quoted by the author, 
of the removal of the colour produced by the action of 
concentrated ammonia solution on phenolphth&iein, by the 
addition of ammonium salts such as ammonium chloride. 
As is well known, ammonia solution contains hydroxyl ions 
in relatively small amount. Applying the law 01 mass 
action, any addition of ammonium salts (ammonium ions) 
must diminish the concentration of hydroxyl ions in order 
to preserve equilibrium, and with corresponding increase of 
hydrogen ion concentration Configuration I. becomes the 
stable one; that is, the solution becomes colourless. 
Chemical evidence is not lacking in support of the state¬ 
ment that tautomerism exists. In the case of phenol- 
pbthalein the red colour is destroyed on the addition of 
alcohol or acetone, and this is undoubtedly due to ionisa¬ 
tion change. On the other hand r the dry salts of the 
indicator are red, and, further, a coloured quinonoid 
carboxylic methyl ester has been isolated; in these cases - 
there can be clearly no question of ionisation.. Both 
explanations are thus accounted for in dealing with the 
colour change of phenolphthaleln. 

Coming now to the case of an amphoteric indicator (*.;., 
one which has both acidic and basic groupings in the mole¬ 
cule) such as methyl-orange, its sodium salt,— 

NaS 0 3 CeH 4 N - NC6H 4 N(CH 3 ) a * 
is yellow, while the free acid is violet. It seemed very 
probable that the strongly acidic sulphonic group was 
modified by the basic aminic group, and accordingly 
Hewitt {Analyst 1908, xxxiii., 85) assigned to the free 
acid in the solid condition, or in acid solution, the con¬ 
stitution of an internal salt. Thus,— 

pC$H 4 .NH.N ® C6H 4 «N(CH 3 )a 

Lsoj--.— (i 

This view was put forward about the' same time inde¬ 
pendently by Hantzsch (, Ber ., 1908, xli., 1187). Thus the 
aqueous Solution consists of a ft equilibrium mixture of the 
internal salt, the true dimethylaminoazobenzene sulphonic 
acid, and the ions of the latter 


pC6H 4 .NH.N:C 6 H 4 :N(CH3)a. 

Lso*-- ——o 


Red. 

HS 0 3 .CsH + N:NC 6 H 4 N(CH,)j ^ 

Yellow. 

H + S 0 3 .C 6 H 4 N*NC 6 H 4 .N{CH 3 )a 

Yellow. 


At the present time it is considered as showing the fol¬ 
lowing equilibrium in solution:— 
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C6H 4 .CO.O— 
Coloured ion. 


Configuration I. is the more stable, and the acid is very 
weak; hence, Configuration II. and its ions are only 
present to a very small extent in the solution, which in 
consequence is colourless. Addition of bases (hydroxyl 
ions) diminishes the concentration of hydrogen ions .to such 


Addition of hydrogen ions will diminish the dissociation 
and produce the internal quinonoid configuration, while, on 
the other hand, the addition of even a weak base will 
remove hydrogen ions* and the yellow colour due to the 
azoi'd ions will appear. There is, again, chemical: 
evidence for the assumption that tautomerism exists in this 
case. Thus the sodium salt of methyl-orange haB the well- 
known orange-yellow colour, and it has been shown that 
the dry silver salt has the same violet colour aB the free 
“ acid.” Clearly here there is no case of ionic dissociation, 
and it is naturally concluded that the free acid of methyl- 
orange can exist in tautomeric forms. 

One has now to explain the behaviour of methyl orange 
to a weak acid such as acetic acid* Consider an indicator 
which is a weak acid (methyl or angers relatively weak in 
comparison with a strong mineral acid), and let its degree 
of ionisation in solution be a. Appling Ostwald’s law of 
dilution one has— 

K x concentration of undissociated molecules * concentra¬ 
tion of dissociated molecules X concentration of 
hydrogen ions, 

or— ' 

K x J-LJ? « concentration of hydrogen ions ; 
a 
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where Kis the dissociation constant of the indicator. The 
degree of ioniasfcion of an indicator, and therefore of its 
colour, thus depends upon the constant K and the concentra¬ 
tion’of hydrogen ions m the solution. Thus for every 
indicator there is a particular concentration -of hydrogen 
ions necessary to produce a colour change (see Balm, Zeit. 
Phys* Chem xgo6, Ivii., 471). For methyl-orange the con¬ 
centration of hydrogen ions lies between 10 —3 ana 10-4 
normal. Evidently there is such a concentration of 
hydrogen ions present in a weak acid like acetic acid, but 
it is very easily diminished by the addition of acetone, 
alcohol, or acetates, so that the now unstable red internal 
quinonoid configuration gives place to the stable tautomeric 
azoid form, which at once ionises with the production of 
the welf-known yellow ion. 

Dr. Waddell points out that the sulphonic group is 
strongly acidic, but acting against tbis-is the aminic group, 
conferring a basic character which is accentuated in the 
sodium compound. There is, however, no doubt that the 
acidic character of the molecule predominates. At the 
same time, it is believed that the basic character of the 
aminic group very largely influences the sensitiveness of the 
indicator to hydrogen ions. Thus dimethyl-a-naphthyl- 
ataine is more basic in character than dimethylaniline, and 
the-au&abr of this communication found that an indicator 
prepared bp coupling the former substance with diazotised 
sutpbaniUc acid was more sensitive to hydrogen ions than 
methyl-orange. On the other hand, diphenylamine is 
almost nan-basic in character, and the azo-compound 
made by coupling it , with diazotised sulphanilic acid was 
found to require a considerable concentration of hydrogen 
ions to effect a noticeable colour change. 

Finally, Dr. Waddell stated that he believed if almost 
dry hydrochloric acid was passed into an alcoholic solution 
of methyl orange the colour of the solution would still 
remain yellow. The experiment “has been carried out 
using a solution of methyl-orange in absolute alcohol; but 
there was an immediate red coloration produced owing to 
the fact that hydrochloric acid, one of the strongest acids, 
can: exert its power of ionisation even in the presence of 
absolute alcohol. 

Thus it seems as if the theory of indicators accepted at 
the pre&nt time is in complete accord with the behaviour 
of methyl-orange, and that Dr. Waddell’s views regarding 
the yellow sodium salt of methyl-orange as being undis- 
sociated in solution, and the red colour produced by the 
addition .of acids is due to the ^dissociated cation are 
untenable.' j 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON A NEW METHOD FOR 
TBE-DIRECT DETERMINATION OF RUBBER.* 


through the solution to saturation. After standing, the 
now soluble nitrosite is dissolved in acetone, from which 
it is obtained in a form ready for combustion by a method 
of precipitation or evaporation. The details of both of 
these methods ate being studied to eliminate known 
sources of error and to further simplify the-ma nipojatio n ^ 

The ~ tediousness of the latter has been" considerably 
relieved by the development of a durable electric organic 
combustion furnace adapted for this work. It consists of 
a tube of Jena glass 60 cm. long and 2$ cm. bore, con¬ 
taining a coil of electrically heated platinum wire, and a 
boat of lead peroxide and minium heated by an external 
coil of nichrome wire. Two heavy, copper wires, coated 
with iridium and pushed through the one-holed rubber 
stopper at the forward end of the tube,,solve, iri a con¬ 
venient manner, the problem of making an external contact 
for the useful directly heated catalyser coil. The leads 
for the coil simply rest on the hooked ends of these wires, 
thus permitting an easy removal and replacement of the 
stopper, the coil, or the lead peroxide boat which . rests 1 
i between the coil and the stopper. It is thought that, „ 

| with a few modifications, this form of furnace is adapted', 
for general organic combustions, and ft will he tested soon 
with that end in view. j 

The use of the lead peroxide boat which absorbs the 
sulphur of the nitrosite as lead sulphate, should give a * 
means for the estimation of the sulphur of vulcanisation; - 
if, as Alexander emphatically asserts (Ber., xl., 1077 ] , 
Zeit. Angew . Chem. t xx., 1364; xxrv., -687), the, sulphur 
combined with the rubber is carried quantitatively into its 
nitrosite. ' ,, ; 

The following figures have been obtained by the use of 1 
either the precipitation or evaporation methods;— 

A washed and dried fine para, precipitated once from J 
chloroform, dried to constant weight in hydrogen at 92°, 
and analysed as 99*1 per cent carbon plus hydrogen, gave 
99*5» 987, 97*8, 98*0, 97*1, and 96*6 per cent CioHifi. 

. A washed and dried fine para gave 957, 947, 94*8, 
95*2, and 95*5 per cent€ 10 H I 6. 

A rubber compound containing litharge, whiting, 
barytes, zinc oxide, sulphur, and 48 per cent para, or 
45-4 per cent rubber, gave 45*3, 46*4, 487, 4JML. and 
45-6 per cent CioH^. 

Another containing the same ingredients with tJHfkddi- 
tion of paraffin, with 28*6 per cent fine para or 27*0 per 
cent rubber, gave 27^, 27*4, 277, 267, 27*1, and 
26*9 per cent CioHig. 

These results, however, represent only those that have 
been obtained under the best conditions, and are not 
subject to the numerous sources of error that have con¬ 
tinually appeared. They seem to be of sufficient value to 
justify putting on record at this time. Further work 
should give a greater reliability and accuracy, in which 
case full details of the method and apparatus will be 
published. 


By L, G. WESSON. 


, The chief difficulty that has stood in the way of the direct 
determination of rubber .has been the uncertain composi¬ 
tion of the derivatives, such as the tetrabromide and nitro 
compounds, used in the methods proposed np to date. 
This has suggested a method which avoids this source of 
error by forming a derivative, the nitrosite, whose com¬ 
position is immaterial so long as it contains all the carbon 
which belonged to the rubber of the sample under analysis. 
On analysing this derivative for carbon, we are then 
enabled to calculate how much rubber the derivative 
represents. 

The procedure, in brief, consists in allowing the acetone- 
extracted sample to dissolve or swell up in carbon tetra- 1 
chloride, after which nitrous gases, evolved by dropping 
HNO^ on Asa03. form the nitrosite of rubber by passing 

* Paper presented at the Annual - 

Society, Milwaukee, March, 1913. 

Director of the Bureau of Standard 
Engineering Chemistry, y. f No. 3. 
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POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE IN 
THE QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF SOME 
ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.* 

By C. M. PENCE. 


Potassium permanganate has been most generally used in 
the volumetric estimation of iro.n. Some uncertainties 
formerly existed since it was. impossible to obtain a 
chemically pure article, and insufficient data were at hand 
as to proper methods of preparation and standardisation 
of its solutions. 


At present these objections have been largely overcome, 
and almost all of our text-books on quantitative analysis 
contain an extended treatise on proper means of preparation 
and standardisation of volumetric permanganate so lutions. 

* Read 
Society, 
v., No. 3- 


before the Indiana Section of the American' Chemical 
From the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , 
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One of the most commonly known organic compounds 
that is quantitatively determined by the use of volumetric 
permanganate is oxalic acid. Now oxalic acid and iron 
are determined in acid solution, but the procedure most 
applicable for the oxidation of all types of aromatic com¬ 
pounds as vtell as carbohydrates and hydrocarbons is with 
alkaline permanganate. Oxidations in acid solution are 
less energetic than those with alkaline KMn 0 4 , and in the 
latter case the final product of a completed decomposition 
of the organic compound is oxalic acid instead of C 0 2 
and H 2 0 . 

Among the substances mentioned in the literature (see 
Note) as being oxidised to oxalic acid are propylene, 
isobutylene, amylene, acetone, fatty acids; butyric,lactic, 
succinic, and tartaric acids; dextrose, sucrose, glycerol, 
and phenql. Now when an organic compound is oxidised 
to oxalic acid, a further oxidation to C 0 2 and HaO readily 
follows upon acidifying and warming the solution. Such 
a procedure forms the nucleus of a method for the deter¬ 
mination of the compounds previously enumerated. Tocher 
made use of this method, and found that phenol could be 
determined. His method was substantially as follows:— 
Dissolve 1 grm. phenol in xooo cc. distilled water, and 
take 10 cc. for titration. Add 3 to 4 grms. NaHC 0 3 
together with a little distilled water. Then add 50 cc. 
KMnfXt, and boil for five minutes. Set aside to cool, and 
gradually add dilute H 2 S 0 4 to decided excess; warm to 
6o° C., and titrate the excess of N/10 KMnd 4 with N/10 
oxalic acid.. ( ; ' ' 4 

(Note. — "'Oxidation of organic Compounds with 
Alkaline Permanganate,” Eduard Donath and Hugo Ditz, 
£ourn , Prakt, Ghent, , 1899, [a],lx., 566; through Joum. 
Chem. Soc., 1900, [ij, Ixxviii., 197 ; "Contribution to the 
Knowledge and Determination of the Carbohydrates,”-J. 
Konig, W. Greifenhagen, and A. Scholl, Zeit. Nahr. 
Qenussm.f Xx. ii., 705 ; through Abstr. $own . Am. Chem . 
Soc 1912, vi., 901; “ Volumetric Determination of 
Phenol,” Jas. F. Tocher, Pkarm . Joum ., lxvi., 360). 

This method was found to be open to the following 
objection ;—That the manganese dioxide formed as a result 
of the action of N/10 KMn 0 4 upon the phenol did not 
reduce readily enough with consequent solution upon direct 
titration with N/10 oxalic acid. Thus the solution was 
full of oxide which not only obscured but rendered the end¬ 
point of little value, in that the oxide was not completely 
reduced before the permanganate end-point was obtained. 

The following modification of Tocher’s method was 
found to give good results:— 

Dissolve 0*4 grm. phenol in 1000 cc. distilled water. 
Place 50 cc. N/10 KMn 0 4 and 3 to 4 grms. NaHC 0 3 in a 
500 cc. glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer flask. .Add 25 cc. of 
the phenol solution with-gentle rotation. Boil five to ten 
minutes (with stopper removed). Cool flask to about 
6 o° C. Acidify with dilute H 2 S 0 4 , let stand about two 
minutes; cool to room temperature.. Dilute with distilled 
water, add 5 cc. 20 per cent KI, and titrate the liberated 
iodine with. N/10 thiosulphate solution, using starch as 
indicator. The number of cc. of N/10 thiosulphate sub¬ 
tracted from;the number of cc. KMn 0 4 originally added 
• No. cc. of KMn0 4 consumed by the phenol. 

t cc. N/10 KMn 0 4 = 0*000336 grm. phenol. 

If a glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer flask is not available an 
ordinary Erlenmeyer may be used, and its contents trans¬ 
ferred to a glass-stoppered bottle before acidifying. Any 
oxide adhering to the Erlenmeyer is easily removed by the 
addition of a little distilled water acidified with H 2 S 0 4 , 
and containing a few drops of 20 per cent KI. 

'In considering the nature of the oxidation with KMn 0 4 
in acid and alkaline solutions it is observed that each 
molecule of KMn 0 4 in acid solution liberates 2*5 atoms of 
oxygen according to the following equation:— 

2KMn0 4 » K* 0 > 2MnO-bsP. 

01 akMn04+3H^S0 4S -KaS04+2MnS0 4 +3Ha03O. 


Now in alkaline solutions the two molecules of MnO 
are immediately oxidised to 2Mn0 2 at the expense 
of 2 atoms of oxygen, so that we actually have 
2KMn0 4 =*K 2 0 * 2 Mn 0 2 *-30. Hence, for each molecule 
of KMn 0 4 used, only atoms of oxygen are available for 
our oxidation process. This fact must be recognised in 
providing sufficient KMn 0 4 to readily complete the oxida¬ 
tion process, and it would necessarily enter into a calcula¬ 
tion of the value -of N/xo KMn 0 4 in terms of phenol if the 
Mn 0 2r or rather its hydrated form, were filtered from the 
solution before acidifying and adding the KI. But since 
the procedure is not lengthened by a filtration the Mn 0 2 
is reduced to its manganous form with the liberation of 
free iodine, and we must calculate our factor by considering 
that reaction proceeds as in acid solution with 2*5 atoms 
of oxygen available per molecule of KMn 0 4 , although such 
is not literally the truth. 

To completely Oxidise phenol, 14 atoms of oxygen 
are required, according to the following equation:— 
CfiH50H + i40-6C0a+3H 2 0. Since only'2*5 atoms of 
oxygen are available per molecule of KMn 0 4 then 5*6 
molecules of KMn 0 4 would be required for every molecule 
of phenol, and the factor for N/10 KMn 0 4 in terms of 
phenol becomes:— 

Mol, wt. phenol 

2 *5 x 2 x 10 x 56 x 1000’ 

Experiments with a phenol solution containing 0*1x105 
grm. of phenol per-cc., as determined by the Koppeschaar 
bromine method, resulted as follows 


Ex. No. Grm. phenol taken. Per cent phenol found, 

x. •• .. .. 0*0050 gg'65 : 

a*.0*0050 xoo*i8 

3 .°*°°75 99*65 

4 .0*0076, 9986 

5. .; ,. .. o*6xoo 99 86 

6. .. 1 .. ... 0*0x00 99’7 2 


Now, when the cresols were run in the same manner as 
phenol it was found that they were not completely 
oxidised and that they varied slightly as to the rate with 
which oxidation proceeded; hence, any permanganate 
method for their accurate determination must depend 
upon definitely fixed conditions. 

Likewise, it was obvious that commercial creosote and 
guaiacol could not be determined by this procedure, since 
they are mixtures of several more or less related phenols 
that are not present in like proportion in different speci¬ 
mens. However, with single solutions of several common 
phenols and closely related compounds, fairly gratifying 
results were obtained. Pyrogallol, pyrocatechin, resorcinol, 
and hydroquinone, from all of which the CH 3 group is 
absent, were readily and completely oxidised. 

Benzoic acid was very slightly attacked, while under 
similar conditions salicylic acid and salol were completely 
oxidised. Thus it would seem that the phenolic OH group 
predisposes towards a complete oxidation, and that many 
uninvestigated phenols and closely related compounds 
would give analogous reactions. In making up solutions 
of the several phenols, sufficient N/2 NaOH was added 


when necessary, to ensure ready solution. The following 
table is self-explanatory:— 


Substance. 

Percentage found. 

Pyrogallol . .. 

. 100*4 

100*1 

Pyrocatechin .. 

. 100*2 

99*9 

Resorcinol 

. 100*5 

100*4 

Hydroquinone.. 

. 99*49 

59-56 

Salicylic acid .. 

9979 

100*2 

Salol.. .. 

■ • 9977 

99*91 


The alkaline permanganate method is especially 
applicable for the quantitative estimation of the above 
compounds when they occur individually in very small 
amounts in single solutions, or in conjunction with sub¬ 
stances not readily oxidised, 
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A REPRESENTATION OF THE 
CHEMICAL ELEMENTS BY MEANS OF POINTS 
IN ORDINARY SPACE. 

By ARNALDO PIUTTI. ’ 

The representation of the chemical elements on the plane 
of two rectangular axes, y, by means of points on the 


advance in this direction if methods of representation could 
be used in which all the known properties of the elements 
which axe measurable and can be expressed by numbers 
could be taken into consideration, but this would necessitate 
representing them by points in spaces of more dimensions 
than ordinary space, either by geometrical figures drawn 
on planes (if a graphic representation were required) or by 
means of models (if a representation in space were re¬ 



said plane, being based on the numerical values of two 1 quired), in the way in which in descriptive creem**..™ 
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possible, both owing to the fact that we have not yet 
obtained many numerical data referring to the properties 
of the elements, and moreover because these sometimes 
oxist in many forms, so that we do not always know how 
to,choose their constants correctly. Therefore, taking the 
representation of'them in a plane, originally due to Borchers 
(“ Die Beziehung zwtschen den aquivalenten Volumen and 
Atomgewicht,” Halle-a.-S., Wilhelm Knapp), and after¬ 
wards modified by C. Schmidt (“ Studien uber das 
Peripdfeche System,” Zeit. Pkys. Chem. t 1904, Ixxv., 651) 
by considering the elements as having positive or negative 
ordinates, according as they are electropositive or electro¬ 
negative (whence it follows that the neutral elements are 
situated on the axis of x) t I have limited myself to con¬ 
structing a spacial representation, using, in addition to the 


de constantes et donnees numeriques,” vol. i., 1910;” 
“ Recueil de constantes physiques,” H. Abraham et P. 
Sacerdote, Gauthier-Villars, Paris, 1913). 

Then applying the law of Dulong and Petit, according 
to which the product of the atomic weight and specific 
heat can be regarded as nearly constant and equal to 6-4 
(atomic heat), I have hence immediately deduced that on 
the plane xx the elements represented are projected as 
points the co-ordinates of which satisfy the equation 
x x — 6*4, which is an equilateral hyperbola with the x 
and x axes as asymptotes. 

Hence it follows that the points representing the elements 
are situated on the surface of a hyperbolic equilateral 
cylinder , the right section of which is the above hyperbola; 
in place of it we should obtian another hyperbola if we 



values employed by the above-mentioned authors, the 
values of the specific heats of all the elements measured on 
a third co-ordinate axis in the following way. In working 
out this scheme I have availed myself of the great skill of 
my colleague, Prof. Del Re, and have been aided by my 
assistants, Magli and Perrier, to whom I owe hearty 
thanks. 

Taking a third orthogonal axis of co-ordinates (Fig. 1) 
arranged in the usual way, and denoting, as in the diagrams 
of Borchers and Schmidt, by x the axis on which are 
measured the atomic weights, and by y that on which the 
equivalent volumes are measured, on the third axis x I 
have, marked the specific heats of the corresponding 
elements, taken if possible at temperatures lying, between 
o° and ioo° (Landolt-Bornstein, “ Physikalische-chemische 
Tabellen,” Berlin, J. Springer, 1905 ; Tables Annuelles 


substituted another value for the constant 6*4, owing to 
the variation of the specific heat in dependence on the 
temperature. And since atomic weights and specific heats 
are numerically essentially positive, the said points lie on 
one side only of the cylinder. 

If now we consider the (straight) line which is the locus 
of the vertices of corresponding right sections we shall find 
points which are on one side of the line and points which 
are on the other side; and those on the one side are those 
for which the atomic weight is greater than i.e, 

2*53 (which amounts to saying that the specific heat is less 
than 2*53), and those on the other are those for which the 
atomic weight is less than ^6*4 (and hence the specific 
heat is, greater than V6*4). r 

- The line would then be the locus of the points repre- 
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tenting the dements which would have an atomic weight 
equal to their specific heat. 

. Hence arises the necessity for keeping distinct the two 
parts into .which the line divides the surface of the cylinder 
of representation. For the present we will call the 
first semi-surface the a surface, and the second the J 3 * 
surface'. % 

Now the fact that only hydrogen is situated oh the 
jS-surface, while all the other elements yet known are 
arranged on the a-surface seems to me to be noteworthy; 
for hydrogen takes ap its position thus in a spacial repre¬ 
sentation based on a property which it has in common with 
the other elements (atomic heat). This does not occur in 
the planar arrangements of Botchers and Schmidt, nor is 
it shown in the periodic system of Mendeieeff and L, 
Meyer, whilst an element which is so important and so 
widely distributed would be expected to take up its position 
among the other elements, whatever method of arrange¬ 
ment was chosen. 

The suggestion of Mendeieeff that it should be placed 
at the head of the alkali metals was not confirmed by its 


properties in the solid state, afterwards observed by Sir J. 
Dewar; nor can the proposal made by him, to put it 
, among the metalloids (Comptes Rendus , 1899, cxx.» 451), 
for example at the head of the halogens, be accepted, 
its properties'are so different from theirs. 

For this reason J. W. Retgers (Zeit. Phys. Chem., 1895, 
xvi. t 646J and L. Meyer (Liebig's Ann 1870, Suppl. vii., 
357) have suggested excluding it from the periodic classifi¬ 
cation, and giving it an exceptional position, and E. J. 
Mills ( u Numeric of the Elements,” Phtl. Mag. , 1884, [5], 
xviii., 393; i886i xxi., 151) and Rudorf (cf., “ Das 
. Periodische System,” Leopold Voss, Hamburg and Leipzig, 
(1904), p. S3} have explained the fact by considering it as 
the last representative of a group of gases of th<? type of 
Argonian, Almtamian, and Crucian, &c. (Idem., p. 281), 
discovered by Sir Norman Lockyer in the fixed stars 
(gases of the 9 tars A 4451, 4457, 4649*2 respectively), and 
no longer existing in the solar system, or of another group 
called protometals (Asterium) by English astrophysicists. 


And since it would be singular that one element only, 
viz., hydrogen, should take up its position on one semi- 
surface of the hyperbolic cylinder while all the others 
accumulated on the other, or, in other words, that elements 
with atomic weight less than V6*4 would not have had, 
or would not still have, any other representatives, on the 
same semi-surface ff would be found the points repre¬ 
senting the proto elements which belong to our solar 
system, arid from which, according to the recent theory of 
J. W. Nicholson (Phil. Mag., zgxi* 864—889), all 
the others are derived; for example, coronium (at. wt. 
0*5131) and protofittorium (at. wt. 2*3604), to which are 
doe some lines la the spectrum of the solar corona, and 
nefaulium (at. wt. =(*6273) which is seen in the spectrum of 
the nebulae and which, according to Nicholson’s calcula¬ 
tions. has an atomic weight lower than V6\jT, i.e., 2*53, 
awl hence must have a high specific heat like that of 
hydrogen. 

According to this theoiy of Nicholson’s these elements, 
with hydrogen, the only long-lived one on our planet, 
would constitute the primordial form ot matter, from which 
all the other elements are derived, by attributing to them 
atomic weights deduced on a simple electron theory by 
equally simple combinations, particularly in the case of 
elements of low atomic weight. The agreement thus ob¬ 
tained with the experimental values is so good that we are 
forced to admit that it cannot be due to chance. 


The grouping of the elements on the semi-surface of an 
equilateral hyperbolic cylinder deduced from the law of 
Dulong and Petit would to a certain extent confirm the 
views of Nicholson, besides being in harmony with the 
periodic system and with' the arrangement given in it of 
the Other elements, without excluding any, since those 
-which come from radioactive transformations, according to 
F* Soddy (Chemical News, cvii., 97), A. S. Russell 


(Idem., p. 49), and K. Fajans (he Radium , x., 61) find 
their places in this classification. 

Finally, to give in addition to the perspective representa¬ 
tion which results from Fig. I. another which renders 
possible the direct measurement on the plane of the diagram 
of the constants relating to the different elements (and 
hence the immediate to return to the spacial determina¬ 
tion) we may institute in the plane a system of co-ordinates 
of x, y, and x , st ; in this system the directions of Prof. 
Del Re (cf., “ Sulle forme fondamerrtali dellq spazio rigato, 
sulla dottrina degli immaginarii e sui metodi della geometria 
descrittiva ”; L. Albano, Accad. della Science, Napoli) 
are followed; that is to say, a line is drawn in the plane of 
the diagram and an origin O is marked on it and a positive 
direction OX, and the perpendicular to OX is drawn 
through O. OX and O Y, one of the lines drawn from O, 
are taken as the positive direction of the system x , y, and 
O X and the other line through 0 , O Z, as the positive 
direction of the system x , z. 

In the case of any element M, as was said before, on 
the axis OX, starting from O, its atomic weight x is 
marked, and on the axis O Y (in the positive or negative 
direction, according as the element is electropositive or 
electronegative) its equivalent volume y, and on the axis 
O Z its specific heat x, and thus two points are obtained, 
M' and M", the co-ordinates of which are x, y, and x, z 
respectively. These give, the couple M'M" which^aB in 
Monge’s system, represent the element M in space. 

(Note. —In Fig. 2 the elements are marked in ascending 
atomic weights, ending with chlorine, for the present neg¬ 
lecting the position of hydrogen with regard to the other 
elements). 

Doing this for all the elements as many points are ob¬ 
tained as elements are taken into consideration. They 
represent an arrangement the projection of which on the 
plane xy is the configuration of Schmidt, while its pro¬ 
jection on the plane x z is the equilateral hyperbola, having 
for asymptotes the^axisof x and the axis of z , and for. 
semiaxis 2*53 x V2. 

As I have previously shown, our actual knowledge of the 
constants of the elements leads us to the conclusion that 
in the hyperbolic cylinder of representation only one side 
is utilisable ; but if in cosmic conditions differing from the 
present elements would be able to exist with negative 
physical constants their representative points would evi¬ 
dently be found on the other surface. 

I have wished to present to the Academy a preHijqunary 
notice of my attempt to represent in space the chemical 
elements, reserving to myself the right to develop it later 
as the revision of their constants or new determinations 
furnish me with the necessary data.— Rendiconti delta R. 
Accademia dei Lined , xxii,, Series 5a, [i.J^ No. 9. 


THE ELECTRODEPOSITION OF TIN.* 

By EDWARD F. KERN. 

(Concluded from p. 71.) 


V. Effect of Organic Addition-agents in Tin Electrolytes. 
There should be little difficulty in obtaining thin smooth 
adherent deposits of tin; but when the deposition is carried 
to an appreciable thickness, difficulties arise. The electro¬ 
deposits of tin have a tendency to become crystalline and 
brittle, more and more so the longer the electrolysis is con¬ 
tinued (Barclay and Hainsworth, “ Electroplating.” 1912 
Ed., p. 333). 

The physical condition of electrolytically deposited 
metals is economically of the most importance, since the 
metallurgist, as well as the electroplater, wants a coherent 
dense smooth deposit, as the purity of the cathode metal 
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depends upon its density and smoothness; and, besides, 
the ampere-hour efficiency of a refinery is dependent upon 
the prevention of short circuits between anodes and 
cathodes., As a rule, the rougher the cathodes the lower 
the ampfcre hour efficiency and the less pure the refined 
metat. J 

- 'The characteristic form of tin, deposited from acid 
electrolytes, is a mass of loose non-adherent crystals. 
This tendency is less apparent in neutral and in alkaline 
electrolytes.- The concentration of the electrolyte, the 
temperature, of the electrolyte, and the current-density, 
each have an effect on the character of the deposit. In 
general, the more, concentrated the electrolyte up to 
saturation, and the higher its temperatures, the more 
coherent and smoother the deposit. Another factor in¬ 
fluencing the deposition is one which is the result of the 
presence of certain organic addition-agents, which change 
the character of the deposit either beneficially or detri¬ 
mentally. 

The effect of addition-agents, when properly selected, is 
to cause the deposit to be smoother, denser, and more 
adherent. When not properly selected, the opposite effect 
will result—that is, the deposit will be more crystalline 
and less adherent, or collect as a spongy mass which drops 
from the cathode. 

‘ It has been found that the addition of glue* or gelatin to 
certain tin baths, in the proportion of z part by weight to 
iboo parts pi electrolyte, has a remarkable effect on the 
character of the deposited tin, and, at the same time, 
allows the use of a higher current-density. Other addition- 
agents which have been found to be beneficial for certain 
electrolytes are glucose, saccharine* acetone, and organic 
salts of aluminium and iron. The effect of organic 
addition-agents is nof permanent, so in all cases, when 
used, further additions must be made periodically (Barclay 
and HainsWorth, “Electroplating,” igi2 Ed.,, p. 353; 
Fields, “ Principles of Electrodeposition, M 1911 Ed., 
P- 3 * 5 )- 

z. Hollis’s U.S. Patent 916,155 is for the use of an 
electrolyte containing tin fluosilicate, and to which gelatin 
or glue is added for the purpose of increasing the density 
of the deposit ( Blectrochem. and Metallurgical Ind., 1909, 
vii., 224). 

2. German Patent 244,567, to Matuschek, is for an 
electrolyte consisting of a concentrated solution of am¬ 
monium oxalate saturated with tin-ammonhim chloride 
(SnC^.2NH 4 Cl), to which an addition of black-oak tannin 
(quercitrinic acid) has been added. The electrolyte which 
he used was prepared by dissolving 200 grms. of stannous- 
ammonium chloride in 600 cc. of a concentrated solution 
of ammonium oxalate, then the addition of 50 grms. of 
black-oak bark tannin. This solution was electrolysed at 
, ordinary temperature, and a solid deposit of tin was pro¬ 
duced, when current-density of 28 amperes per scj. ft. (3 
amp. per eq. dm.) was employed. The statement is made 
that other additions may be made to the bath, such as 
sodium dihydrogen phosphate, sodium silicofiuoride, an 
inorganic acid other than nitric acrd, preferably hydro- 
Euosilicic acid, or a mixture of borax and hydrofluosilicic 
acid. As an example of a bath of this composition, there 
was added, instead of 50 grms. of tannin, to the bath given 
above, 6 grms. cf tannin and 6 grms. of sodium dibydrogen 
phosphate. This bath was found to be more constant 
than the first. 

Claims were made that much higher current-density can 
be employed and the electrolysis be conducted at ordinary 
temperature, and the deposited tin still form solid and 
adherent, which is not possible by using the generally 
employed hot alkaline electrolytes. An E.M.F. of 2 to 
3 volts was maintained between electrodes 13 cm, (5 ins.) 
apart, an'd good deposits continued to form. 

The electrolyte ia said to be suitable for the refining of 
-tin, electroplating of tin, and electro-detinning of tin-plate 
scrap. The addition of ammonium salts, such as am- 
# moniura chloride, and organic substances, such as carbo¬ 
hydrates or gums, &c., is desirable* for the production^ 
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brilliant deposits (Metallurgies 1912, ix M 492 ; youm. Soc. 
Chem . Ind, t 1912, xxxi M 440). 

3. Steiner found that tin deposited from sodium suipho- 
stannate. electrolytes (see. Sect. IV., zz) “could be still 
improved by adding a colloid to the electrolyte, for 
example, gelatin, as is used in the Betts process for 
electrolytically refining lead.” 

4. E. F..Kern and A. P. Frapwell conducted experi¬ 
ments bn the effect of certain organic addition-agents on 
the character of electrolytically deposited tin from solu¬ 
tions of sodium-stannous chloride, stannous fluoride, and 
sodium-stannous fluoride. (Results have been previously 
published). These salts were selected on account of their 
solubility, and because their solutions are highly ionised 
and are excellent conductors. 

(a) In Sodium-stannous Chloride Electrolyte .—The solu¬ 
tion was prepared to contain about So grms. of tin and 
50 grins, of sodium, as chlorides, per litre, by dissolving 
a calculated amount of sodium chloride in water,* then 
adding a calculated amount Of stannous chloride crystals. 
The electrolysis was conducted at ordinary temperature, 
using cast-tin anodes and tinfoil cathodes, with current- 
density of zo ampbres per sq. ft. (0*9 amp. per sq. dm.). 
The distance between electrodes was about i| in. (3 cm.), 
and potential about 0*1 vblt. The deposit formed as a 
mass of bright needle crystals, which soon short-circuited 
the electrodes. 

The effect of three addition-agents — gelatin, gum- 
arabic, and tannin—was investigated* the electrolysis being 
conducted at the Same temperature and current-density 
as above. 

The presence of gum-arabic, in the proportion of 1 arm.. 
per 800 to 1200 cc. of solution, caused the deposit to form 
as small bright adherent crystals, which did not short- 
circuit the electrodes. The electrolysis was conducted for 
periods of one to three hours. The gum-arabic was added 
as an aqueous solution. Ic did not cause a precipitate to 
form when it was added to the electrolyte. 

The addition of a solution of gelatin, and of tannin, 
caused a white colloidal precipitate to form when added to 
the electrolyte. The deposit formed from electrolytes, to 
which the gelatin and the tannin were added in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 gran, per 500 to 1500 cc. of electrolyte, were a 
mass of small bright needle crystals which could be rubbed 
off with a stirring rod. These two addition-agents caused 
the tin to be deposited as very small needles, whereas the 
deposits f ormed in the solutions which contained no addition 
were long dendritic needles.,. 

(b ) In Stannous Fluoride Electrolyte .—The solution was 
prepared by dissolving a weighed amount of stannous 
chloride in a small volume of water and adding a few cc. 
of hydrochloric acid to clear the turbidity. The tin was 
then precipitated by the addition of a concentrated solution 
of sodium carbonate, which gave a’precipitate of stannous 
hydroxide. This was washed free of alkali by decantation, 
and finally filtered. It was dissolved in moist condition 
in a measured quantity of 40 per cent hydrofluoric acid, to 
give a solution containing, a very slight excess of acid. 
This concentrated solution was diluted, so as to contain 
about 80 grms. of tin per litre. 

The electrolysis was conducted at ordinary temperature, 
using wax beakers for the cells, and cast-tin anodes and 
tinfoil cathodes. The current was passed at 10 amperes 
per sq. ft., with the electrodes about zj in. (3*8 cm.) apart, 
and E.M.F. of o*z5 to 0*16 volt. The electrolysis was 
carried on for periods up to eight and a-half hours. 

The deposits formed, with no addition-agent present, 
as a mass of loosely adherent sparkling dendritic needles, 
which soon caused short-circuiting. The anodes were 
evenly corroded, and remained very bright throughout the 
electrolysis. c „ * - " 

The addition-agente tried were solutions of tannin, 
gelatin, gum-arabic, glycerin, resorcin, saccharine, grape- 
sugar, and glucose. The deposits were not much altered 
by any of the addition-agents except tannin, gum-arabic, 
resorcin, and glucose. Tannin proved to be the most 
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effective, arid resorcin and glucose less effective than 
either the tannin or gum-arabic. The additions were made 
in small amounts of the aqueous solutions at a time, the 
first addition being in the proportion of i grm. per 2000 cc. 
of electrolyte, then 1 grm. per 1500 cc. of electrolyte, and 
so on by a 500 cc. decrease in the proportion of the elec¬ 
trolyte, until finally 1 grm. of the addition-agent per 100 cc. 
of the electrolyte had been added. 

In the case when tannin was used, 1 grm. per 1500 cc. 
of electrolyte caused the deposit to form finely crystalline 
and adherent. The best deposits formed when tannin was 
present. 

The presence of gum-arabic in the proportion of z grm. 
per 1500 cc. electrolyte caused a marked improvement in 
the deposition. Large proportions did not prove beneficial. 
In no case was a dense smooth deposit formed- 

With resorcin and glucose, not much improvement re¬ 
sulted until they had been added in the proportion of z grm. 
per zoo cc. of electrolyte, and even then the crystalline 
deposition was not restrained. 

(e) In Sodium-stannous Fluoride Electrolyte. —This 
electrolyte was prepared in the same manner as the stannous 
fluoride electrolyte, with the addition of sodium fluoride. 
The solution contained So grms. of tin and 50 grms. 
sodium in the form of fluorides. 

The electrolysis was conducted at room temperature 
{20° to 23° C.) in the same manner as the stannous fluoride 
electrolyte, but in this instance operating at current-density 
of 15 amperes per sq. ft. (1*4 amp. per sq. dm.). The 
electrodes were, placed if in. (3 cm.) apart, and the 
E M.F. averaged o*z8 volt. The deposit formed as 
bright dendritic needles, which soon short-circuited the 
electrodes. 

The same addition-agents were used as for the Btannous 
fluoride electrolytes, they being added at regular intervals 
in small amounts at a time, until an apparent change in 
the characteristic appearance was noticed. 

Tannin in the proportion of 1 grm. per 2000 cc. of elec¬ 
trolyte caused the deposition of a smooth very crystalline 
firmly adherent coating. The run wa9 continued tor 
periods of six and a-half hours. The anodes corroded 
evenly and remained bright. The potential between elec¬ 
trodes varied From 0*24 to 0*26 volt. Current-density of 
15 ampferes per sq. ft. (1*4 amp. per sq. dm.). 

Gelatin m the proportion of 1 grm. per 1000 cc. electro¬ 
lyte caused the deposit to form as adherent small crystals, 
with a few small dendrites on the edges of the cathode. 
It is not so satisfactory an addition-agent as tannin. 


DETERMINATION OF HYDROGEN, NITROGEN, 
AND METHANE IN GAS BY COMBUSTION 
IN A QUARTZ TUBE.* 

By Prof. MATHERS and IRA E. LEE. 

The purpose of this research was to devise a more con¬ 
venient and a more accurate method for the determination 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, and methane in gas. Many dif¬ 
ferent methods have been advocated for making this 
analysis (“ Review of Progress in Gas Analysis,” them. 
ZeiU % 1908, xxxii., pp. 801, 817). The combustion of 
these gases by explosion with oxygen in an explosion 
pipette was the method generally used until a few years 
ago. Results with this method in this laboratory have 
been very unsatisfactory. The difficulty has been that the 
gaBes were not completely burned. This gives a result 
for nitrogen which is too high and causes the gas to appear 
worse than it is. 

A much better method employs the Winkler-Dennis 
pipette, in which the gas residue is treated with an excess 


* Paper presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Indiana Qas 
Association, Indianapolis, lad., March, 1913. From Chemical 
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of oxygen in the presence of a platinum spiral which is 
heated to redness by a current of electricity. This method, 
we think, gives accurate results when all of the conditions 
are favourable. The great difficulty is in fastening the 
spiral in such a way that no metal except platinum is ex-~ 
posed to the action of the hot oxygen. Base metals such 
as iron are readily oxidised by the oxygen. This introduces 
a serious error into the work. If the platinum wire for 
electrically connecting the coil is sealed through glass at 
a point near the heating coil, the glass at the joint is 
almost certain to crack. In most forms of the apparatus, 
the platinum spiral is fastened to stout iron wires which 
are mclcsed in glass tubes. These tubes enter the pipette 
through holes in a rubber stopper. A cement is used to 
make the iron wires in the glass tubes gas tight. This 
form of apparatus would be satisfactory if platinum wires 
were used in the place of the iron wires, but this is too 
expensive. The ends of the iron wires in the pipette are 
oxidised during each combustion. This error increases the 
percentage of hydrogen and lowers the percentage of 
nitrogen. A modification of the apparatus, as devised in 
this laboratory, overcomes these objections and difficulties. 
Two short pieces of platinum wire were sealed into the 
ends of two glass tubes. The platinum spiral which was 
to be heated was fastened to two platinum wires, which 
were then thrust in the open ends of the glass tubes. 
These wires extending into the glass tubes were bent into 
wavy shapes, so that they would be held in position by 
contact with the sides of the tubes. When the pipette 
was filled with mercury, these glass tubes were filled (and 
remained filled) with the mercury, so that the electrical 
connection was complete from the outside platinum ter¬ 
minals through the platinum spiral. The places where the 
platinum wires were sealed in the glass were so far from 
the heated spiral that there was no trouble with cracking. 
A platinum spiral, made by twisting together several very 
small platinum wires, lasts much longer than a spiral 
made of a single platinum wire. The spiral must be 
smaller in diameter than any of the other pieces of 
platinum which are used. This apparatus gives correct 
results when properly manipulated. 

One source of error is always present in all combustion 
over mercury. If the spiral is heated too hot, the mercury 
is oxidised, while if the temperature is so low that there is 
no danger of oxidising the mercury, the combustion of 
the gases will be incomplete. The Drehschmidt method 
(Hempel-Dennis, “Gas Analysis,” p. 140) avoids this 
error, since no mercury is present during the combustion. 
This method of burning the gas* residue mixed with 
oxygen, by passing it through a hot platinum capillary 
tube, is perhaps the best scheme. However, the high 
cost of the platinum capillary tube, together with the rapid 
deterioration of the apparatus, makes a modification 
desirable. The experiments described in this paper show 
that the quartz tube filled with pieces of scrap platinum is 
an entirely satisfactory substitute for the platinum 
capillary tube in the Drehschmidt apparatus. 

The quartz tube was 30-5 cm. long, 7*25 mm. outside, 
and 3’38 mm. inside diameter. Its volume, determined 
by the weight of mercury required to fill it, was 3*317 cc. 
The platinum scrap, which was used as a contact sub¬ 
stance^ in the quartz tube, was prepared by cutting pieces 
of ordinary scrap platinum wire, which every laboratory 
has in quantity, into as short pieces as possible with shears. 
These small fragments were then placed upon stiff paper 
which passed through a cornet roll mill a number of times. 
These flattened pieces of platinum presented a large 
surface to the passing gas, and at the same time offered 
very little resistance to the passage of the gas. Two 
pieces of scrap platinum gauze were used, one in each end 
of the quartz tube, to keep the small pieces of platinum 
m position. The platinum weighed zi,i8g grms., and 
had a volume of 0*522 cc. The platinum occupied 
21*6 cm. of the length of the tube. 

The data concerning the many preliminary experiments, 
which merely served to detect the errors, will be omitted, • 
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The following form of apparatus and manipulation were 
found satisfactory:— 

A mercury pipette, holding the gas to be burned and the 
oxygen required for the combustion, was connected to one 
end of the quartz tube by a suitable capillary tube with 
rubber connections. A mercury burette, arranged to 
receive the gas, was connected to the other end of the 
quartz tube in a similar manner. Pinch-cocks, one on the 
burette and one on the pipette, controlled the connections 
with the quartz tube. The burette was provided with a 
water-jacket, which was connected at its lower end with a 
level bottle, so arranged that the water could be drawn 
out and then passed back into the water-jacket. This cir¬ 
culation and thorough mixing of the water were necessary 
to prevent unequal temperatures between the top and 
bottom of the burette. The water-jacket was improvised 
from the outside part of a Liebig condenser. A ther¬ 
mometer, which showed the temperature of the water and 
gas, was suspended about midway of the burette inside 
of the water-jacket. The quartz tube was heated by a 
Bunsen burner provided with a wing tip which produced 
a broad flame.. An asbestos board was suspended about 
5 mm. above the quartz tube, to lessen the radiation of 
heat. The manipulation was: The temperature of 
the gas in the pipette—-that is, the temperature at which it 
was measured—was carefully read. The pinch-cock con¬ 
necting the burette to the quartz tube was opened and the 
burner was lighted for three minutes. The increase in 
volume of the air in the quartz tube produced by the heat 
was cared for in the burette. The pinch-cqck connecting 
the pipette^ to the quartz tube was opened and the level 
bottle was-raised so that the gas and oxygen passed slowly 
and regularly over the glowing platinum* generally about 
three minutes being required. In no case was there any 
indication of an explosion in the pipette, even when the 
velocity of the gas was greatly increased. The level tube 
on the burette was raised and the level bottle on the 
pipette was lowered so that the gas was forced back from 
the burette into the pipette. The gas was then again 
passed through the quartz tube over the glowing platinum 
into the burette. The flame and the asbestos board were 
removed and water was poured upon the quartz tube to 
cool it. After the quartz tube had reached room tem¬ 
perature, the pinch-cock connecting the burette and quartz 
was closed. The mercury in the burette and level 
tube was levelled. The water in the water-jacket was 
passed back and forth by means of the level bottle until 
the thermometer in the water-jacket showed constant 
temperature. The mercury in the burette and level tube 
was again carefully levelled and the volume of gas was 
read. The final gas volume was always corrected for 
variation from the initial temperature. 

The process as described above was tried with pure 
hydrogen gas, which was prepared by the action of boiled 
dilute sulphuric acid upon pieces of zinc contained in a 
gas double pipette for solids. The pipette was filled with 
boiled distilled water to displace the air. The sulphuric 
acid was added through a glass tube which entered 
through the opening for the introduction of solids into the 
pipette. The hydrogen gas was allowed to escape com¬ 
pletely from the apparatus several times before any was 
saved for analysis. This form of generator very effectively 
protected the hydrogen gas from the diffusion of air. The 
results are given in the following table:— 


Hydrogen used. 

26*02 

2 Z*o 6 

20*4 

Air added .. 

90*6 

77*9 , 

77*9 

Volume after combustion .. 

77.6 

6675 

677 

Time of experiment, minutes 

2*5 

2*3 

3*5 

Total experimental .. .. 

39*03 

31*6 

30*6 

Contraction theory .. .. 

39*03 

3 i *59 

30-6 


The following table shows the results which were 
obtained in the analysis of gas residues 


Residue (cc.). 

Oxygen (cc.). 

Volume after combustion .. 

Time .. .. 

Total contraction. 

Carbon dioxide .. 

Hydrogen . 

Nitrogen. .. .. 


5i*9 52*3 58*73 

80*4 71*3 67*18 

SO’2 42*4 38-0 

— 3 '2 

82*t 81-4 81*34 

18*8 r7*5 17*77 

28*4 29*4 2q;o 

47 4’ 2 5 3*9 


The result in experiment z was obtained with the ordi¬ 
nary combustion pipette. This value w&b taken as a 
standard. Experiment 2 in the table shows 17*5 per cent 
of carbon dioxide, which was, of course, obtained by the 
absorption of the carbon dioxide which was in the burette. 
This value must be corrected for the amount of carbon 
dioxide which remained in the quartz tube. The total gas 
residue after combustion (including the air originally in 
the quartz tube) was 42*4 plus 2795 (the volume of the 
quartz tube which was unoccupied by platinum), which 
was 45*195. So, 93*8 (42*4—45*195) was the per cent of 
the gas which was measured in -the burette. The carbon 
dioxide in all the gas after the combustion was 
i 7*5"~93*8» or 18*65 per cent. All carbon dioxide 
readings were corrected in this manner. The variations 
of the results in experiments 2 and 3 from the standard in 
experiment z are small and perhaps due to changes in the 
gas, since the three experiments were made on three suc¬ 
cessive dates. To avoid this variation from day to day, 
several gas residues were prepared for analysis one after 
noon, were mixed in a water pipette, and portions of this 
mixture were used for analysis. The results are:— 


Residue .. .. .. .. 49*92 

Oxygen .. .. .. .. 68*8 

Volume after combustion 41*5 

Time .. .. k .. 2*0 

Total contraction ,. .. 77*22 

Carbon dioxide. 18*65 

Hydrogen.26*6 

Nitrogen. 4*69 

Methane. .. 18*65 


49*95 

49*90 

68*9 

68*9 

4i*55 

41*6 

3*5 

3*5 

77*3 

77*2 

17*45 

17-6 

26*63 

26*5 

4-64 

4*7 

18-66 

1870 


All of the results given in the tables show that the 
quartz tube Is as accurate as the combustion pipette. It 
was found necessary to pass air through the quartz tube 
to remove the carbon dioxide produced by one experiment 
if another experiment were to be made at once. If only 
total contraction was desired, the carbon dioxide did not 
need to be removed. If nitrogen was to be determined, 
the gas remaining in the tube from previous experiment 
had to be removed by passing air. 

This apparatus gave an excellent method of determining 
the total nitrogen in gas. The ga6 was mixed with an 
excess of oxygen whose nitrogen content was accurately 
determined. Alter combustion in the quartz tube, the gas 
was passed into potassium hydroxide to take up the 
carbon dioxide, and alkaline pyrogallol to take up the 
excess of oxygen. The unabsorbed residues consisted of 
the nitrogen in the gas and the nitrogen which was in the 
oxygen. The results are as follows :— 


Gas. 49*9 

Oxygen.76*4 

Nitrogen added in oxygen .. 7*10 

Total nitrogen . 8*68 

Nitrogen in gas taken .. .. 1*58 

Nitrogen per cent in gas .. 3*17 


50*0 

74*05 

6*95 

8*62 

1*67 

3*34 


49*93 

78*04 

7*19 

878 

z*59 

3*20 


Other tests showed that under the conditions of the ex¬ 
periment less than 67*7 of the oxygen (63*4 cc. of pure 
oxygen) did not give complete combustion with 50 cc. of 
the gas. This was 12 cc. of pure oxygen^n excess. 

Since the work which is described in this paper was 
completed, Hempel, a German authority on gas analysis, 
has published the same method, except that he heated the 
quartz tube with a blast lamp. He also described an 
arrangement for heating a platinum spiral inside a quartz 
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tube with electricity. Electrical connections were made 
by sealing platinum wires into glass capillary tubes* wbich 
were then attached to the quarts tube by rubber tubing. 
Hempel says that the-older methods of burning the gas 
were never accurate because the temperature of the 
platinum spiral was never high enough. He thinks that 
- these methods wbich use the quartz tubes (or the platinum 
capillary) are the only ones which give accurate results. 

After considering all of these results, one feels that the 
older methods of determining hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
methane are about to be supplanted by a new and more 
accurate method. 

Summary .—Gas residues, alter the addition of oxygen 
gas, were burned bypassing them through a heated quartz 
tube which contained pieces of scrap platinum. The 
results are very accurate. The advantages of this ap¬ 
paratus over the standard combustion pipettes are :— 

1. The quartz■ tube and pieces of platinum are not 
easily broken or damaged during use. The quartz tube is 
brittle, but will break only if struck a blow. The combus¬ 
tion pipette is very easily broken, and the small platinum 
wire often bums out, even when great care is exercised by 
the operator, 

\ 2. No metal or other substance which can be oxidised 
or acted upon by any of the gases is present in the quartz 
ttibe during the burning, fn the combustion pipette, 
mercury ✓ an oxidiaable metal, is always present. In some 
of the experiments during the research, the conditions 
were such that very serious errors were made by the ab¬ 
sorption of gases by the mercury. Everyone is familiar 1 
with the formation of oxides upon the mercury and upon 
the sides of the combustion pipette. 

' 3. Small cracks in glass tubes, or leaks around the 
rubber stopper or places where glass tubes enter in the 
combustion pipettes, cause serious errors. There is very 
little chance for leaks in the quartz tube apparatus. 

4. Platinum scrap, such as short lengths of wire, which 
we generally find plentiful in laboratories, is used in this 
apparatus. The quartz tubes are cheap. 

5. The temperature in the* quartz tube may be made 
high enough to insure complete combustion of the gases. 

The disadvantages of this new process are 

X* The gas becomes heated during the combustion, so 
care must be taken to determine the final temperature at 
,which the gas is measured. Corrections must be made 
for all temperature changes. 

2^ A correction must be made for the carbon dioxide 
which remains in the quartz tube after the combustion. 
.This disadvantage can be overcome, perhaps, by the use 
of a smaller bore capillary quartz tube, in which the 
volume is so small that a correction is unnecessary. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

- (From Our Paris Correspondent ). 

The Speed of Herteian Waves. 

The researches made by physicists of all countries have 
proved that the Hertzian waves are propagated, with the 
same speed as light, that is to say, at about 300,000 kilo¬ 
metres a second. Three . French scholars, M. Abraham, 
Professor at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, Major 
Ferrid, and M. Dufour, have, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Longitudes, just determined the speed of propa¬ 
gation of the Hertzian waves between Paris and Toulon. 
Part of the results has been calculated and the speed found 
is 295,900 kilometres to the second, with a difference of 
less than 1 per cent for each determination, in comparison 
to the average. When all the experiments are terminated, 
it will be possible to have a. precision of $ per cent. 

MM. Abraham, Dufour, and Ferric propose to continue 
their experiments, and to study the speed of the propaga¬ 
tion of Hertzian waves between two points separated by 
the sea. They intend to measure this speed between the 
^Eiffel Tower and the Station of Wireless-Telegraphy at 


Washington, whilst the longitude of the capital of the 
United States is being determined. 

Intense Cold can be Easily Obtained., . 

The well-known engineer, M* George.'Claude,; hhs just 
indicated a means of obtaining the very.low.temperatures 
(so much sought after at present) by the help of liquid 
nitrogen that can be very easily procured in the tnanu? 
factories that produce liquid air. The fact is, that by 
bubbling a current of hydrogen in liquid nitrogen, it is easy 
to obtain in vessels open to the free air the temperature 
of — 211 0 , which cos responds to the solidification o£ the 
nitrogen, and thus presents the advantage of constituting 
a veritable fixed point. 

Forest Fires. 

With the first great summer heats the forest fires become 
so frequent that the National Society of Agriculture of 
Paris has considered it both prudent and urgent to seek 
after serious means of circumscribing them by national 
defences and by almost totally annihilating their effects. 

M. Marchal had recently proposed to the Society counter- 
igniferous or fire-resisting plantations, separatingthe forest 
trees by blocks or islets. M. Rivet, Professor at the 
Agronomic Institute, has just taken up again this excellent 
project and given it his support. With M. Marchal, he 
proposes plantations of ivy, cactus, and other fire-resisting 
plants of which should be formed isolating hedges. 

M. Audiffred, President of the Society of Agrieulture, 
has asked for the reports of these two specialists to be 
published. These reports will undergo a special study, the 
results of which will shortly be submitted to the considera¬ 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture, so as to enable the 
rapid establishment of a general plan for the protection of 
our forests against fire. 

The Vegetable Riches of Morocco. 

| M. Pitard, Professor at the Natural History Museum of 
Paris, has just made a most interesting journey to Morocco. 
The botanical exploration of the Chaonia region has en¬ 
abled him to discover the presence of 850 vegetable species, 
of which 657 are dicotyledons, 180 monocotyledons, 2 
coniferse, ana 11 pteridophytes. This flora offers a very 
striking analogy with that of the Algerian Tell, and though 
less striking still distinctly accords with the fiota of the 
Spanish Peninsula, which is a proof that relations rela¬ 
tively recent and easy existed between these two regions. 
At any rate, the want of numerous points in common 
between the flora of Chaonia and that of the Canary Isles 
is not a sufficiently decisive argument in favour of the non¬ 
existence of the Atlantide, for the fact is that the real 
canary flora being generally composed of mountainous 
plants, their absence in the Plains of Chaonia is natural 
enough, and if they exist anywhere it is on the hmghts of 
the Atlas. ‘ ~ 

Ultra-violet Action. 

M. Victor Henri, Assistant in Professor Dastxe’s Physio¬ 
logical Laboratory at the Sorbonne, and M. Rend Wurmser 
have just developed a new theory concerning the action of 
co-ferments and of anti-ferments; by the action of ultra¬ 
violet rays on oxygenated water and on sugars, it is found 
that poisons paralyse the action of ultra-violet rays in the 
same way as they paralyse the action of ferments. The 
action of poisons bears, then, on the substance to be 
transformed, and not on the ferment as has hitherto been 
believed. 

Radium Fixes on to* the Skeleton. 

M. Dorainici and M. and Mdme. Lkbotde have injected 
into animate radium salts in a soluble state, and have 
searched the place of fixation. Fragments of bone tissue 
having appeared constantly .radioactive during the experi¬ 
ments, the experimenters have tried to make a precise 
departure between the quantities of radium fixed "by the 
skeleton, the muscles, the viscera, and the skin. ’ 

. . *?ybit was killed thirty-three days after an intravenous 
injection of 0*06 mgrm. of pure radium associated with an 
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equal quantity of bromide of radium. All the skeleton 
separated from the muscles, tendons, then the muscles, 
viscera, and'skin, have, all been burned separately. The 
ashes, weighed and analysed, showed that the radium was 
fixqd.S>n theskeiefon rather than on the other parts of the 
orgdniam > where it is’found in only very feeble quantities. 
Ih their communication to the Biological Society, MM. 
Dbdliriici and Laborde conclude that it is very probable 
- that the ingestion of radium salts would have the same effect. 

Considering the well-known affinity of the skeleton for 
sralts of calcium and strontium introduced into the organism, 
it is quite probable that salts of radium would also go, as 
ih the .above mentioned experiments, and be fixed on the 
skeleton. 

The Salts of Uranium Hasten certain Reactions, 

Inrtheir Laboratory of Chemistry at St. Cloud, MM. 
Daniel Berthelot and Henri Gaudechon have just remarked 
that the low average produce of certain photochemical re¬ 
actions, which-alone has prevented their-practical applica¬ 
tion outside photography, may be corrected by the 
employment, of-very small traces of uranium salts acting 
as cataiysers. \ 

v ' The Conductibility “of Melted Salts. 

M. ^issot has recently remarked that a great number of 
metallic salts previously melted, then solidified and cooled, 
become conductors the application of a continuous 
potential difference ot a tew volts. The phenomenon 
. presents the following charactersAt the moment of the 
application of a sufficient continued potential difference 
the system acquires a feeble conductibility, which increases, 
slowly at first, then more and more rapidly. When the 
thickness of the lozenge of melted salt is of the order of 
the millimetre, the frank conductibility is established only 
at the end of a few minutes, fifteen to twepty, for example; 
but in thinner systems, that can be prepared by crushing a 
drop of melted salt between two platinum plates previously 
heated, the conductibility is more xapidly established and 
for a weaker potential difference. In all cases, and what¬ 
ever may be the continuous potential difference applied to 
the system when it has become conductive, if electrical 
oscillations of sufficient intensity are made to act upon it, 
the conductibility immediately disappears. This dis- 
cbheration is produced for an intensity of oscillations so 
much the weaker as the difference of the potential applied 
to the system is itself weak at the moment of the action 
of the oscillations. The system is, besides, apt to undergo 
a new coheration by the application of a suitable con¬ 
tinuous potential difference. By leaving this difference 
applied during the action of the oscillation, the system can 
spontaneously coher&te immediately the action ceases. 

Although the coherers constructed up till now on this 
new principle are inferior as to sensibility and rapidity to 
those actually in use, the phenomenon is of a nature to 
interest physicists, for it presents a great generality. It 
has, indeed, been reproduced with the following salts:— 
Chloride, of lead, chloride of thallium, bromide of cadmium, 
haloid saltsbf silver, and nitrate of silver. 

. Detection of Benzoic Acid in Presence of Phenols 
and Salicylic Acid.—Lucien Robin.—A very sensitive 
fraction for benzoic acid is the formation of a red amino 
compound when the acid is first nitrated, and the meta- 
dinitrobenzoic acid thus obtained is reduced by ammonium 
sulphide. A similar reaction is given by phenol, salicylic 
acid, &c., and hence these must be destroyed by means of 
potassium permanganate in sulphuric solution. The 
benzoic acid must be extracted by means of alcohol and 
sodium bicarbonate solution, the liquid must be evaporated, 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and heated to So 0 , potassium 
permanganate being added drop by drop till the pink colour 
persists. The liquid is then allowed to cool, treated with 
ether, and again shaken with sodium bicarbonate solution. 
The benzoic acid is then detected as described above. 
Annalez des Falsifications, No. 55,1913, p. 377* ' 
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A Manual of Painters' Colours , Oils, and Varnishes . By 
George H. Hurst, F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Revised 
by Noel Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., with a Chapter on 
Varnishes by M. B. Blackler, Ph.D. London: 
Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. 19x3. 

This book has a well-deserved reputation as a text-book 
for the use of technical students and practical men, and 
the difficult task of revising another author’s work has been 
so excellently carried out by the editor that it will 
undoubtedly for a long time retain its position among 
books upon the chemistry of paints. Every detail has 
undergone a careful revision, and while the original 
. general plan has not been ,altered, in some cases it hasbeen 
found necessary practically to re-write whole chapters. 
For example, the accounts of lead and zinc whites have 
heen very greatly enlarged, and the general nature and 
properties of pigments are now treated more fully than 
before, while the chapter on varnishes has been extensively 
altered. 

Natural Hock Asphalts and Bitumens . By Arthur 

Danby. London : Constable and Co., Ltd. 19x3, 

The author of this work has practically broken fresh 
ground in English literature, for no book has been pub¬ 
lished during the last twenty years upon rock asphalts, and 
his unbiassed account of the nature and uses of asphalts 
^tnd.bitumens has no rival in the language. The geology 
and history of the subject are treated very fully, the 
chapters on the latter being possibly rather overloaded with 
.material, which, though interesting, is not of very great 
importance to practical or scientific men. After long 
accounts of the sources of asphalt in Europe and America, 
the extraction and preparation of rock asphalt is not 
reached until Chapter IX., more than half-way through 
the book. Here- are given detailed descriptions of the 
practice in the mines, quarries, and factories of Escbers- 
hausen, Brunswick, followed by full and lucid accounts of 
modem work on methods of analysis. The author has 
had extensive experience of the employment of asphalt for 
various purposes, and states very clearly and definitely the 
conclusions he has come to and his reasons for them, when 
they differ, as they not infrequently do, from those of other 
authorities. 

Die Anwendung Hoher Drucke bet Chemischen Vorgdngen 
und eine Nachbildung des Entstehungsprozesses der 
SteinkohU . (“ The Employment' of High Pressures in 

Chemical Processes, and a Reproduction of the Method 
of Formation of Coal”). By Dr. Friedrich Bergius. 
Halle (Saale): Wilhelm Knapp. 1913. ,(M. 2.80). 

In this monograph an account is given of the author’s 
investigation ot the effect of pressure upon chemical 
reactions, and the application of the results obtained to .the 
case of the formation of coal. In many respects his work 
must be regarded as unfinished, and further experiments 
are necessary to throw light upon some points, On the, 
other band, from the study of the chemical and physical 
properties of superheated water certain definite conclusions 
as to the origin of coal may be drawn, and the author was 
well advised to publish the material he had accumulated, 
even although the research is by no means completed. 

Physikalische Chemie der Homogenen und Heterogenm 
Gasreaktionen. (“ Physical Chemistry of Homogeneous 
and Heterogeneous Gas Reactions”). By Dr. Karl 
Jellinek. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 19x3. (M. 30). 

The object of this monumental work on the physical 
chemistry of gas reactions is to show what light has been 
thrown by modern research in physical chemistry on the 
nature and occurrence of gaseous reactions, and also to 
illustrate chemical conceptions by reference to expert- 
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mentally observed facts. Tbe text is divided into four 
sections. The first and longest deals with the statics of 
gas reactions; in the theoretical part of this section the 
references to Planck’s work are very numerous, and a 
thorough exposition is given of the theory of heat radia¬ 
tion. Tne experimental work which has been done on the 
subject is very fully described. The second section, on 
kinetics, is comparatively short, and deals almost entirely 
with homogeneous reactions, hardly any work having yet 
been published on heterogeneous reactions. The two last 
sections of the book deal with the electrochemistry 
and photochemistry of gas reactions, and give particularly 
interesting accounts of the research which has been done 
is the last few years in these branches of physical chemistry. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 


Not*.—All degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 


Bulletin de la Society Ckimique de France. 

Vol; xiii.-xiv., No. 11,1913. 

x*5.Hexenie Ether Oxides. -R. Dionneau.—Phenoxy- 
hexene, C6H5OC6H11, can be obtained by the action of 
sodium on i.3.phenoxyiodopropane, C 6 H 5 0 (CH 2 ) 3 I. On 
brominstion it yields a dibromide, Cef^OCfiHjrBra. 
Excess of fuming hydriodic acid converts it into diiodo- 
bexane, C6Hi 2 I 3 , wh ; le with the gaseous acid it gives 
phenoxyiodohexane, tbe magnesium derivative of which 
with water yields pbenoxyhexane. Phenoxyhexene gives 
phenoxyvalerianic acid on oxidation. 

Amino Alcohols.—M. Brenans.—The author has 
studied the series of amino alcohols prepared by the action 
of the fatty amines on the products of condensation of 
epichlorhydrine or dichlorhydrine with the phenols, and 
has also prepared some glyceric ethers of the phenols 
b'xmologons with phenoxypropanediol. Aminophenoxy- 
propanediol is specially interesting on account of its 
physiological action. It c intains two very active groups, 
die amino group and the group OCH2.CHOH.CH2OH. 

Fluorine in Reagents.—P. Carles_It has been shown 

that fluorine is a constituent of the ashes of various 
vegetables, of sea*water* &c., but the author also finds 
that it is very difficult to obtain certain reagents quite free 
from fluorine. Thus nitric acid and its salts, baryta, 
barium acetate, sodium bicarbonate, potassium bicarbonate, 
ammonium carbonate, &c., always contain appreciable 
amounts. Hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, on the other 
hand, ate often quite free from fluorine. 

Gravimetric Method of Determining Carbonic Acid. 
—A. Dejeanne.—TheC 0 2 to be determined is precipitated/ 
by a titrated solution of baryta, strontia, or lime. Mag¬ 
nesium chloride solution is added, and thus a compound is 
obtained which is stable towards the C 0 2 of the air. An 
aliquot part of the solution is separated, and the barium, 
strontium, or calcium is determined as sulphate, carbonate, 
or oxalate. Since tbe strength of the baryta solution was 
known tbe amount of CO* fixed can be deduced. 

New Method of Determining Lactic Acid.—A. 
Beliet.—To determine lactic acid in complex organic sub¬ 
stances the albuminoids are first precipitated by Patein 
and Dufau’s reagent. The filtrate is neutralised, treated 
with dilute H 2 S 0 4 , mixed with sulphate of sodium and 
sand, and extracted with anhydrous ether in a Soxhlet’s 
extractor. The lactic acid is then determined as ethyl 
aldehyde, using the property the latter possesses of 
reducing an argentic ammoninm-sodium solution. The 
das devised a special apparatus for dropping the 
aldehyde into an argentic solution of known strength? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Iron and Steel Institute.— Brussels Meeting , Sept. 
1—4, 1913.—The Autumn Meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held at the Palais des Academics, Brussels, 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 1st to 4th, 1913. The following is the list of 
Papers that are expected to be submitted:— ; 

Arraand Baar (Liege)—“ Reinforced Pile Foundations 
for Blast-furnaces.” 

Prof. E. D. Campbell and F. D. Haskins (University of 
Michigan)—“Some Experiments of the Effect of 
Heat Treatment on the Colorimetric Test for Carbon 
in a 0*32 Carbon Steel.” 

Prof. A. Campion and J. M. Ferguson (Glasgow)—“A 
Method of Preparing Sections of Fractures of Steel 
for Microscopic Examination.” 

Baron E. Coppde (Brussels) The Manufacture of Coke 
in Belgium.” 

General L. Cubillo (Madrid)—“ The Manufacture of 
Armour-piercing Projectiles.” 

Otto Frick (Beckenham, Kent)—“ The Electric Refining 
of Steel in an Induction Furnace of Special Type.” 

Emil Gathmann (Baltimore) —“Commercial Production 
Of Sound Steel Ingots.” 

Gevers-Orban (Liege)— 11 The Distillation of Tat in 
Metallurgical Practice.” 

E. Houbaer (Liege)—“ The Use of Coke-oven and Blast¬ 

furnace Gases in Metallurgy.” 

Prof. H. Hubert (University of Liege)—“ Present 
Methods of Testing, with Special Reierence to the 
Work of the International Association for Testing 
Materials.” 

Baron E. De Laveleye (Brussels)—“A Historical Survey 
of the Metallurgy of Iron in Belgium.” 

F. Rogers (Sheffield) — “ So - called * Crystallisation 
Through Fatigue.’ ” 

Prof. A. Sauveur (Cambridge University, U.S.A.)— 
“ The Allotropic Transformations of Iron.” 

Dr. J. E. Stead (Middlesbrough)—“A New Method for 
the Determination of the Critical Points Ac x and 
Arx.” 

Dr. J. E. Stead (Middlesbrough) and Prof. H. C. HP. 
Carpenter (Manchester)—“ The Crystallising Pro¬ 
perties of Electro-deposited Iron.” 

Benjamin Talbot (Middlesbrough)—“ Modern Open- 
hearth Steel Furnaces.” 

Gustave Trasenster (Ougree, Belgium)—” The Use of 
Oxygen in, Blast-furnaces.” 

C. Vattier (Valparaiso)—“ Note on the Principal Deposits 
of Iron Ore in Chili.” 

Members intending to take part in the discussion of any 
of the above papers can be supplied with copies a week 
before the Meeting on application to the Secretary, G. C. 
Lloyd, 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

Solubility of Active Deposit of Radium.—E. Ram- 
stedt.—The rate of solution of the active deposit of radium 
depends upon the material and the surface of the body 
upon which it* is deposited. Clean polished glass is the 
best to use for studying the deposit. If the induced activity 
is deposited on the glass as radium A only half the radium 
B and C formed can dissolve. On platinum and gold 
from 60—70 per cent dissolves. Radium C is soluble in 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids, less soluble 
m water, ammonia, and solutions of sodium carbonate, 
and very slightly soluble in organic liquids. Radium B 
dissolves more rapidly than radium C in water and in dilute 
acids, less rapidly than radium C in alkaline solutions, and 
only very slightly in organic liquids. The rate of solution 
increases with the temperature, both for radium B and 
radium C. Radium A is fairly soluble in the above sol¬ 
vents and[ in organic liquids. Oxygen enormously diminishes 
the solubility of the active deposit of radium,— Le Radium, 
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MOISTURE IN CLOTH. 

By E. G. BRYANT, B.A., B.Sc. 

A few weeks ago I was asked to examine some cloth that 
had been exposed for a short time, not more than an hour, 
in a shop which had been flooded with water from a fire- 
engine. The idea was that, during that time, it might 
have become so damp as to render it liable to mildew; 
there was no question as to its having been actually 
wetted. A roll of the cloth was wrapped up in waterproof 
paper and sent to me, together with a piece of almost 
Identical cloth, bought in the ordinary way of business and 
similarly protected. Neither piece was opened in the 
laboratory until all preparations had been made for 
treating it. 

The cloth was a so-called Harris tweed, though from its 
uniform texture and only very medium roughness and 
thickness, it was probably machine made. In order to 
test its degree of moisture I cut out six small pieces 
weighing from 1 to a grins. Three were cut near the 
edge ana three about half-way across the breadth; one 
pair from the outside of the roll, one pair from about the 
middle, and the third pair from the innermost layers. A 
similar pair of samples was cut from the smaller sample 
which had only been exposed to the ordinary atmosphere 
of the locality. 

Each sample was cut, weighed, and put to dry 
separately, the remainder of the cloth being protected 
meanwhile from the atmosphere; the samples were 
weighed between close-fitting watch-glasses. They were 
dried for half-an hour at a temperature not above 70° C.; 
further heating caused no change of weight. The per¬ 
centage losses of weight were as follows: — 

Sample unexposed to water .. .. 13*96 


1278 

Outside of roll.12*29 

12*8 

Middle of roll .. .. .. 13*8 

13*09 

Innermost layer.13*49 

13*25 


These seemed extremely high; therefore, in order to 
ascertain that nothing but water had been lost, the 
samples were left open in the laboratory till next morning, 
nine or ten hours. On re-weighing them it was found in 
every case that the original weight had been regained 
within at most 5 mgs.; in one instance an actual increase 
of 3 mgs. was found. 

Port Elizabeth is on the sea-coast, and is rather noted 
for a humid atmosphere. Still it is somewhat surprising 
to find that an ordinary piece of cloth has here a normal 
water content of 12 to 14 per cent. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be interested to compare these results with 
any obtained in different localities. 



Catalytic Hydrogenation of Acetylenic y -Glycols 
In presence of Palladium Black.—Georges Dupont.— 
The mechanism of hydrogenation in presence of palladium 
black is different with diSerent classes of glycols. With 
fatty glycols the hydrogenation of the alcoholic function 
acts only on the acetylenic glycol, and the saturated 
alcohol is not reducible. With the aromatic glycols, on 
the other hand, the hydrogenation is total, and from 
diphenyl butanediol, for example, the hydrocarbon can be 
obtained quantitatively .—Comptes Rendus , clvi., No. ax. 


THE PRECIPITATION OP GOLD BY 
MANGANOUS SALTS.* 

By A. D. BROKAW. 

Some interesting occurrences of gold associated with 
manganese dioxide led to the suspicion that manganous 
salts, under certain conditions, might react with solutions 
of gold salts to bring about a mutual precipitation; the 
gold in the free state and the manganese as hydrated man¬ 
ganese dioxide. A search for literature on such reactions 
was without avail, and experiments were undertaken with 
a view to ascertaining if such a reaction is possible, and if 
so, under what conditions it can take place. The reaction 
in question is in a sense the reverse of the series of reactions 
involved in the well-known “ chlorination process ” of ex¬ 
tracting gold from its ores:— 

M11O2 4 4 ^C 1 « MnCls 4 * 6 Ia 4 2HaO 
and 

3CI2 4- 2 Au » 2 AuC 1 3 . 

The reaction is doubtless much more complex than the 
summary equations, but it will be seen that a reversal of 
the series would lead to the formation of gold and man¬ 
ganese dioxide. 

Auric chloride solutions of varing concentrations were 
mixed with solutions of manganous chloride with concen¬ 
trations ranging from 0*5 N up to saturation, but no re¬ 
action was detected even when the mixture was boiled for 
several minutes. The addition of a very small amount of 
alkali to the mixtures, in the cold, caused an immediate 
precipitation of a dark brown mass resembling manganese 
dioxide in the hydrated form commonly precipitated. The 
precipitate was collected, carefully washed to free it from 
the gold solution, and then treated with standard oxalic 
acid, containing a small amount of sulphuric acid. The 
solution thus obtained was divided into equal portions; 
one was analysed for manganese and the other titrated 
for loss of oxalic acid. < The results showed that for every 
equivalent of manganese an equivalent of oxygen had been 
taken up by the oxalic acid, proving the precipitate to be 
manganese dioxide. In a check experiment the precipitate 
was taken into solution with the standard oxalic-sulphuric 
acid mixture, which was titrated for loss of acid. The 
manganese in solution was then re-precipitated as hydrated 
manganese dioxide by a standard method, and the pre¬ 
cipitate was again treated with the standard acid mixture. 
The same loss of acid as before showed the original 
precipitate to be manganese dioxide. 

Gold was left by the solution of oxalic acid, and was 
readily recognised as such. 

Gold chloride solutions are notably acid in their reaction, 
due probably to hydrolysis in paft, and in part to the 
ionisation of an addition product with water. Hittorf and 
Salkowsky showed by electrolytic experiments that gold 
chloride solution is ionised as follows:— 

s— 

2H+AUCI3O. 

Solutions of gold chloride show marked acid properties 
toward indicators, and apparently the acidity thus developed 
is sufficient to suppress the reaction 

2Au+ + + 4 * 3 Mn+ + 2Au + Mn+ + -M*. 

If we postulate the intermediate formation of MnC)4 in 
minimal amounts, we are justified in assuming that the 
salt would be largely hydrolysed, since tetravalent man¬ 
ganese is a very weak base. This hydrolysis would be 
suppressed by the presence of acids, but on reducing the 
acidity hydrolysis might become effective, forming the 
very slightly soluble hydrated manganese dioxide, and 
with this removed from the equilibrium system by precipi¬ 
tation, the reaction might proceed until concentrations 
were diminished to equilibrium conditions. 

It is of interest to note that the precipitation began long 

* Paper presented at the Milwaukee Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, March, 19x3. From the. Journal of Inditsttial and 
Engineering Chemistry, v. r No. 7 » 
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before the solutions.were entirely neutralised, as shown 
by indicator tests. This was shown in another way by 
placing a crystal of Iceland spar in the mixture of gold and 
manganous chlorides in solution* A slight effervescence 
occurred, and after a few hours the crystal was covered 
with a brown coat of manganese dioxide m which flakes 
of gold were plainly visible. The precipitation of gold 
was practically complete when an excess of MnCJa was 
employed, though this solution had at least the acidity of 
saturated carbonic acid. 

An interesting reaction of similar nature was found to 
take place between auric chloride solution and manganous 
carbonate* The precipitated carbonate (doubtless amor¬ 
phous, in part, at least) reacts at once, and is turned to 
the dark brown hydrated dioxide. The crystallised car¬ 
bonate, that is, the mineral rhodochrosite, reacts slowly, 
but, after a day, a crystal was coated with dark brown 
and flakes of gold were plainly discernible. 

Summary . 

If we suppose manganese tetrachloride to be an inter¬ 
mediate product, present only in very minute traces, we 
may find in it some basis of explanation. Suppose— 
2AuCl 3 +3MnCl2 2Au+3MnCl 4 . 

Since tetravalent maganese is an exceedingly weak base 
it should be little ionised, but it may be subject to two 
other sorts of dissociations, namely 

x. A molecular dissociation, M11CI4 =» MnCk+Cl*. 

2. Hydrolytic dissociation, 

M11CI4+4H2O = Mn(OH) 4 +4HCI. 
Theoretically we should have the hydrolysis constant 
Mn(OH) 4 x (HCI) 4 _ v 
MnC4 

assuming hydrolysis according to the above equation. It 
is obvious that the presence of acid would tend to cut 
down the hydrolysis and allow the tetrachloride to become 
sufficiently concentrated to make its molecular dissociation 
appreciable—the greater the concentration of acid the 
greater this tendency—and we may, in this way, easily 
obtain conditions under which free chlorine is liberated, as 
in the chlorination process. 

If, however, the acid concentration is reduced below 
a certain figure the concentration of the tetrahydroxide 
will reach saturation. Any further reduction of acidity 
must result in the precipitation of the hydrated dioxide. 
It will be seen that such an adjustment may be very 
delicate Indeed—and this seems to be supported by the 
lack of success in preparing the tetrachloride, subject, as 
it would be, to both hydrolytic and molecular dissociation. 


THE PYROSULPHATES OF SODIUM AND 
POTASSIUM AS CONDENSING AGENTS. 

By ALLAN F, ODELL and CLEVE W. HINES. 

The availability of the pyrosulphates of sodium and 
potassium as condensing agents seems never to have been 
taken advantage of except in the preparation of acrolein 
from glycerol, and in the preparation of certain alkyl esters 
of aliphatic and aromatic acids (Bogojawlenski, Ber ., 
1905, xxxviii., 3344). The ready conversion of these salts 
into the bisulphates by the addition of water should be the 
means for their effective application as mediums to abstract 
water in organic syntheses. 

Attention was drawn to this probability when an attempt 
was made in this laboratory to find a better method for 
the sulphonation of the mixed alkyl aryl ketones—aceto 
phenone in particular. This ketone could not be sulpho- 
nated satisfactorily by the use of these salts in combination 
with sulphuric acid. At temperatures up to that of the 
water-bath, acetophenone yielded triphenylbenzene in 
varying quantities. The greater part of the acetophenone 


was recovered, most of the time, unchanged. The same 
experiments conducted at temperatures from 140° to 200° 
yielded a large amount of a brittle dark coloured resin. 
This was probably a decomposition product of the ketone 
(Ber,, vii., 1123). 

As a method for the preparation of triphenylbenzene, the 
experiment carried out at low temperatures is probably 
more convenient than the usual method of employing 
hydrochloric acid as a condensing agent (i loc . cit .). 

The most favourable conditions for the formation of 
triphenylbenzene were determined in the following ex¬ 
periment :— 

Twenty-five grras. of acetophenone are mixed with 
52 grms. of potassium pyrosulphate, freshly prepared and 
finely powdered, and about 4 grms. of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid stirred into the mixture. This is then heated 
in a closed flask in an air-bath to 45° for thirty hours. At 
the end of this time the solid mass is treated once with 
85 per cent alcohol to extract the unchanged acetophenone, 
then with hot water until the acid sulphate of potassium is 
dissolved. The residue remaining, when re-crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid, gives glistening white needles of 
triphenylbenzene, m. p. 172°. The yield varies from 65 
per cent to 85 per cent of the theory. 

This particular condensation would not take place with 
the pyrosulphate alone, even when heated with it in a 
sealed tube for six hours to 180°. Neither would it take 
place with sulphuric acid alone. 

With the idea of testing the applicability of the pyro¬ 
sulphates in other condensations, a number of experiments 
were carried out. The results of these go to show that 
these salts may be used where a mild condensing agent is 
required. 

The general method employed consisted of mixing the 
substances to be condensed in the molecular proportions 
required and adding x molecule of the pyrosulphate for 
each molecule of water to be abstracted. In the examples 
given below, no solvent was used to bring about the 
intimate mixture of the reacting substances. 

The following cases were thought to be of sufficient 
value to give the processes in detail:— 

Bengal aniline, —Twenty-one grms. of benzaldehyde, 
20 grms.' of aniline, and 52 grms. of potassium pyrosulphate 
are heated on the water-bath for thirty minutes. The 
resulting solid is treated with ether, whereby the benzal- 
aniline is extracted and is obtained almost pure on evapora¬ 
tion of the solvent. The yield is almost quantitative. 

Benzal-malonic Acid.— Nine grms. of malonic acid, 
xo grms. of benzaldehyde, and 28 grms. of pulverised 
potassium pyrosulphate are mixed and heated in the boiling 
water-bath for three hours. The resulting mass is treated 
with 150 cc. of boiling water, heating until everything 
dissolves, and filtered. On cooling slowly, benzalmalonic 
acid crystallises out in an almost pure condition, m. p. 
192—195°. The yield is about 75 per cent of the theory. 

Beneal-acetophenone, —Twelve grms. of acetophenone, 
xo grms. of benzaldehyde, and 25 grms. of pulverised 
sodium pyrosulphate are mixed and heated in the boiling 
water-bath for six hours. The residue is treated with 
75 cc. of water and boiled to dissolve the acid sulphate. 
The unchanged acetophenone and benzaldehyde form a 
layer on the top of the resulting solution, from which the 
benzal-acetophenone crystallises out on standing. The 
crystals are drained ofi and washed with cold water, then 
with dilute alcohol. The compound so obtained is almost 
pure, with a melting-point of 57 0 to 58°. The yield is 
about 30 per cent of the theory. 

Acetanilide .—Thirty grms. of glacial acetic acid, 25 
grms. of aniline, and 25 grms. of pulverised sodium pyro¬ 
sulphate are heated in a flask, with an air condenser, in 
an oil-bath at 130—140® for one hour. The resulting mass 
is powdered and boiled with 300 cc. of water until every¬ 
thing dissolves. On cooling, acetanilide of m. p. 1x3° 
crystallises out. The yield is almost quantitative. 

Efforts to produce condensation between aniline and the 
phenols were not so successful. Condensation apparently 
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took place, probably with the formation of sulphuric acid 
esters (*/., Lassar-Cohen, Arbeitsmethoden, pp. 3x2—3, 
4th Aufl.), which were combined with aniline. The pro¬ 
ducts resulting from the crystallisation of the reaction 
mixture from water, however, consisted chiefly of aniline 
sulphate. These were not further examined. 

When x molecule of benzaldehyde is mixed with x 
molecule of resorcinol and x molecule of potassium pyro* 
sulphate and heated in the water-bath for twenty minutes, 
a presumably quantitative yield of an insoluble amorphous 
canary yellow product results. This contains sulphur, 
probably as* a sulphuric ester also. The compound dis¬ 
solves readily in potassium hydroxide to a deep red 
solution, from which it may be reprecipitated on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. It does not melt below 
300°. This substance will receive more thorough exami¬ 
nation at a later date. 

As condensing agents, the pyrosulphates would seem to 
serve excellently in instances analogous to those that have 
been cited. They have the advantage of being clean add 
convenient to handle, and do not cause the formation of 
resinous or tarry products when used alone. This was 
found to be the case in a large number of experiments 
which were carried out qualitatively. Furthermore, it is 
a simple matter to prepare them quickly by fusing the 
normal sulphates of sodium or potassium with slightly more 
than the theoretical amount of sulphuric anhydride. 

Summary, 

The pyrosulphates of sodium and potassium are con 
venient and effective as mild condensing agents. 

Good results were obtained by means of these agents in 
the preparation of triphenylbenzene, benzal-aniline, benzal- 
malonic acid, benzal-acetophenone, and acetanilide. 

- The pyrosulphates cannot be used to condense the 
phenols with other substances .—Journal of the American 
Chemical Society , xxxv.. No. 1. 


THE BROMINE AND IODOMETRIC METHODS 

FOR THE VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION 
OF CRESOL. 

By C. M. PENCE. 

Of the several methods suggested for the volumetric 
determination of phenol, the bromine method has received 
the most consideration, and in almost every instance where 
bromine has been used an attempt has been made to sub¬ 
stitute iodine in its stead. _ 

The popularity of the bromine method is no doubt due 
to two causes. First, to the fact that it answers the 
demand for a reliable method in the determination of the 
first member of the series, namely, phenol; second, to the 
ease in manipulation resulting from the use of the 
Koppeschaar bromine solution. 

Now cresol is the next member of the homologous 
series; however, it presents upon treatment with bromine 
solution and acid problems quite different from that of 
phenol. Since commercial cresol is a mixture of the three 
isomeric phenols o-, m- t and ^-cresol, the presence of the 
CH 3 group in the different positions necessitates the 
formation of compounds structurally unlike and empirically 
the same, and also causes, in the case of meta cresol, the 
formation, of compounds both structurally and empirically 
different from those formed by 0- and ^-cresols. In 2.4.6- 
tribrom phenol brom, the bromine occupies both the 0 and 
^-positions. Now, in the case of 0- and ^-cresol the CH 3 
group occupies the 0- and ^-positions, and only dibrom- 
cresol and dibromcresol brom compounds can be readily 
formed, since the CH 3 group is more difficult to replace by 
free Br than is a hydrogen atom. However, the CH« 
group is slowly replaced, and prolonged standing (several 
days) results in formation of tribromphenol brom. W. 
Autenrieth and F. Beuttel have recently published the 


results of an extensive investigation along this line (“ Ueber 
die Bestimmung des Phenols, Salicyl Alkohols, der 
Salicyls&ure und ^-Oxybenzoesaure als Tribrom Phenol 
Brom,” Archtv, dir Pharm ., 1910, p. 112). 

Meta cresol forms tribrom-m-cresol brom, since the CH 3 
group is not in the position that the Br atom would 
occupy. 

H. DItzand F. Cedivoda have proposed a bromine method 
for cresols depending upon the difference in speed of 
reactions between bromine and m-cresol on the one hand 
and bromine and 0- and ^-cresols on the other (" Reactions 
of Bromine with Phenol and the Cresols, a Process for 
Calculating the Composition of Mixtures thereof,” Zeit, 
Angeio. Chanty x8gg, pp. 873 and 897; Abstr., Analyst, 
xxv., 74). If either 0- or d-cresol is mixed with a 
known excess of bromine solution, acidified with (1: x) 
hydrochloric acid, and agitated for one minute, on adding 
KI and titrating with thiosulphate it will be found that 
each molecule of 0 - and ^-cresols has absorbed 2 atoms of 
bromine. Under the same conditions each molecule of 
fft-cresol will absorb 3 atoms of bromine. Now, if acidi¬ 
fication is effected by concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
solution shaken for five minutes, and insoluble matter 
removed by filtration, 3 atoms of bromine will have com¬ 
bined with each molecule of 0- and ^-cresol, 4 atoms with 
each molecnle of m-cresol. 

The above method depends for its success upon definitely 
fixed conditions, namely, time, strength of acid, excesB of. 
bromine, &c. F. Russig and G, Fortmann have criticised 
this method ( M Estimation of Cresol,” Zeit. Angela, Chem., 
1901, p. 157; Abstr. Joum. Chem. Soc ., 1901, [a], p. 289), 
and H. Ditz has replied at length {“ Estimation of Cresol,” 
Zeit. Angeta. Chem., 1901, p. 160; Abstr. Joum. Chem. 
Soc., igoi, [a], p. 289). 

The present study of the reaction of bromine and iodine 
upon the different cresols was made for the purpose of 
finding which of the cresols were amenable to assay by 
processes which do not require previous knowledge con¬ 
cerning the percentage of product; that is, by processes 
dependent upon the formation* of definitely fixed com¬ 
paratively stable final products, namely, compounds con¬ 
taining 3 atoms of bromine in combination. , 

Samples of the individual cresols were re-distilled and 
volumetric solutions prepared from the distillates, small 
amounts of N/2 NaOH being added to facilitate solution. 
Aliquot portions of these solutions were used in the several 
determinations. 

The results appearing in the tables are based upon tbe 
formation of dibromcresol brom and tribrom compounds on 
the one hand and diiodo compounds on the other. 

Ortho cresol does not readily form a stable dibrom-o- 
cresol brom or a tribrom compound, as is evidenced in 
Exp. x. However, upon one and a-half hours* standing 
more than sufficient Br is absorbed for tbe formation of 
these compounds, and the addition of xo to 30 cc. of 
xo per cent KI with from one and a-half to three and 
a-half hours* standing does not result in the liberation of 
tbe bromine necessary for tbe formation of either dibrom- 
0-cresol or a tribrom compound, as would occur if reaction 
proceeded in a manner strictly analogous to phenol 
(Exps. 2,3, and 4). 

Now, a greater dilution results in the absorption of a 
smaller quantity of bromine, but results are still too high, 
Exps. 5 and 6. Increased standing after addition of 20 cc.. 
20 per cent KI causes a reversal with practically theoretical 
quantities of bromine absorbed, the time of standing being 
materially reduced upon increase in the quantity of KI 
(Exps. 7, 8, 9, and 10). 

An increase in concentration of bromine in contact with 
o-cresol, as is effected by larger quantities of Br solution, or 
a. decrease in the quantity of cresol solution, results in the 
absorption of much more than the theoretical quantity of 
bromine, and even long standing in contact with increased 
quantities of KI, suitable reversal does not take place 
(Exps. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15). 

The effect due to increase in the quantity of acid is very 
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Ortho Cresol. 


No- 

Ortho cresol. 

N/10 Br. 

h 2 o. 

Cone. HC 1 . 

Time of standing. 

to per cent KI. Cone. HCI. Time of standing. 

Results. 


Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Hrs. 

Mins. 

Cc. Cc. 

Hrs. Mms. 

Per cent. 

X. 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

0 

20 

10 — 

1 

30 

94*45 

2. 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

I 

30 

10 ^ — 

X 

30 

103*5 

3. 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

I 

30 

xo ' — 

2 

30 

102*7 

4. 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

X 

30 

30 — 

. 3 

30 

xox*x 

5 . 

20 

50 

275 

5 

I 

30 

20 — 

. 2 

0 

100*98 

6. 

20, 

59 

275 

5 

X 

30 

20 (a) — 

2 ' 

0 

100*68 

7. 

20 

50 

275 

5 

X 

30 

20 — 

*4 

0 

99*78 

8. 

20 

50 

275 

5 

I 

30 

30 ~ 

2 

0 

99*98 

9. 

20 

50 

275 

5 

X 

30 

30 ~ 

3 

30 

100*17 

IO. 

20 

50 

275 

5 

I 

30 

30 — 

4 

30 

99*95 

XI. 

20 

75 

275 

5 

I 

30 

20 — 

2 

0 

109*4 

X 2 * 

15 

50 

275 

5 

X 

30 

30 — 

18 

0 

105*15 

13 * 

IO 

50 

275 

5 

X 

30 

30 — 

18 

0 

106*85 

X4. 

*5 

50 

275 

5 

3 

0 

30 — 

0 

5 

** 3*3 

* 5 » 

15 

50 

275 

2*5 

5 

0 

30 ~ 

18 

0 

106*9 

16. 

xo 

50 

275 

2*5 

4 

0 

30 5 

20 

0 

93*4 

17 - 

15 

50 

275 

2*5 

5 

0 

30 5 

40 

0 

86*22 

No . 

Ortho cresol 

1 . N/10 1 . 

CHsC 00 Na. 3 H 2 0 . 

Time of standing. 

Procedure. 

Result. 

Excess N/10 I 


Cc. 

Cc. 


Grins. 

Hrs. 

Mins. 


Per cent. 


Cc. 

tS. 

25 

50 

, 

5 

0 

30 

Dilated, added 5 cc. 

1 93'66 


-fc 25 

19. 

25 

5 ° 


5 

I 

*5 

CHCI3, titrated with 

100 04 


±25 

20. 

25 

50 


5 

*4 

0 

■ N/10 thiosulphate, 

10071 


±25 

21 . 

25 

5 ° 


9 

I 

0 

using starch as in¬ 

99*93 


±25 

22 . 

25 

50 


9 

2 

0 

dicator. 

100*1 


±25 


(a) Heated to 40° C. after addition of KI. 


Meta Cresol. 


No. 

Meta cresol. 

Cc. 

N/10 Br 
Cc. 

H* 0 . 

Cc. 

Cone. HCI. 
Cc. 

Time of standing. 
Hrs. Mins. 

ao per cent KI. Cone. HCI 
Cc. Cc. 

Time of standing. 
Hrs. Mins. 

Result. 

I. 

20 

50 

— 

5 

O 

I 


IO 

— 

I 

O 

97*9 

2. 

20 

50 

— 

5 

O 

30 


IO 

— 

2 

O 

98*48 

3 - 

20 

50 

— 

5 

I 

0 


IO 

— 

I 

0 

99*2 

4 * 

20 

50 

— 

5 

I 

30 


IO 

— 

2 

0 

95*9 

5 - 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

O 

30 


XO 

— 

2 

0 

99*6 

6. 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

X 

30 


IO 

— 

2 

0 

100*07 

7 * 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

3 

O 


IO 

— 

18 

0 

99 93 

8. 

20 

50 

*75 

5 

6 

0 


40 

— 

18 

0 

99 * 8 * 

9 - 

*5 

50 

*75 

5 

6 

0 


IO 

— 

O 

5 

IOI*XI 

xo. 

*5 

50 

*75 

5 

6 

0 


IO 

— 

O 

30 

100*5 

XX. 

*5 

50 

175 

5 

6 

0 


IO 

— 

X 

30 

100*2 

No. 

X2. 

* 3 - 

14. 

* 5 - 

16. 

Meta cresol. 
Cc. 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

N/10 1 . 
Cc. 
40 
40 
40 
50 
50 

CH a COONa.3H a O. 

Grins. 

9 

9 

NaHCOs. 

Grins. 

0*5 

2*0 

2*0 

Time of standing. 
Hrs. 

I 

1 

X 

2 

2 

Procedure. 

Diluted, added 

5 cc. CHC1 3 , 
titrated with 
thiosulphate, 
starch Indicator. 

about 

and 

N/io* 

using 

Result. 
Per cent. 
Xi8*5 
122*0 
130*0 
155.O 
, 152*0 


Para Cresol . 


No. 

Para cresol. 

N/10 Br. 

H a 0 . 

Cone. HCI. 

Time of standing, ao per cent KI. Cone. HCI. Time of standing. 

Result. 


Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Hrs. 

Mins. 

Cc. 

Cc. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Per cent. 

X. 

20 

50 

275 

5 

X 

O 

10 

— 

2 

! 0 

8x*i 

2. 

20 

50 

275 

5 

4 

30 

xo 

— 

18 O 

95*73 

3 - 

20 

50 


5 

4 

30 

xo 

— 

x8 0 

76*35 

4* 

*5 

5«> 

275 

2*5 

3 

O 

IO 

— 

c 

> 5 

97*34 

5 * 

*5 

50 

275 

, 5 

x 

30 

30 

— 

18 0 

89*72 

6. 

xo 

25 

200 

2*5 

3 

0 

xo 

— 

18 0 

iox*8 

7 - 

xo 

25 

200 

2*5 

3 

O 

20 

— 

18 0 

101*75 

8 . 

XO 

25 

200 

5 

3 

0 

xo 

— 

18 

0 

97*7 

9 * 

10 

25 

200 

2*5 

8 

30 

10 

— 

16 

• 0 

104*6 

10. 

XO 

25 

200 

2*5 

4 

0 

30 

5 

20 0 

84*94 

XX. 

xo 

25 

200 

2*5 

5 

0 

30 

5 

40 0 

82*90 

No. 

12. 

* 3 - 

* 4 *. 

Para cresol. 
Cc. 

25 

25 

25 

N/10 1. 
Cc. 

30 

30 

40 

CH3COON&.3H0O. 

Grms. 

9 

*5 

9 

Time of standing. 
Hrs. 

I 1 

I ! 

Procedure. 

Diluted, added 5 cc. 
CHCI3, titrated with 
N/10 thiosulphate using 


Result. 

98*81 

99*56 

99*75 

Excess. 

Cc. 

25 

25 

25 

* 5 ' 

16. 

25 

2 ? 

5 ° 

5 ® 


9 

9 

X 

2 

J 

starch as indicator. 


99*75 
l 9975 

25 

a 5 
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marked. When bromine is liberated by one-half the usual 
quantity of concentrated HC1 sufficient reversal does not 
take place after addition of KI (Exps. 14 and 15). How¬ 
ever, when an additional 5 cc. of concentrated HC1 are 
added at the same time as the KI, the reversal causes far 
less than theoretical quantities of bromine to remain in 
combination (Exps. 16 and 17). 

Thus it will be seen that practical results dependent upon 
the formation of a dibromcresol brom or tribrom compound 
cannot be obtained except by definitely fixing the several 
conditions of the experiment in pursuance of which a 
previous knowledge of the percentage of o-cresol is 
required. 

Now, when iodine acts upon o-cresol, diiodo-o-cresol is 
formed. The reaction is reversible, and sodium acetate is 
added to unite with the hydriodic acid produced by the 
substituting iodine, thereby causing the reaction to proceed 
to completeness (Exps. 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22). In this 
case the reaction ends with the formation of diiodo com¬ 
pound, hence it is made the basis of the following method 
for the determination of o-cresol. 

Dissolve 2 to 2*5 grms. o-cresol in distilled water con¬ 
taining about io cc. N/2 NaOH to facilitate solution. 
Dilute to rooocc. Withdraw 25 cc. portions and place in 
a 500 cc. glass stoppered receptacle. Add to the receptacle 
approximately 9 grms. sodium acetate, and then 50 cc. 
N/10 I solution. Let stand one hour, dilute with zoo to 
200 cc. distilled water, added a few cc. of CHCI3 to dis¬ 
solve the precipitated diiodocresol, and titrate with N/10 
thiosulphate, using starch as an indicator. 

1 cc. N/10 I —.0*002681 pm. o-cresol. 

Meta cresol does not rapidly form tribrora-m-cresol brom 
with the subsequent formation of tribrom-m-cresol upon 
standing in contact with KI (Exps. 1, 2, and 3). If the 
m-cresol solution stands one and a half hours in contact 
with the bromine and then 10 cc- 20 per cent KI are added, 
and solution is allowed to stand one to two hours, all the 
cresol is converted into tribrom m-cresol (Exp. 4). 

Dilution permits a more rapid reaction which almost 
completes itself in half an hour. The addition of KI 
causes a complete reversal, even though the time of 
standing in contact with free bromine has been much pro¬ 
longed (Exps. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, io, and 11). 

It is thus apparent that tn cresol may be determined by 
a conversion into the tribrom compound. 

Upon the other hand, when iodine acts upon m-cresol in 
the presence of sodium acetate or sodium bicarbonate, a 
diiodO compound that may be made the basis of calculation 
is not produced (E. Richard, ** Preparation of Iodo Deriva¬ 
tives of Phenol,” Journ . Pharm. Chew., 1902, xv., [5], 
217; Abstr. Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind 1902 p. 423 ; Mes¬ 
senger and vortmann, “ New Class of Iodated Phenols,” 
Ber ., xxii., 2312 ; Abstr. Jonm. Chem . Soc ., 1889, p. 1150). 
More than the theoretical quantity of iodine is absorbed 
{Exps. 12, 13, 14. and 16). 

Para cresol absorbs bromine much more slowly than 
either of the other cresols. Under similar experimental 
conditions, four and a-half hours’ standing in contact 
with free bromine results in absorption of only 95*73 P er 
cent of the theoretical quantity (Exps. 1, 2, and 3). If 
concentration of free bromine is increased and the usual 


quantity of HC1 decreased one-half, the bromine in com¬ 
bination exceeds the amount necessary for the formation 
of a dibrom-/*-cresol brom or tribromcresol compound, and 
eighteen hours’ standing does not result in sufficient 
decomposition even though the quantity of KI is doubled 
{Exps. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9). 

However, an increase in both HC1 and KI results in a 
most pronounced reversal (“ Zur Qaantitativen Bestim- 
mung des Phenols auf Parakresols in Gemischen derselbe n 
und ihre Anwendungand den Ham,” Pharm. Zentralhdlle, 
jqh, p. 1288), which is due to the decomposition of di- 
brom-^-cresol brom into dibrom-^-cresol (Exps. 10 and 11). 

Here, again, the result is directly dependent upon condi¬ 
tions, and previous knowledge is necessary on the part of 
the operator. 


Now, when iodine reacts with ^-cresol in presence of the 
condensing agent sodium acetate, diiodo-^ cresol is formed 
in theoretical quantity if sufficient time is allowed for 
reaction to complete itself. 

This reaction is made the basis of a method for the 
determination of ^-cresol {Exps. 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16). 
The procedure is exactly the same as that given under 
o-cresol. 

Summary . 

z. Usual bromine methods for determination of cresol 
depend upon fixed conditions presupposing a previous 
knowledge on the part of the operator, and while they may 
be of service they do not satisfy the demand for a desirable 
method. 

2. Tribrom-o- and ^-cresol brom compounds cannot be 
formed in a manner analogous to the production of 2.4.6- 
tribrom phenol brom. Dibromcresol brom compounds are 
formed, and finally tribromphenol brom; however, 0- and 
/’•cresols cannot be determined volumetrically by a con¬ 
version into these compounds. 

3. Meta cresol is determined by a conversion into 
tribrom-m-cresol. 

4. Ortho and para cresols form diiodo compounds, and 
this reaction is made the basis of a method for their 
determination. 

5. Meta cresol does not yield diiodo compounds under 
the same conditions; hence, cresol U.S.P. or any mixture 
containing m-cresol cannot be determined by a volumetric 
iodine method. — 1 journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry , iv., No. 7. 

REACTIONS OF OZONE WITH CERTAIN 
INORGANIC SALTS.* 

By YOSHITO YAMAUCHI. 

Several workers, among whom we may mention 
Sch&nbein, Williamson, Maquenne, an<f Mailfert, have 
studied the oxidation of certain inorganic salts by ozone, 
but report, for the most part, only the final products of the 
reactions and not the way in which the ozone has acted to 
bring them into existence. The author has therefore, at 
the suggestion of Prof. M. Chikashige, sought to get more 
accurate information upon this point, and presents the fol¬ 
lowing as a brief account of his investigation:— 

I. Method of Investigation. 

Estimation of the Ozone which is to he used for Oxidation. 
—To determine the concentration of ozonised oxygen 
before consuming it, there has existed only one method, 
that of directly weighing a certain known volume of it and 
of comparing this weight with that of an equal amount of 
pure oxygen. Since this method is by no means con 
venient, the author contrived a new one, that of filling two 
large cylindrical glass tubes of known volumes with one 
and the same sample of ozone, so that he could use one 
for the purpose of estimation and the other for the 
oxidation. 

Take two tubes, a and b, of nearly equal capacity, 
35 cm. in length, and about 5 cm. in diameter. They are 
provided with glass cocks, a and a 7 , at one end, and with 
double cocks, b and c and b' and c 7 , at the other. They 
are mounted in a somewhat slanting position, and con¬ 
nected with a bent tube at the lower end. Fig. 1 repre¬ 
sents the arrangement. Keeping now all the cocks open, 
ozonised oxygen is passed first from a to B, then from b to 
a, the amount of the gas passed each time being almost 
1*5 times more than the total volume of the two tubeB. 
Working regularly in this manner it was always found that* 
the amount of ozone in both tubes stood almost in a con¬ 
stant ratio, as will be seen below. 

* American Chemical Journal , xlix., No. *. 
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Comparison of the Amount of Ozone in, the Two Tubes .— 
After having filled the tubes with ozonised oxygen, close 
all fize cocks except c and c r , and disconnect the tubes. 
Take then two aliquot portions bf a neutral potassium 
iodide solution, and pour them each into two different 
beakers, from which transfer them separately into the 
spaces between b and c, and V and c\ respectively. Then, 
shutting off the cocks e and c* and opening the others, 
b and b\ let the solutions into the cylindrical parts of the 
tubes, and shake vigorously until they no longer give the 
odour of ozone. The solutions now containing liberated 
iodine are thoroughly washed down into their original 
vessels, and, after being acidified with a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid, are titrated for iodine by means of a 
standard solution of sodium thiosulphate (cf. Treadwell 
and Anneler, Zeit. Anorg. Chem ., 1906, xlviii., 87). The 
amounts of the ozone corresponding to these quantities are 
calculated from the well established equation ;— 

O3+2KI» KjjO+■ Oa+12 . • • • 1. 

The amount of ozone thus found in the two tubes is 
compared after being re-calculated on the basis of a litre 
volume and the mean ratio taken from six such deter¬ 
minations, as will be seen in Table I. 

Now, by the aid of this, we can easily calculate the 
amount of ozone in one tube, upon actually finding that in 
the other. 6 

Manner of Ozone Decomposition during the Process of 
Oxidation*— Taking a known amount of ozone, the author 
caused it to act upon a salt in solution, whose amount was 
known and was greater than one equivalent as compared 


; II. Reactions of Ozone Investigated according to this 
Method . 

1. Arseniaus Acid .—That metallic arsenic is oxidised 
by ozone finally to arsenic acid was first made known by 
Schonbein (Liebig's Ann . Chem., 1854, lxxxix., 288). The 
determination of ozone by the use of arsenious acid is 
based on this reaction (Thdnard, Comptes Rendus , lxxv., 
174; Hartley, Joum. Chem . Soc., 1881, xxxix., 120; 
Treadwell and Anneler, Zeit. Anorg . Chem ., 1906, xlviii., 
94)- 

The author took a known amount of ozone contained in 
a cylindrical tube, let in an aliquot portion of a neutral 
potassium arsenite solution, and allowed the mixture to 
react for about half-an hour, the quantity of the oxidised 
salt being then calculated from the amount of the 
unchanged arsenite, as determined by the use of a 
standard iodine solution. The ratio of the ozone to the 
arsenite oxidised is given in Table II. 


Table II. 




Arsenious acid 

Arsenious acid 

No. 

Ozone, 
in grm. 

oxidised by the 
ozone, in grm. 

per grm ozone, 
in grms. 

I .. 

0*0093 

0*0204 

2*ig 

2 .. 

0*0080 

0*0149 

1*86 

3 •* 

0*0059 

0*0138 

2 ‘34 

4 • • 

o*oii6 

0*0243 

2*10 

5 •• 

0*0098 

0*0215 

Mean .. •* •• 

2*19 

i : 2*14' 


C(y 



with the ozone used. When the reaction was over, h< 
estimated the amount of the oxidised salt, from which, bj 
taking account of the amount of ozone used, he coulc 
directly infer how the oxone decomposed before the 
oxidation; whether as— 

03 -Oa+O.. 

where only one-third the oxygen atoms would have entered 
into the reactions, or as— 

0.3. 

where all three atoms would have taken part in the oxida¬ 
tion. With the aid of such inferences, he established 
chemical equations to represent the oxidising action oi 
ozone according to the various cases. 


No. 


1 .. 

2 .. 

3 •• 

4 *• 

5 - 

6 .. 


Table I. 

Ozone in grm. Ozone in grm. 


Per 671 cc. 
(Tube a). 

Per litre 
(a). 

Per 693 cc. 
(Tube b). 

Per litre 
(6). 

a\b. 

0*0058 

0*0087 

0*0062 

0*0089 

0*98 

0*0053 

0*0080 

0*0058 

0*0083 

0*96 

0*0048 

o*oo7r 

0*0044 

0*0064 

i’ii 

0*0081 

0*0120 

0*0087 

0*0126 

0*95 

0*0032 

0*0048 

0*0032 

0*0046 

1*04 

0*0147 

0*0219 

0*0151 

Mean 

0*0217 

1*01 

roi 


This reaction is therefore well represented by the usukl 
equation— 

AS2O3 + 2O3 ** AS2O5 + 2O2 .... 4, 

as it requires 2*06 grms. arsenious oxide per grm. ozone. 

2. Stannous Chloride. —The conversion of a stannous 
into a stannic salt by ozone has been studied by Schonbein 
(Liebig's Ann. Chem., 1854, lxxxix., 293) and Williamson 
(Una., 1847, I 4)* If the reaction is, as in other cases,— 

3SnCl 2 +6HCl + 30 3 e3SnCl4+3Ha0 + 302 . 5, 

the amount of the stannous chloride oxidised by ozone 
would be in the ratio of 3 96 grms. to 1 grm. of the latter. 
But if the reaction takes place as follows: - 

3SnCl a +6HCl + 0 3 -3SnCI 4 4 3H 2 0 . . 6, 

the ratio would be 11*87 gims. stannous chloride to 1 grm. 
ozone ; besides, the pressure in the reaction tube would be 
then very much reduced, since oxygen is no longer pro¬ 
duced m a volume equal to the ozone consumed. 

According to the author’s experiments the reaction 
seems to proceed exactly as shown in Equation 6, and not 
as , in .5‘ .After a known quantity of a stannous chloride 
solution tn hydrochloric acid had been mixed in the usual 
-manner with a known quantity of ozone, and left for 
about half-an-hour with constant shaking, the amount of 
the stannous chloride entering into reaction was calculated 
from the amount of the unoxidised salt, which was found 
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by the use of a standard iodine solution, subtracted from 
the total amount of the salt taken. The results of the 
experiments are given in Table 111. 




Table III. 
Stannous chloride 

Stannous chloride 

No. 

Ozone, 
in grm. 

oxidised by the 
ozone, in grm. 

per grm, ozone, 
in grins. 

1 .. 

0*0077 

0*1147 

14-89 

2 .. 

0*0119 

0*1550 

13-03 

3 •• 

0*0089 

01392 

15-64 


Mean .. .. .. 1: 14*52 


This ratio nearly coincides with that calculated from 
Equation 6. That it is a little more than the latter is due, 
perhaps, to the simultaneous action of the co-existing 
ordinary oxygen. It must, however, not be forgotten 
that what causes the reaction for the main part is the 
ozone and not the oxygen, because the reaction goes on 
very rapidly only at first, and as soon as the ozone is used 
up, the reaction becomes notably slower. Thus the two 
tubes, A and B, were equally filled with ozone, and treated 
with equal quantities of a stannous chloride solution. 
One of the tubes was then left for only twenty minutes, 
and the other for a much longer interval of time. The 
oxidation stopped after a certain lapse of time; the degrees 
of oxidation in both tubes, expressed in terms of the 
stannous chloride, were nearly the same in spite of so 
great a difference in time. The results of four such 
experiments are given in Table IV. 



Table IV. 

• 

Time, in 

Degrees of oxidation in 


minutes. 

terms of stannous chloride. 

eIt. 

20 

140 

0*1368] 

0*1468) 


1/1-07 

20 

IOO 

0*2015 ] 

0*2120 j 


1/1-05 

20 

60 

0*1795 

0*2062j 

\ 

1/1-15 

20 

0*2255 j 

\ 

1/0-95 

: 

40 

0*2133] 

F 


Mean. 1 : x*o6 

Hence, we have here a new instance of oxidation by 
ozone, in which the latter acts by decomposing itself 
according to Equation 3. 

3. Sodium Thiosulphate .—The action of ozone on 
sodium thiosulphate seems not to have been studied 
hitherto by any chemist. When a solution of this salt is 
shaken with ozone, it becomes milky through the separa¬ 
tion of sulphur, while the solution, which remains quite 
neutral during the reaction, contains sulphite and sulphate, 
besides some unchanged thiosulphate. 

Whether or not a part of the sulphite and sulphate 
comes from the oxidation of the precipitated sulphur by 
ozone cannot yet be definitely decided, because sulphur is 
oxidisable, according to Mailfert (Comptes Hendus , 1882, 
xciv., 1186), while according to Schonbein (Liebig's Ann . 
Ckem ., 1854, lxxxix., 282) it is not. With regard to the 
author’s experiment, in which he passed ozone a long time 
through the precipitated sulphur with neutral reaction 
suspended in water, he could find only an almost insignificant 
quantity of sulphite formed. However, in order to make 
the problem as simple as possible he did not take into 
account the presence of sulphite from such a source. 

Then the quantitative estimation Of the reactions was 
effected in the following manner: — 

As usual, a known amount of a sodium thiosulphate 
solution was introduced into the tube containing a known 
amount ol ozone, and the mixture was allowed to stand 
for about half-an-hour with frequent shaking. After being 
separated from the precipitated sulphur, the solution was 
then examined for its iodine equivalent (6, V.); the latter 
covers the amount of both the thiosulphate in excess and 
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sulphite. Barium chloride was added to this sblution, 
precipitating all the sulphates, a part of which had been 
originally present through the oxidation of the thiosulphate 
by ozone, and the rest derived from the sulphite oxidised 
by iodine. The amount of the sulphates (r, V.) therefore 
corresponded to the total weight of the thiosulphate 
entering into reaction (2, V.) with a definite volume of 
ozone (cf ,, Equation 9). Then from the excess (4, V.) of the 
thiosulphate originally taken (3, V.) over that actually 
entering into reaction (2, V.), may be directly calculated 
its iodine equivalent (5, V.), and the difference (7, V.) 
between this value and that determined before (6, V.), 
which is a little greater, gives exactly the amount of the 
sulphite, the amount of the thiosulphate corresponding to 
it being then calculated from it (8, V.). The amount of 
the thiosulphate changing into the sulphate (g, V.) can be 
also calculated by taking the difference , of the above 
quantity from the total amount of the thiosulphate entering 
into the reaction (2, V.). The ratio of the thiosulphate 
changing either into the sulphite or into the sulphate 
becomes nearly 1:2 from the mean of four such experi¬ 
ments, as will be seen from Table V. 

Table V. 

No. Description. I. II. III. IV. 

1. Barium sulphate found 0*0733 o 1244 0*0826 0*1024 

2. Sodium thiosulphate en¬ 

tering into reaction 

(calc, from 1) .. .. 0*0496 0*0843 0*0560 0*0694 

3. Sodium thiosulphate 

originally taken (found) 01606 0*1606 0*1606 0*1606 

4. Excess of sodium thio¬ 

sulphate escaping the 
reaction (diff. between 3 

and 2).0*1110 0*0763 0*1046 0*0912 

5. Iodine equivalent to the 

above salt (calc.) . .. 0 0891 0*0613 0*0840 0*0732 

6. Iodine equivalent to the 

thiosulphate solution 
soon after the reaction 

with ozone /found) .. 0*1146 0*1142 0*1144 0*1148 

7. Difference between 5 

and 6.0*0255 0*0529 0*0304 0*0416 

8. Sodium thiosulphate 

changing into the sul¬ 
phite (a) (calc, from 7) 0*0159 0*0329 0*0190 0*0259 

g. Sodium thiosulphate 

changing into the sul¬ 
phate (diff. between 2 


and 8).0*0337 0 0514 0*0370 0*0435 

10. Ratio of 8 to 9 .. .. 1 : 2*1 1 : i*6 1 : 2*0 1 : 1*7 

Mean, z : 2. 


(a) From the equation 21 4 Na 2 S0 3 + H 2 0 - 2HI + Na 2 S0 4 
we see that two atoms of iodine are equivalent to 
to 1 molecule of sodium sulphite, which is now in 
its turn equivalent to 1 molecule of sodium 
thiosulphate. 

Hence we find that 2 molecules of sodium sulphate are 
always produced together with 1 molecule sodium sul-. 
phite. Perhaps we have no other way of understanding 
this reaction than by supposing it to take place in two 
successive stages. The first is the catalytic decomposition 
of the thiosulphate into sulphite and sulphur, where the 
ozone effects no oxidation at all; thus— 

3Na 2 S 2 0 3 * 3Na 2 S03+3§ • * - * . 7* 
Then follows the second stage, in which only two out of 
the 3 molecules of sodium sulphite are acted upon by 
ozone, so that the reaction may be expressed as follows:— 

2Na 2 S0 3 ^203«2Na 2 S04+20 2 ... 8. 
Since we know the amount of ozone necessary to effect 
the oxidation of thiosulphate, as shown in (9, V.), into. 
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sulphate, we can calculate the amount of the oxidised 
thiosulphate per gnu. ozone, thus :— 

Table VI. 


Analysis of Milk and Milk Products 


No. Ozone, 

Sodium thiosulphate 
changed into the 

Sodium thiosulphate 
per grm. ozone. 

in grm. 

sulphate, in grm. 

in grms. 

I . * 0*0101 

0*0337 

3*34 

2 .. 0*0173 

0*0514 

2*97 

3 .. o*oiz r 

0*0370 

3*33 

4 .. 0*0139 

°'° 43 S 

3*13 


Mean 


i : 3'ig 


per 


Calculated for z molecule sodium thiosulphate 
molecules ozone, as may be deduced from Equation 8, we 
have the ratio i: 3*29, which is really in good accord with 
the experimental ratio. 

Combining now the two Equations 7 and 8, we establish 
the following to account approximately for the whole course 
of the reaction of ozone with sodium thiosulphate 

3Na 2 S*0 3 +2O3 *2Na a S0 4 «f Na*S0 3 -f- 2O2 4-3S . 9. 

(To be continued). 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF ALUMINIUM. 

Aluminium is a very useful metal, although it is so cora- 

S veiy new to us; but like other metals it has its 
, which we seek to neutralise by alloying it with 
other materials, since the action of heat upon it does not 
effect any desirable changes therein, as is the case with 
steel. 

. Among the experiments that have been made in the way 
of alloying are those with cobalt, the results of which have 
not become very generally known, and which are 
especially interesting when the action of this alloy is 
increased by the addition of tungsten and molybdenum. 
Scientific researches into the chemical relation of alu- 
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ANALYSIS OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS.* 

The methods employed for the analysis of milk and milk 
products are, in the main, those published and,recom¬ 
mended by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
In the case of some of the determinations, however, it 
has been found that the desired information may be 
obtained through simpler and more rapid procedures than 
those of the official methods. 

The following determinations are regularly made:— 
Total solids, ash, fat, casein, lactose, and number of 
bacteria per cubic centimetre. 

The Determination of Total Solids.—A sample of about 
5 grms. is weighed into a flat aluminium dish and 
evaporated to constant weight in a water-jacketed air- 
bath heated to boiling temperature. The final weighing 
must be made very rapidly to avoid absorption of water 
from the air. 

Ash .—About 20 grms. of samples are weighed into a 
tared platinum dish, 6 cc. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42) 
added, and the whole evaporated to dryness on the water- 
bath. The residue is finally ignited at the lowest possible 
temperature in an electrically heated muffle until the 
carbon is completely burned out, leaving a white ash. 
The whole is then cooled in a desiccator and weighed. 

Total Nitrogenous Matter .—A ' combination of the 
fficial Kjeldabl and Gunning methods is used, for whiph 
.he following reagents are required:— 

1. An accurately standardised solution of hydrochloric 
acid, of about tenth normal strength. This should be 

tandardised by precipitation of the chlorine as silver 
ihforide, which is weighed in a Gooch crucible. 

2. A standard alkali solution (NaOH) whose value in 
erms of the above acid is accurately known. It is con- 
’enient to have these solutions exactly equivalent to each 
ither. 

In all titrations cochineal is recommended as an indi¬ 
cator. It is prepared as follows3 grms. pulverised 


minium and cobalt in alloy form go to show that those cochineal is extracted for several days, with frequent 
two metals are so to say soluble in each other. Of the shakings, with a mixture of 50 cc. alcohol and 200 cc. 

distilled water, and the whole filtered. 

Pure sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1-84, saturated solution of 
NaOH, a solution of potassium sulphide, 40 grms. per 
litre, powdered potassium sulphate, pure mercury, and 
some small lumps of pumice stone are also required. 

Upon these reagents blank determinations should be 
are nitrogen free, or to 


various alloys that have been made and studied, the one 
with the least percentage of cobalt had one-third of this metal 
therein; its solidifying point being somewhat above ioo° C. 

Between this compound and aluminium there is a 
“eutectic 5 ’ containing only 0*5 per cent of cobalt and 
having a melting-point lower than that of pure aluminium. 

There is also in the curve showing the melting-points of made to make sure that all 
the aluminium-cobalt alloys a decided kink at the point provide a constant correction, 
corresponding to 20 per cent of cobalt. Procedure.—A. 5 grm. sample of milk is placed jn the 

With 9 to ra per cent of cobalt there are obtained alloys Kjeldahl digestion flask (used also for the distillation), 
that are almost tree from bubbles, although the fracture is where it is mixed with 10 grms. KaSO* and o*66 grm. of 
somewhat coarse and crystalline; and although the tensile mercury, and 25 cc. of cone. H a S0 4 added. The mixture 
strength is not much above that of pure aluminium the « heated gently until frothing ceases, and then digested at 
alloy is more readily turned and polished, &c., and much the full heat of the naked Bunsen flame until colourless or 
more resistant to atmospheric influences. These alloys nearly so, and a short time after that point is reached, 
are still quite light and much more workable than pure This should require less than two hours, a much shorter 
aluminium. The lack of tensile strength is due to (he time than either of the official methods, 
coarse crystalline fracture, but this may be improved by the When the digestion is complete, the flask and contents 
addition of tungsten (which the Germans call “wolfram **) axe allowed to cool, and the solution diluted to 200 cc., a 
and molybdenum, so that by the help of these an alloy with few pieces of pumice being added to prevent bumping and 
but a small percentage of cobalt has three times the 25 c C; of K a S solution to precipitate the mercury. The 


tensile strength of aluminium, and is also malleable and 
ductile. These alloys run about 0*8 to x*2 per cent 
tungsten, 8 to xo per cent cobalt, the rest aluminium. 

The more cobalt these alloys contain, the less readily 
can they be rolled, but the greater their tensile strength ; 

■A L* L_L._l. _„_ . ° ’ 


- - j precipitate the mercury, 

acid is then neutralised and the ammonia liberated by the 
addition of 60 cc. of the strong alkali solution, the solution 
being poured down the side of 4he inclined flask so that it 
may not mix with the acid solution. The flask is con¬ 
nected with the block tin condenser by means of a bulb 


so that those with high cobalt percentage are better for tube to prevent any of the alkali solution from being 
castings, the poorer ones better for forging and rolling, carried over mechanically, and the end of the delivery 
The alloys of molybdenum, cobalt, and aluminium run tube of the condenser placed under the surface of 40 cc of 
from o*6 to z per cent molybdenum, 9 to 10 per cent the N/10 acid in an Erlenmeyer flask. When all* 


inferior to the corresponding tungsten-cobalt alloys.— 
Chemical Engineer , xyiii., No. 5. (From Metal Industry.) 


.* °f an tiyris used in the laboratories of the Armour Institute 

>f Technology. From the Chemical Engineer, xviii., Nq. i. 
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assure the elimination of all ammonia. At this point the 
delivety tube is disconnected, the flask removed, and its 
contents titrated with the standard alkali. The net 
volume of acid solution times the factor gives net volume 
of N/to acid which is equal to vol. of N/io NH 3 and of 
N/ro nitrogen which has a strength of i cc. =0*0014 grm., 

so cc. N/ro acid used x_o-oor 4 x IOO . cent N . 

Wt. sample 

Per cent nitrogen x 6-38 = per cent nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds. 

It is frequently desirable to determine pure casein as 
well as total nitrogenous substances. Casein may be 
determined in the following way ;— 

z. A sample of zo grms. of the fresh milk is made up 
to 100 cc. with water at 40° to 42 0 C. in a beaker. To 
this is added at once 1*5 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of 
acetic acid. The solution is stirred and allowed to stand 
for from three to five minutes, when it is decanted through 
a filter, the precipitate washed several times by decanta¬ 
tion, using cold water, and finally transferred to the filter 
and the washing completed. The precipitated case in may 
run through the filter at first. In this case, the filtrate 
should be returned to the filter until it is perfectly clear. 
The precipitate obtained is run for nitrogen by the method 
described for total nitrogen. 

Per cent nitrogen x 6*38 « per cent casein. 

The difference between the total nitrogenous material 
and the casein is approximely equal to the albumen. 

Fat, —For this determination two methods are given *.— 

1. The Babcock method. 

2. A gravimetric method. 

z. The Babcock fat test requires a special apparatus, 
consisting of a centrifuge capable of about 1000 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, and properly graduated bottles and 
pipettes. 

A sample of 17*6 cc. of the thoroughly mixed sample of 
milk is pipetted into the test bottle and 17*6 cc. of com¬ 
mercial H3SO4fsp.gr. 1*82—1*83) added. After mixing 
the solution is whirled in the centrifuge for four minutes. 
Hot water is added up to the neck of the bottle and the 
bottle whirled for one minute, and finally bailing water 
again added until the layer of fat comes within the scale, 
and the whole again whirled for one minute. The readings 
on the scale give per cent of fat direct. 

2. The gravimetric method for fat is carried out as 
follows:— 

A paper coil is prepared by rolling strips of thick filter 
paper, 2*5 4)y 23 inches, into solid rolls. Such paper coils 
may also be purchased prepared for use. They should be 
thoroughly extracted with ether before use. 

About 6-8 grms. of milk is weighed in a weighing 
bottle, and about 5 cc. of this absorbed into the paper 
coil, care being taken to keep one end of the same dry. 
A second weighing of the bottle and the milk remaining 
gives the weight of the sample, which should be about 
5 grms. The sample is dried thoroughly in a water- 
jacketed air-bath, and is then extracted in a Soxhlet or 
similar type of extraction apparatus for several hours with 
petroleum ether.- After 6 hours the ether is evaporated off 
and the fat weighed. 

Lactose .—The determination of lactose or milk sugar is 
most conveniently made by means of the polariscope, such 
as is used in sugar analysis, and which reads percentage 
of cane-sugar direct. Lacking such an instrument, the 
gravimetric method is satisfactory, though somewhat 
longer. 

1. Optical Method .—For this a sugar polariscope or 
saccharimeter is employed, whose normal weight for 
sucrose is 26*048 grms. 

By using a constant, exact weight of sample based upon 
the specific rotary power of pure lactose, it is possible to 
make the polariscope read percentage direct. 

To get the exact weight, it is best to determine the 
specific gravity of the milk, either by the Westphal 
balance or by a delicate hydrometer, and then measuring 


accurately the volume corresponding to the sp. gr. in the 
appended table:— 

Table for instrument whose normal weight for sucrose 
is 26*048 grms.:— 


Sp. gr. 

Volume of milk, 

z *024 «* .• • 

.64-30. 

1*026 . 

.64-40 

1*028 . 

.. .. .. 64*15 

I *030 . . a . * 

.. .. .. 64*00 

1*032 .. .. . 

.63*90 

1*034 * * • ■ * 

.. .. .. 63*8 

1*035 . 

.637 


The volume indicated from the table is run into the 
flask that corresponds to the instrument in its graduation, 
and to it is added 30 cc. of a mercuric iodide solution 
(33*2 grra. KI, 13*5 grms. HgCl 2 » and 20 cc. glacial acetic 
acid dissolved in 640 cc. of water), the whole made up to 
the mark of the flask and mixed thoroughly. It is then 
filtered through a dry filter, a portion put into the polari¬ 
scope tube and the readings made. 

100 mm. tube reads per cent direct. 

200 mm. tube reading is divided by 2. 

400 mm. tube reading is divided by 4. 

2. Gravimetric Method,— This depends upon the 
reducing action of lactose upon alkaline copper tartrate 
solutions, the weight of Cu 2 0 formed being a function of 
the weight of lactose present. Tables of weights of sugars 
corresponding to given weights of Cu a O may be found in 
any of the works upon sugar analysis, food analysis, and 
kindred subjects. ' 

The solutions used is Soxhlet’s modification of Fehling’a 
solution, made as follows :— 

1. CUSO4.5H3O, 34*639 grms. dissolved in water and 
made up to 500 cc. 

2. KNaC 4 H 4 06 (Rochelle salts), 173 grms. and sodium 
hydroxide 50 grms. made up to 500 cc. 

These solutions are mixed volume for volume just before 
use. 

3. A half normal solution of NaOH. L 

25 cc, of milk are diluted with 400 cc. of water, 10 cc. 

of above described copper sulphate solution and 8*8 cc. of 
the half normal sodium hydroxide solution added. The 
mixture must be acid at the point and still contain copper 
in solution. The whole is then diluted to exactly 500 cc., 
mixed thoroughly, and filtered through a dry paper. 

Lactose is now determined upon aliquot parts of this 
solution as follows :— 

Fifty cc. of the mixed copper reagent (half-and-half of 
copper sulphate and Rochelle salts solutions) are heated to 
boiling, 100 cc. of the prepared sugar solution added, and 
the whole boiled for six minutes. The red precipitate of 
CuaO is thrown on a tared Gooch crucible, washed with 
hot water, then with alcohol, finally with ether, and dried . 
to constant weight at ioo°C. Weight CuaOx 0*8883= weight ‘ 
Cu. , 

From the weight in mgrms. of Cu, the corresponding , 
weight of lactose is taken from the table, which may be 
found in any work upon commercial organic analysis,; 
food analysis, or from Bull, 107, U.S. Department of’‘ 
Agriculture. 

25 cc. xjp-jr- _ weight sample of rhilk. 

Wt. of lactose (from table) cent lactose. 

Wt. sample 

Bacterial Count . - No milk analysis is complete without - 
a count of the bacteria. For this purpose 1 cc. of the 
sample is measured into a sterile flask with a sterile - 
pipette, and diluted to 500 cc. with sterile water. One cc. 
of this solution is taken in a fresh pipette and again diluted 
to 100 cc. 

Six tubes of nutrient agar are placed in hot water, the 
agar melted, and then allowed to cool to 40° C. 

One cc. of the low dilation is placed in each of three * 
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sterile Petri dishes^ properly marked. Three samples of 
the high dilution are similarly prepared. The agar from 
the tubes is then poured into the dishes, care being taken 
to allow as little exposure to the air as possible, and the 
solution and agar mixed by gently Sawing the contents of 
the dish back and forth. The agar is allowed to set and 
the dishes are then inverted and incubated at a temperature 
of 38° C. for twenty-four hours, when the number of 
colonies is counted in each. 

Average of counts for the first dilution multiplied by 
500 gives bacteria per cc. of the original milk, and for 
the second dilution the number of colonies is multiplied 
by 50,000. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Corresponding, 

Notes on Henri Poincare. 

Prof. Paul Appel, Dean of the Faculty of Science, has 
just published a notice on Henri Poincarl in the Scientific 
Bulletin of the University of Paris. Poincard, says Prof. 
Appel, studied at the Lycdeor Public School of Nancy. He 
was an excellent pupil, whose intelligence, sagacity, and 
instructive mind were at an early age remarked by his 
masters. He passed the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on August 5th r 1871, with the note 
“good.** He was received Bachelor of Science on 
November 7th, 1871. 

M. Floquet, the present Dean of the Faculty of Science 
of Nancy, has communicated the official report of this 
examination to M. Appel. In this report it is seen that 
Henri Poincard obtained to note o for the written com¬ 
position of physics and the note 2 (out of a maximum of 
5 points) for the written composition of mathematics. 
Undoubtedly, says M. Appel, this o and this 2 will be 
noticed a bule maliciously. The eminent physicist, 
mathematician,’ and philosopher, Henri Poincare, was, 
indeed not very brilliant in his examinations. The fact 
is not of a nature to diminish our scepticism concerning 
the examination for the Bachelor’s degree. 

At the end of 1873 Poincare won the first prize for 
mathematics at the general competition of all the Parisian 
Boys* Colleges; he was received first at the competitive 
examinations for the entry to the Polytechnic School, and 
fifth for the Higher Normal School. This last fact, joined 
to the plucking of Galois, theyoung French mathematician, 
who died at the early age of 24 years, and who failed to 
pass the entry examination to the Polytechnic School, 
was also not of a nature to diminish the scepticism of the 
learned men concerning competitive examinations — 
artificial proofs whose results are often belied in after life. 

Action of Chloride of Calcium in the Curdling of 
Mile. 

M. Luidet has studied the action of chloride of calcium 
in the curdling of raw and of cooked milk. He shows 
that the caseines solubilised by the elements of the serum 
phosphates, citrates, alkaline chlorides, lactoses, &c., lose 
their solubility when under the influence of chloride of 
calcium, the alkaline phosphates are transformed into in¬ 
soluble phosphate of calcium, and the alkaline citrates are 
changed into citrate of calcium, in which the * caseines are 
insoluble. Moreover, the bicalcic phosphate that is formed 
is dissociated in the midst of the water into tricalcic and 
monocalcic phosphate. This latter attacks the lime which 
was dissolved by the caseines and makes them more soluble, 
reforms some bicalcic phosphate which is dissociated in 
its turn, and so on until all the lime is transformed into 
insoluble phosphate, which is found again on the curd. 
The addition of chloride of calcium increases thus the 
quantity of curds, at the expense of the solubilised caseines 
in the serum, and augments the tenor of this latter in 
phosphate of calcium; the chloride of calcium, if too much 
has not been put in, will disappear, and in the curds there 


will only be found chloride of sodium and phosphate of 
calcium, which are the normal elements of cheese. 

Dangers of Fire from Incandescent Lamps. 

Concerning the burning of the theatre of Stettin,. M. 
Boje has been requested to examine if the cause of the fire 
might not be attributed to portable electric lamps. To 
this intent he supplied each type of protector with lamps 
with carbon filaments of 16 candles, 220 volts, and by 
turns wrapped them in stuffs of cloth, wool, silk, and linen, 
so as to isolate them as much as possible from the air. A 
glass tube plunged in the mass rendered it possible to 
follow the variations of temperature in the neighbourhood 
of the lamp. In the case of two lamps the cloth stuff 
caught fire after twenty-five minutes contact with the 
ampullas, and after thirty minutes without touching the 
glass. The light woollen, silk, and cotton stuff took fire 
when in contact with the bulbs at the end of five to fifteen 
minutes. The heating was such that the ampulla itself 
became softened and broke. The two other lamps wrapped 
up in towels caused burns at the end of thirty minutes and 
two hours and forty minutes. The highest temperature 
noted was 213 0 C. 

One lamp was experimented upon by enclosing i^ in a 
box with wooden shavings. These took fire at the end of 
three hours. This experiment demonstrates clearly that 
' all portable lamps actually in use may become dangerous 
! when they are furnished with ampulla with carbon fila¬ 
ments of 16 candles, 220 volts. As a counter-proof, the 
author has made the same trials with the same envelopes, 
but supplied with ampullas with metallic filaments of- 16 
and 50 candles. The combustion was still possible with 
the ampullas of 50, 32, and 25 candles ; only the lamp 
with a metallic filament of 16 candles was unable in any 
case to bring about combustion. The highest temperature 
noted (149 0 C.) was observed with the No. 1 covering, 
and the lowest ioo° with covering No. 4. 

The Lighting of Paris. 

11 Light, light,** cried Goethe when dying, and this cry 
uttered by the great poet on his dying bed seems to have 
been heard by the succeeding generations of nearly a 
century past. Never was the love of light so great as it 
has been during the last few years. After the still some¬ 
what weak light of the fishtail burners, the electric lamp 
with carbon filaments made its appearance. It was con¬ 
sidered as a great progress. But the systems of lighting 
were improved. The Auer mantles were a new triumph for 
gas lighting. The electric lamps with metallic filaments 
came next, and the struggle between gas and electricity 
continues interminably. 

The lighting of the public streets has followed the 
progress of private lighting. At the present time the City 
of Paris is experimenting on two processes of lighting; one 
electric, the other based on the employment of compressed 
ges. In the Avenue de 1’Opera, lamps with staples invented 
by the French engineer Bardon, throw out floods of light. 
The carbons are replaced by electrodes of steel or made 
of crystallised substances. On the Place de la Republique 
and the Boulevard Raspail there are powerful lamps fur¬ 
nished with mantles and fed by gas under pressure. A 
quite recent statistic, drawn up by M. Lauriol, chief 
engineer of the lighting service of Paris, shows that the 
lighting power of the apparatus which are used for public 
lighting amounts to about 7,000,000 candles per twenty- 
four hours. The quantity of gas employed in twenty four 
hours for public lighting exceeds 91,600 cubic metres. For 
the private service the consumption (lighting and force) 
amounts to 1,140,000 cubic metres. The quantities of 
electricity employed in twenty-four hours is 13,000 kilo¬ 
watts for public lighting and 154,000 kilowatts for private 
lighting. The hours of most intense lighting vary according 
to the season. It is, however, noticed that the maximum 
consumption of electricity takes place about 6 o’clock in 
winter. The maximum consumption of gas takes place 
about 8 o’clock in summer, r 
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Besides these figures enormous quantities of electricity 
are consumed by manufactories who produce their own 
currents, as well as that consumed by companies of public 
transport, such as the Metropolitan Underground Railway, 
the lines of electric tramways, and also the large stores 
who have their own electric installations, &c. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Treatise on General and Industrial Organic Chemistry . 
By Dr. Ettore Molinari. Translated from the 
Second and Enlarged Italian Edition by Thomas H. 
Pope, B.Sc., A.C.G.I., F.I.C. London: J. and A. 
Churchill. 1913. 

Both theoretical organic chemistry and its industrial 
applications are treated in this book, which is a first-rate 
work of reference for the technical student. The economic 
aspects of the subject are taken into consideration, and 
practical ideas as to cost of production, &c., are constantly 
put before the student. Discrepancies between practice 
and theory are carefully pointed out, and the conclusions 
which the author has drawn relating to some disputed 
points are clearly stated. Metric weights and measures 
have been preserved in the translation, but prices are given 
in English currency. It is perhaps rather invidious, in 
view of the general excellence of the work, to point out 
that the use of small print and of very copious footnotes 
makes the reading of the book rather fatiguing, and in 
some cases, while the meaning is clear the translation is 
awkward, as, for example, in Drink causes the direct 
or indirect death of about 45,000 people. 


Petroleum . By Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart., D.Sc., 

F.R.S.E., Assoc.Inst.C.E., F.I.C. Third Edition. 

London : Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. 1913. 

The third edition of this work, which is undoubtedly the 
most exhaustive in the English language on the subject of 
petroleum, has been issued in three volumes. The author 
has had the assistance of many distinguished collaborators, 
including Mr. W. H. Dalton, Mr. L. V. Dalton, Prof. 
V. B. Lewes, Major A. Cooper-Key, and others, in 
revising the text and bringing the bibliography down to 
date. The division into sections originally adopted is still 
preserved, and the book gives a comprehensive and 
detailed account of the sources, nature, uses, properties, 
and testing of petroleum and allied products, while the 
legislative enactments relating to the subject are repro¬ 
duced in full, and with the bibliography occupy a large 
part of the third volume. 


Elementary Agricultural Chemistry . By Herbert Ingle, 
B.Sc. Second Edition. London : Charles Griffin and 
Co., Ltd. 19x3. 

This book will be found a useful introduction to the 
study of scientific agriculture by those whose knowledge of 
chemistry is very limited. A short summary is given of 
the principles of inorganic chemistry, which is as complete 
and clear as can reasonably be expected in view of the 
magnitude of the subject and the very limited amount of 
space which can be devoted to it. The author has had a 
specially wide experience of agricultural work in South 
Africa, and pays a good deal of attention to the problems 
and conditions met with there and in sub-tropical and 
tropical regions generally, so that Colonial readers and 
future colonists may find the book better suited to their 
needs than a text-book based upon English or European 
practice only. The second edition has been thoroughly 
revised, and a few errors and omissions have been 
rectified. 


Industrial Poisdhing . By Dr. J. Rambousek. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by Thomas M. Legge, M.D., D.P.H. 
London Edward Arnold. 1913. 

Much work on industrial poisoning has been done on the 
Continent, and the author of this book has a very extensive 
knowledge of the subject, which he has now placed at the 
disposal of the public. 1 be scope of the book fe wide, and 
in the words of the preface it is “ intended for all who are, 
or are obliged to be, or ought to be interested in industrial 
poisoning.” Short accounts) are given of various processes 
which are known to have injurious effects upon the health 
of the workers engaged in them. Some important recent 
cases are discussed, with full particulars, but the text is 
not overloaded with historical facts. The symptoms of 
poisoning by different agents are described, and preventive 
measures are very comprehensively treated, while social 
and legislative precautions taken in Germany and else¬ 
where are given full consideration. The translating and 
editing has been efficiently performed, and the translator 
has added some useful notes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME CURIOUS ATOMIC WEIGHT RELATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News, 

Sir, —Several years ago I pointed out some curious 
relations between the atomic weights of argon, iron, 
bromine, and silver (Chemical News, c., 37). It may be 
of some interest to note that the same characteristic 
relations may be extended to a similar series of elements, 
which leads one to the supposition that an inactive gas, of 
atomic weight 9*75, exists. 

The following table shows such an extension :— 

At. wts. Differences. At. wts. Differences. , 

[Ar- 39-9} 

~~ °-16 to 

Ar= 39 9 .... (?) - 9-75 

-16 -4925 

-8 (4) -18 6 (6j) 

Fe= 559 .... Co =■ 59-00 

-4 («) - 9'3 («i) 

Br« 79‘9 .... I -126*92 

-28 -77*25 

Ag—107*9 .... Tl«204*i7 

2fl — b ; 2b « c, 2a t ** bi . 

a + i + e » 28. 01+&1 « 28- 

Notes. —The intervening active elements between argon 
and iron * 6 or 7; between iron and bromine - 8; be¬ 
tween bromine and silver — 9. Similarly, the elements 
between 41 9*75 ” and cobalt - 20 or 21; between cobalt 
and iodine - 22 or 23; between iodine and thallium - 24 
or 25. Uncertainty exists as regards the exact number of 
intervening elements, or the numerical or chemical order 
that should be observed in counting some of them. . The 
value “ 9*75 ” was arrived at by a curve method described 
in the citation above. The continuation of the right-hand 
series would lead to an argon analogue of atomic weight 
about 21*7. The above atomic weight values of the 
known elements are'in practical agreement with the present 
experimental values. Not knowing the exact values of the 
decimal fractions of a z and b the idea of the greatest 
possible symmetry in these values, relative to the whole 
numbers, is shown by giving them the repeating 
characteristics indicated, which is obviously in accordance 
with the scheme of geometrical progression involved. 

The significance of these relations rests partly upon the 
close similarity of the parallel elements. The nearest 
related element to iron is undoubtedly cobalt. Similarly, 
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bromine has its nearest higher analogue in iodine. Silver 
is more difficult to match in the same way, but from the 
following considerations thallium is perhaps eligible for 
the place. I will quote respectively from (i) Bloxam’s 
“Chemistry,” 1895, p. 432; {2} Senter’s "Inorganic 
Chemistry,” 1911, pp. 472—473? (3) Mellor’s “Modern 
Inorganic Chemistry,” 1912, p. 637:—(1) . . . “ But 
thallium appears to be more nearly related to^ another 
monatomic-metal; silver, by the sparing solubility of its 
chloride and the insolubility of its sulphide.”' (2) “The 
thallous salts resemble those of the alkalis, inasmuch as 
the hydroxide and carbonate are soluble in water, whilst 
the relatively slight solubility „ of the tballous halides 
recalls the silver halides. ~ In its trivalent compounds 
thallium resembles aluminium and gold . . . thallic 

iodide, TII3 ... is isomorphous with the tri-iodides 
of rubidium- and caesium.” (3) “The physical properties 
of the metal (thallium) closely resemble lead, and its com¬ 
pounds are related to aluminium, gallium, and indium, 
much as gold is related to the alkali metals, and mercury to 
zinc and cadmium. Thallium forms a series of thallous 
salts similar in properties to mercurous and silver salts. 
The thallic salts are not very stable, and they behave some¬ 
what like the auric salts.” 

Mention should be made of the work of Tutton {Proc. 
Roy. $oc., Nov. 25, 1909, abstracted in Chemical News, 
c., 298) “On the Relation of Thallium to the Alkali 
Metals ” 

From the above it will be seen that the introduction of 
thallium in the special series here shown is not purely an 
arbitrary procedure. 

There is probably no final and absolute system of classi¬ 
fication that is satisfactory from all points of view, there¬ 
fore different special groupings should be studied, as they 
may lead to a better understanding of elemental relations. 

A letter of mine in the Chemical News (cvii., 311), and 
the papers referred to therein, have a bearing on the inactive 
elements of low atomic weight indicated by the above 
scheme.—I am, &c. t 

- F. H. Loring. 

(P.S.—The alkali metals stand next to the inactive 
gases, and, if thallium is ailed to the former, its neigh¬ 
bouring element, mercury, should have some properties in 
common with the latter. This is the case in so far as 
Thomson’s “ positive ray ” experiments bring mercury into 
line with the argon gases. Mercury is comparatively 
inert when its liquid state is taken into account, as soft 
metals are usually very active chemically). 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SO URCE S. 

Note. —All degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Statues de VAcademie 
des Sciences . Vol. clvi., No. 22, June 2, 1913. 

1-Benzoyl- a-Phenyl-Ai-Cyclopentene.— Edouard 
Bauer.—When sodamide acts upon i-benzoyl-2 phenyl* 
Ax-cyclopentene the reaction is the same as with benzo- 
phenone. Two sets of crystals are obtained, one melting 
at 135° and the other at 23°. The former are the amide of 
2-phenyl-Ax-cyclopentene-x-carbonic acid, the other pro¬ 
duct being benzene, while the crystals melting at 23° are 
x-phenyl-Ax-cyclopentene. 

Researches on Carpiline.—E. Leger and Ferdinand 
Roques.—When carpiline is heated to 140° with water in 
sealed tubes for ten hours two new bases are obtained, one 
soluble and the other insoluble in cold water. The former 
is Pyxnan's pilosinine, and the latter anhydropilosinine. 
Pvman supposes that carpiline has a constitution like that 
of pilocarpine, the group C6H5—CHOH— replacing the 


C2H2 group of pilocarpine. Probably it contains the 
group C6H5—CHOH-CH, which, under the influence of 
heat, splits into CfiH 5 -COH and CH 2 . At the same time 
by the loss of water it gives the group C6H5—CH = C, 
which is present in anhydropilosine. 

Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft. 

Vol. xlvi., No. 8, 1913. 

Activation of Chlorate Solutions by Osmium.— 
K. A. Hofmann, O. Ehrhart, and Otto Schneider.— 
Traces of osmium tetroxide convert neutral chlorate solu¬ 
tions into strong oxidising agents, and the authors’ experi¬ 
ments show that this action is due to the addition of 
chlorate to the osmium tetroxide and the formation of a 
substance of high oxidation power. 

Preparation of Molybdenum and Tungsten Car¬ 
bides.—Siegfried Hiipert and M. Ornstein.—Molybdenum 
and tungsten carbides can be obtained by treating the 
powdered metals with methane or carbon monoxide at 
high temperatures. The limits of the absorption of 
carbon correspond to simple stocbiometric proportions* In 
the case of molybdenum the limiting values correspond to 
Mo 2 C for 6oo° and iooo°. At 8oo° the composition varies 
between MoC and M02C3. Tungsten is converted into 
W 3 C 4 by carbon monoxide at iooo°, and at 8oo° by 
methane-hydrogen (1:1) into the carbide, WC. The 
carbides are also obtained if the trioxides are used instead 
of the metals. 

Mutual Expulsion of Metals from their Phenyl 
Compounds.—Siegfried Hiipert and Gerhard Gruttner. 
—By simple replacement of mercury in organic com¬ 
pounds alkyl derivatives of beryllium, magnesium, 
aluminium, zinc, and phenyl derivatives of magnesium and 
aluminium can be obtained. Cadmium exhibits only a 
very slight tendency to form organic compounds, although 
the authors have obtained cadmium diphenyl Cd(C6H 5 )2. 
Magnesium halogen alkyls can be used to prepare com¬ 
pounds of less electropositive metals, such as tin, lead, 
and mercury. The sensitiveness of phenyl compounds 
towards air and water increases with increasing atomic 
weight and increasing electronegative character of the 
metal in question. 

Arsenious Compounds.—A. Micbaelis and Arthur 
Schafer.—The compounds of arsenic often possess a 
higher molecular weight than the corresponding nitrogen 
compounds. In order to see whether this held good for 
arseno-benzene and arseno-toluene the authors determined 
their molecular weights (the former by the rise of the 
boiling-point of a benzene solution, and the latter by the 
lowering of the freezing-point of a phenol solution). The 
formulae were thus found to be CgHs.AsiAs.C&Hs and 
C7H7.As-.As.C7H7 respectively, and the arsenious com¬ 
pounds are the true analogues of the azo-compounds. 

Determination of Nitric Oxide and Oxygen Gaso- 
metrically.—Gabriel Klinger.—Nitrogen trioxide is formed 
when nitric oxide comes into contact with oxygen or air, 
and in presence of caustic potash potassium nitrite is 
formed. Oxygen can be determined by means of nitric 
oxide, or the latter by means of oxygen by passing the one 
gas into a pipette containing dry potash, then introducing 
the other gas, and after a few seconds determining the 
absorption by the KOH. The equation is 
4NO+ 02 = 2N a 0 3 , and thus four-fifths of the contraction 
represents the NO and one fifth the oxygen. 

Calcium Boride.—E. Wedekind.—Calcium boride can 
be prepared by heating a mixture of finely-powdered 
calcium borate and metallic calcium (3 : 5) in a vacuum. 
The boride thus obtained is a crystalline light brown 
powder of sp. gr. 2-11. It conducts electricity, and 
electrodes made of it undergo partial oxidation, giving 
a mass which is as hard as diamond. It is partially 
oxidised when heated in air. It is stable towards acids 
(with the exception of nitric acid), and also towards liquid 
alkalis, but is decomposed when fused with potash or soda. 
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. THE INFLUENCE OF CHLORINE ON THE 
DETERMINATION OF NITRATES BY 
THE PHENOL DISULPHONIC ACID METHOD. 
By ROBERT STEWART and J. E. GREAVES. 


The question involved in this study is of fundamental im¬ 
portance in the determination of nitrates in cultivated soils 
of the arid west, which may be impregnated with alkali. 
Earlier work at this laboratory on this question demon¬ 
strated a marked influence of chlorine upon the amount of 
nitrates found (Stewart and Greaves, Joum . Am. Chem. 
Soc. t X910, xxxii., 756). Thus, it was found that if the 
soil solution contained even as low a concentration as 2*6 
parts per million of chlorine in the soil extract less nitrates 
were found by this method than were actually present. 

The experimental data recently presented by Lipman 
and Sharp (Univ. of Cal. Publication inAgr.Sci., 1912, 
i., 12}, although they are apparently not aware of this fact, 
confirm this conclusion, This may be seen by converting 
the results obtained in both cases to the same basis in 
order to make a comparison, since our results are reported 
as parts per million of chlorine in the soil extract , while 
/ Lipman and Sharpes results are reported as railligrras. of 
sodium chloride present. 

The results converted to the same basis, i.e milligrms. 
of sodium chloride actually present in the portion of the 
solution used, are compared in Table I. 

* Table I. —Influence of Ionic Chlorine on the Determination 
of Nitrates in Solution. 


By Stewart and Greaves. 


Mgrm. 

Nitric nitrogen 

Nitric nitrogen 

Nitric nitrogen 

NaCl. 

added. 

found. 

found iper cent). 

0*04 

0*01 

0*01 

IOO 

o*og 

0*01 

0*01 

IOO 

0*13 

0*01 

0*01 

IOO 

0*27 

0*01 

0*009 

90 

052 

O’OI 

0*0094 

94 

079 

O’OI 

0*0086 

86 


By Lipman and Sharp . 



Nitric nitrogen 

Nitric nitrogen 

Nitrogen found 

NaCl. 

added. 

found. 

(per cent). 

O’OI 

0*05 

0*051 

102 

0*05 

0*05 

0051 

102 

0*10 

0*05 

0*049 

98 

0*25 , 

0*05 

0*045 

90 

0-5° 

O 05 

0*041 

82 

1*00 

0*05 

0*035 

70 


Thus, it may be readily seen that when only 0*1 mgrm. 
of sodium chloride was present in both cases. all of the 
nitrates present could be easily determined. Lipman and 
Sharp, however, found that when 0*25 mgrm. of sodium 
chloride was present, that only 90 per cent of the nitrates 
'actually present could be determined, while we found that 
when 0*27 mgrm. of sodium chloride was present, only 
90 per cent of the nitrates could be found. With a con¬ 
centration of x mgrm., Lipman and Sharp found only 70 
per cent of the nitrate, while we, with 0*79 mgrm. of 
sodium chloride, found only 86 per cent of the nitrate. It 
is thus seen that Lipman and Sharp have confirmed, in a 
remarkable manner, the results obtained at this laboratory. 
It is seldom.that investigators in separate laboratories get j 
such concordant results. It is thus 'fulljr confirmed that! 


ionic chlorine has a marked influence on the determination 
of nitrates in the soil extract, and that in alkali soils this 
fact must be taken into consideration in determining the 
nitrate content. 

There is still another phase of this question, however, 
one which, so far as we are. aware, has never been con¬ 
sidered by previous investigators, and this is the influence 
of chlorine, which is not in the ionic form but is combined 
in the organic molecule, on the determination of the nitrate 
content of the soil extract. This is a question of consider¬ 
able practical importance, since chloroform is frequently 
used to inhibit the action of bacteria in the soil extract. 
Especially is this so in case of the use of the lime 
method as proposed by Lipman and Sharp. In the use of 
this method, if chloroform be also used, it appeared to us 
that there is the possibility of the formation of ionic 
chlorine from the organic chlorine of the chloroform, and 
if present in sufficient quantities this would materially affect 
the value of the results obtained. The assumption that 
ionic chlorine would be formed by the action of calcium 
oxide on the chloroform seemed to be justified by the fact 
that is so well known, that potassium hydroxide does act 
on chloroform as indicated in the following equation: 
CHCI3 f KOH m HCOOK+3KCI+2H3O, with the pro¬ 
duction of ionic chlorine. This being the case why may 
not calcium hydroxide act in a similar manner, as follows: 
2CHCI3 4 4 Ca(OH) 2 - (HCOO)*Ca+ 3 CaCl*+ 4 H 2 0 ? 

If such a reaction did take place, the ionic chlorine 
formed would materially interfere with the determination 
of the nitrates. In view of the fact that we are aware 
that chloroform is used by some investigators with the lime 
method, it appeared to cte that the question should be 
exhaustively studied. 

Therefore, varying amounts of chloroform were added 
to solutions containing 1 mgrm. of nitric nitrogen and 
1 grm. of lime. These solutions were carefully worked up 
in a mortar, placed in a closed container, and allowed to 
stand over night. A portion Of the solution was used the 
next morning to determine the ionic chlorine present, while 
in another portion the nitric nitrogen was determined. 
The results obtained are given in Table II. 

An examination of the data presented in Table II. 
brings out two very important tacts. First, that ionic 
chlorine is liberated when lime and chloroform are mixed 
together, and that the quantity of chlorine liberated varies 
with the chloroform. Second, that the ionic chlorine 
formed interferes very greatly with the accurate determi¬ 
nation of nitrates by the phenol disulphonic acid method. 
It may, therefore, be seen that determinations made by 
this method, where the solution has both chloroform and 
lime present, give results which may be less than one-half 
of what they should be. 


Table II .—Influence of Chloroform on Determination of 
the Nitric Nitrogen by the Lime Method. 


Sample Lime 

Chloro¬ 

form 

added. 

Nitric 

nitrogen 

added. 

Nitric 

nitrogen 

found. 

Per 

cent 

Ionic chlorine 
found, 
mgrtns. 

No. 

added. 

Cc. 

Mgrm. 

Mgrm. 

loss. 

sodium chloride. 

1. 

1*0 

none 

1*0 

1*0 

none 

none 

2. 

1*0 

0*1 

1*0 

0*54 

46 

2*0 

3 ’ 

1*0 

0*2 

1*0 

0*37 

63 

I* 2 

4 - 

1*0 

o *3 

1*0 

0*47 

53 

8*6 

5 * 

1*0 

0*4 

I’O 

0*24 

76 

ii*4 

6. 

1*0 

0*5 

1*0 

0*23 

77 

12*8 

7 - 

1*0 

o*6 

1*0 

o *37 

63 

16*3 ' 

8. 

1*0 

07 

x*° 

o *44 

56 

26*3 . 

9v 

1*0 

0’8 

1*0 

0* 3 2 

68 

320 

10. 

1*0 

0-9 

1*0 

0*40 

. 60 

37 * 9 , 

XI. 

1*0 

x*o 

1*0 

0*40 

60 

4*’3 


As a further check on the influence of chloroform on 
the determination of nitric nitrogen, a great number of 
determinations were mide on solutions containing varying 
amounts of nitric nitrogen, both with and without the 
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addition of chloroform* In the case where chloroform 
was added, a few drops were shaken into the solution, just 
as is the case where it is added to prevent bacterial action 
while the solution is standing. The results are given in 
Table III. 

Table III .—Determination by Lime Method of Nitric 
Nitrogen Present in Solution to which Known Amounts 
of Nitrate was Added. 

Nitric Nitric nitrogen Found (mgrms.). 

Sample nitrogen /-—-—-, ~ TT—, ' 

No. added, ist trial, and trial. 3rd trial. 4th trial. Average. 

Without Chloroform. 


I. 

none 

□one 

none 

none 

none 

none 

2. 

1*0 

0 *88 

0*90 

ro 

0*82 

0*90 

3 - 


*’5 

1*50 

i *53 

1*43 

I ’49 

4 * 

2-0 

2-0 

2*0 

2*05 

2*00 

2*Ol 

5 - 

3 ° 

3*0 3*05 32 

With Chloroform . 

3/15 

3*10 

1. 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

2. 

1*0 

0*29 

0*32 

0*40 

0*55 

o*39 

3 * 

i‘S 

0*52 

0*70 

0*63 

0*78 

o-66 

4 - 

2*0 

0*84 

no 

0*92 

1-08 

o *99 

5 * 

3*0 

0*69 

1*20 

n 5 

1*52 

i‘i 4 


These results show conclusively that in the absence of 
chloroform concordant results were obtained by this 
method, and that practically all of the added nitrate could 
be accurately recovered. When, however, chloroform 
was added to the solution containing the nitrate and cal¬ 
cium hydroxide, it was impossible to obtain concordant 
results, and the amount of nitric nitrogen found had no 
apparent relationship to the amount of nitric nitrogen 
actually present. It may thus be seen that the chloroform 
in the presence of calcium hydroxide very materially inter¬ 
feres with the accurate determination of the nitric nitrogen. 

The discussion so far has had to do only with the deter¬ 
mination of the nitrates in solution. The soil factor must 
be considered. Accordingly, it was decided to determine 
the nitric nitrogen content in two soils, one a very rich 
hothouse soil, the other a field soil, poor m nitric nitrogen. 
The nitric nitrogen was determined by the lime method 
both with and without chloroform. .The results obtained 
are recorded in Table IV. 

Table IV .—Comparative Determination of Nitric Nitrogen 
in a Soil . 

Sample Soil rich Soil poor 

No. in nitrates, in nitrates. 

Without Chloroform . 

z. Lime 1 grm. per 50 grms. of soil 27*0 0*36 

Lime 1 grm. per 50 grms. of soil 27*5 036 

With Chloroform . 

7. Lime and chloroform.22-5 0 22 

8. Lime and chloroform.. .. .. 22*0 0*14 

Again the marked influence of chlorine is demonstrated. 
In the rich soil where chloroform and lime are used there 
is a loss of 5 mgcms. of nitric nitrogen, while in the soil 
poor in nitric nitrogen there is a loss of over 50 per cent of 
the nitrates, and, furthermore, the results obtained are not 
concordant. 

It is seen, therefore, that the lime method is highly 
desirable for use in soils rich in nitrates and organic 
matter, since a clear solution is thus obtained and there is 
no interference in the determination of the nitrates, pro¬ 
vided chloroform is not also used. 

Ionic chlorine has a marked influence on the determina¬ 
tion of the nitrates in the solution whether the ionic chlorine 
is derived from the chlorides of the soil or by decomposition 
of the added chloroform. The result obtained also indi¬ 
cated clearly that chloroform should not be added to the 
soil extract obtained by the lime method .—Journal of the 
American Chemical Society , xxxv., No. 5. 
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ON THE NITRILE OF FUMARIC ACID AND 
THE PREPARATION OF METHYL MALEATE. 

By EDWARD H. REISER and L. McMASTER. 

In the synthesis of fumaric and maleic acids from acetylene 
by means of the iodides and potassium cyanide the nitriles 
of the acids were not isolated. Subsequently E, H. Keiser 
and J. j. Kessler (Am, Chem . Journ xlyi., 523) obtained 
the nitrile of fumaric acid by heating fumaramide with 
phosphorus pentoxide. The long slender needles that 
formed as a sublimate undoubtedly had the composition of 
| fumaric nitrile. They had a pleasant odour, and when 
! treated with alkalis gave off ammonia. In short, the 
behaviour of the substance was such as one would expect 
from a cyanide. Difficulty was experienced, however, in 
trying to convert the fumaric nitrile into fumaric acid. 
This was no doubt due to the fact that the quantities 
worked with were small. We have now prepared the 
nitrile in larger quantities, and have succeeded in con¬ 
verting it back into fumaramide and into fumaric acid, thus 
establishing, beyond all doubt, its constitution. 

This conversion -was found to take place readily by 
means of an alkaline solution of hydrogen dioxide (Ber. t 
xviii,, 355), the action taking place according to the 
equation:— 

CHCN . CHCONH* 

It +2H2O z — II + 0 *. 

CHCN CHCONH3 

The fumaramide thus formed was then transformed into 
fumaric acid by warming with dilute caustic potash. 

Twenty-five hundredths grm. of fumaric nitrile was 
treated with 25 cc. of a 3 per cent solution of hydrogen 
dioxide, and the liquid made faintly alkaline with a few 
drops of caustic soda solution. There was a rapid evolu¬ 
tion of oxygen, and after a short time a white precipitate 
separated. This was removed by filtration, and was found 
to be insoluble in cold water, in alcohol, and ether, but was 
soluble in hot water, thus showing the properties of 
fumaramide. In determining the melting-point, it became 
black at 232 0 , and melted completely at 267°. For the 
sake of comparison.a sample of fumaramide was prepared 
from diethyl fumarate by the action of ammonia, ana this 
behaved in the same way as that obtained from the nitrile. 
The melting-point of fumaramide is given by Curtius and 
Koch at 232° “with carbonisation *• (Joum. Prakt. Ckem., 
xxxviii., [2], 478). Hell and Poliakow give it at about 
266° ( Ber xxv., 643). With a second specimen of the 
fumaramide made from the nitrile we found that at 233 0 
the substance became black, and at 267° it melted sharply. 

The fumaramide thus made from fumaric nitrile was 
then hydrolysed by warming upon the water-bath for one 
hour with dilute caustic potash. All odour of ammonia 
was then gone, and the solution was allowed to cool, and 
was then neutralised with dilute nitric acid. Silver nitrate 
was added, and a white precipitate of silver fumarate was 
formed. This was filtered, washed, and dissolved in dilute 
ammonia, and re-precipitated by again neutralising with 
nitric acid. The precipitate, alter filtering and washing, 
was dried at ioo°. On analysis the following result was 
obtained:— 

0*0628 grm. substance gave 0*0543 K rm - AgCl. 

Ag calculated for C 5 H 2 0 4 Ag2 . ■ 65*4 

Ag found.. .. .65*1 

The dried salt deflagrated like gunpowder when heated, 
this being one of the characteristic properties of silver 
fumarate. It was also insoluble in boiling water, a fact 
which distinguishes it from silver maleate. 

Another portion of fumaramide made from the fumaric 
nitrile by means of hydrogen dioxide was saponified by 
alcoholic potash. As the amide is only slightly soluble in 
absolute alcohol, the Solution was boiled for sixteen hours. 
It was then filtered and evaporated to remove the alcohol, 
water added, and the alkali neutralised with nitric acid. 


Nitrile of Fumaric Acid and Preparation of Methyl Maleate . 
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The silver salt was then precipitated, washed, dried, and 
analysed. 

' 0*1016 grm. substance gave 0*0877 g rm * AgCl. 

Ag calculated for C 4 H 2 0 4 Ag 2 .. 65*4 

Ag found.65*0 

Dimethyl Maleate ,—This ester has heretofore been made 
By the action of methyl iodide upon silver maleate. We 
have succeeded in preparing it from methyl alcohol, maleic 
acid, and sulphuric acid.' Five grms. of maleic acid, 50 cc. 
of methyl alcohol, and 2 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
were boiled for four hours under an inverted condenser. 
The liquid was then poured into an evaporating dish, and 
the alcohol allowed to evaporate. The residue was stirred 
ujj with barium carbonate, and allowed to stand in contact 
with it for several days. Ether was added to the mixture, 
and the solid matter separated by filtration. The ether 
was removed from the filtrate by evaporation, and the thick 
oily residue, consisting of dimethyl maleate, was distilled. 
Its boiling point was found to be 203°. A small quantity 
of a solid melting at 102° was found in the condenser; 
this was dimethyl fumarate. That the clear distillate 
was dimethyl maleate was proved by adding bromine water 
to a portion of it. On standing a white solid crystalline 
compound was obtained. This was re-crystallised from 
its solution in ether. It melted at 102°, and had all of the 
properties of dimethyl fumarate. - 

We have also studied the action of ammonia upon 
dimethyl maleate. When a mixture of the ester and 
ammonia solution was allowed to stand several days, the 
oil gradually dissolved, but no precipitate of amide was 
formed as in the case 6 f the dimethyl * fumarate. On 
evaporating slowly, after the ammonia and water were 
removed* thick yellowish oil remained, which became semi¬ 
solid When it was stirred, and was very difficult to detach 
from the platinum dish in which it was contained. A 
portion of it, when heated, acquired a red colour. Another 
portion, when mixed with phosphorus pentoxide, gradually 
became hot, and as the mass turned black a white sub¬ 
limate came off which was condensed in an inverted funnel. 
This sublimate melted at from 135 0 to 138°, and may have 
been the nitrile of maleic acid. A third portion was 
warmed with caustic soda, and ammonia was given off. 
In all probability this thick glue-like mass was the amide 
of maleic acid .—American Chemical Journal, xiix., No. 2. 


REACTIONS OF OZONE WITH CERTAIN 
INORGANIC SALTS.* 

By YOSHITO YAMAUCHI. 

(Concluded from p. 92). 

II. Reactions of Ozone Investigated according to this 
Method (continued). 

4. Thallous Nitrate .—Schonbein first studied the oxida¬ 
tion of thallium or thallous hydroxide by ozone in the 
presence of water (Journ, Prakt . Chem., 1864, xciii., 36; 
1865, xcv., 470). Scbdne applied this reaction to the quantita¬ 
tive analysis of ozone (Ber,, 1880, xiii., 1508),. making use 
of test-paper soaked in thallous hydroxide solution, where 
the depth of the colour of the thallic oxide formed should 
vary according to the amount of ozone present. Lamy 
settled the composition of thallic oxide, dried at xoo 0 , to be 
T 1 2 0 3 .H 2 0 (Ann, Chim . Phys,, lxvii., [3], 385), while Rabe 
claims to have obtained the anhydrous oxide T 1 2 0 3 by 
oxidising an alkaline solution of a thallous salt with 
hydrogen peroxide (Zeit, Anorg . Chem,, 1906, xlvtii., 428). 

According to the author’s experiments, the water in the 
thallic oxide seems never to be equal to one molecule, as 
was shown by Lamy. So it may be urged that hydrated 
thallic oxide is very liable to lose its water in part even 
when dried beloW xoo°. He also determined as usual the 
amount of thallic oxide precipitated equivalent to the 
~~ ~~ * American Chemical Journal, xli*,, No. 1. 
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ozone used, from the results of which the equation for the 
reactions could be well established. 

An ammoniacal solution of thallous nitrate was taken 
for the purpose of experiment. An aliquot portion, after 
being introduced into the tube containing ozone, was 
shaken vigorously for a few minutes only. The voluminous 
brown precipitate was then washed, collected on a weighed 
filter, dried in an air-bath below zoo°, and finally weighed. 
The results of the experiment are given in Table VII. 

Table VII. 


No. 

Ozone, 

Thallic oxide precipitated 
by the action of 

Thallic oxide 
per grm. ozone, 


in grm. 

ozone, in grm. 

in grms. 

z .. 

0*0206 

0*1038 

5*04 

2 *» 

0^0151 

0*06x8 

4*09 

3 •• 

0*0201 

0*0952 

474 

4 .. 

0*0147 

0*0750 

5*zo 

5 • • 

0*0139 

0*07x6 

5 ‘i 5 

6 .. 

0*0182 

0*0857 

47 i 

7 

o*o139 

0*0635 

4*57 



Mean. 

1 : 4*77 


If the reaction be represented as follows:— 

2TIOH 4*20 3 = Tl 2 0 3 4-H 2 0-l~20 2 • • zo, 

and the oxide be considered to retain no water at all, then 
the ratio of ozone to the oxide formed is z : 476, in good 
accord with the experimental data. 

Now, in the hope that the composition of thallic oxide 
might be better established, the author converted 0*5096 
grm. of well dried oxide into thallic chloride, added a 
certain quantity of potassium iodide, and then determined 
the amount of iodine liberated from it. The amount of ■ 
thallium equivalent to iodine was calculated from the 
equation— 

T 1 CI 3 + 3 KI*T 1 I 1 - 3 KC 1 + I* . . . 11, 

and then re-calculated to thallic oxide, T 1 2 0 3 , with no 
water, as 0*4970 grm. The loss of weight from the 
original 0*5096 grm., about 2*4 per cent, may be due to 
some quantity of water still retained. 

That the oxidation of a thallous salt by ozone goes on 
rapidly and completely, and that the thallic oxide thus 
formed can be very easily weighed, affords surely another 
very convenient method lor the gravimetric determination 
of ozone in contrast to that of Schone (loc, cit,). It is 
then only necessary to take proper care to dry the oxide 
always at a constant temperature, in order to have the 
water regularly expelled. 

5. Mercurous Nitrate, —According to Mailfert (Comptes 
Rendus , 1882, xciv., 860), mercurous salts in solution are 
easily oxidised by ozone partly to mercuric salts, which go 
into solution, and partly to basic salts, which remain 
undissolved. 

The author examined the action of ozone on mercurous 
nitrate in the presence of an excess of nitric acid, and 
found that the oxidation takes place, though very slowly 
and incompletely, there remaining always some odour of 
ozone. The formation of basic salts was not perceived, 
because there was present much excess of nitric acid. 

The amount of the mercuric salt formed was determined 
from the quantity of the unchanged mercurous salt 
remaining, which was precipitated and weighed in the 
form of chloride. The results of the experiments are 
given in Table VIII. 

Table VIII. 

Mercurous nitrate Mercurous nitrate 


No. 

Ozone, 
in grm. 

oxidised by ozone, 
in grm. 

per grm ozone, 
in grms. 

x .. 

0*0X00 

0*0919 

9*19 

2 .. 

0*0066 

0*0614 

9*30 

3 »• 

0*0x08 

0*1090 

10*09 

4 .. 

0*0X10 

o*iio.i 

10*01 

5 " 

9*0090 

0*0807 

9*63 



Jvlean .. .. t. 

i : 9-64 
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Calculated for the equation— 

HgafNOjJa 4 HgO 4* H g(N03)2+O2 . • 12, 

. the ratio of ozone to mercurous nitrate is 1:10*94, 
wherein the difference from the 'experimental data shows 
the incompleteness of the reaction. 

6. Ferrous Ammonium Sulphate (Schonbein, Liebig's 
Ann . Ohm.* 1854, Imix., 293, makes the statement that 
the ferrous salt is oxidised by ozone to the ferric state).— 
A solution of this salt was treated in the usual manner 
with ozone, and the amount of oxidised salt was deter¬ 
mined by subtracting die unchanged ferrous salt, as deter¬ 
mined with potassium permanganate, from the total 

anantitv of ferrous sail; rtnxrinaHv taken. The ratio rtf the 


4. Formation of thallic oxide from a thallous salt by 
ozone occurs very rapidly and completely. It may surely 
be utilised as a gravimetric method in the quantitative 
determination of ozone. 


ozone to the oxidised salt was found from the following 
data:— 

Table IX. 

Ferrous ammonium Ferrous ammonium 

So. 

Ozone, 
in gxm 

sulphate oxidised by 
ozone, in grm. 

sulphate per grm. 
02one, in grins. 

1 .. 

0-0023 

0*0332 

14-43 

2 .. 

O’OIII 

0*1484 

* 3’37 

3 •• 

0*0047 

0*0666 

14*17 

4 

0*0064 

0*0809 

13-64 



Mean .. 

. IM3-6S 


Calculated for the equation,— 
hFe(NH 4 ) a (S04) a +a- 

; . . * 3> 

the ratio is 1:11*83. The difference between the experi¬ 
mental ratio and die theoretical must be due to the 
simultaneous action of ordinary oxygen, as we have seen 
in the case of stannous chloride. 

7- TeUuruus Oxide (cf. Mailfert, Comfits Rendus , 1882, 
xciv„; 1186}.—By passing ozone into tellurous oxide sus¬ 
pended in water, no appreciable amount of oxidation 
products could be detected. 

8- Titanium Dioxide*— Since titanium dioxide dissolved 
in concentrated sulphuric acid is very easily oxidised by 
hydrogen peroxide, the author made certain tests as to 
Whether it is also oxidised by ozone. The results, however, 
were always negative. 

9. CkloropaUadious Acid.—According to L. Wohler and 
King {Zeit. Anorg. CA/m.,.1905, xlvi., 327), oxidation of 
this compound by ozone takes place in the followin, 
manner;— 

H a PdCI 4 + 4 H 2 0 +Oj«Pd(OH) 4 + 4 HCI+H* 0 + 0 a 14, 

But, as there was found no convenient way of distinction 
between the paliadic and paUadious compounds, the author 
could not apply his method to test the correctness of the 
above equation. 

Summary . 

x. As the concentration of ozone differs with every pre¬ 
paration, all methods of determining the concentration | 
through the consumption of the gas must involve using up 
the preparation; when the concentration is known, 
the preparation no longer exists. The method of its 
determination by direct weighing is also not convenient. 

The author has therefore contrived a new method of 
dividing one sample into two parts, and of determining the 
concentration of the one by measuring that of the other bv 
analysis. J 

2. So far as the author could determine, ozone seems to 
be decomposed according to the equation 0 3 »30 only in 
the case of the oxidation of stannous chloride. The 
decomposition goes on, however, usually as follows:— 

03*03+0. 

these principtes auric 

place two reactions, in w P hich ftewone seems first to ^ l W “f, P -* P u re / b l solution of weighed 

cause the catalytic decomposition of the thiosulphate and sium chlorL? d “ hy , r0 , c , hl ° ric acid and potas- 

ttato be able to effect a partiai oxidation of thesulphite addition of aifeVntil VfmmaTn ofTpelm^nem 

precipitate, which was then dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF GOLD. 

By VICTOR LENHER. 

It has been shown that sulphurous acid is capable of 
reducing auric chloride to aurous in the presence of certain 
other salts (yottrn . Am, Chern . Soc. t 1913, xxxv., 546). 
Through the agency of this reagent it is possible to 
estimate gold volometrically easily and accurately. 

In the following work a sulphurous acid solution was 
prepared by evolving sulphur dioxide from sodium acid 
sulphite by means of hydrochloric acid, and, after washing 
the gas, conducting it into repeatedly distilled water. The 
strength of the sulphurous acid necessarily varied from 
time to time, due to its gradual oxidation. Its strength 
varied from 0*005 gina. Au to 0*002 grin. Au per cc. Sul¬ 
phurous acid solution requires frequent standardisation, 
owing to its ability to slowly oxidise by absorbing oxygen 
from the air in the container and pass over into sulpnuric 
acid. After a large amount of experimentation under widely 
differing conditions the idea of Using a permanganate 
solution as a convenient standardising solution was 
abandoned. Working under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, it has not been found possible to obtain results 
having an error lower than 1 per cent between per¬ 
manganate and sulphurous acid. 

The most reliable method of standardising sulphurous 
acid is through the agency of iodine. It is entirely 
immaterial for the methods to be described whether the 
sulphurous acid solution is standardised on a known 
weight of iodine in potassium iodide, or whether solid 
potassium iodide is dissolved in„ water acidulated with 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid and. a definite amount of 
standard permanganate introduced. As a precaution both 
of the methods indicated were used continuously, and in 
addition a gold solution whose content had been deter¬ 
mined gravimetricaliy was also used as a standardisation 
check on the sulphurous acid solution. 

*• Auric chloride when treated with potassium iodide 
liberates iodine according to the equation— 

AuCl s +2KI - AuCl + 2KCI+ 1 2 . 

The iodine thus liberated can be titrated in presence of 
excess of potassium iodide by means of standard sulphurous 
acid. Starch can be used as the indicator. 

2. Auric chloride can be treated with excess of a strong 
solution of magnesium chloride, then with potassium 
iodide, and the liberated iodine titrated with sulphurous 
( acid. 

. 3* Auric chloride when treated with potassium bromide 
yieids bromine thusAuCl 3 +2KBr~AuCl+aKCl + Br*. 
The liberated bromine can be titrated with a solution of 
sulphurous acid. 

4. Auric chloride treated with magnesium chloride and 
potassium bromide similarly liberates bromine, which can 
be titrated with sulphurous acid. 

. 5 - Auric chloride when treated with magnesium chloride 
gives a yellow colour, which can be decolorised by titra- 
tion with sulphurous acid. 3 

6. Auric emoride and sodium chloride give a yellow 
colour which by sulphurous acid can be titrated to the 
colourless or aurous state. 
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Unless precautions of this character are taken the gold 
solution will either contain some free chlorine, on the one 
hand, or some metallic gold will separate on the other, 
when an attempt to remove the free chlorine by evapora¬ 
tion to, dryness, pr nearly to dryness, is made. Evapora¬ 
tion of. a pure auric chloride solution, even on the water- 
bath, causes the production of a small amount of aurous 
chloride, which on subsequent dilution gradually changes 
to metallic gold and auric chloride. By the treatment 
of metallic gold with hydrochloric acid- and potassium 
chlorate followed by the ammonia and hydrochloric acid 
treatment, an auric solution can be satisfactorily obtained. 

Series i. 

Definite, amounts of gold chloride, prepared in the 
manner indicated, and acid with Jiydrochloric acid were 
treated in a dilution of ioo cc. with about 3 grms. of 


potassium iodide, and the iodine liberated was titrated 

with a standard solution of sulphurous 
following results:* 

acid with the 

NO. 

Au taken (gnn). 

Au found (grm.). 

Error. 

x. 

0*0395 

0*0395 

—- 

r 2. 

0*0439 

0*0438 

-0*0001 

3 * 

0*0878 

0*0876 

— 0*0002 

4 - 

0*1098 

0*1092 

- 0*0006 

5 - 

0*1107 

~o*no8 

+0*0001 

6. 

0*2289 

0*2289 

— 

7 * 

04395 

0*4397 

+ 0*0002 

8. 

0*7301 

0*7302 

Series 2. 

+ 0*0001 


Gold chloride solutions were treated with an excess of 
a saturated . solution of magnesium chloride, potassium 
iodide was added, and the-titration by means of sulphurous 
acid effected in a dilution of xoo cc. 


No. 

Au taken (grm.). 

Au found (grm.). 

Error. 

9 - 

0*0439 

0*0440 

+0*0001 

10. 

0*0878 

0*0879 

+0*0001 

XI. 

o*io6x 

0*1063 

+0*0002 

12. 

0*2653 

0*2652 

-0*0001 

13 - 

0*5305 

0*5298 

-0*0007 


Series 3. 


Known amounts of gold chloride solution were treated 
with excess of a saturated solution of magnesium chloride. 
The yellow colour of the auric chloride is considerably 
deepened by the addition of magnesium chloride. When 
sulphurous acid is added from the burette, the solution is 
bleached progressively until colourless. N0 other indicator 
is necessary. 


No. 

Au taken (grm.).' 

Au found (grm.). 

Error. 

14. 

00439 

0*0438 

-0*0001 

15* 

0*0439 

0*0440 

+0 0001 

16. 

0*2289 

0*2289 

— 

17 * 

0*2289 

0*2289 



In numbers 14, 15, and 16, 25 cc. portions of aunc 
chloride solution containing a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid were treated with sufficient excess of concentrated mag¬ 
nesium chloride to bring the volume to, 100 cc., and 
titrated. In No. 17 conditions were the same, except that 
20 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid were present, 
showing that a considerable amount of free hydrochloric 
acid does not materially afiect this titration of auric 
chloride in presence of magnesium chloride. 

Series 4. 

Fifty cc. of the slightly acid solution of auric chloride 
were brought to a volume of 100 cc. with a saturated solu- 
' tion of sodium chloride, and titrated to a colourless state 
by means of sulphurous acid. 


No. 

Au taken (grm.). 

Au found (grm.).- 

Error. 

x8. 

0*0439 

0*0438 

-0*0001 

19. 

0*2289 

- 0*2289 



In all of the above titrations a decided excess of alkaline 
salts was present, and at this point the reaction of 
sulphurous acid was studied on auric chloride solutions 
containing free hydrochloric acid, but no salts. In such 
a gold solution sulphurous acid not only does not show a 
distinct bleaching effect but metallic gold is thrown out of 
the solution with ease. 

Series 5. 

Gold chloride containing a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid was brought to a volume of 100 cc., 3 to 5 grms, of 
potassium bromide were added, and the red colour of the 
free bromine was titrated to colourless by means of 
sulphurous acid. 


No. 

Au taken (grm.). 

Au found (grm.). 

Error. 

20. 

0*0439 

0*0439 

— 

21. 

0*0439 

0*0440 

+ 0*0001 

22. 

00439 

0*0438 

-0*0001 

23 - 

0*0878 

0*0876 

—0*0002 

24. 

0*2289 

0*2289 

— 


Series 6, 


* Auric chloride solutions were treated with 3 to 5 grins, 
of potassium bromide, and made up to 100 cc. with a 
strong solution of magnesium chloride. The red colour of 
the free bromine was titrated to colourless by sulphurous 


acid. 

No. 

Au taken (grm.). 

Au found (grm.). 

Error. 

25. 

°’°439 

0*0440 

+0*0001 

26. 

o*xo6x 

0*1063 

+0*0002 

27. 

0*2653 

0*2655 

+0*0002 


In the application of the above methods, the gold is 
originally usually in the metallic form. In order to dis¬ 
solve the metal either chlorine water or hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chlorate are convenient solvents. The 
excess of the oxidising agent cannot be removed by 
evaporation on account of the production of some aurous 
chloride." The free chlorine can be advantageously removed 
by addition of ammonia until a permanent precipitate 
forms, acidulating with hydrochloric acid, and heating to 
re-dissolve the precipitate formed by the ammonia. On 
cooling, 3 grms. of potassium iodide are added, and titra¬ 
tion is effected by a standard solution of sulphurous acid, 
using, if desired, starch as the indicator; or, instead of 
using potassium iodide, the solution can be treated with 
potassium bromide or with excess of sodium chloride and 
titrated by sulphurous acid, -j journal of the American 
Chemical Society , xxxv.. No. 6. 


THE ACTION OF THIONYL CHLORIDE ON THE 
OXIDES OF METALS AND METALLOIDS. 

By H. B. NORTH and A. M. HAGEMAN. 

The action of thionyl chloride oh oxides of metals and 
metalloids has been studied but little. The first research 
of this nature appears to have been made by Lenber and 
North ( Journ . Am, Chem. Soc., tgoy, xxix., 33),. who in¬ 
vestigated the reaction of thionyl chloride on selenium di¬ 
oxide in 1907. This work was followed in 1908 by a study 
of the reaction on tellurium dioxide by Lenber and Hill 
(Ibid,, 1908,xxx., 738). In xgio North (Ibid,, igio, xxxii., 
184) investigated the reaction of thionyl chloride on both 
the red and yellow varieties of mercuric oxide. 

In each of the above mentioned investigations reaction 
was found to proceed readily at elevated temperatures, 
with the formation of the chloride of the metal and the 
corresponding production of sulphur dioxide. The re¬ 
actions were carried out in sealed glass tubes. 

In 19x1 Darzens and Bourion (Comptes Rendus , xgn, 
cliii., 270) investigated the reaction of thionyl chloride on 
a number of Oxides, chiefly those of rare earths. They 
foun 4 that with ThO*, La a O$, Sm a 0 3 , ZxO z , and CraOjth* 
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corresponding chlorides were formed, while V2O5 yielded 
the oxychloride VOCU, and W 0 3 gave a mixture of the 
two oxychlorides, WO2CI2 and WOO4. T1O2 gave a 
peculiar compound which they supposed to be a solpho- 
ehloride, and Gd 3 0 3 gave a mixture of chloride and oxy- 

It is very probable that Darzens and Bourion made no 
examination of the by-products formed, inasmuch as no 
mention was made of them and equations were not given 

for the reactions. , 

. In general, the action of thionyl chloride on an oxide ot 
a metal resolts in the formation of a chloride of the metal 
and the liberation of sulphur dioxide. This reaction can 
be represented by the following general equation in which 
“M w represents a divalent metal 

MO + SOCla « MCl a +SO a . 

There are cases, however, for which this type equation 
does not hold. For example, with a metal having two 
series of salts, the lower oxide, when treated with a 
decided excess of the reagent, gives rise to the higher 
chloride; hence the reagent appears to act first as a 
chlorinating agent and then as an oxidising agent. If 
M M* in the above equation represents a metal which is 
tetravalent as well as divalent, the reaction first proceeds 
as above with the formation of the dichloride; and tfiis 
compound is then oxidised to the tetrachloride, according 
to the equation— 

3MCIZ+4SOCI2 * 3MCI4+2S0a -f SaC^. 

By combining the two equations we obtain the following :— 
3MO+7SOCla =* 3MCI44-5SO2+S2CI2. 

In such an oxidising reaction, the by-products are always 
sulphur dioxide and sulphur monochloride. 

All of the reactions to be described in this paper were 
carried out in sealed glass tubes, and with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions a temperature of 150—200 s was employed. In 
each experiment about 1 grm. of the oxide, carefully 
dried, was treated with an excess of the reagent. All of 
the oxides were as pure as could be obtained. 

Zinc Oxide.—Zinc oxide and thionyl chloride were 
heated together in sealed glass tubes for several hours at 
150® without any apparent change in appearance. How¬ 
ever, when the tubes were opened considerable pressure 
due to sulphur dioxide was noted. The white powder was 
well washed with carbon disulphide, dried, and weighed. 
It was then dissolved in water containing a few drops of 
nitric acid* Determination of chlorine and zinc proved 
the compound to be anhydrous zinc chloride, ZnCh ; hence 
the reaction undoubtedly proceeded according to the equa¬ 
tion ZnO + SOCU-ZnCla+SO*. Judging from the fine 
state of division, it is probable that anhydrous zinc chloride 
is only slightly soluble in thionyl chloride. 

Cadmium Oxide .—Thionyl chloride was found to have 
no a ctio n on cadmium chloride in the cold, but when heated 
at 200® in sealed glass tubes the brown colour of the oxide 
gradually disappeared with the simultaneous production of 
a white non-crystalline compound. This proved upon 
analysis to be cadmium chloride, CdCl 3 5 hence 
the reaction proceeds according to the equation 
CdO 4- SOC!*** CdCl 3 +SO a . It is evident that cadmium 
Chloride, like zinc chloride, is at best only slightly soluble 
in thionyl chloride and liquid sulphur dioxide. 

Arsenic Trioxide .—In the case of arsenic trioxide the 
reaction proceeds In the cold and the oxide gradually goes 
into solution. It was naturally thought that the reaction 
follows the equation AS2O3+3SOCI2 = 2ASCI3+3SO2. 
Inasmuch as arsenic trichloride is a liquid and remains 
mixed with the excess of thionyl chloride and liquid sulphur 
dioxide, a quantitative separation is difficult. Furthermore, 
although arsenic trichloride boils at 130® and thionyl 
chloride at 78®, separation by fractional distillation is 
difficult owing to the small quantities of material used. A 
single fractionation was made, however, the portion boiling 
below 128® being rejected and that boiling between 128 s 
and 13a 0 being retained. The latter was examined quali¬ 


tatively, and was found to contain arsenic in the tnvalent 
form in addition to considerable chlorine. From this it 
was assumed that the above equation is correct, and that 
arsenic trichloride was formed. 

Other experiments were performed in which a decided 
excess of thionyl chloride was employed at a temperature 
of 2oo°, but these, upon examination in the manner 
described above, gave the same tests; hence they un¬ 
doubtedly contained the same compound. 

Antimony Trioxide. —Antimony trioxide was found to 
react immediately with thionyl chloride at the ordinary 
temperature with liberation of considerable heat. The. 
oxide dissolved completely in the reagent, but upon 
cooling white crystals of antimony trichloride separated. 
The reaction proceeds according to the equation 
Sb20 5 +3S0Cl2-2SbCl 3 + 3S0a. ^ 

Other experiments were made in which a large excess of 
thionyl chloride was used, and the tubes were sealed and 
heaied at 150° for several hours. Upon cooling,- no 
crystalline deposit was formed; hence it was supposed 
that the excess of thionyl chloride had oxidised the 
antimony chloride to pentachloride according to the 
equation 3SbCl 3 +4S0Cl2 ■* ^SbC^ 2SO2 + S2CI2 ; or, 
representing the entire reaction by a single equation, 
3Sb 3 0 3 f iySOCla — 6SbCl5+13SO2 + 2S2CI2. The liquid 
contents of the tubes were examined carefully and were 
found to contain pentavalent- antimony, sulphur dioxide, 
and sulphur monochloride; hence the authors are confident 
that the reaction proceeds according to the equations given 
above. No attempt was made to separate the products 
quantitatively. 

Bismuth Trioxtde .—Bismuth trioxide, in contrast to 
arsenic and antimony trioxides, was unattacked by the 
reagent at the ordinary temperature, but after heating for 
several hours at 150—200® the formation of small 
white crystals was noted. These crystals analysed to 
BiCl 3 ; hence reaction proceeds according to the equation 
Bi 2 0 3 +3SOCI2 ** 2BiCl 3 +3SO2. 

Ferric Oxide .—Although ferric oxide is not at all attacked 
by thionyl chloride at the, ordinary temperature, when 
heated at 150° the reaction proceeds readily with the forma¬ 
tion of anhydrous ferric chloride in large green hexagonal 
plates, which by transmitted light- are red in colour. 
The ’ reaction evidently proceeds as follows : — 
Fe 2 0 3 + 3SOCI2«■2FeCl 3 4-3S02. Judging from the size 
of the crystals, it is evident that anhydrous ferric chloride 
is exceedingly soluble in thionyl chloride at elevated tem¬ 
peratures. In all respects the crystals appear to be 
identical with those obtained by the action of thionyl 
chloride (North and Hageman, yourn . Am. Chem. Soc 
sgia, xxxiv.,8go) and sulphuryl chloride (North, Bull. Soc. 
Chim.t ign, [4], ix., 646) on metallic iron. 

Glucinum Oxide .—Glucinum oxide was found to be un¬ 
attacked by thionyl chloride even after tubes containing 
the oxide and reagent bad been heated at 200° for thirty 
hours. 

Calcium Oxide and Strontium Oxide. —Neither calcium 
nor strontium oxide were found to be attacked by thionyl 
chloride at temperatures up to 200°. 

Magnesium Oxide .—Magnesium oxide, which had been 
strongly ignited and cooled over sulphuric acid, was heated 
with thionyl chloride for twenty-four hours at a temperature 
of 150—200°. The white powder, which to all appearances 
had not changed, was well washed with carbon disulphide, 
dried, and weighed. Analysis showed it to be MgCfe; 
hence reaction evidently proceeds according to the equation 
MgO + SOClz - MgCl 3 + SO a . 

Two other samples of magnesium oxide, which were 
tested without previous blasting, were found to react readily 
at slightly elevated temperatures, due, undoubtedly, to the 
presence of considerable magnesium hydroxide. 

Silver Oxide.-- Silver oxide was found to be unattacked 
by the reagent in the cold, and even after heating for 
several hours at 150° reaction had apparently not taken 
place, inasmuch as the brown powder appeared to be un- 
I changed. The tubes were opened, the brown powder w_as 
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well washed with carbon disulphide, dried, and examined 
qualitatively. It was found to contain a trace of silver 
chloride. It is possible that the reaction proceeded to a 
slight extent and that the silver chloride formed, due to 
its insolubility in the reagent, served to protect the re¬ 
mainder of the oxide. 

Cupric Oxide. —Cupric oxide was not attacked by the 
reagent at the ordinary temperature, but after the tubes 
containing the two were heated at a temperature of 200° 
for several hours, they were found to contain a brownish 
green non-crystalline powder. This substance was washed, 
dried, and analysed, and was found to be anhydrous cupric 
chloride, CuCl 2 ; hence the reaction took place according 
to the equation CuO +• SOCl 2 * CuCl 2 4 - S 0 2 . 

Cuprous Oxide .—Cuprous oxide, like the higher com¬ 
pound, was found to react with thionyl chloride at about 
200°, and the product formed was cupric chloride, CuCl 2 . 
Inasmuch as the reaction is one of oxidation as well as 
chlorination, it was thought that it proceeds according to 
the equation Cu 2 0 f 4S0Cl 2 *»2CeCl 2 +S 2 Cl 2 f S 0 2 . When 
the tubes were opened they werfc found to contain sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur monochloride in addition to the excess 
of the reagent; hence the equation above is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Aluminium Oxide , Chromic Oxide, and Tin Dioxide .— 
These compounds were entirely unattacked by thionyl 
chloride, even after being heated with the reagent at 200° 
for hours. This is not surprising, however, inasmuch as 
these compounds are little attacked by reagents in general, 
especially after having been highly heated. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this paper, Darzens 
and Bourion state that chromic oxide is changed to the 
chloride by thionyl chloride at elevated temperatures, 
though they make no mention of the temperature employed. 
It is possible that the oxide used by Darzens and Bourion 
may have been made at a correspondingly low temperature, 
or it may possibly have contained a trace of pioisture. 
The authors of this article have been absolutely unable to 
bring about even the slightest reaction between chromic 
oxide and thionyl chloride at temperatures up to 200 0 .— 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, xxxv., No. 4. 


PHOSPHATIC FERTILISERS.* 

By Prof. W, PALMAER. 

In order to meet the ever growing demand of agriculture 
for phosphate fertilisers, chiefly the following preparations 
. are at present producedAcid phosphate, basic slag, bone 
meal, bicalcic phosphate, which are here given in the order 
corresponding to die amount produced, acid phosphate 
being the phosphate fertiliser most largely produced, the 
annual output amounting to about 10,000,000 tonsr. 

- Bicalcic phosphate so far has been produced only in 
small quantities, the production in Germany and France, 
for instance, during 1910, amounting to about 5000 tons 
for each country. To date this product has been obtained 
only as a by-product in the manufacture of glue, in 
the process when bone is soaked in diluted hydrochloric 
acid, whereby the main product in the manufacture, the 
glue substance, remains undissolved, while a solution of 
bone phosphate is obtained as a by-product. This is 
turned to account by precipitation with lime, by which 
means bicalcic phosphate is obtained. 

On the other hand, it is a long while ago since it was 
first proposed to obtain bicalcic phosphate as the chief 
product from every kind of raw phosphate in the same 
way, viz., by extracting the raw phosphate with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and precipitating the solution thus obtained 
with lime. This method would have the advantage that 
one could make use of very poor and otherwise valueless 
1 raw phosphate, provided it does not contain too large a 

♦ Paper presented at Eighth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry. From the Chemical Engineer, xviii,, No. 1. 


proportion of any useless soluble compound, such as car¬ 
bonate of lime. In the production of acid phosphate, on 
the other hand, one can not utilise raw phosphate with a 
lower percentage than about 50 per cent bone phosphate, 
since owing to the admixture of gypsum the percentage in 
the acid phosphate ot available phosphoric acid is only 
about half that of the raw phosphate’s percentage of phos¬ 
phoric acid, and consequently consideration of freight 
charges for the prepared article excludes the use of a raw 
material in which the percentage is low. 

However, it has been found that the price of hydro¬ 
chloric acid has been too high for the adoption of this 
method. This in its turn is due to the fact that the pro¬ 
duction of hydrochloric acid according to the old methods 
entailed the sacrifice of sulphuric acia. 

But the case is different if the acid is produced in such 
a way that a suitable salt, for instance, perchlorate of 
sodium, is electrolysed with a diaphragm, so that free 
acid is generated in the anode chamber and a solution of 
caustic alkali in the cathode chamber. With an electro¬ 
lysing tension of 44 volts and 80 per cent current efficiency 
it is easy to calculate that in order to produce the kilogrm. 
equivalent of acid 182 horse-power hours are required, 
whereby the alkali necessary for the precipitation of the 
bicalcic phosphate is obtained at the same time without 
additional cost in the cathode chamber. If we assume 
that one electric horse-power can be obtained for 10 dols. 
a year—-the usual price in many parts of Europe, and pre¬ 
sumably in many places in America—then the cost of the 
equivalent of 1 kilogrm. of acid amounts to about 24 cents, 
the alkali being obtained at the same time ; while with the 
old method lime had to be purchased. There is no outlay . 
for material beyond what is caused by spilling, &c., as 
the electrolyte regenerates, as will be seen from what 
follows. 

If we assume that the price of 1 ton of chamber acid 
with 65 per cent H 2 S 0 4 is 5 dols., we shall find that the 
cost of the kilogrm.-equivalent of H 2 S 0 4 (49 kgrms.) is 
about 38 cents. 

This calculation consequently shows that provided the 
remaining outlay for the electrolytic process can be kept 
within reasonable limits, it should be assured of success, 
especially as it allows of the utilisation of otherwise 
valueless raw phosphate or refuse. 

This calculation was the basis of my investigations, the 
object of which was consequently to try to make the 
method economically feasible, chiefly by finding a suitable 
electrolyte, and by constructing a serviceable electrolyser. 

As in the process there is no consumption of chemicals, 
beyond loss by spilling, &c., the cost of the sulphuric 
acid used in producing acid phosphate is replaced by the 
cost of the electric power. The economic result of the 
method depends therefore in the first place on the price of 
I the power. 

Before entering upon detailed descriptions a general 
survey of the method will be of advantage. 

General Features of the Method . 

In an apparatus expressly constructed for the method, a , 
solution of chlorate or perchlorate of sodium is electro¬ 
lysed. In the anode chamber an acid is thereby generated . 
—chloric or perchloric acid—and in the cathode chamber 
a solution of caustic soda. The electrolysis is continued 
until a certain quantity of the dissolved salt has been 
separated into acid and alkali. The anode and cathode , 
solutions are led oil into separate receivers. The acid 
anode solution is then allowed to work in a dissolving 
battery upon raw phosphate, in which process the phos¬ 
phate is dissolved. Into the solution thus obtained the 
alkaline cathode solution is introduced, the whole being 
meanwhile kept vigorously stirred, until the liquid bears 
evidence of a slightly acid reactior^ to obtain that result 
about half the cathode"solut!onls required. In the process 
bicalcic phosphate is precipitated as a finely crystalline 
precipitation, which is drained ofi by filtration and washed. 
The filtrate, which contains one-third of the lime originally 
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dissolved, bat hardly any phosphoric acid, now has added 
to it the remainder of the cathode solution, which has 
previously been saturated with carbonic acid from fuel 
gas. The lime is precipitated as carbonate, which is 
allowed to settle. The solution remaining above it is then 
drawn off. The original electrolyte is regenerated by its 
means, and again enters the electrolysing apparatus. 

Of course the hydrogen, obtained as a by-product at 
the cathode in the electrolysis of the salt solution, could 
be used for making ammonia or in any other way, thus 
increasing the value of the products obtained. 

The Nature of the Electrolyte . 

With reference to the electrolyte, the salt used should 
be of such a nature that its acid may yield, in conjunction 
with lime, an easily soluble salt and of a kind which is not 
subject to change during electrolysis. 

As electrolytes, solutions of perchlorate of sodium or 
chlorate of sodium are suitable, or else mixtures of those 
salts, the presence m small quantities of other salts, fo- 
instance, chlorides, being of no account. Both these salts 
can now, since they are being produced by electrolysis, be 
had at reasonable prices. Nitrate of sodium cannot be 
used because it is too strongly reduced at the cathode to 
nitrate, ammonia, ifec, 

. Perchlorate of Sodium is an ideal electrolyte for the 
purpose in question. On electrolysing its solution with 
a diaphragm, sodium hydrate ; s formed in the cathode 
chamber, and perchloric acid in the anode chamber, while 
hydrogen is developed at the cathode and ozooic oxygen 
at the anode. No noticeable reduction of the salt occurs 
at the cathode, nor any other change, and the solution of 
perchloric acid obtained is perfectly constant at such tem¬ 
peratures as occur in the electrolysing {maximum, 50° C.J. 
Furthermore, tbe salt is exceedingly easily soluble (deli¬ 
quescent), and thus easy to wash away. 

Chlorate of sodium is less constant in that the chloric 
add solution formed in the anode chamber already begins 
to decompose at 40° G., free chlorine being developed. 
Moreover, it is considerably reduced at the cathode to 
chloride. But the principal * change is that the develop- 
; ment of oxygen at the anode almost ceases, because the 
chlorate there is oxidised to perchlorate. For this reason 
* start can very well be made with chlorate of sodium, 
since, though the drawbacks mentioned (the decomposing 
of tbe chloric add and the reduction of chlorate) appear 
at first, they soon disappear, viz., when the chlorate has 
become perchlorate of sodium. Even if you begin with 
chlorate of sodinrn, the electrolyte consists after a while 
of pure perchlorate, which, as has been said, suffers no 
further change. 

The loss of perchlorate of sodium by spilling and incom¬ 
plete washing need not, according to our experience, be 
estimated higher than at about 1 per cent of the weight of 
the bicalcic phosphate developed. 

Another way of carrying out the process is this:—A 
solution of chloride of sodium is electrolysed so that a 
solution of caustic soda and free chlorine is,obtained. 
The chlorine is transformed in the usual way into hydro¬ 
chloric add, wherewith the raw phosphate is dissolved, 
whereupon a precipitate is formed with this caustic soda. 
The salt is then regenerated as before. Although common 
salt is cheaper than perchlorate ol sodium or chlorate of 
sodium, the process, by several reasons (depreciation of 
anodes, loss of chlorine, &c»), is not so advantageous. 

The Electrolysis . 

The electrolysis of the perchlorate of sodium solution 
must be carried out, as has been mentioned, in a diaphragm 
apparatus, and it is clear that the problem is to find a 
suitable anode and a suitable diaphragm. Both diffi¬ 
culties have been solved in a perfectly satisfactory manner, 
but for tbe present I cannot enter into details. 

The voltage has been found to amount on the average 
to 4*5 volts per cell, including loss in connections, it 
vanes somewhat, depending on the age of the diaphragms, 


the efficiency of the electrical contacts, and the tempera¬ 
ture of the solutions, which may vary at different times of 
the year; but, as stated, the average voltage is 4*5. The 
polarisation amounts to 2*97 volts. 

In a diaphragm process,. where the new substances 
formed at the cathode and the anode remain in the solu¬ 
tion (in this case alkali or perchloric acid), the current 
efficiency continually diminishes, of course, in proportion 
as the newly formed substances begin to take part in the 
current circuit. We generally produce solutions with 
x grm.-equivalent of acid or alkali per litre, and have then 
a current efficiency of 82 per cent and a ballast of un¬ 
decomposed salt in both acid and alkali solutions. 


The Rase Material and Us Utilisation. 

Of course, the high percentage raw phosphates used to 
make acid phosphate can be employed for tbe process, 
but it is not for such, but rather for low percentage, raw 
phosphates, at present worthless or of inferior value, that 
the process is primarily designed. Here I need only men¬ 
tion in illustration low percentage apatites and apatite 
waste, waste from magnetic separation of phosphoric iron 
ore, and certain low percentage phosphorites. 

As the process consists in dissolving the bone phosphate 
occurring in raw phosphate, and then precipitating bicalcic 
phosphate from the solution, the product obtained will 
always be of the same nature, irrespective of the per¬ 
centage of the raw phosphate. We have employed raw 
products whose percentage of bone phosphate varied 
between 20 and 88 per cent. 

Furthermore, the raw phosphate need not be finely 
pulverised, provided that the bone phosphate is not em¬ 
bedded in insoluble minerals and that other soluble sub¬ 
stances, such as certain silicates, do not occur in too great 
a quantity. We have worked with material of as coarse 
crushing as 5 cm. 

Assuming that the solution of bone phosphate is 
effected according to the formula— 

Ca 3 P* 0 $ f 6HCIO4 - 3Ca(CI04>a f 2H3PO4, 
then per litre of normal acid 23*7 grms. of phosphoric acid 
should be dissolved. It can be foreseen, however, that 
the reaction in contrast, for instance, to the reaction 
CaCOs+2HCIO4 * Ca(C104) a +HaO+CO* will not pro¬ 
ceed quantitatively, since phosphoric acid is a much 
stronger add than carbon dioxide. We have also found 
that we must reckon with a somewhat lower figure, say, 
20 grms. P ? 0 5 or 43-6 grms. Ca 3 PaOs per litre of normal 
acid. This figure holds good provided that no other* 
bodies soluble in acids occur in the raw phosphate. 

Of such, in the first place, we must take into considera¬ 
tion calcium carbonate, for, as we know, it readily and 
completely dissolves in acids. As the equivalent weight 
#S/\\ OS * > k° r,c ac *^ (*^5) * s 2 3 * 7 » an d for carbon dioxide 
(uo 2 ) 22, we can consequently state that 1 per cent of 
C 0 3 in the raw phosphate causes approximately the same 
consumption of acid (or of energy) as 1 per cent of P a 0 5 , 
without giving any product of any value to speak of (the 
amount of carbonate of lime obtained as a by-product 
will, of course, be correspondingly greater). A raw phos¬ 
phate which contains 20 per cent of P a O s (as CaaPaOfi) 
and 2 per cent of C 0 2 (as CaC 0 3 ) consequently requires 
about 10 per cent more energy than a raw phosphate with 
the same proportion of phosphoric acid, but free from 
carbonate of lime. 

oxides (iron ores), on tbe other hand, are only dis¬ 
solved very slightly, We found that after twenty-fonr 
£?"? JL h „ a ^ ng i at ? e , nsnaI temperature with normal acid 
dlM o Ve £ of Magnetite a quantity corresponding 
to o 24 grm. Fe 2 0 3 per litre from hematite, a quantity 
“ r " G P° ndm g. t0 0-20 .gra- of Fe 2 0 3 per litre, which 
amounts are of no practical importance/ 
ar M 0st silicates are, as we know, insoluble in diluted 
acids. However, silicates may occur, for instance, to¬ 
gether with apatite, which are so easily soluble that they 
dissolve to a noticeable degree if the acid ip in contact 
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with them for any length of time after most of the phos¬ 
phate is dissolved. Attention must be paid to this in 
the course of the lixiviation, and the work regulated 
accordingly. 

As regards the utilisation of the bone phosphate in-the 
raw material, we can as a rule count upon extracting gS 
per cent of it, sometimes more, sometimes a little less, 
viz., when easily soluble silicate is present. 

Precipitation of the BicdUic Phosphate and Calcium 
Carbonate . 

To precipitate the bicalcic phosphate we made use, as 
before stated, of the solution of caustic soda obtained by 
electrolysis and saturated afterwards by carbonic acid, 
which is introduced into the phosphate solution by means 
of a sprayer. 

The employment of the soda solution as a precipitant, 
instead of milk .of lime, has a considerable advantage. 
Tor the fact is that as soon as the solution has become 
alkaline at any paint, bone phosphate is precipitated there 
instead of bicalcic phosphate. This once precipitated bone 
phosphate is only slowly converted into bicalcic phos¬ 
phate, even if the average acidity of the liquid is such that 
only bicalcic-phosphate ought to occur. At least a portion 
of the bone phosphate thus formed remains therefore in 
the precipitated bicalcic phosphate. The bone phosphate 
thus precipitated is very finely distributed, it is true, and 
is even soluble after drying in 2 per cent citric acid ; but 
it has no fertilising value worth speaking of. The phos¬ 
phoric acid precipitated as bone phosphate must therefore 
be looked upon as lost. 

Now, it is clear that it would he much easier to avoid 
the formation of bone phosphate if i a sodium-hydrate 
solution, distributed in jets, were employed as the precipi¬ 
tant than if milk of lime was used, since in the latter case 
wo get particles of solid calcic hydrate, round which the 
solution easily becomes alkaline. ^ 

Experience also proves that in employing sodinm 
hydrate, which is added until the phosphate solution re¬ 
mains very slightly acid or only just neutral, bicalcic 
phosphate can be precipitated so completely that only O'x 
to 0*2 per cent of all the phosphoric acid remains unpre- 
cipitated, while 98 per cent of the phosphoric acid in the 
bicalcic phosphate is soluble in citrate, and thus only 2 
per cent of the phosphoric acid is present as bone 
phosphate. 

The precipitated bicalcic phosphate, which is micro- 
crystalline, is filtered off, washed, and dried. It thus 
forms a light pure white powder, and its proportion of 
citrate-Boluble phosphoric acid amounts to 35 to 38 per 
cent, according to the completeness of the drying. 

If we call to mind that about 2 per cent of the phos¬ 
phoric acid>in the raw" phosphate is left behind in the 
extraction^/that no quantity to speak of remains unpre¬ 
cipitated, 'and that about 2 per cent is recovered as 
precipitated bone phosphate, we shall find that about 96 
per cent of all the phosphoric acid in the raw phosphate is 
extracted in the process as valuable citrate-soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

The bicalcic phosphate obtained shows, even if it con¬ 
tains iron and aluminium phosphate, no falling off of 
soluble phosphoric acid, which is simply due to the facf 
that it can be perfectly dried, after which no conversion 
can take place. On the other hand, as we know, deteriora¬ 
tion shows itself in damp acid phosphate. The following 
analyses may be quoted to show that such degeneration 
does not occur : — 


Fresh •. .. 

After 3 months 
After 6 months 


Total 
PaOfi per 
cent. 

35*45 

36*02 

36-54 


Citrate-aoluble in 


P fi Og per 
cent. 

34*58 

35*13 

3572 


PaOg in per cent of 
total PaOg. 
97*54 
97*53 
97*95 


From the filtrate of the bicalcic phosphate is precipi¬ 
tated, as we have already mentioned, the lime that remains 


in the solution, together with the rest of the sodium 
hydrate solution, after the latter has been saturated with 
carbonic acid from fuel gases as carbonate of lime, which 
can be used as a fertiliser or in chemical workshops. 

Its mass corresponds to about one-fourth of the weight 
of the bicalcic phosphate obtained, if the raw product used 
be free of carbonate. If calcium carbonate occurs in the 
raw product, the mass obtained in the process will be 
proportionately increased. 

Power Expenditure, 

From the statements given above it is easy to calculate 
what electric horse-power (direct current) produces per 
year of 350x24*8400 hours; it will woik out at 2*24 
tons of bicalcic phosphate with 35 per cent of citrate- 
soluble phosphoric acid, if free of carbonate. If a 38 per 

cent article is produced, « 5*06 metric tons 

per horse-power year will be obtained, &c. The pro¬ 
duction with carbonaceous raw product has been stated 
above. 

Value cf Bicalcic Phosphate Fertiliser. 

Careful experiments extending over many years have 
been made, partly by Prof. H. G. Soderbaum, Agricultural 
Chemist at the Central Institution for Experimental Agri¬ 
culture, Stockholm, partly by Dr. Hj. von Feilitzen, 
Birector of the, Swedish Peat Society, Jonkoping, Sweden. 
Prof. Soderbaum’s earlier investigations are reported in 
u The Experiment Station Record,” edited by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, vol. xiv., 
No. 10^ 1903, pp. 95x 2, and he has also summed up the 
result of his investigations under the title of “ Vegetations- 
versuche mit gefalltem Calcimnphosphat ” in the Zdt- 
schrift fur das landwirtschafiliche V'erSuchswesen in 
Oesterreich t 1908, pp. 506—10. Dr. von Filitzen has 
communicated the chief results of his investigations in the 
Journal fur Landwirtschajt, 1910, pp. 33—43. 

• As Dr. von Feilitzen is going to give an account of his 
further investigations at the Congress, I will here only 
briefly mention the chief result of his and Prof. Soder¬ 
baum’s culture trials. 

The result of the experiments in cultivation is that the } 
citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in the bicalcic phosphate y 
proves to possess the same fertilising value as the water- 
soluble phosphoric acid in the superphosphate, and conse-; 
quently the same value as a trade product.That result 
might, indeed, have been foreseen, inasmuch as it is 
probable that the superphosphate in the soil is xapidly 
transformed into bicalcic phosphate through the agency of 
the compounds of lime present there. This result is sup¬ 
ported by the trials carried out by practical agriculturists, 
who are well satisfied with both the result of the phosphate 
and its qualities in general. Owing to its high percentage 
the freight charges are low for the valuable ingredient, 
and a very small amount need be manipulated by the 
farmer. It is in all other respects easy to handle, and 
does not damage the sacks in the least. 

The Superior Advantages of the Electrolytic Method . 

The merits of the electrolytic method are as follows:— 

(a) It admits of the use of cheap low percentage raw 
phosphate not available for the superphosphate nor avail¬ 
able for the superphosphate industry. 

(b) By it a phosphate containing 35 to 38 per cent of 

soluble phosphoric acid is obtained even from low per¬ 
centage raw material. t 

(c) Freightage for a given quantity of phosphoric acid 
in the finished article is only about half that in the case of 
ordinary superphosphate. 

(d) Retrogradation of soluble phosphoric acid when 
stored does not occur. 

(e) The raw phosphate need not be reduced to a finely 
powdered state. 

(/) Bicalcic phosphate can be employed as a fertiliser 
on all kinds of soil, even on sandy and boggy land. 
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(S') Bicaldc phosphate will be of excellent use in the 
manufacture of “complete fertilisers,” 

(h) Sacks are in no wise damaged by the product. 

(*) The product is a finely divided white powder which 
s easily spread on the field. 

The process is now being carried out in a small factory, 
the first factory belonging to the Difosfat Company, 
Trollhattan, Sweden. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Pans Correspon detit). 

The F-rays. 

The scientific world has been somewhat startled by the 
sensational discovery announced by the newspapers that an 
Italian physicist, Ulivi, had discovered the means of 
capturing or manufacturing artificially the infra-red rays of 
the solar spectrum, and of directing them at will, at a dis¬ 
tance of more than 20 kilometres. After the discovery of so 
many radiations with which we are already acquainted—the 
X-rays, the «-rays, 3 -rays, 7-rays, after the Hertzian radia¬ 
tions which exist; and the hypothetical radiations, the 
N-rays of Prof. Blondlot, the N-rays of Major Darget—we 
have now the F : rays. 

For the F-rays is the name that Ulivi has given to the 
infra-red rays that he has been able to produce artificially* 
The radiations would seem to have the property of being 
able to make certain explosives, such as dynamite, melinite, 
lyddite, pyroxylin powders, explode at a distance spon¬ 
taneously, if only these diverse matters are in contact with 
a metallic armature. 

To the west of the Havre roads in front of the sea-side 
place of ViUiers, M. Ulivi has.gone through a series of 
experiments before a certain number of important person 
ages of the French war ministry. Some submarine mines 
had been placed at distances of 600 metres apart over a 
distance of 6000 metres. M. Ulivi directed the cone of the 
parallel waves of his F-rays on to these different floating 
mines. They blew up with marvellous precision, one after 
the other. We have no other information concerning 
M. Ulivi’s discovery, which, if it is confirmed, may have 
most formidable and unexpected applications. The fact 
that superior officers of the French staff and Captain 
Feme, whose numerous works on wireless telegraphy are 
well known, were present at these different trials, is a 
proof of the reality of the discovery. It is not known, 
however, whether it is a calorific or electric phenomenon 
which brings about the explosion of the cartridges, 
torpedoes, and fortified casemates containing the 
ammunitions. 

Why have We been having Cold Weather last 
Sommer and this Summer ? 

Meteorologists have noticed that the average tempera¬ 
ture of last summer was more than 2 0 lower than the 
normal average of the hot summer months. In France, 
in England, as well as in Central and Eastern Europe the 
summer was very sensibly cool. It was not known whether 
this unexpected coolness was to be attributed to an extra 
important breaking-up of the Arctic ice, or to a series of 
winds coming from the north, though no explanation was 
forthcoming of this phenomenon, from a meteorological 
point of view. 

Measures taken at the Pic du Midi, the Puy de Ddme, 
the Brocken, in fact everywhere in Europe, showed an 
unusual retrogradation of the temperature from the middle 
of July. In the United States, in Australia, in Africa, the 
same facts were remarked, so that it was proved that the 
phenomenon was general, and the famous law of com¬ 
pensation did not apply itself to the occasion. 

Messrs. Abbot and Towle observed, the former in 
Algeria, the latter at the Observatory of Mount Wilson, 
that from Jtme 12,1912, a marked decrease in the solar 


I radiance had taken place* The transparency of the air 
seemed to be slightly obscured, so that the heat received 
from the sun was inferior, by a fifth, to its average value 
for the same season. - - 

The cause was perfectly simple; a veil of microscopic 
dust had spread itself over the sky and kept back from 
the earth a part of the heat transmitted by the sun. 
This dust, disseminated in the air by aSrial currents, came 
from a terrible eruption that had taken place at the volcano, 
of Katmai in Alaska. This eruption began on June 6 , 
1912, and only stopped on the morning of the 7th, The 
fall of volcanic dust was so great that a layer of morn than 
12 cm. thick was deposited on the deck of a ship that wras 
in those parts. On the shore the thickness of the ashes 
was more than 30 cm. As.a simple indication, it may be 
mentioned that the dust deposited by the eruption of 
Krakatoa was not, at the same distance, more than 2 cm. 
thick. » 

It is, then, highly probable that it is to the eruption 01 
Katmai that is due to the cold summer of last year, and it 
is probable that the summer of 1913, which it would seem 
is likely to be be equally as cool, is suffering also from the 
ashes still floating in the atmosphere, and which are 
stopping a part of the calorific radiations of the sun. 

The Deformation of Bodies subjected to Strain. 
Lieut.-Col. Hartmann is contributing his experimental 
researches concerning the deformation of solid bodies sub¬ 
jected to strain. 

Trials have been undertaken to determine the individual 
modification that the grains of metals undergo in the 
deformed regions, according to the place they occupy. 

The learned artilleryman has likewise studied the 
mechanism by which permanent deformations produce the 
increasing augmentation of resistance up to a determined 
value of the charge, so that he has particularly tried tp 
bring into notice molecular tensions that are brought into 
existence by their deformations. 

In a second series of experiments Col. Hartmann 
has specially studied the geometrical puckering that 
exterior actions produce in matter. Methodical trials have 
been effected with metallic tubes compressed between two 
parallel planes, with a view of completing the first results 
previously obtained, thanks to a very great variety in the 
dimensions as well as in the preparation of the pieces 
experimented upon. 

The cinematograph has been employed in the most 
interesting cases, to obtain successive images of deforma¬ 
tion at instants very near to each other. Moreover, the 
study has been extended to bodies of various forms, and 
to diverse kinds of strain. These last researches are not 
yet completed; those which are at present being pursued 
seem likely to supply the explanation of the phenomenon 
of the regular distribution of the puckering ; the interest 
of which is so much the greater since it brings into play 
the elastic properties of matter that are frequently observed 
in nature. 

The Production of Carbide of Calcium. 

The world’s production of carbide of calcium is pro¬ 
gressing. According to the latest statistics published 
by the Journal of the Electric Kiln and the Electrolysis 
it reached 300,000 tons in 1912. This progress is due, 
not so much to the development of the applications of 
acetylene as to the continually increasing extension of 
the manufacture of cyanide, used as a manure in 
agriculture. 

In Europe it is Germany that holds the record for the 
consumption of carbide. In 1911 she imported 37,000 
tons, and 48,000 in 1912; the exportations nil. Sweden 
is the country that manufactures the most carbide and 
that consumes the least. The factories of Odda are pro¬ 
vided with the means of manufacturing 80,000 tons of 
carbide of calcium for the preparation of manure. In 1912 
Switzerland exported 5 million francs worth of carbide 
Austria-Hungary also exports nearly 11,000 tons per 
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CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Compies Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademic 
des Sciences, Vol. clvi., No. 23, Jane 9, 1913, 

Reactions between Water and Sulphurous Acid 
at Various Temperatures. Formation of Hydro - 
sulphurous Acid. — E. Jungfleisch and L. Brunei.— 
Water and sulphurous anhydride react at temperatures 
below x6o° and even at the ordinary temperature. The 
reaction is slower the less concentrated the sulphurous 
solution is and the lower the temperature* About 160° 
the transformation produces sulphur and sulphuric acid, 
which are the ultimate terms of the reaction. Their 
formation takes place in two stages. In the first, hydro- 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids are formed, and in the 
second stage the former splits up into sulphur and sulphuric 
acid. These transformations appear to be accompanied 
by secondary reactions. 

Use of Calcium Carbonate as Catalyst for Organic 
Acids and Anhydrides.—Paul Sabatier and A. Mailbe.— 
The transformation of organic acids into acetones can 
readily be effected if precipitated calcium carbonate is used 
as catalyst, and this method of preparing propanone and 
diethyl ketone is very convenient. The anhydrides of the 
acids undergo a similar reaction. 

Synthesis of Carbon Oxycyanide by Ultra-violet 
Rays.—Daniel Berthelot and Henry Gaudechon.—Mix¬ 
tures of CO and C a N a were exposed in quartz tubes to the 
mercury lamp light for twelve hours. After about a 
quarter of an* hour a yellowish red deposit of carbon oxy- 
cyanide was seen on the cold part of the tube. From the 
change of volume which occurs it appears that the com¬ 
position is CN.CO.CN. The solid oxycyanide when heated 
to 200° does not volatilise, but gives up small quantities of 
oxygen. It is soluble in alkalis. With water it undergoes 
the following reaction: CN.CO.CN + HO H ~C 0 * + 2HCN. 

Quantitative Separation of Iron and Chromium.— 
F. Bourion and A. Deshayes. Chromium oxide can be 
separated from iron oxide ny a method based upon the 
insolubility in water of anhydrous chromic chloride. The 
mixture of oxides is subjected to the action of a slow 
current of chlorine containing sulphur chloride vapour, the 
temperature being gradually increased from 200° to 650°. 
This method can be recommended for mixtures which are 
poor in-chromium, and also for mixtures of any composi¬ 
tion, provided that the oxides have been calcined. 

Constitution of Paramolybdates' and Paratung- 
states. - H. Copaux.—Sodium molybdoaluminate is best 
represented by die formula [AI(Mo 2 07)3 ] N a 3 f Aq, which 
is derived from the orthoaluminate, A1O3N3, by the sub¬ 
stitution of three divalent radicals, MbaO?, for three 
atoms of oxygen. Molybdic anhydride, M0O3, corre¬ 
sponds to an orthomolybdic acid, MoOeH6, the 
salts of which are unknown in the free state, 
but become stable by the introduction of M02O7 
radicals* If three oxygen atoms are thus replaced 

the formula j^o.(Mo 2 07)3j ^e+Aq j s obtained (M 

being a monovalent metal). This represents the para- 
molybdates, which are substituted orthomolybdates in 
which the molybdenum plays two parts, that of generator 
of acid and substituent. The paratungstates the author 
represents by the formula f HfWoaC^jMs f Aq. The 
study of the absorption of light and the dehydration under 
the action of heat confirms these formulae. 

Derivatives of j8-Methylcyclapentanone.—Marcel 
Godchot and Felix Taboury.—Wden dry chlorine acts on 
0'inethylcyclopentanone in diffused light at a temperature 
not exceeding 25°, £-methyl-.-chlorocyclopentanone is 
formed. This is hydrolysed by water, giving a methyl- 
cydopentanolone, which on oxidation yields a-methyl- 
gluUric acid. f 3-Methylcyclopentenone is also formed by 
the hydrolysis of the cfaloro compound. 


Preparation of Diglyceric Alcohol.—Jean Niviere.— 
To prepare diglyceric alcohol equimolecular proportions of 
glycide and glycerin are heated on the water-bath for six 
or seven hours. The mixture is then acetylated by boiling 
with acetic anhydride, and the tetraacetine which is ob¬ 
tained between 195—205° under x to 2. mm. pressure, is 
saponified with alcoholic soda. Tbe alcohol is a yellowish 
very viscous liquid, which is insoluble in ether, soluble in 
water and alcohol, and hygroscopic like glycerin. 

Vol. clvi., No. 24, June 16,19x3. 

Ketimines.—Charles Moureu and Georges Mignonac. 
—Ketonic imines which contain the divalent- reside «NH, 
may be called ketimines. To prepare diphenylketimine, 
CfiHj—C“-CfiHj 

H , a compound is first made of benzonitrile 

NH 

and phenyl magnesium bromide. It is washed with ether 
I and mixed with ammonium chloride. Decomposition 
occurs, and all the magnesia dissolves. The whole is 
then shaken with ether, and the ethereal liquid is dried 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate and saturated with dry 
hydrochloric acid gas. The ketimine is thus precipitated 
as hydrochloride. This is a general method of preparing 
ketimines in which the residues attached to the functional 
group are aromatic;, it can also be applied to die case of 
the. mixed fatty aromatic ketimines, which, however, are 
more easily decomposed by‘water. The ketimines are 
usually oils or solids of low melting-points. They- are 
basic substances giving crystalline salts, and are unsatu¬ 
rated. The ketimine function appears to he very active, 
and takes part in many reactions^ 

Bromination of Secondary Hydroaromatic Ketones 
and Alcohols.—F. Bodroux and F. Taboury.—The 
authors have already shown that the bromination of cyclo¬ 
hexanone and cyclohexanol in carbon tetrachloride solution 
gives the same compound, a tetrabromocyclohexanone. 
The same process applied to some homologues of this 
ketone and alcohol gives similar results, atri- or tetra- 
brom derivative being obtained. These derivatives are 
not very stable, and at a temperature a little above their 
melting-point they decompose into bromine, hydrobromic 
acid, anct: brominated phenol. The same transforma¬ 
tion occurs slowly under the influence of light at the 
ordinary temperature. 

Quantitative Study of Absorption of Ultra-violet 
Rays.—Jean Bielecki and Victor Henri.—The authors 
have investigated the absorption of the ultra-violet rays 
upon the following substancesPrimary, secondary, 
tertiary amines, diamines, nitriles, carbylamines, amides, 

[ ketoximes, and aldoximes. They find that the value of c 
increases regularly as \ diminishes, down to 2144. The 
absorption by the amines increases with tbe number of 
carbon atoms contained in them. When the hydrogen 
atoms of ammonia are replaced by radicles C«H 2 ft+! the 
absorption increases very rapidly. Substances containing 
a nitrogen with a triple bond or those in which nitrogen is 
pentavalent absorb very little. The amides behave like 
the corresponding acids, thus the substitution of tbe NH a 
group increases the absorption, and the absorption by the 
oximes is less masked than that of the amines. 

Bulletin de la SociUe Chtmique de France . 

Vol. xiii.-xiv., No. 12, 1913. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Methylcyclopentan- 
ones.—Marcel Godchot and Felix Taboury.—Methyl - 
cyclopentanone when subjected to the action of hydrogen 
at 150° in presence of reduced nickel gives a liquid which 
can be separated into two fractions by distillation. The 
first, which comes over between 140° and 150°, consists 
chiefly of / 3 -methyIcyciopentanol, while the second portion, 
distilling between 244 0 and 246°, consists of the ketone 
ffd-dimethylcyclopentylcydopentanone. The reaction in 
the case of a-methylcyclopentanone is analogous, the 
chief product being again the double ketone. 
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/ UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

- UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Candidates for any Degree in this University must either 
have passed the Matriculation Examination in this Uni¬ 
versity, or be admitted under the Statute which provides 
that the Senate may admit graduates of or persons who 
have passed the examinations required for a degree in' 
other Universities approved by it. This and all other 
Examinations of .the University, together with the Prizes; 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., are open to Women upon 
exa< 5 Uy the same conditions as to. Men. 

/ There are three Examinations for Matriculation in each 
year; commencing on the second Monday in September, 
January, and June (or J uly, as may hereafter be determined). 

Every Candidate lor the Matriculation Examination 
must, apply to the Principal for a Form of Entry on or 
before August 20, which must be returned fourteen days 
before the commencement; of the September Examina¬ 
tion; or must apply, for a Form of Entry on or before 
November 25, which must - be returned on or before 
December 1, for the January Examination; or must apply 
for a Form of Entry on or before April 25, which muBt be 
returned oh hr before May 1, for the June (or July) Ex¬ 
amination ; accompanied in. each case by the proper : Fee, 
and by a Certificate showing that the Candidate will have 
completed his Sixteenth Year on or before January *4 for 
the January Examination, July 31, the end of the 
Secondary School Year, for the June Examination, and 
September 15 for the September Examination. 

Every candidate entering for the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion must pay a Fee of £z. 

Intending Students (Internal and External) should 
obtain the* 1 Regulations and Courses >r from the Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 

Several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions are avail¬ 
able to students. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Way nil ete Professor of Chemistry —W. H, Perkin, M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Lees Reader in Chemistry —(Vacant). 

Every Student must reside in one or other of the Col¬ 
leges or Halls, or in licensed lodgings, for a period of three 
years. Students of Chemistry can obtain the degree of 
B.A. by passing preliminary examinations in Arte and in 
Science, and A finaUHonour examination in; Chemistry. 
Chemistry may also be" taken as part.of the examination 
for a Pass degree. Graduates of other Universities and 
otherpersons suitably qualified can obtain the degreeof 
Bachelor of Science after an approved course of study or 
research and two years’'residence. ; 

University La&orafory.—Demonstrators, W. W. Fisher,-* 
M.A., J. E. Marsh, M.A.,F.R.S., N. V. Sidgwick; M.A. r 
A. F. Walden, M.A, r B. Lambert, M.A,, F. D. Chattaway, 
M, A.,D.Sc.-—The fee Tor students working In the Labora¬ 
tory for three days in the week during the Term is £3; 
for studente working every day*, £5. . 

. There are also laboratories which specialise in different 
parts of the subject Physical Chemistry, Balliol and 
Trinity College Laboratory:-, D. H> Nagel,,M.A., H. B. 
Hartley, M,A. Inorganic i> Chemistry, Christ Church 
Laboratory! A..AngeJ, M.A. Quantitative Analysis, 
Magdalen College Laboratory: Manley, M.A. Jesus 

College Laboratory^ D. X. : Chapman, M A. * Queen’s 
College Laboratory :""Rev. G. B. Cronshaw, M.A. . 

~ Scholarships of abouftfie Value of £ 8 o are obtainable 


at the majority of the colleges, by competitive examina¬ 
tion jn Natural Science.^ 

Mote detailed information maybe obtained from the 
Examination Statutes; the Student’s Handbook to. the 
University; and from the professors and college tutors. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. ,' 

Professor of Chemistry —William J. Pope, M.A*, F.R.S*. 

Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Bxperimntai PhL 
losophy-rS\t James Dewari M.A., F.R.S. . 

Goldsmiths Reader in Metallurgy —Charles T. Heycock, 
MjL, F.R.S. , 

The Student must enter at one of -the Colleges or 
Hostels, or .as a Non-collegiate Student, and keep terms 
for three years by residence in the University. , He must 
pass the previous examination ip Classics and JMathe- 
matics, which may be done in any term of residence or. 
before commencing residence. He may then proceed.!© 
take a Degree in Arts, either continuing mathematical 
and classical study, and passing the ordinary examinations 
for B.A., or going out in one ol the Hanour Triposes. 

A graduate of another University may- be admitted as 
an “ advanced 99 student, and obtain a" degree after two. 
years’ residence in the University, either by examination 
or by presentation of a thesis describing original research. 

Facilities for research work are provided both in - 
the Chemical Laboratories and in the Metallurgical 
Laboratories. 

The scholarships, ranging in value from £20 to £ioo 
a year, are chiefiy given for mathematical and classical 
proficiency. -Scholarships, or Exhibitions, are given' for 
Natural Science at the several Colleges; the dates of the 
examinations vary, but are always fully advertised. 

The Chemical Laboratories of the university are Open 
daily for the use. of the Students. The Demonstrators'' 
attend daily to give instrudion. ~ A list of theledares and 
practical courses is published annually, in Jane,, in a. 
special number of the Cambridge University Reporter ; 
which may be had from the Cambridge Warehouse, in 
Paternoster Row, or through any bookseller;; _ ;; 

Non-collegiate Students, are allowed to attend certain u 
of the College Ledures and allthe Professors’ Le&ures, 
and have the same University status and privileges as the . 
other Students. Full particulars „ may be obtained by ■ 
forwarding a stamped direded .envelope' to the Assistant 
Registrary, Cambridge; from the Cambridge University 
Calendar , or from the “Students.’ Handbook to Cambridge;. 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. ’ 

Trinity College.. 

Professor of Chemistry —Sydney Young,D.Sc., F.R;S, 

Professor of -Applied Chemistry —Emil A, Werner, 
F.C.S., F.I.C. 

Demonstrator —W. C. Ramsden, F.C,S; 
unior Demonstrator—H. Krall, B.A.Y 
he general Quantitative and Research. Laboratories 
, include working accommodation for about 130 Students. 
The- Laboratories will open on Odober zst. Ledures 
will commence on November 4th. ~ ~ '' 

The Laboratories and the Le&ures of the Professor of 
Chemistry can be attended by Students who do not desire 
to reside in the University or proceed to its Degrees. 
t‘.‘ The full Course of General and Analytical Chemistry 
occupies three years, J>ut a Student is free is his .third year 
to -devote most of his time to; a epeciai, department of 
Pure or Technical Chemistry. Students can -s&t&Jox . 
' any portion of the Course. The Ledures delivered arei^ 

1 . Inorganic Chemistry and Chemical Philosophy.— 

Elementary, first year; Advanced Inorg*nieChe«. 
mistry K second year; PhysicalChemistry,thirdyear. 

2. Organic . Chemistry . — General,, second: year; . ad¬ 

vanced; thfrd year.,' 

0 3. Metallurgy .—A Course forEngineering and Tech¬ 
nical Students* - 

' 4. Agricultural Ck^wiriry.—Theoretical and Practical 
'; Courses* 
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The Laboratories aye open every day from 10 to 5 
o'clock {except Saturdays, when they close at 1 o’clock). 

The Summer Course of Practical Chemistry for. Medical 
Students begins early in April and terminates about the 
end of June. 

A special coarse for Dental Students will be given. 

The University of Dublin grants the Degree of Do&or 
of Science to graduates of Master's standing whose in- 
dependent researches In any branch of Science are of 
sufficient merit. 

By recent decrees, Prices in Chemistry and Physics 
will he given in future at the O&ober (Arts) Entrance 
Examination, and also at the Terminal Examinations of 
the Junior and Senior Freshmen Years. 

Similarly, two Science Scholarships will he obtainable by 
Undergraduates* and tenable for five years. The Founda¬ 
tion Scholars receive £20 per annum, they have free 
commons, and their chambers for half the charge paid by 
other students; their tutorial fees are at one-fourth the 
usual rates* 

KING'S COLLEGE. 

{University of London). 

Senior Professor of Chemistry—] . M. Thomson, LL.D., 
F R.S . 1 »-. 

Professors — Herbert Jackson, F.C.S., and P. H. 
Subsidy, F;C.S. - 

Lecturer and Demonstrators—S. W. Collins, B.Sc. t L. E. 
Hinkel, B.Sc«,Tfaomaa Wright, B.Sc., and E; W. Skelton, 
B.Sc. 1 1 1 

. The Academical Year, consists of Three terms/; The 
. days hand for rite commencement of Terms in 1913-1914 
are O&. 1, Jan. 14, and April 29. 

Students of the First Year are admitted to the Course 
of Theoretical and Applied Chemistry. The Course 
commences with a view of the conditions suitable for 
the prodn&ion of Chemical Phenomena, after which the 
laws of Chemical Attra&ion are discussed, and the Non- 
metallic Elements and their principal compounds are 
described. The Metals and their principal compounds 
are next examined, care being taken to point out the 
applications of the Science to the Arts. Examinations 
of the Class, both vied voce and by written papers, are 
held at intervals during the course at the usual Le&ure 
hour. 

Second Year* —Students attend in the Laboratory twice 
a week, and they go through a course of Chemical Analy r 
sis and Elementary Volumetric Analysis. 

Experimental and Analytical Chemistry in the Labora¬ 
tory. —The obje& of this Class is to afford to Students 
who are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of analysis, or 
of prosecuting original research, ah opportunity of doing 
so under the superintendence of the Professor and De¬ 
monstrator; Students may enter, Upon payment of extra 
fees, at any time except during the vacation, and for a 
period of one, three, six, or nine months, as may best suit 
their convenience. The laboratory hours are from ten till 
five daily, except Saturday. 

In addition to the Laboratory Fee, each Student defrays 
the expenses of his own experiments. The amount of 
this expense, which is comparatively trifling, is entirely 
under his own control. 

For fuller details the separate Syllabuses provided for 
each class should be consulted. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

(University of London). 

Professors— j. Norman Collie, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Organic 
ChemisiTy); F. G. Donnan, M.A., F.R.S. (Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry). 

Assistants— R» W. Gray, Ph.D,; S. Smiles, D.Sc.; 
Katharine A. Burke, B.Sc.; R. E. Slade, D.Sc.; W. B. 
Tuck/D.Sc.; Irvine Masson, M.Sc. 

The Session is divided into three Terms, as follows:— 
First Term, from September 30 to December 19; Second 
Term, from January 13 to March *7; Third Term, from 
April 2$ to June 15. 


Introductory Course of Inorganic Chemistry . 

Tuesday and Thursday, at xx. Pra&ical, Thursday, 2 to 
3*30, or 3.30 to 5. Fee, jjio 10s. 

The principles of Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, 
illustrated chiefly by reference to:—-Air, water, salt; ores, 
fuels, coal Industry, furnace produ&s, soda Industry, 
mortar, cement, glass making, nitre and nitrogen-fixation; 
and other technical processes. 

funior Course of Inorganic Chemistry ' 

The more important inorganic substance will be dealt 
with. Special attention will be paid to general points of 
view, and to the application of physico chemical laws and 
methods. . * . r 

First and Second Terms: The Class meets three times a 
week, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 9^ for 
Le&ures, Examinations, and Exercises. 

Third Term ': Ledures will be given on Mondays and 
Fridays at 9 and another hour to be arranged. 

Fees: Course, £y 7s.; First or Second Terms, £4 4s. 

A Pra&ical Class will meet throughout the Session. 

Courses of Physical Chemistry. 

October to February: Tuesday and Thursday at g. 
February to July: Tuesday and Thursday at 9. 

The Courses comprise Stoichometry, the Liquid and 
Solid States of Matter, the Phase Rule, Thermochemistry, 
and in general the Application of Physical Methods to the 
Solution of Chemical Problems, Chemical Statics, the 
Electrolytic Dissociation Theory, Chemical Dynamics, 
and Chemical Thermodynamics^ 

Fees :—Courses, £5 5s.; Term, £2 28. 

Senior Course of Inorganic Chemistry. 

This Course will begin about the middle of February ; 
Tuesday and Thursday at 9. Fee, £3 3s. 

Organic Chemistry . 

Mon. at X2, Wed. and Fri. at 9, during the session. 

This Course is suitable for Students who intend 
to study Chemistry from a scientific standpoint. No 
previous knowledge of Organic Chemistry is expe&ed of 
those attending the Class, which should, however, be 
taken concurrently with the Course of Physical Cbemistiy, 
and with Pra&ical Organic Chemistry in the Laboratory. 

FeeFor the Course, £6 6s.; for a Term, £2 12s. 6d. 

An Advanced Course will be held twice a week throughout 
the Session for those engaged in prosecuting research in 
Organic Chemistry. Fee, £5 3s.; Term, £2 as. 

Practical Classes. 

Pra&ical Classes in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry 
are condu&ed by the Assistants. 

Laboratories of General and of Organic Chemistry. 

The Laboratories are open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Saturdays excepted, from O&ober until the middle of 
July, with a short recess at Christmas and at Easter. 

Fees: for the Session, £26 5s.; six months, j£i 8 18s.; 
three months,;£io 10s.; one month, £4 4s. 
w Three specified days a week:—for the Session, £t$ 15s.; 
six months, jfiix xxs.; three months, £6 6s.; one month, 
£2 12s. 6d., exclusive of expense of materials. Students 
may enter at any period of the Session. - 

When accompanied by, or preceded by, attendance on 
the Le&ures on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, the 
Laboratory Courses qualify Students In the application of 
Chemistry to Manufa&ures, Metallurgy, Medicine, or Agri¬ 
culture, Ac. 

There is also a Chemical Library containing the.chief 
Journals and Standard Works on Chemistry. ' 

Certificates of Honour are granted to. competent 
Students on the work done during the Session. Several 
valuable Scholarships are available to students. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Emeritus Professors —Sir W. A. Tilden, D.Sc., F.R.S.. 
and Sir T. E. Thorpe, C.B., F.R.S., Ac.- . ’ 

Professor and Director of the Chemical Laboratories.— 

H. Brereton Baker, D.Sc., F.R.S., Ac. 
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Professor of Chemical Technology and Fuel Chemistry — 
W, A* Bone, F.R.S. 

Assistant Professors— M. O. Forater, Ph.D n D.Sc., 
F.R.S.; J. C. Philip, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc.; B. Mouat 
Jones, M.A. 

The Imperial College of Science and Technology, in 
corporated under the Royal Charter of July 8, xgo7, is an 
institution or group of associated colleges with its 
principal seat at South Kensington. 

The purposes of the Imperial College are to give the 
highest specialised instruction, and to provide the fullest 
equipment for the moBt advanced training and research in 
various branches, of science, especially m its application 
to industry; and to do all and any of such things as the 
Governing Body consider condncive or incidents! thereto, 
having regard to the provision for those purposes which 
already exists elsewhere. 

For these purposes, the Governing Fady, subjeft to the 
provisions of the Charter, are to carry on the work of the 
Royal College of Science, and the Royal School of Mines, 
and may establish Colleges and other Institutions or 
Departments of Instru&ion. Any Institution or Depart¬ 
ment so established,^ and, subje& to the conditions 
of the Charter, the Central Technical College of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, are to be integral parts of 
the Imperial College; and the Central Technical College 
is to be called and known in future as the City and Guilds 
College. 

The Charter further provides that the Imperial College 
shall be established in the first instance as a School of 
the University of London. Students of. the Imperial 
College who have matriculated at the University of 
London may therefore proceed to the Science degree of 
the University as** Internal Students. n 

Attention is particularly dire&ed to; the conditions of 
admission and to the extended facilities for Research Work. 

The ordinary courses of instru&ion are planned so as 
to extend over four years, and are generally similar for all 
divisions during the first year, and to a less extent during 
the second year, after which they are specialised according 
to the particular course which the student is taking. 

The following Diplomas have been awarded in the 
past to Students of the several constituent Colleges:— 

The Associateship of the Royal College of Science 
(A.R.C.S.) in one or more of the following divisions:— 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 

The Associateship of the Royal School of Mines 
( A.R.S.M.) in one or more of the following divisions:— 
Metallurgy, Mining. 

The Associateship of the City and Guilds Institute 
(A.C.G.I.) will be awarded in Engineering (Civil and 
Mechanical), Engineering (Ele&rical). 

' Twelve entrance scholarships are given in September 
each year, and post graduate scholarships are available 
for enabling fourth and fifth year students to complete 
their courses. .Three Research Fellowships, founded by 
Mr. Otto Beit, of £150 a year, tenable at the Imperial 
College* are offered annually to post graduate students of 
this College, as well as to graduates of Universities in 
the United Kingdom. 

Full details can be obtained from the College Calendar, 
published by Eyre and Spottiswoode (or through any 
bookseller), price 6d. 

THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

* The 72nd Session will commence on 0 &. 1,19x3. 

Professors —Chemistry, Arthur W. Crossley, D.Sc., 
Ph.D. t F.LC., F.R.S.; Pharmaceutics, Henry G. Greenish, 
F.LC., F.L.S. (Dean). 

A Course of Le&ures on Physical, Inorganic, and 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 1 commences in O&ober 
and terminates at the end of June. An Advanced 
Course of Le&ures begins in O&ober and extends to the 
end of March. These Lectures are/adapted' to the 


requirements of Pharmaceutical and Medical Students, 
and also of those who are proceeding to degrees at the 
University of London, or. who are preparing for. the ex 
aminations of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Entries may be made for single classes. Certificates of 
attendance at the two Courses of Ledures on Chemistry 
and at the Chemical Laboratories are accepted as evi¬ 
dence of chemical training by the Institute of Chemistry 
in connexion with the Examinations for the Associate- 
ship, and also by the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, as well as by other examining 
bodies. Certificates of attendance at the Coarse of 
Pharmacy is also acceptei by the Conjoint Board* 

Prospe&uses and further information may be obtained 
from the Dean of the School, 17, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

University of Wales. 

Professor —A. Findlay, M.A., D.Sc. (Aberdeen), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig}, F.LC. 

Lecturer and Demonstrator —T, Campbell James, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, D.Sc. (Wales). 

Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator— Brooke, Ph.D. 
(Strassburg). 

Lecture Assistant —W. Beynon Williams, B.Sc. 

Student Assistant —William Thomas, B.Sc. (Wales). 

Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry —J. Jones Griffith, 
B.Sc. (Wales). 

The College is open to men and women students above 
the age of sixteen years. The Session commences on 
Od. fst, on which day all Students will be expeded to 
meet the Professors in the Examination Hall of theCollege. 

Lecture Courses, —(x) Intermediate Science Coarse; four 
ledures weekly throughout the Session. (2 and 3) B.Sc. 
Courses; A, three ledures weekly on Organic Chemistry; 
B, three ledures weekly on General and Physical Chemis¬ 
try. (Courses A and B will generally be given in alternate 
Sessions; for 1913-*9*4, Course A). (4 and 5) Courses 
in Agricultural Chemistry. For studeuts in their first year, 

3 ledures, and for those in their 2nd year, 2 ledures weekly 
during the Michaelmas and Leut terms.' n 

Laboratory Courses .—The Laboratories are open daily 
from 9 a.m. to x p.m. and from 2 to 6 p.m., Saturdays 
9 a.m. to X p.m. Regular Courses of pradical work, suit¬ 
able for the B.Sc. degree of the Universities of London and 
Wales, or for the Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry, can be followed! Facilities are given for 
Students wishing to undertake research work. Special 
Courses will be arranged for those who intend to follow 
Medicine or Pharmacy, or any one particular branch of 
Applied Chemistry, always provided that such Students 
possess the requisite knowledge of Theoretical Chemistry. 
The hours will be arranged, as far as possible, to suit the 
requirements of the individual Student. 

The College is recognised by the University of Edin¬ 
burgh and the Royal University of Ireland, and by the 
Colleges of Physicians and.Surgeons of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland as an institution at which the instruction 
necessary for' their respedive Diplomas in Medicine, in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology may be given. One year 
for graduation iu Medicine and two years for graduation in 
Science may be spent at Aberystwyth* 

Fees .—The Fee for the whole Session, if paid in ad¬ 
vance, is £17. This composition fee enables the Student 
to attend any or all the Classes' and Laboratories of the 
College. ' k ' 

Scholarships and Exhibitions varying in value from £10 
to >£40 per annum will be offered for competition at 
examinations which commence on September x6» and 
exhibitions are awarded at the'end of the Session on the 
results of the class examinations. 

Intending Students requiring farther information are 
recommended to write to the .Registrar for a copy either 
of the General Frospedueor of one of the Special Pros- 
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pe&uaes issued for the Agricultural and- N ormal Depart- 
meats. - ' '* 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR./ 

A Constituent College of the University of Wales, 
Chemistry*—, Professor, K. J* P. Orton, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.LQ. Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators, Alice E. 
Smith, D.SCm J. O. Hughes, B.Sc. Le&urer in Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry, H. £. Jones, B.A,, B.Sc. 

Physics* —Professor, E. Taylor Jones, D.Sc. Assistant 
Lecturers and Demonstrators, A. H. Ferguson, B.Sc., 
and W. E. Williams, B.Sc. 

The Session opens September 30th, 1913. All regular 
classes are open to men and women students above the 
age ofxfiyears. The foliowing Courses of Le&oreafwill 
he given. , ; " 

intermediate Course,—l norganic Chemistry and Ele¬ 
mentary Physical Chemistry. Fee for the Session, £5. 

BJSc, Course. —Organic Chemistry. Fee for the Session, j 
£3 15s, Advanced Lectures on Organic Chemistry, £1 5s. 
Agricultural Chemistry, —Fee, £2 ios. 

/ Laboratory Courses*— The laboratory is open on five 
daysof the week from 10 ajn. to 5 p.m. for instru&ion in 
Chemical operations and In the Application of Chemistry 
to Medicine and the Industrial Arts. Fees: six hours 
per week, £1 is. per Term? twelve hours, £2 as .; 
eighteen hours,£3 3*. Composition Fee for all Laboratory 
Classes of the Science Degree Course taken in one 
year,£44s. . 1 

The College Courses are arranged with reference to 
the Degree Courses of the University of Wales (of which 
the College Is one of the Constituteht Colleges). The 
Courses in Science are also suited to the requirements of 
; Students preparing for the Science Degree Course pf the 
^•^Jnwrsitydf London. 

The Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and Physics Courses 
am recognised for Medical graduation in the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and by the Conjoint Boards of 
the Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, and 
students can make one Annus medicos at the college. 
Students sure prepared for the First Examination of the 
Doiveranies mentioned, the First Examination for Medical 
Degrees of the University of London, and of Conjoint 
Board of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians. 
The Science Courses are recognised for part of the science 
degree course of the University of Edinburgh. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

professor—Q* M. Thompson, M.A., D.Sc., F.C.S, 

Assistant Professor— E. P. Perrnan, D.Sc., F.C.S. 

Lecturer to Medical Students and Demonstrator —R. D. 
Abell, D.Sc.,Ph.D., F.I.C H F.C.S. 

Professor is Metallurgy— A A. Read, M.Met., F.I.C., 
F.C.S. 

The Session commences O&ober 7th, and terminates 
on June 26th, and is divided into three terms. 

The Junior Course (delivered during the Michaelmas 
term only) consists of about 30 le&ures, and will cover the 
aubje&s prescribed for the Matriculation examinations of 
the University of Wales and the University of London. 
Fee, £2 as. 

The Intermediate Course consists of about 80 le&ures; 
together with laboratory pra&ice it forms the qualifying 
course for the Intermediate Examination of the University 
of Wales, and will cover the subjeas required for the 
Intermediate Examination in Science (Part 1 .) of the 
University of London. Fee, £4 4s. 

The Senior Course consists 02' about So leaures on 
Organic Chemistry; Fee, £3 3s. 

A course on Inorganic Chemistry will be given in the 
Session 19x4—19x5. 

The following leaures on Metallurgy will be given by 
Prof. Readxo leaures on Fuel; Fee, xos. fid, 20 lec- 
tnxes on General Metallurgy; Fee, £x is. 30 le&ureson 


the Manufaaure of Iron and Steel; Fee,£i is. A prac% 
tical course on Iron and Steel Analysis will also be held* 
PraSical rastru&ion in Dry Assaying will be given in 
the Metallurgical- Laboratory, which is fitted with the - 
necessary furnaces and apparatus. ; 

In the laboratory each student works independently, bo 
that the course of study may be adapted to the require* 
meats of the individual. Hours; 9 to x and 2 to 5; Satur¬ 
day, 9 to x. Fees—Six hours per week, £2 2s. per term ; 
twelve hours, £3 3s. pet term; eighteen or more hours; 
£4 4s. per term. - v ~ " , 

Registered medical students can prepare for the Inter-; 
mediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, 
and spend three out of their five years of medical study in 
Cardiff. Medical students preparing for a Conjoint Board 
Surgical and Medical Diploma, or for the Diploma.of the " 
Society of Apothecaries; can spend two years in Cardiff,. 
For farther information, see the prospers of the Faculty 
of Medicine; which majrbe obtained from the Registrar. : 

The College is recognised as an institution at which 
two years of the course for the degree of Bachelor pf 
Science of the University of Edinburgh may be spent. " 4 
,, Students by making a payment of £xo at the com¬ 
mencement of each session may compound for all le&ure 
fees for the whole session. Laboratory fees are not in¬ 
cluded in, the composition foe, but Stuaents preparing foT. 
the Science Examinations of the University of Wales: 
and; of the University of London .may, by making a 
payment of £13 13s. at the commencement of each 
Session, compound for both Le&ure and Laboratory Fees 
during the Session. 

At the entrance examination in April; and the annual 
examination in June, several scholarships and exhibitions 
are awarded. Great importance is. attached to special 
excellence in one subje&. 

The College Prospe&us, and also further information as 
to scholarships, may be obtained from the Registrar. ’ 

A Hall of Residence for Women Students is attached te 
the College; ' - , ! " J 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

Department or Chemistry. 

Alfred Capper Pass Projcssor of Chemistry —Francis. 
Francis,' D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 

Lecturers— 0 , C. M. Davis, B.Sc., D.Sc,, F.I.C.; F. W. 
Rixon, M.Sc., PhD. '■ . 1 

Lecturer in Inorganic and Physical Chemistry— James 
W. McBain, M.A., Ph.D. 

Lecturer in Bio-chemistry —Max. Nierenstein, Ph.D, 

Lecturer in Hygienic Chemistry—Edward Russell, B.Sc., 
F.I.C* ' ** 

Lecture Assistant— J. H.Sturgess. 

The session commences on O&ober 1.. 

The Department of Chemistry is situated in the new 
wing of the University Buildings in Tyndall's Park, and 
was opened on O&ober x, 1910; The Department 
provides accommodation for aoo 8tudehts,an(f laboratories 
for work in specialised "branches of Chethistry have been 
designed and equipped with apparatus of the most modern 
type. All the laboratories are supplied with electric 
wiring for experimental purposes, and _ currents of any 
desired voltage up to 250 volts At 50 ampfcres from dynamo 
or storage cells may be obtained throughout the Depart¬ 
ment. Higher voltages and currents are* available in 
special laboratories, for Physical Chemistry and Electro¬ 
metallurgy. Special facilities are afforded to thoso who 
desire to carry out research or to' stndy Chemistry aa 
applied to the different processes employed in the arts ^nd - 
manufactures ; and a laboratory for Bio-chemistry ;has 
been specially designed for. the investigations of problems^ 
on Biological lines. ' * * 4 

Day Lectures. 

General Courses .—1. General Inorganic Chemistry- 
Three le&ures per week during Session and Laboratory 
work. 2. General Organic Chemistry—Three Le&ures 
l per week during one Session and Laboratory work. 
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3. Physical Chemistry—Two Ledores per week for two 
Sessions and Laboratory work. 

.The Laboratories are open daily from g.30 to 5 except bn 
' Saturdays, when they are open for Senior Students only. 

. Courses for Graduation.—Intermediate Science— Course 
X and ■ one day Laboratory per week* Pass Degree — 
Course 2' and 3, and at least one day Laboratory per 
week during two Sessions. The Chemical Society must 
be attended during the second and third years, and one or 
more of the Special Courses arranged for Honours 
Students. Honours Degree— Daring the first year in the 
Honours School Courses 2 and 3, and the second and 
third, Course 3, and one or more of the following 
Special Courses as direded, eg, Organic Chemistry, 
Physical Chemistry, Mathematical Chemistry, Advanced 
Inorganic Chemistry, Applied Eledro-chemistry, some 
' part of Bio-chemistry* 

The meetings of the Chemical Society must be attended 
during each Session. 

Colloquium*— A weekly Colloquium will be held by 
members of the Staff to’, discuss recent advances in the 
various, developments of Chemistry. Honours Students 
attend, and others' interested are invited to do so. 

Extract frbm Regulations as Regards Fees . 

X. Registration Fee 7$. fora single Course;; £1 is. shall 
cover a perpetual registration for any number of Courses. 

- 2. Inclusive Fee for an entire curriculum for degree of 
B.Sc., whether ** Pass” or 4 ,Honours,” shall be £21 a year. 

/ 3. The Feds for .separate Courses of Lecturers in 
“Faculty of Science shall be at the rate of £1 is. per term, 
or £2 as, a year for each hour per week for which the 
Course in question is offered. 

V- The Fees for separate Laboratory pradice and instruc¬ 
tion In the Faculty; of Science shall be at the rate of 
£2 28. per term for each day in the week for which admis*, 
siou in. the Laboratories is .sought,-with a minimum of 
£3 38. in each particular case. . 

Evening Lectures. 

The Laboratories are opened, for students who have 
attained the standard of an later. B.Sc; examination, 
from 6.30 to 9.30 p.m* on Tuesday daring the Autumn 
and Spring TermB. Course 1 will be given on Wednesday 
at 8 to 9, and Course 2 or 3 on Friday at 8 to 9 p.m. 
during these Terms. The Le&ures and Laboratory work 
in Course 1 will be simitar to that given to Second year 
Students in the Faculty of Science, and that given in 
Course 2 or 3 to one of those given to Students studying 
for the Final Degrees in that Faculty. 

Extract from Regulations as Regards Fees for Evening 
^ Students . 

: 1. For Evening Students Who enter on a curriculum for 

a Degree the Registration Fee shall be 5s., for a 
curriculum for a Certificate, unless the Student has matri¬ 
culated, the fee shall be xos. 6d. » 

. 2. Unless in any, case otherwise prescribed, the Fees 
for Evening Classes'in the Faculties of Arts and Science 
shall be xos. 6d« for tWo terms, or for one term’s attendance. 

All communications fo the University to be addressed 
to the Registrar. Information concerning Courses or 
Laboratory work in the Department of ChemiBtry may be 
: obtained from the Professor. 

‘-The department of experimental physics includes 
various courses of ledares arranged progressively, and 
pradical instru&ion is given in the physical and ele&rical 
laboratories.--The -Department of Engineering is 
designed to afford a thorough scientific education- to 
"students - intending' to beepme engineers, or to enter 
.any of the allied professions, and to : supplement the 
ordinary professional training by systematic technical 
teaching. -This* "department includes courses specially 
arranged for students intendingto become'civil,mechanical, 
eledrical, mining^, or" motor car engineers, surveyors, 
or aichite&s. Those who attend -the* 'mechanical 
engineering course enter engineering works during the 
six suhuner monthft%nd, ifl ^ccOrdance with this schbme t 


various manufaduring engineers in the neighbourhood 
have consented to receive students of the University into 
their offices and workshops as articled pupils at reduced 
terms. Medical education is provided by the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University* Several Scholarships are 
tenable at the University. 

j - MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

Chemistry* 

Professor— J* Wertheimer, D«Sc., B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Lecturers— H. A. M. Borland, A.R.C.S.; E. E. Elt, B'Sc* 

Demonstrators—E. G. Moody and H. Orr. 

Assistant in Chemical Laboratory —R. K. Lloyd. 

In consequence of the foundation of the University of 
Bristol, the College now restrids its work to Applied 
Chemistry in the daytime; Pore Chemistry Is taught at 
the University College. The Engineering work of the 
University College has, on the other hand, been trans¬ 
ferred to this College. 

The College Evening Classes commence on Monday, 
Sept. aand. 

Further detailed information may be obtained from the 
College Calendar, price 6d., or the Prospedus for Day or 
Evening Classes (rd. each}. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Professor— Percy F. Frankland, Ph.D., M.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.I.C. ■>' 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators — Hamilton 
McCombie, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., A.R-C.S., A.I.C.; C. K. 
Tinkler, D.Sc.; J. E. Coates, M.Sq. ; E* P. Frankland, 
Ph.D., BA., M.Sc.; Ernest Vanstone, M.Sc. 

Professor of Metallurgy -^Thomas Tomer, M.Sc., 
A.R.S.M. 

The Session will be opened on ddober 7th, igig. 

The Chemical Department is housed in the new 
University buildings at Bournbrook. 

Lecture Courses, 

First Year,—A. This part of thercourse is arranged (x) 
to give a full exposition of the general principles a! Chemi¬ 
cal Science, (2) for the systematic study of the properties 
of the more important elements and their compounds, and 
(3) to indicate the chief applications of Chemistry in the 
Arts and Maoufadures. Three hours weekly during the 
Winter and Spring terms. Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays at 9.30 a.m. Fee, £4. 4s. B. This part of the 
course includes an introdudion to the study of Organic 
Chemistry, with a description of the properties, relations, 
and methods of preparation of the more important groups 
of Carbon Compounds* Three hours weekly during the 
Summer term. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 
9.30 to 10.30 a.m. Fee, £t xxs. 6d. 

Second Year . — Advanced Organic - Chemistry .—This 
course extends over two years, and is divided into two 
parts:— [a) Carbon Compounds of the Fatty Series; (b). 
Aromatic and other Cyclic Compounds. Only one of these 
parts will be taken in each year. The class meets twice 
weekly by arrangement daring the Winter and Spring 
terms. Fee, £2 2s. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry >— 
This course is devoted to the consideration of special 
branches of Inorganic Chemistry, and diredign is also 

f iven as to the private reading which-should be pursued 
y students. The class meets by arrangement once 
weekly during the Session. Fee, £1 xs., 

Third Year. —A further Course in Advanced Organic 
Chemistry will deal with one of the above parts of the 
Course. The class meets two hours weekly by arrangement 
during the Winter and Spring terms* - Fee, £2 2s. A 
Course on Physical Chemistry* Fee, £% 28. 

Fourth Year,— For students preparing for the B.Sc. 
degree with Honours in Chemistry. 

. Special Courses in General, Organic* and Physical 
Chemistry. -! 
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Practical Chemistry, 

The instru&ion in Pra&ical Chemistry extends over 
four years in the case of the Honours Degree. The 
Laboratory will be open daily from 9*30 to 5, except 
Saturdays, when it closes at 1 p.m. Fees— 
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A Course of short demonstrations and exercises is 
given, by the Professor or one of his Assistants once a 
week. All first-year Students are required to attend, unless 
exempted for special reasons by the Professor. No Fee. 

Special facilities are given to Advanced Students for the 
prosecution of original research. 

Metallurgy . 

There is a separate University department for Metal¬ 
lurgical students in which provision is made for instruc¬ 
tion in assaying* &c. * . ; v 

Scholarships. 

Priestley Scholarships.—Thxzz Open Scholarships in 
Chemistry of the value of about £q6 each are-awarded 
annually in June. . / ' ' 

Ascougk Scholarship.—Oat l Open Scholarship of the 
value ofabout £30 is awarded annually in" July* 

Bowen Scholarship, —One Open Scholarship in Metal¬ 
lurgy, value about £<&, is awarded annually in June. 

For particulars apply to the Registrar, ^ , 

Excursions.' ' '* 

During previous Sessions permission has been obtained 
to visit some of the great factories in or near Birmingham, 
In which chemical and metallurgical Industries are carried 
on. Students have thus had most valuable opportunities 
of gaining apra&ieal acquaintance with some branches of 
Applied Science. The privilege thus courteously granted 
by several mamtfa&orers will, it is hoped, be enjoyed in 
every future Session. The excursions will be conducted 
by the Professor or Le&urers. 

v CITY OF BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Principal—Prof. W. M. Gardner, M.Sc. 

Department of Chemistry and Dyeing. 

Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing—W. M. Gardner, 
M.Sc., F j.C. 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry—B. North, A.R.C.S. 
(Load). 

Lecturers in Chemtstry— L, L. Lloyd, Pn.D.; H. 
Middleton, M.Sc.; N. Biand, M.Sc; A. Jackson, B.Sc.: 
S. F. Stell, F.C.S. 

Lecturer in Physics— J. A. Tomkins, A.R.C.S. (Lond.). 

Demonstrator in Physics —F. Harcourt, B.Sc. 

Lecturers in Dyeing —A. B. Knaggs, F.C.S.; M. Fort, 
M Sc. 

Lecturer in Gas Manufacture— VY. Cran field. 

Lecturer in Botany, Biology, and Pharmacy— W. West, 
F.L.S., Past Pres. Yorkshire Naturalists* Union. 

The following courses of instru&ion are provided— 

I. General Chemistry Course , extending over /our 
years, and including Le&ures in Inorganic, Organic, and 
Technological Chemistry, Principles of Analysis, Tech¬ 
nical Analysis, Electro-chemistry, P&ysical Chemistry, 
Crystallography, Fuels, Lighting and Ventilation, Physics, 
Mathematics, Mechanics, with Laboratory work in Che- 
misery, Physics, Baaeriology, and Microscopy. 

H. Chemistry and Dyeing Course , extending over four 
years. Includes most of the above aubje&s, along with 
Le&ures and pra&ical work in Dyeing, Colour matching, 
Ac. A completely equipped Practical Dyehouse and 
Finishing Rooms have now been added. 

III. Chemical Engineering . Three years’ course, pre- 
jmring Students for positions in Chemical Works, Sewage 


IV. Sanitary Science . One year’s Course, recognised 
by the Sanitary Institute as preparing for their certificate 
examination. Sobje&s: Chemistry, Physics, Sanitary 
Engineering, Sanitary Law, Building Constru&ion, 
Drawing, Physiology, and Ba&eriology. 

V. Dyeing . Special Courses for Graduates in Chemis: 

, try, and for Drysalters. Colour Merchants, Ac. 

VI. Textile and Dyeing. Arranged for those Students 
who desire to study the two aubje&s simultaneously. 

VII. First Professional Examination* Conjoint Medical 
Board ( M.R.C.S. , L.R.C.P.), London .—Attendance at the 
College and College Certificates in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology are recognised by the Conjoint. Board for 
Medical Studies as a qualifying curriculum. 

VIIL G eneral Pharmaceutical Course. Prepares for the 
Minor and Major Pharmaceutical Examinations. Each 
extends over two years on four half-days per week, and 
includes Chemistry and Physics, Botany, Biology, Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy, and Dispensing. 

ROYAL . AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

' i Chemical. Department. 

Professor—Psof. E. Kinch, F.C.S., F.I.C. 

. Demonstrator— M. Kershaw, B.A., Ag.Dip. Catnbs. 

Assistant—H. Douglas Elkington, B.Sc., A.F.C- 

Systematic courses of Le&ures are given on the various 
branches of Chemistry in its relation to Agriculture, illus¬ 
trated by experiments, and by the colle&ions in the College 
Museum. They comprise the laws of Chemical 
Combination and the general Chemistry of jnineral 
bodies, and of the more frequently occurring: bodies of 
organic origin, with the relationships of their leading 
groups; and, finally, the applications to pra&ical opera¬ 
tions of the Chemistry of the atmosphere, of soils and 
manures, of vegetation, of stock feeding, and of the pro¬ 
cesses and produ&s of the dairy. * - 

In the- Laboratory pra&ical instru&ion is given in 
the constru&ion and use of appsS^tus and in Chemical 
manipulation and analysis, both qualitative and quantita¬ 
tive. After studying the simple operations and the 
properties of the commonly occurring substances, the 
Students are taught to analyse a series, of compounds, 
and apply the knowledge thus obtained to the analysis of 
manures, soils, waters, feeding stuffs, dairy produ&s, and 
other substances met with in theordinary course of Agricul¬ 
tural pra&ice. Chemico-agricultural researches are under¬ 
taken by the senior Students under the dire&ion of the 
Professor and his Assistants. 


inn, UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

Professor of Chemistry— Arthur Smithells, B.Sc., F.R.S. 
Fro/<rssor of Organic Chemistry— Julius B. Cohen, 
Ph.D. t B.Sc., F.R.S. 

Ph > D tUrer 0H Phfsieal Ch,misir y— H. M. Dawson, D.Sc, 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators— W. Lowson 
B.Sc., F.I.C.; W. H, Perkins, M.Sc., F.I.C. 

Demonstrators H. Calan. M.Sc., F.I.C. ; J. Marshall, 
M.Sc., H* S* Patterson, B.Sc. 

Lecture Courses . 

1. General Course of Chemistry.—Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at ir.30 a.m. Fee for the Coarse, £ S 10s. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. — (Aj Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at g.30 a.m. Fee, £4 10s. 7 

3. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. — (B) Tuesdav 
Thursday, and Saturday, at g.30 a.m. Fee, £4 10s. 

£ Organic Chemistry. — Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday at 12 noon Fee. £4 10s. * 

5. Honours Ojurses.—(a) Organic Chemistry: Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at r 2 noon; fee, £4 10S . (b) History 
of Chemistry: Monday, Wednesday! and Friday at 
g.30 a.m. m the.First Term; fee, £2 5s. (c) Physical 

ChemistryMonday, Wednesday, ana Friday atoqoa.ni 
m the Second and Third Terms ; fee, Tq 7s 6d 
EleSro-chemistry: Tuesdays at 9.30 a.m 7 ; ros! ^ 
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6, Chemistry of Food and Drug*.—Special class during 
the second term for Students taking Final Examination 
of the Institute-of Chemistry in Branch E (Food and 
Dreg*), £33*. 

, Laboratory Courses* 

The University Laboratory will be open daily from 9 a.m. 
to x p.m., and from 2 to 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, 
when it will close at x p.m. 

Fees for the Session--£3 per half day of three hours 
per week. 

Practical Course in Sanitary Chemistry .—Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 2 to 5 from April to June. Fee, £5 5s. 

Tinctorial Chemistry and Dyeing Department . 

Professor —Arthur G. Green,'M.Sc., F.I.C. 

Lecturer and Research Chemist —A. G; Perkin, F.R.S. 
F.I.C. 

Assistant Lecturer —G. H. Frank, M.Sc., F.I.C. 

Demonstrator —A. Wood head, M.Sc. 

The Courses extend over periods of three or four years, 
and are intended for those who wish to obtain a full scien¬ 
tific and pra&ical education in the art of dyeing, colour 
manufacture, &c. It is suitable for those who purpose in 
the future to take any part in the diredion of the opera¬ 
tions of dyeing or printing of textile fabrics, e.g. f the sons 
of manufacturers, calico printers, managers, master 1 dyers, 
&c., or in the manufacture of coal-tar products and dye* 
Stuffs. 

Leather Industries Department* 

Professor —E. Stiaany, Ph.D. 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators— Harold Brum-. 
Well; W- R. Atkin, M.Sc. . 

The full Courses, which extend over a period of either 
two or three years, are suitable to ail who intend to be¬ 
come Technical Chemists in the Leather Industry, or 
managers of important works, and are recommended to sons 
of tanners. The Courses include instrn&ion in chemiBtry, 
a modern language, leather mannfa&ure, and pra&ical 
work in the Leather Industries Laboratory and Dye-house. 

Agricultural Department . 

Professor —R. S. Seton, B.Sc. 

Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry —C. Crowther, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

The full Course occupies three years, and includes in- 
stru&ion in chemistry, physics, mathematics, geology, 
botany, forestry, engineering and surveying, and the 
principles of agriculture, as well as pra&ical work in the 
various laboratories and out-door agriculture at the 
University Farm. 

Department op Coal-gas and Fuel Industries with 
Metallurgy . 

Litesey Professor —J. W. Cobb, B.Sc., F.I.C. * 

Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator— H. J* Hodsmtn, 
M.Sc. 

The Courses extend over two, three, or four years, and 
are suitable for those who are preparing for posts either aB 
Gas Engineers or in Fuel and Metallurgical industries. 

The Courses in Gas Engineering and the Technology of 
Fuel will-chiefly deal with the manufacture and distribu¬ 
tion of coal-gas and gas-lighting problems, by-product 
coking processes, and the production and application of 
gaseous fuels for heating and power purposes. 

The Metallurgical Courses, besides dealing with general 
processes for the concentration and extraction of ores, 
will be chiefly directed to problems underlying blast fur¬ 
nace and open-hearth steel practice, and to the micro¬ 
structure, physical properties, and heat treatment of steel 
and other industrial alloys. 

Research Students are admitted to the University 
Laboratories on reduced terms. 

Several valaable Fellowships and Scholarships are at the 
disposal of the University, including a Fellowship of £100 
offered by the Institution of Gas Engineers, and the Salt, 
Akroyd, Brown, Baines, Emsley, Graven, and Cloth- 
workers’ Scholarships, and one of , the 1851 Exhibition 
Scholarships. The Leeds City Gouhcil’s and the North, I 


East, and West Ridings County Council’s.Scholarships 
are tenable at the University of Leeds. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

Professor of Inorganic Chemistry —E. C. C. Baly.F.R.S. 

Professor of Physical Chemistry— W. C. McC. Lewis, 
M.A., Pb.D. 

Professor of Bio-chemistry —Benjamin Moore, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. 

^Lecturer on Organic Chemistry— A, W. Titheriey, D.Sc., 

Lecturer on Metallurgy —Gay D. Bengougb, D.Sc., 
M*A*t A.R.S.M. 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators —A. J. Alim and, 
D.Sc,; F. D. Farrow, M.Sc'.; Francis W. Kay, M.Sc., 
Ph.D.; A. Rule, M.Sc., Ph.D.; J, Sraeath Thomas, M.Sc. 

Lecture Assistant —H. H. Froysell. 

The Session commences O&ober 7th. 

Entrance Scholarship Examination takes place early in 
May each yeari 

The Classes meet the requirements of candidates for 
the Ordinary B.Sc. Degree, for Chemistry Honours, or 
for the MJ5c. or D.Sc. Degree in the University of Liver¬ 
pool; for Degrees in Medicine of Liverpool; for the 
Pharmaceutical, Veterinary, Dental, and Public Health 
Diplomas; and for those studying Chemistry as.a pre¬ 
paration for professional, technical, or commercial life. 
The Classes qualify for the Fellowship of the Institute of 
Chemistry and other Examination Boards. 

Lecture Courses . 

A. General Introdu&ory Course, including the principles 
of Organic, Physical, and Bio-chemistry. Three Terms. 

Engineer’s Course of Le&ures with Pra&ical Class. 
Two Terms. Fee, including Pra&icaJ class, £6. 

Pharmacy Courses : Junior, £3; Senior, £3. 

Course B.—Inorganic Chemistry. Fee, £3. 

Course C.—Inorganic Chemistry (Honours Course). 
Fee, £* xoi. 

Course D.—Organic Chemistry. Fee, £3. 

Course E.—Organic (Honours). Fee, £4. 

Course F.—Physical Chemistry. Fee, £3 . 

Course G.—Honours Physical Chemistry. Fee, £4. 

Course H.—History of Chemistry and Chemical 
Philosophy. Fee, £2. 

Course J.—Applied Inorganic Chemistry, including 
Metallurgy. Fee, £2. 

Course K.—Applied Organic Chemistry. Fee, £z ios. 

Course L — Applied Eie&ro-chemistry. Fee, £2 10s. 

Also Pass and Honours Courses in Bio-chemistry. 

Research students canying oat research work pay a fee 
of £3 per annum. 

The Inorganic and Organic Chemical Laboratories 
provide accommodation for every kind of work and re¬ 
search in inorganic and organic chemistry and in metal¬ 
lurgy. There is also a laboratory devoted to spe&roscopic 
work and research. 

The Muspratt Laboratories of Physical Chemistry and 
Ele&ro-chemistry adjoin the main chemistry buildings, 
and, owing to their full equipment, offer every opportunity 
or all manner of work and research in these subjeds. 

The Bio-chemical Laboratory is also separately housed, 
and provides facilities for work and research. 

Students desirous of gaining a thorough theoretical and 
pra&ical acquaintance with Technical Chemistry, or who 
intend to adopt Chemical* work as a profession, must 
devote three or four years to special study, for which a full 
curriculum iB provided# Fees;— 


One Term; - Three Terms 
Per Week Three Months. One Session 

One day .£4 £7 

Two days .. .. ., 5 xos. 10 

Three days.. .. .. 7 13 


Whole week . .. .. xo xos. 2x 

D.P.H, Course {see special syllabus). 
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~ Course for Dental Degree and Diploma (see special 
syllabtu). 

Technological Curriculum, 

, The curriculam extends over three or four years. 

The; Final Examination for the Associateship of the 
Ihttitatft of Chemistry may he taken after the third year. 
Those, sto dents who hare taken the Ordinary Degree of 
B'Sc, may pass the M.Sc. Exam, inany subsequent year, 
i. The Sir John Willox Scholarship of £30 per annum, 
tenable for two years* will be competed for ih December, 
*9*3>oh an Examination in aubje&s which are included 
in the first two and a half years of the above curriculum. 
Candidates should send in their names to the Registrar 
not later than November 15. The Sheridan Muspratt 
\ Chemical Scholarship, on similar lines, ial Open for com- 
petition. Other Scholarships* Entrance Scholarships,- and 

* Free Studentships are also available to Students. 

r Evening Classes, 

Classes on Metallurgy win be held during the winter. 
Frospe&uses costtuning particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of Liverpool. 

ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE 4 >&*TYNE, 
(Ik thb UNwfcasrry ov Durham). . 
Professor of Chemistry—P. Phillips Bedson, M.A 
r DnSc*FJi.ei<F;d.S., J,R :; \ 

: Lecturers in CkemistrjT-P* €* Garrett, D.Sc.g F.C.S., 
and J. A- Snmbe, D.Sc., PhD., F.G.S. - 
Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator—A. 'hr Hall, 
M.Sc n PhD. : 

Demonstrators— A, Forster, 3 M.Sc., Pfa.D.4 A.. S. 
Blatchford, B.Sc.; and W. Wardlaw. ’ ~ * 

Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry —S. Hoare Collins, 
M.Sc.,FXC.,F.C.a 

Assistant Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry —G. S. 
Robertson, B Sc. 

First Tear Courses. —Division I.—This Course of 
. Le&ureawiU extend over the three terms of the Session, 
and Is intended to serve as an introdu&ion to the Science. 
The Le&uies will be of an elementary charafier, and 
whilst framed to meet the requirements of First Year 
Students will also be serviceable to such asintend pursuing 
Chemistry in its various applications in the arts arid 
’ manufadures, as, for instance, Brewing, Metallurgy, the 
Mariufa&ure of Soda, Soap, Glass, &<v The subje&s 
treated will include an exposition of the Principles of 
Chemistry, and a description of the preparation and 
properties of the chief Elementary Subetances, both 
metallic and non-metallic, and their more important 
native and artificial compounds. The class will meet on 
Mondays,, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at it a.m„ and will 
commence on Wednesday, O&ober 91b. Fee, £3 10s. for 
the Session. * 

Division II. Similar ta Division l, but modified to meet 
requirements of Students for Degrees in Engineering and 
-Mining. Mondays ra to x, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
to to li. Fee, £3 iov. for Session. 

Second and Third Year Courses,*-* These le&qres are 
designed to form a part of the course of instrn&ion in 
Chemistry, end to prepare students for the examinations 
in Chemistry for the degree of Bachelor of Science, Pass 
and Honours. 

{a) Inorganic Chemistry,—Advanced Course, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 11 a.m. Fees, Le&ures, £3 10s. per 
se$s:on, ar»<J £1 10s. per term. 

* -(h) Organic ChemistryAliphstic and:Aromatic Com¬ 
pound's, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 10 a*m. Fees, 
Ledures, £3 10s. per session ; £1 10s. per term. 

(c) Organic Chemistry.—Advanced Course, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 12 noon for part of the session. Fees, 
Lefiures, £3 10s. per-session; £1 10s. per term. 

(ij History of Chemistry and Chemical Philosophy.— 
Saturdays at 10 a.m. Fees, Ledures, £3 topper session: 
£x 10*. per term, r \ 

(t) Physical Chemistry.—Tuesdays and “Thursdays at 


£2 noon.for part of the session. Fees, Le&ured, £3 xos. 
per session; £1 ids, per term. ( 

if) Analytical^. Chemistry.—Fridays at 9.15 a.m. 
Fee, £1, ' 

( g ) The Rarer Elements and the Periodic Law.—Times 
to be arranged. ’ Fees, Le&ures, £3 10s. per session; 
£t ios. per term. 

Students" taking Chemistry for Pass Degreb will attend 
in their second year the course** and/i and in.their third 
year the courses b and d,i'n addition to the necessary 
Laboratory pra&lce* , ; ' 1 

Students taking’Chemistry- for Honours’ 'Degree will 
attend in their second year the courses a, b f and/, and in 
their third year the courses, c, 4 , a,' and g, \tt -addition to 
the necessary Laboratory pra&ice. i V 

A Le&ure Course in Analytical Chemistry will be given 
on Fridays, at 9.15 a.m. Fee for the course, £1, 
Metallurgy and Assaying, —Le&arer, FsoL Louis, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.I.C., F.G.S.; Demonstrator, H. Dean, M.Sc., 
A.R.C.M.; G r H. S. Kent. A Metallurgical "Laboratory 
is provided; m which instruction is given in the , ordinary 
processes of Dry Assaying, and hr the preparation ana 
analysis of Alloys, &c. Fees as for Chemical Laboratory. 

Agricultural Chemistry.^—The instnuSion in this branch 
of Chemistry will consist of a series of Le&ures and of 
special pra&ical work in -the.: Chemical Laboratory. 
Students will be expe&ed to have a knowledge of Ele¬ 
mentary Chemistry, such as may be obtained by attending 
the General*Course. * 

The Lecture Course in Agricultural Chemistry is 
arranged for two days a week throughout th^ .Session. 
Fee,£3lOB. / . . ", ' 

Practical Chemistry, —The Laboratory is- open . from 
10 a,m. to 1 p.m. r and from 2 to 5 p.m*, except on Satur¬ 
days, when it closes at 1 p.m. Laboratory Fees, —-Students 
working six days per week £5 10s. pef term, ^15; per 
session; ode day per week, £2 per term, £5 per session,. 

Courses of Study ,—Students will, be divided into two 
classes:—(x) Regular, or Matriculated .Students,' who 
are also Members of^e, University of'Durham ; and 
(2) Non-Matriculated Students. Regular Students will be 
required to follow such a course of study in the subject a 
professed'in the College as will enable, them to pass the 
Examinations for the degree of.Bachelor in Science of 
the. University ofDurham. Nob-Matriculated Students 
wifi attend such classes as they may seled. Every can¬ 
didate for admission as a matriculated student must have 
passed the University Matriculation Examination. 

Matriculation Examination .—In order to enter on a 
course of study for a Degree a student must have pre¬ 
viously satisfied the Examiners is the following subje&s : 
—(i) English, {2) English History,*: (3) Mathematics, 
(4) three of the following subjects, of which one must be 
a language:—(o)* Religious Knowledge, (6) Latin, (c) 
Greek, (d) Ancient History, (a) French, (f) German* 4 ) 
some other language to be approved, (ft) Experimental 
Science or Physics or Chemistry, (i) Botany or Zoology, 
(//Mechanics, (ft) Extra Mathematics, (J) Geography. 

(i.). Candidates for degrees in Arts, who do not offer 
Latin in their Matriculation Examination or in the 
equivalent accepted as exempting therefrom, will be 
required to pass in Latin at a subsequent examination 
before entering upon the Arts course. 

J^*)* Candidates for degrees in Commerce, who do not 
offer a Modern Foreign Language in their Matriculation 
Examination, or in the equivalent as exempting there¬ 
from, will be required to pass in a Modern Foreign 
.Language at a subsequent examination before entering 
upon the Commerce course. 9 

{iii.).- Candidates for de e re8S in-Engineering (Civil, 
Mechanical, and Ele&ncal) and in Naval Archite&ure will 
*®ta|» the following subjefts-ftom the list 


.. , (5) Extra Mathematics j (6) Geography,'. 

(tv.),- Foreign Students may . be exempted froth the 
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Matriculation Examination on report from the .Board of 
Professors of Armstrong College, that they have received 
such an .education* in their own country as will enable 
them to profit by University study, and that they have 
sufficient knowledge of English to enable them to follow 
the courses of instru&ion they are entering for. 

For detailed Syllabuses and complete Regulations the 
College Calendar should be consulted. 

Bachelorship in Science. —The degree of Bachelor of 
Science is conferred in Pass and Honours in Pt&e and 
Applied Science. For details of curricula, &c., the College 
Calendar should be consulted. " 

. Exhibitions .—Two Exhibitions of the value of £20 and 
£10 respectively will be awarded.» October next to 
Candidates desirous of attending the first year course of 
study in the College. 

The examination will be held at the College, and will 
commence on Thursday, O&oberand, 1913. Candidates 
should send in the.r names to the Secretary' on or 
before September rath. , 

Evening Lectures .—Under the auspices of the College 
and the Newcastle Section of the Society of Chemical 
.Industry* special Courses of Evening Leisures will be 
grven^-Course of .5 Lc&ures by Prof. Cobb, Fuel 
Economy, to commence in OSober 1913, and a Coarse 
of 5 Le&ures commencing January, 1914, to be announced 
later. . ' 

1 Several valuable Scholarships are available for students, 
including the Johnston Chemical Scholarship of the value 
of £60’for one year, which is open to Bachelors of Science 
of any British University the examination for this 
Scholarship will be held during the week commencing 
September30th; Candidates should send in their names 
to the Secretary on or before September 22nd. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
i Processor of Chemistry and Director of the Chemical 
Laboratories —Harold B. Dixon, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
FJR.S. 

Professor of Organic Chemistry — Arthur Lap worth, 
D Sc , F.R.S. 

Reader in Biochemistry and Senior Lecturer in Chemis¬ 
try — C. Weizmana, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

Senior Lecturers and Detnonstrators — Norman Smith, 
D.Sc.; E. C. Edg*r, D.Sc.; and F. P. Burt, D.Sc. 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators — F. R. Lank- 
shear, B .A., M.Sc.; Edward Hope, M.Sc.; J. E. Myers," 
M.Sc.; Jacob Jones, M.Sj. ; and J. R. Partington, M.Sc.' 

Professor of Metallurgy— H. C. Carpenter, M.A., Pn.D. 

Assistant Lecturer in Metallurgy —J. H. Andrew, M.Sc. 

Lecturer in Electro-Chemistry— J. N. Pring, D.Sc. 

The Session begins O&ober 1st, 1913. 

Chemistry Lecture Courses . 

General Chemistry Course.— Tuesdays, Thursdays, and. 
Saturdays, at g.30, during the two Winter Terms. 

This -course is intended:'for Students commencing 
the study of chemistry. - 

Introduction to Organic Chemistry —Mondays, Wed¬ 
nesdays,' and~Fridays, at 11.30, during the Summer Term. 

This course is designed to meet the requirements of 
Students preparing for the Intermediate B.Sc. Examination. 

Biochemistry, Theoretical and Practical— Tuesdaysand 
- Thursdays during the Summer Term. This Course pre¬ 
pares for Part III. o t thefirstrM.B. Examination. 

First Year Honours Course .—Mondays, -Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, 11.30, during the two Winter Terms. The 
Non-Metals. 

. Second Year Honours Course. —Mondays, Wednesdays, 
-and Fridays, at 2, during the two Winter Terms. The 
Metals. 

Third Year Honours Conrw.—Theoretical and Physical 
Chemistry. * 

' Organic Chemistry {General) .—Mondays and Fridays, 
at g.30, during thetwo Winter Terms. 

- Organic Chemistry (Advanced).—Tuesdays and Wed¬ 
nesdays, atg.3Q, during the two Winter Terms, ^ 


History of Chemistry. —Short Courses during thetwo 
Winter Terms. 

Chemistry of - Colouring -Matters — Theoretical and 
Practical Course during the‘Winter Terms. 

MetallurgyIntroductory Course, followed by either— 

(A) Lead, Copper, Blsmu h, Antimony, Z inc, and Tin; or 

(B) Iron and Steel. Each Course, one LeCiue per week 
during the Session. 

Electro-chemistry*— General Theoretical Course : One 
hour per week during the Michaelmas and Lent Terms. 
Applied Course; One hour per week during Michaelmas 
and Summer Terms. 

B.Sc. with Honours in Chemistry. —The course extends 
over three years, and comprises systematic instru&ion by 
; means of leCfcuresand pra&ical work in the laboratories. 

The Research Laboratories for Inorganic, Organic, and 
Physical Chemistry, and for Metallurgy, are open to 
graduates and other advanced'students. 

For farther particulars ot any of these courses apply to 
the Registrar, Edward Fiddes, M.A.*or to the Difedor 
of the Laboratories. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Departments of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 
Professor of Chemistry —F. Stanley Kipping, Ph.D., 
D.Sc., F.I.C., F.R.S. 

Demonstrators of Chemistry —R. M. Caven, D.Sc., F J. C.; 
G, Sand, D.Sc.; and H« Lambourne, B.Sc. 

The Classes of the College are open to students of both 
sexes above sixteen years of age. 

Lecture Courses.—The Chemistry Day Leisures extend 
over three years." In the first year, a student attends a 
course on Inorganic Chemistry. In his second Vear he 
attends Le&ures on both Inorganic andOrganic Chemis¬ 
try.' In his third year he attends courses on Advanced 
Organic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry,“and Advanced In¬ 
organic Chemistry. 

Demonstrations and Le&ures on Analytical Chemistry 
are given, and Chemical Calculation and Tutorial classes 
are also held. Various short courses of Je&ures on special 
subjects are delivered during the Session. 

Students may qualify themselves by attendance at these 
Ie&urcs and classes for the Examinations of the Univer¬ 
sities of London, Cambridge, or Oxford, and for the 
Medical Examinations of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and of the Universities of Cambridge and Edinburgh: 
they may also obtain instru&ibn in Chemistry far-technical 
or other purposes, and can enter for a full Chemical 
Engineering Curriculum. Special attention is given to 
the requirements of candidates for the Associateship of 
the Institute of Chemistry. 

Practical Chemistry and Metallurgy.—The Chemical 
and Metallurgical laboratories are open every day from 9 
to 5, except on Saturday, when the hours are from g to 
1; also on Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 7 to g. 
Each Student works independently of other Students at a 
course recommended by the Professor. InstruCtib&is given 
in general Chemical Manipulation, in Qualitative and 
uantitative Analysis, and in the methods of .Original 
hemical Investigation and Research; Students are also 
enabled to work out the applications of Chemistry . to 
Pharmacy, Metallurgy,’Dyeing, Brewing, Iron and! Steel* 
and other Manufacturing Processes. 

Research Work.— Students or others wishing.to under¬ 
take research .work in pure or Applied Chemistry will be 
afforded every facility for doing so and may be admitted 
at reduced fees. The Laboratories are Tuliy equipped 
with apparatus' and chemicals necessary for sucb\Work; ’ 

,, Course} of Technical Chemistry Lectures ^ re also given 
on Engineering, Dyeing'and Bleaching,-Brewing^ Plmnb- 
Jng, Gas Manufacture, and on otEer processes of -applied 
Chemi'stry. ~ . ■ , _ ; ” ~;' ■ -, ’ 

' V Pharmaceutical Students are provided with. Le&nres and 
Laboratory'work suitable for the preparation for'the 
Minor and Major Examinations. ' 

. The compositioiLleh^VltiU time in ;the -Chemistry 
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Department (lectures and laboratory) is £6 per term, and 
this fee covers all necessary apparatus and chemicals. 

A composition fee of£6 per term is also charged for 
various complete courses, such as those required for the 
Institute of Chemistry, and for the degree examinations 
of London University. 

Evening Classes v—Evening Ledures and Laboratory 
instrudion will be given hi Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
and the laboratories are open for pradical work on Tues¬ 
day and Thursday evenings from 7 to Q. Fee for each 
Le&ure Course, 5s.; for each Laboratory Coarse, xos. 

Full information Concerning all College Classes is given 
in the College Prospedus, free from the Registrar. 

; THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

Professor of Chemistry —W. P. Wynne, D.Se., F.R.S. 

Lecturers and demonstrators — W. E. S. Turner, D.Sc., 
M.Sc.; W. J. Jarrard, B.Sc.; C. R. Young, B.Sc.; J. 
Kenner, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

The Session will commence October xb*. 

Matriculation Course . —Tuesday and Friday at g.30. 
%***£* *as. fid., and three hours per week Laboratory work. 

Candidates for the Intermediate Examination are re¬ 
quired to satisfy the Examiners in throe of the following 
subjects:—Fare Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry,Zoology,and Botany.And those for 
the Final Examination id three of the following subjects:— 
Fun Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Che¬ 
mistry, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Geology, Education. 

Intermediate Course in Chemistry forB.Sc. br lf.B., 
Ck.B,— Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 
9.30 a.m. £$ 5s., and six hours per week Laboratory work 
during first year. 

B Sc, Cottas# in Chemistry,—* Monday at 9.30 sum. and 
Tuesday at ra.30 p.m. during second year, £3 3s.; Wed¬ 
nesday at 12.30 a.m, during two terms, Thursday at 
xo.30 sum. and Friday at xo 30 a*m., during third year, 
jg3 3s.; and nine hours per week Laboratory work during 
second and third years. 

B.Sc, with Honours. —Honours Students in Chemistry, 
after passing the Intermediate Examination, devote the 
whole of their time to the study of Chemistry, and are 
expected to reach the standard for a pass in Chemistry for 
the ordinary degree by the end of the second year. During 
the second or third year they devote one day a week to 
lectures and practical work in a subsidiary subject— 
Mathematics, Physics, or Metallurgy—selected for the 
degree. The third year is devoted to the advanced study 
of Chemistry, either chiefly Physical and Inorganic or 
chiefly Organic, as the student may select. At least four 
days a week during the second and third years are spent 
in the laboratory. 

If .Sc.—This degree may be conferred upon a Bachelor 
of Science with Honours who is of one year’s standing 
from the date of his graduation as a Bachelor of Science, 
or upon a Bachelor of Science who has either passed 
an examination, in an Honours School subsequent to 
graduation, or has for at least one year after graduation 
done research work at the University, and has presented 
a thesis, approved by the Faculty of Pare Science, upon 
the research work done during that period. 

D.Sc. —The degree of Doctor of Science may be con¬ 
ferred upon any Master of Science of not less than five 
year’s standing from the date of his admission to the 
degree of Bachelor, provided that be has published, in 
recognised journals or transactions, a research or re¬ 
searches of special merit and approved by the Faculty of 
Pure Science as qualifying him for the degree. 

Laboratory .—Working hours to be arranged between 
Professor and Students. 

Sessional Fees far Day Students t —Three hours per 
week, £3 33.; Six, £5 5s.; Nine, £7 7s.; Twelve, £g 9s.; 
Eighteen, £12 12s.; Twenty-four, £14 14s.; Thirty-two, 
j£$6 x6s.; Honour or University Students taking eighteen 
hours or more per week, £12 12s. 

Students joining the Laboratory for one term are 


charged one half, and for two terms two-thirds of the Fees 
for the whole Session. 

A Course of Ledures,jvLth a special class in Laboratory 
Work, is arranged for Medical Students entering for the 
Conjoint Board Examinations. Fee, £7 7s. 

A course of Pradical Chemistry which meets the require¬ 
ments of candidates for the Diploma of Public Health is 
held during the Michaelmas and Lent terms. Fee, £6 6*. 

An arrangement has been entered into with the Board 
of Education, London, S.W., which will enable Science 
Teachers to work in the Chemical Laboratory for feree,' 
six, or twelve hours a week on payment of one-quarter 
of the usual fee, the Board being willing to pay the 
remainder under certain conditions^ of which full informa¬ 
tion may be obtained on application to the Registrar of 
the Unwersity. 

Evening Classes .—Ledure. Class and Laboratory, on* 
Thursday evening during the Michaelmas and Lent 
terms. Fee, £1 10s. 

Department -of Metallurgy. 

Professor —J. O. Arnold, D.Met., F.R.S. 

Senior Lecturers— F. K. Knowles, B.Met.; F. Ibbotson, 
B.Met., B.Sc. 

Lecturer—}, H. Wreaks, B. Met. 

Lecturer in Non-ferrous Metallurgy— G. B. Brook. > 

Lecturer in Electro-metallurgy —W. R. Barclay, 
A.M.LE.E. 

This Department has been equipped to meet the require 
raems of the local industries. The Laboratory is fitted 
with the moBt modem apparatus for metallurgical analy¬ 
sis, more especially with appliances for the rapid and 
accurate chemical examination of iron and steel, fuel, 
and refradory materials. It also contains a complete 
pyrometric installation, and a laboratory for the study of 
the micrographic analysis of metals fully equipped with 
specially designed microscopes by Ross, polishing 
tables, etching appliances, Incandescent light for 
evening work, &c. The Department is now most com¬ 
plete for teaching the pradical manufadure, the Chemical 
constitution, and the physical properties of steel. Special 
attention is given to the determination of the microscopic 
constituents of steel. Although the chief industry of the 
distrid occupies the central position in the course of in- 
strudion, general metallurgy is not negle&ed. but is dealt 
with in a separate syllabus, dealing with metals (other tf&n 
iron and steel) used in the arts. Students are thus 
enabled to seled and at once enter upon a course of 
scientific metallurgical training of immediate pradical 
utility. They may take up and work through any portions 
of the course, but certificates are granted only to those 
who follow the prescribed courses and pass the necessary 
examinations. Ledures on Iron and Steel Manufadure, 
on Fuel and Refradory Materials, and on General Metal¬ 
lurgy. Pradical MetallurgyLaboratory, Furnaces, 
Foundry, and Testing Machine Course; Pradical Course 
of Metallurgy other than Iron and Steel; Pradical 
Fuel Course for Students in Collieries or Gas Works. 

• A steel works has been ereded in connedion with the 
Sheffield University at a cost of about £15,000, with a 
most varied and complete plant. The most recent addition 
to the steel works plant is a 3 cwt. Kjellin indudion 
furnace worked by a 120 h.p. Motor-generator set with 
two-phase current. The Metallurgical Department of 
Sheffield University is “ in association " with the Royal 
School of Mines for teaching the advanced metallurgy 
of Iron and Steel. 

There has been recently added to the curriculum Day 
and Evening courses in Eledro-metallurgy and Non- 
ferrous Metallurgy. The Electro-metallurgical Labora- 
t°ry is completely equipped for the pradical study of 
every branch of the art of the Eledro-deposition of metals, 
special attention having, however, been paid-in the 
seledion and arrangement of plant and apparatus—to the 
specific requirements of the Sheffield trades. The plant 
and machinery is thoroughly up-to-date in charader. 
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Working accommodation is provided for 30 students at 
one time, and the coarse extends over three university 
years. 

The Non-ferrous Department has been established to 
meet the needs of the lighter Sheffield trades of Silver 
and Ele&ro-plate, Brass, and allied industries. It is com¬ 
pletely equipped for dealing with every phase of the work 
from the raw material. The melting shop is fitted with 
furnaces capable of dealing with casts up to 70 lbs. weight, 
so that commercial pra&ice can he followed. Two targe 
laboratories, the one with 32 places for preparatory 
students, the other with accommodation for 40 advanced 
students, provide the means for the Chemical examina¬ 
tion of the alloys prepared. A Staff and Post-graduate 
research laboratory completes the provision for the 
chemical side of the work. The Micrographic Labora¬ 
tory is equipped with a complete Zeiss Photo-micrographic 
camera, direft driven polishing blocks, and Ross micro- 
Scopes. The recalescence laboratory for the estimation 
of temperatures during melting, annealing, or other heat 
treatment has a complete pyrometric installation. An 
Arnold and Colver-Glauert Pyrometer permits of readings 
every i 0 C. up to 1300° C. Facilities are provided for 
observing the thermal changes in vacuo . The Chrono- 
graphic recorder iB served by ele&ric or coke furnaces, 
and the installation may be regarded as the most com¬ 
plete of its kind. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 

Professor of Chemistry* —H. Bassett, D.Sc;, Ph.D., 
D. && Sc., F.I.C. - 

Lecturers —J. Wv Dodgson, B.Sc,; A. E. Everest, M.Sc. 

Professor of Agricultural Chemistry—S, J. M. Auld, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 5 ' 1 ; V , 

Research Chemist in Dairying —J'. Golding, F.I.C. 

Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry—J* A, Murray, B.Sc. 

The ledtures and laboratory work are so arranged as to 
be suitable for studen s preparing for the London B.Sc. 
(Pa*s or Honours), or for the College or other Diplomas 
in Agricu.ture, Horticulture, or Dairying. There is a 
general course of Intermediate standard, also another 
suitable for first year students of Agriculture and Horti¬ 
culture. In their second and third years Science students 
attend special lectures m Inorganic, Organic, and Physical 
Chemistry, while Agricultural students take special 
courses under the Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 
The laboratories are well equipped for all branches of 
pra&ic&i work. 

Halls of Residence—(Men) Wantage Hall, St. Patrick’s 
Hall j (Women) St. Andrew’s Hall, Wessex Hall, St. 
George’s Hostel. 

Full details of fees, scholarships, &c», can be obtained 
from the Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. - 
- University of St. Andrews. 

Professor of Chemistry —Hugh Marshall, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Assistant Lecturers —J. K. Wood, D.Sc. and (Vacant). 

Lecture Assistant and Lab , Steward— J. Foggie, F.C.S. 

The Session consists of three Terms'The Martinmas 
Term begins early in October and ends before Christmas; 
the Candlemas Term begins early in January and endB 
about the middle of March; the Whitsunday Term begins 
in the middle of April and ends at the end of June. 

Three Courses of Lectures are given, each extending 
through all three terms. The Junior Course, meeting 
four or five days a week (including Tutorial Meetings), is 
intended for beginners, and qualifies for Graduation 
Examinations in Arts (M.A. General), Science (First 
B.Sc.), and Medicine (First Professional). 

The Intermediate and Advanced Courses, each meeting 
twice or thrice weekly, qualify for Degree Examinations 
in Arts (Special and Honours, respectively), and in Science 
(Final B.Sc. on Intermediate and Higher Standard, 
respectively). . 1 „ V. 


£££_ 

All three are General Courses, including Inorganic, 
Physical, and Organic Chemistry. 

The Laboratories are well equipped, and instruction fe 
provided for students in Arts, Science {Pure and Applied), 
Medicine (including Public Health); provision is also 
made for students desiring to undertake Technological 
Work or Research. 

' UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

Chemistry. 

Professor— Francis R; Japp, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Lecturer on Physical Chemistry —Francis W. Gray, 
M.A.,.D.Sc. 

Demonstrators — Joseph Knox, D.Sc.; W. H. T. 
Williamson, B.Sc. 

I. General Lecture Course (xoo Lectures),— -Daily during 
the Winter Session. The snbjeds treated of include (1) 
The Laws .of Chemical Combination and the General 
Principles of Chemistry; (2) Non-met&llic and Metallic 
Elements, and their Compounds; (3) Organic Chemistry; 
{4) Applications of Chemistry to the Arts and Manu¬ 
factures. Fees, for first attendance, £4 4s.; for subse¬ 
quent attendance,-£3 39. A Tutorial Class (without fee), 
conduced by the Junior Demonstrator, is held inconnec- 
tion with this course. 

II. Physical Chemistry (60 Lectures). —Three Le&ures a 
week on Physical Chemistry, with Fradtical Demonstra¬ 
tions, -are delivered during the Winter Session by the 
Leaurer, Dr. F. W. Gray. Fee, £2 2B, 

. III. Inorganic Chemistry (40 Lectures ).—Two Le&ures 
a week on Advanced Inorganic Chemistry are. delivered 
during the Winter Session by the Ledlurer, Dr. J. Knox. 
Fee, A2 2s. 

TV. Special Lecture Course on Organic Chemistry (50 
Lectures),— Daily during the SummerBsssion. Fee, £3 3a. 

V. Practical Course for Medical Students ,—This 
course, which occupies five hours a week during the. 
Summer Session—in all fifty hours—is devoted to practice 
in Elementary Qualitative Analysis. Fee*.£3 38, 

,YL. Chemical Laboratory ,—The Laboratory is open to 
Students daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m. Each Student on 
entering is allowed to arrange his hours of work so as to 
suit his own convenience,.butmust adhere to these hours 
when once fixed. The Laboratory in?tru&ion includes: 
(1) General experiments ; (2) Preparations; (3) Qualita¬ 
tive analysis; (4) Quantitative analysis: gravimetric, 
volumetric, and gasoraetric. The Course qualifies for the 
examinations of the Institute of Chemistry. Fee, £3 3s. 
a session. A certain number of free places are available, 
on the recommendation of the Professor, and subjeft to 
the approval of the Senatus, for research students. 

University of Aberdeen and Aberdeen and North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Chemistry, 

Professor —James Hendrick, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Assistants—R, Glegg, B.Sc., F.I.C.; Alfred HiU,B,Sc. 

I. Preparatory Courses in General Chemistry and in 
Organic Chemistry are given for those who are unable to 
take the full University Courses in these subjects. The 
course in General Chemistry Consists of about sixty Lec¬ 
tures with Practical Wdk (one hour daily) during the 
Winter Session. The course deals with the general 
principles of Chemistry, and with those parts of Inorganic 
Chemistry which are of more immediate concern to 
students of Agricultural Chemistry. The Practical Work 
goes along with and illustrates the Lectures. Fee, £4 43. 

- The course in Organic Chemistry consists of about thirty 
Lectures, and is given during the Winter Session. It 
deals especially with those parts of the subject which are 
directly related to Agricultural Chemistry. Fee, £1 is. 

II. Agricultural Chemistry (General Course ).—This 
class meets daily during the Winter Session, and includes 
both Lectures and Laboratory Work. The Lectures deal 
with the Chemistry of the Atmosphere, the Soil, Manures, 
Foods, preservatives* Insecticides, dfec. The Physiological 
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The main object of this College is to afford a suit* 
able education to r those who wish to qualify themselves 
for following an industrial profession or trade* It was 
founded by an Order in Council, dated November 26th, 
iff 86, 1 according to a scheme framed by the Commissioners 
appointed under the provisions of the Educational 
Endowments {Scotland) A<2r, wherebyAnderson’s College 
{established 1796), the Young Chair of Technical Chemis¬ 
try in connexion with Anderson’s College, the College of 
Science and Arts, Allan Glen’s Institution, and the Atkinson 
Institution were placed under the management of one 
governing body^ 

' The Diploma of the College is awarded to Day Students 
who have attended prescribed courses of instru&ion and 
passed the necessary examinations* . The ordinary courses 
extend over three years, but arrangements are made for 
advanced, students continuing their Studies in special 
departments* . The diploma course In Chemistry extends, 
over four years'* 

Students who have matriculated at the University of 
Glasgow can qualify for the degree of B.Sc, in Applied 
Science by attendance oh the Day Classes of the College. 

Complete courses of instru&ion are provided in both 
Day and Evening Classes. 

Copies .of the Calendar for 1913*1914 may be had from, 
the Director, Mr. H, F, Stockdale,; price by .post, is. 4'd, 
Prospe&uges willbe seht free. . * ' 

; UNIVERSITJT OF ST. ^ANDREWS. J t 
United College ofSt. Salvator and St* Leonard 

Professor of Chemistry—} ames C. Irvine, Ph.D;*p T Sc. 

TheS>esaion begins on, O&ohex 13th., A Competitive 
Examination, T opento intending:^Students, of Arts* 
Science, and Medicine, for about thirty-seven Bursaxies, 
ranging in value from £$o to £iss each perannum,wilLbe 
held on September, rath and following days I.,'Twenty- 
two of these Bursariea are restri&ed to Men, one is open to 
Men or Women, and fourteen are restri&ed to Women, 
the latter being intended for women who at the con¬ 
clusion of their Arts or Science Course will proceed to 
Medicine. 

A Hall of Residence is provided for Women Students. 

Two Degrees in Science are conferred by the University 
of St* Andrews, viz^-Bachelor-ef. Science^BiSc.) and 
Do&or of Science (D.Sc,), and Chemistry is also included 
in the curriculum for the M.A. Degree, and the M.B., 
Ch.B. Degrees.; the regulations will be found in the 
u University Calendar.” 

Lecture Courses. 

Three distinft Courses of Le&ures are given, each 
extending over the three terms of the academic year. 

First Year's Course .—This Class meetB at 11 o’clock 
on five days in the week. The mtrodu&ory le&ures 
treat of the Nature of Chemical A&ion, the Classification 
of Substances into Elements and. Compounds, the Phe¬ 
nomena of Oxidation, and the Composition of Air and 
Water. The Laws of Chemical Combination and the. 
Atomic Theory are next discussed, after which the more 
commonly occurring elements and inorganic compounds 
are described systematically. Elementary Organic Che¬ 
mistry is also included in the Conrse. 

The chemistry of manufactures is referred to only 
cursorily ; special attention, on the other hand, is 
given to those parts of the science which are of general 
educational value, and as much of the theory of chemistry 
is introduced as is compatible with elementary treatment. 

This course of instruction is intended to meet there- 
quiremoats of the M. A., First Science, jstnd M.B., Ch.B, 
Exams., so far as Theoretical Chemistry is concerned. 

Second Year's Course .—The first part of the Course, 
is devoted ta Organic Chemistry, and the second part to 
General and Physical Chemistry, the instru&ion in general 
being such as is required for the Final Science Exam, on 
the Lower Standard and the Special Exam, for the. 
M.A. Degree. 
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Third Year's Course*—Short ,courses, of le&ures on 
.selected topics are given to Student^ preparing for the - 
B.Sc; on the Higher Standard'or the M.A. Degree with 
* Honours.' " . 

Certificates are awarded on the results of examinations, 
and the “Forrester Prize” of about £10 is awarded to 
the best Student of the year. 

Fee for the Session, for each Course, £4 4s. 

Practical Chemistry. 

The Laboratory is open daily from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., except. on Saturdays, when it is closed at 1 
p.m« The work pursued in the Laboratory, comprises:— 
(1) The performance of experiments illustrative of the 
Principles of Inorganic and Organic Chemistry; {2) Quali-. 
tative and Quantitative Analysis; (3) Practical,Physical 
Chemistry. Each student pursues an independent course 
of study under.the supervision of the Professor or .Demon-. 
strator, the nature, of the work varying jwith the pro¬ 
ficiency of the student jand the particular object be. may, 
have in view. Suitable courses of instru&ion in Pra&ical 
Chemistry are provided for candidates for the Exams, in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. 

The fee for the Ordinary Course of Pra&ical Chemistry 
is £3 33, and for the Advanced Course £10 10s. - 

Original Research. 

A special Research Department has been instituted by 
the University,, the laboratories of which are open to 
students who give proof of their capacity to condu& 
original investigation. Graduates of other Universities 
who spend two years in the laboratory as Research 
Students are eligible for the D.Sc. degreeofthe University, 
and special chemicals and apparatus are provided free of , 
charge.; Graduate workers can also qualify for the Berry, 
1851 Exhibition, and Carnegie Research Scholarships or 
Fellowships. 

Students may work either independently or in col¬ 
laboration with the Professor, to whom all communica¬ 
tions should be addressed. 

. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST. 
Professor-^.A.£ctt8 t Ph.D., D.Sc., Jf.R.U.I., <%c. . 

Lecturer on Organic Chemistry—A* W. Stewart, D.Sq, 

I. —Chemistry .—The le&ures are delivered at 12 o’clock 
on the first five days of each week, and. terminate, about 
the end of March. The course embraces the elements of 
Physical, Inorganic, and Organic Chemistry. Fee, £339.; 

II. — Advanced Chemistry .—Inorganic and .Organic* 
The le&ures are given at such days and hours as suit the 
convenience of the class. Fee, £2 as. . 

. III .—Practical Chemistry .—In this course the Students 
are instru&ed in the general methods of Qualitative 
and Quantitative Analysis, Inorganic preparations, &c. 
The class is held on four days in the week during the 
second term for two hours each day. Fee, £3 3s. 

IVPractical Chemistry for Engineering Students*— 
A special course is given daring the third .tqnn*, Fee,. 
£3 3 ®* " 1 

V*—Laboratory Pupils *—The ^Chemical Laboratories,, 
are open from the second week, in O&ober to the beginning 
of Jply, on the first five days of the week, fromio a,m. 
—5 p.m. (except during the vacations). Students; are 
admitted as working pupils on payment of a fee of £3 3s. 
for pne term, £5 5s, for two, or £7 7s. for the whole 
Session, Facilities are provided for Students who Wish 
to undertake research work. 

v Scholarships .—The following College Scholarships are 
awarded specially in conne&ion with the schbols of 
Chemistry and Physics t— Post-Graduate Scholarships in 
Chemistry alone awarded annually of £$o, and tenable for 
one’year. Andrews.. Studentship; in Chemistry .end 
Physics, value about. £80 annually, and tenable for two 
years. 1851 Exhibition Scholarships; One of these 
Scholarships has hitherto been, placed. at the disposal „ of 
4he College every two yearg, pf the angusd value of £150,. 
tenabie for two or uodqr ^cjalcqpdjtiops for’three years. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORE. 

A Constituent College op the National University 
Of Ireland. 

Professor— Augustus Edward Dixon, M.D. 

Assistant Lect ww—John Taylor, M.Sc. 

, Demonstrator— James L. McKee, B.A., Ph.D. 

The College Session will commence in Odober, 1513 
and end in June, ,19x4. All classes are open to male anc 
female students* 

The following courses are provided:— 

x. First Year Course for B.oc.—General and Elementary 
Physical, Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, I n trod u dory 
Organic Chemistry, Pradical Chemistiy. 

а. Second Year Coarse for B. Sc.—Advanced Inorganic 
Chemistry, Advanced Organic^ Chemistry, Pradical 
Chemistry. - 

3 * Third Year Course lor B.Sc.—Physical Chemistry, 
Advanced Organic Chemistry, Pradical Chemistiy. 

4* Courses in Systematic and in Pradical Chemistry 
for students of Medicine proceeding to the Degrees of the 
Univensity, or to the Examinations of the Medical 
Licensing Bodies of Dublin and of Edinburgh. 

5 * Courses in Systematic and in Pra&Tcal Chemistry for 
Students of Engineering. - - . 

б. Laboratory Pradical Course for; the Diploma in 

Public Health. '. ? , 

• k ?di; patticufm .as to Leanres, Fees, Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, Ac,, are, contained in the Regulations ex- 
tu&ed from the College Calendar, which will he supplied 
on application to the Registrar. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

University College, Galway. . , 

Professor—AHttd Secier, Ph.D., M.D., D.Sc M F.LC., 
F.C.E., M.R.I.A. 

DfimonsiratoTi—Robzrt B. Forager, Ph.D., and Miss R. 
Clarke, BA ’ 

The Session commences in September and ends in June. 

Faculty of Science* —1. First Year's Courses* —Labora¬ 
tory : Inorganic preparations, simple gravimetric quanti¬ 
tative and simple qualitative determinations. Lectures: 
A study of the chief non-metallic elements, their readiona 
and compounds, the molecular and atomic hypotheses, the 
leading metals, and an elementary consideration of -the 
constitution and readiona of typical fatty and aromatic 
organic compounds. 2. Second Year's Courses*— Labors- 
toxy: Organic preparations, complex qualitative and 
quantitative inorganic determinations. Ledures: Ad¬ 
vanced inorganic and organic chemistry. 3. Third Year's 
Courses —Laboratory : Qualitative and quantitative 
organic determinations, molecular weight determinations, 
gas an a iy bis, thermo-eledro and pnoto-chemic*! and 
other physical determinations. Ledums: General, 
physical, inorganic, and organic chemistry, a detailed 
stndy of special branches, and the historical development 
of chemistry. , r 

Faculty of Arts*—First Year's Course* — Same as 
Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medicine.—First Year's Courses*— Labora- 
toxy: Same as m Faculty of Science, but less detailed, 
and including the detedion of the chief alkaloids, gluco- 
udes, and caibobydrates, and the chemical examination 
of urine. Ledoxes: Same as in Faculty of Science, fir*»t 
year. 

Faculty of Engineering,—First Year’s Courses.— Labor., 
toiy: Same aa in Faculty of Science, but lesa detailed, 
and including a special atudy of metals, alloys, and other 
materials used in building construaion, also determine, 
tion of hardness in waters. Le&ures; Same as in the 
Faculty of Science, first year. 

The College offers a Scholarship in Chemistry for com¬ 
petition in alternate years of the value of £60, and Chemistry 
J 0 *®* 8 *« t0 required for numerous Scholarships 

5 J. Science, Medicine, and Engineering. 

Aha R oyal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1831 offer 
*vwy two years a Science Research Scholarship of £150 


per annum. This Scholarship has already been held by 
six Chemistry Students of this College. 

For details as to Fees, Regulations as to Scholarships, 
and other particulars apply to the Registrar, from whom the 
Calendar and other College publications may be obtained. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 

The Royal College of Science supplies, as far as pradic- 
able, a complete course ofinstradion in Science applicable 
to the Industrial Arts, and is intended also to aid in the 
instrudion of teachers for the local Schools of Science. 

Diplomas are awarded in the Faculties .of Engineering 
(Mechanical and Eledrical), Applied Chemistiy, and Agri¬ 
culture. If accompanied by a certificate from the Professor 
of Chemistry, the Diploma of Associate of the Royal-Col¬ 
lege of Science in the Faculty of Applied Chemistry is 
recognised by the Council of the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland as qualifying candidates 
for admission to the pradical examinations of the 
Institute. 

Theinstrudionin Chemical Science includes (i) General 
Inorganic Chemistry, Elementary and Advanced; (2) 
Organic Chemistry, Elementary and Advanced; (3) 
Analytical and Experimental Chemistry; (4) Physical 
Chemistry; (5} Metallurgical and Technological Chemis¬ 
try and Assaying; (6) Instruction in Chemical Research. 

Fees payable by Non-Associate Students:—£2 for each 
separate Course of Ledures. For Analytical Chemistiy 
and Research—£5 for three months; £9 for six months; 
£12 for the entire, session. Assaying—-£5 for three 
months ; £9 for six months. £12 for the entire session., 

There are four Royal Scholarships of the value of £50 
each yearly, with Free Education, including Laboratory 
Instrudion, tenable for two years ; two become vacant 
each year; they are awarded on the results of their 
examinations to. Associate Students, not being Royal 
Exhibitioners, who have been a year in the College. 

A limited number of Scholarships in Science and Tech¬ 
nology are competed for each year. These Scholarships 
are of the. value of £50 a year for four years, and, in 
addition, entitle the holder to free instrudion during 
the full Associateship Course. 

For further particulars apply to the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL CHEMICAL QUALIFICATION 

(F.I.Cs and A.T.C.). . 

The Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and 
Ireland.— The Institute of Chemistry was founded in 
Odober, 1877, « n d incorporated by Royal Charter in June, 
1883, to elevate the profession of Chemistry, by setting up 
a high standard of scientific and pradical proficiency for 
persons desirous of becoming professional consulting and 
technological chemists, public analysts, and chemical 
advisers, by examining Candidates, and granting certi. 
ficatea of competency, and by insisting on the observance 
of strid rules', in regard to professional condud. The 
Studentship.— Every Candidate for admission- to the 
Studentship is required to produce evidence that he is at 
least seventeen years of age, and that he has passed a 
Preliminary Examination in subjeds of general education, 
recognised by the Council of the Institute. He must also 
show that, at the time of making application for registra¬ 
tion, he is working at a College or University recognised 
by the Council, or under the direction of a.Fellowof the 
Institute in an approved laboratory. The Intermediate 
Examination in General Theoretical and Practical Chemis - 
fry.—Candidates for admission to the Intermediate 
Examination (Fee, £5 5s.) are required to produce 
evidence (I.) of having passed an approved Preliminary 
Examination in subjeds of general education; (II.) of 
having regularly attended systematic day courses, in a 
College or University recognised by the Council, during 
at least three academic years, in theoretical and pradical 
Chemistry, and courses in Physics, Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics, and one of the following subjeds, in accordance* 
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with the Regulations of the Institute : (i.) Higher Physics; 
(ii,) AdvahcedMathemattcs; (iii.) Mecnanica and Chemical 
Engineering5 {iv.J , Metallurgy; (v.) Geology and 

Mineralogy; (vi.) Pnysiology; (vii.) Ba&erioiugy; (viii.) 
Agriculture; (ix.) Elementary Botany; (x.) Elementary 
Biology; and (III.) of having satisfadorily passed the 
Class Examinations in ail the subje&s required to be 
taken. As an alternative in the matter, of training (II.), 
a candidate may take two years’ day courses in a recog¬ 
nised Institution as indicated above, and work systematic* 
ally for two other years under a Fellow of the Institute in 
an approved laboratory. A Candidate who has taken a 
Degree in Science (including Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry, and Physics in the Degree Examination, 
Mathematics having been also taken at either the Final 
or Intermediate University Examination) in a University 
recognised by the Council, is eligible for admission to the 
Intermediate Examination of the Institute. Holders of 
certain Honours Degrees or Diplomas are exempt from 
passing the Intermediate, and, by virtue of their qualifica¬ 
tions, are eligible for admission to the Final Examination' 
dired. A Candidate who has passed the Intermediate 
Examination df the Institute, or who is entitled to claim 
exemption from passing the Intermediate Examination, 
is eligible for admission to the Final Examination. 
The Final Examination (Fee, £5 5*.) for the Associate • 
skip (X/.C.).—This comprises, in addition to a general 
knowledge of all branches of chemistry, si thorough know* 
ledge of one branch^-Mioetal chemistry; metallurgical 
chemistry; physical chemistry; organic chemistry; 
chemistry (including microscopy) of food and dings, 
fertilisers and feeding-stuff's, soils, and water ; or 
biological chemistry. All.Candidates for the Final Ex¬ 
amination are required to translate French and German 
technological literature, with the aid of, dictionaries. 
Candidates taking the food and drugs se&ion must 
take a course in botany, and those taking biological 
chemistry a course in biology. Fellowship [F, 1 .C ,\.—For 
admission to the Fellowship, an Associate is required to 
have been registered for three years, and to have been 
continuously engaged during that period in the study and 
pra&ical work of applied chemistry in a manner satis- 
fadory to the Council. 

Full particulars are given in “ The Book of Regular 
lions for the Admission of Students, Associates, and 
Fellows, 7 ’ which may be obtained (gratis) from the 
Registrar, 30, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Past 
Examination Papers, Annual Sets, 6d* each. 


CHEMICAL LECTURES, CLASSES, AND 
LABORATORYJNSTRUCTION. 

City and Guilds of London Institute —The bpera- 
tions of the Institute are divided broadly into four 
branches:—(i) The City and Guilds (Engineering) College, 
(3) the City and Guilds Technical College, 'Finsbury, 
(3) the City and Guilds South London Technical Art 
School, and (4) the Department of Technology of the 
Institute. Programmes of the London Colleges may 
be had on application to the Temporary Offices during 
the rebuilding of Gresham College, Leonard Street, 
E.C., or from the respective Colleges. The Technolo¬ 
gical Examinations (Examinations Department,Exhibition 
Road, S.W.), are conduced once every year at. various 
centres throughout the kingdom. The Programme 
of the College, containing full particulars of the 
conditions of entrance, fees, and courses of in¬ 
struction, may be had on application. City and Guilds 
(Engineering) College* Exhibition Road ,—The objed of 
this Institution is to give to London a College for the higher 
technical education, in which advanced instrudion shall be 
provided in those kinds of knowledge which bear upon the 
different branches of produdive industry, whether Manufac¬ 
tures or Arts. The main purpose of the iastradion given 


is to practically demonstrate the application of different 
branches of science to various maaufaduring industries. 
In order that this instrudion may be efficiently carried 
out, the Institution, in addition to the ledure theatres 
and class rooms; is fitted with laboratories, drawing 
offices, and workshops; and opportunities are afforded 
for the prosecution of original research, with the objed of 
the more thorough training of the students, and for the 
elucidation of the theory of industrial processes. The 
courses of instrudion are arranged to suit the requirements 
of—1. Persons training to become Technical Teachers; 
2. Persons preparing to enter Engineers* or Architeds’ 
offices, or Manufaduring works; 3. Persons who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the scientific principles underlying 
the particular branthof industry in which they are engaged. 
City and Guilds Technical College , Finsbury .—Professor 
of Chemistry, Raphael Meldola, F.R.S. The operations 
of the Technical College, Finsbury, are divided into two 
distinct portions : Day Classes for those who are 
able to devote one, two, or three years to 
systematic technical education ;. Evening Classes for 
those who are engaged in industrial - or commercial 
occupations in the daytime and who desire to receive 
supplementary instruction in the application of Science 
and of Art to the trades and manufactures in which they 
are concerned or employed. Each Professor is 
assisted by Demonstrators. Besides these there are 
Lecturers and Teachers in the various special subjects. 
South London Technical Art School .—Classes in Model¬ 
ling, Design, Drawing and Painting. 

City of London College, White Street, Moorfields.— 
I. S. ScarF,„ F. I.C., F.C.S., and Assistants, Classes and 
Laboratory Pra&ice in Chemistry, Botany, and Geology, 
open to: Students of both sexes. Day Commercial School. 

Battersea Polytechnic.— Principal, S, G. Rawson, 
D.Sc., F.LC. Inorganic,' Organic, and Technological 
Chemistry, John Wilson, M.Sc. (Vi&.) r F.I.C., and As¬ 
sistants, Complete courses of Instruction are given in 
Chemistry (Inorganic and Organic), together with Physics, 
Eledricity. Engineering subjeds, Bacteriology, Materia 
Medica, Paper Making ana Testing, Oils and Fats, 
Dyeing, &c., for intending technological and works 
chemists. Certain of the Courses (Day and Evening) are 
recognised by the University of London in preparation 
for the B.Sc., for which examination (Pass and Honours) 
complete courses of instrudion, under recognised teachers, 
are provided. Special Evening Courses in various Technical 
subje&s. (For further in r ormation see College Calendar). 

Borough Polytechnic Institute, 103, Borough Road, 
S.E.—Chemistry Department under the Direction of 
C. Dorde, M A., D.Sc, Evening Le&ures and Laboratory 
Work jn Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. Special 
Ledums and Laboratory Courses in EleCtro chemistry and 
Eledto-chemical Analysis. Special Courses of Le&ures 
on various Technic *1 subje&s. (For further information 
see College Calendar). 

^Birkbeck College, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
—Chemistry Courses conduced by Dr. Alex. McKenzie 
prepare for various Examinations, the B.Sc. and M.B. 
Degrees of the London University, Conjoint' Bjatd, 
Pharmaceutical Examinations, Board of Education; &c 
The Sss&ion will commence on Monday, Sept. 29, The 
Day and Evening courses of study include Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, Modem Languages, Economics, Geography, Logic, 
History, and various branches of Law. „ All the Courses 
are conducted by recognised teachers of . the University 
and provide for the Examinations of the University .of 
London. The Calendar supplies detailed information re¬ 
specting the Courses of Study, Examinations, &c. 

Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway Road, 
N.—Principal, R. S* Clay, D.Sc. instru&ion in theoretical 
and pradical Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. Syste¬ 
matic Day and Evening Courses for the London University 
Degrees, Pass and Honours, also for the Board of 
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. THlt. SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

_ (From Our Own Fans Correspondent ). 

New Process foe the Vulcanisation of Rubber. 

In trying to apply practically the fine studies of ,M. 
.Victor Henri {Assistant in Dr. Dastre’s Laboratory of 
Physiology in the Sorbonne) on the depolymerisihg action 
of ultra-violet rays on indiarubber, M. G. Bornstein has 
just made a curious discovery -*ihese radiations can 
vulcanise rubber . 

‘ It is known that, industrially r amongst other ingredients 
sulphur is mixed with pure rubber by a final heating in an 
autoclave. This sulphur is combined with the rubber, 
which is henceforth rendered capable of thoroughly re¬ 
sisting the variations of temperature. Now,, in preparing 
very thin fine pellicles .with virgin rubber and a little sul¬ 
phur, in order to obtain the fixation of the sulphur, that is 
to say, the vulcanisation, it suffices to enlighten the mixture 
with ultra-violet radiations. 

It remains 'to be seen if the fact will have any conse¬ 
quence applicable to industry. The fact is, it does not 
appear;that the new method can be substituted for the 
classical process of vulcanisation ; but it would be rash to 
come to a too decided conclusion ; and even if it re¬ 
mains in the theoretical domain, the iact is nevertheless 
interesting* ■ ' 1 • l '-'- - . 

, ... - Interplanetary Voyages. 

M. Esnault Pelteric, the .well-known constructor of 
aeroplanes, has just made a whole series of calculations in 
order to solve the problem" of interplanetary voyages. 
Actually it appears difficult that flying-machines will 
exceed a c , speed of more than zoo kilometres an hour, It 
would thus take 200 hours, or a little more than eight 
days, to go round the world. Taescapefrom the attraction 
of the earth M. Esnault Pelteric has calculated that it 
would be necessary to endow the projectile that was to 
leave the earth with a speed of n kilometres per second. 

The new interplanetary apparatus would no longer seem 
to be the aeroplane, but a cannon ball, similar to that 
which Jules Verne imagined in his famous novel 14 From 
the Earth to the Moon.” This shell would be propelled 
by rockets having the property of uninterrupted continuity. 
At a speed of 11 kilometres per second a machine of this 
kind would go round the world in sixty-Bix minutes, and 
from Paris to Nice in less than two minutes. This pro^ 
digious -speed could be obtained by the disintegration of 
some kilogrms. of radium. One of these projectiles pro • 
vided with 27 kilogrms. of radium could make the voyage 
from the earth to the moon in less than forty-nine hours. 
It is true that the radium would have to give out all the 
formidable energy it contains in forty-nine hours, whereas 
in tie actual state of science it would require 2800 years 
to arrive at the same result. With 400 kilogrms. of radium 
on board it would be possible to go as far as-the planet 
Venus. But ail these calculations are but the sport of 
statisticians. 

An Explanation of certain Earthquakes. 

M. Barrois has just read at the Academy of Medicine a 
memoir of Dr. de Montessus de Ballore on a cause that 
may be assigned for certain earthquakes. The earthquake 
that took place on August 9th, 1912, in the neighbourhood 
of Gallpoli in Turkey, was studied oh-the spot by M. 
Macovel, who has specially described the geology of the 
lengthened epicentre! region parallel to the sea of Marmora, 
between Rodosto and Gallipoli. Along the length of 
20 kilometres of this axis there exists an overlapping of 
theSarmatian on to the Miocene strata. In„may then be 
inferred that a fertonic line of this importance must have a 
relation of cause to effect with the earthquake* 

" The"Risks of Photographers. 

The professional risks of photographers are many, and 
sometimes - very serious. They sometimes affect their 
cutaneous covering, their bloody and their viscera. The 


first kind of affection has been known for a long time. In, 
perpetual contact with liquids of variable chemical com¬ 
position the skin of their hands is exposed to eruptions of 
various intensity, but generally of an eczematous nature. 
This, after all, is not special only to photographers. The 
disorders of the blood, too special in their essence for us 
to enter into all their details, would, according to M. 
Agasse Lafont, have two distinct causes; on the one 
hand, there would be a chronic intoxication caused by 
the salts of silver, the consequences of which recal those 
brought on by mercurial poisoning j on the other hand, 
with perforators of cinematographic films that are a little 
on the margin of the photographic industry, what is 
specially to be rendered responsible are the vapours of 
acetate, of amyHc acid, and of acetone, which appear to 
cause globular lesions resembling those caused by intoxi¬ 
cation by benzene. Lastly,. M. Thiry, after analysing a 
work of Lencnberger, who establishes the frequency of 
malignant tumours in the manufacture' of aniline colours, 
shows that the guilty in this matter .might certainly be 
certain groups of chemical substances to which belong 
paramidopbenol and metol. Consequently there is a pos¬ 
sible danger of the same nature for photographers who 
frequently use chemical bodies of this kind.. Although 
this conclusion may appear pessimist and hasty, it is well 
t6 follow the counsel of M. Thiry, who considers that the 
preservation from these accidents lies in. a particularly 
strict regard to hygiene in photographic work. Special 
garments for the workshop, careful and frequent washing 
of hands, "ventilation and cleanliness of the workshops and 
photographic studios, as well as the respiratory mask, 
useful in-certain fabrications, all of which precautions will 
appear but slightly troublesome when compared with the 
'serious complaints and troubles whose arrival may be thus 
prevented. 

The F-rays dp not Exist. 

The discovery that was announced of a new series of 
rays, the F-rays, has just been contradicted. According to 
very precise and detailed information published by the 
Eclair 1 it appears that the results, obtained are not at all 
conclusive. The F-rays appear to be an illusion similar 
to that of which the scientific world was a. victim when 
the physicist Blbndlbt, Professor at the Facility of Nancy, 
professed to have discovered the N rays. _ 


N0TICES_0F BOOKS. 

Preliminary Chemistry . By H. W. Bausor, M.A. London;. 

University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 19*3. 

This book contains a shoit course of practical and theo¬ 
retical chemistry which covers the syllabus of the Cambridge 
Preliminary Local Examination. Easy experiments on the 
nature and composition of air, water, chalk* and salt, and 
on the properties and simpler compounds of sulphur and 
carbon are described in such a way that the student should 
usually be able to perform them with very little help or 
supervision from the teacher, and the authpr endeavours 
by the text to give the student definite knowledge of ; the 
facts and principles of chemistry, as well as to train" his 
powers of observation and inference. Each chapter is 
well summarised, and questions and additional practical 
exercises are given. 

Literatur-Register der Orgamscken Chemt. ( lf Register 
of the Literature of Organic Chemistry* 1 ). . Edited by 
R. Stelzner. VqL I. The Literature tq£ the Years 
1910 and 1911. Braunschweig; Friedrich Yieweg und 
Sohn. 1913. (M; 84)* 

This admirable-dictionary of Organic compounds follows 
Richter’s system of tabulation, and will be found indis¬ 
pensable by all who are interested in organic research. 
The compounds of carbon-are arranged in order of in¬ 
creasing complexity) .and under each empirical formula 




Tests for Coal-tar Colours in Aniline Lakes . 
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references are gives to the literature relating to all the 
compound* having that formula. 22,000 different sub¬ 
stances are- included, la this volume, which covers the years 
19x0 and xgn. to addition to the references to the 
literature of each substance, very brief notes are given as 
to the contents of the papers, &c., quoted, so that some 
account of the occurrence, properties, and transformations 
of every substance is to he found in the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tests for Coal-tar Colours in Aniline ^Lakes,— 
Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co. have in their list an im¬ 
portant and valuable work bearing this title, by George 
Zerr, translated by Dr. C. Mayer, of BorgdorL The 
complex nature of synthetical dyes renders their analysis 


the subject. This volume provides all that is needed, and 
should be in every laboratory dealing with coal-tar colours. 

The Chemical Laboratory Fresenius at Wiesbaden, 
Germany.—Daring the Summer Term, 1913, the Chemical 
Laboratory Fresenius was attended by thirty-sex students, 
including three ladies. Of these twenty-one were from 
Germany, six, from Russia, two from Luxemburg, one 
from Austria, one from Denmark, one from England, : one 
from Fiance, one from Holland, one from Sweden, and 
one from Brazil. The Directors of the Ina titS f fr, Geh. 
Regierungsrat Prof. Dr. H. Fresenius and .Prof. Dr. W. I 
Fresenius, are assisted by fonr daly qualified lestgwr&and j 
heads of departments. Besides these there is a staff of 
thirty-two assistant chemists, including six ladies. The 
next Winter Term will commence on October 15th. Daring 
the Summer Term, 1913, a number of scientific treatises 
originated from the Laboratory Fresenius; they were pub¬ 
lished in different chemical journals. As special prints 


von. Geh. Regierungsrat Prof. Dr. H. Fresenma; Wies¬ 
baden, C. W. Kreidel’s Verlag, 1913.” ‘ w CE£mische 
UnterBUchnng der Herzogsquelle (Slavonski Evian) zu 
Orabovica in Slavonien von Geh. Regierungsrat Prof. 
Dr. H. Fresenius; Wiesbaden, C. W. Kreidel T s Verlag, 
1913.” “ Chemische und physikalisch-chemische Unter- 
snchong des Istpoldsprudels zu Bad Kissingen nebst 
Untersuchnngen fiber dessen Radioaktivitat von Dr. R. 
Fresenius and Dr. L. Grunhut; Wiesbaden, C. W. 
Kreidel’s Verlag, 19x3.” Besides the scientific work, a 
great number of chemical analyses were executed during 
the summer half year, 19x3, for commercial, mining, in¬ 
dustrial, and agricultural purposes, also in the interest of 
Sanitary-boards, Criminal and other State Departments. 

The Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Asso¬ 
ciation notifies thatit : can recommend for work in com¬ 
mercial and other laboratories several promising lads who 
have been acting as laboratory monitors or assistants m 
London County Council Higher Grade or Secondary 
Schools, and whose services the Council are unable to retain 
after they have reached the age of 17. The Association 
has already placed some lads in suitable occupations in 
which they are doing well, and has now had a fresh batch 
referred to it. Farther information may be obtained from 
the Association, the offices of which are fix, Denison 
House, Vauxhan Bridge Road, S*W. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

DEPARTMENT OF A GRICULTURE. 

A pplications are invited for the appointment 

*1 of an additional ASSISTANT LECTURER IN AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. Salary £200 per annum. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, The University, Leeds. 


JSL SELECTION FROM 

MACMILLAN’S 
BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I. Fifth Edition. Entirely Re-written and 
Enlarged. 

CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 

AND 

ANALYSIS OF OILS, FATS, AND WAXES. 

By Dr. J. LEWKOWITSCH, M.A., F.I.C. 
Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 25 s* net. 

A Complete Treatise on 

inorganic and Organic Chemistry* 

By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY ROSCOB, F.R.S., 
and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Vol. I. The Hon-metailtc Elements—Fourth Edition, com¬ 
pletely revised by the Right Hon. Sir Henry Roscob, 
assisted by Dr. T. C. Cain. 8vo. 21e.net. 

Vol. II. The Me tale.--New Edition < 1913 ), completely revised 
by the Right Hon. Sir Hbnry Roscob and others. 8 vo. 

' ' {Shortly. 

Vol. III. Organic Chemistry. The Chemistry of the 
Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives.—Part II., 21s.: 
Part III., 18s.; Part IV., 2U.; Part VI., 21s. 

Outlines of General Che- 

mistry. By WILHELM OSTWALD, Emeritus 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction by W. W. 
TAYLOR, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, 
University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. Illustrated. 8vo. 17 s. net. 

The Scientific Founda¬ 
tions of Analytical Chemistry 
treated in ah Elementary Manner. 

By WIEHELM OSTWALD, Ph.D. Trans¬ 
lated by GEORGE McGOWAN, Ph.D. Third 
English Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Introduction to Physical 

Chemistry* By JAMES WALKER, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 8 vo. 10 s.net. 

Achievements in Chemi- 

eal Science. By JAKES 0 . PHILIP, M.A., 
D.Sc. Ilinstrated. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. 


The CHEMICAL, NEWS .—“ Teachers of chemistry have every 
reason to be grateful to the author of this little book, which is 
eminently readable and will undoubtedly stimulate interest in the 
science.” 

Laboratory Notes on Or-, 

ganio Chemistry tor Medical Stu¬ 
dents* By PAUL HAAS, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. fid. net. 

Gas Analysis. By L. M. I 

DENNIS, Professor of Inorganic Chemistry in 
Cornell University. (Being Second Edition of 
Hempel’s “ Methods of Gas Analysis ”). Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo. 9 s. net. 

General Chemistry Labor- 

atony Manual* By J. C. BLAKE. Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
8vo. 8s. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Birmingham, 1913. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc. t LL.D., F.R.S., &ic . 

CONTINUITY. 

Natura non vincitur nisi parendo . 

First let me lament the catastrophe which has led to my 
occupying the Chair here in this City. Sir William White 
was a personal friend of many here present, and I would 
that the citizens of Birmingham could have become 
acquainted with his attractive personality, and heard at 
first hand of the strenuous work which he accomplished in 
carrying out the behests of the Empire iii the construction 
of its first line of defence. 

Although a British Association Address is hardly an 
annuat stocktaking, it would be improper to begin this year 
of Office without referring to three mote of our losses:— 
One that cultured gentleman, amateur of science In the 
best sense, who was chosen to preside over our Jubilee 
meeting at York thirty-two years ago. Sir John Lubbock, 
first Baron Avebury, cultivated science in a spirit of pure 
enjoyment, treating it almost as one of the Arts; and he 
devoted social and political energy to the welfare of the 
multitude of his fellows less fortunately sitnated than 
himself. 

Through the untimely death of Sir George Darwin the 
world has lost a mathematical astronomer whose work on 
the Tides and allied phenomena is a monument of power 
and achievement. So recently as our visit to South Africa 
he occupied the Presidential Chair. 

By the third of our major losses, I mean the death of 
that brilliant mathematician of a neighbouring nation who 
took so comprehensive and philosophic a grasp of the in¬ 
tricacies of physics, and whose eloquent though sceptical 
exposition of our laws and processes, and of the modifica- 
tions entailed in them by recent advances, will be sure to 
attract still more widespread attention among all to whom 
the rather abstruse subject-matter is sufficiently familiar. 

I cannot say that I find myself in agreement with all that 
Henri PoincarS wrote or spoke in the domain of physics, 
but no physicist can help being interested in his mode of 
presentation, and I may have occasion to refer, in passing, 
to some of the topics with which he dealt. 

And now, eliminating from our purview, as is always 
necessary, a great mass of human activity, and limiting 
ourselves to a scrutiny on the side of pure science alone, 
let us ask what, in the main, is the characteristic of the 
promising though perturbing period in which we live. 
Different persons would give different answers, but the 
answer I venture to give is—Rapid progress, combined 
with Fundamental scepticism. 

Rapid progress was not characteristic of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century—at least not in physics. Fine 
solid dynamical foundations were aid, and the edifice of 
knowledge was consolidated; but wholly fresh ground was 
not being opened up, and totally new buildings were not 
expected. , , 

“ In many cases the student was led o believe that the 
main facts of nature were all known, that the 
chances of any great discovery being made by ex- 
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periment were vanishingly small, and that therefore 
the experimentalist’s work consisted in deciding 
. between rival theories, or in finding some small 
residual effect, which might add a more or less 
important detail to the theory.’*— Schuster . 

With the realisation of predicted ether waves in x888, 
the discovery of X-rays in 1895, spontaneous radio-activity 
in 1890, and the isolation of the electron in 1898, expecta¬ 
tion of further achievement became vivid; and novelties, 
experimental, theoretical, and speculative, have been 
showered upon us ever since this century began. That is 
why I speak of rapid progress. 

Of the progress I shall say little—there must always be 
some uncertainty as to which particular achievement 
permanently contributes to it; hut I will speak about the 
fundamental scepticism. 

Let me hasten to explain that I do not mean the well- 
worn and almost antique theme pf Theological scepticism; 
that controversy is practically in abeyance just now. At 
any rate the major conflict is suspended; the forts behind 
which the enemy has retreated do not invite attack; the 
territory now occupied by him is little more than bis legiti¬ 
mate province. It is the scientific allies, now, who are 
waging a more or less invigorating conflict among them¬ 
selves; with philosophers joining in. Meanwhile the 
ancient foe is biding his time and hoping that from the 
struggle something will emerge of benefit to himself. 
Some positions, he feels, were too hastily abandoned and 
may perhaps be retrieved; or, to put it without metaphor, 
it seems possible that a few of the things prematurely 
denied, because asserted on inconclusive evidence, may 
after all, in some form or other, have really happened. 
Thus the old theological bitterness is mitigated, and a 
temporising policy is either advocated or instinctively 
adopted. 

To illustrate the nature of the fundamental scientific or 
philosophic controversies to which I do refer, would 
require almost as many addresses as there are Sections of 
the British Association, or at any rate as many as there 
are chief cities in Australia; and perhaps my successor in 
the Chair will continue the theme; but, to exhibit my 
meaning very briefly, I may cite the kind of dominating 
controversies now extant, employing as far as possible 
only a single word in each case so as to emphasise the 
necessary brevity and insufficiency of the reference. 

In Physiology the conflict ranges round Vitalism . (My 
immediate predecessor dealt with the subject at 
Dundee). 

In Chemistry the debate concerns Atomic structure. 
(My penultimate predecessor is well aware of 
pugnacity in that region). 

In Biology the dispute is on the laws of Inheritance , 
(My successor is sure to deal with this subject; 
probably in a way not deficient in liveliness]. 

And besides these major controversies, debate is active 
in other sections. 

In Education, Curricula generally are being overhauled 
or fundamentally criticised, and revolutionary ideas 
are promulgated concerning the advantages of 
freedom for infants. 

In Economic and Political Science, or Sociology, what 
is there that is not under discussion ? Not property 
alone, nor land alone, but everything—back to the 
garden of Eden and the inter-relations of men and 
women. 

Lastly, in the vast group of Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, “ slurred over rather than summed up as 
Section A,’* present-day scepticism concerns what, 
if I had to express it in one word, I should call 
Continuity , The full meaning of this term will 
hardly be intelligible without explanation, and I 
shall discuss it presently. 

Still more fundamental and deep-rooted than any of these 
sectional debates* however, a critical examination of 
scientific foundations generally is going on; and a kind 
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of philosophic scepticism is m the ascendant, resulting in/ 
a mteuust of ptweiy iotcUectasl processes and in a recog- 
lution of the .limited scope of science. _ 

For .science is undoubtedly an affair of the intellect, it 
- examines everything in the cold light of reason; and that 
. & its strength* It .is a commonplace to say that science 
must have no likes or dislikes, must aim only at truth ; or 
as Bertrand Russell vrtU puts It .: — 

« The kernel of the, scientific, outlook is the refusal to 
regard our own desires, tastes, and interests as 
affording a key to the understanding of the world.” 
"this exclusive single-eyed attitude of science is its 
strength; but, if pressed beyond the positive region of 
" usefulness Into a field of dogmatic negation and pbilosor 
phising, it becomes also its weakness. For the nature of 
man is a large thing, and intellect is only a part of it ; a 
recent part too, which therefore necessarily, though not 
consciously, suffers from some of the defects of newness 
and crudity, and should refrain from imagining itself the 
whole—perhaps it is not even the best part—of human 
nature. ■ 

The fact is that some of the best things jare, by abstrac¬ 
tion, excluded |rbm; Science, though not from-Literature 
and Poetry;/ hence perhaps an ancient mistrust or dislike 
, of science/typified bytheFromethean legend. [Science is 

measurement cannot be applied small scope; or, as 
Mr. Balfour said the other day at the opening of a new 
wing of the National Physical Laboratory— 

“ Science depends on measurement, and things not 
measurable are therefore excluded, or tend to be 
excluded, from Its attention. But Life and Beauty 
and Happiness are not measurable.” And then 
characteristically he adds “ If there could be a 
unit of happiness, Politics might begin: to be 
scientific.” 

Emotion and Intuition and Instinct are immensely older 
than science, and in a comprehensive survey of existence 
they cannot be ignored. Scientific men may rightly 
neglect them, in order to do their proper work, but 
’ philosophers cannot. 

Bo Philosophers have begun to question some of the 
larger generalisations of science, and to ask whether in 
the effort to be universal and comprehensive we have not 
. extended our laboratory inductions too far. The Con¬ 
servation of Energy, for/instance—is it always and every¬ 
where valid; or may it under some conditions be disobeyed ? 
It would seem as if the second law of Thermodynamics 
must be somewhere disobeyed—at least if the age of the 
Universe is both ways infinite—else the final consummation 
would have already arrived. 

' Not by philosophers only, but by scientific men also, 
ancient postulates are being pulled up by the roots. 
Physicists and Mathematicians are beginning to consider 
whether the long known and well-established laws of 
mechanics held true everywhere and always, or whether 
the Newtonian scheme must be replaced by something 
more modem, something to which Newton’s laws of motion 
are but an approximation. 

Indeed a whole system of non-Newtonian Mechanics 
has been devised, having as its foundation the recently 
discovered changes which must occur in bodies moving at 
speeds nearly comparable with that of light. It turns out 
in fact that both Shape and Mass are functions of Velocity. 
As the speed increases the mass increases and the shape 
is distorted, though under ordinary conditions only to an 
infinitesimal extent. 

So far I agree; I agree with the statement of fact; but 
I do not consider it so revolutionary as to overturn 
Newtonian mechanics. After all, a variation of Mass is 
familiar enough, and it would be a great mistake to say 
that Newton’s second law breaks down merely because 
Mass is not constant. A raindrop is an example of vari¬ 
able mass; or the earth may be, by reason of meteoric 
dust; or the sun, by reason of radio-activity; or a loco¬ 


motive, by reason of the emission of steam. In fact, 
variable masses are the commonest, for friction may abrade 
any moving, body to a microscopic extent. 

That Mass is constant is only jari approximation. That 
Mass is equal to/ratio of Force and, Acceleration is a 
definition, and can be absolutely accurate. It holds per¬ 
fectly even for an electron .with u apeed near that of light; 
and it is by means of Newton’s second law that the varia¬ 
tion of Mass with Velocity has been experimentally observed 
and compared with theory, 

" I urge that we* remain with, or go back to, Newton. ^ I 
see no reason against retaining all Newton’s laws, dis- : 
carding nothing; but supplementing them in the light of 
farther knowledge. - . 

Even the laws of Geometry have been overhauled, and 
Euclidean Geometry is seen to be but a special case of 
more fundamental generalisations. How far they apply 
to existing space, arid how far Time is a reality or an 
illusion, and whether ;it can in any sense depend on the 
motion or the position of an observer; all these things In 
some form or other are discussed. 

The Conservation of Matter also, that main-mast of 
nineteenth century chemistry, and the existence of the 
Ether of Space, that sheet-anchor of nineteenth century 
physics,—do they not sometimes seem to be going by the 
board ? - : - \ - 

Prof, Schuster, in his American lectures, commented on 
the modern receptive attitude as follows:— 

“ The state of plasticity and flux—a healthy state, in 
my opinion,—in which scientific thought of the 
present day adapts itself to almost any novelty, is 
illustrated by the complacency with which the; most 
cherished tenets of our fathers are being abandoned. 
Though it was never an article of orthodox faith 
that chemical elements were immutable and would 
not some day be resolved into simpler constituents, 
yet the conservation of mass seemed to lie at thd 
, . very foundation of the creation. But nowadays the 
student finds little to disturb him, perhaps too little, 
in the idea that mass changes with velocity, and he 
does riot always realise the full meaning of the con¬ 
sequences which are involved/’ 

This readiness to accept and incorporate new facts into 
the scheme of physics may have led to perhaps an undue 
amount of scientific scepticism, ’ in order to right the 
balance. 

But a still deeper variety of comprehensive scepticism 
exists, and it is argued that all oui laws of nature, so 
laboriously ascertained and carefully formulated, are but 
conventions after all, not truths; that we have no faculty 
for ascertaining real truth, that our intelligence was not 
evolved for any such academic purpose; that all we can 
do is to express things in a form convenient for present 
purposes, and employ that mode of expression as a tenta¬ 
tive and pragmatically useful explanation. 

Even explanation, however, has been discarded as too 
ambitious by some men of science, who claim only the 
power to describe. They not only emphasise the how 
rather than the why,— as is in some sort inevitable, since 
explanations are never ultimate—but are satisfied with very 
abstract propositions, and regard mathematical equations 
as preferable to, because safer than, mechanical analogies 
or models. ° 

“To use an acute and familiar expression of Gusfav 
Kirchboff, it is, the object of science to describe- 
natural phenomena, not to explain them. WhftWve 

^ h K- V \ eJ ? reSSe j ^ y 

- between d.fi&wf natural phenomena we have 
gone aa far . as we safely can, and if we go beyond 
we are entering in purely Speculative ground.^ 

But the modes of statement prefaced by those who dis- 
trust our power of gong correctly into detail are IS from 

SSSSfc. *-»• -n. 
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“ Vagueness, which used to be recognised as our great 
enemy, is now being enshrined as an idol to be 
. worshipped. We may never know what constitutes 
. , _ atoms, or what is the real structure of the ether; 
why trouble therefore, it is said, to find out. more 
about them. Is it not safer, on the contrary, to 
confine ourselves to a general talk on entropy, 
luminiferous vectors, and undefined symbols expres- 

... sing vaguely certain physical relationships ? What 
really lies at the bottom of the great fascination 
which these new doctrines exert on the present 
generation is sheer cowardice, the fear of having its 
errors brought home to it.” . . . 

“ I believe this doctrine to be fatal to a healthy develop¬ 
ment of science. Granting the impossibility of 
penetrating beyond the most superficial layers of 
observed phenomena, I would put the distinction 
between the two attitudes of mind in this way; One 
glorifies our ignorance, while the other accepts it as 
a regrettable necessity.” 

In further illustration of the modern sceptical attitude, 1 
quote from Poincare ;— 

“ Principles are conventions and definitions in disguise. 
They are, however, deduced from experimental 
laws, and these laws have, so to speak, been erected 
into principles td. which our mind attributes aft 
absolute value.”. . . ^ 

“The fundamental propositions of geometry, for instance 
4 Euclid’s postulate,: are only .conventions, and it is 
quite'as unreasonable to ask if they are true or 
false as to ask if the metric system is true or false. 
Only these conventions are convenient.” # . . 

* f Whether theether exists or not matters little,—let us 
leave that to the metaphysicians; what is essential 
for us is that everything happens as if it existed, and 
that this hypothesis is found , to be suitable for the 
explanation of phenomena. After all, have we any 
Other reason for believing in the existence of 
material objects ? That, too, is only a convenient 
hypothesis.” 

As an antidote against over-pressing these utterances I 
quote from Sir J, Larmor’s Preface:— 

“ There has been of late a growing trend of opinion, 
prompted in part by general philosophical views, in 
the direction that the theoretical constructions of 
physical science are largely factitious, that instead 
of presenting a valid image of the relations of things 
on which further progress can be based, they are 
still little better than a mirage.” ... 

“The best method of abating this scepticism is to 
become acquainted with the real scope and modes 
of application of conceptions which, in the popular 
language of .superficial exposition—and even in the 
unguarded and playful paradox of their authors, in¬ 
tended only for the instructed eye—often look 
bizarre, enough.” 

One thing is very notable, that it is closer and more exact 
knowledge that has led to the kind of scientific scepticism 
now referred to; and that the simple laws on which we 
used to be working were thus simple and discoverable 
because the full complexity of existence was tempered to 
our ken by the roughness of our means of observation. 

Kepler’s laws are not accurately true, and if he had had 
before him all the data now available he could hardly have 
discovered them.. A planet does not really move in an 
.ellipse but in a.kind of hypocycloid, and not accurately in 
that either. 

80 it is also with Boyle’s law, and the other simple 
laws inThysical Chemistry. Even Van der Waals’ generali¬ 
sation of Boyle’s law is only a further approximation* 

. In most parts of physics simplicity has sooner or later to 
give place to complexity: though certainly I urge that the 
simple laws were true, and are still true, as far as they go, 
their inaccuracy being only, detected by further real dis¬ 


covery. The reason they are departed from becomes 
known to us,; the law is not really disobeyed, but is 
modified through the action of a known additional cause. 
Hence it is all in the direction of progress. 

It is only fair to quote Poincare again, now that I am 
. able in the main to agree with him— 

“Take, for instance, the laws of reflection.- Fresnel 
established them by a simple and attractive theory 
which experiment seemed to confirm. Subsequently, 
more accurate researches have shown that this 
verification was.but approximate; traces of elliptic 
polarisation were detected everywhere. But it is . 
owing to the first approximation that the cause of 
these anomalies was found, in the existence of a 
transition layer; and all the essentials of Fresnel’s. 
theory have remained. We cannot help reflecting 
that all these relations would never bavfc been noted 
if there had been doftbt in the first .place as to the 
complexity of the objects they.connect. Long ago 
it was said: if Tycho had had instruments ten 
tizneB as precise, we would never have had a Kepler, 
or a Newton, or Astronomy. It is. a misfortune for 
a science to be born too late, when the means of 
observation have become too perfect. That is what 
is happening at this moment with respect to physical 
chemistry; che founders are hampered in their 
general grasp by third and fourth decimal places; 
happily they are men of robust faith. As we get to 
know the properties of matter better we see that 
continuity reigns. * , . . - It would be difficult to 
justify [the belief in continuity] by apodeictic 
reasoning, but without [it] all science would be 
impossible.” 

Here he touches on my own theme. Continuity ; for, if 
we had to summarise the main trend of physical con¬ 
troversy at present, I feel inclined to urge that it largely 
turns on the question as to which way ultimate victory lies 
in the fight between Continuity and Discontinuity. 

On the surface of nature at first we see discontinuity; 
objects detached and countable. Then we realise the air 
and other media, and so emphasise continuity and flowing 
quantities. Then we detect atoms and numerical, pro¬ 
perties, and discontinuity once more makes its appearance. 
Then we invent the ether and are impressed with continuity 
again. Bat this is not likely to be the end; and what the 
ultimate end will be, or whether there is an ultimate end, 
is a question difficult to answer. 

The modern tendency is to emphasise the discontinuous 
or atomic character of everything. Matter has long been 
atomic, in the same sense as Anthropology is atomic; the 
unit of matter is the atom, as the unit of humanity is the 
individual. Whether men or women or children—they can 
be counted as so many “souls.” And atoms of matter 
can be counted too. „ . 

Certainly however there is an illusion of continuity. 
We recognise it in the case of water. It appears to be. a 
continuous medium, and yet it is certaiftly molecular. It 
is made continuous - again, in a sense, by the ether 
postulated in its pores; for the ether is essentially con¬ 
tinuous. Though Osborne Reynolds, it is true, invented a 
discontinuous or granular Ether, on the analogy of the sea 
shore. The sands of the sea, the hairs of the head, the 
descendants of a Patriarch, are typical instances of numer¬ 
able, or rather of innumerable, things. .The difficulty of 
enumerating them is not that there is nothing to count, 
but merely that the things to be counted arc very 
numerous. So are the, atoms in a drop of water,—they 
outnumber the drops in an Atlantic Ocean—-and, during 
the briefest time of stating their number, fifty millions or 
so may have evaporated; out they are as easy to count as 
the grains of sand on a shore. 

The process of counting is evidently a process applicable 
to discontinuities, £.*», to things with natural units; you 
can count apples and'coins, and\days and years, and 
people and atoms* To apply number to a continuum you 
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And not only these fairly accepted resalts are pro¬ 
minent, hut some more difficult and unexpected theses in 
the same direction are being propounded, and the atomic 
character of Energy is advocated. We had hoped to be 
honoured by the presence of Professor Planck, whose 
theory of the quantum, or indivisible unit or atom of 
energy, excites the greatest interest, and by some is 
thought to hold the field. 

Then, again, Radiation is showing signs of becoming 
atomic or discontinuous. The corpuscular theory of radia¬ 
tion is by no means so dead as in my youth we thought it 
was. Some radiation is certainly corpuscular, and even 
the etherial kind shows indications, which may be mis¬ 
leading, that it is spotty, or locally concentrated into 
points, as if the wave front consisted of detached 6pecks 
or patches; or, as J. J. Thomson says, “ the wave-front 
must be more analogous to bright specks on a dark ground 
than to a uniformly illuminated surface,” thus suggesting 
that the Ether maybe fibrous in structure, and that a wave 
runs along lines of electric force; as the genius of Faraday 
surmised might he possible, in his “Thoughts on Ray 
Vibrations.” Indeed, Newton guessed something of the 
same kind, I fancy, when he superposed ether-pulses on 
his corpuscles. 

Whatever be the truth in this matter, a discussion on 
Radiation, of extreme weight and interest, tbongh likewise 
of great profundity and technicality, is expected on Friday 
in Section A. • We welcome Prof. Lorentz, Dr. Arrhenius, 
Prof. Langevin, Prof. Pringsheim, and others, some of 
whom have been specially invited to England because of 
the Important contributions which they have made to the 
subject-matter of this discussion. 

Why is so much importance attached to Radiation ? 
Because it is the best-known and longest-studied link be¬ 
tween matter and ether, and the ;only property We are 
acquainted with that affects the unmodified great mass of 
ether alone. Electricity and magnetism are associated 
with the modifications or singularities called electrons; 
most phenomena are connected still more directly with 
matter. Radiation, however, though excited by an accele¬ 
rated electron, is subsequently let loose in the ether of 
space, and travels as a definite thing at a measurable 
and constant pace—a pace independent of everything so 
long as the ether is free, unmodified, and unloaded by 
matter. Hence radiation has much to teach us, and we 
have much to learn concerning its nature. 

How far can the analogy of granular, corpuscular, 
countable, atomic, or discontinuous things be pressed ? 
There are those who think it can be pressed very far. But 
to avoid misunderstanding let me state, for what it may 
be worth, that I myself am an upholder of ultimate 
Continuity, and a fervent believer in the Ether of Space. 

We have already learnt something about the ether; and 
although there may be almost as many varieties of opinion 
as there are people qualified to form one, in my view we 
have learnt as follows:— 

The Ether is the universal connecting medium which 
binds the universe^ together, and makes it a coherent 
whole instead of "a chaotic collection of independent 
isolated fragments. It is the vehicle of transmission of all 
manner of force, from gravitation down to cohesion and 
chemical affinity; it is therefore the storehouse of potential 
energy. 

Matter moves, but Ether is strained. 

What we call elasticity of’ matter is only the result of 
an alteration of configuration due to movement and re¬ 
adjustment of particles, but all the strain and stress are 
in the ether. The ether itself does not move, that is to 
say, it does not move in the sense of locomotion, though 
If is probably in a violent state of rotational or turbulent 
motion in its smallest parts ; and to that motion its 
exceeding rigidity is”due. 

■ As to its density, it must be far greater that that of 
any form of matter, millions of times denser than lead or 
platinum. Yet matter moves through it with perfect 
freedom, without any friction or viscosity. There is 


nothing paradoxical in this: viscosity is not a function o 
density; the two are not necessarily connected. When a 
solid moves through an alien fluid it is true that it acquires 
a spurious or apparent extra inertia from the fluid it dis¬ 
places ; but, in the case of matter and ether, not only is 
even the densest matter excessively porous and discon¬ 
tinuous, with vast interspaces in and among the atoms, 
but the constitution of matter is such that there appears 
to be no displacement in the ordinary sense at all; the 
ether is itself so modified as to constitute the matter in 
some way. Of course that portion moves, its inertia is 
what we observe, and its amount depends on the potential 
energy in its associated electric field, but the motion is not 
like that of a foreign body, it is that of some inherent and 
merely individualised portion of the stuff itself. Certain 
it is that the ether exhibits no trace of viscosity.* 

Matter in motion, Ether under strain, constitute the 
fundamental concrete things we have to do within physics. 
The first pair represent kinetic energy, the second potential 
energy; and all the activities of the material Universe are 
represented by alternations from one of these forms to the 
other. 

Whenever this transference and transformation of energy 
occur, work is done, and some effect is produced, but the 
energy is never diminished in quantity; it is merely passed 
on from one body to another, always from ether to matter 
or vice versa,—except in the case of radiation, which 
simulates matter—and from one form to another. 

The forms of energy can be classified as either a trans¬ 
lation, a rotation, or a vibration of pieces of matter of 
different sizes, from stars and planets down to atoms and 
electrons; or else an etherial strain which in various dif¬ 
ferent ways is manifested by the behaviour of such masses 
of matter as appeal to our senses.f 

Some of the facts responsible for the suggestion that 
energy is atomic seem to me to depend on the discon¬ 
tinuous nature of the structure of a material atom, and on 
the high velocity of its constituent particles. The ap¬ 
parently discontinuous emission of radiation is, I believe, 
due to features in the real discontinuity of matter. Dis¬ 
turbances inside an atom appear to be essentially catas¬ 
trophic ; a portion is liable to be ejected with violence. 
There appears to be a critical velocity below which ejection 
does not take place; and, when it does, there also occurs 
a sudden rearrangement of parts which is presumably 
responsible for some perceptible etherial radiation. Hence 
it is, I suppose, that radiation comes off in gushes or 
bursts; and hence it appears to consist of indivisible units. 
The occasional phenomenon of new stars, as compared 
with the steady orbital motion of the millions of recog¬ 
nised bodies, may be suggested as an astronomical 
analogue. 

The hypothesis of quanta was devised to reconcile the 
law that the energy of a group of colliding molecules must 
in the long run be equally shared among all their degrees 
of freedom, with the observed fact that the energy is really 
shared into only a small nnmber of equal parts. For u 
vibration-possibilities have to be taken into account, the 
number of degrees of molecular freedom must be very 
large, and energy shared among them ought soon to be au 
frittered away; whereas it is not. Hence the idea is sug¬ 
gested that minor degrees o! freedom are initially excluded 
from sharing the energy, because they cannot be supplied 
with less than one atom of it. 

I should prefer to express the fact by saying that the 
ordinary encounters of moleculeB are not of a kind able to 
excite atomic vibrations, or in anyway to disturb the ether. 
Spectroscopic or luminous vibrations Of an atom are ex¬ 
cited only by an exceptionally violent kind of collision, 
which may be spoken of as chemical clash; the ordinary 
molecular orbital encounters, always going on at the rate 


* For details of my experiment on this subject see Phil. Trans* Roy* 
Soc. for 1893 and 1897; or a very abbreviated reference to it. and to 
the other matters above-mentioned, in my small book •* The Ether of 
Space." 

f See,’ in the Philosophical Magazine for 1879, my article on “ A 
Classification of the Forms of Energy.” ' 
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of millions a second, are ineffective in that respect, except 
in the case of phosphorescent or luminescent substances. 
That common molecular deflections are ineffective is certain, 
else all the energy would be dissipated or transferred from 
matter into the ether; and the reasonableness of their radia¬ 
tive inefficiency is notfar to seek, when we consider the com¬ 
paratively leisurely character of molecular movements, at 
speeds comparable with the velocity of sound. Admittedly, 
however, the effective rigidity of molecules must be com¬ 
plete, otherwise the sharing of energy must ultimately 
occur. They do not seem able to be set vibrating by any¬ 
thing less than a certain minimum stimulus; and that is 
the basis for the theory of quanta. 

Quantitative applications of Planck’s theory, to elucidate 
the otherwise shaky stability of the astronomically con- 
stitutedatom, have been made; and the agreement between 
results so calculated and those observed, including a deter¬ 
mination of series of spectrum lines# is very remarkable. 
One of the latest contributions to this subject is a paper by 
Or. Bohr in the Philosophical Magazine for Julythis year. 

To show that I am not exaggerating the modern ten¬ 
dency towards discontinuity," I quqf;e from Poincare’s 
Dernicres PenseeSj a. proposition, which he announces in 
italics as representing at form of Prof. Planck’s view of 
which he appaxently approves ' 

M A physical system is susceptible of , a finite number 
only of distinct conditions \ it: juznpsfrbm one of 
' ' these conditions to another without 'passing-through 

" a continuous series of intermediate conditions.” 

Also this from Sir Joseph Larmoi’s Preface to Poincare’s 
Science and Hypothesis :— 

* “ Still more recently it has been found that the good 
Bishop, Berkeley’s logical gibes against the 
Newtonian ideas of fluxions and limiting ratios 
cannot be adequately appeased in the rigorous 
mathematical conscience, until our apparent con¬ 
tinuities are resolved mentally into discrete aggre¬ 
gates which we only partially apprehend. The 
irresistible impulse to atomise everything thus proves 
to be not merely a disease of the physicist; a 
■ , deeper origin, in the nature of knowledge itself, is 
suggested.” 

One very valid excuse for this prevalent attitude is the 
astonishing progress that has been made in. actually seeing 
or almost seeing the molecules, and studying their arrange¬ 
ment and distribution. . 

The laws of gases have been found to apply to emulsions 
and to fine powders in suspension, of which the Brownian 
movement has long been known. This movement is 
caused by the orthodox molecular bombardment, and its 
average amplitude exactly represents the theoretical mean 
free path calculated from the 14 molecular weight ” of the 
relatively gigantic particles. The behaviour of these 
microscopically visible' masses corresponds closely and 
quantitatively with what could be predicted for them as 
fearfully heavy atoms, on the kinetic theory of gases; 
they may Indeed be said to constitute a gas with a grm.- 
molecule as high as 200,000 tons; and, what is rather 
important as well as interesting, they tend visibly to verify 
the law of eqwpattitionof energy even in so extreme a ease, 
when that taw is properly stated and applied. 

Still more remarkable—the application of X-rays to 
display the arrangement of molecules in crystals, and ulti¬ 
mately the arrangement of atoms in molecules, as initiated 
by Prof. Lane with Drs. Friedrich and Snipping, and con¬ 
tinued by Prof. Bragg and bis son and by Dr. Tutton, 
constitute a series of researches of high interest and 
promise. By this means many of the theoretical antici¬ 
pations of our countryman, Mr. William Barlow, and— 
working with him—Prof. Pope, as well as of those dis¬ 
tinguished crystallographers von Groth and von Fedorow, 
have been confirmed in a striking way. These brilliant 
researches, which seem likely to constitute a branch of 
Physics in themselves, and which are being continued by 


Messrs. Moseley and C. G. Darwin, and by Mr. Keene 
and others, may be called an apotheosis of the atomic, 
theory of matter. 

One other controversial topic I shall touch upon in the 
domain of physics, though I shall touch upon it lightly, 
for it is not a matter for easy reference as yet. If the 
Principle of Relativity in an extreme sense establishes 
itself, it seems as if even Time would become discontinuous 
and be supplied in atoms, as money is doled out in pence' 
or centimes instead of continuously;—in which case our 
customary existence will turn out to be tio more really 
continuous than the events on a kinematograph screen,— 
while that great agent of continuity, the Ether, of Space,- 
will be relegated to the museum of historical curiosities. 

In that case differential equations will cease to represent 
the facts of nature, they will have to be replaced by Finite 
Differences, and the most fundamental revolution since 
Newton will he inaugurated. 

Now in all the debateabie matters of which I have indi¬ 
cated possibilities I wantto urge a conservative attitude. 
I accept; the new experimental results on which some of 
these, theories—such as tfae Principle of Relativity—are 
based, apd am profoundly interested in them, but I do not 
feel that they are so revolutionary as their propounders 
think. I see a way to retain the old and yet embrace the 
new, and I urge moderation in the uprooting and removal 
of landmarks. . \ , 

And of these the chief is Continuity. I cannot imagine 
the exertion of mechanical force across empty space, no 
matter how minute ;a continuous medium seems to me 
essential. 2 cannot admit discontinuity in either Space or 
Time, nor can I imagine any sort of experiment which 
would justify such a hypothesis. . For surely,we must 
realise that we know nothing experimental of either space 
or time, we cannot modify them in any way. We make 
experiments on bodies, and only on bodies, using 44 body ” 
as an exceedingly general term. 

We have no reason ^ to postulate anything but con¬ 
tinuity for space and time. We cut them up into con¬ 
ventional units for convenience sake, and those units we 
can count; but there is really nothing atomic or countable 
about the things themselves. We can count the rotations 
of the earth, dr the revolutions of an electron, of the 
vibrations of a pendulum, or the waves of light. All these 
are concrete and tractable physical entities; but space and 
time are ultimate data, abstractions based on experience. 
We know them through motion, and throngh motion only, 
and motion is essentially continuous. We ought clearly 
to discriminate between things themselves and our mode 
of measuring them. Our measures and perceptions may 
be affected by all manner of incidental and trivial causes, 
and we may get confused or hampered by our own move¬ 
ment ; but there need be no such complication in things 
themselves, any more than a landscape is distorted by 
looking at it through an irregular window-pane or from a 
travelling coach. It is an ancient and discarded fable that 
complications introduced by the motion of an observer are 
real complications belonging to. the outer universe. 

Very well, then, what about the Ether, is that in the 
same predicament ? Is that an abstraction, or a mere 
convention, or is it a concrete physical entity on which we 
can experiment ? 

Now it has to be freely admitted that it is exceedingly 
difficult to make experiments on the ether. It does not 
appeal to sense, and we know no means of getting hold of 
it. The one thing we know metrical about it is the velocity 
with which it can transmit transverse waves. That is clear 
and definite, and thereby to my judgment it proves itself 
a physical agent; not indeed tangible or sensible, but yet 
concretely real. 

Bnt it does elude our laboratory grasp. If we rapidly 
move matter throngh it, hoping to grip it and move it too, 
we fail; there is no mechanical connexion. And even If 
we experiment on light we fail too. So long as transparent 
matter is moving relatively to us, light can be affected 
inside that matter; but when matter is relatively stationary 
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to matter nothing observable takes place, however fast 
things may be moving, so long as they move together. 

Hence arises the idea that motion with respect to Ether 
is meaningless: and the fact that only relative motion of 
pieces of matter with respect, to each other has so far been 
observed is the foundation ’of the Principle of Relativity. 

It sounds simple enough as thus stated, but in its develop¬ 
ments it is an ingenious and complicated doctrine 
embodying surprising consequences which have been 
Worked out by Professor Einstein and his disciples with 
consummate ingenuity. 

What- have I to urge against at? Well, in. the first 
place, It is only in accordance with common sense that no 
effect of the first order can be observed without relative 
motion of matter. An Ether-stream through our labora¬ 
tories is optically and electrically undetectable, at least as 
regards first order observation; this is clearly explained 
for general readers in my book The Ether of Space, Chapter 
IV.. But the Principle of Relativity says more than that, 
it says that no effect of any order of magnitude can ever be 
observed without the relative motion of matter. 

The truth underlying this doctrine is that absolute 
motion without reference to any thing is unmeaning. But 
the narrowing down of** anything ” to mean any piece of 
matter' is illegitimate. The nearest approach to absolute 
motion^that we can physically imagine is motion through 
or with respect to tho. Ether of Space. _ It is natural to 
assume that the Ether is on the whole stationary, and to 
use it as a standard of rest; in that sense motion with 
reference to if may be called absolute, but in no other sense. 

The Principle of Relativity claims that we can never 
ascertain such motion: in other words, it practically or 
pragmatically denies the existence of the Ether. Every one 
of our scientifically observed motions, if says, are of the 
same nature as our popularly observed ones, viz., motion 
of pieces of matter relatively to each other; and that is all 
that we can ever know. Everything goes on—says the 
Principle of Relativity—as if the Ether did not exist. 

Now the facts are that no motion with reference to 
the ether alone has ever yet been observed: there are always 
curious compensating effects which just cancel out the 
movement-terms and destroy or effectively mask any 
phenomenon that might otherwise be expected. When 
matter moves past matter observation can be made; but, 
even so, no consequent locomotion of ether, outside the 
actually moving particles, can be detected. 

{It is sometimes urged that rotation is a kind of absolute 
motion that can be detected, even in isolation. It can so 
be detected, as Newton pointed out; but in cases of rota¬ 
tion matter on one side the axis is moving in the opposite 
direction to matter on the other side of the axis; hence 
rotation involves relative material motion, and therefore 
can be observed). 

To detect motion through ether we must,use an etherial 
process. We .may use radiation, and try to compare the 
speeds of light along or across the motion; or we might 
-try to measure the speed, first with the motion and then 
against it. But how are we to make the comparison ? If 
the time of emission from a distant source is given by a 
distant clock, that dock must be observed through a 
telescope, that is by a beam of light; which is plainly a 
compensating process.' Or the light from a neighbouring 
source can be sent back to us by. a distant mirror; when 
again there will be compensation. Or the starting.of light 
from a distant terrestrial source may be telegraphed to ns, 
either with a wire or without; but it is the ether that 
conveys the message in either case, so again there will be 
. compensation. Electricity, Magnetism, and Light, are all 
effects of the ether. 

Use Cohesion, then; have a rod stretching from one. 
place vo another, and measure that. But cohesion is trans- 
; mftted by the ether too, if, as believed, it is the universal 
binding medium. Compensation is likely; compensation 
can, oh the electrical theory, of matter, be predicted. 

Use some action not dependent on Ether, then. Very 
welL where shall we find it? 


To illustrate the difficulty I will quote a sentence from 
Sir J oseph Larmor’s paper before the International Con¬ 
gress of Mathematicians at Cambridge last year. 

(t If it Is correct to say with Maxwell that all radiation is 
- an electrodynamic phenomenon, it is equally correct 
to say with him that alt electrodynamic relations 
between material bodies are established by the 
operation on the molecules of those bodies, of fields 
. of force which are propagated in free space as radia¬ 
tion, and in accordance with the laws of radiation, 
from one body to the other.” 

The fact is we are living in an epoch of some very 
comprehensive generalisations. The physical discovery: of 
the twentieth century, so far, is the Electrical Theory of 
Matter. This is the great new theory of our time; it was 
referred to, in its philosophical aspect, by Mr. Balfour in 
his Presidential Address at Cambridge in 1904. We are too 
t near it to be able to contemplate.H properly; it has stiff to 
establish itself and to develop in detail, but 2 anticipate 
that in some form or other it wilt prove true.* 

Here is a briefest possible summary of the first chapter , 
(so to speak) of the Electrical Theory of Matter, 
x. Atoms of Matter are composed of electrons,—of 
positive and negative electric chaxges. 
a. Atoms are bound together into molecules by chemical 
affinity which is intense electrical attraction at ultra¬ 
minute distances. 

3. Molecules are held together by cohesion, which I for 
one regaid as residual or differential chemical 
affinity over molecular distances. 

4. Magnetism is due to the locomotion of electrons. 

. There is no magnetism without an electric current, 

atomic or otherwise. There is no electric current 
without a moving electron. 

5. Radiation is generated by every accelerated electron, 
in amount proportional to the square of its accelera¬ 
tion ; and there is no other kind of radiation; except 
indeed a corpuscular kind; but this depends on the 
velocity of electrons, and therefore again can only 
be generated by their acceleration* 

The theory is bound to have curious consequences f and 
already it has contributed to some of the uprooting and 
uncertainty that I speak of. For, if it be true, every 
material interaction will be electrical, i.*., etherial ; and 
hence arises our difficulty. Every kind of force is trans¬ 
mitted by the ether, and hence, so long as all our apparatus 
is travelling together at one and the same pace, we have no 
chance of detecting the motion. That is the strength of 
the Principle of Relativity. The changes are not zero, but 
they cancel each other out of observation.. 

Many forms of statement of the famous Michelson- 
Morley experiment are misleading. It is said to prove that 
the time taken by light to go with the ether stream is the 
same as that taken to go against or across it. It does not 
show that. What it shows is that the time taken by light 
to travel to and fro on a measured interval fixed on a rigid 
block of matter is independent of the aspect of that block 
with respect to any motion of the earth through space. 
A definite and most interesting result; but it may he, and 
often is, interpreted loosely and too widely. 

It is interpreted too widely, as I think, when Professor 
Einstein goes on to assume that no non-relative motion of 
matter can be ever observed even when light is brought into 
consideration. The relation of light to matter is; very 
curious. ‘ The wave front of a progressive wave simulates 
many of the properties of matter. It has energy, it has 
momentum, it exerts force, it sustains reaction. Ithas been. 
described as a portion of the mass of a radiating body*— 
which gives it , a curiously and unexpectedly corpuscular 
“ feel.” But it has a definite velocity. Its velocity in 
space relative to the ether is an absolute constant inde¬ 
pendent of the motion of the source*. This would not fee 
true for corpuscular light. ^ r ; / „ " 

-* For a g neral introductory account of the electrical theory ci 
matter my Romanes Lecture for 19x3' (Clarendon Press) may be 
referred to. - 
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Hence I hold that here m something with which oar own 
motion may theoretically be compared; and I predict that 
one motion through the ether will some day oe detected 
by help of this very fact*—by comparing our speed with 
that of light: though the old astronomical aberration! 
which seemed to make the comparison easy, failed to do 
so quite simply* because it Is complicated by the necessity 
of .observing the position of a distant source, in relation to 
which the earth is moving. If the source and observer are 
moving together there is no possibility of observing aber¬ 
ration. Nevertheless, I maintain that when matter is 
moving near a beam of light we may be able to detect the 
motion. Far the velocity of tight in space is no function 
of the velocity of the source, nor of matter near if; it is 
quite unaffected by source or receiver. Once launched it 
travels in its own way. If we are travelling to meet it, it 
will be arriving at ns more quickly 4 if we travel away from 
it, it wlH reach us with some lag. And observation of the 
acceleration or retardation is made by aid of Jupiter’s 
satellites- We have there the dial of a clock, to or from 
which we advance or recede periodically. It gains while 
we approach it, it loses while we recede from if, it keeps 
right time when we are stationary or only moving across 
the fine of sight. 

But then of course it does not matter whether Jupiter is 
standing still and we are moving, or vice versa; it is a 
case of relative motion of matter again. So it is if we 
observe a Doppler effect from the right and left hand limbs 
of the rotating sun. True, and if we are to permit no 
relative motion of matter we must use a terrestrial source, 
damped to the earth as our receiver is. And now we 
shaft observe nothing. 

But not because there is nothing to observe. Lag must 
really occur if we are running away from the light, even 
though the source is running after us at the same pace; 
unless we make the assumption,—true only for cor¬ 
puscular light,—that the velocity of light is not an absolute 
Sling, hut Is dependent on the speed of the source. With 
corpuscular light there is nothing to observe; with wave 
light there is something, but we cannot observe it. 

Bat if the whole solar system is moving through the 
ether I see no reason why the relative ether drift should not 
tie Observed by a differential residual effect in connection 
With Jupiter’s satellites or the right and left limbs of the 
Sun. The effect must be tqo small to observe without 
extreme precision, but theoretically it ought to be there. 
Inasmuch, however, as relative motion of matter with 
respect to the observer ts involved in these effects ft may 
be held that the detection of a uniform drift of the solar 
system in this way is riot contrary to the Principle of 
Relativity. It is contrary to seine statements of that 
Principle; and the cogency of those statements breaks 
down, I think, whenever they include the velocity of 
light; because there we really have something absolute (in 
the only sense in which the term can have a physical 
meaning) with which we can compare our own motions, 
when we have learnt how. 

Bat in ordinary astronomical translation—translation as 
of the earth in its orbit—alt our instruments, all our 
standards, the whole contents of our laboratory, are moving 
at the same rate in*the same direction; under those con¬ 
ditions we cannot expect to observe anything. Clerk 
Maxwell went so far as to say that if every particle of 
matter simultaneously received a graduated blow so as to 
produce a given constant acceleration all in the same 
direction, we should be unaware of the fact. He did not 
then know all that we know about radiation. But apart 
from that, and limiting onrselves to comparatively slow 
changes of velocity, our standards will inevitably share 
whatever change occurs. So far as observation goes, 
everything will be practically as if no change had occurred 
at all; though that may not be the truth. All that experi 
ment establishes is that there have so far always been 
compensations ; so that the attempt to observe motion 
through the ether is being giyen up as hopeless. 

Surely, however, the minute ana curious compensations 


cannot be accidental, they must be necessary ? Yes, they 
are necessary ; and I want to say why. Suppose the case 
were one of measuring thermal expansion; and suppose 
every thing had the same temperature and the same ex¬ 
pansibility ; our standards would contract or expand with 
everything else, and we could observe nothing; but ex¬ 
pansion would occur nevertheless. That is obvious, but 
the following assertion is not so obvious. If everything in 
the Universe had the same temperature, no matter what 
that temperature was, nothing would be visible at all; 
tbe external world, so far as vision went, would not appear 
to exist. Visibility depends on radiation, on differential 
radiation. We must have differences to appeal to our 
senses* they are not constructed for uniformity. 

It is the extreme omnipresence and uniformity and 
universal agency of the ether of space that makes it so 
difficult to Observe. To observe anything you must have 
differences. If all actions at a distance are conducted at 
the same rate through the ether, the travel of none of them 
can be observed. Find something not conveyed by the 
ether and there is a chance. But then every physical 
action is transmitted by the ether, and in every case by 
means of its transverse or radiation-like activity. 

Except perhaps Gravitation. That may give us a clue 
some day, but at present we have not been able to detect 
its speed of transmission at all. No plan has been devised 
for measuring it. Nothing short; of the creation or 
destruction of matter seems likely to serve; creation or 
destruction of the gravitational unit, whether it be ah atom 
or an electron or whatever it is. Most likely the unit of 
weight is an electron, just as the unit of mass is. ^ * 

The so-called non-Newtonian Mechanics, with mass 
and shape a function of velocity, is an immediate conse¬ 
quence of the electrical theory of matter. The dependence 
of inertia and shape on speed is a genuine discovery, and, 
I believe, a physical fact. The Principle of Relativity 
would reduce it to a conventional fiction. It would seek 
to replace this real change in matter by imaginary changes 
in time. But surely we must admit that Space and Time 
are essentially unchangeablethey are not at the disposal 
even of mathematicians; though It is true that Pope 
Gregory, or a Daylight-saving Bill, can play with our 
□nits, can turn the 3rd of October in any one year into the 
14th, or can make the sun South sometimes at eleven o’clock 
sometimes at twelve.* 

But the changes of dimension and mass due to velocity 
are not conventions, hut realities; so I urge, on the basis 
of the electrical theory of matter. The Fitzgerald-Lorentz 
hypothesis I have an affection for. I was present at its 
birth. Indeed I assisted at its birth; for it was in my 
study at ax, Waverley Road, Liverpool, with Fitzgerald in 
an arm chair, and while I was enlarging on the difficulty 
of reconciling the then new Michelson experiment with the 
theory of astronomical aberration and with other known 
facts, that he made his brilliant surmise:—“Perhaps the 
stone slab was affected by the motion.” I rejoined that 
it was a 45 0 shear that was needed. To which be re¬ 
plied, u Well, that’s all right—a simple distortion.” And 
very soon he said, u And I believe it occurs, and that the 
Michelson experiment demonstrates it.” A shortening 
long-ways, or a lengthening cross-ways would do what 
was wanted. 

And is such a hypothesis gratuitous ? Not at all; in 
the light of the electrical theory of .matter such an effect 
ought to occur. The amount required by the experiment, 
and given by the theory, is equivalent to a shrinkage of 
the earth’s diameter by rather less than 3 inches, in the 
line of its orbital motion through the ether of space. An 
oblate spheroid with the proper excentricity has all the 
simple geometrical properties of a stationary sphere; the 
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.excentricity depends in a definite way on speed, and 
becomes considerable as the velocity of light is approached. 

All this Profs. Lorentz and Lannor very soon after, 
and quite independently, perceived; though this is only 
one of the minor achievements in the electrical theory of 
matter which we owe to our distinguished visitor Prof; 
H. A. Lorentz. 

The key of the position, to my mind, is the nature of 
cohesion. I regard cohesion as residual chemical affinity, 
a balance of electrical attraction over repulsion between 
groups of alternately charged molecules. Lateral electrical 
attraction is diminished by motion; so & lateral electric 
repulsion. In cohesion both are active, and they nearly 
balance. At anything but molecular distance they quite 
balance, but at molecular distance attraction predominates. 
It is the diminution of the predominant partner that will 
be felt. Hence, while longitudinal cohesion, or cohesion 
in the direction of motion, remains unchanged, lateral 
cohesion is less > so there will be distortion, and a unit 
cube x y % moving along x with velocity u becomes a 
parallelopiped with sides i/f *, £, k ; where lfk* »*/v*-* 

The electrical theory of matter is a positive achieve¬ 
ment, and has positive results. By its aid we make ex¬ 
periments'which throw light upon the relation between 
matter and the Ether of Space. The Principle of Rela¬ 
tivity, which seeks to replace it, is a principle of negation, 
a negative proposition, a statement that observation^ of 
certain facts can never he made, a denial of any relation 
between matter and ether, a virtual denial that the ether 
exists. Whereas if we admit the real changes that go on 
by reason ,of rapid motion, a whole field, is open for 
discovery; it is even possible to investigate the changes 
in shape of an electron—appallingly minute though it is— 
as it approaches the speed of light; and properties belonging 
to the Ether of Space, evasive though it be, cannot lag far 
Behind. 

Speaking as .a physicist I" must claim the Ether as 
peculiarly our own domain. The study of molecules we 
.share with the chemist, and matter in its various forms is 
investigated by all men of science, hut a study of the ether 
of space belongs to physics only. I am not alone In feeling 
the fascination of this portentous entity. Its curiously 
elusive and ^intangible character, combined with its uni¬ 
versal and unifying permeance, its apparently infinite 
extent, its definite and perfect properties, make the ether 
the most interesting as it is by far the largest and most 
fundamental ingredient in the material cosmos. 

As Sir J. J. Thomson said at Winnipeg— 

“The ether is not a fantastic creation of the speculative 
philosopher ; it is as essential to us as the air we 
breathe. . . . The study of this all-pervading 
substance is perhaps the most fascinating and im¬ 
portant duty of the physicist.” 

Matter it is not, but material it is; it belongs to the 
material universe and is to be investigated by ordinary 
methods. But to say this is by no means to deny that it 
may have mental and spiritual functions to subserve in 
some other order of existence, as Matter has in this. 

The ether of space is at least the |reat engine of con¬ 
tinuity. It may be much more, for without it there could 
hardly be a material universe at all. Certainly, however, 
it is essential to continuity; it is the one all-permeating 
substance that binds the whole of the particles of matter 
together. It is the uniting and binding medium without 
which, if matter could exist at all, it could exist only as 
chaotic and isolated fragments; and it is the universal 
medium of communication between worlds and particles. 
And yet it is possible for people to deny its existence, 
because it is unrelated to any of our senses, except sight, 


« Different modes of estimating the change give slightly different 
results; some involve a compression as well as a distortion m fact, 
the strain associated with the name of Thomas .Young; the details are 
rather complicated and this is OQt the place to discuss them. A pure 
shear, of magnitude specified in the text, is simplest, it is in accord 
with all the experimental facts—including some careful measurements 
by Bucherer—and I rather expect it to survive. 


and to that only in an indirect and not easily recognised 
fashion. 

To illustrate the thorough way in which we may be 
unable to detect wl^at is around us unless it hag some link 
or bond which enables it to make appeal, let me make 
another quotation from Sir J. J. Thomson’s Address at 
Winnipeg in 190$. He is leading up to the fact that even 
single atoms, provided they are fully electrified with the 
proper atomic charge, can he detected by certain delicate 
instruments—their field of force bringing them within our 
hen—whereas a whole crowd of unelectrtfied ones would 
escape observation. 

“The smallest quantity of unelectrified matter ever 
detected is probably that of neon, one of the inert 
gases of the atmosphere. Prof. Strutt has shown 
that the amount of neon in 1/20 of a cubic centi¬ 
metre of the air at ordinary pressures can he detected 
by the spectroscope. Sir William Ramsay estimates 
that the neon in the air only amounts to one part of 
neon in 100,000 parts of air, so that the neon in 
r/20 of a cubic centimetre of air would only occupy 
at atmospheric pressure a volume of half a millionth 
of a cubic centimetre. When stated in this form 
the quantity seems exceedingly small, hut in this 
small volume there are about ten million million 
molecules. Now the population of the earth is 
estimated at about fifteen hundred millions, so that 
the smallest number of molecules of neon we can 
identify is about 7000 times the population of the 
earth. In other words, if we had no better test for 
the existence of a man than we have for that of an 
orielectrified molecule we should come to the con¬ 
clusion that the earth Is uninhabited.” 

The parable is a striking one, for on these lines it might 
legitimately be contended that we have no right to say 
positively that even space is uninhabited. All we can safely 
say is that we have no means of detecting the,existence 
of non-planetary immaterial dwellers, and that unless they 
have some link or bond with the material they must 
always be physically beyond our ken. We may therefore 
for practical purposes legitimately treat them as non¬ 
existent until such link" is discovered, but we .should not 
dogmatise about them*. True agnosticism is legitimate, 
but not the dogmatic and positive .arid gnostic variety. , 

For I hold that Science is incompetent to make compre¬ 
hensive denials, even about the Ether, and that it goes 
wrong when it makes the attempt. Science should not 
deal in negations; it is strong in affirmations, but Nothing 
based on abstraction ought to presume to deny outside its 
own region. It often happens that things abstracted from 
and ignored by one branch of science may be taken into 
consideration by another:— 

Thus, Chemists ignore the Ether. 

Mathematicians may ignore experimental difficulties. 

Physicists ignore and exclude live things* 

Biologists exclude Mind and Design. 

Psychologists may ignore human origin, and human 
destiny. 

Folk-lore students and comparative Mythologista, need 
not trouble about what modicum of truth there may 
be in the legends which they are collecting and 
systematising. 

And Microscopists may ignore the stars; 

Yet none of these ignored things should he denied. 

Denial is no more infallible than assertion. There are 
cheap and easy kinds of scepticism, just as there are cheap 
and easy kinds of dogmatism; in fact scepticism can 
become viciously dogmatic, and science has to oe as much 
on its guard against personal predilection in the negative 
as in the positive direction. An attitude of universal denial 
may be very superficial. 

“ To doubt everything or to believe everything are two 
equally convenient solutions; both dispense with 
the necessity of reflection.” 
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All intellectual processes are based on abstraction. For 
instance. History must ignore a great multitude of facts in 
order to treat any intelligently s 'It selects. So does Art; 
and that is why a drawing is clearer than reality. Science 
makes a diagram of reality* displaying the works like a 
skeleton clock. Anatomists dissect out the nervous 
system, the blood vessels, and the muscles, and depict 
them v separately *—there must be discrimination for intel¬ 
lectual grasp,—but in life they are all merged and co¬ 
operating together; they do not really work separately, 
though they may fce studied separately. A scalpel dis¬ 
criminates : a dagger or a bullet crashes through every thing. 
That is life,—or rather death* The laws of nature are a 
diagrammatic framework, analysed or abstracted out of 
die full comprehensiveness of reality. 

Hence it is that Science has no authority in denials. 
To deny effectively heeds much more comprehensive 
knowledge than to assert. And abstraction is essentially 
not comprehensive; one cannot have it both ways. 
Science employs the methods of abstraction and thereby 
makes its discoveries. 

The reason why some physiologists insist so strenuously 
on the validity and self-sufficiency of the laws of physics 
and chemistry, and resist the temptation to appeal to un¬ 
known causes—even, though the guiding influence and 
spontaneity of living things are occasionally -conspicuous 
as well as inexplicable—is that they are keen to do their 
proper work; and their proper work is to pursue the laws 
of ordinary physical Energy into the intricacies of “ colloidal 
electrolytic structures of great chemical complexity,” and 
to study its behaviour there. 

What we have clearly to grasp, on their testimony, is 
that for all the terrestrial manifestations of life the ordinary 
physical and chemical processes have to serve. There are 
not new laws for living matter, and old laws for non-living, 
the laws axe the same; or if ever they differ, the burden 
of proof rests on him who sustains the difference. The 
conservation of energy, the laws of chemical combination, 
the laws of electric currents, of radiation, etc., etc.,—all 
the laws of Chemistry and Physics—may he applied without 
hesitation in the Organic domain. Whether they are 
sufficient is open to question, but as fax as they go they are 
Necessary 1 ; audit is the business of the physiologist to seek 
out and demonstrate the action of those laws in every vital 
action. 

This k dearly recognised by the leaders, and in the 
definition of Physiology by Burdon Sanderson he definitely 
limited it to the study of “ ascertainable characters of a 
chemical and physical type*” In his Address to the Sub¬ 
section of Anatomy and Physiology at York in 1881 he spoke 
as follows:— 

"It would give you a true idea of the nature of the 
great advance which tookplace about the middle of 
this century if I were to define it as the epoch of 
Use death of * vitalism.’ Before that time, even the 
greatest biologists—*.g., J. Muller—recognised that 
the knowledge biologists possessed both of vital and 
physical phenomena was insufficient to refer both to 
a common measure. The method therefore was to 
study the processes of life in relation to each other 
only. Since that time it has become fundamental in 
. our science not to regard any vital process as under¬ 
stood at all unless it can be brongbt into relation 
with physical standards, and the methods of 
physiology have been based exclusively on this 
principle. The most efficient cause [conducing to 
the change] was the progress which had been made 
in physics and chemistry, and particularly those 
investigations which led to the establishment of the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy,” .... 

11 Investigators who are now working with such earnest¬ 
ness in all parts of the world for the advance of 
physiology, have before them a definite and well- 
understood purpose, that purpose being to acquire an 
exact knowledge of the chemical and physical pro¬ 
cesses of animal life and of the self-acting machinery 


by which they are regulated for the general good of 
. the. organism. The more singly and straightfor¬ 
wardly we direct our efforts to these ends, the sooner 
we shall attain to the still higher purpose—the 
effectual application of our knowledge for the increase 
of human happiness.” 

Professor Gotch, whose recent loss we have to deplore, 
puts it more strongly J \ 

“It is essentially unscientific,” he says, “to say that 
any physiological phenomenon is caused, by .vital 
force.” 

(Tobeeoadnuedk 



A GENERAL METHOD FOR THE ' - 

PREPARATION OF THE AMMONIUM BALTS OF 
ORGANIC ACIDS. 

By EDWARD H. REISER and L. McMASTER- 


The usual method of preparing the ammonium salts of 
organic acids, namely, neutralising the aqueous solution 
of the acid with ammonia and evaporating to crystallisa¬ 
tion, gives very unsatisfactory results owing to the hydro¬ 
lytic action of water upon these salts. A study of the 
literature of ammonium salts of organic, acids shows that 
comparatively few of them have been made and analysed. 
In the case of dibasic acids usually only the acid am¬ 
monium salt has been prepared. 

In attempting to prepare the amide of maleic acid we 
desired to start with the diammonium maleate, but found 
it impossible to make this salt by neutralising a solution 
of maleic acid with ammonia and evaporating to crystal¬ 
lisation. We therefore dissolved the acid in ether and 
conducted a stream of drynmmonia gas into the ethereal 
solution. A white Socculent rather gelatinous precipitate 
at first formed, this soon collected into lumps, and, on 
continuing to pass in ammonia, changed into a white 
crystalline powder. Analysis showed it to be diammonium 
maleate. „ 

This method of preparing diammonium maleate was 
found to be applicable in a general way to the preparation 
of the ammonium salts of other organic acids. In those 
cases in which the acid was insoluble in ether some other 
solvent, such as absolute alcohol, or a mixture of ether 
and alcohol, was used. The method is dependent upon 
the fact that most organic acids are soluble m ether or 
alcohol or a mixture of the two, while the ammonium salts 
are insoluble and can be thrown down by means of a 
stream of dry ammonia gas. Very good yields are ob¬ 
tained by this method. The organic salts of other weak 
bases, such as the salts of aniline, the amines, and other 
organic bases can, no doubt, be made in the same general 
way by doing away with aqueouB solutions and using 
only alcoholic or ethereal solutions of both acid and base. 

We have made, in this way, the ammonium salts of 
maleic, fumaric, mesaconic, citraconic, malonic, and 
phthalic adds. 

Ammonium Maleate .—This salt was precipitated from 
the ethereal solution of the acid by a stream of dry am¬ 
monia, as described above, washed on the filter with ether, 
and dried in the air. It is a white crystalline powder, not 
deliquescent in the air but readily soluble in water. 
Buchner (Liebig's Ann . Chem., xlix., 67) describes this salt 
as being deliquescent, but his compound was prepared in 
the wet way. This salt has an odour similar to that of 
acetamide. 

Analyses gave the following results ;— 
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Not*.—All degree* of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 


Complex Rendus Hebdom&daires des Seances de VAcademic 
des Sciences* Vol. clvi., No. 25, June 23, 1913. 

Phenomenon of Photocatalysis.—Max Landau.— 
Millinormal oxalic acid when exposed to the ultra-violet 
rays is decomposed 360 times more slowly than when ex¬ 
posed in presence of tuanyl nitrate in equimolecular 
concentration. All Compounds of uranium possess photo- 
catalytt'c powers, and there is no parallelism between the 
photocatalytic power and the radio-active power of these 
compounds. Photocatalysis takes place even when the 
catalysts are insoluble, and the action is due exclusively 
to the cation. Some other metals were tested for the same 
power, but it was found that none of them was as strong 
as uranium. 

Melting-points, Specific Heats, and Heats of 
Fusion of the Alkali Metals# -E. Rengade.—Very care¬ 
fully* performed determinations show that the-atomic 
specific heats of the alkali metals increase slightly and 
regularly with the atouric weights, while the atomic heats 
of fusion decrease regularly. The ratio of the atomic 
heat of fusion to the absolute temperature of fusion is 
absolutely constant. 

Oxidation of Alcohols under the Influence of Heat 
Alone.—J. B* Senderens.—■When the temperature is 
raised the alcohols begin to undergo oxidation, the process 
beginning at 380° for amyl alcohol, 400° for isobutyl 
alcohol,, and 405° for ethyl alcohol* All the oxygen of 
the air is absorbed by these alcohols at 410°, 435°, and 450 9 
respectively. The chief product is CO, and a small 
amount of^ CO* is formed also. Certain substances such 
as magnesium, zinc, and aluminium, which have been sup¬ 
posed to be good catalysts, in reality act catalytically to 
only a very slight extent. 

New Series of Isopyrazolones.—G. Favrel.—When 
dilute solutions of soda act on the hydrazones of the 
^chlorinated acetyl acetic ethers the latter are converted 
into isopyrazolones of a new type, which may be called 
4-iaopyrazolones. The y-brominated acetyl acetic ethers 
give the same results, but with more difficulty. 


Berichte der Deutschen Ckemiscken Gesellsckaft. 

Vol. xivi., No. 9,19x3. 

New Hydrogen Boride, B a H6.—Alfred Stock and 
Kurt Friederici.—If gaseous hydrogen boride, B 4 Hi 0j is 
kept for some time at room temperature over mercury the 
volume increases, and solid and gaseous products are ob¬ 
tained. The latter consist of hydrogen and a new boride, 
boiling at —87°, and having the formula B^Hs, A con- 
venient way to prepare the latter is to heat B4H10 to ioo° 
for some hours. It is a colourless gas of characteristic 
odoor which recalls that of B 4 Hio, and also of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Its melting-point lies below -140°. It is 
much more stable than B 4 Hio. When heated over an 
open flame it decomposes, giving colourless and yellow 
solid borides. It is decomposed by ultra-violet light and 
rapidly attacked by water, the following reaction occur¬ 
ring B a Hg+6H a O *2H 3 B0 5 +6H a . It does not ignite 

in air unless other hydrogen borides are present. 

Sensitiveness to Light of the Nitrides of Silver 
Mercurous Oxide, Lead, Cuprous Oxide, and of Basic 
Lead and Cupric Nitrides.—Lothar Wohler and W. 
Krnpko—Silver nitride is very sensitive to light, and 
nitrogen is evolved when coloured products are produced 
in sun or mercury light. The sensitiveness of the product 
to a hlow or to rise of temperature shows that it is not 
a new subnitride, but a mixture of unchanged normal nitride 


with finely divided metal of a colloidal nature. The meta 
can be detected microphotographicaUy, especially the mer¬ 
cury drops from mercurous nitride. Cuprous nitride, which 
the authors have prepared for the first time, shows the 
same sensitiveness to light. Considerable quantities of 
ammonia are formed when lead nitride is exposed to light 
under water, owing to hydrolysis and the reduction of the 
acid by metallic lead; By heating lead or copper nitride 
with the hydroxide under water, baric nitrides,, PbOPbN6 
and CuOCuNs are formed. 

- ■ *---- ■ — ' ; ' ■ .. ' - .— “ - " ' — ’ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Schools of Chemistry.—The following additional 
information has been received:— 

Manchester School op Technology.— The School 
is established as the Faculty of Technology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester, and students of the School 
fulfilling the conditions can proceed to the Degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Technical Science {B.Sc. Tech. and 

M. Sc. Tech.], Special facilities are offered to graduate 
students desirous of pursuing advanced research in any 
department of Applied Chemistry and other branches of 
the Industrial Arts, aq<I a Journal is published embodying 
the more important results of such researches. The 
possession of a University Degree is of increasing im¬ 
portance to yqung men who are seekmg the more im¬ 
portant positions conneded with the Chemical Industries. 
The supply of students entering the Cnemtcal Department, 
although it has been steadily increasing for some years, 
has not kept pace with the demand for those who have 
completed the degree course. Thus the number' of 
applications for young men who have graduated in Che¬ 
mistry from the School of Technology was last year much in 
excess of the number of students graduating in this depart¬ 
ment. A similar excess of the demand over the supply 
is now being experienced in the Eledrical Engineering 
Department, while the demand on the pa t of Mechanical 
Engineering firms for graduates in Mechanical Engineering 
is also making itself felt. 

Leeds : Central Technical School, Leeds Institute, 
Cookridge Street, Leeds.—Head Master, R. E. Barnett, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S. Evening Classes are held in all 
subje&s of Science and Technology, among which are :— 
Chemistry {Inorganic and Organic], Chemical Calcula¬ 
tions and Principles of Analysis,by W. W.Burrell, M.Sc., 
J. B. Murray, A. McFarlane, and G. H. RydaU, B.Sc.; 
Metallurgy (Theoretical and Pra&icalj and Iron and Steel 
Manufacture, by B, A. Burrell, F.I.C., F.C.S., and 
T. O. Thornton; Gas Mann acture. by W. E, Pettigrew; 
Oils and Fats; Magnetism and Electricity, Pra&ical 
Physics, &c.,by J. E. Tindall, B.A., B.Sc.; Bread-making 
and Flour Confectionery, by W H. Quinn and J. C Hessel- 
grave; Photography and Process WoTk, by S. E. Bottomley 
and others. Fees : from 7s. fid. per session. Group courses 
arranged for Students engaged in Chemical Industries. 
Special three-evening Course for Pharmaceutical Students, 
covering the ,# Minor ” syllabus in three years, by J. H. 
S 0U ii^\, Ph,C - F - c -S-; S. Parrish. B.Sc., A.R.C.S • and 

N. Walker. Session commences Sept. 22nd. See the 
Technical Handbook, 2d. (by post sd.). Prospe£uses of 
various Classes free on application to the Head Master, 
or to James Graham, Secretary for Education, Calverlev 
Street, Leeds. 

Hydrogenation of Sdntonlnlc Acid.—Guido Cusmano. 
-When sodium santoninate is hydrogenated in presence 
of platinum-black the product of the reaction is tetra- 
hydrosantonmic acid, C xs Hj* 0 4 . This dissolves in 
carbonates in the cold, gives no coloration with alcoholic 
potash, and has not the bitter taste of santonin. It dis¬ 
solves easily in concentrated hydrochloric acid, giving a 
greenish brown solution, and when heated in dcoholic 
solution with hydroxylamine hydrocnloride yields an 
oxime.— Alt* della Reale Accademiadei Lined , xxii., No. 8. 
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CONTINUITY, 

Natura non vincitur nisi farendo. . 

, ^ (Concluded from p. 136). 

I observe that by some critics I have been called a 
vitaiist, and in a sense I am; bat I am not a yitalist if 
vitalism means an appeal to an undefined “vital force ” (an 
objectionable term! have never thought of using) as against 
the laws of Chemistry and Physics. Those laws must be 
supplemented, but need by no means be superseded. The 
business of science is to trace out their mode of action 
everywhere, as far and as fully as possible; and it is a true 
instinct which resents the mediaeval practice of freely intro¬ 
ducing spiritual and unknown causes into working science. 
In science an appeal tooccult qualities must be illegitimate, 
and be a barrier to experiment and research generally; as, 
when anything is called an Act of God—and when no 
more is said. The occurrence is left unexplained. As an 
ultimate statement such a phrase may be not only true but 
universal in its application. But there are always proxi¬ 
mate explanations which may be looked for and discovered 
with patience. So, lightning, earthquakes, and other 
portents are reduced to natural causes. No ultimate 
explanation is ever attained by science; proximate explana¬ 
tions only. They are what it exists for ; and it is the 
business of scientific men to seek them. 

To attribute the rise of sap to vital force would be 
absurd, it would be giving up the problem and stating 
nothing at all. The way in which osmosis acts to produce 
the remarkable and surprising effect is discoverable and has 
been discovered. 

So it is always in science, and its progress began when 
unknown causes were eliminated and treated as non¬ 
existent. Those causes, so f ar as they exist, must establish 
their footing by direct investigation and research; carried 
on in the first instance apart from the long recognised 
branches of science, until the time when they too have 
become sufficiently definite to be entitled to be called 
scientific. Outlandish Territories may in time be incor¬ 
porated as States, but they must make their claim good 
and become civilised first. 

It is well for people to understand this definite limitation 
of scope quite clearly, else they wrest the splendid work of 
biologists to their own confusion,—helped it is true by a 
few of the more robust or less responsible theorisers, 
among those who should be better informed and more 
carefully critical in tbeir philosophising utterances. 

But, as is well known, there are more than a few 
biologists who, when taking a broad survey of their subject, 
dearly perceive and teach that before all the actions of 
live things are fully explained, some hitherto excluded 
causes must be postulated. Ever since the time of J. R. 
Mayer it has been becoming more and more certain that, 
as regards performance of work, a living thing obeys the 
laws of physics, like everything else; but undoubtedly it 
initiates processes and produces results that without it 
could not have occurred,—from a bird’s nest to a honey¬ 
comb, from a deal box tp a warship. The behaviour of a 


ship firing shot and shell is explicable in terms of energy, 
but the discrimination which it exercises between friend 
and foe is not so explicable. There is plenty of physics 
and chemistry and mechanics about every vital action, but 
for a complete understanding of it something beyond 
physics and chemistry is needed. 

And life introduces an incalculable element. The 
vagaries of a fire or a cyclone could all be predicted by 
Laplace’s Calculator, given the initial positions, velocities, 
ana the law of acceleration of the molecules; but no 
mathematician could calculate the orbit, of a common- 
house-fly. A physicist into whose galvanometer a spider" 
had crept would be liable to get phenomena of a kind 
quite inexplicable, until he discovered the supernatural, 
literally superphysical, cause. I will risk the assertion 
that Life introduces something incalculable and purposeful 
amid the laws of physics; it thus distinctly Supplements 
those laws, though it leaves them otherwise precisely as 
they were and obeys them all. „ , , 

We see only its effect* we do not see Life itself. 
Conversion of Inorganic into Organic is effected always 
by living organisms. The conversion under those con¬ 
ditions certainly occurs, and the process may be studied. 
Life appears necessary to the conversion; which clearly 
takes place under the guidance of life, though in itself it is 
a physical and chemical process. Many laboratory con¬ 
versions take place under the guidance of life, and, but for 
the experimenter, would not have occurred. 

Again, putrefaction, and fermentation, and purification 
of rivers, and disease, are not purely and solely chemical 
processes. Chemical processes they are, but they are 
initiated,and conducted by living organisms. Just when, 
medicine is becoming biological, and when the hope of 
baking the tropical belt of the earth healthily habitable by 
energetic races is attracting the attention of people of 
power, philosophising biologists should not attempt to give 
their science away to Chemistry and Physics. Sections D 
and H and I and K are not really subservient to A and B. 
Biology is an independent science, and it is served, not 
dominated, by Chemistry and Physics. 

Scientific men are hostile to superstition, and rightly 
so, for a great many popular superstitions are-both 
annoying and contemptible; yet occasionally the term may 
be wrongly applied to practices of which the theory is 
unknown- To a superficial observer some of the practices 
of biologists themselves must appear grossly superstitious. 
To combat malaria Sir Ronald Ross does not indeed erect 
an altar; no, he oils a pond,—making libation to its pre¬ 
siding jpnii. What can be more ludicrous than the curious 
and evidently savage ritual, insisted on by United States 
Officers, at that hygienically splendid achievement the 
Panama Canal,—the ritual of punching a hole in every 
discarded tin, with the object of keeping off disease! 
What more absurd, again,-—in superficial appearance— 
than the practice of burning or poisoning a soil to make it 
extra fertile 1 

Biologists in their proper field are splendid, and their 
work arouses keen interest and enthusiasm in all whom 
they guide into their domain. Most of them do their work; 
by intense concentration, by narrowing down their scope, 
not by taking a wide survey or a comprehensive grasp* 
Suggestions of broader views and outlying fields of know¬ 
ledge seem foreign to the intense worker, and be resents 
them. For his own purpose he wishes to ignore them, and 
practically he may be quite right. The folly of negation 
is not his, but belongs to those who misinterpret or mis¬ 
apply his utterances, and take him as a guide in a region 
where, for the time at least, he is a stranger. Not by such 
aid is the universe in its broader aspects to be apprehended. 
If people in general were better acquainted with science 
they would not make these mistakes. -They would realise 
both the learning and the limitation's, make use of the one 
and allow for the other, and not, take the recipe of a 
practical worker for a formula wherewith to interpret the 
Universe. 

What appears to be quite certain is that there can be no 
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terrestrial manifestation of life without matter. Hence 
naturally they say, or they approve such sayings as, I 
discern m matter the promise and potency of all forms of 
life,” Of all terrestrial manifestations of life, certainly. 
How else could it manifest itself save through matter ? 
“I detect nothing in the organism bat the laws of Chemis¬ 
try and Physics,” it is said. Very well: naturally enough. 
That is what they are after; they are studying the physical 
and chemical aspects or manifestations of life. But life 
itself—life and mind and consciousness—they are not 
studying, and they exclude them from their purview. 
Matter is what appeals to our senses here and now; 
Materialism is appropriate to the material world ; not as a 
philosophy but as a working creed, as a proximate and 
immediate formula for guiding research. Everything 
beyond that belongs to another region, and must be 
reached by other methods. To explain the Psychical in 
terms of Physics and Chemistry is simply impossible; 
hence there is a tendency to deny its existence, save as an 
epiphenomenon. But all such philosophising is unjustified, 
and is really bad Metaphysics. 

So if ever in their enthusiasm scientific workers go too 
far and say that the things they exclude from study have 
no existence in the universe, we must appeal against them 
to direct experience. We ourselves are alive, we possess 
Hie and -mind and - consciousness, we have first hand 
experience of.these things quite apart from laboratory 
experiments. They belong to the common knowledge of 
the race. Births, deaths, and marriages are hot affairs of 
the biologist, but of humanity; they went on before a 
single one of them was understood, before, a vestige of 
science existed. We ourselves are the laboratory m which 
men of science, psychologists, arid others, make experi¬ 
ments. They can formulate oar processes of digestion, 
and the material concomitants of willing, of sensation, of 
thinking; but the hidden guiding entities they do not 
touch. 

So also if any philosopher tells you that you do not 
exist, or that the external world does not exist, or that you 
are an automaton without free will, that ail your actions 
axe determined by outside causes, and that you are not 
responsible,—or that a body cannot move out of its place, 
or that Achilles cannot catch a tortoise—then in all those 
cases appeal must be made to twelve average men, 
unsophisticated by special studies. There is Sways a 
danger of error in interpreting experience, or in drawing 
inferences from it; but in a matter of bare fact, based on 
our own first-hand experience, we are able to give a verdict. 
We may be mistaken as to the nature of what we see. 
Stars may look to us like bright specks in a dome, but the 
fact that we see them admits of no doubt. So also Con¬ 
sciousness and Will are realities of which we are directly 
aware, just as directly as we are of motion and force, just 
as clearly as we apprehend the philosophising utterances of 
an Agnostic* The process of seeing, the plain man does 
not understand; he does not recognise that it is a method 
of etherial telegraphy ; he knows nothing of the ether and_ 
its ripples, nor of the retina and its rods and cones, nor of 
nerve and brain processes; but be sees and he hears and 
he touches, and be wills and he thinks and is conscious. 
This Is not an appeal to the mob as against the philosopher, 
it is appeal to the experience of untold ages as against the 
studies of a generation. 

How consciousness became associated with matter, how 
life exerts guidance over chemical and physical forces, bow 
mechanical motions are translated into sensations—all 
these things are puzzling and demand long study. But 
the fact that these things are so admits of no doubt; and 
difficulty of explanation is no argument against them. 
The blind man restored to sight had no opinion as to how 
he was healed, nor could he vouch for the moral character 
of the Healer, but he plainly knew that whereas he was 
blind now he saw. About that fact he was the best 
. possible judge. So it is also with “ this main miracle 
that thou art thou, With power on thine own act and on 
the world.” 
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But although Life and Mind may be excluded from 
Physiology, they are not excluded from Science. Of course 
not. It is not reasonable to say that things necessarily 
elude investigation merely because we do not knock against 
them. Yet the mistake is sometimes made. The ether 
makes no appeal to sense, therefore some are beginning to 
say that it does not exist. Mind is occasionally put into 
the same predicament. Life is not detected in the labora¬ 
tory, save in its physical and chemical manifestations; 
but we may have to admit that it guides processes never¬ 
theless. It may be called a catalytic agent. 

To understand the action of life itself, the simplest plan 
is not to think of a microscopic organism, or any unfamiliar 
animal, but to make use of our own experience as living 
beings. Any positive instance serves to stem a,compre¬ 
hensive denial, and if the reality of mind and guidance 
and plan is denied because they make no appeal to sense, 
then think how the world would appear to an observer to 
whom the existence of men was unknown and ttndiscover- 
able, while yet all the laws and activities of nature went on 
as they do now. 

Suppose, then, that man made no appeal to the senses 
of an observer of this planet. Suppose an outside 
observer could see all the events occurring in the - world, 
save only that he could, not see animals or men. He 
would describe what he saw much as we have to describe 
the activities initiated by life. 

If he looked at the Firth of Forth, for instance, be would 
see piers arising in,the water, beginning to sprout, reaching 
across in strange manner till they actually join .or are 
joined by pieces attracted up from below to complete the 
circuit (a solid circuit round the current). He would see 
a sort of bridge or filament thus constructed, from one 
shore to the other, and across this bridge insect-like things 
crawling and returning for no very obvious reason. 

Or let him look at the Nile, and recognise the meritorious 
character of that river in promoting the growth of vegeta¬ 
tion in the desert. Then let him see a kind of untoward 
crystallisation growing across and beginning to dam the 
beneficent stream. Blocks fly to their places by some kind 
of polar forces; “we cannot doubt” that it is by helio* or 
other tropism. Thera is no need to go outside the laws of 
mechanics and physics, there is no difficulty about supply 
of energy—none whatever—materials in tin cans are con¬ 
sumed, which amply "account for all the energy; and all the 
laws'of physics are obeyed.. The absence of any design, 
too* is manifest; for theeffect of the structure is to flood 
an area up-stream which might have been useful, and to 
submerge a structure of some beauty; while down stream 
its effect is. likely to be worse, for it would block the course 
of the river and waste it on the desert, were it not that 
fortunately some leaks develop hnd a sufficient supply 
still goes down—goes down in fact more equably than 
before; so that the ultimate result is beneficial to vegeta¬ 
tion, and simulates intention. 

If told concerning either of these structures that an 
engineer, a designer in London, called Benjamin Baker, 
had anything to do with it, the idea would be preposterous. 
One conclusive argument is final against such a super¬ 
stitious hypothesis—he is not there, and a thing plainly 
cannot act where it is not. But although we, with our 
greater advantages, perceive that the right solution for 
such an observer would be the recognition of some unknown 
agency or agent, it must be admitted that an explanation 
in terms of a vague entity called vital force would be 
useless, and might be so worded as to be misleading; 
whereas a statement in terms of mechanics and physics 
could be clear and definite and true as far as it went, 
though it must necessarily be incomplete. 

And note that what we observe, in such understood 
cases, is an Interaction.of Mind and Matter ; not Parallelism 
nor Epiphenomenalism nor anything strained or difficult, 
but a straightforward utilisation of the properties of matter 
and energy for purposes conceived in the mind, and executed 
by muscles guided by acts of will. 

But,.it will be said, this is unfair, for we know 
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there is design in the Forth Bridge or the Nile Dam, we 
have seen the plans and understand the agencies at work ; 
we know that it was conceived and guided by life and 
mind, it, is unfair to quote this as though it could simulate 
an automatic process. , 

Not at all, say the extreme school of biologists whom I 
am criticising, or, ought to say if they were consistent, 
there is nothing but Chemistry and Physics at work any¬ 
where ; and the mental activity apparently demonstrated 
by those structures is only an illusion, an epiphenomenon ; 
the laws of chemistry and physics are supreme, and they 
are sufficient to account for everything! 

Well, they account for things up to a point ; they 
account In part for the colour of a sunset, for the majesty 
of a mountain peak, for the glory of animate existence. 
But do they account for everything completely ? Do they 
account for our own feeling of joy and exultation, for our 
senseof beauty, for the manifest beauty existing throughout 
nature ? Do not these things suggest something higher 
and nobler and more joyous, something for the- sake of 
which all the straggle for existence goes on ? 

Surely there must be a deeper meaning involved in 
natural objects. Orthodox explanations are only partial, 
though true as Tar as they go. When we examine each 
particoloured pinnule in a peacock’s tail, of hair in a 
zebra’s hide, and realise that the varying shades on each 
are so placed aato contribute to the general design and 
pattern, it becomes; exceedingly difficult to explain how 
this organisedcq-operafipn of parts, this harmonious, dis¬ 
tribution of pigment cells, has come about on merely 
mechanical principles, it Would be as easy to explain the 
sprouting of the cantilevers of the Forth Bridge from its 
piers, or the flocking Of the stones of the Nile Dam by 
chemiotaxis. Flowers attract insects for fertilisation; and 
bruit tempts animals to eat it in order to carry seeds. But 
these explanations cannot he final. We have still to ex¬ 
plain the insects. So much beauty cannot be ^ necessary 
merely to attract their attention. We have further to 
explain this competitive striving towards life. Why do 
things struggle to exist? Surely the effort must have 
some significance, the development some aim. We thus 
reach the problem of Existence itself, and the meaning of 
Evolution. 

The mechanism whereby existence entrenches itself is 
manifest, or at least has been to a large extent discovered. 
Natural Selection is a vera causa, so far as it goes; but if 
so much beauty is necessary for insects, what about the 
beauty of a landscape or of clouds? What utilitarian 
object do those subserve ? Beauty in general is not taken 
Into account by science. ' Very well, that may be all right, 
but it exists nevertheless. It is not my function to discuss 
it. No; hut it is my function to remind you and myself 
that our studies do not exhaust the universe, and that if 
we dogmatise in a negative (Erection, and say that we can 
reduce' everything to physics and chemistry, we gibbet 
ourselves as ludicrously narrow pedants, and are falling 
far short of the richness and fullness of our human birth¬ 
right. How far preferable is the reverent attitude of the 
Eastern Poet:— 

“The world with eyes bent upon thy feet stands in awe 
with all its silent stars.” 

Superficially and physically we are very limited. Our 
sense organs are adapted to tbe observation of matter; and 
nothing else directly appeals to us. Our nerve-muscle 
system is adapted to the production of motion in matter, 
in desired ways; and nothing else in the material world 
can we accomplish. Our brain and nerve systems connect 
us with the rest of the physical world. Our senses give us 
information about the movements and arrangements of 
.matter. Our muscles enable us to produce changes in 
those distributions. That is our equipment for human 
life; and human history is a record of what we have done 
with these parsimonious privileges. 

- Our brain, which by some means yet to be discovered 
connects us with the rest of the material world, has been 


thought partially to disconnect us from the mental' and 
. spiritual realm, to which we really belong but from which 
for a time and for practical purposes we are isolated. Our 
common or social association with matter gives us certain 
opportunities and facilities,, combined with obstacles and 
difficulties which are themselves opportunities for struggle 
and effort. . 

Through matter we become aware of each other, and 
can communicate with those of our fellows who have ideas 
sufficiently like our own for them to be stimulated Into 
activity by a merely physical process set in action by 
ourselves. By a timed succession of vibratory movements 
(as in speech and music), or by a static distribution of 
materials (as in writing, painting, and sculpture), we can 
carry On intelligent intercourse with'our fellows; and we 
get so used to these Ingenious and roundabout methods, 
that we are £pt to think of them and their like as not only 
the natural but as the only possible modes of communica¬ 
tion, and that everything more direct would disarrange the 
whole fabric of science. 

It is clearly true that our bodies constitute the normal 
means of manifesting ourselves to each other while on the 
planet; and that if the physiological mechanism whereby 
we accomplish material acts is injured, the conveyance of 
our meaning and the display of our personality inevitably 
and correspondingly sufler f 

So conspicuously is this the case that it has been possible 
to suppose that the communicating mechanism, formed 
and worked by us, is the whole of our existence; and that 
we are essentially nothing but the machinery by which we 
are known. We find the machinery utilising nothing but 
well-known forms of energy, and subject to all the laws of 
chemistry and physics—it would be strange if it were not 
so—and from that fact we try to draw valid deductions as 
to our nature, and as to the impossibility of .our existing 
apart from and independent of these temporary modes of 
material activity and manifestation. We so uniformly 
employ them, in.our present circumstances, that we should 
boon our guard against deception due to this very uni¬ 
formity. , Material bodies are all that we have any control 
over, are all that we are experimentally aware of; any¬ 
thing that we can do with these is open tp us; any con¬ 
clusions we can draw about them may be legitimate and 
true. But to step outside their province and to deny the ex¬ 
istence of any other region because we have no sense organ 
for its appreciation, or because (like the Ether) it is top 
uniformly omnipresent for our ken, is to wrest our advan¬ 
tages and privileges from their proper use and apply them 
to our own misdirection. 

But if we have learnt from science that Evolution is 
real, we have learnt a great deal. I must not venture to 
philosophise, but certainly from the point of view of science 
Evolution is a great reality. Surely evolution is not an" 
illusion; surely the universe progresses in time. Time and 
Space and Matter are abstractions, but are none the less 
real: they are data given by experience ; and Time is the 
keystone of evolution. K Thy centuries follow each other, 
perfecting a small wild flower.” 

We abstract from living moving Reality a certain static 
aspect, and we call it Matter ; we abstract the element of 
progressiveness, and we call it Time. When these two 
abstractions combine, co-operate, interact, we get reality 
again. It is like Poynting’s theorem. 

The only way tp refute or confuse the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion is to introduce the subjectivu jof time. That theory 
involves the reality of time, and it is in this sense that 
Prof. Bergson uses the great phrase “Creative Evolution.” 

I see the whole of material existence as a steady passage 
from past to future, Only the single instant which we'call 
the present being actual. The past is not non-existent, 
however, it is stored in our memories, there is a' record of 
it in matter, and the present is based upon it; the future 
is the outcome of the present, and is the product of 
evolution. - ' 

Existence is like the output from a loom. The pattern, 
the design for the weaving, is in some sort “ there ” already; 




late, what it is doing and what it i$ aiming at. Planning 
and aiming are therefore not absent from the whole, 
ice we are a part of the whole, and are conscious of them 
in ourselves. 

Either we are immortal beings or we are not. We may 
not know our destiny, but we must have a destiny of some 
sect* Those who make denials are just as likely to be 
wrong as those who make assertions; in fact, denials are 
assertions thrown into negative form. Scientific men are 
looked up to as authorities, and should be careful not to 
mislead* Science may notbe able to reveal human destiny, 
but it certainly should not obscure it. Things are as they 
are, whether we find them out or not; and if we make rash 
and false statements, posterity will detect us—if posterity 
ever trembles its head about us. 1 am one of those who 
that the methods of Science are not so limited in 
their scope as has been thought; that they can be applied 
much more widely, and that the Psychic region can be 
studied and brought under, law too. Allow us anyhow to 
make the attempt. Give us a fair afield. Let those who 
prefer the materialistic hypothesis by all means develop 
their thesis as far as they can; but let us try what we can 
do in the Psychical region, and see which wins. Our 
methods are really the same as theirs—the subject-matter 
differs. Neither should abuse the other for making the 
attempt. 

Whether such things as intuition and. revelation ever 
occur is an open question. There are some who have 
re&Bon to say that they do. They are at any rate not to 
be denied off-hand.^ In fact, it is always extremely difficult 
to deny anything of a general character, since evidence in 
its favour may be only hidden and not forthcoming, 
especially not forthcoming at any particular age of the 
world's history, or at any particular stage of individual 
mental development. Mysticism must have its place, 
though its relation to Science has bo far not been found. 
They have appeared disparate and disconnected, but there 
need be no hostility between them. Every kind of reality 
must be ascertained and dealt with by proper methods. If 
the voices of Socrates and of Joan of Arc represent real 
psychical experiences, they must belong to the intelligible 
universe. 

Although 1 am speaking ex cathedra, as one of the 
representatives of orthodox science, I will not shrink from 
a personal note summarising the result on my own mind 
of thirty years' experience of psychical research, begun 
without predilection—indeed with the usual hostile pre- 
utice. This is not the place to enter into details or to 
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discuss facts scorned by orthodox science, but I cannot 
help remembering that an utterance from this Chair is no 
ephemeral production, for it remains to be criticised by 
generations yet unborn, whose knowledge must inevitably 
be fuller and wider than out own. Your President there* 
fore should not be completely bound by the shackles of 
present-day orthodoxy, nor limited to beliefs fashionable 
at the time. In justice to myself and my co-workers I 
must risk annoying my present hearers, not only by leaving 
on record our conviction that occurrences now regarded as 
occult can be examined and reduced to order by the 
methods of science carefully and persistently applied, but 
by going further and saying, with the utmost brevity, that 
already the facts so examined have convinced me that 
memory and affection are not limited to that association 
with matter, by which alone they can manifest themselves 
here and now, and that personality persists beyond bodily 
death. The evidence to my mind goes to prove that dis- 
carnate intelligence, under certain conditions, may interact 
with us on the material side, thus indirectly coming within 
our scientific ken; and that gradually we may nope to 
attain some understanding of the nature of a larger, per¬ 
haps etherial, existence, and of the conditions regulating 
intercourse across the chasm. A body of responsible in¬ 
vestigators have even now landed on the treacherous but 
promising shores of a new continent. 

.Yes, and there is more to say than that. The methods 
of science are not the only way, though they are our way, 
of arriving at truth. “ Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad 
tam grande secretum 

Many scientific men still feel in pugnacious mood 
towards Theology, because of the exaggerated dogmatism 
which our predecessors encountered and Overcame in the 
past. They had to struggle for freedom to find truth in 
their own way; but the struggle was a miserable necessity, 
and has left some evil effects. And one of them is this lack 
of sympathy, this occasional hostility, to other more 
spiritual forms of truth. We cannot really and seriously 
suppose that truth began to arrive on this planet a few 
centuries ago. The pre-scientific insight of genius—of 
Poets and Prophets and Saints^-was of supreme value, 
and the access of those inspired seers to the heart of the 
universe was profound. But the camp followers, the 
scribes and pharisees, by whatever name they may be 
called, had no such insight, only a vicious or a foolish 
obstinacy; and the prophets of a new era were stoned. 

Now at last we of the new erai have been victorious; we 
inherit the fruits of the age-long conflict, and the stones 
are in our.hands. Let us not fall into the old mistake of 
thinking that ours is the only way of exploring the multi¬ 
farious depths of the universe, and that all others are 
worthless and mistaken. The universe is a larger thing 
than we have any conception of, and no one method of 
search will exhaust its treasures. 

Men and brethren, we are trustees of the truth of the 
physical universe as scientifically explored ; let us be 
faithful to our trust. 

Genuine religion has its roots deep down in the heart 
of humanity and in the reality of things. It is not sur¬ 
prising that by our methods we fail to grasp it; the actions 
of the Deity make no appeal to any special sense, only a 
universal appeal; and our methods are, as we know, 
incompetent to detect complete uniformity. There is a 
Principle of Relativity here, and unless we encounter flaw 
or jar or change, nothing in us responds; we are deaf and 
blind therefore to the immanent Grandeur around us, 
unless we have insight enough to appreciate the Whole, 
and to recognise in the woven fabric of existence, flowing 
steadily from the loom in an infinite progress towards 
perfection, the ever-growing garment of a transcendent 
God, __ 

Summary of the Argument . 

A marked feature of the present scientific era is the 
discovery of, and interest in, various kinds of Atomism; 
so that Continuity seems In danger of being IoBt sight of. 
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Another tendency is towaid comprehensive negative 
generalisations from a limited point of view. 

Another is to take refuge in rather vague forms of state¬ 
ment, and to shrink from closer examination of the 
puzzling and the obscure. 

Another is to deny the existence of anything which 
makes no appeal to organs of sense, and no ready response 
to laboratory experiment. 

Against these tendencies the author contends. He 
urges a belief in ultimate continuity as essential to science; 
he regards scientific concentration as an inadequate basis 
for philosophic generalisation; he believes that obscure 
phenomena may be expressed simply if properly faced; 
and he points out that the non-appearance of anything 
perfectly uniform and omnipresent is only what should 
be expected, and is no argument against its real sub¬ 
stantial existence. 


ADDRESS TO THE CHEMICAL SECTION 

or THE 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Bl&MINGHAM, I9I3. 

By Prof. W. t P. WYNNE, D.Sc., F.R,S M 
, President of the Section. 

When the present position of education in Birmingham is 
considered, the transformation effected since the 'seventies 
is little short of marvellous. Five-and-thirty years ago, 
when I becapae an evening student; classes conducted by 
the Midland Institute. met the demand for Arts and 
Science subjects; now a Umvereity—venerable m com¬ 
parison with all Civic Universities save the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester—exists to provide instruction in 
every branch of learning. The spacious building in which 
we meet-—already too small for the demands made on it— 
is the lineal descendant of that part of the Midland 
Institute which formerly was used for evening class instruc¬ 
tion in science, organised in connection with the Science 
and Art Department, and financed largely by the system 
of payment on results; this large lecture theatre replaces 
the small and inconvenient classroom in which the teaching 
of Chemistry and Physics under Mr. Woodward was 
carried on. Payment on results is obsolete, and the 
“ May ” examinations on which it was based have almost 
disappeared, assessment by inspection now replacing both; 
nevertheless, it is more than doubtful whether any other 
system—in the circumstances of the time—could have 
spread so widely a knowledge of science among the 
people, or prepared the way for the Technical Instruction 
Act, and that appreciation of the value of scientific 
training for industrial pursuits, which is exemplified by the 
provision through municipal agencies of Technical Schools 
in the industrial centres of this country. I sometimes 
thittk the Science and Art Department, and those great 
men, Sir John Donnelly and Professor Huxley, who did 
much to shape its attitude towards science instruction in 
evening classes and in the Science Schools at South 
Kensington (Note i), have received something less than 
their share of credit for pioneering work which finds its 
fruition in well-equipped Institutions like this, and in the 
enhanced position which science holds to-day in the 
estimation of our countrymen. In those far-off times, 
before the foundation stone of Mason College was laid, 
such evening classes in Birmingham provided the only 
means by which instruction in science, or scholarships to 
South Kensington, could be obtained. It is not unfitting, 
therefore, that I—a product of the system—should acknow¬ 
ledge here the obligation under which I stand both to the 
Midland Institute and to the Science and Art Department 
for providing the, ladder by which I have risen, however 
undeservedly, to the honourable position of President of 
this Section. . 


The historian of our times will not fail to note some of 
the consequences which have followed the application of 
science to industry, possibly also some of the educational 
results which have followed the development of science 
teaching in schools of all grades. Except from one point 
of view these need not concern as now as they fail, the one 
in so far' as Chemistry is concerned, into the province of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the other mainly within 
the purview of Section L. This bringing of Chemistry to 
the people has aroused a widespread interest in some 
aspects of the subject, of which the Press has not been 
slow to take note. Not even the heuristic method can 
bide from the schoolboy the fact that certain fundamental 
conceptions are accepted which do not admit of proof, 
such as the indivisible atom, the non-decomposable 
element, the indestructibility of matter. When therefore, 
as one of the first-fruits of bis discovery that positive rays 
famish the most delicate method of chemical analysis. Sir 
J. J. Thomson has obtained from the most diverse solids a 
new gas, X 3 ; and by a different procedure, Professor 
Collie with Mr. Patterson have discovered that hydrogen, 
under the influence of electric discharges at low pressure, 
becomes replaced by neon, helium, and a third gas which 
is possibly identical with X 3 (Note 2), it is not surprising 
that we should hear much about it in the newspapers, just 
as was the case when the disintegration of radium was in 
process of being established. Further investigation may 
fail to substantiate some of the views which have been 
expressed about this unexplained disappearance of hy¬ 
drogen ; the origin of the neon and helium which make 
their appearance in the tube as the experiments proceed; 
the source of the gas X 3 . Fortunately X 3 , unlike neon and 
helium, has some chemical properties—it disappears, for 
example, when violently exploded with a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen {Note 3)—but we do not yet know whether 
it is a new element with an atomic weight of about 3, or a 
compound of hydrogen with an element yet to be dis¬ 
covered. This much at least seems certain; it is not the 
gas which, according toMendeleeff, should precede fluorine 
in the halogen series, but whether its discovery, like that 
of argon, will necessitate a revision of the Periodic Table 
of the elements we cannot know until the mjfetery which at 
present surrounds it has been dispelled* 

It was in 1886, at the last meeting of this Association in 
Birmingham, that Sir William Crookes : whose continued 
activities are a source of pride and gratification to his 
brother chemists—-gave that famous Address in which, 
clothing his ideas in language which has something of the 
magic of word-painting, he traced the evolution of the 
elements, as we know them, from the hypothetical protyle 
or Urstoff. The common origin of all elementary sub¬ 
stances is now an accepted theory, although the question 
whether the idea underlying the term “ transmutation ” is 
verifiable under available conditions is answered differently 
according to the view we take of the disintegration of 
radium and kindred phenomena. But no one could have 
imagined that before another Birmingham meeting, the 
Periodic Table to which Sir William Crookes devoted much 
attention would have been enriched not only by a series or 
elements devoid of chemical properties, but by a second 
series, known only in minute quantities, and displaying 
those extraordinary properties of radio-activity which have 
revolutionised our ideas in more than one direction. 

It is not necessary for me to chronicle even the more 
striking achievements in chemistiy since 1886; a few 
examples will show how great the progress has been. It 
is on record that Arrhenius was present at that meeting, 
but nis advocacy of that theory of solutions with which ms 
name will always be associated came a little later; phenyl- 
hydrazine, which was to play so important a part in Emil 
Fischer's investigation of the sugars, had been discovered 
by him only two years previously; the Grignard reagent, 
which in other directions has played a no less important 
part in synthetical organic chemistry, did not become 
available until some fourteen years later. Theories then 
emerging, such as that of geometrical Isomerism, have 
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ei ther been discarded or modified by the discovery of new 
facts, and who shall say that the ionic theory of dissocia¬ 
tion stands where it did, now, that ions m solution have 
incurred the suspicions of associating with the solvent, and 
to that extent have come into line with molecules, for the 
Orthodox behaviour of which Professor Armstrong himself 
would no doubt be prepared to vouch. 

Residual Valency . 

Among the many doctrines which have suffered under 
the stress of long sustained investigation, that of valency 
Is a' prominent example. Valency is that property by 
Which an atom attracts to itself Other atoms or radicals, 
and its numerical value is deduced from the structural 
formate of compounds in which that atom occurs. Claus 
seems to have been the first to recognise that this attrac¬ 
tion between two atoms is not a constant, but depends on 
the nature of the other atoms Or radicals in the molecule 
(Note 4}, and it is of interest to note in connection with 
what follows that he used methane and its cbloro-deriva- 
tives to Illustrate his point of view. Valency may vary, 
therefore, from compound to compound; it is known to 
alter under the influence of change in temperature, as, for 
example, when carbon dioxide or phosphorus pentachloride 
undergoes thermal dissociation. But Claus’s view did not 
sneet with ready acceptance; hence at the Birmingham 
Meeting few chemists, if any, would have questioned the 
quadrivalency of carbon, despite the difficulty caused by 
tite exis tence of carbon monoxide. Now, carbon is 
believed to be bivalent in the carbamines, fulminic acid 
and other compounds as well as In carbon monoxide, and 
‘itetemdency is coming to be accepted in the light of the 
latest investigations on triphenylmethyl and its congeners. 
What is true of carbon is equally true of all other elements, 
except argon and its companions. Hence the doctrine of 
constant valency for which Kekule contended, or that of 
variable valency in which the uncombined units varied by 
even numbers has necessarily given place to one of less 
rigid type, aldhough the final form has yet to be determined. 

For the purpose of this Address it will be sufficient to 
refer only to one of these later theories: that in which 
Werner, as the outcome of his exhaustive study of inorganic 
molecular compounds, and especially of the ammines, sup¬ 
poses that an atom may have both principal and auxiliary 
or residual valency (Note 5). There are difficulties in its 
application to certain problems of organic chemistry—for 
example, the structure of. the benzene molecule—but the 
conspicuous success which has attended Werner’s investi¬ 
gation of the complicated isomerism of the cobalt and 
chromium ammines is evidence of its value as a guide in 
stimulating research in the most unpromising directions 
(Note 6). Werner’s view that valency is an attractive 
force acting from the centre of the atom, being of equal 
value at all points on the surface and independent of units 
ctf affinity, has the merit of meeting the objection long 
urged to the idea that affinity, has fixed direction in space, 
bat otherwise leaves untouched van’t Hoff’s brilliant con¬ 
ception of asymmetry which plays so great a part in the 
chemistry of to-day. 

What light does this conception of residual valency, 
daring back to 1885, if not earlier (Note 7), and now 
embodied in many theories besides Werner’s, throw on 
aome of the problems with which the organic chemist is 
faced ? Much every way. The question of the distribu¬ 
tion of valency in the molecules of carbon compounds is 
discussed probably more than any other; it arises in con¬ 
nection with the structure of on saturated compounds, the 
properties of fluorescence or colour which many of them 
exhibit, and the relation between chemical constitution 
and physical properties, to the elucidation of which an 
increasing amount of research is being directed. The 
double linkings in our formulae no longer represent two 
waits of valency in terms of hydrogen, nor are they now 
used to indicate polarity of the central atom or distribution 
off the valency in space; Werner’s conception of valency 
accounts, as the phase goes, for the concentration pf re¬ 


activity at that part of the molecule where unsaturation 
exists, and it is of service when different degrees of 
unsaturatedness are displayed by compounds which, on the 
older view, would be expected to show similarity , in 
chemical behaviour (Note 8). With your permission I 
propose briefly to review our knowledge of that type of 
chemical change known as substitution from the standpoint 
of residual valency. 

Substitution in the Paraffin Series . 1 

So far back as 1839 the fact was discovered that 
replacement of hydrogen by chlorine in the acetic acid, 
molecule does not lead to any essential modification in the 
properties of the acid. It is not a little remarkable there¬ 
fore that although much of the progress in organic- 
chemistry has been achieved by substitutions of the most 
diverse types, we are still unable to say that agreement 
has been reached with regard to the nature of the processes 
by which this replacement of one radical by another in a 
| molecule is brought about. Never has attention been con¬ 
centrated more closely than now on the study of what, for 
want of a better phrase, is termed the “ mechanism of 
chemical reactions ”—the processes which are covered and 
hidden by the sign of equality used, inaptly, in chemical 
equations—but the integrating mind, to the need for which 
Professor Frankland alluded on a recent occasion (Noteg), 
has not yet been evolved to reconcile the uncertain or con¬ 
tradictory answers vouchsafed to much patient experi¬ 
menting. Organic chemistry is not singular in this 
respect; as much might be said about controversies not 
yet settled which concern, themselves with such every-day 
phenomena as the chemistry of the candle-flame or of the 
rusting of iron. 

It is a commonplace that Kekuld, to whom theoretical 
chemistry owes so many fruitful suggestions, was of the 
opinion that substitution is not a process in which what 
may be called a direct exchange of radicals occurs, but is 
preceded by the temporary union of the molecules of 
carbon compound and addendum, followed by disruption 
into two new molecules, the substituted carbon compound 
being one of them.' It is clear, then, from the standpoint 
of KekulS’s hypothesis, that some degree of unsaturation 
is to be looked for in all carbon compounds and in all 
addenda. Hence, the paraffin hydrocarbons which furnish 
derivatives only by substitution; and under the older, more 
rigid view of valency propounded by Kekuld himself, are 
typically saturated compounds, supply the exceptions to 
prove the general validity of the hypothesis that addition 
precedes substitution. 

Before examining the case of these hydrocarbons, how¬ 
ever, some advantage may be gained if the behaviour of 
other groups of compounds be examined in the light of the 
idea underlying Kekuld’s view. By reference to the 
literature, it is evident that since tbe beginning of this 
century attention has been concentrated on the phenomena 
of substitution in the important group of carbonyl com¬ 
pounds, particularly the ketones and acids, which in many 
cases yield halogen substitution derivatives of one type. 
Thus methyl ethyl ketone when brominated in sunlight 
yields two bromoketobutanes of the constitution shown in 
the following formulae, and propionic acid with bromine 
and red phosphorus under Volhard’s conditions (Note zo) 
gives a-bromopropionic acid,— 

CH a Br*CO-CH a -CH 3 and CH 3 *CO-CHBrCH 3 (Note 11) 
CH 3 -CHBrCO*OH, 

the halogen occupying what is termed the a-position with 
reference to the carbonyl radical. Why is substitution 
easier in the niethyl group when it is present in the ketone 
or acid than when it occurs in methane, is one question 
that maybe asked. A second will inquire whether the 
carbonyl group has a directing influence, and, if so, by 
what means is it exercised. 

It has been supposed by Werner that the distribution of 
valency is disturbed by the introduction of the oxygen 
atom of $he carbonyl group into the molecule of the hydro- 
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, carbon; that this oxygen atom absorbs much of the valency 
- of the carbon atom of the carbonyl group, leaving less to 
bind its neighbour or neighbours, which results in their 
' having free valency, and thereby attaching substituents to 
themselves. This explanation, if accepted for the bromi- 
nation of ketones -and acids, also for the chlorination of 
ketones, does not account for the results recorded by 
Michael.and by Montemartini in the case of carboxylic 
acids. Michael has found that the &>chloro, not the 
a-cbloro, acid is the chief product (60—65 per cent) when 
homologues oi acetic acid are chlorinated (Note 12 ); and 
Montemartini states that if the radical CH occur in any 
part of the carbon chain the exchange of bydrogen for 
chlorine takes place in that position, however distant it 
may be from the carbonyl group of the acid (Note 13). 

CH 3 -CH a *CHCl*CH a : CO-OH 

(Michael) 

CH 3>CC1 ‘ CHa ' CH » Ci),0H - 

(Montemartini) 

At present there seems to be no clue to the reason why 
chlorine and bromine in these reactions behave alike 
towards ketones and not towards acids. 

An ^alternative explanation of this-reaction, which has 
", come to be widely accepted, is based on the remarkable 
property called desmotropy or dynamic isomerism, which 
certain of these carbonyl compounds exhibit. A desmo- 
tropic compound may exist in-two or more forms, and its 
peculiar isomerism is known to depend on the mobility of 
a hydrogen atom in the complex *CH 2 *C 0 ‘ whereby an 
equilibrium is set up of the type 

*CHa*CO* :£=±r *CH:C(OH)- 
... vg 1 '• Ketonic form Enolic form 

Of these two forms, the enolic is the more unsaturated, 
and presumably the more reactive (Note 14). Lap worth, 
making use of this desmotropic relationship, supposes that 
when the ketone reacts with halogen in dilute aqueous solu¬ 
tion three changes occur which, for the case of acetone, 
may be represented by the following expressions :— 
CH 3 -CO-CH 3 , -> CH 3 'C(OH):CH 2 

CH 3 *C(OH):CH*+Br 2 -> CH 3 *C(OH)BrCH 2 Br. 
CH 3 -C(OH)Br*CH a Br -> CH 3 -CO‘CH a Br f-HBr 

the first being one of slow enoiisation, accelerated cata- 
lytically by halogen acid, leading to the production of an 
unsaturated compound, which then by rapid addition of 
bromine and subsequent elimination of hydrogen bromide, 
conforms with Kekuld’s hypothesis. The intermediate 
compounds, it is true, have not been isolated, but a study 
of the dynamics of the reaction by Lapworth, and later by 
Dawson with his collaborators (using iodine instead of 
bromine), shows that this explanation is in harmony with 
the data obtained (Note 15). When the reaction is ap¬ 
plied to carboxylic acids under similar conditions, the view 
that it takes a similar course finds support from an investi¬ 
gation of the dynamics of the bromination of maloxnc acid 
m aqueous solution (Note 16). 

Whether evidence drawn from reactions found to take 
place in aqueous solution is relevant when bromination 
is effected by heating a carboxylic acid with bromine and 
red phosphorus may be doubted. Certainly it seems to 
afford no assistance in accounting for the course of chlori¬ 
nation in the acids examined by Michael and by 
Montemartini. Nevertheless, Aschan employs the keto- 
enolic hypothesis (Note 17) to elucidate the results of a 
recent inquiry into the 11 mechanism ” of the Volhard re¬ 
action (Note 18); and it may be added that racemisation 
has been found to occur when Icevo-vsXtnz acid is bromi- 
natedby Volhard’s method (Note 19)—a result which must 
follow if enoiisation take place, although susceptible of 
another explanation. _ 

.So far as 1 can form a judgment, no case has been made 
out for the, view that substitution of halogen for hydrogen 
' under Volhard’s conditions differs in its' w mechanism” 


from substitution in the paraffins. This opinion finds sup¬ 
port in the discovery jnst announced by Leuchs (Note 20) 
that, while the chief product of the bromination of dextro - 
/ 3 -carboxybenzyl-c-bydrindone— 


C 6 H 4 < < ^ a >CH-CH 2 -C6H 4 -CO a H -> 

CeH 4 < QQ 2 >CBrCHa*CeH 4 ‘COaH 

is the racemic compound, no less than ro per cent is the 
dwriro-bromo-derivative; therefore, the inference is clear 
that in the formation of the latter compound, if not of 
both, substitution was effected by a process in which 
migration of the hydrogen atom did not occur. 

Attention may now be directed to the question of 
i “ direct substitution,” which, in its simplest form, is en¬ 
countered in the paraffin series. As will be gathered from 
the following selection from among the various theories 
! propounded to account for the mechanism of substitution, 
alternative explan ations of the intermediate reactions leading 
up to substitution in these cases involve either elimination 
| of the hydrogen atom before introduction of the halogen, 

! or addition of the halogen in virtue of the supposed 
t residual valency of both molecules, followed hy disruption 
j of the complex thus formed into the known products of 
I the change. 

Dealing with these alternatives. in the order given, 
Arrhenius adopts a view of the process of substitution, 
which, including as it does his explanation of optical in¬ 
version and racemisation, should perhaps be given in his 
own words:— 

“Every valency linking can be broken ; this is true in 
all cases, since it is a necessary condition for every chemical 
reaction* An atom or an atomic complex is thereby re¬ 
moved from the molecule, and its place taken by another 
atom or atomic complex. One must therefore assume, as 
was first pointed out by Williamson, that the atoms or 
complexes separate themselves from the molecule from 
time to time, even when they do not react with other 
molecules. Consider now a molecule in which four dif¬ 
ferent atoms, A, B,C,and D, are bound to. one caxbon 
atom. The atoms A and B r which may possess equal 
charges, e.g., positive, are therefore separated at times 
from the molecule, and it may happen that they are 
both separated at one and the same time. It is therefore 
possible for them to change places on combining with the 
carbon atom again. This is synonymous with a trans¬ 
formation of the original molecule into its optical isomer 
(Note 21). 

Nef, making use of “ the conception of dissociation in 
its broadest sense,” is of opinion that the decomposition of 
ethane into hydrogen and ethylene at 8oo° " proves that 
an extremely small per cent of [its] molecules must exist 
at ordinary temperature in an active or dissociated con¬ 
dition,— 

CH 3 -CH 3 —CH 3 *CHa+H—* f (Note 22), 
consequently, when “chlorine reacts with ethane to give 
the monochloro- substitution product, we have this re¬ 
agent in the active molecular condition simply uniting by 
addition with the dissociated ethane particles,— 


•Cl, 


Ci«Cl 

+ H—CzH 5 ->| I HC 1 +C2H5CI. ] 

H C2H5 

Finally, he draws the conclusion that “ excluding reactions 
called ionic, a chemical reaction between two substances 
always first takes place by their union to form an additive 
compound.” 

Michael (Note 23), in many published papers, has 
emphasised the view that in the substitution of halogen 
for bydrogen in a saturated hydrocarbon or saturated acid 
the principal factors to be taken into account are the 
mutual chemical attraction of the two elements, on the one 
hand, and that of the halogen and carbon, on the other. 
By applying his “positive-negative” hypothesis to the 
directing influence of “relatively-positive” methyl, and 
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“ relatively-negative n carboxyl, be draws conclusions about 
the degree of firmness or looseness with which particular 
hydrogen atoms are bound to carbon in the molecule, and 
is thereby able to forecast with some success the position 
or positions in which replacement of hydrogen by halogen 
wifi occur. Flurscheim, in the discussion of the relation 
between the strength of acids and bases, and the quantita¬ 
tive distribution of affinity in the molecule, also makes use 
of the idea that the relative degree of firmness or looseness 
with which a hydrogen atom is held depends on the nature 
of the other atoms or radicals associated with the same 
carbon atom (Note 24). The hydrogen atoms therefore 
are not to be regarded as retained in the molecule with the 
same degree of firmness; in other words, valency is not a 
constant to be measured in units. 

It will be gathered, therefore, that Arrhenius and Nef, 
from different standpoints, support the idea that separation 
of hydrogen from the hydrocarbon precedes entry of the 
substituent into the molecule; Michael and Flurscheim 
are concerned chiefly with the distribution of valency in 
the molecule, which determines whether a particular 
hydrogen atom shall be displaced by hydrogen or not; 
Kekuli’s hypothesis requires addition to precede substitu¬ 
tion. Is there any experimental evidence to indicate where 
the balance of probability lies ? I think it can be argued 
that the phenomena of substitution observed with optically 
active snbstances do not lend support to the views of 
Arrhenius or of Nef, which imply actual or virtual disso¬ 
ciation, but that they point to the intermediate formation 
of an additive product, which undergoes scission as 
Kekule supposed. Such an additive product can he formed 
only if residual valencies be present in both carbon com¬ 
pound and addendum. 

The argument runs thus:—Unless valency has fixed 
direction in space, a conception now abandoned if modern 
theories of valency be accepted, the conclusion seems to 
be inevitable that dissociation of the optically active 
compound— 

CWXYZ into CWXY+Z, 

must lead to racemisation, the radicals W, X, Y, dis¬ 
tributing themselves in two-dimensional space, thus 
destroying the asymmetry; whence it follows that intro¬ 
duction of the substituent, V, into the molecule in place 
of Z can give rise only to an optically inactive product. 
Now, it is a well established fact that a radical attached 
directly to the asymmetric carbon atom may be replaced 
by another without racemisation following (Note 25). 
Therefore, preliminary dissociation being excluded, Kekuli’s 
additive hypothesis remains. But the prolonged study of 
that remarkable reaction known as the u Walden in¬ 
version” by Emil Fischer, McKenzie, and other investi¬ 
gators has led to results which, if the views formed 
independently by Fischer (Note 26), Werner (Note 27), 
^nd Pfeiffer (Note 28) may be accepted, are inexplicable 
unless a preliminary addition, effected as it is supposed by 
means of residual valencies, precedes this replacement of 
the eliminated radical by the substituent. 

The Walden inversion may be illustrated by a brief 
statement of some of the facts discovered in connection 
with the conversion of optically active chlorosuccinic acid 
into malic acid 

R-CH( 0 H)-C 0 2 H -> R-CHCl*CO a H 

R-CH(OH)*CO a H. 

Walden found that &zvo-chlorosuccinic acid, obtained from 
dextro-maXic acid, furnished either dextro - or kstw-malic 
acid, according to the reagent used to effect of the replace¬ 
ment of the Cl by the OH radical. 

(+Ag a O) Z-malic acid. 

/-Chlorosuccinic acid 

^ (+KOH) —> d-malic acid. 

And as the corresponding inversion was found to occur 
with dextro chlorosuccinic acid under similar conditions, a 
complete cycle of.changes can be brought about (Note 29). 


That preservation of optical activity, and not racemisation, 
should accompany the replacement of a radical, attached 
to the asymmetric carbon atom, by another is a fact of 
much theoretical interest, as has already been indicated; 
that a change in the sign of rotation should occur when an 
exchange of the same radicals is achieved by one reagent 
and not by another is a mystery, that deepens rather than 
diminishes with each addition to the list of inversions, 
already long, in which it has been observed (Note 30}. In 
all probability the discovery of the Walden inversion, as 
Prof. Frankland has said, "may mark an epoch in our 
views with regard to the mechanism of the process of 
substitution in general ” (Note 31). 

The Structure of the Benzene Molecule . 

The abandonment of the theory of the fixed valency unit 
in favour of the view that the carbon atom has both prin¬ 
cipal and residual valencies has raised afresh that perennial 
topic of controversy—the structure of the benzene molecule* 
Probably few will contest the statement that for practical 
purposes only three formula have emerged from the long 
discussion of the problem, viz., Kekuld r s oscillation formula 
with fixed valency units, for which much physical evidence 
has been pleaded ; Thiele’s formula, in which his theory 
of “ conjugated double linkings ” is applied to the Kekuld 
formula, with the consequence that the three double 
linkings disappear owing to self-neutralisation of the partial 
valencies, the benzene molecule thus containing six in¬ 
active double linkings (Note 32) * r and Armstrong’s “ centric” 
formula, in which by its residual valency “ each individual 
carbon atom exercises an influence upon each and every 
other carbon atom ” (Note 33}. The dotted lines indicate 
he residual valencies. 




Kekule. Thiele. Armstrong. 

The discovery of ryc/ooctatetraene has brought a new 
interest into the discussion (Note 34), for the structural 
formula assigned to this hydrocarbon shows alternate single 
and double linkings as in Kekuli’s symbol, and the optical 
behaviour (reftactivity) corresponds with that of benzene. 


CH - CH 



I! I! 

CH CH 

\h -CH 


But its chemical properties are entirely different from those 
of benzene.; it forms compounds not by substitution but by 
addition, and it has the reactivities of a highly unsaturated 
compound. If these experimental results be accepted, 
then—-as Willstatter shows—the peculiar properties of 
benzene are not to be explained by Kekule’s or Thiele’s 
formula, and the verdict is given in favour of the “ centric ” 
symbol—that earliest embodiment of the conception of 
residual valency, which Armstrong later turned to such 
good account in the quinonoid theory of colour identified 
with his name. 

The reference to the optical behaviour of w/oocta- 
tetraene may perhaps suggest the inquiryDo not the 
physical properties of the carbon compounds throw light 
on the questions that have been raised ? A little con¬ 
sideration will show that, on the contrary, the answer 
must beIt is only by chemical evidence that physical 
data can be interpreted or corroborated, and in the absence 
of such evidence the “ additive ” results which accrue from 
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physical observations have no bearing on questions in¬ 
volving the determination of structure or the structural 
transformations, which accompany a chemical change. 
For example* the anomalous results obtained by Bruhl j 
and by Sir William Perkin (Note 35) in the investigation 1 
of the refractivity and the magnetic rotation of certain un- j 
saturated compounds, remained without explanation until ] 
Thiele in 2899, by his hypothesis of partial valency, 
accounted for the comparative inactivity of the central 
pair of carbon atoms in compounds of this type—com- 1 
pounds which are characterised by containing alternate 
single and double linkings in their formulas 

*CH:CH'CH:CH* -> •CHBrCH:CH*CHBr 

This conception of Thiele’s has both focussed attention 
on the distribution of valency within the molecule, contri¬ 
buting largely to the wide acceptance oi theories of valency 
such as Werner’s, and given to the study of physical pro¬ 
perties—especially those “ constitutive ” properties of re¬ 
traction, dispersion, and magnetic rotation—an impetus 
which has by no. means spent its force. Further, the 
occurrence of this anomaly, “exaltation ” as it is called, is 
now relied on as evidence of the presence of this particular 
distribution of valency, with results which in Auwers’s 
hands have furnished important clues to the structural 
formulae of terpenes and other compounds. 

As additive properties become constitutive, so the value 
of a knowledge or the physical properties of a substance 
will tend to increase, but there-is little ground for hope 
that the problem of the constitution Of benzene will be 
solved from the physical side. The controversy which has 
arisen between Hantzsch and Auwers regarding the physical 
properties of cyifooctatetraene in relation to its .chemical 
structure is a case in point (Note 36}; the absence of 
optical exaltation in this hydrocarbon ib wholly un¬ 
expected ; but, on the other hand, the type of compound 
is entirely new. With benzene also the distribution of 
valency within the molecule differs from that in any known 
compound; our knowledge of it, admittedly far from com¬ 
plete, has been gained from the chemical side, and is 
summarised in the various structural formulae; but the 
limitations of the physical method of attack can be traced 
from Thomsen’s endeavour to determine its structure from 
thermochemical data (Note 37) to the more recent inven¬ 
tion of isorropesis. And, despite the evidence obtained 
from refractivities, we may not unreasonably demur to the 
suggestion that derivatives of benzene, which by their be¬ 
haviour towards substituting agents show, themselves to be 
wide apart in chemical properties, such as nitrobenzene 
and aniline on the one hand or chlorobenzene and phenol 
on the other, should respectively be classified together 
(Note 38). Undoubtedly, most useful information is ob¬ 
tained from a comparison of the physical properties of two 
related substances, the exact constitution of one of which 
is uncertain, but that of the other known. Therefore, 
bearing in mind the great development that has taken 
place recently in tim correlation of physical properties with 
chemical constitution by methods based on refraction and 
absorption, every chemist will welcome the entry of Dr. 
Lowry into that field of research on the relation between 
magnetic rotation and structure, which for all time will be 
associated with Sir William Perkin’s name. 

Substitution in the Benzene Series , 

Turning now to a discussion of the problem of substitu¬ 
tion in cyclic compounds, one important factor must not 
be overlooked; the even distribution of the residual affinity 
of the benzene molecule is disturbed by the introduction of 
a substituent. The study of substitution in benzene deri¬ 
vatives indicates that, as a consequence of this disturbance, 
a directing influence comes into play which, when the sub¬ 
stituent is changed, may vary in the. effect it exercises on 
the coarse of substitution. 

Arising probably from this even distribution of valency 


it is characteristic of benzene to furnish additive com¬ 
pounds in which six atoms of hydrogen or a halogen, but 
not two or four, become attached symmetrically to the 
molecule; substitution, however, occurs when a catalyser 
is present, such as the aluminium mercury couple for 
halogenation, or sulphuric acid for nitration or sulphona- 
tiori, leading initially to the production of mono-subBtituted 
derivatives. Whether the catalyser by association with 
the benzene molecule (Note 39) limits this additive 
capacity, or whether its function is to promote the elimina¬ 
tion of the halogen acid or water respectively (Note 40), is 
still a subject of discussion, but in the absence of a reaction 
of additive type it is not easy to account for facts such as 
the production of a certain amount of trinitropheaol when 
benzene is nitrated in the absence of sulphuric acid. 


( / N —H s O HOH — HNOa 

^ NO* " H-NOa J 


presence of 
sulphuric acid). 


(in absence of 
sulphuric arid). 


OH 

(Note 

4*) 


The much-debated questions still remain : Why and by 
what mechanism, when a second or third substituent is 
introduced into the molecule, is the orientation of the 
isomeric products determined by the radical or radicals 
already present ? For disubstitution, the ortho-para - and 
the mrfa-laws have been deduced, and the radicals which 
respectively promote mainly ortho-para substitution on the 
one hand and ^^-substitution on the other have been 
catalogued fNote 42). But these laws take account only 
of the orientation of the chief product or products, whereas 
all three derivatives, ortho , meta , and para, have been 
detected in most of the reactions studied, and their relative 
proportion m many cases is known to depend on the con¬ 
ditions, being affected by sucb influence as variations in 
temperature or in the medium employed (Note 43). 
Nitration of acetanilide, for example, furnishes a mixture 
of ortho- and ^ara-mtracetaniHde, but of aniline in the 
presence of much sulphuric acid yields chiefly meta- 
nitranUine (Note 43). And, to illustrate the inadequacy df 
the meta law, the fact that sulphonation of benzenesul- 
phonic acid with concentrated sulphuric acid at 230—240° 
famishes an equilibrium mixture of the meta - and para- 
disulphonic acids in the proportion of 2; 1 may be quoted 
(Note 44). 

In the exploration of this field many workers have 
participated, but the results, recorded almost as often in 
patent specifications as in journals, are Beldom quantita¬ 
tive, so great is the difficulty at times in isolating the minor 
product or products of the change* Recently, however, by 
a most ingenious use of melting-point curves and density 
determinations, Hoileman and his colloborators have 
carried out an exhaustive series of substitutions with small 
quantities of material and under known conditions 
(Note 45); yet after a survey of the whole field the con¬ 
clusions reached are:— 

x. That uncertainty cannot be removed until some 
basis exists for different reactions to be carried out under 
comparable conditions (Note 46). 

2. That even if the relative amounts of the isomerides 
formed when a radical C is introduced into each of the 
mono-substitution derivatives CgHs'A and C6H 5 'B be 
known, it is not possible to calculate the proportion in 
which the isomerides CgH^ABC will be produced when 
the radical C is substituted in the compound CgH^AB. 

Although the validity of the ortho-para - and of toe mia- 
laws may be impeached, they serve as a first approxima¬ 
tion, and many theories have been propounded to account 
for them. Armstrong has suggested that in orfho-para- 
substitution the additive compound is formed by associa¬ 
tion of the addendum with the carbon atom carrying the 
radical already substituted in the molecule (Note 47), 
whereas in m/fo-substituiion it arises by union of the 
addendum' with this radical (Note 48I, transformation to 
the respective disubstitution derivatives being effected 
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possibly in step-by-step progression, as conjectured by 
Lapworth (Note 49). Holleman, who also adopts the 
additive hypothesis,-is of the opinion that the radical 
already present in the molecnle may promote or retard the 
association ol the addendum with the pair of carbon atoms, 
to one of which it is itself attached. By the operation of 
. the first of the alternatives an ortho- and by conjugation 
a ^ara-derivative will arise; from the second a meta- 
derivative will result, when scission of the additive com¬ 
pound ensues. Holleman’s is the only hypothesis which 
has been submitted to the test of quantitative investiga¬ 
tion, and although, as already mentioned, the results do 
not suggest that finality has been reached, it marks an 
advance in the study of this obscure problem (Note 50). 

No discussion of substitution in the benzene series 
would be adequate without reference to the remarkable 
behaviour of amines and phenols. Unlike other mono¬ 
substitution derivatives, which do not differ markedly from 
benzene in reactivity, these furnish mono-, di-, and tri¬ 
derivatives very readily. With aniline or acetanilide, sub¬ 
stitution occurs first of all in the side-chain, being followed 
under appropriate conditions by removal of the substituent 
from the amino-group and entry into positions relatively 
ortho-, par cl, or both ortho- and bora to it. The earliest of 
these changes to be studied was the transformation of methyl- 
aniline into £ora-toluidinea; many of them have been dis¬ 
covered by Chattaway and his collaborators, and until a 
critical study of the chlorination of acetanilide was under¬ 
taken by Orton and Jones (Note $1 };itwas held that the 
changes, which occur only in the presence of hydrochloric 
. acid, were iff the type:— 


i Chbuicax* News, 
1 Sept xg, 1913 



CfcNHAc 
,/\ —HC 1 


NClAc 


NHAc 


Prom the dynamics of the reaction, it is now known that 
intra-molecular transformation from the side-chain to the 
ring dqes not occur, the agent promoting the substitution 
being chlorine arising from the following series of 
reactions:— 


NClAc 


NHAc 


NHAc 


+HC 3 : 


+C3a— 


As bromination has been shown to follow the same course, 
it is evident that no secure foundation now exists for the 
view, formerly widely held, that the reactivity of amines is 
intimately connected with the variable valency of nitrogen 
leading to initial substitution in the side-chain. 

Even were this view, now discredited, still applicable to 
the amines, it could hot be extended with the same cer¬ 
tainty to the phenols. Hence, in explanation of the rigid 
adherence to the ortho para- law observed among the 
mono- substitution derivatives of these two groups of com¬ 
pounds, it is noteworthy that Thiele (Note 52), for the 
phenols, suggests that the reactivity may be due to these 
substances being stable enolic forms of ketodihydro- 
benzenes, and that Orton (Note 53), for the amines, con¬ 
jectures that it may arise from the formation of dynamic 
somerides of quinonoid structure:— 

NAc 

NHAc 

O -*■ A- 

r. Ks 


OH 

H ? fr 

\y \// 

How far these suggestions may open up a new field of 
quiry into the “mechanism n of substitution remains to 


be seen ; it is at least interesting that their extension to 
the naphthalene series shows that not only does the re¬ 
activity of the naphthols and of a-naphthylamine recall 
that of phenol and aniline, but the orientation of their 
mono- substitution derivatives (Note 54). in almost every 
case is the . same as that of one or other of the six 
naphthaquinones, the existenceof whichhas^beenpredicted 
by Willstatter (Note 55), , 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

Parachutes for Aeroplanes. 

The audacious experiment of the aviator Pdgond, who - 
at a height of 300 metres left his aeroplane to descend to 
the ground by the help of a parachute, has brought to the 
front the interesting question of parachutes for aeroplanes. 
It was only about the year 1910 that the idea of employing 
parachutes for assuring the safety of aviators was con¬ 
sidered for the first time. Until then security was sought 
for only in the qualities inherent to the machine, any 
additional apparatus being considered inefficacious, if not 
dangerous. The problem of tbe use of parachutes is, 
indeed, a very particular one, for these apparatus must be 
ready to act whatever may be tbe position, speed, and 
height of the avion to which they are attached. That is 
the rear difficulty of the problem, a difficulty that a large 
number of inventors seem to ignore systematically. 
Ordinary experiments, in which the parachute is, at the 
start, placed in a convenient position, animated by a very 
slow speed, sometimes even with no speed at all, being 
far removed from the real conditions in whidx the 
apparatus has to work in all positions and at speeds of 
more then zoo kilometres an hour, and especially in¬ 
stantaneously in order that Us efficacy may be immediate. 
Lastly, it must be remembered that to descend a weight 
of 75 kilogrms. at a speed of 4 or 5 metres per second the 
surface of the parachute must have a development of 
60 square metres. It is, then, the complete condemna¬ 
tion of parachute garments, of which the most sadly 
celebrated were these of Reicheld, which caused the death 
of their inventor during an experiment at the Eiffel Tower. 
That is also the reason of the repeated failures of para¬ 
chutes of the umbrella system with stiff frames, tbe 
development of which is very uncertain. The only 
apparatus that, up till now, have given good results are 
the supple parachutes, ot which the principal ones are 
those of Hervieux, Cremoux, Dangy-Baillet, Bonnet, and 
Ochs. What characterises them all is the special 
arrangement enabling their instantaneous development, 
which is, indeed, the essential condition required. In the 
Hervieux parachute, the prototype of the Rind, the buffer 
springs are placed all along the periphery of the parachute, 
which is enclosed in a case, and the'springs are then 
strongly compressed. When a little spring is pressed the 
box opens, and the springs of tbe parachute shoot out 
violently, thus determining the immediate development of 
the silk of the parachute. In the Dangy-Baillet, Ciemoux, 
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and Bonnet parachutes it is a buffer filled with air, running 
along the whole or part of the periphery that produces the 
opening of the machine. In the Ochs system it is steel 
springs that do the work. 

The Struggle against Tuberculosis. 

Recently at the Academy of Sciences, M. Chauveau 
spoke of one of the means advised for fighting against 
tuberculosis—obligatory declaration. The advantages to 
be drawn from this declaration are perhaps somewhat 
illusory. Of what use will it be ? Of none; for it is 
impossible- to fight against the propagation of the germs. 
And then, again, says he, the germ is nothing after all; it 
is the ground that is everything. We live in an environ¬ 
ment infected with myriads of tuberculous germs and yet 
we are not all tuberculous. Only weakened organisms are 
affected, healthy organisms are refractory. M. Chauveau 
next calls attention to a long and costly experiment that 
he made concerning the virulence of tuberculosis, on 
a lot of 60 oxen that he had to feed for a long period before 
having them successively slaughtered. He likewise recalls 
ah experiment of clavelous contamination of which be is 
the author. 

Study of Rolling of Ships. 

M. Berlin, Chief Engineer for Naval Ship Building, 
when presenting, before the Academy of Sciences a work 
of M. Bogaert, a Belgian engineer, on the gyroscopic 
effect, especially brought to notice the study made in this 
work of the old pegged oscillograph, which was the first 
instrument employed to measure rolling. On this occasion 
he retraces the history of the double oscillograph which he 
employed for his observation on swell and rolling. The 
first instrument, a simple trial model, dates from 186S ; it 
was supplied with two pendulums, one of long, the other 
of short period. The first pendulum Could not reach the 
duration required, and that led M. Bertin to propose the 
combination of the gyroscope and the short pendulum 
which has never yet been realised. In 1871, in England, 
Mr. William Froude constructed an oscillograph with two 
pendulums, one of which was a large pendulum of a suit 
able period. From this example, the following year M. 
Bertin had an apparatus constructed conformable to his 
first idea, and which has given good results. 

The Individuality of Protozoa. 

The question has often been discussed to know if the 
protozoa, which frequently divide into two, keep or lose 
their individuality after this division. If, indeed, they 
kept it they would be immortal, since they can keep on 
dividing themselves indefinitely when they are in a suit¬ 
able environment. Weissman had also affirmed their 
immortality, that he opposed to the precarious duration of 
the bodies of higher animals. But this immortality does 
not appear to exist according to the latest experiments of 
Metchnikoff, who fed Paramesies with carmine grains. 
They at first swallow a great quantity, but after a few 
days they learnt to refuse them, and no longer swallow 
a single grain. Now if at this moment the Paramesie divides 
the individual daughters.have lost all remembrance of the 
former experiments and again absorb the carmine. The pro¬ 
tozoa that divides itself seems to cease to live as an indi¬ 
vidual and to give birth to two individuals, completely 
new; it is, then, not immortal. 

— ' ..* " '** " - .. ■■■■■■■'' ■ ' M 

CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES, 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademie 
des Sciences . Vol. clvi., No. 26, June 30, 1913. 

Preparation of Diphenylpentanes and the Corre¬ 
sponding Dicydohexylpentanes.—Paul Sabatier and 
M. Murat.—By direct hydrogenation over nickel of the 
.corresponding acids the authors have prepared three of the 
eighteen , possible diphenyl hydrocarbons derived from 
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pentane or its isomers, viz., i*5-diphenyl pentane from 
normal pentane and two from methyl-2*butane. When 
subjected to direct hydrogenation over nickel they are all 
converted into the corresponding dicyclohexylic hydro¬ 
carbons. It is noticeable .that all the diphenyl hydro¬ 
carbons are fluorescent, especially those of normal structure 
which possess a formic chain with & phenyl group at each 
end. The dicyclohexylic compounds are not fluorescent. 

Hydrates of Uranic Anhydride and Heat of 
Formation of Uranyl Nitrate.—M. de Forcrand.— 
Uranic acid, UO3.H2O, is a fairly-stable hydrate which 
boils at about 220° C. The dihydrate boils at 135° and 
effloresces rapidly at 8o e . It loses a' molecule of water 
(slowly) over sulphuric acid. The heat of formation of 
N 2 0 fiU 0 2 ( solid) from U 0 2 (sol.) 0$ (gas) and N* (gas), is 
+ 67*25 cal., and of N 2 06UO 2 (dissolved) 486*25 caL 
These values approach those given by copper. 

Chemical Lability and Absorption of Ultra-violet 
Rays.—Victor Henri.—According to the electronic theory 
of chemical reactions a substance which reacts easily Con¬ 
tains molecules which can easily liberate or exchange 
electrons, and the bonds between the atoms in the mole¬ 
cules are produced by electrons. The absorption of 
ultra-violet rays being an electronic property it might be 
supposed that there is a connection between the absorp¬ 
tion and the lability of substances. This conjecture is 
confirmed by the study of series of substances, belonging 
to the same chemical families, some being stable and the 
similar ones labile. It is observed that substances the 
molecules of which are labile strongly absorb the ultra¬ 
violet rays. 

Action of C 0 2 on Mineral Sulphides. — N. D. 
Costeanu.—C 0 2 has no action on the sulphides of silver, 
copper, cadmium, bismuth, and antimony when they are 
heated in an electrical resistance furnace and exposed to 
its action. With sulphide of silicon it gives silica* carbon 
monoxide, and sulphur, 2 C 0 2 + SiS 2 « 2 C 0 + 2 S+Si 0 2 . 

Composition of Gaseous Mixtures resulting from 
the Action of Water on Carbides of Uranium and 
Thorium.—P. Lebeau and A. Damiens.—When water 
acts on uranium carbide the gaseous mixture evolved has 
approximately the same composition when the same 
specimen is tested twice, but carbides containing graphite 
give very different results from those which contain no 
graphite. The former gave roughly 50 per cent of 
hydrogen, 24 per cent of ethane, and 13 per cent of 
methane, while the gases from non-graphitic specimens 
contain less free hydrogen and more methane, propane, 
butane, &c. 

Azoic Colouring Matters from Phenylisoxazolone. 
—Andre Meyer.—The author has prepared various dyes, 
both acid and substantive, from phenylisoxazolone, #.g\, 
benzene ^-sulphonate of sodium-azophenylisoxazolone, in 
order to compare their tinctorial properties with those of 
the pyrazol dyes. The Colours they produce are very 
often very similar to those produced by the corresponding 
derivative of pyrazol, but they exhibit much less resistance 
to the action of light. 

Composition of Water Gas.—Leo Vignon.—Water 
gas consists essentially of nearly equal volumes of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. It also contains carbon dioxide, 
and the author has proved that a small proportion of 
methane is always present. It is formed by the following 
reactions :— 

4CO 4 2 H 2 0 ■ ^^4 

2CO + 2H2 * CO2+CH4 
C 0 2 + 4H 2 * CH4+2H2O. 

Existence of Bromites.—J. Clarens.—When a solution 
of hypobromite is raised to about 8o° and then treated 
with an excess of ammoniacal salt it contains a compound 
which reacts in the cold on arsenious acid but has no 
action on ammoniacal salt. It is thus neither bromate 
nor hypobromite, but is probably bromite of formula 
BrOaM. 
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(Concluded from p, 149). 

Symmetric and Asymmetric Syntheses . 

It must not be supposed that the “ mechanism ” of substi¬ 
tution can be explained by reference only to the examples 
this, type of reaction which have been mentioned, or 
that the summary attempted in the restricted field of the re¬ 
placement of hydrogen by halogen is a complete picture of all 
the different views advanced to account for this chemical 
change. Rather, the effort has been made to indicate in 
broad outline the difficulties that beset any exploration of 
that debateabfe region which lies between the two sides of 
a chemical equation. But, as the wonderful story of carbon 
chemistry shows, the failure to comprehend the processes 
operative in substitution does not impede rapid progress in 
other directions. The study of the. mobility of radicals, 
desmotropy being only one of many examples of this 
phenomenon, continues to present fresh problems, of which 
that raised by Thorpe (Note 56) in connection with the 
mobile hydrogen atom of glutaconic and aconitic acids 
may be mentioned, as it revives a question of old standing: 
Do free units of valency exist in carbon compounds ? The 
syntheses of caffeine and certain alkaloids, of sugars and 
peptone-like polypeptides, of natural terpenes and camphor, 
of indigo and rubber, are well-known achievements, while 
natural processes, in which enzyme action plays a part, 
are yielding their closely guarded secrets to the persistent 
inquiry of Armstrong and his collaborators, who are probing 
the relationship between enzyme and substrate which Emil 
Fischer pictured as that of lock and key. Further, there 
is that large field of work which includes not only the 
Walden inversion but new problems of asymmetry, with 
which the names of Frankland, Pope, Werner, and others 
are associated; while Barlow and Pope’s conception of 
the telatiort of valency to atomic volume, by correlating 
crystalline structure with the composition, constitution, 
and configuration of carbon compounds, has given a new 
interest so the study of crystallography, 

Nor is progress less rapid in that other important branch 
of chemistry—the. unravelling of the structure of natural 
products. The, constitution of rubber is approximately 
known; most of the alkaloids have been explored with a 
greater or less degree of completeness ; and now the study 
of starch (Note 57), chlorophyll, and haematin (the non- 
proteid constituent of haemoglobin} (Note 58) has been 
taken up afresh during the , last three years, with results 
which, in the case of the two latter, eclipse in importance 
and interest all that was previously known. Tn whatever 
direction we may look, there is the same evidence that we 
can take to pieces the most complicated structure which 
nature has devised, and by the aid of valency conceptions 
'can fit the pieces into a formula which is an epitome of 
the chemical activities of the molecule. Again, in many 
cases the resources of our laboratories enable us to build 
up the structure thus displayed, and to establish the 
identity of nature T s product and our own. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that all these syntheses leave untouched 
and unexplained the profound difference between the con¬ 
ditions we find necessary to achieve our purpose and those 
by which the plant of animal carries on its work in presence 


of water and at a temperature differing only slightly from 
the normal* It is, of course, a well-known fact that an 
enzyme under the appropriate conditions can bring about 
the same chemical transformation of a substrate as is 
effected by the living Cell from which it can be separated; 
but our knowledge of these complex, ill-defined, nitro¬ 
genous organic compounds is relatively very meagre ; they 
are difficult to purify, and their composition—apart from 
any question of structure—is largely unknown. Yet 
because Wohler chanced to discover that urea can be pro¬ 
duced synthetically from an inorganic source the conclusion 
is not infrequently drawn that all chemical changes in 
living substance are brought about by ordinary chemical 
forces (Note 59). Probably everyone present will concur' 
in that view, but the assent, if given, can hardly arise from 
a consideration of the facts, of which there is no great 
store. Where, so little is known accurately, chemistry is 
not on very safe ground if she infer the test; What 
common basis of comparison exists between Wohler’s 
process and the metabolic changes by which urea is pro¬ 
duced in the living body ? What evidence have we that 
because an enzyme and an inorganic agent under different 
conditions give rise to the same end product, the driving 
force is the same, although the lines along which it is 
exercised are very different ? I think it is not the least of 
the many services .which Prof. Meldola has rendered to 
chemistry, that he has given us this warning:—“ If we 
have gone so far beyond Nature as to make it appear un¬ 
important whether an organic compound is producible by. 
vital chemistry or not, we are running the risk of blockading 
whole regions of undiscovered modes of chemical action 
by falling into the belief that known laboratory methods 
are the equivalents of unknown vital methods ” (Note 60). 

I turn now to a no less interesting question than that 
involved in enzyme reactions, namely, the wide distribution 
in plants and animals of single asymmetric substances 
which if synthesised in the laboratory would be produced 
as inactive mixtures of both asymmetric forms. It has 
been argued that the occurrence of racemic compounds in 
nature, although infrequent, is a proof that in the organism, 
as in vitro , they are in all cases the initial products from 
which, when separated into antipodes, one of the asym¬ 
metric compounds is utilised in the life processes, and the 
other left. But whether this be the case, or whether only 
the one asymmetric form result from the synthesis, Pasteur 
firaly held the view that the production of single asym¬ 
metric compounds or their isolation from the inactive mix¬ 
ture of the two forms is the prerogative of life. Three 
methods were devised by Pasteur to effect this isolation, 
and in only one of them are living organisms—yeasts or 
moulds—employed; but Prof. Japp, in his address to this 
Section at Bristol in 1898, emphasised the fact, hitherto 
overlooked, that in the two others, nevertheless, “ a guiding 
power [is exercised by the operator] which is akin ini ts 
results to that of the living organism, and is entirely 
beyond the reach of the symmetric forces of inorganic 
nature.” Hence, to quote again from his address, “ only 
the living organism with its asymmetric tissues, or the 
asymmetric products of the living organism, or the living 
intelligence with its conception of asymmetry, can (bring 
about the isolation of the single asymmetric compound]. 
Only asymmetry can beget asymmetry.” After an ex¬ 
haustive review of the subject, Japp came to the conclusion 
that the failure to synthesise single asymmetric compounds 
without the intervention, either direct or indirect, of life is 
due to a permanent disability, and although'—as was to be 
expected—this conclusion was challenged (Note 61), the 
only “ asymmetric syntheses ” effected since that time have 
been operations controlled by the chemical association of 
an optically active substance with the compound under¬ 
going the synthetical change (Note 62), 

Recently the problem has assumed' a more hopeful 
character. Ostromisslensky (Note 63) in 1908 made the 
remarkable discovery that inactive asparagine, which is 
not racemic but a mixture of the desetro - and tevo-forms in 
molecular proportion, gave a separation of one or othe 
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isomeride when its saturated solution was inoculated by a t may be stimulated and developed. If the Civic Uni 


crystal of glycine—a substance devoid of asymmetry. 
Now Eriemneyer claims to have achieved a true asym¬ 
metric synthesis by boiling an aqueous solution of inactive 
asparagine for sixteen hours, when by crystallisation part 
of the dextro-iatm separated in an almost pure state 
(Note 64). The theoretical conclusions which led to this 
investigation are of much interest because they raise afresh 
the question whether without displacement of the indi¬ 
vidual radicals, and apart from antipodes, more than one 
compound can exist, in the molecule of which two carbon 
atoms are united by a single linking (Note 65). As an 
illustration, reference may be made to the malic acid 
series, in which three optically active compounds are 
known, the dextro-zcld, the Icevo- acid, and Aberson’s acid 
(Note 66). In the Uevo- series the three isomer ides obtain¬ 
able by rotation of one of the carbon atoms with its 
attached radicals relatively to the other would be— 

H H H 

• • • 

OHC*CO a H OHC-CO a H OHC-CO a H 

COaH-i-H H’G:CO*H H-i-H 

*■ * • 

H H C 0 2 H 

£>tZPO-acid, —5'8°. {Not isolated)* Aberson’s acid, [o]o +9 8 P . 

With the inactive asparagine it is supposed by Erlenmeyer 
that prolonged heating in aqueous solution produces a 
rotation of this type, possibly to an unequal extent or in 
opposite directions in the dextro - and lavo-iotms, whereby 
the products being no longer antipodes become separable 
by ordinary laboratory methods. It is too early yet to say 
whether, by exclusion of all asymmetric influences, the 
riddle has been solved, but it is easy to understand with 
what interest confirmation of Eilenmeyer’s results is 
awaited. 

Honours Students and Post-Graduate Scholarships. 

In bringing this address to a conclusion, it will not be 
an innovation if I refer—it shall be only briefly—to the 
training of those who will cany on and amplify the work 
which we in this generation have attempted to do. This 
section stands for the advancement of chemistry which 
includes, so closely are pure and applied chemistry inter¬ 
twined, the advancement of chemistry as applied to in¬ 
dustry. Once again the cry has been raised in the press 
(Note 67) that chemists trained in our Universities are of 
little value in industrial pursuits; they are too academic ; 
they are not worth their wage—little as that often is, 
whether judged by a labourer’s hire or the cost of a uni¬ 
versity training. It may be so. On the other hand, it is 
possible the employer obtains all that he pays for, and by 
paying more would receive in return much more by the 
inducement offered to more highly trained men to enter 
the field. Three years 7 training for the ordinary degree 
cannot carry a student very far in chemistry, and this pre¬ 
liminary training—for it is little more—is insufficient to 
equip the young graduate for more than routine work. 
With the Honours student it is otherwise. He must either 
enter on his three years 1 residence at a University with a 
knowledge which does not fall below the requirements of 
the Intermediate Examination, and devote the greater part 
of his time to his Honours subject, or he roust be prepared 
to spend a fourth year to reach the necessary standard. 
More highly equipped in the academic sense than a man 
who has worked only for the ordinary degree, he un¬ 
doubtedly is, yet there is seldom time to begin his training 
in research methods or in methods of commercial analysis 
where rapidity rather than extreme accuracy is the object 
in view. 

Two reforms, I venture to think, are needed: the first 
would avoid early specialisation, which is apt to be dis¬ 
astrous, the second would encourage post-graduate training 
in directions where the student's inclinations or aptitude 


versities, established in virtue of charters drafted mainly 
on similar lines and inspired by similar aims, could come 
to some agreement requiring three years 7 residence, subse¬ 
quent to the Intermediate, for an Honours degree in 
chemistry, the first reform would be effected—it is a 
measure for which a strong case can be made out. If, 
further, they could see their way to standardise their 
Ordinances and Regulations for the M.Sc. degree, cease 
to confer it on Honours graduates of one or more years 7 
seniority in return for payment of a fee, and confine it to 
graduates - not necessarily Honours graduates—who have 
carried out an approved piece of research during not less 
than one academic year, Selection Committees, Boards of 
Directors, or individual employers would have some clue 
to the type of man before them. I would go further and 
suggest that the interchange of Honours graduates between 
the Civic Universities, or between them and other Uni¬ 
versities or Colleges, if it could be arranged, would be of 
much benefit to the student himself. No University in 
this country is wealthy enough to attract to its service 
teachers who are pre-eminent in each branch of chemistry. 
How great, then, would be the gain to an Honours 
graduate working for the M.Sc. degree, if, instead of being 
associated with the same teacher during the whole of his 
academic career, he could migrate from the place which 
had trained him to spend part, or the whole, of his time 
in the laboratory of an Armstrong, a~Donnan, a Perkin, or 
a Ramsay, during that most critical period when he is 
sorting out his own ideas and learning how to use his 
fingers and his wits. But whether enforcement of the 
longer training for the Honours degree be possible; whether 
a research degree as a step to the Doctorate be desirable 
or practicable, there can be no doubt that the urgent need 
°f the present time is the provision of scholarships and 
exhibitions, sufficient in value to secure at least a bare 
livelihood, for post-graduate work. He who is able to 
convert Education Committees and private donors to the 
view that a far better return fox the money could be assured 
if part of the large expenditure on scholarships for matricu¬ 
lated or non-matriculated students were diverted to post¬ 
graduate purposes, will have done a service to science and 
the State the value of which, in my opinion, cannot be 
overestimated. 
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PROGRESSIVE BROMINATION OF TOLUENE.* 
By JULIUS B. COHEN and P. K. DUTT. 


A. K, Miller {Trans., i8g2, lxi. f 1023) studied the action 
of bromine on ortho- and para-bromotoluene separately 
and identified the dibromotoluenes formed in each case by 
oxidising the products to the corresponding benzoic acids 
and fractionally crystallising the barium salts. His results 
maybe summarised as followsOrtho-brbmotoluene gave 
the 2:5-dibrpmo- compound as the principal product 
together with a smaller quantity of the 2 : 4-derivative; 
para-bromotoluene gave, as the main product, 3 :4-deriva¬ 
tive and a smaller quantity of the 2 :4 compound. 

In comparing these results with those of chlorination of 
ortho- and para-chlorotoluenes (Cohen and Dakin, Trans., 
1901, lxxix., mi) considerable discrepancies appear. In 
the case of chlorination of ortho chlorotoluene the main 
products were the 2 ; 4 and 2:3, and a smaller quantity 
of 2 :6 derivative, whilst the presence of 2: 5-compound 
seemed probable but not certain. In the case of the para- 
compound, the 2 : 4 is the main product and not 3: 4, as j 
found by Miller in the case of bromination. 

Considering this difference in the orienting effect of the 
two halogens we thought it desirable to repeat Miller’s 
work and extend it along the same lines as were followed 
in the case of chlorination. 

Incidentally, we examined the mixed monobromo- 
toluenes—the first product of the action of bromine on 
toluene—to detect any trace of the meta-compound if 
formed. We also carried our investigation as far as the 
tribromo- stage. 

In the following table the results of bromination and 
chlorination are given side by side, the principal product 
being placed first in each case and a trace indicated by 
brackets:— 


Bromination products. Chlorination products. 

Toluene. ,-*-— - 1 -' 

Ortho-, para- (meta). Ortho-,-para-. 

Monohalogen Compounds. 

Ortho- compound 2 : 5 ; 2:4 2 : 4 ; 2 :3 ; 2 :6 ; 

(a = 5) 

Para - compound 2 :4; 3 :4 2:4; 3 :4 

Meta- compound 215; 3^4; (3 : 5) 2 :5 i 3 : 4 


2:3 

Dihalogen Compounds, 

8:3:652:3:3 

2 : 3:4 

2:4 

2:4:5; (2:4:6) 

2:4:5; 2:3:4 

2:5 

2:4:5; (2:3:5); 

(2:4:6} 
2:3j6; 2 : 4:5 

2:6 

(2:3:6) 

2:3:6 

2-.3:6 

5:4 

2:4:3; ( 3 : 4 : 5 ) 

2:4:5 

3 : 5 

2:3:5 

2 : 3:5 


* Read before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913. 


Attention is directed to the difference produced by 
chlorination and bromination of orthohaloid toluenes in 
the orienting effect, which is most marked in the case of 
the monohalogen compound and the 2:3 and 2 :5 halogen 
derivatives. 


A SERIES OF MIXTURES OF NITRO-COMPOUNDS 
AND AMINES WHICH ARE COLOURED 
ONLY IN THE LIQUID STATE.* 

By C. K. TINKLER, D.Sc. 

Whilst engaged in an investigation as to the cause of the 
colour of certain alkyl iodides of cyclic bases in igo8, it 
was noticed by the author that in some cases nitro-com- 
pounds like these alkyl iodides, when dissolved in fused 
diphenylamine, gave coloured solutions. In the case of 
the nitro compounds, however, the colour often disappears 
on cooling. The investigation in connection with nitro¬ 
compounds was not pursued very far at that time, but it 
has recently been extended. 

The most suitable substances for the demonstration of 
this phenomenon are mixtures of diphenylamine with one 
of the following nitro-compounds: o-, m-, and p-cblor- 
nitro-benzene, m- and p-nitrobenzaldehyde, />-brom nitro¬ 
benzene, tetra-nitrometbane. By enclosing one of these 
mixtures between two test-tubes placed one inside the 
other the phenomenon is well demonstrated. Thus, a 
mixture of diphenylamine and para chlor-nitrobenzene, 
which is colourless at the ordinary temperature, acquires a 
reddish yellow colour when held in the hand, and loses 
this colour when the temperature falls. 

A mixture of diphenylamine and ^-nitro-benzaldehyde 
shows a deep red colour at i° above body temperature, 
returning to the colourless state on cooling. A mixture of 
diphenylamine and tetranitromethane shows a dark brown, 
nearly black, coloration, but on cooling in a mixture of ice ' 
and salt this colour entirely disappears. On repeating the 
last experiment several times, however, a permanent green 
colouring is produced, which is probably due. to the decom¬ 
position of the nitro-compound. In other cases the mixture 
undergoes no change on keeping. Thus, a mixture of 
diphenylamine and chlor-nitrobenzene prepared five years 
ago shows the phenomenon as well now as when first 
prepared. 

Attempts to precipitate the coloured substances from 
solution give interesting results. Thus, by treating a con¬ 
centrated alcoholic solution of a mixture of diphenylamine 
and ^-nitrobenzaldehyde with water a red semi-solid mass 
is obtained, which, however, on complete solidification, 
produced by agitation, is perfectly white. 

From analogy with compounds of amines and nitro¬ 
compounds, such as trinitrobenzene, picryl chloride, &c., 
prepared by previous investigators, it would appear that 
the colour of these mixtures under consideration is prob¬ 
ably due to the combination of nitro-compound and amine 
in the liquid state only, and hence various physico-chemical 
investigations of the fused mixtures were undertaken. 

The following results were obtained in this connection:— 

1. No evidence was obtained of the separation of a 
compound in the solid state by cooling a fused mixture. 

2. No break was observed in the curve, densities: com¬ 
position, either in the case of a mixture showing the 
phenomenon, or in the case of a mixture of.trinitrobenzene 
and diphenylamine where a compound exists in the solid 
state. 

3. A very slight rise of temperature was observed when 
the fased constituents were mixed. 

4. No direct evidence of the formation of a compound 
was obtained by the determination of the viscosity: com¬ 
position curve for one of the mixtures showing the 
phenomenon. 

* Read before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913, 
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Study of Hydroaromatic Substances. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 
ON THE THERMAL PROPERTIES OF 
- BINARY MIXTURES.* 

By ERNEST VANSTONE. 


Binary mixtures of compounds of the type Ph a 3 Ph 
have been investigated by the method of thermal analysis. 
‘Thermal diagrams have been obtained for mixtures of 
benzoin with each of the following substances Eenzyl- 
aniline, benzylidene aniline, dibenzyl, azobenzene, ben2il. 
hydrazobenzene, benzanilide, and also for mixtures of 
benzil with each of the following:—Dibenzyl, azobenzene, 
stilbene, hydrobenzoin, benzanilide. The diagram for 
benzylidene aniline—benzanilide has also been obtained. 
In all cases the thermal diagram has a V form, containing, 
one eutectic point. In no case was there any evidence of 
compound formation, but solid solutions are formed to a 
limited extent in all cases. For benzoin eutectics botbthe 
temperature and concentration of the eutectic mixture is a 
function of the melting-point of the other constituent. This 
is seen from the table below. 

Benzoin Eutectics. * V;- „ 


. Substance. , 
Benzylaniline ... 
Benzylidene aniline 
Dibenzyl» .. .. 

Azobenzene .. .. 

Benzil .. .. .. 

Hydrazobenzene.. 
Benzanilide .. .. 


T " s 

- Eutectic 

Concentration. 

Melting-point. 

temp. 

Per cent benzoin. 

34 *a*C. 

3 2 ’ 4 ° C. 

3 ’ 

- 49*8 

• 47‘0 

3 

5 i-2 

50*2 

3*5 

66*2 

63*8 

6*0 

94*2 

84*0 

*V 8 

130*5 

98-4 

42 

160*8 

116-6 

64 


The molecular volumes of the various substances have 
been determined. It is found that at the temperature of 
the melting-point the unsaturated substance has often a 
greater molecular volume than the saturated substance. 
No relation could be found between molecular volumes 
and eutectic points. Binary mixtures of benzylidene 
aniline, benzylaniline, stilbene, and dibenzyl with these 
substances are also discussed. 


THE SATURATED ACIDS OF LINSEED OIL.* 


acid, and a trace of oleic acid. No myristic or arachidic 
acids were found. An investigation of .the mixture by the 
methods recommended for the separation of saturated 
fatty acids has shown that it consists of 68 per cent stearic 
acid, and the remainder of palmitic acid, with 4*5 per cent 
oleic acid. The most satisfactory results were given by a 
combination of the methods devised by Hehrier and Mitchell 
(Analyst, 1896, 321) and Kreis and Hafner (Ber,, 1913, 
xxxvi., 2766). The separation of the acids was very 
tedious, and a much more satisfactory method is desired. 
When more than two acids are present the quantitative 
separation is a matter of great difficulty. 


THE 

STUDY OF HYDROAROMATIC SUBSTANCES.* 


r. Bromoxylenols obtained from Dimeihpi Idihydroresorcin 
{.Pm . Chem . Sac*, 1912; xxviii., 332). 

During .the past year work has ;been largely concerned 
With the transformation of certain hydroaromatic sub¬ 
stances into bromoxylenols. These conversions were 
originally .noticed during the action of phosphorus penta- 
biomide on dimethyidihydrqresorcm $ourn. Chem, Sue., 
1903, lxxxiii., no), when the main initial products are not 
bromoxylenols, but are hydroaromatic in nature, the 
principal ones isolated being dibromo- and tribromo- 
dhnfcthylcyclohexanones. 

As the original reaction is very complicated, it was 
decided to study the transformations using the pure above- 
mentioned cyclic ketones, and as a result of the work so 
far concluded it has been established that— 

(a) The action of heat on dibromodimethylcyclohexe.none 
(I.) gives rise to 5-bromo-o-3-xylenol (II.) and 6-bromo-o- 
4-xylenol (III.). 



C(CH 3 ). 

CH, 

HaC/^CH: 

• / x . ch 3 

BxcMcO 

\y 0H * 

CBr 

11. 

I. 


CH 



III. 


OH 


By R. S. MORRELL, M.A., Ph.D, 

A summary of the literature on linseed oil jn Czapek’s 
“Biocheraie der Pflanzen,” i., 121, and Lewkowitsch ? s 
“Oils, Fats, and Waxes ” (fourth edition), ii., 50, shows 
that in addition to the unsaturated acids, linolinic, linolic, 
and oleic acids, the following saturated acids have been 
identified:—Palmitic and myristic acids in about equal 
proportions. 

Haller (Comptes Rendus, cxlvi., 259, 1906), by fractional 
distillation of the methyl esters obtained from linseed oil, 
was able to separate appreciable quantities of palmitic and 
stearic acids and much smaller quantities of arachidic 
acid. 

The occurrence of stearic acid in linseed oil seemed 
worthy of further investigation, not only for its practical 
importance, but also for its relationship to the unsaturated 
acids present. It is well known that when linseed oil is 
heated with lead oxide and allowed to cool a solid separates 
out, whose quantity is increased by addition of petroleum 
or turpentine. No record of a systematic investigation of 
this deposit has been published. The lead salts obtained 
from linseed oil from different sources were freed from un¬ 
saturated acids, and yielded a mixture of acid, melting- 
point 52—54 0 C., molecular weight 282—3, and iodine value 
5—8. The acids consisted of stearic acid, with palmitic 

* Itead before the British Association {Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913), 


In the first of these rearrangements a methyl group has 
wandered, as previously noted, from carbon atom 1 to car¬ 
bon atom 2; but in the second case from carbon atom 1 
to carbon atom 6. 

( 5 ) The action of dilute alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
on dibromodimethylcyclobexenone gives rise to 5-bromoo- 
3-xylenol and 4: 5*dibrorao-o-3*xylenol (V.). 

(c) Trihromodimethylcyclohexenone (IV.) gives, under 
the influence of heat or alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
mainly 4 : 5-dibromo-o-3*xylenol (V.) and another bromo- 
xylenol, which has not so far been characterised. 


C(CH 3 )* 

CH. 

H 2 C /\cHBt 

/V 

BrC s^^JcO 

Bt \/ 

CBr 

Br 

TV. 

V. 


The constitutions of 5*bromo-o-3-xylenol, 6-bromo-o- 
4-xylenol, and 4 : 5-dibromo-o-3-xylenol have been 
definitely established by synthetic methods (jfourn . C hem, 
Soc 1913, ciii.). 

* Report of the Committee, consisting of Prof. W. H. Perkin (Chair¬ 
man), Prof. A. W. Crossley (Secretary), Dr. M. 0 Forster, Dr. H. R. 
Le Sueur, and Dr. A. McKenzie. Read before the British Association 
(Section B), Birmingham Meeting, 1913. 
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, 2. Derivatives of Isopropyldi hydroresorcin. 

The method for the preparation of isopropyldihydro- 
resorcin (yourh, Chem. Soc ., igoa, Ixxxi., 675) has been 
improved so as.to yield 75 per cent of the theoretical 
amount of the dihydroresorcin. 

i-Isopropylcyclohexan-3-ol and i-isopropylcyclohexan- 
3-one have been prepared t and it is intended to use them 
as starting-points for the preparation of several meta- 
terpene derivatives. 


THE 

STUDY OF PLANT ENZYMES PARTICULARLY 
WITH RELATION TO OXIDATION.* 

The inquiry has been continued in various directions 
during the past year, as shown by the following list of 
communications to the Royal Society . 

(a) M Herbage Studies. II. Lotus corniculatus and 
Trifolium repens , Cyanophpric Plants.” By H. E. 
Armstrong, E. F. Armstrong, and E. Horton, 

Studies on Enzyme Action. XIX. Urease, II. 
Observations bn Accelerative and Inhibitive Agents.” By 
~H. E. Armstrong, M. Benjamin, and E. Horton. 

(c) “Studies on the Processes Operative in Solution: 
^{XXX.) and on Enzyme Action (XX.). The Nature of 
Enzymes and of their Action as Hydrolytic Agents.” By I 
E. F. Armstrong and H. E. Armstrong. - 

(d) “ Studies on Enzyme Action (XXL).' Lipase. III.” 
By H. E. Armstrong and H. W. Gosney. 

(*)-“ The Role of Oxydases in the Formation of the 
Anthocyan Pigment of Plants.” By F. Keeble and E. F. 
Armstrong (in the “ Journal of Genetics 

(/) “ The Formation of the Anthocyan Pigments of 
Plants. "IV. The Chromogens.”. By F. Keeble, E, F. 
Armstrong, and W. N. Jones. . . 

(g) “ The Formation of the Anthocyan Pigments of 
Plants. V. The Chromogens of White Flowers.” By 
W. N. Jones. 

(h) “The Formation of the Anthocyan Pigment3 of 
Plants. VI.” By F. Keeble, E. F. Armstrong, and W. 
N. Jones. 

Considerable progress has been made in elucidating the 
part played by oxidising catalysts in the production of 
plant pigments. By means of suitable agents—in par¬ 
ticular benzidine and a-naphthol-oxydases and peroxy- 
dases can be localised in plants both in the flower petals 
.and in the vegetative parts. Evidence has. been accumu¬ 
lated in favour of the hypothesis that the soluble sap 
; pigments of plants are formed by the oxidation of a 
colourless chromogen through the agency of an oxydase. 
The method has been applied with success to certain 
problems in genetics. 

The' sap pigment may be reduced to the colourless 
chromogen by the agency of a reducing substance. Such 
a change takes place when the coloured cell is stimulated 
by a hormone (a substance which penetrates the cell 
membrane) under conditions in which the amount of water 
present is a minimum. When the conditions are reversed 
and there is an excess of water in the system, the chromogen 
is reoxidised. Both the reducing substance and the re 
duced pigment are soluble in aqueous alcohol of a suitable 
strength (90 per cent). After extraction of a coloured 
petal by alcohol of this strength, both the solution and the 
extracted petal are colourless; but they can be caused to 
recover their original colour—the solution on evaporation 
of the alcohol and dissolution of the residue in water, the 
petal on warming in water. There is evidence that the 
.flower contains an excess of chromogen beyond that 

* Second Report of the Committee, consilitmgof Mr. A. D. Hall, 
(Chairman}, Dr. E. F. Armstrong (Secretary). Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
Prof. F. Keeble, and Dr. E. J. Russell. Read before the British 
Association (Section B), Birmingham Meeting, igi3. 


[ normally converted into pigment. The reducing substance 
is not destroyed by boilingit cannot therefore be classed 
as an enzyme. The experiments afford proof of the ex¬ 
istence of an oxidising-reducing mechanism in the cell sap 
which controls the formation of flower colour and is itself 
regulated by the condition of concentration of the cell sap. 
Dilution favours oxidation, concentration alters the balance 
in the opposite direction. 

Very little progress has yet been made in determining 
the chemical nature of the sap pigments. The researches 
of A. G. Perkin have made it almost certain that the 
soluble yellow pigments belong to the class of hydroxy- 
flavones of which quercetin is the best known representa¬ 
tive. On genetical grounds there is strong evidence in 
favour of regarding these yellow pigments as antecedents 
of the red, magenta, and blue sap pigments. By hydro¬ 
lysis and subsequent reduction and oxidation or by hydro¬ 
lysis and oxidation i red pigments have been obtained 
from a number of yellow flowers, such, for example, as 
the wallflower, daffodil, and primrose; it is possible that 
the coloured varieties of these species may arise in a similar 
manner. 

The most fruitful discovery during the year has been 
the proof afforded by Chodat that the action of tyrosinase 
on an amino-acid, e.g., glycine, gives rise to the pro¬ 
duction of formaldehyde, ammonia, and carbon dioxide. 
Elements are thus available for the production of all 
manner of complex compounds and the method has a wide 
application. Starting, for example, from a mixture of the 
glucoside arbutin with glycine, it is possible, by the action 
of emulsin and an oxydase at the ordinary temperature, to 
obtain first a red compound, then a brownish black sub¬ 
stance, as well as a volatile compound possessing the/ 
characteristic odour of ripe plums. In short,, both the 
colour and odour of the ripe fruit are obtained by a bio¬ 
logical synthesis from the glucoside and an amino acid. 
This synthesis appears of general application, and is being 
further studied. Presumably the colours produced in this 
manner are those characteristic of the fruit and leaves of 
the plants rather than of the flower petals. The inter¬ 
action appears to involve the oxidation of the phenolic 
constituent of the glucoside either to an ortho - or to a 
quinone, the, condensation to quinhydrone and the 
interaction of this compound with ammonia and formalde¬ 
hyde. Afe/o-phenols do not undergo the same trans¬ 
formation. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF AROMATIC 
NITROAMINES AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES, 
AND ITS RELATION TO SUBSTITUTION 
IN BENZENE DERIVATIVES.* 

The Transformation of Acylchloroaminohenzenes and the 
Chlorination of Anilides . , The Reactions of Chloro - 
amines in Aqueous Solution , (With W. H. Gray, 
B.Sc.). 

In a previous report (Reports, 1910) we have given a sum¬ 
mary of the results of a large number of experiments on the 
transformations of chloroamines into the isomeric chloro- 
anilides, Ar.NCl-.Ac —ClAr.NH.Ac ; it was shown that 
this change could not be regarded as an intramolecular re¬ 
arrangement, but consisted primarily of a reversible reaction 
of hydrogen chloride with the chloroamine ; thus,— 
Ar.NCl.Ac + HCl Ar.NH.Ac+Cla -> 

CLAr.NH.Ac+HOI, 

followed by a direct irreversible interaction of chlorine and 
the anilide. - - 

In these experiments the medium was aqueous acetic 
acid containing not less than 50 per cent of acetic acid. 

* Report of the Committee, consisting of Prof. F, S. Kipping 
(Chairman), Prof. K. J. P. Orton (Secretary), Dr. S. Ruhemann, and 
Dr. J. T. Hewitt. Read before the British Association (Section B), 
Birmingham Meeting, 19x4. 
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We have now examined the behaviour of acetylchloro¬ 
aminobenzene in pore aqueous solution, and have dis¬ 
covered an interesting modification of the ordinary reaction. 

The production of hydrogen chloride during the trans¬ 
formation of a chloroamine, in the presence of hydrogen 
chloride, was first indicated by Blanksma (Recueil des Trav. 
Chim., 1903, xxii., 290), who found that the amount of this 
acid at the end of the reaction was slightly greater than 
that originally introduced. Moreover, it was demon¬ 
strated by Chattaway and Orton (Proc. Chem. Soc ., 1902, 
xviii., 200) that any change of the chloroamine which 
occurred in the presence of other acids—for example, 
sulphuric—was invariably acccompanied by the appearance 
of hydrogen chloride. The first quantitative experiments 
were made by Orton and Jones (compare Reports , 1910). 
These were carried out in an acetic acid medium con¬ 
taining from o—35 per cent of water, both in the presence 
and absence of various acids* Table I. shows some of 
the results. 

Table I. 


Medium. 


Percept., 
65 H A 


W 
_ it 




Add. 

Time of 
reaction 

Chloroamine 

disappeared. 

Chloroamine 

reduced. 

None ■ 

Days. 

22 

Per cent. 

50 8 

Per cent. 
6*04 

h 2 so 4 

13 

49-16 

IX*2 

HNO3 

7 

54 -g 6 

3*72 

HCIO4 

9 

48*0 

18*67 


The following experiment serves as a comparison when 
a chloroamine, which cannot yield an isomeriae, is used :— 


65 per cent HA H 2 S 0 4 16 days 8*25 per cent 8-x percent 


In the following experiments hydrogen chloride (x molar 
proportion} is initially present:— ^ 

Glacial puriss. Reaction complete .. .. 3-24 

Glacial ordinary. Reaction complete .. 6*0 

93*4 per cent puriss Reaction complete .. 1*96 

75 per cent puriss. Reaction complete’... 1*84 

There can be little doubt as to the manner of this 
reduction. In all aqueous media some hydrolysis of the 
chloroamine occurs: — 

Ar.NCl.NAc + HgO ^ HCIO f At.NH.Ac. 

The reduction of hypochlorous acid is rapid in aqueous 
acetic acid even when carefully shielded from light. From 
an aqueous solution of chloroamine it is possible to distil 
off hypochlorous acid under reduced pressure. Thus at 
25 0 and under 13-9 mm. the first 50 cc. of distillate from 
250 cc. of a 0*1 per cent solution of a chloroamine bad a 
titreof 2*57 cc. of N/20 thio. No chlorine was found in 
the distillate, and thete was no loss of chloroamine from 
the mother-liquor other 4 han by hydrolysis. The distilla 
tion of an equivalent solution of hypochlorous acid showed 
that the hydrolysis of the chloroamine is not extensive; 
for the first 50 cc. gave a titre of 30 cc. N/20 thio. 

Reduction of the Chloroamine in Aqueous Solution ;—The 
behaviour of acetylchloroaminobenzene in pure water 
would be expected to show a marked difference from that 
in concentrated acetic acid media on several grounds. If 
it be granted that the mechanism of the isomeric trans¬ 
formation consists in a reaction between chloroamine and 
hydrogen chloride, yielding anilide and chlorine, which 
then react to form the C-chloro derivative, any extensive 
hydrolysis of the chlorine should lead to abnormalities and 
retard the production of chloroanilides. Jakowkin 
(Zeit. Phys . Chem. t 1899), showed that the reversible hy¬ 
drolysis of chlorine, which is governed by the equation 
KLCI2] =* [HCIO] [HC 1 ] *, is very extensive in dilate aqueous 
solution. Thus, for example, over 90 per cent of the 
chlorine at a concentration of 0*05 per cent and less is 
present as hypochlorous and hydrochloric acids. From the 
form of the equation it will be seen that the proportion of 
frep chlorine in the system would rapidly increase as the 
concentration of hydrogen chloride was raised ; according 


to Jakowkin in solutions of hydrogen chloride above 0*1 N 
very little of the chlorine is present as hypochlorous acid. 
Above these limits of concentration of hydrogen chloride, 
therefore, the ordinary conversion of chloroamine would 
predominate. 

Our experimental study is generally in harmony with 
these anticipations. With a high concentration^ hydrogen 
chloride, the main reaction is a transformation of the 
chloroamine into monochloroacetanilides, but with low 
concentrations the reactions are greatly modified. In fact, 
the behaviour with hydrogen chloride then closely resembles 
that with other acids. 

Aqueous solutions of acetylchloroaminobenzene change 
very slowly if due regard is had to the purity of the water 
and the protection of the solution from contamination with 
reducing materials. At 25° a 0*1 per cent aqueous solution 
of this chloroamine drops only a few per cent in titre in 
the course of several*weeks ; at 6o°, however, 50 per cent 
has disappeared in 38*5 hours. The addition of small 
quantities of an acid (x to 2 molecular proportions, which 
give a concentration of 0*0058 to 0*0x16) increases the rate 
of change, which is, however, still very slow; about 50 per 
cent of the chloroamine disappears in one month at 25°, but 
in less than a day at 6o°. There is no great difference 
between different acids, including hydrochloric, in their 
effect. Careful examination of the reactions, which lead 
to a fall In titre both in aqueous and highly dilute acids, 
discloses the fact that the principal change is a simple 
reduction of the chloroamine to anilide and hydrogen 
chloride; at the same time a small and very varismle 
amount of chlorate appears. The production of chloro¬ 
anilides is quite subsidiary. The most obvious interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts is that the chloroamine is hydrolysed:— 

Ar.NCl.Ac+H a O J HClO + Ar.NH.Ac, 

and the hypochlorous acid then reduced. It is not so easy 
to see how the latter change is brought about. Both an 
aqueous solution ot hypochlorous acid and also solutions 
containing a strong acid are quite stable. Moreover, the 
pure anilide does not reduce hypochlorous acid ; the sole 
interaction is the equilibrium represented above. It seems 
most probable that the reduction is effected by aniline 
arising from the hydrolysis of the anilide—a change which 
has been shown to occur; but slowly, tinder the circum¬ 
stances. The hydrolysis of the anilide in pure water is 
yet slower than in acids, and hence the permanence of 
solutions of chloroamine in this medium at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures. The development of the characteristic colour 
reactions of aniline with hypochlorous acid in the course 
of the change is in harmony with this suggestion. Further 
aniline is particularly effective is a reducing agent for 
hypochlorous acid, since one molecular proportion reduces 
several oi the acid. 

At higher concentrations of the acids (0*023 N) the 
specific effect of hydrogen chloride appears; but with the 
other acids the speed of hydrolysis and reduction is merely 
increased. But even with very great excess of hydrogen 
chloride, when the disappearance of the chloroamine is 
relatively rapid, the hydrolysis and reduction can still be 
detected as a subsidiary reaction. The formation of 
hydrogen chloride by reduction in the experiments with 
other acids is the obvious cause, as previously indicated, 
of the production of the small quantities of chloroanilide. 

Method of Experiment,- Aqueous solutions of acetyl¬ 
chloroaminobenzene containing about x grm.per litre were 
used, the reactions being carried out at 25° and 6o°. After 
more than 50 per cent of the chloroamine has disappeared, 
the hydrogen chloride is estimated. The remaining chloro¬ 
amine (and the very small amount of hypochlorous acid) is 
reduced by arsenite, and the chloridion weighed as silver 
chloride. In order to estimate any chlorate which has 
been formed from the hypochlorous acid the reduction in 
another portion is carried out by sulphite. The chloro¬ 
anilide is assumed to be given by difference, but it is quite 
possible that some chlorine disappeared in the oxidation of 
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the aniline or in chlorinating free aniline. Some of the 
results are shown in Table II. 


Table II. 

Percentage of chloroamine con¬ 
verted into— 

era- >■■■ — ■ » — X - , 


Acid. 

Tempera¬ 

ture. 

<«) Cl'. 

1 

W 

Cl-+C10g-. 

(c) Cbloro- 
anilide. 

HC1 (2 mols.) 

. 25 0 

54* 2 4 

8*12 

37-64 

H a S0 4 (imol.) . 

• *5° 

6877 

12*74 

18*52 

H a S0 4 (4 mols.) . 

. 25 0 

65'39 

15-46 

19*14 

HNO3 (1 mol.) . 

• 25° 

76-56 

5*59 

17-85 

(COOH)i (1 mol.) 

• 25® 

74*36 

— 

25*64 

HC1 (10 mols.) . 

• 25° 

12*2 

— 

8778 

HCt (20 mols.) . 

• 25° 

7 73 

— 

92-28 

HC1 (4 mols.) 

. 6o° 

25*42 

3*93 

70-65 

HC1 (10 mols.) . 

. 6 o° 

11*47 

— 

88-54 

HC1 (2 mols.) 

. 58*5° 

43*76 

9-36 

46-98 

Water ». .. * 

. 6 ©° 

83*59 

— 

36-42 

H 2 S0 4 (i mol.) . 

, 6o° 

60*85 

12*19 

26-96 

H 2 S0 4 (10 mols.) 

. 6 o° 

73-86 

0*91 

25-23 


The times which the reaction occupies in various cases 
are very different. The chlorination of the anilide is in an 
aqueous medium an extremely rapid reaction (Orton and 
Jones ,ioCf cit.) f and hence in circumstances when chlorine 
and anilide are present at relatively high concentrations, 
the chloroamine rapidly disappears, and a large proportion 
of chloroanilide is formed. This condition is realised when 
the concentration of the hydrogen chloride is sufficiently 
raised, for, as was shown in the foregoing, the hypo- 
chlorous acid is then replaced by chlorine:— 
H' ■fCi'+HClO —> CIjs+HjO, and further hydrolysis of 
the chloroamine follows from disturbance of the equilibrium: 
Ar.NCI.Ac + HjjO Ar.NH.Ac + HClO. 

The time of the half-change in a number of the experi¬ 
ments is shown in Table III. 


Table III. 


Expt. 

Acid. 

Temp. 

Half¬ 

period. 

Percentage of 
chloroanuide. 

i. 

HC1 (2 mols.) .. 

25 ° 

16*75 days 

37*64 

ii. 

HC1 (2 mols.) .. 

6o° 

g-2 hours 

43‘8 

iii. 

HC1 (4 mols.) .. 

6o° 

2*8 hours 

70*65 

iv. 

HC1 (10 mols.) .. 

6o° 

40*5 mins. 

88*54 

V. 

H 2 SO 4 (1 mol.) .. 

25 0 

31*5 days 

18*52 

vi. 

H 2 S0 4 (4 mols.) . 

55 ° 

n*3 days 

19*14 

vii. 

HaSO* (1 mol.)., 

6 o° 

. 18*7 hours 

26*96 

viii. 

H 2 S0 4 (10 mols.) 

6o° 

4*9 hours 

25*23 


(i.) A comparison of the experiments in which hydrogen 
chloride was used with that in which sulphuric acid was 
used at equivalent concentration (i. with v. and ii. with 
vii.), whether at 25 0 or 6o°, shows that with double the 
production of chloroanilide, the speed of the disappearance 
of chloroamine is also approximately doubled. 

(ii.) With increase in the concentration of the hydrogen 
chloride the production of chloroanilide rapidly increases* 
Raising the proportion of hydrogen chloride from 10 to 20 
mols. roughly quadruples the speed, but only slightly raises 
the proportion of chloroanilide (from 8$ to 92 per cent). 

(iii.) Increase in the concentration of the sulphuric acid 
is accompanied by an increase in the rate of disappearance 
of the chloroamine. But in marked contrast to the effect 
of hydrogen chloride, the reaction is Btill identical; the 
production of chloroanilide and the reduction remain in 
the same proportion. 

These results illuminate some recent observations of 
Rivett (ZHt. Phys. Ckem ., 1913, lxxxii., 201) on the 
“ transformation ” of acetylchloroaminobenzene in aqueous 
solution^ In one series of experiments he used hydrogen 
chloride, but never below a concentration of 0*1351. 
Although the values for— 

Ai/[HC 1 ] # {« 0*0413—0*0419) 

between the limits of 0*2702^0*4797 for [HC 1 J, are very 
close, he seeks for an explanation of the slightly divergent 


values outside these limits of concentration only in the 
degree of ionisation of the hydrogen chloride, and in the 
secondary influences of the ions on one another or on the 
unionised molecules on the ions. Our demonstration of 
the existence of a subsidiary side reaction would indicate 
another cause for the divergence from strict constancy 
of the expression £i/[HCl] 4 . We have previously 
attempted {Reports, 1910) .to show how this relation, 
£i/[HCl]* * const., is accounted for on our view of the 
transformation. 

The speed of the formation of chloroanilides is given by 
the equation:— 

d [chloroanilide](j&n[CI 2 ] [anilide] * 

■* A«K [chloroamine] [HC1] 9 . 

Since 

K[ chloroamine] {HCIJ* « [Cl 2 ] [anilide], 
from the equilibrium:— 

At.NCl.Ac+ H '4 Of"* Cla + At.NH.Ac ; 

1 hence as chloroamine is the only variable— 

| d[Chloroanilide]/^ —(in.K{HCl]*)fchloroamine] — 

- ki [chloroamine]. 

Apart from the completeness of the ionisation of the 
hydrogen chloride, and apart from the slight increase in 
the concentration of the hydrogen chloride during the re¬ 
action, the quantity of chloroamine in the equation is 
supposed to be sensibly identical with that used in the 
preparation of the system', the reaction with hydrogen 
chloride being disregarded. The&e approximations would 
undeniably cause variation in the expression, &x/[HCl]*. 

The final form of the equation is not changed if the 
hydrolysis of the chloroamine is taken, as seems necessary 
in an aqueous medium, as the first step. 

Ar.NCl.Ac + H a O Ar.NH.Ac-f HCIO and 

H' + C 1 HC 10 + ' ~* CJ a f H a O. 

For 

K. r Chloroamine | [HaO] - [anilide] [HCIO |, 

Ki [Cla] 1 HaO] * [HCIO i I HC 1 ] *, 

Ka[Chloroamine ]JKb [CI 3 ][anilide]/fHCl]*, 

K [Chloroamine] [HC 1 ] * = [Cl*] [anilide]. 

In Rivett’s experiments with a pure aqueous medium, 
and also with other acids, he fails to recognise that the 
transformation of the chloroamine to the chloroanilides is 
merely a side-reaction, and that hydrolysis and reduction 
are the primary changes. His measurement of the rate of 
disappearance oi chloroamine in these solutions led him to 
the conclusion that hydrogen chloride Was produced, but 
he does not determine the amount of hydrogen chloride, 
and thus misses this fact. Without attempting to ex¬ 
amine bis views as to the series of changes (reversible) by 
which he supposes hydrogen chloride to be produced, it 
may bi stated that he does not suggest the reduction of 
chloroamine or hypochiorous acid. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that the pink or purple colour referred to above, 
which appears during the decomposition of the ichloro- 
amine, is without doubt identical with the ordinary colour 
reaction of bleaching powder and aniline, and not as is 
suggested due to a compound, Ar.N*.Ac, produced together 
with hydrogen chloride in a reversible reaction with the 
acid : Ar.NCl.Ac 4 H* Ar.NLar.Ac * HC1. 

Summary . 

z. The decomposition of acetylchloroaminobenzene in 
pure aqueous solution, or in the presence of all acids in¬ 
cluding hydrochloric, at a very low concentration is 
mainly hydrolysis and reduction of the hypochiorous 
acid: — 

Ar.NCl.Ac + H 2 0 Ar.NH.Ac+HC 10 

Ar.NH.Ac+H a O Ar.NH 2 + CH 3 .C 0 2 H 

x(HC 10 )4Ar.NHa (Ar.NH 2 4 * 0 )+*HCI. 
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The transformation of the chldroamine into chloro- 
anilides, which follows from the formation of hydrogen 
chloride, is quite subsidiary. 

2. With higher concentrations of hydrogen - chloride, 
more chlorine appears in the system from the reaction 
■H' + Cl'+HCIO ->C 1 2 + H 2 0 . According to Jakowkin’s 
measurements, chlorine is nearly completely hydrolysed in 
water at concentrations below 0*05 in the absence of excess 
of hydrogen chloride, whilst on the other band in solutions 
of hydrogen chloride above 0*1 N, hydrolysis of the chlorine 
is nearly absent. Hence, now that chlorine and anilide 
are both at relatively high concentrations, the transforma¬ 
tion of chloroamine to chloroantlide is the main reaction. 

3. With acids other than hydrogen chloride, increase in 
the concentration cannot cause a similar change in tho 
reaction. 

4. The results of the study of the decomposition of 
chloroamine in aqueous solution are in complete harmony 
with the earlier view as to the part played by hydrogen 
chloride in the conversion of chloroamines to the isomeric 

' chloroanilides. 

The Committee asks to be reappointed with a grant of 
£20. 

The Report is a summary of the work which has been 
carried out. A detailed account of the experimental work 
will be published later in one of the Chemical Journals. 


FLAVOUR OF BUTTER INJURED BY METALS 

Economic conditions make it necessary at present to hold 
butter in storage from the summer season, when it is 
plentiful, to the winter season, when it is scarce. If the 
butter is properly made this can be done without materially 
injuring its quality. It often occurs, however, that butter 
which has been held in storage for some months develops 
disagreeable flavours that greatly lessen its value. These 
bad flavours that will often pass unnoticed when the butter 
is fresb, may become so serious a defect alter three or four 
months in storage as to render the butter almost unsaleable. 
The chemical changes which cause these bad flavours are 
often too small to be detected by the ordinary analytical 
methods of the laboratory, but the senses of smell and 
taste are far more delicate, and soon as bad flavours are 
detected by them the value of the product is lessened. 

Some metals either cause or greatly accelerate certain 
bad flavours in butter, although most of the experiments 
along this line have not included storage butters. Recently 
the scientific staff of the Dairy Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in the United States Department of 
Agriculture has reported that the presence of very small 
amounts of iron in cream causes certain undesirable 
flavours to increase in intensity during storage. These 
flavours are often designated by butter experts as “metallic, 1 * 
u oily,** or “fishy .’’The injurious, effect of iron was found 
by adding iron in known quantities, varying from 1 to 500 
parts, to a million parts of cream. The butter made from 
such cream was compared with that made from cream 
where all precautions were taken to avoid any undue con¬ 
tact with iron during the whole process of butter making. 
The butter was stored at 6° to io° Fahrenheit, and the 
quality' of the butter was scored by experts at different 
times. In every instance when the butter was scored a 
few days after making, the samples to which iron had been 
added scored lower than the butter made from cream 
which contained no iron. This held true in most cases 
on the second and third scoring, which occurred at 
intervals varying from 20 to 187 days. The most notice¬ 
able feature was the rapid development of bad flavour in 
the butter containing the iron. When both the control 
and the experimental butter became fishy it was noticed 
that the control butter was the last to become so. There 
was a marked oily flavour present in most samples that 
.subsequently became fishy. Only a small proportion of j 


the iron added to the cream was found in the butter, the 
remainder having been taken up by the buttermilk and 
wash water. 

Butter was also made from cream which had stood, in 
rusty cans, and in every case this butter had a peculiar 
taste and was easily picked out from all other samples. 
The buttermilk also had a decided metallic taste. 

The influence of copper on the flavour of butter was 
studied in a similar manner, and it was found that copper, 
even in small quantities, seemed to cause more marked 
changes of flavour in butter than did,the iron, with a 
decided tendency toward a Ashy flavour in storage. Two 
experiments showed very plainly the harmful effect of 
using poorly tinned pasteurisers, even though the cream 
came in contact with the copper surface for only a few 
seconds, for, aside from this, all other conditions were 
exactly alike during the complete process of butter manu¬ 
facture. 

This work shows that if cream is kept in rusty cans or 
comes in contact with iron or copper at any time during 
the process of butter making it may take up iron or copper 
from rusty cans, exposed bolt beads, or other metal parts 
of pasteurisers or churns, in sufficient quantities to affect 
the flavour of storage butter. Though tfiere is nothing 
to show that the nature of the flavour is appreciably 
changed, it does demonstrate very clearly that the rate of 
development of the undesirable flavour is greatly accele¬ 
rated during storage by very small quantities of either iron 
or copper .—Chemical Engineer , xviii., No. 1. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent ). 

The Supremacy of Iron. 

France, who less than thirty years ago occupied an un¬ 
favourable rank amongst the producers of iron, has risen 
during the last few years to one of the first rank. It is 
especially the increase in the production of the Haitian 
mining region that raised France from the fifth or Sixth 
place to the third. The mineral production in France fn 
rgi2 certainly exceeded a total of 18 millions of tons. 
The United States holds the world’s record with a grand 
total of 60 million tons. Germany is second with 25 
million tons. France comes next, then England, with 16 
millions, and Spain with 10 million tons of iron ore. 
The quantity of iron extracted from the basin of Briey in 
the Meurthe-et-Moselle district has doubled in less than 
four years. From 6,000,000 tons in 1909 the production 
in this region haB gone up to 12,000,000 tons in 1912. 
The department of Meurthe-et-Moselle alone, with its 
basins of Nancy, Longwy, and Briey, produced in xqiz 
about 17,000,000 tons of iron ore. All the other mining 
districts of France scattered from the Pyrenees and Anjou 
to Normandy produce about 1,000,000 tons. But the 
production of the basin of Caen will soon, doubtless, be 
considerably increased. An eminent geologist, M. Bailly, 
had estimated that the basin of Briey would not reach its 
normal .maximum .production before 1970, with a total of 
35 million tons. It is .probable, however, that this 
maximum will be reached much sooner. The consump¬ 
tion of sheet iron, iron, and steel is increasing enormously 
throughout the world. In the struggle that the nations 
are engaged in for the supremacy of iron, France is well 
armed. She will easily be able, as soon as she wishes, to 
take the second rank among the nations of the world. 

General Topographical Levelling of France. 

The Minister of Public Works is at present undertaking 
the completion of the third and last general levelling of 
France. When this operation is finished the total length 
of levelling will comprise ncT less than 100,000 kilometres. 
This gigantic work was undertaken in 1855 byBourdaloue, 
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Chief Engineer of the Road-surveying Department, but it 
is especially since 1884/ under the active direction of 
another engineer, M, Laliemand, that the enterprise has 
been pushed on with great activity. The general levelling 
of' France included four systems. Their network of 
meshes, the size of which grows gradually smaller, cover 
the whole extent of the territory. Tbefirst and most im¬ 
portant system, called also the basis system, has a develop¬ 
ment of 1200 kilometres, with meshes of which the cir¬ 
cumference varies from 400 to 600 kilometres, Finished 
in i8g2 it was traced with such precision that the initial 
altitude has been met with again, with only about 6| 
centimetres difference after the whole tour of France had 
been effected; that is to say, after a distance of 3908 
kilometres. It is now fifteen years since the system of the 
second order has been completed, the meshes vary from 
300 to 400 kilometres in width. The system of the third 
rank is almost terminated ; of 47,000 kilometres in length 
it has meshes of from 60 to xoo kilometres round. Lastly, 
the fourth and last system has meshes of only xo to 20 
kilometres round. It is expected that it will be completely 
traced in four or five years time, and thus the general 
levelling of France will be completed with the utmost 
precision. n This is an occasion to call to mind here that 
the zerpof altitudes that served as a basis for this gigantic 
operation is to be found at Marseilles. It is placed on the 
tidal scale, which is fixed on hn angle of St. John’s Quay, 
at the,foot of the port near the trans-shipping bridge; but 
what is generally totally unknown is the reason of such a 
choice. The engineers of the period thought that in the 
Atlantic, as in the Channel, the average levels* taken in 
several seaports, did not coincide; that, moreover, the 
tides might be prejudicial to the determination of this level; 
that this disadvantage did not exist in the Mediterranean, 
and that, on the contrary, only very insignificant dif¬ 
ferences of level had been observed at several points of the 
Gulf of Lyons. It is at the tidal Observatory of the 
Comicbe that is kept the rivet of iridised platinum that 
constitutes the fundamental guiding mark for the levelling 
of the country of France. And the mark is established, 
naturally, according to the zero of St. John’s Quay. That 
is how it is that, since January 13, i860, Marseilles has 
the honour of possessing the zero of altitudes. However, 
it is now recognised that this measure is somewhat 
arbitrary. It has been remarked that, following on 
-certain atmospheric conditions, the level of the sea is sub¬ 
ject to fluctuations, and that it is materially impossible to 
trace on any point whatever of the coast a sea level that 
wtrald be mathematically invariable—that, in a word, 
would be the average type level. 

A Wood that Never Rots. 

Engineers have often to deplore the rotting of railway 
sleepers, of piles, and of wood used to support galleries, in 
the building of ships, &c. Engineers, chemists, physicists, 
biologists, doctors, who, for the construction of diverse 
apparatus, may require a wood possessing a maximum 
resistance to the .causes of destruction, particularly 
humidity, are interested in this important question of the 
unputrescibility of wood. The idea! would be to find a 
wood of a character susceptible of resisting putrefaction 
naturally. Now it appears from recent researches that the 
wood of the mangrove tree may he considered as absolutely 
unputrescible. Numerous samples of mangrove wood 
(Rkisophora racemosa) sent from French Guinea were, in 
1909, placed at Collonges (Cote d'Or) in a soaking pit in 
the depot of sleepers of the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
Railway Company. The samples were surrounded with 
all the elements susceptible of producing the decomposi¬ 
tion and rotting of the wood in a minimum of time. In 
spite of these precautions the samples have up till now 
remained in an excellent state, and show no signs of the 
least alteration. Why is putrefaction unable to attack the 
Wood of the mangrove ? From whence do the particular 
and excellent qualities of this too little known wood 
proceed ? It is first of all to be remarked that tho grain 


of the mangrove wood is very close; for this reason it 
opposes a barrier to the invasion of water, by a quasi¬ 
mechanical action. To get an idea of the importance of 
this fact, it suffices to examine comparatively the densities 
of the woods of the mangrove, oak, and fir. The first is 
about no, the second 70, and the third 40. Moreover, man¬ 
grove wood has an amount of tannin quite sufficient to 
prevent the invasion of. insects and to prevent the 
multiplication of germs, damp, mould, and all various 
micro-organisms which constitute the flora of the woods of 
different climates. The wood of the mangrove marvel¬ 
lously resists flexion; its resistance is double that of oak, 
quadruple that of flr ; nevertheless, it is not at all brittle. 
To crushing either at the end or across the fibres it offers a 
resistance double that of oak and three times that of fir. It 
resists admirably the tfforts of wringing or twisting, far 
better than the two other woods mentioned, to which it is far 
superior in suppleness. With these qualities just enumerated 
it is easily worked; it is as easily sawn as the oak. From the 
few preceding remarks we may conclude that the wood of 
the mangrove merits employment on a large scale and for 
purposes both numerous and varied. Henceforth its 
use appears to be indicated for the construction of the 
posts of electric lines on account of its unputrescibility, 
its resistance, and its suppleness. Its resistance to putre¬ 
faction and to crushing render it precious for the construc¬ 
tion of sleepers of narrow railways. Its use would be 
advantageous compared with other woods for the special 
wood-work of mines, where it would offer all the qualities 
required by hygiene. And, besides, everyone will find good 
use for a wood that never rots. 

The Ignition of Wood. 

The substance the most employed to prevent the ignition 
of wood is silicate of potassium in solution ; the wood is 
soaked in it, which protects it fora longtime from all danger 
of inflammability. But several successive layers are neces¬ 
sary in order to arrive at a really efficacious immunisation. 
The following is a good recipe 35 per cent of silicate of 
potassium, 35 per cent of sulphate of baryta, from x to 2 
per cent of zinc white, and lastly 28 per cent of water ; 
but it is not the only recipe. The greater number, how¬ 
ever, are trade secrets. M. Wolff considers of great im¬ 
portance the impregnation of the wood with alum in order 
to render it incombustible ; this process, however, does not 
appear to be in use. It was indeed noticed that during 
the fire ol the alum manufactory of Mu&kan the fire spared 
all the beams that had long been exposed to the vapours 
of alum. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

An Introduction to the Chemistry, of Plant Products, By 
Paul Haas, D.Sc., Ph.D., and T. G. Hill, A.R.C.S., 
F.L.S. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta :• 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1913. 

The student of vegetable physiology is but ill-equipped for 
his work unless he has a knowledge-of the elements of 
organic chemistry, and, moreover, he needs to, have a 
special acquaintance with certain branches which are not 
usually included in an elementary course. This book is 
designed to give him this knowledge of the facts and 
phenomena which are * of particular importance in botany, 
and it is intended to be used after a preliminary course in 
theoretical and practical organic chemistry. Beginning 
with the fats and oils and passing on to carbohydrates, 
glucosides, tannins, &c., the authors describe the prepara¬ 
tion, reactions, and methods of estimation of all the com¬ 
moner compounds. The subject is treated both theoreti¬ 
cally and practically, and copious references are given to 
the literature of biochemistry. 
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. Fluorine in the Animal Organism.—Aimand Gautier 
and P. Clausmann.—Fluorine exists in all animal tissues 
and organs, but in very different amounts, varying from 
180 mgrms. to 0*15 mgrm. per 100 grins, of dry matter. 
It always accompanies phosphorus, to which it appears to 
be bound. The quantity of it may differ very much in 
different regions of the same tissue, and it varies with the 
age of the individual, generally increasing up to maturity, 
and then decreasing. Muscular tissue is very poor in 
fluorine, while the blood is relatively rich. 

Action of Ultra-violet Rays on Hydrogen Peroxide, 
—Victor Henri and Rene Wurmser.—The rate of decom¬ 
position of H2O2 in monochromatic light is proportional 
to the concentration, the reaction being monomolecular. 
For each wave-length it is proportional to the incident 
energy, and it is also proportional to the energy absorbed, 
the factor of proportionality being the same for wave¬ 
lengths between 2800 and 2060. Einstein’s law of photo¬ 
chemical equivalence does not hold good for the decom¬ 
position of H2O2. The energy absorbed in the decom¬ 
position of a grm.-moleculeof &2O2 is practically equal to 
the energy liberated by the decomposition of H2O2 in 
thedafk. * ' r 

Additive Reactions , of Carbon Monoxide with 
other Gases under the Influence of the Ultra-violet 
Rays.—Daniel Berthelot rind Henry Gaudechon,—The 
tendency of CO to give addition products under the 
influence of light is specially marked with the flrst members 
of the difterent series. Thus it combines with Cl but not 
with Br or I, with O but not with S, with H2O but not 
with H2S, and with NH 3 and not with PH3 or AsH 3 . 
These flrst members are those which have the most.im¬ 
portant rdle in nature, and the union of CO under the 
action of light with H, 0 , H* 0 , and NH 3 is of great bio¬ 
chemical importance. 

Formation of Methane by Catalysis from Carbon 
Monoxide and Water Vapour.—Ldo Vignon.—The 
following substances act as catalysts, transforming CO 
into CH 4 in the presence of water vapour :—AI2O3, MgO, 
Si 0 2 , Fe, Ni, Cu. The mechanism of the transformation 
differs in different cases. With Fe, A 1 2 0 3 , SiOa, carbides 
are first formed, and then decomposed by the water 
vapour:— 

12CO * 2AUO3 * C3AI4 t 9CO2, 
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Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen by Boron Com¬ 
pounds.—Arthur Stahler and John Jacob Elbeit.—The 
reduction of B2O3 by means of carbon begins at 1200°, and 
that of calcium borate (in presence of nitrogen) at 1280°. 
The yield of boron when fused borax is electrolysed 
amounts to 12*1 per cent. The authors have shown that 
calcium boride caii probably be prepared from boron oxide 
and calcium carbide, and have proved that boron nitride 
begins to give up nitrogen at 2450°. 26—28 per cent o! 
BN is obtained from boron oxide, carbon and nitrogen at 
1500—1700°, and under ordinary pressure, while at higher 
pressures more than 85 per cent BN can be obtained. 
From boro calcite, carbon and nitrogen at 1800—1400° 
nearly the theoretical quantity, 46 per cent, of combined 
nitrogen can be obtained, an increase of pressure having 
no effect. 

Antimony P&ntachloride as a Reagent for Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons.—Siegfried Hilpert and Ludwig Wolf.— 
A mixture of x volume of antimony pentachloride and 
2 volumes of carbon tetrachloride is a sensitive reagent for 
the detection of aromatic hydrocarbons. With pure 
benzene it gives a yellow or yellowish red coloration, 
while with commercial benzene the colour rapidly changes 
to dirty green, and after a time a dark precipitate is formed. 
Anthracene gives an intense green precipitate, andcarbazol 
a lighter green precipitate.. These colorations can he used 
to test the purity of anthraquinone. All hydrocarbons in 
which more than one phenyl group is linked to a carbon 
atom, such as diphenyl methane, tripbenylmethane, 
fluorene, give green addition products, the colours of 
which are altered If other substituents are present. Thus 
methyl produces a red tinge, while a nitro-group lightens 
the colour to yellow or white. 

Action of Calcium Hydride on Sulphates.—E. Ebler 
and K. Hercdegen—When calcium hydride acts on 
barium sulphate the following reaction occurs:— 
BaS04+4CaH2**BaS + 4Ca0-f-4H 2 . If 1 molecule of 
the sulphate to be reduced is mixed with 4 molecules of 
calcium hydride the reaction begins without any heating ; 
in a few seconds the mass becomes white hot and the 
hydrogen generated catches fire and burns with a reddish 
flame. Many sulphates react with calcium hydride, those 
of heavy metals sometimes yielding the metal. Lead 
sulphate reacts with explosion. 


C3 AI4 + 6 H 2 0 *3^4 4 1 2 AI2O3. 

Some hydrogen may also be formed either directly or by the 
catalysts, according to the equation GO +• H a 0 «CC>2 + H 2 . 
It then acts as follows:— CO4 3H 2 ~CH4 + H 2 0 , 
C 0 2 f 4 H 2 * CH44- 2H2O. 

Lactonisation of a-Kefonic Ethers.—H. Gault.— 
When pyruvic acid is etherified by ethyl alcohol in pre¬ 
sence of HCI, a complex mixture of ethers is obtained. 
These include ethyl pyruvate, the corresponding acetal, 
ketovalerolactone carbonic ether, and another lactone 
ether which is the principal product of the reaction. From 
the study of the derivatives which thi? compound forms 
with, hydrazine hydrate and with ammonia the author has 
proved that it is the ethyl ether-oxide of ketovalerolactone 
carbonic ether (methylethoxyketodihydrofurfurane carbonic 
ether). 

Action of Sodammonium on True Acetylenic 
Hydrocarbons.—Paul Lebeau and Marius Picon.—Sod¬ 
ammonium acts on the true acetylenic hydrocarbons of the 
fatty series to give the sodium derivatives of the hydro¬ 
carbons and the corresponding ethylenic hydrocarbon in 
the proportion of one molecule of the latter to two. 
of the former. Thus with allylene the reaction is 
3C 3 H4+3NH3Na-2C 3 H3Na-f-C3H6f 2NH3. The pro¬ 
ducts obtained in this reaction. are very pure, and no 
secondary reactions have been observed. 
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Researches on Aromatic Ketones.—Luigi Alessandri. 
—When diazomethane acts on phenantbrene quinone gas 
is evolved, and finally an orange-yellow solution is 
obtained. From this orange crystalline needles, fusing 
at 167°, can be separated. Their formula is C15H10O2, 
and they are formed by the addition of a 
molecule of methylene to a molecule of ketone, 
C14H8O2 + CHjNa - Ci 5 H io 02+ N a . The substance is 
stable towards permanganate. When it is boiled with an 
alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine it is partly converted 
into two products, the properties of which agree with 
those of the mono- and dioxime of phenanthrene quinone. 

No. 9, 1913. 

Influence of Halogens on Phototropism in Hydra- 
iones.—F. Graziani. — The author has studied the 
phototropism of the hydrazones derived from the three 
isomeric chlorophenylhydrazines, and has found that none 
of the o-chlorophenylhydrazones prepared exhibits the 
phenomenon of phototropism. All of the seven meta¬ 
compounds are more or less phototropic, while of the 
eight para-compounds obtained four were phototropic. 

Binary System of Chloride of Lithium with 
Chlorides of Alkaline Barth Metals.—C. Sandonnini. 
—Lithium chloride yields solid solutions with magnesium 
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chloride in all proportions; these solutions are stable at 
low temperatures.; With calcium chloride it also gives 
solid solutions, which decompose on cooling. With the 
chlorides of barium and strontium it gives eutectics. 


miscellaneous. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
—The following were the Officers and Committee of 
Section B (Chemistry) at the Birmingham Meeting of the 
British Association:— 

President— Prof. W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents —Prof. Adrian Brown, M.Sc., F.R.S. ; 
Prof. P. Frankland, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.R.S.; Prof. A. 
Senier, M.D., Ph.D.; Prof. T. Turner ; Mdme. Curie. 

Secretaries— E. F. Armstrong, D.Sc., Ph.D. (Recorder) ; 
C. H. Desch, D.Sc., Ph.D.; A. Holt, D.Sc.; Hamilton 
McCombie, M.A., B.Sc.« Ph.D. 

Committee —Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S.; Prof. H. 
Bassett; Prof. P. P. Bedson ; Dr. Beilby, F.R.S. ; -Prof. 
Bone, F.R.S.; Prof. J. B. Cohen, F.R.S. ; Prof. H. B. 
Dixon, F.R.S.; Dr, J. V. Eyre ; Mr. T. Fairley ; Prof. A. 
Findlay; Mr. A. Fleck; Prof. F. Feist; Dr. T. M. Lowry ; 
Dr. A- McKenzie ; Di. R. S. Morrell; Dr. R. H. Pickard ; 
Prof. W. J, Pope, F.R.S.; Dr. T- S. Price; Dr. W. 
Rossenhain, F.R.S.; Dr. R. E. Slade; Mr. F. Soddy, 
F.R.S.; Dr. j. F. Thorpe, F.R.S; V Prof. L. Tchugaeff ; 
Sir William A. Tilden, F.R.S. 

The Papers brought before the Section were as 
follows:— 


PfoL W. P. Wynns, F.R.S.—Presidential Address. 

Prof. J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., and P. K. Dutt— The Pro¬ 
gressive Sromination of Toluene. 

Dr.-R. S. Morrell —The Saturated Acids of Linseed Oil. 
Dr. C. K. Tinkler —A Series of Mixtures of Nitro-com- 
pounds and Amines which are Coloured only in the 
Liquid State. 

E. Vansttne —Influence of Chemical Constitution on the 

Thermal Properties of Binary Mixtures. 

Prof. W. M. Thornton— The Influence of the Presence 
of Gas on the Inflammability of Coal-dust in Air. 

H. Ehrharot— Decomposition Products of Indigo in the 
Vat. 

Reports of Research Committee—(a) Hydro-aromatic Sub¬ 
stances. (6) Aromatic Nitroamines. (c) Dynamic 
Isomerism, (d) Plant Enzymes. 

Dr. W. Rosenhain, F.R.S.—The Amorphous Phase in 
Metals (with discussion). 

Prof. Turner —The Volatilisation of Metals in a Vacuum. 
O. F. Hudson— The Structural Changes brought about in 
Certain Alloys by Annealing. 

Dr. C. H. Desch —Further Experiments on Diffusion in 
Solids. 

F. E. E. Lamplough and J. T. Scott—S ome Pheno¬ 

mena in the Formation of Eutectics. 

Dr. X. Holt<— The Solution of Gases in Metals. 

E. Vanstone— The Electrical Conductivities of Sodium 

Amalgams. 

F. D. Farrow —The System Copper—Oxygen. 

R. E. Slade and G. I. HigsoN—E quilibria of Reduction 
of Oxides by Carbon. 

R. E. Slade and G. I. Higson— The Dissociation Pres¬ 
sures of some Nitrides. 

F. Johnson— A Study of the Degradation or Enhance¬ 
ment of Quality of Commercial Copper by the pre¬ 
sence of Impurities— 

Dr. R. H. Pickard and J. Kenyon— Optical Rotatory 
^'T>P° wers and Dispersions of the Members of Homo^ 
' logous Series. 

Dr. T. M. Lowry —Rotatory Dispersion. 

Dr. T. S. Patterson —(1) The Influence of Temperature 
and Solution on Rotation. (2) Some Suggestions 
Regarding the Nomenclature of Optical Activity. 

Prof. L. Tschugaeff— Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion. 
Lieut.-Col. W. Gifford -A Partially Corrected Fiuor- 
i Lens System for Spectrum Photography. 


Dr. J. Hulmb—C rystalline-liquid Substances. 

Dr. Beilby, F.R.S.—Low Temperature Carbonisation. 
Prof. W. A. BoSe, F.R.S.—Gas Producers and the Use 
of Gas. 

Dr. R. V. Wheeler— The Composition of Coal. . 

Dr. M. G. Christie— Coking, and By-product Recovery, 
from Small Coal. 

Dr. H. G. Colman —The Manufacture of Coal-gas. 

J. H. Yates— Gas Fires. 

W. H. Patterson —The Improvement of Combustion and 
Blending of Coals. 

Dr. R. Lessing —Smokeless Fuel and Coal Oil;, and their 
Relation to Smoke Abatements 
J. F. Liverseege and A. W. Knapp— The Action of an 
Alkaline Natural Water on Lead. 

Discussion on Radio-active Elements and the Periodic 
Law, opened by F. Soddy, F.R.S. 

A. Fleck —The Chemistry of the Radio Elements. 

Dr, G. Hevesy —Radio-active Elements as Indicators in 
Chemistry and Physics. 

Dr. B. de Szyszkowski—(1) Neutral Salt Action. (2) 
Solubility and Distribution. 

Dr. Prideaux —The Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the 
Sea and the Alkali Carbon Dioxide Equilibrium. 

Prof. F. Francis— A New Method for the Determination 
of Hydroxyl Ion Concentration. 

Discussion on Prof. Bragg’s Paper on X-Rays and 
, Crystals. 

Radio-active Constituents of Sediment of Thermal 
Springs at Hokuto, Taiwan.—Masataro Hayakawa and 
Tomonori Nakano.—It has already been observed that the 
sediment of the thermal springs at Hokuto is radio-active. 
The sediment consists chiefly of angleso-barytes, but it 
contains also small quantities (about 0*2 per cent) of cerium 
and lanthanum. At least three radio-active elements are 
present in it, viz., ionium, polonium, and radium. Tbe 
mineral contains no uranium.— Memoirs of the College of, 
Science and Engineering , Kyoto Imperial University, v., 

4 ’ I37 * . ■ 
Reactions of Ozone with certain Inorganic Salts.— 

Yoshito Yamauchi.—So far as the author, using a new 
method of, determining the concentration of oAone, could 
ascertain, ozone is decomposed according to the equation 
O3 = 30 only in the case of the oxidation of stannous 
chloride. The decomposition usually occurs according to 
the equation 0 3 O2+O. When ozone acts on sodium 

thiosulphate two reactions take place, the ozone first 
causing the catalytic decomposition of the thiosulphate 
and then effecting the partial oxidation of the sulphite 
formed. Ozone very rapidly and completely gives tballic 
oxide with a thallous salt, and a gravimetric method of 
determining ozone may be based upon this fact.— Memoirs 
of the College of Science and Engineering , Kyoto Imperial 
University, v., 4, 151. 

Proposed International Rubber Congress and 
Exhibition at Batavia (Java), September, 1914.— 
The object of the Congress, which will be held from Sep¬ 
tember 7th to September 12th, is the study of the scientific, 
economical, technical, and commercial questions which 
concern the rubber culture and industry. Well-known 
authorities will be invited to contribute dissertations, and 
the subjects which are best suited for the purpose will, 
after they have been reported upon, be brought into debate 
during the Congress. The Secretary of the Committee, 
Dr. C. J. J. van Hall, Buitenzorg (Java), will willingly 
supply any information desired concerning the Congress, 
a definite programme of which will shortly be issued. The 
Exhibition will be open from September 8th to October 14th, 
19 r 4» and will show how the culture and preparation of 
rubber is conducted in the principal producing countries. 
Manufactured rubber goods will also be exhibited and 
sold. Applications for space should be made before 
November 1st, 1913, to the Secretary General of the Inter¬ 
national Rubber Congress and Exhibition, Batavia, 1914, 
Weltevreden (Java), to whom all correspondence con¬ 
cerning the Exhibition should be addressed. 
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THE STRUCTURAL CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT 
IN CERTAIN ALLOYS BY ANNEALING.* 

By O. F. HUDSON, M.Sc., A.R.g.S. 

A large number of the useful alloys, particularly those 
which are rolled, drawn, or otherwise worked, consist of 
crystals of one kind only—viz., a Solid solution. When 
alloys of this class are annealed, the structural changes 
that may be observed are: — 

x. The cored structure usually characteristic of the alloy 
in the cast state gradually disappears, and the crystals 
become quite uniform in composition throughout. Struc¬ 
turally the alloy does not now differ from a pure metal, 
and other structural changes due to annealing are similar 
in both cases. 

2. If the alloy has been worked before it is annealed 
pronounced crystal growth is observed when the annealing 
takes place above a certain temperature, which varies with 
the alloy. In most cases also numerous twinned crystals 
act seen. In effect the alloy is recrystallised. If the tem¬ 
perature of annealing is raised the crystal growth becomes 
more pronounced, particularly from certain centres, and a 
very coarsely crystalline (overheated) metal or alloy may 
result. It is, however, to be noted that if the annealing is 
carried out at a suitable temperature a finer structure than 
the original is obtained. 

The recrystallisation of the strained alloy and the dis¬ 
appearance of the “cores” go on side by side until uni¬ 
formity of composition is reached. 

In the case of alloys consisting of crystals of two or 
more kinds, those which are malleable are usually com¬ 
posed of crystals of twb solid solutions. Generally the 
chief effect of annealing these alloys is to promote equi¬ 
librium between the two phases present. Crystal growth 
also takes place partly on lines similar to those indicated 
above and partly by the absorption of the smaller crystals 
in larger ones of the same kind. In some cases the an¬ 
nealing operation may result in a true recrystallisation. 
Complete phase and structural equilibrium in some alloys 
of this class are only attained after very prolonged annealing, 
and in many instances the alloys as used are in a meta¬ 
stable condition. 

The decrease in hardness and the lowering of the elastic 
limit due to the annealing of cold worked metals and alloys 
are almost complete before crystal growth becomes notice¬ 
able, and are apparently unaccompanied by structural 
changes which can be observed : by microscopical exami¬ 
nation. _ * 

DIFFUSION IN SOLID SOLUTIONS.* 

By CECIL H. DESCH, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

Since the author’s report to the Dundee Meeting of the 
Association, Bruni and Menegbini have succeeded in 
demonstrating the occurrence of diffusion in a clear crystal¬ 
line solid in the case of sodium and potassium chlorides. 
A mixture of these two salts, heated at 500° or 6oo°, yields 
a homogeneous solid solution, the formation of which is 
recognised by determining the heat of solution in water, 
which differs from that of a mechanical mixture. 

The author’s further experiments with metallic alloys 
show that a sharp boundary is characteristic of diffusion in 
solids when a chemical compound is formed. An abrupt 
discontinuity of composition is also observed when one 
component is removed by solution, as m the dezincification 
of aSoys of copper and zinc. _ _ 

* Read before the British Association (Section. £ Birmingham 
Meeting, 19x3. 
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THE VOLATILITY OF METALS.* 

By Prof. T. TURNER, M.Sc. - 

Considerable attention has been devoted during the past 
few years to the volatility of metals, especially in vacuo or 
under reduced pressure, and there are considerable possi¬ 
bilities of practical applications in this direction in future. 
The boiling-points of metals under various conditions as 
to pressure and atmosphere have been determined by 
Greenwood and by Kraft, white Berry, Groves, Wair, and 
the author have investigated the behaviour of metals and 
of alloys fa vacuo . Distillation in vacuo is specially suit¬ 
able for volatile and easily oxidisable metals such as 
sodium, potassium, cadmium, and zinc ; lead and bismuth 
can also be dealt with by similar means. When alloys are 
heated to suitable temperatures in vacuo in certain cases 
quantitative separation can be readily effected as with the 
zinc-copper, zinc-iron, and tin-lead series. In other cases, 
as with the copper-nickel, copper-tin, and copper-iron 
series, neither metal appreciably volatilises. In some 
instances definite chemical compounds are obtained. The 
rate of volatilisation is very markedly affected by the pres¬ 
sure, and to some extent also by the nature of the atmo¬ 
sphere employed. A certain definite or critical temperature 
S required in order to obtain appreciable volatilisation, and 
this temperature isTaised by gaseous pressure. When this 
critical temperature has been reached the rate is inde¬ 
pendent of the initial pressure or the nature of the gas, 
but varies directly as the increase of pressure. In other 
words, if the initial rate be R and the rate at any higher 
temperature toR', then R ? — R-Mf. There is an abrupt 
change in the direction of the temperature curve for equal 
rates of volatilisation when the pressure reaches 50 mm. 
of mercury; and at above 80 mm. the curve becomes a 
straight line. On exhausting it is found that the removal 
of z mm. at from, say, 2 to 1 mm. pressure produces ap¬ 
proximately seventy times the effect of the removal of 1 mm. 
when starting from any pressure above 50 mm. 


OPTICAL ROTATORY POWERS AND 
DISPERSIONS OF THE MEMBERS OF SOME 
NEW HOMOLOGOUS SERIES.* 

By R. H. PICKARD and J. KENYON. 

The authors have synthesised the optically active forma 
of over 100 compounds belonging to the following ten 
series:—(1) Methyl alkyl carbinols, Me.CHOHlR, (2) 
esters of methyl ethyl carbinol and normal fatty acids, 
MeEt.CH.O.COR, (3) esters of methyl »-butyl carbinol 
Mc^HgJCH.O.COR, (4) esters of methyl w-amyl carbinol 
MefCjHnJCH.O.COR, (5) esters of methyl »-hexyl 
carbinol MejCgH^CH.O.COR, (6) esters of methyl 
w-nonyl carbinol Me^gHi^JCH.O.COR, (7) acetates of 
methyl n-alkyl carbinols Me.R,CH.O.COCH 3 , {8} n-dode- 
coates of the same Me.R.CH.O.COCuH^, (9) ethyl alkyl 
carbinols Et.CHOH.R, (10) isopropyl alkyl carbinols 
MeaCHOH.R. (In each series the “growing chain” is 
normal and not branched.) 

All these compounds possess Bimple and closely related 
constitutions, but no numerical relationship between their 
rotatory powers has as yet been detected. The optical 
rotatory and dispersive powers of the compounds show 
well-marked regularities, which are more or less common 
to all the series. The most pronounced of these is that 
due to the special stereochemical configuration of that 
member of an homologous series in which the growing 
chain (R or —COR in the above formulas) contains five 
carbon atoms. 


* Read before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913. 
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DYNAMIC ISOMERISM.* 


A. Rotatory Dispersion. 

The past year has witnessed the'culmination of an investi¬ 
gation that has a close relationship to the main line of 
research for which the Committee is responsible* The 
marked progress that has been made in the study of rotatory 
dispersion may be shown by the list of papers which have 
been published during the year. These include a paper on— 

“ Optical Rotatory Dispersion.” Part I. “ The Natural 
and Magnetic Rotatory Dispersion in Quartz of Light 
in the visible Region of the Spectrum ” (Phil, 
Trans,, 1912, A, cadi., 261—97), 

which will be followed shortly by Part II., in which the 
extension of the polarimetric method through the ultra-violet 
and infra-red regions of the spectrum will be described. 

The application of these new physical methods to the' 
study of chemical problems is described in a second series I 
of papers, of which the following have been published ’ 
already, or are in preparation ready for publication in the 
autumn;— 


“ The Rotatory Dispersive Power of Organic Com¬ 
pounds.” 

L “ The Measurement of Rotatory Dispersion ” (Trans, 
Cketn, Soc,, 1913, ciii., 1062—1967). 

II. “ The Form of toe Rotatory Dispersion Carves ” 

(Traits. Chem . Soc,, 1913, ciii,, 1067—1075). 

III. “ The Measurement oi Magnetic Rotatory Dispersion ” 

[Trans, Chem . Soc., 1913, ciii., 1322—1331). 

IV. “ Magnetic Rotation and Dispersion in some Simple 

Organic Liquids” (Pros, Ckem, Soc., June 19, 
* 9 i 3 )- 

V. “A Comparison of the Optical and Magnetic Rotatory 
Dispersion in some Simple Organic Liquids.” , 

VI. “AnomalousRotatory Dispersion” (Proc, Chem . Soc., 
Junes, 1913). 

Attention may also be directed to a paper by Armstrong 
and Walker on ** The Causes of Variation in the Optical 
Rotatory Power of Organic Compounds and of Anomalous 
Rotatory Dispersive Power” (Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1913, A, 
texviii., 388—403), in which the close relationship between 
rotatory dispersion and dynamic isomerism is specially 
emphasised. * 

The general result of these investigations has been to 
show that a knowledge ot the phenomena of dynamic 
isomerism is essential; far the interpretation of optical 
rotation, especially in the Case of liquids which show 
anomalous rotatory dispersion; conversely, it is believed 
that the study of rotatory dispersion will open up a new 
and fruitful held for the investigation of dynamic isomerism 
in the case of large groups of important compounds. 


B. Successive Isomeric Changes . 

The past year has also seen the completion of a long 
series of experiments on the complex isomeric changes 
which take place in the amide and piperidide of camphor- 
carboxylic acid. Nearly five years ago it was discovered 
that these substances were capable oi giving inflected 
mutarotation curves. An investigation of “ The Equations 
for Two Consecutive Unimolecular Changes ” (Lowry and 
John, Trans, Ckem, Soc., 1910, xcvii., 2634—2645) showed 
that inflected curves might be produced by two successive 
isomeric changes, but the experimental curves were found 
to be more complex, giving indications of at least three 
successive changes involving four isomeric compounds. 
These experiments have been described in detail in two 
papers published during the past year (Glover and Lowry, 
Trans. Chem . Soc,, 1912, ci., 1902—1912: 1913, ciii., 
913-924). 


Experiments are now in progress with a view to investi¬ 
gating Forster *s a-benzoyl camphor, the enolic form of 
which has been found to give inflected mutarotation curves, 
when ethylene chloride is used as a solvent in place of 
chloroform. Even nitrocamphor has been found to give 
inflected curves if dissolved in ethylene chloridfe or in 
benzene (Lowry and Courtman, Trans; Chem. Soc., 1 *913, 
ciii., 12x6), but it is believed that these are due to the 
gradual absorption of a catalyst from the walls of'the' 
polarimeter tube, and not to successive isomeric changes. 

C. Influence of Light , 

A series of experiments on the influence of light on iso¬ 
meric change (Lowry and Courtman, Trans . Chem . Soc M 
1913, ciii., 1214—1221) has shown that no marked accelera¬ 
tion is produced by exposing nitrocamphor, glucose, 
galactose, or maltose to the action of powerful ultra-violet 
light. In the case of aminomethylene camphor, however, 
very marked acceleration occurs whilst the light is acting, 
but the action reverts to its original slow rate of change 
when the light is withdrawn. In the case of (enolic) 
a-benzoyl camphor a similar acceleration is produced, but 
the effect continues after the light has been extinguished; 
it is believed that this permanent stimulation of the action 
is due to the liberation of benzoic acid acting as a catalytic 
agent* 


THE ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITIES OF SODIUM 
AMALGAMS.* 

By ERNEST VANSTONE, M.Sc, 


Continuing the physico-chemical investigation of sodium 
amalgams, the author has determined their electrical con¬ 
ductivities when in the solid state. The amalgams were 
melted and drawn up into a capillary spiral 1 mm. diameter, 
and about a metre in length when unwound. Platinum 
terminals were sealed in at each end of the spiral. - 
The liquid amalgam in the spiral was allowed to cool 
slowly and to solidify in the capillary tube, care being 
taken to preserve the continuity and uniformity of the 
thread. ’ 

The resistance was measured by a potentiometer method. 
About twenty amalgams .have been examined, the com¬ 
position varying from o to 45 atoms per cent of mercury. 

The resistances varied from 0*05 to 0*4 ohm, and the 
specific conductivities from iff x 10—'* to rg x 10- *. The 
resistances were measured at a temperature of 15 0 C. The 
curve obtained by plotting specific conductivies as ordinates 
and atomic percentages as abscissae shows two discon¬ 
tinuities and a minimum point. The breaks occur at $5*5 
and 77*9 atoms per cent of sodium, and the minimum point 
at 65 per cent sodium. The thermal diagram has breaks 
at 85*2, 7x7, and 63*3 per cent sodium., . , 


EQUILIBRIA OF REDUCTION OF OXIDES BY 
CARBON.* “ 

By R. E. SLADE and G. I. HIGSON. 

The equilibrium pressures obtained when certain oxides 
are reduced by carbon have been determined. 

The reaction which takes placets of the type— 

MO+C ^ CO+M 


* Report of the Committee, consisting 6f Prof. H. E. Arrastroi 
(Chairman), Dr. T. M. Lowry (Secretary), Prof. Sydney Youne, D 
C. H, Desch, Dr. J. J Dobfafe, and Dr M. O. Foster? (Dra^a 1 

Bnmh^mMMting 6 ^!^ 016 1116 British Assod ation (Section B 


where M denotes two equivalents of one of the following 
substances:—V, Ta, Cr, B, Mn, Bn. 


* before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913), 
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In some cases a carbide is formed. This reaction is 
represented by the equation— 

■ 2M0+3C ^ M2C+2C0. 

• In the experimental method employed there was always 
an excess of the free metal present. In either case there 
are three components, M, C, and O, and four phases, CO, 
M, MO, and either C or M 2 C. Therefore, there is one 
degree of freedom of the system. At each temperature 
there is a definite pressure of CO. 

The substance M was heated in an ungla2ed porcelain 
boat in vacuo , in the furnace already described by one of 
us ( Proc . Roy. Soc 1912,- lxxxvii., A, p. 519). CO was 
admitted and reacted with the substance until the pressure 
had fallen to that of equilibrium. Some CO was then 
pumped out and the equilibrium attained from the other 
side. 4 

The upper limit of temperature in some cases was deter¬ 
mined by the volatility of the metal, die lower .limit of 
temperature is 800—900° when the reaction— 

2CO ~ COj+C 

begins to take place to some extent. Summary of experi¬ 
mental results :— 

-, Temperature. Pressure. 

: Vanadium .. .. .. 1340° . z*5 mm. 

. Tantalum .. ., .. 1270° <01 mm. 

Chromium v-. .. .. 1292° 6*2 mm. 

*, ., 1339° 9-2 mm. 

Tin . .. ... 750° >760 mm. 

Tin in presence of Si03 .753° 670 mm. 

The values of the equilibrium pressures have also been 
Calculated on the basis of the Nernst heat theorem, and 
the heats of reaction calculated from the equilibrium pres¬ 
sures when the heats of reaction werenot previously known. 

THE SYSTEM COPPER-OXYGEN.* 

By F. D. FARROW. 

This paper presented in a concise form, the results of the 
work on the melting-points and dissociation pressures of 
the system copper-oxygen, obtained by Heyn, Wohler, and 
by Siade and Farrow. Heyn has obtained melting-points 
of mixtures containing up to 1 per cent of oxygen. He 
finds a eutectic point with an oxygen content of 0*39 per 
cent at 1065° C., while the mixture containing 1 per cent' 
of oxygen melts at 1167° C. 

Slade and Farrow have shown that mixtures containing 
between about 2*3 and 10*3 per cent of oxygen when 
heated above 1195° C. melt and form two liquid layers, 
the upper of which is richer in oxygen than the lower. 
The composition of these layers is for all temperatures 
investigated about 2*3 per cent of oxygen for the lower 
end about 10*3 per cent for the upper. The compositions 
do not appear to, approach each other with rising tempera¬ 
ture: By extrapolating over a short distance the authors 
place the melting-point of cuprous oxide (u*26 per cent of 
O) at 1210° C. 

The same authors have investigated systems whose com¬ 
position lies between those of cuprous and of cupric oxide. 
They find two melting-point curves which intersect at 
about zo6o° C. The eutectic mixture corresponding to 
this has a composition of 14*8 per cent of oxygen. The 
melting-point of cupric oxide is found not to have been 
attained at a temperature of 1148° C., at which tempera¬ 
ture the dissociation pressure of the oxide exceeds 2j 
atmospheres. 

Wohler has determined the dissociation pressures of 
cupric oxide when heated. He has shown that solid 
solutions of cuprous oxide in cupric oxide are formed. His 


values therefore are somewhat lower than the highest 
dissociation pressures obtainable. 

Slade and Farrow have determined the dissociation pres¬ 
sures of cuprous oxide at temperatures and under conditions 
at which the mixture of two liquid phases mentioned above 
must necessarily have been present. These pressures are 
given in the subjoined table as points on the experimental 
curve c g. 

From the sources mentioned the data have been collected 
and used to construct a temperature-composition and a 
temperature-pressure diagram which are attached to the 
paper. 

Table of Numerical Values of the Data Represented by the 
Chief Points on the Diagrams. 



Tempera;, 

Composition 


Name. 

ture Centi¬ 

=oxygen con¬ 

Pressure. 


grade, 

tent per cent. 


- a 

1084 

0*0 


b 

1065 

o *39 

— 

c 

1195 

2*26 

— 

d 

Z 2 Z 0 

11*16 * 

—r 

e 

c . 1060 

c. 14*8 

c. 460 mm. 

f 

h. 1240 

20*10 

? 20 atm. 

Curves. 





{ 960 

— 

50 mm. 

m e 

]I050 

— 

314 mm. 


11070 

— 

45S mm. 


,1205 

— 

4 mm. 


11240 

— , 

10 mm. 

c S 

11260 

— 

12 mm. 


U324 

— 

25 mm. 


Explanation. 

(a) Melting-point of pure Cu. 

( b ) Cu, Cu 2 0 eutectic. 

(c) Invariant point. Phases present: Solid Cu 2 0 , 

liquid I. Liquid II. Gas. 

(d\ Melting-point of pure Cu 2 0 . 

(e) Cu 2 0 , CuO eutectic. 

(/) Melting-point pure CuO. 

(m e) Wohler’s curve of CuO dissociation pressure. 

(c g) Slade v. Farrow’s curve of dissociation pressure of 
the two liquid phases of the Cu 2 0 , Cu mixture. 


A STUDY OF THE 

DEGRADATION OR ENHANCEMENT OF 
QUALITY OF COMMERCIAL COPPER BY THE 
PRESENCE OF IMPURITIES.* 

By FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.Sc. 

In this paper the author surveyed the facts and tbeorie 8 
which have been brought to light of late years by modern 
scientific investigation of the influence of traces of im¬ 
purities upon the chemical, physical, and mechanical 
properties of copper. Much of the mystery formerly 
attaching to defects during manufacture and failures in 
service has been cleared up, to the benefit alike of the 
manufacturer and the user. Ancient and modern prejudice 
against the presence of impurities such as oxygen and 
arsenic has been- shown to have no foundation in fafct when 
certain uses of the copper are considered. 

The knowledge of metallurgical' testing and analysis" 
was shown to be indispensable when the varying composi¬ 
tion of commercial brands of crude copper and the multi¬ 
tudinous uses to which refined copper is put are taken into 
consideration. 

Manufacturers should never lose sight of such funda¬ 
mental considerations as the following:— 


* A Paper read before the British Association (Section B), Bir * Read before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
mingham Meeting, 19x3, 1 Meeting. 1913, 
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z. To what degree the various impurities may be 
eliminated during refining operations. 

2. To what specifications (however imperfect such 
specifications may be) the resulting changes may have to 
conform. 

3. To what extent Impurities may mutually react to the 
improvement or detriment of the resulting material. 

The author has given special attention to the influences 
of oxygen and arsenic, whilst bismuth, lead, nickel, anti¬ 
mony, silicon, iron, phosphorus, manganese, &c., are ail 
dealt with in turn. 

The evidence of the microscope is called largely Into 
requisition and the importance of various kinds of testing is 
emphasised. 

THE 

DISSOCIATION PRESSURES OF SOME NITRIDES.* 
By R, E. SLADE and G. I. HIGSON. 

The dissociation pressures of die nitrides of vanadium, 
tantalum, and boron have been investigated. 

The substance was heated in an unglazed porcelain boat 
in vacuo* in the furnace previously described by one of us 
(Proc. Roy. Boc. t *912,Jxxxvii.* A*p. 5x9). Nitrogen was 
admitted and was absorbed by the substance to form 
nitride until the dissociation pressure was attained. Some 
nitrogen was then pumped on and the equilibrium attained 
from the other side. , 

Summary of experimental results:— 

Temperature, Prepare. 

Vanadium •• 1203° Not greater than 0*2 mm. 

1271 0 Not greater than 1*5 mm. 

Tantalum .. 1170° 0*4 mm. 

Boron... .. 1222 0 Not greater than 9-4 mm. 

The results are discussed from the point of view of the 
Nemst heat theorem. 

ROTATORY DISPERSION.* 

By T. MARTIN LOWRY, D.Sc. 

Attention was directed to the importance of making 
measurements of optical rotation over a range of wave¬ 
lengths, instead of merely with light of one colour. This 
is specially necessary in the case of substances, such as 
derivatives of tartaric acid, in which anomalous rotatory 
dispersion is known or may be suspected to exist. 

After experiments extending over a period or seven 
ears, the methods of measuring rotatory dispersion have 
een so simplified that they are now within the range of 
the ordinary advanced student, and should soon become a 
regular pan of the ordinary routine of the laboratory. 
For many purposes it is sufficient to take readings with 
the green and violet mercury lines, but sodium and lithium 
may also be used in order to see whether the curve of 
rotatory dispersion has the normal form. A still more 
valuable check is provided by readings taken with the red 
and green cadmium lines, but these require more complex 
apparatus and cannot yet be regarded as generally 
available. 

The examination of the optical and magnetic rotatory 
dispersion of some fifty organic liquids has shown that the 
curve of rotatory dispersion has an extremely simple form. 
It can be expressed by the equation 

k 

a » - 

A*-Ao a 

where k is the “rotation constant” and Ao* the “disper- 

* Read before the British Association {Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913. 


sion constant n for the substance. If a is plotted against 
Ao* the curve is a simple rectangular hyperbola, tending 
to a limiting value a«=o when X*« 00 and to a® 00 when 

If - is plotted against A* the curve becomes 
a 

a straight line. In the case. of substances, such as ethyl 
tartrate, which show anomalous rotatory dispersion, two 
of these terms must be employed thus:— 

. *x _ *a 
* "* A* —Aj a A* — Aa* 

This is in accordance with Biot’s view that anomalous 
rotatory dispersion is produced by the admixture of two 
substances differing in rotatory dispersive power as well 
as in the sign of their optical rotations. 

ON ANOMALOUS ROTATORY DISPERSION.* 
By L. TSCHUGAEFF. 

1. There are three different types of anomalous rotatory 
dispersion. The anomaly in question may be due: (a) 
To the superposition of two (or more) different kinds of 
normally dispersing molecules, differing in rotatory dis¬ 
persive power as well as in the sign of their rotation. This 
type of anomalous dispersion was first established by Biot. 
(Ex. mixture of Z-menthone and fro-menthone.) (b) To 
the existence of absorption bands in the spectrum of the 
active substance, as it has been pointed out by Cotton, 
Drude, and others. (Cotton’s phenomenon.) (Ex. the 
xanthates and tbiourethanes of menthol, borneol, and 
fenchol.) {$) To the intramolecular superposition of 
partial rotations corresponding to several centres of 
activity of one and the same molecule, as it has been 
shown first by the author. Experimental evidence in 
favour of this classification is given. 

2. It has been established that the shape of the dis¬ 
persion curve is largely influenced by constitutive factors, 
and in the first place by the relative position of the centres 
of activity and of the chromophor groups within the active 
molecule, the whole dispersion curve resulting from the 
superposition of several “ partial ” curves. These results 
are discussed from the point of view of the electronic 
theory. 

3. The influence of the temperature and the nature of 
the solvent on the rotatory dispersion of the optically 
active xanthates resembles closely the influence ggerted 
by the same factors on the dispersion of tartaric aflt and 
of its ethereal salts as studied by Winther and others. 
There must therefore be an intimate analogy in the origin 
of the anomaly in both cases. 

RADIO - ELEMENTS AS 

INDICATORS IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS;* 
By G. HEVESY, Ph.D. 

By means of an a-ray electroscope of ordinary sensitiveness 
i it is possible to measure accurately as small a quantity as 
10- 17 grms. of a radio-active substance having a half- 
value period of one hour. The extraordinary simplicity 
and at the same time sensitiveness with which it is possible 
| to measure these extremely small quantities of radio-active 
bodies makes them of the greatest use not only in studying 
substances in great dilution but also as indicators of 
physical and chemical processes. 

Radio-active indicators may be conveniently divided 
into two principal groups. To the first group belong those 
whose use as indicators depends only on their physical 
properties and not on their chemical properties. Some 

* Read before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913. 
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examples of the use of radio-active indicators of this kind 
are the following:— 

It i$ only necessary to know that the radio-elements 
Composing the active deposits are metals in order to test 
the formula of Arrhenius connecting the variation of velocity 
of solution of metals in acids with the temperature. This 
has been lately carried out by Miss Ramstedt. 

It is known from the kinetic theory that the concentra- 
tion of a solution varies with time, and this problem, which 
could not be attacked by ordinary methods, has been made 
experimentally feasible by the use of radio-active bodies as 
indicators. (Svedberg, Smoluchowski). 

The existence of colloidal solutions of radio elements 
has been lately established by Paneth and Godlewskt, and 
experiments have been undertaken on the formation and 
precipitation of these colloids using radio-active indicators. 

The emanations, the only gaseous radio-elements, have 
been employed to establish the validity of the gas Taws, 
especially that of Henry’s law for extremely small partial 
pressures. (Bruhat, Boyle). 

Pick’s Diffusion Law has also been shown to hold accu¬ 
rately for bodies in infinitely small concentration by making 
use of radio-active substances. 

, It is often a question of practical interest to the chemist 
to kndw how" often it is necessary to wash out a pipette 
or a beaker in order to remove the last trace of the solution 
it had contained. This problem can be investigated with 
extreme ease when radio-active indicators are used. 

The fact, however* that most radio elements are 
throughout in all chemical properties exactly Similar to 
some of the common elements (for instance, radium D and 
thorium B are non-separable from lead, thorium C and 
radium E from bismuth, &c.) allows these bodies to he 
used chemically as indicators of the bodies from which 
they are known to he nan-separable* Radium E can be 
used as an indicator for bismuth, radium D for lead, &c. 

If 1 mgrm. of lead is mixed with a quantity of radium 
D which gives 20,000 units of activity in an electroscope, 
one-millionth part of this mixture is easily detectable by 
the radio-activity of radium D. In this way io-* mgrms. 
lead is quantitatively determinable. A 

By this method also the solubility of the difficultly solubj 4 j 
salts of lead, such as the chromate and the sulphide, has 1 
been determined. Further, the amount of lead chloride 
entrained by a precipitate of silver chloride after washing 
the latter thoroughly with water is measurable. 

, Experiments on the electrochemical behaviour of small 
quantities of lead and bismuth have been begun. By 
means of these indicators a study may be made of the 
electrochemical behaviour of these metals for electrode 
potentials lying below the decomposition voltage, a 
problem which could not be investigated by any other 
means. .Tv- 

Of especial use are the indic^|6^^pr investigating the 
diffusion and mobility of ion9 In ?es^rnely small concen¬ 
tration, from which results we Obtain' .information con¬ 
cerning the behaviour and the hydfatkm. of ions in very 
dilute concentration. \ Data are already available on the 
diffusion rate of lead salts down to a normality of 10- l *. 


ROTATION OF ACTIVE COMPOUNDS AS MODIFIED 
BY TEMPERATURE; COLOUR OF LIGHT, 
AND SOLUTION IN INDIFFERENT LIQUIDS.* 
By T. S. PATTERSON, D.Sc. Ph.D, 

Before it dan be possible to offer a real explanation of 
the phenomena of optical activity, attention must be devoted 
to the lowlier task of trying to understand clearly the main 
features of the phenomena in question; to study carefully, 
in fact, what may be termed the morphology of the subject. 


♦.Read before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 1913, 


The variation of rotation with change in the colour o 
light, with change of solvent, with change of temperature, 
and perhaps even with change of pressure, must be 
thoroughly examined. 

As regards the last little can be said, but the other three 
-^colour of light used, the nature of the solvent, and the 
temperature—are of the .utmost importance. Even the 
data available at present seem sufficient to give some idea 
of the general behaviour of optically active compounds 
with changes of condition, and this may be summed up 
into one scheme, as follows: — 

It has been found that the rotation of certain active 
compounds reaches a maximum value at a certain definite 
temperature. Further, points of inflection often occur m 
temperature-rotation curves, sometimes in such as show 
also a maximum, and by piecing together the evidence 
collected from an examination of a fair number of optically 
active substances it seems probable that the variation of 
the rotation of an active substance with change of tem¬ 
perature may be, and very probably is, a periodic 
phenomenon, doubtless irregularly periodic—such that 
several maxima and minima may be expected to occur in 
the curve representing it. Owing to experimental diffi¬ 
culties, however, it is not possible to trace these curves 
through any very wide range of temperature. 

Now it eeems legitimate to assume that a point of 
maximum rotation indicates that condition of the sub¬ 
stance in which one of the groups attached to the asym¬ 
metric atom attains to a maximum influence—a singular 
condition of the substance. When such singular points 
are found in the curves of condition for a number of fairly 
closely related compounds it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the maxima represent the rotations of these different 
compounds in, at least, fairly similar conditions. The 
great merit of a maximum rotation is its recognisability 
and the possibility it affords of tracing some particular 
state of the compound as the external conditions are varied. 
Maxima are found at different temperatures for the various 
members of a homologous series, but the discussion of this 
field, since it involves the relationship between the rotation 
and the constitution of a series of active compounds, may 
be passed over until the variation of rotation of a single 
active compound with change of external conditions is 
more fully understood. 

Here the first matter to which attention may be directed 
is that the maximum, in certain cases at any rate, occurs 
at a different temperature for light of various refrangi- 
bilities, whence it would appear that the irregularly periodic 
temperature-rotation curves are probably retarded on each 
other ; and since the curve for violet light has the greatest 
amplitude, it follows that these curves cut one another 
throughout a certain region, and in this region therotation- 
dispersion of the substance must necessarily be anomalous. 
Hence we arrive at once, not, it is true, at an explanation 
of anomalous rotation-dispersion, but at a reason why 
anomalous rotation-dispersion should exist at all. 

It is doubtful whether any substance will really show 
normal rotation-dispersion, but if such a substance be 
fonnd then it seems probable that the temperature-rotation 
curves for the different colours of light will intersect at a 
single point, the rotation-dispersion being positive on one 
side of this point and negative on the other. 

Rotation in Solution .—A study of such data as are avail¬ 
able appears to show that when such a compound as 
shows a maximum rotation—for example, ethyl tartrate— 
is dissolved in some indifferent liquid, this maximum rota¬ 
tion is displaced towards a lower or a higher temperature, 
as the case may be, with a corresponding alteration in 
value, solvents differing very much in regard to the dis¬ 
placement which they bring about. Now it is also found 
that the region in which abnormal rotation-dispersion takes 
place is shifted, on solution, in a very similar way to that 
in which the maximum rotation is displaced, and therefore 
it seems clear that the effect of solution is to displace the 
whole temperature-rotation curve. It then appearF zt crce 
why some substances which show abnormal rc'^ticn-die 
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person at a certain temperature for the homogeneous com¬ 
pound show a normal rotation-dispersion when dissolved 
in some solvent which considerably alters the rotation. 
The solvent has the effect of shifting the family of tem¬ 
perature-rotation curves in such a manner as to bring the 
parts of the curves in the neighbourhood of the maximum 
into view, and in this neighbourhood the rotation-dispersion 
appears to be normal. 


i.HE RADIO-ELEMENTS AND THE PERIODIC 
LAW.* 

By FREDERICK SODDY, M.A., F.R.S. 

During the present year, 1913, the general law governing 
the passage through the periodic table of the elements in ; 
process of radio-active change has been discovered. As ; 
the result it is possible to write the three disintegration 
series of uranium, thorium, and actinium across the 
periodic table, so that each member falls into its proper 


not yet been detected, the element changes its position in 
the table in the opposite direction by one place. 

The generalisation as regards the a-rays was put for¬ 
ward in 1911 (Soddy, “Chemistry of the Radio-Elements,” 
p. 29), but at that time the chemistry of the / 3 -rays giving 
members, which are mostly short-lived, was not known 
well enough for anything definite to be said. Fleck in 
191X commenced to make a systematic investigation of 
the chemically indefinite members, from the point of view 
adopted in the book referred to, of the existence of 
chemically identical and non-separable groups of elements. 
This work occupied two years. Some of the results were 
communicated to this section at the Dundee Meeting last 
year, and they have now been published in the journal of 
the Chemical Society { Proc ., 1913, xxix., pp. 7, 172; 
Trans., 1913, ciii., pp. 381, 1052). It is important to 
note that this work was purely experimental, and was 
done deliberately without any attempt to find the theo¬ 
retical law, in order that the results might be free from all 
bias in favour of any particular view. It would have been 
easier to speculate first and then to test the speculations, 
but the opposite course was purposely adopted. 
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place In the case of the twenty-seven members the 
chemistry of which is known.. For the six members the 
period of average life of which is too short for the 
chemical nature to be determinable, and for the five 
inactive end-products, the chemical nature can be without 
uncertainty predicted. The general law is that an a-ray 
change, when a helium atom carrying two atomic charges 
of positive electricity is expelled, the element changes its 
place in the periodic table in the direction of -diminishing 
mass and diminishing group number by two places. In a 
/8-ray change, when a single atomic charge of negative 
electricity is expelled from the atom as a /3-particle, and 
also in the two changes for which the expulsion of rays has 


* Abstract of Paper opening the Discussion. 
Birmingham Meeting (Section B). 
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Fleck, in addition to confirming the chemical nature of 
several of the chemically better known members by careful 
fractionation methods, had by the beginning of this year 
succeeded in elucidating the chemical nature of nine 
members which had not previously been elucidated. All 
except two of these were in the series subsequent to the 
zero or emanation group, of which members only the two 
longest lived—polonium and radio lead—had previously 
been chemically characterised. At this time A. S. Russell 
(Chem. News, January 31, 1913, cvii., 49), who knew of 
Fleck’s results, put forward the view that in the / 3 -ray 
change the position of the element in the periodic table 
changes by one place, and he was the first to publish a 
Complete scheme showing the passage of the radio- 
elements through the periodic table. His scheme was in 
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certain respects imperfect, and it was followed almost im¬ 
mediately by another by K. Fajans (Phys. Zeit 
February 15, 1913, xiv., pp. 131, 136), who pot forward 
the complete law in its present form, and made important 
and accurate deductions as to the positions occupied by. 
the still unplaced members. Soddy independently arrived 
at a complete ..scheme similar to that of Fajans (Chem. 
News, February a8, 1913, cvii., g7), but which in one 
respect possibly went somewhat further in regard to the 
generalisation that ail elements falling into the same place 
in the periodic table are not merely similar in chemical 
properties, but are chemically identical, non-separable by 
chemical methods, and probably spectroscopically indis¬ 
tinguishable. From this the definite prediction was 
made that radium-C 2 , thorium D, and actinium-D 
would prove to be non-separable from thallium, and 
radium A from polonium, which Fleck has since estab¬ 
lished, whilst all the end-products would be non-separable 
bom lead. The scheme, altered slightly to bring it up to 
date (July, 1923), is shown in the accompanying plate. 

In all three schemes a new member was indicated in the 
V,A family, as the product of uranium X. This has 
Since been discovered by Fajans and Beer ( Naturwissen - 
schaftetiy April 4, 1913), and confirmed by Fleck {PHI. 
Mag*). It proves to be a very short-lived substance of 
period of average life 17 minutes, and is called Uranium 
X 2 . Its parent,,; Uranium X» with period 35*5 days, 
gives only the soft ( 13 ) rays, whereas the hard / 3 -rays of 
uranium X come from this new product. 

This missing member being shQityjyed disproves the 
suggestion (Soddy) that it might be long-lived and j 

and therefore well-defined element (Ekaxantalum), disin¬ 
tegrating dually, and producing, in addition to uranium II. 
by a 13-ray change j actinium by a still undetected e-ray 
change. This being disproved, the only other possibility 
to consider as to the still unknown source of actinium is 
.that it is produced in a 5-ray or rayless change from 
radium. On account of the uncertainty of the origin of 
actinium, and therefore of the atomic weight both of itself 
and of all its products, the actinium series is shown 
separately beneath the others in the plate. 

The chemical analysis of matter is thus not an ultimate 
one. * It has appeared ultimate hitherto, on account of the 
impossibility of distinguishing between elements which are 
chemically identical and non-separable unless these are 
in the process of change the one into the other. But in 
that part of the Periodic Table in which the evolution of 
the elements is still proceeding* each place is seen to be 
occupied not by one element, but on the average, 
for the places occupied at all, by no less than four, the 
atomic weights lof which vary over as much as eight 
units. It is impossible to believe that the same may not 
be true for the rest of the table, and that each known 
element may be a group of non separable elements 
occupying the same place, the atomic weight not being a 
real “constant, but a mean value, of much less funda¬ 
mental interest than has bdeahitherto supposed. Although 
these advances show that 'ftitfer is even more complex 
than chemical analysis alone has been able to reveal, they 
. indicate at the same time that the problem of atomic 
constitution may be more Bimple than has been supposed 
from the lack of simple numerical relations between the 
atomic weights. 


Hydrolysis of laevulosanes.—Ph, L. de Vilmorin and 
F. Levallois.—In the'hydrolysis of inulin sulphuric and 
oxalic acids gives results which are too variable to serve as 
a basis for a method of analysis.- Acetic acid used at a 
temperature of about 8o° and a concentration of 3 to 10 
per cent is accurate, but as the temperature is raised the 
results obtained become rather too high. Very small 
quantities (6*72 to 43 grms. per litre) of sulphosalicylic 
acid at temperatures varying from 8o° to ioo° give accurate 
results.— Bull. Soc. Ckim. de .France? xiii.-xiv., No. 


ON THE 

CRYSTALLINE DEPOSIT OCCURRING IN THE 

TIMBER OF THE “COLONIAL BEECH 1 * 
[Gmelina Leichhardtii , F.v.M.).* 

By HENRY G. SMITH, F.C.S. 

This Australian tree belongs to the Family Verbenacese, 
and is thus not a true “ beech.” The use of this common 
name for Gmelina Leichhardtii is an unfortunate one, as 
it really belongs to the genus Fagus of the Cupuliferae. 
The tree is a native of New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land, and grows to a considerable size, reaching to a 
height of zoo to 150 feet, with a diameter of over 3 feet. 

It is a useful commercial timber, light in colour, but 
with little or no figure, and thus cannot be classed as 
ornamental, although it is useful for carving and similar 
- art purposes. 

The seasoned timber often has white particles filling the 
cells of the wood, and these are sometimes so plentifully 
distributed that the planed surface has the appearance of 
having been filled, to a certain extent, with a substance 
| like plaster-of-paris. When the timber is not sound this 
substance often accumulates in “ shakes ” and cracks of 
the wood as small opaque deposits, and in crystalline 
masses. Under the microscope these masses were seen to 
consist of needle crystals. 

The presence of some substance in “beech,” different 
from that of other native timbers, has previously been 
observed by saw-millers, and in a fetter from Mr. W. Smith, 
Of Tinnonee, New South 'Wales, be refers to this peculiarity 
as follows ;—“ Port Macquarie Beech contains something 
of a very cleansing nature. We have a planing machine, 
and, of course, it gets dirty, and stuck all over with sap 
and dust from tallow-wood and other hard woods, but aB 
soon as we have put through a few beech boards, wherever 
the sappy chippings strike, the ironwork of the machine. 
becomes clean and as bright as new.” 

Another saw-miller also mentioned that he had seen 
whitish deposits in “beech” timber, but thought them to 
be a fungoid growth. 

The first well-defined deposit of this substance came into 
the possession of the Technological Museum a few years 
ago, and as much work as possible was, at that time, 
carried out with it, a crystalline body being isolated, and 
its melting-point determined. About two years later a 
small quantity was received from another locality, and 
similar crystals were again isolated from it, and found to be 
identical in appearance with the first, and to melt at the 
same temperature. Through the kindly assistance of Mr. 
Breckenridge, a Sydney timber merchant, a portion of a 
beech log in a very unsound condition was recently obtained 
from which a few grms. of pure crystals were extracted, 
sufficient to enable a more extended-investigation to be 
undertaken. 

The crystals obtained from all the trees from the various 
localities were colourless, odourless, and tasteless, and were 
identical in crystalline form,-in melting-point, in optical 
activity, and exhibited the same peculiarity in the melting- 
points of the substance when in either the crystalline or 
the„ amorphous conditions. From this it is apparent that 
the deposit is a common constituent in the timber of this 
species of Gmelina, and also that it is a definite chemical 
substance. It is possible that it may be characteristic of 
this tree, or perhaps peculiar ta the genus, and if so, its 
identification would become of some assistance towards 
correct diagnosis, especially as no other body appears, to be 
present in the deposit which might contaminate it, and 
thus interfere with the ready isolation and purification of 
the crystals. ' 

The peculiarity of this body in what appears to be perhaps 
an example of dynamic isomorphism in a natural chemical 

*A Paper read before the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
November 6, 1912. From the Journal of the R.S. of New South 
Wales? 1913, xta., 187. 
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substance, shown by its varying melting-points under dif¬ 
ferent conditions, has made its study somewhat interesting, 
and, so - far as the material at disposal would allow, con¬ 
siderable work has been done with it. 

The following data will show how great were the 
differences between the melting-points of the crystals and 
those of the same substance after melting :— 

(a) When the crystals were prepared by crystallisation 
from alcohol, or from boiling water, they were quite 
anhydrous, and melted at 122° C M to a transparent resin¬ 
like body, without alteration in weight. This fused 
material was, at first, strongly electric, and had the power 
of attracting light particles of filter-paper, &c., very 
energetically. The melting-point of this glassy substance 
had, by fusion, been reduced to 62—63° C M and so long as 
it remained In the glassy condition in the lump, the melting- 
point did not rise, even after many weeks, but if the fused 
substance was powdered the melting-point commenced to 
rise at once, and after a comparatively short time this had 
reached about 120—121°, but did not appear to revert 
quite to the melting-point of the original crystals. 

(i) When the fused substance was powdered and the 
melting-point taken at once, this powder melted at the 
same low temperature as the spangles of solid material, 
but if the temperature was continually raised, when this 
had reached to about ioo°, the melted substance became 
somewhat opaque, but reverted again to the transparent 
conditional the,melting-point of the original substance. 

(c) When the original crystals were boiled in water they 
softened and apparently fused at that temperature, and, 
when the solution had become saturated, remained as fused 
globules or masses iu the boiling water, but soon solidified 
mtq a semi-crystalline condition when the water had 
sufficiently cooled, showing that complete fusion had not 
' taken place, because when fused by dry heat the mass 
always remained as a glass, and there was no sign of 
crystallisation during the many weeks it remained under 
observation. if, however, this glass was dissolved in 
alcohol it again readily crystallised from this solvent, and 
the crystals were also readily formed from water when the 
glassy form was boiled directly in the usual way. When 
thus re-crystallised, the melting-point of the crystals, both 
from the alcohol and from the water, had reverted to that 
of the original crystals, although the melting-point of the 
fused material from which they had been derived had only 
been 62—63°. 

(d} If the melted glassy substance was broken up into 
small spangles, but not powdered, these became, after 
several weeks, opaque and yellowish in colour. The melting- 
point of these opaque spangles had then considerably 
increased, showing that the tendency is to revert to the 
bigher melting-point in all cases, which may thus be con¬ 
sidered the stable condition. How many weeks or months 
it would take for the melted unbroken glassy lump to revert 
to the higher melting-point is not yet known, as sufficient 
time had not elapsed. So far, this has been found to be 
62—63°, and in one case three months had passed between 
the fusion of the substance and the determination of the 
melting-point. The method of observing the melting-point 
of the spangles was to place them on a thin glass microscope 
slide cover-glass, to float this on mercury, and to observe 
the melting of the spangles with the aid of a lens. At 
near the melting-point the temperature was only allowed 
to rise very slowly. 

The ready discoloration when bromine water was added 
to the saturated aqueous solution, with the formation of 
an insoluble bromide, indicated unsaturation, but this was 
not confirmed by an alkaline solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate, as the colour of very dilute solutions remained 
apparently unchanged for a considerable time, although 
eventually oxidation to dimethylprotocatechuic acid took 
place.. There appeared to be no alteration on an attempted 
reduction of the substance, when it was boiled with zinc 
in an acetic acid solution. The formation of the bromide 
was.also found to have been by substitution, because when 
bromine was added to a solution of the crystals in carbon 


tetrachloride, hydrobtomic acid was evolved in quantity. 
Only one atom of bromine was introduced into the molecule 
by this method, and this was in the side-chain, as the 
bromine was readily removed by boiling alcoholic silver 
nitrates The bromide was practicallyan amorphous body, 
and attempts to crystallise it were not,successful, nor did 
it show a well-defined melting-point. 

One hydroxyl group was present in the side-chain, but no 
aldehydic group was formed even with mild reagents, the 
oxidation to a carboxyl group being direct. The action of 
concentrated halogen acids also indicated the presence of 
an alcoholic OH group, and bromine was introduced into 
the molecule when the substance was boiled in hydrobromic 
acid. The molecule contains two metboxy groups, and 
the acid formed by oxidation was veratric acid. 

Neither an aldehyde nor carbonyl group was detected, 
nor were indications for the presence of an ester or of a 
glucoside obtained. 

When fused with potash below 200° C., phenolic bodies 
were principally formed, but when the temperature was 
increased to about 225° the action became more energetic 
and the principal product was protocatechuic acid, a very 
small amount of a volatile acid being produced at the same 
time. The substance thus has a catechol nucleus. 

When more material shall be obtained attempts will be 
made to determine accurately the arrangement of the 
atoms in the side-chain. The constitution of the remainder, 
or the molecule is shown from the results. 

The oxidation to veratric acid, the formation of proto¬ 
catechuic acid on fusion with potash, the presence of one 
or more asymmetric carbon atoms, together with the other 
reactions, suggest a structural formula for this substance 
in agreement with that of several bodies found in plants, 
all related to a dibydric phenol, the OH groups of which 
are in the 3 and 4 positions. 

The evidence so far obtained indicates that the crystal¬ 
line substance which deposits in the timber of Gmtlina 
Leichhardtii is new to science, and the name Gmelinol is 
proposed for it. 

v The molecule of gmelinol is C12H14O4 and the formula 
may be arranged as follows :— 


HC1 

- I] 

HC 



COCH3 
OCH 3 


The exact positions of the atoms in the side-chain have 
not been accurately determined, as they can be arranged, 
theoretically, in several ways. The one perhaps the most 
promising from general^ reactions, particularly the red 
and green colorations given bjr the vapour" to pine-wood 
moistened with hydrochloric'acid, is to consider the side- 
chain as consisting of furfurane. This is attached to the 
nucleus by the carbon atom, (Sfe double bond broken, 
the valency completed by one hydrogen attached to one 
8-carbon atom, and a hydroxyl group to the other. The 
alternative structure fox furfurane with only one doable 
linkage answers to requirements better than the usually 
accepted form. If this arrangement is eventually found 
to be the correct one, then gmelinol is dimethyoxphenyl- 
fl/ 3 '-hydro-oxyfurfurane, and has the following structure 
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HOC— 0 / 
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HC 

HC 
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Crystalline Prosit occurring in Ti mber of Colonial Beech. 

e evidSt!° nS ° f thC nitt ° groaps in tbe dinitro compound " -- 


are evident, . 

vcJi»n^?^ aCteriStic ^ eat , urea o{ gmelinol may, for con- 
‘ W S c m l"‘ S f d a8 follow :-Melting.point of 

I .* 8 X3, ( c ° c -}; of. fused substance, 62—65°. 
.Prisms or plates from hot water. Moderately 
- W b t 01 ’‘"S. water, but little soluble in cold water 

-SSfiL?„ e£ v ec andbe " zene - Insoluble in 
r“ a1 ' 8 ;. „ S ?“ bl . e . m “ Itr ‘c acid with yellow colour and 

aSSinrir f M dmi ^° c °™PO“nd. Soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a deep red colour. Forms a dark 
brown amorphous substance when heated with hydrochloric 
rh, d ;™iJ 5peC !f C r0tatl0 . n in chloroform [«}» 

Chromic acid in acetic acid produces dimethylprow- 
ff . bU1C * Cld (veratric acid); alkaline solution ot pout 
fn«^ n P f, m £ nganate 0 a 80 P roduce ® veratric acid. Potash 
fusion at about 225° gives protocatechuic acid. 

Experimental . 

wI?M n , e .m» t H e i, P if Cea - 0f u raber * tom northern New South 
Wales a small hollow in the wood had become filled with a 
sohd crystalline mass, the greatest thickness of which was 
f ? ch > buttheusual mode of occurrence 
frFwS ^ I m? ,n v ® msmor ® or Jess distinctly crystallised 

m rosettes. The substance was scraped off and boiled 
directly^ in water». filtered boiling hot, the stem of the 

rater Kg » t !? r i ,lugged Wit “ cottun-wool. As the 

water cooled, well-defined crystals formed, which when of 
sufficient size, fell to the bottom of the vessel. This pro- 
. cedure was repeated three or four times, by which, time 
the crystals had become colourless and appeared to be 
pure. The usual method of preparation waVtTLwthe 
unsound timber into small pieces, divide along the “shakes ” 
and trim the sides with a chisel. The shavings so obtain^ 
were then heated in alcphol to dissolve the substance 
2S? 1 ? 1*1? 1 through doth. Although it is Some¬ 

what soluble 10 hot alcohol, yet, if this was deficient in 

r^T Unt * a a?u U - antlty 0f the substanc ® soon separated on 
?n l 0gl v hlS se P® rat ® d P° rtion was, however, identical 
m composition with that remaining in solution, as its 

ilrnh Y WaS determined b y separate purification. The 
alcohol was partly distilled off, and the remainder 
evaporated down to a small bulk which formed a crvstal- 

JJ?® |” a ! s . on . c ?? 1,n S* Tbese impure crystals were then 
dissolved in boiling water, a portion at a time, filtering 

3nd thl9 pr ° cess re P^ated until the crystals 

were pure* 

The crystals as thus obtained from water were rhombic 
prisms or plates, and they polarised very well in colours. 
They were of a glistening nature, and had altogether a 
brilliant appearance. 6 

0 Juf ? ystaIs wer ® “soluble i n petroleum ether, slightly 
soluble in ether and in benzene, somewhat soluble in hot 
alcohol, but not very soluble in cold alcohol. Thev 
were exceedingly soluble in chloroform and carbon tetra 
chloride, but from these solvents a varnish remained at 

several days 8 ° W yreVerted t0 the cr y &talline form after 
The crystals dissolved in boilipg water, but not verv 
readily, separating out again on cooling. The pure crystals 
required 1470 parts of cold water at 22 0 C. to dissolve one 
part of substance, and the purest crude material in the 
wood was only soluble 1 part in 1315 parts of cold water 
?L hC S f am ? temperature, indicating the comparative 
absence of soluble impurities associated with the crystalline 
deposit when m the wood. J 

The aqueous solution of the pure crystals was quite 
neutral, and did not reduce Fehling’s solution, either before 
or after boiling■ w1 acid. An ammoniacal solution of nitrate 
of silver was slightly reduced, on long boiling. No colora¬ 
tion was obtained with ferric chloride, and the usual 
reagents gave no precipitate, except a very slight one with 
basic acetate of lead. The crystals were insoluble in 
potash and in the alkalis generally, even on boiling 
except when the solution was sufficiently dilute to act 


on e roo.fog. in WWch C8Se the «P a «ted unchanged 

withou^cdour* 1 * vWth^nitr^'add ‘ th d ' 8e ^ 1Ved i rea< ^y an d 

Analyses of the crystals gave tbe following results— 

°’ l8 H n^'r ga « e °' 444 + «"»■ CO, and o-io66 am. 
0 ! c ” 6 474 and H - 6:327 per cent. P 

5 H o r “r ga « e 0 0 ' 3740 « im - CO a P and c oo 3 arm 
„ **■*0 1 C - 64-803 and H - 656s tier cent 8 

C«H I4 0 4 contains C - 64-865 andV^^ per cent 

twingulcohai'as the solvent ta ^ en Bacbi n a nn's apparatus 

at — — i-firiStoti'ts 

Obtimi je> * r - ^ I2l £*4°4 ma y be assumed to be correct 

^tar^Msaarjs.'fS 

aSSES •ssatfstjas 

o 3 grm, crystals was just melted in a beaker 

onlZLT* The ag mt- n “S" ° f 

sss* ■sanaratatsfe 

i/c” nd «• n '*n>^0 ftt 

sreatfstass-irass: 

halogwi acid ip.de the remit, mrWhl, w “ 

ss strsf'S 1- r° 5*-5 sk 

faetrrv tk ta en the results were not too satis. 

sbc^erormhialionTonlyRepresented 8 'about >8 ' 8e 0bt 5 ,n fc d 

quarter groups of OCwf C .L b ? °f® and thtee - 
formatioS ofPrairie^ac?d 3 on^ ^ 
firmation for two OCH 3 groups in the mo!ec“e “ C °°' 

WbeHafonmedby W- 

potash the following^ 
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boiled two hours had used 0*0756 grm. KOK. 0*41 grm. 
boiled one hour had used 0*084 grm. KOH. 
C«H*3(QCCH3)0 4 would require 0*0781 grm. KOH in 
the first instance, and 0*087 grm. KOH in the second. 
One hydroxyl group is thus indicated, and as this is not 
phenolic it must be in the side-chain. 

Bromide .—The bromide was formed by the addition of 
bromine water in excess to the saturated aqueous solution 
of the pure crystals. It was light drab in colour, and was 
not distinctly crystalline* When well washed and purified 
from ether it melted at about zoo°, darkening much at 
about go 0 , but the melting-point was not sharp. 

Determination of the bromine gave the following'results: 
—0*3435 gave 0*2114 grm. AgBr -e 36*2 per cent 
bromine. 0*1554 g fm - gave 0*0985 AgBr 26 9 per cent 
bromine. Ci2Hi 3 Br0 4 contains 26*58 per cent bromine. 
One bromine atom had thus been introduced into the 
molecule. When the bromide was boiled in alcoholic silver 
nitrate, a precipitate quickly formed; the metallic silver 
was boiled out from this with dilute nitric acid, the residue 
washed, dissolved in ammonia, and precipitated again by 
nitric acid. The bromine atom was thus shown to have 
been introduced into the side-chain. 

Oxidation .—The crystals were dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid and chromic acid in the same solvent slowly added 
until in excess. The oxidation commenced at once with the 
evolution of heat, the flask was then cooled under the tap. 
A chromium salt, which appeared to Tie insoluble in glacial 
acetic acid, continued to form until the reaction was com¬ 
plete. This salt was filtered off through cloth, squeezed, 
and the solid cake thus obtained dissolved in water, in 
which it was readily soluble. The solution was then acidi¬ 
fied, extracted with ether, and after the removal of the 
acetic acid a solid acid remained. This was dissolved in 
dilute alkali, filtered, acidified, and the solution extracted 
with ether. The acid thus obtained was fairly soluble in 
boiling water but precipitated again on cooling, so that it 
could be easily purified. The acid sublimed unchanged. 
The melting point of the sublimed acid was the same as 
that of the acid obtained from water; this was 180 0 C. (cor.). 
It was found to melt at identically the same temperature 
as a sample of pure veratric acid, nor was the melting 
point different when equal parts of the new acid and veratric 
acid were mixed together. The molecular value was 
determined by titration and agreed very well with that of 
veratric acid. 

When a very dilute alkaline solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate was added to a large quantity of a saturated 
aqueous solution of the crystals the colour remained per¬ 
sistent for a • long time; it then slowly faded with the 
formation of the oxide of manganese; oxidation had thus 
taken place. The acid formed in this way was collected, 
purified by sublimation, and found to melt at the same 
temperature and to be identical with the acid formed by 
oxidation with chromic acid. It was thus veratric acid. 

It is apparent that oxidation of the side-chain had taken 
place in both instances, with the formation of dimethyl- 
protocatechuic acid. 

When oxidised with bichromate of potassium and sul 
phuric acid with the aid of heat, the action was too 
energetic, and most of the substance was destroyed by 
this method. 

Potash Fusion .—When the crystals were heated with 
potash at a temperature not exceeding 200° C. for one-half 
hour, the colour of the melted substance had become very 
dark, and phenolic bodies were largely formed. The odour 
of creosote was most marked. The melt was dissolved in 
water, and the solution repeatedly agitated with ether to 
remove the unaltered substance. The remainder was 
acidified, extracted with ether, and the ether evaporated. 
The residue was treated with a solution of sodium carbonate, 
to fixed the small amount of acid formed at the same 
time, and this solution again extracted with ether. The 
phenol thus obtained had a marked creosote odour, was 
but little coloured, was semi-solid, and practically insoluble 
in water. The alcoholic solution was coloured a bluish 
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green to dark green with ferric chloride, indicating its 
relation to the catechol group. 

A fresh portion of material was- fused with potash 
between 210° and 225° C. for one hour. : The action was 
more energetic at this temperature,- with frothing and 
evolution of hydrogen. The melt was dissolved in water, 
when the creosote odour was again observed. The solution 
was acidified, and three-fourths distilled over, and although 
acid, yet the amount of free acid formed was very small 
indeed. The remainder was agitated with ether, the ether 
evaporated to dryness, the crystalline residue dissolved in 
sodium carbonate, and agitated with ether to remove the 
small amount of phenol. The alkaline solution was acidified, 
extracted with ether, the ether evaporated, the residue 
dissolved in water, and decolorised by boiling with animal 
charcoal. The crystals finally obtained were very soluble 
in water, melted at 198°, and gave all the reactions for 
protocatechuic acid. The yield of acid formed in this 
way was very good. 

In am indebted to my colleague, Mr. R. T. Baker, F.L.S., 
the Curator, for botanical information, and to Mr; Roughley 
for photographs. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent)* 

Fleas can Transmit Infectious Diseases. 

The flea has already been the object not only of male, 
dictions but also of serious allegations. Like many other 
insects, it is not content with victimising human beings, 
but it must also inoculate them with infectious getms- 
In a note presented to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
M. Laveran has indicated that all kinds of fleas do not 
offer the same dangers. The eminent hygienist has, how¬ 
ever, signalled most particularly the flagellant flea, which 
secretes in its intestine a very dangerous parasite. The 
flagellants also are sometimes to be met with in the dog. 
It results, from certain experiments made at the Pasteur 
Institute, by MM. Laveran and Francini, that mice have 
been infected by injecting into their peritoneum the con¬ 
tents of these parasites diluted in at little physiological 
water. .This had already been remarked in 1912 by 
Lafont, who had operated with a flagellum from the 
digestive .tube of a bug. M. Laveran has not stated 
whether men or dogs could be infected by the contact of 
these fleas, but the effect produced upon the mouse is 
sufficient to make us uneasy. So let us continue to fight 
against this troublesome insect and to destroy it every¬ 
where by all the means in our power, 

* ■ 

The Consumption of Paper. 

Paper may be divided into three great classes—fine, 
high-class, ordinary paper for current uses, and paper for 
folding. It is certain that the consumption of the higher 
classes of paper is increasing, but very slowly, and this 
industry will always find sufficient raw material forits require¬ 
ments, more especially as the scale of its prices is very 
elastic* The same cannot be said for the second class, 
that of paper for ordinary use; that is to say, paper in¬ 
tended for daily uses, such as newspaper editions, pros¬ 
pectuses, and |enerally speaking for all printed and written 
matter. It is this consumption that is continually 
increasing, and whose needs and demands of paper are 
ever becoming more and more imperious. It is in order 
to fulfil these requirements, considerably increased by the 
use of rotary printing machines, with a large output, 
that the stationery industry has also been obliged to 
create paper machines of great width and great speed, 
which can turn out as much as forty or fifty tons of paper 
in twenty* four hours; it is also for this kind of paper the 
forests are pillaged. When there is no longer a sufficient 
quantity of wood to be had, with what will these paper- 
mills be fed ? At that moment the only wood remaining 
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will be that obtainable from the annual growth of forests 
reserved and arranged for periodical cuttings* and the 
Stationery industry will have to share them with other 
industries. M.-Henry Montessus de Ballore, in his 
interesting technical work, tries to solve the question con¬ 
cerning the future resources in raw material of paper 
manufacture. He has drawn up a list of those materials 
of which the cellulose could be used for the manufacture 
of paper. 

Besides wood, to feed the paper-mills in the future, we 
have: Plants that grow spontaneously, bamboo, papyrus, 
alfa the refuse of various industries, rags, cables, cords, 
strings; the refuse of spinning-mills, cotton, linen, hemp, 
jute, phormium; the refuse of agriculture, wheat and rye 
straw, oat and rice straw, the stales of Indian-corn, and 
the refuse of the sugar-cane. . 

M. de Montessus de Ballore has specially studied each 
of these matters, their treatment, their yield, and the rise 
of the pastes obtained; lastly, he has noted some plants 
that, at least for the present, appear to have only a very 
restricted future in the paper industry. 

' Variability of Nebula. 

The question of the variability of the brillancy is now 
discussed after having been considered as certain. Astro¬ 
nomer^ are to-day apt to took upon it as doubtful, and 
that pit account of the difficulty of conceiving the 
mechanism of Buch a variation, as much in the case of 
resolvable nebulae or masses of stars as in the case of non- 
resolvable or purely gaseous neublae. A nebula discovered 
by Hind Ip 1845, in the constellation of the Eagle, was 
considered as variable; quite recently, M. Borelly 
announced that at present it appears to be attaining a 
maximum state of brilliancy. M. Bigourdan shows that 
Tormer observations do not confirm the variability. He 
_ insists on the interest of the fact noticed by M. Borelly, 
and op the importance just at present of the observation 
of the Hind Nebula, as this is just now very distinctly 
visible in instruments of average opening. 

The Aerial Gulf Stream. 

The Gulf Stream, when it leaves the Gulf of Mexico, 
enters the Atlantic with a speed of 8 kilometres an hour. 
It is 60 kilometres wide and 400 metres deep, and daily 
transports about 40 millions of milliards of calories. This 
enormous quantity of heat, of which it is almost impossible 
to obtain an exact idea, plays a fundamental role in the 
general climatology of the earth. Strangely enough it is 
this stream of hot water, exercising its temperate action 
on the coasts it waters, which is the direct cause of the 
existence of deserts. And this is how. Water is one of 
the bodies in which heat is the most easily preserved, and 
consequently the Gulf Stream even in high latitudes still 
keeps an enormous quantity of heat. The masses of air 
that rest on these hot waters are kept at a temperature 
higher than the surrounding temperature and form a 
veritable aerial gulf stream superposed over the marine 
current. But the aerial current is not like the marine one 
arrested by the mass of the continents. It continues its 
route above Europe, abandoning, in the form of rain, the 
enormous masses of WRter it contains; it is these abun¬ 
dant precipitations which feed the numerous lakes of 
Sweden, Finland, and Northern Russia. But, on account 
of the rotation of the earth, the aerial current turns first to 
the east, then inclines towards the south. It thus consti¬ 
tutes masses of dry cold air which give to the plains of 
Russia their principal meteorological character. As it 
draws nearer to the Equator the current is again warmed, 
but remains at the same time dry and without vapour ; its 
direction is then north-east, and it is in the state of a 
drying wind that it blows over the regions it crosses. It 
is the origin of the band of deserts of Turkestan, Arabia, 
Sahara^ which are to be-found bn its return route. After 
having left the Continent, the aerial current, thanks to 
the trade-winds, links itself on again to its starting point, 
the Gulf Stream, thus looping its circuit after having, like 
everything else, done much good and much evil. 


Electromagnetic Waves. 

The laws governing the propagation of radio-telegraphic 
signals in the atmosphere during the day and 'during the 
night are still but imperfectly known, and the develop¬ 
ment of aeronautics has enabled us to gather some 
interesting information on this subject. The signals grow 
weaker as the distance increases, but one of the points to 
be examined is to know how the height above the ground 
influences this problem; in other words, are the signals 
affected by a weaker density, a lower temperature, and by 
the intense ionisation of the high regions of the atmos¬ 
phere. M. G. Lutz has given several results obtained in 
utilising a balloon of 1680 cubic metres, with a circum¬ 
ference of 45 metres. The autenna was formed by a 
metallic wire of zoo metres long hanging under the 
basket. Daring the experiments made in the night, the 
balloon covered a distance of 120 kilometres at an average 
altitude of 1277 metres. It was found that the intensity 
of the signals received decreased when the distance-in¬ 
creased, but that this weakening is not proportional to the 
square of the distance; it varies as the power 1*96 of the 
distance and when far from the starting station, as the 
power 0*88. At an equal distance it is remarked also that 
the signal is so much the weaker as the balloon is higher. 
To be more precise on this point, a second ascension was 
made, the balloon then rising to a height of 6500 metres. 
At this height, the intensity of the signals equalled what 
they would have had on the earth at the same distance 
from the station- These results are worth being con¬ 
firmed and completed, for the question is still but very 
incompletely known, and up till now the experiments have 
been insufficient. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS.. 

Studies in Valency. By F. H. Loring. London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co;, Ltd. 

In this little book certain relations between the combining 
powers of the elements are shortly discussed, and some 
new lines of experimental work are suggested-^ The 
valencies of some of the elements which are specially 
interesting, such as vanadium and bismuth, are treated in 
detail, and a chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
electricity as a conditioning agent in chemical changes, 
and another to modern theories of atomic structure based 
upon experiments in molecular physics. The author has 
evidently carefully studied the literature of theories of 
valency, and he shows much skill in stating briefly the gist 
of an argument and ingenuity in pointing out the directions 
in which fruitfultesearch may possibly be undertaken. 


Laboratory Methods in Agricultural Bacteriology . By F. 
Lohnis, Ph.D. Translated by William Stevenson, 
B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.Di, and J. Hunter Smith, B.Sc., 
N.D.A., N.D.D. London: Charles Griffin and Co., 
Ltd. 1913. 

The need of such a work as this in the English language 
has long been felt by agricultural teachers and students, 
who have found considerable difficulty in devising and 
satisfactorily carrying out the practical work in bacteriology 
which is an essential complement of the study of the theory 
of the subject. The technique of bacteriology is first 
described, and clear directions are given for preparing 
culture media and isolating and examining bacteria. The 
use of only comparatively simple apparatus is recom¬ 
mended, and sources of error to be avoided, and the pre¬ 
caution which must be adopted to ensure successful work 
are repeated pointed out and emphasised. The application 
of general methods to dairy, manure, and soil bacteriology 
is then described in detail. Tables are given for the 
identification of bacteria, and. the question of laboratory 
equipment is shortly discussed. . The book is sure to 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF THE RADIO • ELEMENTS.* 

By ALEXANDER FLECK, B.Sc., 

Assistant in the Department of Physical Chemistry, Glasgow 
University. 


The fact that it is impossible to separate some of the 
radio-elements from some one or other common element 
is not a new one. Welsbach has attempted to separate 
thorium and ionium, Herschfinkel and Hevesy and Paneth 
have tried radio-lead (radium D) and lead, Hahn and 
Boltwood radio-thorium and thorium, Hahn thorium X 
and mesothorium-x, Marckwald and Soddy mesothorium-x 
and radium, and Marckwald and Keetman uranium X and 
thorium, but in none of these cases has it been found 
possible to separate one element from the other once the 
two had been mixed together in solution. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that similar cases would exist among 
the shorter-lived radio-elements, and it is proposed to 
describe briefly the experimental methods that have been 
employed in. examining the chemical nature of these 
substances. 

In the first place it has to be noticed that, as a rule, we 
have to find the chemical nature of unweighable quantities 
of material. To give two examples, the amount of 
uranium X in equilibrium with 50 grms. of uranyl nitrate 
is as much as can be conveniently worked with, and this 
quantity weighs only 10 -9 of a grm. In the case of 
radium A this quantity is far too large and xo~ l * grm. i6 
ample for most purposes. It is therefore evident that the 
chemical nature of these bodies must be worked out in 
the presence of what is really an impurity of many 
thousand times the actual weight of the radio-element 
present. 

The first step in the determination of the chemical nature 
consists in finding what known element our radio-element 
most resembles. This is done by making a mixture of 
three elements in solution—two ordinary elements which 
can be easily isolated and the radio-element. The two 
elements are then separated and each portion tested under 
the electroscope, when it will usually be found that the 
radio-element is definitely associated with one or other 
portion. For instance, if we have a solution of thorium B, 
iron, and calcium, and ammonia is added to the solution 
the thorium B will be found to be precipitated with the 
iron. By a number of such experiments it can be shown 
that thorium B must belong to the first, second, or third 
group of metals, and by a similar process, say, with a mix¬ 
ture of copper and iron, the third group is eliminated and 
it must belong to the first or second. Sometimes it 
happens that the radio-element does not identify itself 
solely with either of the common elements, as when we 
separate a mixture of iron and uranium containing meso- 
thorium-2, but divides itself between the two, but as a 
rule by proceeding in the manner indicated it is possible to 
say that the radio-element resembles in a general way one 
of the common elements, as, for example, radium E and 
bismuth. The second step is to find whether this resem¬ 
blance amounts to an identity or is merely a similarity, as 
polonium and bismuth. It is well known that if a mixture 
of polonium and bismuth is heated strongly the first 
fractions to volatilise are richer in polonium. The method 
then consists in making a mixture of the radio-element 
and the common element, to which the former bears most 
resemblance, and submitting the mixture to some frac¬ 
tional treatment, the exact nature of which is, of course, 

* A contribution to the discussion on “ The Radio-elements and the 
Periodic Law,” in SectionJB, British Association, Birmingham, 19x3. 
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dictated by the nature of the common element. In the 
case of thorium B, which was known to resemble lead, a 
quantity of lead chloride which had been crystallised from 
a solution containing thorium B was' volatilised in a 
vacuum, and thus divided into fractions in the order of 
their volatilities. Successive measurements of the activity 
of these fractions were taken over a period of twenty-four 
hours, and thus the relative quantities of thorium B in 
each one obtained. The quantity of lead in each was then 
estimated by the usual gravimetric process, and in this way 
the activity per grm. of lead in each fraction was obtained, 
and it was found that for any one experiment this quantity 
was constant within the limits of experimental error. In 
all such cases 3-rays were used to determine the quantity 
of the radio-element present, and the common element was 
there in such small, quantities, usually spread out in a thin 
layer, that the absorption of the /8-rays by it was negligible. 
By such methods the following results were proved 

x. Uranium X and radio-actinium are chemically iden¬ 
tical with thorium. 

2. Radium C, thorium C, actinium G, and radium E are 

chemically identical with bismuth. 

3. Radium B, thorium B, and actinium B are chemically 

identical with lead. 

4. Thorium D and actinium D are chemically identical 

with thallium. 

Mesothoiium-2 was the first case that was met with in 
which it was impossible to find a resemblance to a common 
element, and when its analogy with actinium was sus¬ 
pected special methods bad to be devised for the measure¬ 
ment of the latter element, since it itself is rayless and since 
it has not been possible to obtain it free from other matter. 
Mesothorium-2 was separated from a strong mesothorium 
preparation in solution, by the precipitation of zirconium 
hydroxide, and this small quantity of material added to an 
acid solution of actinium contained in lanthanum. The 
actinium had been freed a very short time previously from 
radioactinium and actinium X, and was therefore rayless. 
The solution thus obtained contained mesothorium 2, 
actinium, zirconium, and lanthanum, of which only the 
first gave 3-rays. The solution was then fractionated, and 
during the two following days 3-rays were measured, and 
thus a measure of the quantity of mesothorium-2 in each 
fraction was obtained. In the course of two to three 
months the actinium had grown radioactinium and actinium 
X, which in turn had grown actinium D, a 3 -ray-giving 
body, and the measure of the activity then was a 
measure of the amount of actinium present. In this way 
it was found that the ratio of mesothorium-2 to actinium 
was constant. 

The second case when no resemblance with a common 
element was found was radium A and polonium. In this 
case to measure radium A and polonium when both were 
present, use was made of the difference of the ranges of 
the a-particles coming from these substances. To obtain 
quantitative information regarding the identity of the two, 
the only way that was found possible was to deposit both 
simultaneously on gold, platinum, silver, or copper plates. 
In every experiment it was found that the ratio of polonium 
on any two plates was approximately equat to the ratio of 
radium A, Absolutely exact experiments were not possible, 
since the radium active deposit had to be dissolved from a 
magnesium plate, the solution thus obtained added to the 
polonium solution, the deposit obtained on the plates, 
which had then to be washed and dried, and sufficient 
readings for each plate had to be taken, all within seven 
or eight minutes from the instant of the withdrawal of the 
active deposit from the emanation. 

The last part of the work concerns the chemical nature 
of uranium X*, which has recently been discovered by 
Fajans and Gohring, and which has a period of half value 
of x*x minutes. This body is not precipitated as sulphate, 
but otherwise is very easily precipitated, and this is in 
complete agreement with what one might predict from its 
position in the V;a family of the Periodic Table. It 
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would be'expected also that this substance should be 
volatile in the presence of hydrofluoric acid, since tantalum 
fluoride—a volatile body—is more volatile than the corre¬ 
sponding salt of niobium. However, it was found to be 
absolutely non-volatile, but it must be remembered, to re¬ 
peat an observation made in Nature some time ago in a 
different connection, that whereas Mendeleeff made his pre- 
dictioris by interpolation, in this case it was necessary to 
extrapolate, and thus some uncertainty is introduced. The 
general similarity of Uranium X 2 to tantalum is shown by 
Hahn and Meitner’s experiment, that if a solution of 
uranium X is filtered through a layer of tantalum pentoxide, 
the uranium X 2 alone is adsorbed. 

One point that may be referred to is the relation between 
the radio-elements and the rare earths. The question may 
be asked: Is it not possible that the so-called non-separ- 
able elements, e.g, thorium, radiothorium, ionium, uranium 
X, and radioactinium, stand to one another in the relation 
of a rare earth group, and if that was so could we detect 
the fact ? The electroscope gives us a means of detecting 
minute variations in the concentration of the radio-element, 
and when no alteration in concentration was found, after 
ten successive precipitations within.a limit of experimental 
error of about 4 per cent, the experimental evidence shows 
that these radio-elements are not analogous to the rare earths. 
By rearranging the Periodic Table, as has been done by 
Werner* it has been possible to find a place for all the rare 
elements, but in no system that has been put forward yet 
would it .be possible to get ther thirty-eight radio-elements 
into the last series. No provision is made in the ordinary 
Periodic Table for bodies having the same atomic weight 
but different properties, such as we have in the radio¬ 
elements, e.g. t tnesothorium-2 and radiothorium. These 
bodies have the same atomic weight, but can be separated 
from one another as easily as iron from calcium. Finally, 
our chief evidence for the existence of a number of rare 
earths is differences in their spectra, while the spectra of 
non-separable radio-elements are believed to be identical, 
although it must be remembered that there is only the one 
case of thorium and ionium where this has been proved. 
These considerations show that we are not dealing with 
substances similar to rare earths, and that there is no 
analogy between the two cases. 

It is to be noticed that in all cases in which the non- 
separable elements are common elements these latter all 
have atomic weights of over 200, and occupy one or other 
of the last twelve places in the Periodic Table. 

In conclusion, in addition to the results already given, 
we have the following, obtained by special methods 

5. Mesothorium-2 is chemically identical with actinium. 

6. Radium A is chemically identical with polonium. 

7. Uranium X a has a chemical nature peculiar to itself. 

Although these results are often put in an apparently 
negative form—that thorium B is non-separable from 
lead, &c.—this is not a negative statement, but is merely 
a convenient way of stating that these radio-elements have 
characteristic chemical properties and can be separated 
from any of the other eighty or so elements. 



THE ACTION OF AN ALKALINE NATURAL 
WATER ON LEAD.* 

By J. F. LIVERSEEGE and A. W. KNAPP. 

The water supply of Birmingham is gathered chiefly in 
Wales. The water is slightly alkaline: it does not ap¬ 
preciably dissolve lead (absence of “ plumbosolvency ”), 
but unless treated it corrodes or “ erodes ” bright sheet 
lead. To prevent any danger from this action, a small 

* Reed before the British Association (Section B), Birmingham 
Meeting, 19T3. 


preportion of powdered chalk is added to the water in 
Wales. This treated water flows to Birmingham through 
an aqueduct seventy r three miles long. 

Lead Pipes .—For these experiments a series of lead 
pipes was connected with the supply and analyses of the 
water made over a period of five years. Hundreds of 
samples were also taken from consumers’ pipes and from 
lengths of lead pipes closed with. corks. For short 
periods the total lead dissolved from the pipes increased 
with time, but different lengths of the same pipe showed 
considerable variation. As a rule a pipe becomes, with age 
less sensitive to the action of the water, but the rate of 
this change varies greatly with different pipes. Treat¬ 
ment of 'new pipes with a dilute solution of potassium 
permanganate gave them a considerable power of 
resistance to the action of the water. 

Sheet Lead .—Many experiments were made on the 
sheet lead “ erosion ” test, and for practical purposes a 
duration of one day is preferred to the seven or fourteen 
days suggested by Dr. Houston. We find that erosion is 
due to the action of oxygen in the presence of water. 
The amount of lead eroded is affected by the distance from 
the lead to the water surface, is generally proportional to 
the area of the surface of the lead exposed, and does not 
depend on the volume of the water. 

With untreated water carbon dioxide up to one per cent 
by volume produced little effect on the amount of erosion; 
when two or more per cent of carbon dioxide is present 
erosion no longer occurs, for the liquid remains clear, but 
lead is dissolved, in amount much less than that removed 
by erosion. Given sufficient oxygen, the alkalinity of the 
water is the principal factor determining the amount of 
erosion. The use of (a) lime to prevent erosion was not 
found satisfactory, the presence of three to nine parts per 
100,000 of water reduced the erosion, but smaller or 
larger quantities were of little, if any, use. Four parts 
per 100,000 of (b) calcium carbonate gave protection, and 
as little as two parts per xoo,ooo of (c) calcium bicarbonate 
were sufficient to practically prevent erosion. Filtration 
through sand had little effect on the action of the water on 
lead. No evidence was found of a seasonal variation in 
the action of the water on lead, though the colour and 
amount of organic matter varied considerably. 


DIRECT DETERMINATION OF 
THE STEATITE OR TALC-FACING ON RICE. 

By E. W. T. JONES, F.I.C. 

The following is a simple and expeditious way of doing 
this, and is independent of any variation in the natural 
ash of rice:— 

Put 5 grms. of the rice into a 150 cc. squat beaker, 
pour on to it, say, 20 cc. of ether, and agitate for a few 
minutes; pour this off into an 80 or 100 cc. beaker con¬ 
taining a cc. or so of water, and evaporate the ether 
off on the top of the water-oven. Allow the ether to 
evaporate from the rice, then add to it about 15 cc. of 
cold distilled water, and agitate; pour off into the other 
beaker, and repeat four or five times till the water comes 
away almost clear; allow these washings to stand all 
night, then the nearly clear supernatant liquid can be poured 
off, leaving the steatite associated with a little fine rice 
behind; transfer this by means of a wash-bottle (I use 
methylated spirit to facilitate evaporation) to a weighed 
platinum dish, evaporate to dryness, ignite, and weigh; 
this gives the amount of steatite or talc-facing. 

The first treatment with ether removes any oil which 
may tend to retain the facing, and the subsequent water 
dissolves the glucose fixing the same. ‘ 

Wolverhampton, September 16 ,1913 
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Chemical Effects of Polarised Light. 


A NEW METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 

OF THE MOLECULAR WEIGHT.OF STARCH. 

By CECIL L. HORTON. 

The general formula for starch is given as (CgHioOs)#, but 
if we assume the compound to be a chain of dextrose 
molecules, built up by condensation with the elimination of 
water, we arrive at the formula \(C$HizOe)n^- (»— i)(H a OH 
(“ Hollemann’s Organic Chemistry ”). If n is large the 
difference in the molecular weights obtained is very small; 
ifn»4i. 

(CgHioOjJjji m 6642, 
|{C6Hia06)4r - 4o(H a O)|- «* 6660, 

and difference *= i per cent. 

If therefore the hydrolysis starch —dextrose can be 
completely carried out without the production Of other 
substances, 1 molecule of starch will create n molecules 
of dextrose with the absorption of (ri -1) molecules of 
water. The molecular weight of starch becomes— 

f(i8o»)~ (» ~i)x8] « i8(9« + i), 

that of sugar being x8o and water 18. 

If therefore W grms. of, starch give rise to W* grms. of 
dextrose, then— 

W : x8(g'» + x) » Wx : ni8o. 

- ' . W n 180 m 18Wifew+1) i 

n( ioW-gWj) -j-Wx. 

. nm Wx 
. - 10 W - 9 Wx’ 

Therefore by determining the weight of sugar obtained 
from, a given weight of starch the value of n can be found. 
The number is of course a whole number, and by sub¬ 
stitution in the formula [M] -x8(9»4-i), the molecular 
weight can be found. 

The writer some months ago endeavoured to obtain the 
value of », but was unable to discover a suitable catalyst, 
the ordinary alkali and acid obtainable causing the forma¬ 
tion of a brown humus in sufficient quantity to render 
the observations worthless. This question is still under 
consideration. 


‘.THE ESTIMATION OF CHLORINE IN RAG 
FLOCK. 

By ALBERT E. PARKES, F.I.C. 

The estimation of chlorine in rag flock is now an 
undertaking which many analysts are called upon to 
perform, and methods have already been recommended 
by Richardson and Jaffe (Joum. Soc . CAm. Zwd., 1913, 
p. 402), and Black (Analyst > 19x3, p. 409). 

Since the Rag Flock Act came into force in July, 1912, 
the writer has examined a large number of samples from 
various sources, and at the outset devoted some time to 
devising a suitable process for the chlorine estimation. It 
was very early found that the gravimetric method applied 
to the aqueous extract was unreliable owing to the pre¬ 
cipitation of other substances with the silver chloride, and 
the direct volumetric method could only be used when the 
solution was colourless. As most flocks contain soluble 
dyes this occurs but seldom. Finally it was found that 
the best results were obtained by evaporating the aqueous 
extract to dryness, heating to destroy organic matter, and 
titrating the chlorine with standard silver nitrate solution. 
The complete method now adopted is as follows :— 
Fifty grms. of the well-mixed sample is weighed out, 
placed in a large beaker with about 500 cc. of distilled 
water, and allowed to digest at laboratory temperature for 
three to four hours. It is then thrown on to a Buchner 


funnel in which a circular piece of fine metal gauze has 
been fitted. By means of the filter-pump the flock is 
drained, pressed dry by hand, and washed on the funnel 
with successive quantities of xoo cc. of water, draining 
and pressing between each washing, until xooo cc. of 
extract has been obtained. This is finally passed through 
a dry filter to free it from flocculent matter. 

For the estimation, quantities of 100 cc. each of this 
solution, representing 5 grms. of flock, are transferred to 
white porcelain, dishes and evaporated to dryness. The 
dry; extract is heated sufficiently to just char the organic 
matter, cooled, a little water added and a few drops of 
potassium chromate solution, and the chlorine titrated 
with silver nitrate solution of the same strength as used 
in water analysis (x cc.=* 0*001 Cl). The final solution 
need not be filtered as the charred matter does not 
interfere with the end e -point of the reaction, A minute 
quantity of pure lime may be added to the extract before 
evaporation to prevent loss of chlorine during the subse¬ 
quent beating, but this is unnecessary if the heating is 
stopped short of actual ignition. 

This method has been found to give accurate results 
when known quantities of sodium chloride have been 
added, and concordant results in duplicates. 

In the case of unwashed flocks made from rags and old 
clothes it is advisable to add to the first water some 
suitable germicide, such as pure phenol. 

Stepney, E, 


THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF POLARISED 
LIGHT. 

By E. G. BRYANT, B.A., B.Sc. 

In many parts of the world, more especially in tropical 
regions, there is a widespread belief in the deleterious 
effects of moonlight on fish, and to a lesser degree on 
meat intended for food. This belief, is by no means con¬ 
fined to sailors, fishermen, and other superstitious or 
ignorant persons. Many doctors are convinced of its 
truth—it has been officially given as the cause of death in 
at least one South African inquest; I have received some 
most trustworthy statements of the ill-effects produced in 
persons who had partaken of fish that had been so ex¬ 
posed. There are also closely allied beliefs as to the 
danger of sleeping with the tropical moon shining full on 
the face, the effects of moonlight on seeds, on growing 
plants, and the rising of the sap in wood. 

It seemed to me that a possible explanation of these 
phenomena, supposing them to be true, might lie in the 
well-known fact that the light of the moon, being reflected 
light, is more or less polarised. I examined all the 
authorities at hand, but could find no reference to any 
work carried out on polarised light with reference to its 
chemical effects. 

I therefore made an endeavour to test for any such 
effects, and this short note embodies the results I have 
been able to obtain. For one or two experiments I had 
the use of a 200 candle-power Osram lamp, but the others 
received only light from a 32 candle-power carbon- 
filament lamp. The light was polarised by means of a 
pile of seven sheets of plate-glass, backed with a silver 
mirror and placed at the correct angle. I hope to be able 
to continue the work with the larger lamp, as, it is evident 
that no decisive results can be obtained without a fairly 
powerful beam of light. 

The most marked results were obtained from fish. If 
two slices, cut from the same fish, were hung, one in the 
direct light, the other in the polarised beam, the latter 
invariably began to decompose before the former, though 
the temperature of the polarised beam was several degrees 
lower than the direct light. These . experiments were 
carried out with the large lamp. Tests were arranged 
I with the small lamp on meat* jam’, cane-sugar solution 
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and several kinds of seeds. The sugar showed absolutely 
no change ; of the others, none could be called decisive, 
but whenever any difference wa9 observable it was always 
in favour of the polarised light. 

Grey Institute! 

' Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


THE ACTION OF FINELY. DIVIDED NICKEL 
ON NITRIC OXIDE. 

By R. S. FELGATE, 

From thermodynamic considerations it might be expected 
that nitric oxide would be decomposed at ordinary^ tem¬ 
peratures when brought into contact with a suitable 
.catalyst. 

- ■ It is well known that finely-divided nickel when heated 
brings about the decomposition of the gas, and it has been 
found that cokernut charcoal cooled to the temperature of 
liquid air produces the same effect, yielding as final pro¬ 
ducts carbon dioxide and nitrogen -{Gray, “Ueber das 
Atomgewicht des Stickatoffa,” Inaugural Dis., 1907). 

It has now been found that the gas can be catatytically 
decomposed by finely-divided, nickel suspended in hot 
water, the products being nitrogen and nickel oxide. 

In a specially constructed glass apparatus pure nitric 
oxide, obtained by the fractionation of the liquefied gas 
and free from higher oxides, was caused to circulate 
through hot water containing in suspension finely-divided 
nickel, prepared by the reduction of the dry precipitated 
hydroxide in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The nickel was 
rapidly converted into the oxide, and the circulating gas 
on analysis was found to contain 20 per cent of nitrogen. 
After the experiment the filtrate from the suspended 
nickel was found to contain traces of ammonia (the 
amount found was no more than could correspond to the 
hydrogen occluded on the nickel), but since no appreciable 
amount of nickel was present in it and since the gas after 
the experiment contained no hydrogen, the possibility of 
the action from the presence of higher oxides is excluded. 
A similar experiment with colloidal nickel prepared from 
nickel electrodes by Bredig’s method gave no result, but 
.a third experiment with another sample of reduced nickel, 
prepared as described, confirmed the first result. 

The action appears to depend upon the state of 
aggregation and method of preparation of the nickel 
catalyst, and further investigation of this point is proposed. 

University College, London. 

THE EFFECTS OF SULPHATES ON THE 
DETERMINATION OF NITRATES. 

By W. P. KELLEY, - 


soils, frequently contain various Salts. Among these are 
the chlorides, carbonates, and sulphates. The effects of 
chlorides and carbonates on the determination of nitrates, 
have been studied in detail, especially the former; but the 
fact that the phenoldisulphonic reagent contains free sul¬ 
phuric acid, which upon neutralisation gives rise to 
sulphates, has caused chemists to neglect to study the 
effect of sulphates. 

Recently, Lipman and Sharp ( XJniv . Cal . Pub, Agr . 
Sci., I., No. 2, pp. 21—37) published some investigations 
on this subject in which chlorides, carbonates, and sul¬ 
phates were studied. They found, in common with 
previous studies, that chlorides caused an apparent loss of 
nitrates, but, contrary to previous observations, carbonates 
have no effect. They further found that considerable loss 
of nitrate took place upon evaporating a nitrate solution 
containing sodium sulphate. The addition of dry sodium 
sulphate to the dry nitrate residue, however, occasioned 
no loss of nitrate. From these observations the claim is 
made that sulphates cause a loss of nitrate in this deter¬ 
mination, not by interfering with the phenoldisulphonic 
acid reaction, but bjj the, expulsion of nitric acid during 
the time of evaporation on the water-bath. Hence they 
conclude that nitrate determinations in solutions containing 
sulphate must be made by the use of other methods. 

As above stated, soluble sulphates are frequently present 
in soils. In addition it is a common practice to employ a 
solution of alum as a coagulating agent in order to secure 
clear soil solutions. While it is' true the use of alum as a' 
coagulating agent may well be objected to for other 
reasons, as pointed out by Lipman and Sharp, the sug¬ 
gestion that sulphates in general cause a loss of nitrate 
during the time of evaporation merits further study. The 
more especially is it important that this subject be investi¬ 
gated, since in the numerous nitrification studies now 
being carried on in many parts of the world, ammonium 
sulphate is often used as a source of nitrogen, and there¬ 
fore soluble sulphate is bound to occur in the water 
extracts in which the nitrate determinations are usually^ 
made. ,4 

For some time the writer, at the suggestion of Mr. 8. S.f 
Peck, of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters* Experiment Station 
has made use of calcium sulphate as a coagulating agent 
in the determination of nitrates in Hawaiian soils. This 
material has proven to be a most efficient coagulating 
agent with the abnormal soils of the Islands, often being 
found to be far more effective than calcium oxide or car¬ 
bonate. In fact, the last named compounds cause a 
deflocculation in some of the heavy upland soils, while 
calcium sulphate brings about* rapid coalescence of the 
finely divided particles, thus effectively aiding in securing 
a clear solution. On account of the extensive use that 
has been made of calcium sulphate in this laboratory it 
became necessary to test the effect of this compound on 
the nitrate determination. The results proved to be so 
out of harmony with the conclusions reached by Lipman 
and Sharp that a study of some of the more common 
sulphates was also undertaken. 


Introduction . 

As is well known, the determination of nitrates in the 
sanitary analysis of water is generally made with the aid 
of the phenoldisulphonic acid reagent. During recent 
years this reagent has found extensive application in soil 
investigation, particularly in studies on nitrification. The 
chemistry of the reactions involved in this determination 
has been extensively studied, and, as shown by Chamot 
and’Pratt (fourn, Am . Chem . Soc ., xxi., 922 ; xxxii.,630 ; 
xxxiii., 366), the yellow colour that is produced depends 
upon the formation of the tri-salt of the phenoldisulphonic 
acid. It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to 
discuss the chemistry of this reaction, but rather to present 
some data bearing upon the effects of sulphates on the 
nitrate determination. 

tf|tural waters, as well as the solutions obtained from 


Experimental, 

The nitrate solution used in this work was prepared by 
dissolving in distilled water potassium nitrate at the rate 
of 250 parts of nitrogen per million, and portions of the 
solution containing the amounts of nitrogen shown in the 
subjoined tables were taken in all of the determinations 
reported in this paper. The sulphates were employed in 
solution prepared by dissolving 1 grm. in 1 litre of dis¬ 
tilled water, and varying amounts were added to the nitrate 
solution, as shown in the tables. After evaporating on a 
water-bath, and cooling, the residues were treated with 
2 cc. of the freshly prepared phenoldisulphonic acid re¬ 
agent, allowed to stand five minutes, diluted to about 
30 cc., and the colour developed by carefully adding 
strong ammonia until alkalinity was produced and a per¬ 
manent colour obtained. After diluting to 250 cc., aliquot 
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portions were then used "for making comparisons in a 
colorimeter; with a'standard nitrate solution prepared in 
the same way. A11 determinations were made in duplicate. 
- Thcfresults follow 

Effects of Sulphates on the Determination of Nitrates. 

(0-275 mgrm* Nitrate Nitrogen Used in each 
Determination). 



Na 2 S 0 4 . 

K 2 S 0 4 . 

MgS 0 4 » 

(NHdaSO*. 

CaS 0 4 . 

Sulphate' 

Nitrate 

Nitrate 

■ Nitrate 

Nitrate 

Nitrate 

- added. 

N found. 

N found. 

N found. 

N found. 

N found. 

Mgrm. 

Mgrm. 

Mgrm. 

Mgrm. 1 

Mgrm. 

Mgrm. 

None 

0*275 

0*275 

0*275 

0*275 

0*275 

1*00 

0*275 

0*280 

0*272 

0*237 

0*270 

5*00 

0*265 

0*270 

0*277 

0*203 

0*270 

10*00 

0*225 

0*210 

0*270 

0*235 

0*273 

20*00 

0*180 

0*265 

0*275 

0*225 

0*273 

40*00 

0*140 

0*260 

0*277 

0*225 

0*280 


nitrates, 10 mgrms. having been found to expel practically 
all of the nitric nitrogen present. The loss was due ter 
expulsion of nitric acid, as was shown by passing the 
vapours through a dilate caustic potash solution. Similar 
results were also obtained with other bisutphates. There¬ 
fore, acid sulphates, as might be expected, have the power 
of setting free nitric acid from nitrates during evaporation 
on the water-bath. 

The expulsion of nitric acid by acid-sulphates ought to 
be preventable by the addition of caustic alkali or car¬ 
bonate. Experiments on this point showed £uc& to be the 
case, if sufficient carbonate be added tp the solution to 
completely convert the acid sulphate into normal sulphate. 
In the following series of experiments sodium carbonate 
was added to solutions containing different sulphates, and 
these then added to the nitrate solution, evaporated,, and 
the determination completed as usual* The results are. 
shown in the following table:— . 


It will be seen from the above data that when any con¬ 
siderable amounts of sodium, potassium, or ammonium 
sulphate were added considerable loss of nitrate took place, 
whereas neither calcium nor magnesium sulphate occa¬ 
sioned any loss. It will also be seen that the losses of 
nitrate from solutions containing sodium sulphate were 
roughly proportional to the amounts of sulphate present, 
and that, important losses were sustained amounting to 
practically 50 per cent of the nitrate originally present 
when the larger amounts of the sulphate were used. On 
the whole the losses from potassium or ammonium sul¬ 
phates were also proportional to the amounts used, but not 
so great as in the-case of sodium sulphate. 

The fact that neither calcium nor magnesium sulphate 
produced any effect on this determination, while the other 
sulphates caused losses of nitrate, led to a further investi¬ 
gation of the question. A new solution of sodium sulphate 
was prepared and used in the same way as above outlined. 
The results proved to be decidedly different from those 
previously obtained, the loss of nitrogen being very slight 
in any case. Subsequent trials showed it to be difficult to 
secure concordant results when sodium, potassium, or 
ammonium sulphate was employed, and that only when 
practically the same conditions of evaporation are main¬ 
tained, such as the rate of evaporation, temperature, &c., 
were the results identical. 

Lipman and Sharp hold that the loss of nitric nitrogen 
takes place during the time of evaporation, and consider 
the loss to be due to the expulsion of nitric acid, brought 
about by the combined action of heat and the sulphate 
radical. Theoretically, at the temperature obtained on the 
water bath no actidn should take place if the sulphate 
radical be completely combined in the normal sulphate 
combination. It was suggested, therefore, that probably 
the sodium sulphate contained small amounts of the acid 
sulphate, or that hydrolysis"took place to a limited degree, 
resulting in the formation of small amounts of the acid 
sulphate. 

With the view to throwing some light on this point 
varying amounts of sodium bisulphate were added to por¬ 
tions of the nitrate solution, evaporated, and the determi¬ 
nations completed as usual* 


Effects of Sodium Bisulphide* 

• NaHS 0 4 added. Nitrate N added. Nitrate N found. 

Mgrm. Mgrra. Mgrm, 


None 0*275 0*275 

/ i*oo 0*275 0*195 

- 5*00 0*275 0*047 

ro*oo 0*275 0*003 

2o*bo 0*275 0*003 

40*00 0*275 0*005 


It will be seen that the acid sulphate under the conditions I 
of these experiments can cause a relatively large loss of 1 


Effects of Sodium Carbonate on the Loss of Nitrate N. 


Sulphate 

added. 

Mgrms. 

Sodium 

carbonate added. 
Mgrm. 

Nitrate N 
added. 
Mgrm. 

Nitrate N 
found. 
Mgrm. 

None *. .. 

— 

None 

0*275 

0*270 • 

Na 2 S 0 4 .„ 

20 

None 

0*275 

0*185 

Na 2 S 0 4 

20 

20*00 

0*275 

0*277 

K3SO4.. .. 

20 

None 

0*275 

0*240 

K 2 S 0 4 .. • ■ 

20 

20*00 

0-275 

0*280 

(NH 4 )aS 0 4 .. 

20 

None 

0-275 

0*190 

nh^so 4 .. 

20 

20*00 

0*275 

. 0*270 

NaHS 0 4 .. 

20 

None 

0*275 

0*006 

NaHS 0 4 .. 

20 

20*00 

0*275 

0*280 

None •• .. 


20*00 

0*275 

0*282 . 


From the above data it is shown that sodium carbonate 
may prevent the loss of nitrates brought about by different 
sulphates just as would be expected if the. loss is caused 
by the liberation of nitric acid. 

In this connection it should be stated tjbat Lipman and 
Sharp were unable to prevent the loss of nitrates occasioned 
by sodium sulphate by the addition of sodium' carbonate/ 
In the experiments reported above, however, the loss of 
nitrate during evaporation was entirely prevented'by the 
addition of sodium carbonate. The experiments, on this 
point have been repeated several times, and in no instance 
was any important loss of nitrate observed when an exces^ 
of sodium carbonate had been added to the solution.' 
Indeed it seems difficult to believe that nitric , acid could 
be volatilised and expelled from a carbonate solution under; 
the conditions usually obtaining in this determination. v "* 1 

It is furthermore 01 interest that no loss of nitrate was 
observed from the use Of sodium carbonate alone. As 
was pointed out by Chamot and VxvXt Vfoum. Am. Chew. 
Soc., xxxiii., 25) carbonates may occasion slight losses of 
nitrates, due to mechanical causes such as effervescence 
produced by the reaction of the phenoldisulphonic acid 
reagent on the carbonates. If sufficient caution be observed, 
however, such losses may become negligible. 

The data submitted in this paper indicate that the 
making of broad generalisations from specific instances 
may be entirely unwarranted. The fact that sodium sul¬ 
phate (supposed to be none other than the normal sulphate) 
causes a loss of nitrate nitrogen, does not justify, tbef 
sweeping conclusion that the sulphate radical in. any iite 
organic combination would act in the same way. Although 
the evidence is of an indirect nature, the above data Seen* 
to justify the conclusion that losses of nitrate during, 
evaporation in the presence of. sulphates are probabl# 
referable to acid sulphates which were either, originally, 
present in the solution or perhaps formed 1 by hydrolysis, 
during the evaporation process. - The latter View seems 
the more tenable, since losses took place only in !thft 
presence of the sulphates that most easily give rise to the 
bisulphate.— Journal of -the American Chemical Society 
xxxv., No. 6, 
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A METHOD FOR THE QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF THE ZINC GROUP.* 

Bv RICHARD EDWIN LEE, ROY H. UHLINGER, and 
' * FRANK O. AMON. 

Introduction . 

The investigation reported in this paper is a continuation 
of the work reported in a previous paper in which it was 
pointed out that “ although it is well known that many of 
the methods which are generally used in qualitative 
analysis need revision, apparently very little time has been 
devoted to-the systematic study of their relative effective¬ 
ness. It would seem, therefore, that any investigation 
Which comprehended a detailed study of qualitative 
methods with particular reference to their accuracy in 
detecting small amounts of the elements in the presence of 
large amounts of any or all of the elements, and for the 
purpose of developing and formulating more reliable pro¬ 
cedures, would be of considerable value to the analytical 
chemist.’* (“A Method for the Qualitative Analysis of 
the Calcium Group,” Richard Edwin Lee and F. L. 
Mickle, Orig. Cop t. 8 th Intern. Cong . Appl. Chetn ., i., 
257, 278 ; Chem. Abstr., 191a, vi., 20, 3240; Chem . Ztg. } 

XgX 2 r XXXVl«, ISO*-} 

The putpose of this investigation, however, was the 
experimental survey of only those methods which are most 
frequently employed in the precipitation and separation of 
; the. metals of the zinc group, namely, zinc, manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt. 

As in the investigation to which reference has been 
made, “ it was hoped that the result of such an examina¬ 
tion would render possible the selection of the best of the 
proposed methods and enable the formulation of the con¬ 
ditions best adapted to securing the desired end. As the 
work progressed, however, and larger discrepancies 
among the recommended procedures than had been 
anticipated were noted, it became obvious that although 
some methods ought to be revised, others ought to be 
rejected aiid new ones substituted, if possible.” 

Although an effort has been made to formulate such 
methods as will enable the analyst to estimate the approxi¬ 
mate amount of the elements present, care has been 
exercised in the selection of the final procedures to adopt 
only those which may be executed with facility by the 
average worker. 

The results of the investigation are reported in the order 
of their dependence. For convenience in presenting data, 
the paper has been divided into three parts: “ Precipita¬ 
tion of the Group,” “Analysis of the Group,” and “ Sum¬ 
mary:” Under each of the first two parts there is first 
presented a “ General Discussion,” in which the reasons 
for rejecting certain procedures, and adopting others, are 
given. This is followed by a record of the “Test Experi¬ 
ments ” which were performed to test the accuracy of a 
given process. Next there is presented the “ Procedure 
and Notes,” - in which, the various details of the adopted 
procedure are submitted and briefly discussed. 

The abreviations used in the cross references may be 
explained as follows:—G. D. is used for General Dis¬ 
cussion ; P. for Procedure; N. lor Notes; T. E. for Test 
Experiments. 

Part I. — Precipitation of the Group : (a) General Discus¬ 
sion; (b) Test Experiments; (c) Adopted Procedure; 
Notes. 

(a) General Discussion .—With respect to the original 
precipitation of the members of this group, schemes of 
* qualitative analysis differ as to whether this group and the 
I preceding group (the Iron Group) should be precipitated 
w separately by the successive addition of ammonium 
hydroxide and ammonium sulphide, or whether these 
ireagents should be added together so that all the elements 
^|gf‘ use two groups may be obtained in a single precipitate. 

* * Journal of the American Chemical Society, xxxv., No. 5. 


Authors are about evenly divided on this question of pro* 
cedure. (Those in Group I. suggest the precipitation of 
the Iron Group with the Zinc Group; those in Group II,, 
a separate precipitation for each group. Group I.: “Qua!. 
Chem. Anal.,” Noyes, A. A.; “Qual. Anal.,” Dennis 
and Whittlesey; “Qual. Chem. Anal.,” Noyes, Wm. A.; 
“Qual. Chem. Anal.,” Treadwell, F. P. *, “Qual. Chem. 
Anal.,” Stieglitz, Julius; “Qual. Anal,,” Baskerville and 
Curtman; “Anal. Chem.,” Menschutkin, N.; “Qual. 
Chem. Anal.,” Perkin, F.M. “Group II,: “Qual. Anal.,” 
Bottger, W.; “ Qual. Chem. Anal.,” Tower, 0 . F.; 
“Qual. Chem. Anal.,” Newth, C,; “Qual, Chem. Anal,,” 
Bailey and Cady; “Qual. Anal.,” Morgan, W. C.;. u Qual. 
Anal.,” Gooch and Walker; “Qual. Anal.,” Hill, 
Arthur E.; “Anal. Chem.,” Long, J. H.; “Qual. Chem. 
Anal.,” McGregory, J. F.) 

Either method has its advantages as well as its disad¬ 
vantages. When the two groups are precipitated simul¬ 
taneously, the problem of the analyst is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult, if large quantities of many of the metals of the two 
groups are present, and especially so if but traces of only 
one or two of the members are present. Again, zinc, 
aluminium, and chromium cannot be completely separated 
from manganese and iron by alkali hydroxide (Ebler, E., 
Z. Anal. Chem., xlvii., 665-667; cf. Chem. Abs ., 1909, 
iii., 294—5), the reagent usually employed for this separa¬ 
tion when the two groups are precipitated together. 
Finally, the colour changes which occur during tie preci¬ 
pitation of either group and which frequently supply indi¬ 
cations as to the presence or absence of certain metals, are 
partially or wholly obscured when the two groups are 
precipitated simultaneously. 

The objections usually urged against the precipitation of 
each group separately is that it is difficult to effect a com¬ 
plete separation of the two groups. This difficulty may 
be nearly overcome by avoiding the use of an unnecessary 
excess of ammonium hydroxide when precipitating the 
iron group j or the more elaborate formate, benzoate, or 
basic acetate methods may be used. If, the latter method 
is employed, phosphates are removed dusfeig the regular 
course of the analysis. Finally, the separate precipitation 
of the groups renders the analytical jproblem less complex. 

It has seemed advisable, therefore, to adopt the method 
of precipitating the iron and zinc groups separately. 

The next problem presented was the determination of 
the most reliable group precipitant*, whether am¬ 
monium polysulphide, ammonium monosulphide,, 
hydrogen sulphide should be used. An examination oL; 
many of the recommended schemes of analysis revealed, 
the fact that the majority of authors prefer to precipitate 
the group by use of the reagent “ ammonium sulphide.” 
The. work conducted m this laboratory, however, indicates 
that precipitation is most satisfactorily accomplished, by 
hydrogen sulphide. Ammonium polysulphide, (NHaWS#, 
was rejected for two reasons: First, the sulphides of some 
of the members of the group, especially nickel sulphide, 
are markedly soluble in this reagent; second, its presence 
in the filtrate (from this group) imparts a deep yellow 
colour and in the subsequent analysis results in the separa¬ 
tion of sulphur on standing or heating. 

Ammonium monosulphide, (NH 4 ) 2 S, as the group pre¬ 
cipitant yielded fairly satisfactory results. However, the 
following objections may be offered to its use: First, 
nickel is very frequently precipitated in the colloidal con¬ 
dition ; second, the shelf reagent, unless freshly made, is l 
a constant source of difficulty, as the monosulphide is f 
readily oxidised in the presence of air to the polysulphide, 
thus: , r s r 

2(NH 4 ) a S + 0 ->.(NH 4 ) 3 S# + 2NH3 + H* 0 . 

Therefore, if a large excess of the reagent is used it is 
practically equivalent to using the polysulphide. 

The method of passing hydrogen sulphide, H a S, into a 
weak ammoniacal solution containing the metals of this 
group presented no new difficulties and practically elimi¬ 
nated the difficulties attendant upon the use of either one 
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of the two other precipitants. The dissolving of the 
nickel sulphide is entirely prevented and nickel is seldom 
precipitated in the colloidal condition. 

: It would seem, therefore, that the method of precipi¬ 
tating the group with hydrogen „ sulphide is to be pre¬ 
ferred, especially so when nickel is likely to be present. 
By the procedure outlined in this paper (see Procedure I.) 
it is easily possible to precipitate as well as detect 0*0005 
gem. of any of the metals of this group. 

(b) Test Experiments (see Note). Series I.—Difficulties 
Encountered in Attempting to Precipitate Nickel by 
Ammonium Polysulphide or Monosulphide. 

(Note. —The record of the “Test Experiments and 
References ” is presented before the adopted procedure is 
reported. Conclusions drawn from the results obtained 
in the Test Experiments are incorporated in the “ Procedure 
and Notes.) 

After a few trial experiments with {NH 4 ) 2 S* this reagent 
was rejected as a possible group precipitant because of its 
solvent action on nickel sulphide. 

When large or small amounts of the pure salts of nickel 
were used in the test experiments, the complete precipita¬ 
tion of the nickel by the use of ammonium sulphide was 
’ found, to be almost impossible. The filtrate invariably 
had a brown colour in each case. When it was boiled 
for Bye or six minutes, shaken thoroughly, and then filtered, 
it usually came through colourless. The amount of nickel 
In the filtrate apparently increased with the amount of 
(NH 4 ) 2 S used and the length of exposure to the air. 

Lecrenier ( Chetn . Ztg., 1889, xiii., 431—449), and 
Villiers (i Compt . Rend 1894, cxix., 1263) have shown, 
however, that nickel can he completely precipitated as 
NiS —the filtrate remaining colourless—with freshly pre¬ 
pared (NH^S in the absence of air. The results obtained 
by men indicate that, in those cases to which 

reference has been made, the brown coloured filtrate is 
due to the presence of a polysulphide. The composition 
of this brown coloured filtrate, however, is probably not 
definitely known. It may be colloidal nickel polysulphide 
or it may be ammonium sulphonickelate, (NH 4 ) a NiS 3 . 
Antony and Magri ( Gazx . Chim. Ital. t 1901, xxxi. [2J f 
265) prepared NiS 4 by evaporating the brown coloured 
filtrate in the absence of air. 

All the experimental work relating to precipitation of 
the group with ammonium polysulphide or monosulphide 
, showed that these reagents as possible group precipitants 
should he rejected. 

Series II.—Completeness of Precipitation of Zinc, 
Manganese, Nickel, and Cobalt in an Ammoniacal Solu¬ 
tion with Hydrogen Sulphide. 

In the following series of experiments the amount of 
the metal in the form of a chloride was dissolved in dis¬ 
tilled water and diluted to 25 cc., 5 cc. of 5N HC 1 was 
added, after which the solution was made slightly alkaline 
with 5N NH 4 OH. Precipitation from both cold and hot 
solution was tried, 1 

' ■ 1 t A* Zinc . 

0*6003 grm. Z n (ad ZnCla) gave no precipitate. 

0*0004 grm, Zn (as ZnCQ gave no precipitate but the 
solution became turbid. 

0*0005 grm. Zn (as ZnCl a ) gave a distinct precipitate 
after 1—2 minutes which coagulated perceptibly. 

o*ooz grm. Zn (as ZnCl 2 ) gave heavy fiocculent preci¬ 
pitate. 

0*200 grm. Zn (as ZnCl a ) gave large precipitate at once 
and precipitation was complete in 2—3 minutes. 

B. Manganese . 

0*0063 grm. Mn (as MnCl 2 .4H a 0) gave no precipitate. 

0*0004 grm. Mn (as MnCl 2 .4H 2 0) gave no precipitate 
but the solution became turbid. 

0*0005 grm. Mn (as MnCfe^HaO) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

0*001 grm. Mn (as MnCl 2 .4H 2 0), a distinct precipitate 
was obtained after 1—2 minutes. 
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0*200 grm. Mn (as MnCl 2 .4H 2 0) gave a heavy pre¬ 
cipitate at once and precipitation was complete in 
2—3 minutes. 

C. Nickel . 

0*0001 grm. Ni (as NiCl 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave only a slight 
colouration. 

0-0002 grm. Ni (as NiCl 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate which coagulated perceptibly. 

0*0003 grm. Ni (as NiCl 2 . 6 H a 0 ) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

0*0004 firoi. Ni (as NiCl a .6HaO) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

0*0005 grm. Ni (as NiCl 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

o-ooi gim. Ni (as NiCl a .fiH a O) gave a heavy pre¬ 
cipitate at once. 

0*200 grm. Ni (as NiCJ a . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a heavy precipitate 
at once and precipitation was complete in 2—3 
* minutes. 

D. Cobalt, 

o’oooi grm. Qo (as GoCl 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave no precipitate 
but solution became turbid. 

■ o*ooo2 grm. Co (as CoCI 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

0*0003 p? m - Co (as CoCl a .6H a O) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

0:0004 grm. Co (as CoC 1 2 * 6 H 2 0 ) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

0*0005 grm. Co (as CoC 1 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a distinct pre¬ 
cipitate. 

o*ooi grm, Co (as CoC 1 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a heavy precipitate 
at once. 

0*200 grm. Co (as CoC 1 2 . 6 H 2 0 ) gave a heavy precipitate 
at once. Precipitation was complete in a—3 
minutes. 

This series of experiments shows that quantities as small 
as 0*0005 grm. of either Zn, Mn, Ni\ot Co are precipitated 
in 2—3 minutes. It is evident, therefore, that the 
method outlined in Procedure I. provides for a practically 
complete precipitation of the members of the group. 

(c) Procedure Adopted and Notes , Procedure I. To the 
neutral acid solution (or the filtrate of Group III.) con¬ 
taining the elements of the Zinc Group, add 5N NH 4 OH 
until the solution reacts slightly alkaline. Warm the 
solution, pass H 2 S into it tor five minutes, shake the 
mixture and again warm it. Filter at once. Test the 
filtrate with H a S to ascertain whether precipitation is 
complete. If the filtrate has a dark brown colour the 
presence of colloidal nickel sulphide is indicated. This 
difficulty may be overcome by boiling this filtrate for 5—10 
minutes. This operation coagulates the precipitate, and 
therefore prevents it from passing through the filter. The 
nickel sulphide may then be filtered without further diffi¬ 
culty. Wash the group precipitate immediately and 
thoroughly with an aqueous solution .of H a S. Proceed 
with the analysis without delay, as the moist sulphides of 
nickel and cobalt are easily oxidised. 

- Notes, 

(1) If (NH 4 ) a S is used to precipitate the group, ttmus 
be freshly prepared, as it oxidises in the presence of ai 
to ammonium polysulphide, in which it has been shown 
that NiS is soluble (see.T. E., Series I.). The use of a 
large excess of the reagent (NH 4 ) 2 S is equivalent to -the 
use of ammbnium polysulphide. 

If hydrogen sulphide is passed into the solution which 
is made slightly alkaline with .5N NH 4 0 H all of the 
difficulties enumerated are overcome ana no new diffi¬ 
culties are presented. ' » - 

(2) A large excess of ammonium hydroxide is to be 
avoided when the solution is made slightly alkaline pre-. 
paratory to its treatment with HaS, as the excess will be 
converted into (NH 4 ) 2 S and probably into (NH 4 ) a S#. 
On the other hand great.care must bo exercised to keep 
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the solution slightly alkaline in reaction during the pre¬ 
cipitation with H 2 S. 

(3) It has been shown (T. E., Series I.) that the brown 
coloured filtrate is due to the presence of (NH 4 ) 2 S#, 
which exerts a solvent action upon NiS. This colloidal 
nickel salt may be coagulated by boiling and shaking and 
then removed by filtration. 

(4) Precipitations from cold ammoniacal solutions were 
as satisfactory as those from warm solutions if the 
amounts of the metals were greaterthan o*ooi grm. 

(5) The precipitation of the metals of this group is 
practically complete (see T. E., Series II.). 

(To be continued^ 


ON THE 

PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF THE 
AMMONIUM SALTS OF SOME ORGANIC ACIDS.* 

By LeROY McMASTER. 

Most of the ammonium salts of organic acids described in 
the literature consist of a molecule of the ammonium salt 
combined with a molecule of the free acid in thecase of 
monobasic acids, while, in the case of dibasic acids, the 
ammonium salt described is generally an acid ammonium 
salt. They were usually prepared by neutralising an 
aqueous solution of the acid with ammonium water or 
ammonium carbonate, and the solution allowed to evapo¬ 
rate to crystallisation. Many of the salts thus formed also 
contained water of crystallisation. 

In attempting to prepare some diammonium salts by the 
above method, Reiser and McMaster (Am. 0hem. Journ., 
xlix., 84) always obtained the acid salts. They then dis¬ 
solved the organic acids in absolute alcohol or ether and 
conducted into the solution a stream of dry ammonia gas. 
White crystalline salts were precipitated. In this manner 
they prepared the ammonium salts of fumaric, maleic, 
mesaconic, and citraconic acids, which, upon analysis, 
proved to be the diammonium salts. Ammonium salts of 
malonic acid and o-phthalic acid were also prepared, but 
were not analysed. 

I have continued this work on the dibasic acids, and 
have prepared the neutral am.monium salts of malonic, 
succinic, malic, tartaric, o-phthalic, and w-phthalic acids. 
The method was applied also to the preparation of the 
ammonium salts of some monobasic acids—propionic, 
isobutyric, palmitic, benzoic, and cinnamic.. Some of the 
properties of these ammonium organic salts have also been 
studied. All of the acids used were obtained from Rahl- 
baum, except the tartaric acid, which was Baker’s analysed 
product* 

Ammonium MalonaU. —Finkelstein (Liebig's Ann. Chem ., 
cxxxiii., 338) attempted to make the neutral ammonium 
salt of malonic acid by adding an excess of ammonia water 
to an aqueous solution of** the acid, and allowing the mix¬ 
ture to evaporate over lime. The liquid lost ammonia, 
and finally became acid. The acid ammonium salt crystal • 
lised out* I have prepared the neutral salt of malonic acid 
by the method described by Reiser and McMaster, but 
with some difficulty. If ammonia gas is conducted into 
an ethereal solution of the acid until no further precipitate 
is formed, the salt will be found not to be neutral. 
Analysis of two samples of the salt thus prepared gave 
respectively 16-65 per cent and 16-62 per cent of nitrogen. 
The acid ammonium salt of malonic acid contains 11*57 
per cent of nitrogen, and the neutral salt 20*29 per cent 
nitrogen. It is thus evident that each of these prepara¬ 
tions was a mixture of the acid ammonium salt and the 
neutralt salt. In this experiment dry ammonia was con- 
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ducted into an ethereal solution of 5 grms. of maloniq acid 
for about one half-hour. However, if the ammonia is run 
into a solution of 5 grms. of malonic acid for about three 
hours and allowed to come in contact with the precipitated 
salt, the neutral ammonium malonate is formed. The 
salt thus prepared is a white crystalline powder, not deli¬ 
quescent but readily soluble in water* The aqueous 
solution ia neutral. The salt, on analysis, gave the 
following results :— 

N calculated for CH 2 (C 0 2 NH 4 J 2 .. . * 20*29 

Found—I.. *. 20*3 

II.. .. 20*26 

The first nitrogen determination was made by the Dumas 
method, the second by the Rjeldahl method. 

Ammonium Succinate.— Berzelius states in his Lehrbuck 
der Chemie that the salt which results from the evaporation 
of a neutral solution of ammonium succinate is an acid 
salt. By adding an excess of ammonia to a solution of 
succinic acid and allowing the liquid to evaporate, Doepping 
( Liebig's Ann. Chem., xlvii., 253) obtained a salt that was 
easily soluble in alcohol, and not deliquescent. He con¬ 
cluded that he had a neutral salt. Fehling (Ibid., xlix., 
154) found that the neutral salt could not be so easily pre¬ 
pared, and that the salt obtained by the method of 
neutralisation and evaporation is either an acid salt or a 
mixture of the acid and neutral salts, especially if ammonia 
is used in excess. He obtained the neutral ammonium 
salt by adding to basic lead acetate an excess of a solution 
of neutral ammonium succinate and evaporating in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid the mother-liquor. As soon 
as the mass was mostly crystallised out, it was yyashed with 
a little water to remove traces of lead, pressed between 
filter-paper, and dried at 40—50°. Fehling thus Shined 
the neutral ammonium succinate in crystalline form. 

Dry ammonia gas was tun into an alcoholic solution of 
succinic acid, and a white crystalline powder was formed 
which was not deliquescent in the air but. dissolved readily 
in water. The aqueous solution was neutral to sensitive 
litmus-paper. The salt is only very slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and was washed on the filter with alcohol and 
ether. The salt can also be prepared by conducting the 
ammonia into ah ethereal solution of succinic acid* The 
salt prepared in absolute alcohol gave, on analysis, the 
following results:— 

N calculated for (CH 2 C 0 2 NH 4 ) 2 .. .. 18*42 

Found —1 . 18^6 

II. 18-38 

Prepared in ether 

N found. . 18*38 

Ammonium Malate.— No record can be found of the 
preparation of neutral ammonium malate. The acid 
maJtates have been made and extensively studied by Pasteur 
(Liebig's Ann . Chem., lxxxii., 331) and Bremer (Ber., 
xiii.,352). When ammonia gas is run into an alcoholic 
solution of malic acid, there is first formed a white muci¬ 
laginous substance which soon changes to a crystalline 
powder. Analysis proved this salt to be a mixture of 
ammonium acid malate and the neutral malate. The 
neutral salt was prepared by passing the gas into a solution 
of 5 grms. of the aid for several hours, the salt filtered off 
by suction, washed with alcohol and ether, dried in a 
desiccator, and then placed in a dry flask, filled with am¬ 
monia, and tightly stoppered. The flask was shaken at 
intervals, and portions taken out from time to time and 
tested for neutrality. It was found necessary to allow the 
salt, prepared as described above, to stand in contact with 
the ammonia for three days in order to become neutral. 
The compound thus prepared was very slightly deliquescent, 
and dissolved readily in water. Determinations of nitrogen 
by the Rjeldahl method gave 
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N calculated for .. .. i6*66 


Found—I. .. .. 16*64 

II. 16*63 


Ammonium Tartrate ,—Tartaric acid was dissolved in 
absolute alcohol and ammonia gas passed into the solution 
until a portion of the salt on being dissolved in water 
showed a neutral solution. When the ammonia was first 
passed in a white curdy precipitate formed. This soon 
changed to an amorphous powder which, as soon as 
neutral, was filtered by suction on an alundum crucible, 
and washed with alcohol and ether. The salt is not at all 
deliquescent, and is very slightly soluble in alcohol. 
Analysis gave the following result i— 


N calculated C^^gJNH^*. 15*21 

Fohnd. 15*19 


Ammonium o-Phthalate. — Marignac (Liebig’s Ann, 
Chem ., xlii., 215) describes the preparation ot this salt by 
the action of liquid ammonia on the acid. This salt was 
precipitated from an alcoholic solution of o-phthalic acid 
by dry ammonia, filtered by suction on an alundum 
crucible, washed with alcohol and ether, and dried in a 
desiccator. It is a fine white powder, soluble in water, 
scarcely soluble in alcohol. The salt is not deliquescent. 


N calculated for CeH^COaNH^z . .. 14*00 

Found. .. .. .. 13*98 

(To he continued}. 
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(From Our Own Pom Correspondent), 

Toxic Fish with Venomous Milts. 

Although venomous fishes have long been known, what 
are much less known are those whose glands contain 
poisons capable of provoking poisoning, and that only at a 
certain period of the year. Since 1882 Russian and 
Japanese doctors have taken up this question, after having 
observed symptoms of poisoning after the ingestion of 
fish coming from the coast of Nippon and belonging to 
the species Tetradon and Orthagoricus . The toxins are in 
the head, liver, and especially the milts and roes of these 
fish; while the flesh is absolutely inoffensive and may be 
consumed without the slightest inconvenience. The toxic 
effect seems to be specially localised in the ovaries and 
testicles of these fish, other species of which are to be 
found in the waters of the Cape and New Caledonia. The 
venomous matter does not exist on account of the putre¬ 
faction of these organs, which are toxic even when in an 
absolutely fresh state. Several observations of poisoning 
have been reported from the ingestion of certain fish ot 
Asiatic rivers, the glands of which as well as the flesh, 
when ence ingested, bring on gastro-intestinal troubles, 
collapse, and death. The flesh becomes inoffensive after 
cooking, whereas the eggs and the milt remain toxic after 
lying six months in alcohol. The toxin of the Tetradon is 
principally to be found in the ovaries, and this explains the 
frequency of the accidents during the spawning season in 
April and May., The toxin paralyses the animals experi¬ 
mented upon and appears to have a particular affinity for 
the bulbous centres. It does not seem to be an organised 
ferment nor an inorganic base. In fact all tbe searchers 
are agreed as to the seat of this poison ; the liver and the 
testicles are generally less toxic than the ovaries, and the 
muscles rarely contain any noxious principle. .Heat can 
destroy this toxin, hut the ebullition must be prolonged for 
three hours at least to obtain its perfect destruction. At 
the time of spawning there is normally a special morbid 
alteration that is the veritable cause of the poisonous nature 
of the glanduary organs of these fishes. The maximum 
of toxicity coincides with the maximum of the activity of 


the glands. This phenomenon is analogous to that ob¬ 
served in the muscles of overtaxed animals; the muscles 
of hunted animals become real poisons. Up till now no 
poisonous fishes have been met with on the coast of France. 
The, accidents that have been observed in Europe after the 
ingestion of fish were due either to a state of putrefaction 
or to the bacillary infections of these animals. 

M. A. J. Albahary has made most interesting researches 
on this subject, but it would be interesting if analytical 
chemists were to try and determine in a precise manner 
the nature of this noxious and venomous principle in the 
glands. 

Dwarf Plants and Monstrous Flowers. 

M. J. A. Urbain, Professor of Chemistry at the Sor- 
bonne, has had the idea of making seeds germinate after 
having deprived them of their albumen. Thus, by his own 
will, he obtains monstrous vegetables. His work is re¬ 
turned in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences by 
the eminent Professor of Botany, M. Gaston Bonnier. 
Evidently the albumen of a seed is not its essential part; 
albumen is only an alimentary reserve destined to feed 
the young plant until its radicle has become strong enough 
to seek for its food itself. But can the young plant do 
without this alimentary reserve ? M. J. A. Urbain shows 
th?t, if put to tbe test, it can do so, but not without 
suffering from the privation, M. Urbain’s experiments 
have been made with seeds of the Palma Christi, the poppy, 
&c. These seeds deprived of their albumen germinated 
like normal seeds, but produced dwarf, stunted plants with 
modified leaves and often monstrous deformed flowers. 
This research of M. Urbain goes to prove the possibility 
of creating monstrous plants at will. In the same way 
way the late Camille Daresle produced, at will, monstrous 
chicken by interfering with the normal evolution of the 
egg, either by varnishing a part of its surface, or by ex¬ 
posing it to a too strong heat, or by tormenting it in some 
other manner. 

The Microbe of Hydrophobia Discovered. 

A discovery of extreme importance, which will mark its 
date in the history of bacteriology, has just been made by 
Prof. Hideyo Noguchi, the learned Japanese who has 
made so many researches concerning syphilis. Noguchi 
has just simply discovered the invisible microbe of hydro¬ 
phobia. In an article just published in the Presse Medicate 
the learned Japanese describes the method that has enabled 
him to see the nucleated round or oval corpuscles that 
seem to be the infectious agents of hydrophobia. Galtier 
and Pasteur have shown that hydrophobia is infectious. 
Other learned men, as Remlinger, Volpino, Poor, Stein- 
hardt, have shown the filtrability of the virus of rabies, 
but the nature of the virus itself had remained unknown. 
It was in the beginning of 1912 that Noguchi undertook 
the culture of the virus of rabies. He has made about 
fifty series of cultures with the brain or the marrow taken 
aseptically from rabbits, guinea-pigs, and does to whom 
the virus of rabies had been transmitted. In these cultures 
he reproduces the tiny granulous corpuscles of the hydro- 
phobic viius which are to be found at the limit of micro¬ 
scopic visibility. The method employed to cultivate these 
infinitely small microbes and to render them visible is that 
which has been employed for tbe culture of the spirochetes 
of recurrent fever. The appearance of these corpuscles 
was sudden and abundant and of a duration of four or five 
days. These cultivated corpuscles do not look like 
bacteria but like protozoa. Noguchi has made his con¬ 
trolling experiments at the Rockefeller Institute of New 
York, where he has his laboratory. With the cultures 
containing these granulous corpuscles he has inoculated 
dogs, rabbits, and guinea-pigs, wbo all in a short time 
showed the typical symptoms of rabies. Prof. Noguchi’s 
discovery will throw a new light on the very obscure 
roblem of filtering microbes, and open new horizons to 
acteriological science. 
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Wireless Telegraphy Stations. 

At the present moment there exist on the surface of the 
globe 230 radiotelegraphic stations open to the public; 
they are to be found in the following placesCanada 32, 
England 25, Russia 22, Germany 20, Italy 20, Brazil 16, 
East Indies n, Spain 9, and France only 8. Over the 
different seas of the globe 1200 mercantile vessels are 
navigating provided with wireless telegraphy. Here 1 
again, France with go vessels comes far behind England 
(590) and Germany (253), The majority of French ships 
provided with apparatus for free communication belong to 
the two ports of Marseilles (46) and Havre (29). How¬ 
ever, it is to be remarked that Marseilles, although pos¬ 
sessing more than half the ships provided with wireless 
telegraphy apparatus, has, as yet, no central station, and 
from this point of view is tributary to the station of Sainte- 
Marie-de-la-Mer, from whence the radio-telegrams are 
transmitted by telephone. To indicate the development 
of this new mode of communication and the necessity of 
endowing Marseilles with a central station it suffices to 
give the number of messages received: 22 in 1908, 2393 
in 1910, 6151 in 1911, 8217 in 1912. These figures are 
sufficient without further comment. 

The Last Two Comets. 

M. Chauffardet, of Besanqon, has just made a study of 
the last two comets that approached our world in 1913. 
The last is quite recent. Russian astronomers took it for 
a planet of the eleventh magnitude, and thought they had 
made a fine discovery. It was, however, a false joy. It 
was an old acquaintance—a periodical comet that has 
come to visit us for the third time since 1889. Its 
periodicity is then only of eight years. This, for a comet, 
is but a very small orbit, which accounts for its. having 
been taken at first for a planet. The mistake is ex¬ 
plained by the presence of a very small nucleus with 
very distinct outlines, and which was visible before the 
appearance of the tail. 

The Olfactory Sense of Insects. 

A great number of facts of the life of insects can hardly 
be explained excepting by admitting a particularly powerful 
olfactory sense m these animals. The examples are 
numerous; if, in an ant hill, an ant of the same species as 
those that inhabit it, but belonging to another swarm, 
tries to penetrate, it will immediately be expelled. Some¬ 
times the hypothesis has been supposed of a sort of lan¬ 
guage allowing each individual to make itself known, but 
deafness is general in the class of insects, and ants in par¬ 
ticular are absolutely deaf. So then there only remains 
the odour special to each swarm which appears to con- 
etitute a mode of identification. In the same way, when 
the corpse of a small mammiferous animal is becoming 
decomposed in a field, a legion of sylphs and necrophors, 
strangers to the immediate neighbourhood, coming some¬ 
times from a distance of several kilometres, arrive to lay 
their eggs there, guided, it would seem, merely by their 
sense of smell. It is also their scent which leads the sacred 
scarabeus to the excrements of herbivorous animals, of 
which it will make a ball in which to place its progeniture, 
&c. But is it really scent that guides the insect ? Very 
little is known on the subject; the only precise experi¬ 
ments are due to Fabre, the learned entomologist of 
Serignan, to whom are due those marvellous studies on 
the life of insects that he has so well related in his 
“Entomological M6moires.” The starting-point of these 
experiments was the sexual attraction in butterflies, well 
known to entomologists, which enables individual insects 
to meet in spite of the often considerable distance and 
difficulties of the way. Fabre enclosed females of different 
species of butterflies in a metallic trellis, and found that 
numerous males arrived. A remarkable particularity of 
these experiments was that one of the specimens studied 
bad very rarely been observed in the region. On the con- 
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trary, if the females were shut up under an hermetically 
closed glass globe the attraction ceased, but all objects, 
branches, stuff, paper, on which they had rested for some 
time was seen to be possessed of the same attractive pro¬ 
perties. Fabre has concluded from these results that a 
particular odour exists incapable of affecting our sense 
of smell, but which can be transmitted to a great distance. 
Although it is bold to generalise, it seems possible to admit 
that insects are endowed with a wonderfully strong olfactory 
sense which no other animal possesses. 

Ernest Solvay and Soda, 

The Jubilee of Ernest Solvay that has just been cele¬ 
brated in Belgium has drawn attention to one of the most 
important chemical industries—that of soda. J. B. Dumas 
said that the two greatest novelties of the nineteenth 
century were the steam-engine and artificial soda, which 
may be considered as the staff of chemical industry. A 
century ago soda was obtained by the calcination of certain 
plants, and Spain, who was the greatest producer, ex¬ 
ported into France more than 30 millions of soda. Butin 1793 
the blockade closed all the French frontiers, and the want of 
Spanish soda was so strongly felt by French industry that 
the Republic made an appeal to all citizens who had 
establishments, or who had obtained patents, for obtaining 
soda from sea salt. Nicholas Leblanc’s process was seen 
to be the only practical one, and the inventor generously 
and patriotically made his invention public. This saved 
French industry, but poor Leblanc was ruined, and losing 
his wits through distress and poverty he committed suicide. 
Eighty years later 500,000 tons of soda, worth 80 millions 
of francs, were manufactured annually by his process! It 
was accidentally in mixing carbonate of ammonia with 
sea salt, that Solvay noticed the formation of soda. He 
patented the process in 1861, but it was only in 1865, after 
the invention of the carhonator column, that the process 
became profitable and made the fortune of its inventor. 
In 1865 the factory of Couillet produced 400 kilogrms. of 
soda a day, 1500 kilos, in 1866, and 3000 in 1867. Since 
that time the production by the Solvay method, has steadily 
increased. In France, in 1875, the enormous factory at 
Dombasle was established, producing 250,000 kilogrms. a 
day. Then came the manufactories of Sandbach in Eng¬ 
land, of Wylen and Bernbourg in Germany, of Bereneski 
in Siberia, and Syracuse in America, which employ 800 
directors and 12,000 workmen. The Solvay factories pro¬ 
duce 1,700,000 tons of soda a year out of a total mundane 
consumption of 1,800,000 tons. Thanks to this process 
the price of soda has £one down from £$ a ton in i860 to 
24s. in 1868 and 10s. m 1882. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Water Purification and Sewage Disposal . By Dr. J. 

Tillmans. Translated by Hugh S. Taylor, M.Sc. 

London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 1913. 

This critical survey of modern methods of water purifica¬ 
tion and sewage disposal deserves a warm reception at the 
hands of sanitary authorities in England, who will find that 
in all respects it is thoroughly up to date. The purifica¬ 
tion of drinking water on the small and large scales is first 
discussed, and the advantages and disadvantages of dif¬ 
ferent methods are clearly and concisely exhibited. Various 
processes for water softening for technical purposes are 
considered in a short chapter. The purification of sewage 
by biological and other means is then described, and 
the disposal of industrial sewage is fully treated. The 
effluents of some thirty different industries are considered 
separately and in some detail, and the results of recent 
investigations are discussed, 
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tables Annuelles de Constants et Donnees Numinques de 
Ckimie , de Physique , et de Technologies (“Annual 
Tables of Constants and Numerical Data, Chemical, 
Physical, and Technological ”). Paris: Gauthier- 
Villaxs. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1913. 

Very few alterations have been found necessary in this 
second volume of numerical tables beyond bringing all 
information down to the latest possible date. The data 
included in the chapter on the Properties of Mixtures have 
now been distributed in suitabte places throughout the 
text, and in some cases English weights and measures 
have been replaced by those of the metric system. The 
explanations are usually in French, but the indexes and 
titles are printed in English, French, German, and Italian, 
and technical and collegiate libraries in these four.countries 
wiU find the book invaluable.. 


Forty-ninth Annual Report on Alkali , Works . By 
the Chief Inspector. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1913. 

The forty-ninth annual report on alkali, &c., works con¬ 
tains the detailed reports of the work of the district 
inspectors, together with a discussion of them by the Chief 
Inspector, - The number of registered works in the country 
shows a net increase of 9, ana on the whole the chemical 
industry exhibited great activity during the year 1912. The 
report also contains further details of the investigation of 
the behaviour of oxide of iron daring fouling and revivifica¬ 
tion, which was considered at some length in the preceding 
report. ' - 


The Cane-sugar Factory. By Frederic J. Scard, F.I.C. 

London: The West India Committee. 1913. 

"This little book provides, at a very moderate price, a brief 
guide to the processes of milling, clarification, filtration, 
&c., employed in a cane sugar factory. It is written in 
the form of question and answer, and the study of it will 
excellently prepare the beginner for the use of more 
advanced works. While no attempt is made to go deeply 
into scientific principles, the, practical methods employed 
are clearly outlined, and a complete glossary of the terms 
used in cane-sugar practice is given, together with some 
useful numerical tables, including a concentration table 
showing the percentage of water evaporated between 
given densities. 


An Investigation of the Coals of Canada . By J, B. Porter , 

E.M., D.Sc., and R. J. Durlby, Ma.E. Vol. VI. 

Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau. 19x2. 

The sixth volume of the report of the investigation of 
Canadian coal which has been conducted at the McGill 
University, Montreal, contains Appendix IV. on the manu- 
facure and testing of coke, and Appendix V. on the work of 
the chemical laboratory. In the latter details are given of 
the'analyses of coal samples undertaken in the laboratory, 
and some weathering tests are described, A paper on the 
spontaneous combustion of coal by Dr. E. Stansfield, 
M.Sc., read, before tbe Canadian Mining Institute is also 
reproduced. It contains a summary of tbe literature of 
the subject down to tbe year 1910, and discusses some 
cases of spontaneous combustion which have occurred, and 
also the remedial measures which have been or may be 
adopted; 


E+Mercky Chemical Works , Darmstadt , Germany. London: 

E, Metck, 66, Crutched Friars. July, 1913. 

The name of Merck is now fully recognised as a guarantee 
of the- purity and absolute reliability of a chemical, and 
the firm .has always been in the vanguard in tbe manu¬ 
facture of all classes of pharmaceutical preparations. In 
the latest list of chemicals one of the most important 
additions is Fibrolysin, a remarkable solvent for scar tissue, 
which is now quoted for the first time. 


Graham Flour . By J. A. Lb Clbrc and B. R. Jacobs. 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 1913. 

This Bulletin of the Bureau of Chemistry of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture contains the Report of a careful 
study of the differences between the physical and chemical 
properties of true and imitation Graham or whole¬ 
wheat flour. The authors have found that many millers 
have long been in tbe habit of making a so-called Graham 
flour by mixing low grade flour and bran in suitable pro¬ 
portions, and by a great number of comparative experi¬ 
ments- with different samples they have discovered what 
determinations must be made in order to ascertain whether 
a given flour is genuine or otherwise. These determina¬ 
tions relate chiefly to the quantity and character of the 
intermediate products and to the' amounts of fibre, ash, 
and pentosan, which are always less in imitation than in 
true Graham flours. 


Gas Analysis. By L. M. Dennis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 19x3. 

The text of this book is based upon the English transla¬ 
tion of Herapel’s “ Methods of Gras Analysis,” but it is 
practically a new work, for the great advances in methods 
of analysing mixtures of gases which have been made 
during the last few years, and the many new pieces of 
apparatus which have been devised for special purposes, are 
all duly described. The processes included for descrip¬ 
tion are chiefly those which are useful in rapid technical 
analysis. General methods and the manipulation of gases 
are treated fully in the early part of the book, and a 
chapter on the construction of apparatus contains practical 
hints which will be of great value to those who are not 
experienced in work of this kind. The theory and practice 
of the determination of gases by combustion are well 
explained, and de Voldere and de Smet’s laws o£the com¬ 
bustion of gases are summarised. The properties and 
determination of the various gases which are of technical 
importance and of mixtures of them are then described, 
and the analysis of atmospheric air, illuminating gas, &c., 
is discussed in detail. 


Protection of Intellectual Property• By Dr. L. H. 

Baekeland. 

This pamphlet contains tbe Presidential Address, delivered 
by Dr. Baekeland before the Meeting at Detroit of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers in December, 
1912, which has been reprinted from the Journal of In¬ 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry , In it Dr. Baekeland 
puts forward an eloquent plea for the need of widening the 
Patent Laws and educating the public in a rational and 
equitable view of the importance of the reform of the 
whole patent system* He takes into consideration chiefly 
chemical patents, as being the most difficult to protect 
from infringement, and although he claims that on the 
whole the American Patent Laws are the best, he has 
many suggestions to offer for improving them. The Old¬ 
field Bill he regards as likely to have far-reaching and 
dangerous effects. Possibly the most valuable of his pro¬ 
posed improvements is based upon the German system, by 
which the burden of technicalities and expert knowledge is 
thrown upon the Patent Office, or a Court connected with 
it, which with a Court of Appeal would constitute an 
efficient machinery for adjudicating the title and validity 
of patents, lessen the cost of administrating the laws, and 
encourage a healthy inventive activity among poor men 
as well as those who have large means at their disposal. 


VAnnie Electrique . (“The Electrical Year”). By Dr. 

Foyeau de Courmellbs. Paris: Ch. Beranger. 1913. 
This book contains a review of progress in electricity, 
electrotherapy, and radiography during the year 1912. A 
great many results are brought together in it, especially 
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THE GLOW OF SULPHUR. 

By W. H. WATSON. 


Although not mentioned in the majority of text-books, 
the fact that sulphur under certain circumstances exhibits 
a glow or ** phosphorescence” has been frequently recorded* 
The method of obtaining the glow was described by 
Berzelius in his “Lehrbuch ” (5th edition, vol.j*, p* 185^, 
and since then several investigators have turned their 
attention to the matter, but without arriving at an 
explanation of the phenomenon. The idea has been sug ; 
gested that the glow was accompanied by the formation 
of ~alower Oxide,of sulphur, possibly a monoxide, SO, but 
attempts to obtain such a body by Heumann (Bey., xvi., 
139), O; Jacobsen (Bar.. xvi., 478), and also by the writer, 
have proved unsuccessful^ Experiments upon the oxid¬ 
ation of sulphur at low temperatures by Moissan (Compts$ 
Rendus, 1903, xxxvii., 547) also lend no support to the 
idea. At the suggestion of Prof. H. B. Baker, to whom 
the writer desires to express his indebtedness, a further in* 
vestigation of the phenomenon was undertaken with the 
results set forth below. 

In the.paper by Heumann referred to above, the author 
describes various methods of obtaining the glow, the most 
successful of which appears to be that of placing sulphur 
on a Shallow tray supported above the bottom of an iron 


melted sulphur, a steady glow could be observe^, which, 
however, ceased if by any chance the liquid sulphur became 
ignited. The glow could be produced at any part of the. 
tube b by heating gently at that part and allowing the rest 
to remain cool, even when b was of considerable length. 
By using a mixture of nitrogen and air a somewhat brighter 
glow was obtained,, but the glow completely ceased if pure 
nitrogen were employed. In this latter case, however, it 
was possible to obtain a glow by introducing air through 
the side-tube c. It would therefore seem unlikely that the 
glow is connected with a preliminary action of oxygen on 
the heated sulphur*. 

If the air current after passing'over the heated sulphur 
were filtered through a. tube filled with recently ignited 
asbestos no glow whatever could be obtained in B, but the 
glow reappeared when the asbestos was removed. Similar 
results were obtained if cotton-wool or pieces of moist stick 
potash were used instead of asbestos. Bubbling the air 
through water was also effective, ahd a quantity of 
colloidal sulphur collected in the water. 

In another series of experiments the gases escaping from 
the. end of the tube in which the glow was taking place 
were led through a tube immersed in liquid air. A small 
amount of solid sulphur dioxide.was collected, and in some 
cases a liquid* This latter, however, contained no sulphur 
compound other than a trace of sulphur dioxide, as. on 
careful evaporation and bubbling the resulting gas through 
fuming nitric acid or a solution of potassium permanganate, 
no sulphuric acid was obtained. The gas contained about 
40 per cent of free oxygen, and the residue appeared to be 
nitrogen and probably some argon. Similar results were 
obtained if the gases immediately after leaving the heated 
sulphur, and without allowing the glow to occur, were 
treated in the same way. In all cases the gas which 
escaped liquefaction by the liquid air was quite odourless. 



air-bath heated to about 240°, and allowing a current of air 1 
to pass over the molten sulphur. When the conditions! 
are properly regulated, a large flame, differing in colour 
from the usual blue flame of burning sulphur and also in 
the fact that it is relatively cold (see also Baker* yourn. 
Chm, Soc. Trans., 1900, lxxvii., 646), can be obtained and 
maintained for a considerable time. The author states 
that the slow combustion is accompanied by a curious 
smell which he compares to ozone or camphor. 

. These facts have been confirmed by the present writer, 
who found that the glow invariably exhibited itself as a 
curious luminous flicker over the heated base and adjacent 
parts of the sides of the oven, but never on the surface of 
the sulphur. Further experiments were made by means of 
an apparatus similar to that described below. 

A piece of glass tubing, 40 to' 50 cm, long and about 
1 cm. bore, was bent as shown in the sketch, and had 
a narrow side-tube sealed in at c. Some pure re-crystal- 
lised sulphur, which had previously been kept melted for 
some time, was placed in the part a, while b was enclosed 
in an air-bath kept at 100^-120° C. The sulphur was 
maintained at about 250°, while a slow current of pure dry 
.air was passed through the apparatus, the side-tube c 
being closed. So long as the sulphur was kept below its 
ignition-point, no luminosity could be observed on the 
surface of the sulphur, but the air current became charged 
with a cloud of fine particles which were carried along the 
tube and not completely deposited before reaching the 
open end. In the portion of the tube within the air-bath, 
extending for some centimetres from the end nearer the 


There is therefore no direct evidence that an appreciable 
amount of an oxide of sulphur other than dioxide is formed 
at any stage. Heumann arrived at a similar conclusion 
from an analysis of the gases escaping from glowing 
sulphur. The glow appears to be caused by the oxidation 
of the particles of finely-divided sulphur resulting from the 
cooling of the air which has passed over the heated 
sulphur, and this view is in harmony with the observations 
recorded both here and in the records of earlier investi¬ 
gators* If this finely-divided sulphur is the result of some 
such reactions as the following — aSfO^^aSO, then 
2SO»SOa-f-S, the intermediate product must have a 
merely transient existence, and its presence would not be 
shown by chemical tests. 

The finely-divided sulphur not only undergoes oxidation 
at a comparatively low temperature, but attacks copper and 
silver at the. ordinary temperature with the production of 
black films of sulphide. Experiments made in order to. 
discover whether the particles were electrified or not failed 
to show the existence of a charge*. Air containing the 
finely-divided sulphur led through a tube containing an 
insulated piece of copper-foil connected with a delicate 
electroscope did not discharge the latter, whether .the 
instrument carried a positive or negative charge'. In other 
experiments the stream of finely-divided sulphur passed 
between two long strips of platinum foil, insulated and 
connected to opposite terminals of a small induction coil. 
Some 5 to xo mgrms. of sulphur deposited on the plates in 
the course of an hour, but although the amounts deposited 
on the two plates were generally unequal, the variation 
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was not large, and, moreover, not constant. On the 
whole the result obtained were not decisive. 

Summarising the results obtained, it may therefore be 
stated that when air passes over sulphur heated to a tem¬ 
perature below its ignition-point, the air becomes charged 
with sulphur vapour, which, as the temperature falls, 
separates as a mist or cloud of very small particles. The 
oxidation of this finely-divided sulphur gives rise to the 
phenomenon of the glow or “phosphorescence,” but there 
is no evidence that at any stage any other oxide than 
sulphur dioxide is formed. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S.W. 


SOME CURIOUS ATOMIC WEIGHT RELATIONS: 
QUATERNIAN SERIES. 

By F. H. LORING. 


Referring to my letter in the Chemical News (vol cvfii., 
p. 95), may I call attention through your columns to a 
further extension of the quaternian series therein indicated. 

, It was shown that(i) argon, iron, bromine, and silver 
form a series, in which the secondary differences in atomic 
weight. stand in geometrical progression, these being 
4:8 i 16 (argqh taken twice), and their sum 28 (4*7). 
That (2) thallium, in some respects, resembles the alkali 
metals and silver, and appears to form the eligible end- 
member of ia parallel series, namely, “975,” cobalt, 
iodine, and thallium, the secondary atomic weight dif¬ 
ferences being 9*3 and x8'6, their sum 28 (4X7). It was 
shown that the differences approximate very. closely, to 
these values.* 

' It is now suggested that helium , aluminium , manganese > 
and rubidium form a similar series, in which the sum of 
the secondary differences may be taken as 7. The 
parallelism in certain chemical properties with the above 
elements of higher atomic weight is somewhat strained, yet 
upon a little study it will be seen that these elements seem 
singularly related to each other. Fresenius places aluminium 
and chromium together, and it is known that “ aluminium is 
isomorphous with iron in the ferric state.** . (Tilden— 
“ The Elements,** 1910—points out this connection between 
aluminium and iron, and a periodic fable is given in whicfr 
iron is shown as a direct descendant from aluminium). 
Manganese appears to be heptavalent in Mn 2 0 7 , as 5 s 
probably the case with chlorine in CfeOy, whilst potassium 
permanganate is isomorphous with potassium perchlorate, 
with which it crystallises in all proportions, thus identifying 
this element with the halogens. Rubidium and thallium 
form some compounds which are isomorphous with each 
other. The relations are thus made apparent. The new 
series is as follows 



At. wts. 

Differences. 

He 

- 3'98 

-23*15 

A 1 

- 27-13 

-4 66 (b) 

-27*81 

Mn 

- 5 + 94 

8 '33 (<*) 

Rb 

—- 

- 30-14 

« 85*08 


Experimental value, 85*45. 


2 a — 

b ; a+b = 7. 


The atomic weights employed throughout these studies 
are, for the most part, those harmonised by a scheme of 
elliptical^ curves (Chem. News, 1909, xcix., 148), rubidium 
being shifted so as to fall in the central part of the chart or 
tabular scheme to agree in position with its analogues, 


! ^he values employed were— 107*9, 79*9, 55*9, 30*9, 30*0, 304/17, 
59 ’oo, 975, 217 by further extrapolation, winch may be J. J 
Thomson’s neon associate m 23 .” (See last table). 


since the alkali metals form a group of elements more 
nearly alike than, perhaps, those of any other regular 
group of active members; if any irregularities in this 
respect exist this group should show it, although other 
groups do not in the system cited. This element so placed 
does not fall on a curve, but the positions of all the curves 
are not fixed. Such is my view, at any rate. 

The value, 85*08, is slightly lower than the present 
accepted experimental figure* 85*45, but since rubidium 
appears to be radio-active in that it emits a feeble radia¬ 
tion (^ 3 -rays), it is possible that it may be contaminated 
with an appreciable amount of another element of higher 
atomic weight, which is radio-active. It iB true that the 
absence of a-rays seems to preclude the possible presence 
of a well known radio-active element as an impurity, 
because the only known radio-elements of long period which 
emit £-rays give rise to, or are ultimately followed by, an 
o-ray product. No a-rays have been detected in the case of 
rubidium (see Rutherford, “ Radio-active Substances and 
1 their Radiations,” 1913, pp. 587—590). 

Since the a-rays are rapidly ejected helium atoms, which 
belong to the even valency series (o—2—4—6), it is strange 
that some member of the odd valency series, such as 
hydrogen, is not likewise expelled, if only slowly, especially 
in connection with radio-elements belonging properly to the 
odd series (1—3-^5—7), assuming that such radio-elements 
exist. Radium D, or actinium E (end-product), might have 
the value 210*43, which differs from the value u 21**43 ” by 
exactly one whole unit, but it is not to hfi inferred that 
hydrogen atoms are emitted from the hypothetical impurity 
of rubidium, yet the idea has an experimental suggestion 
in it. The quoted value is of another series given below. 

Attempts to allocate neon (20*00) at the bead of a series 
have not been very successful. Nickel (58*66), though 
chemically beyond cobalt (59*00), is numerically below this 
element in position. Similarly, but in a reverse sense, 
tellurium (127*50) stands chemically before iodine (126*92), 
but numerically beyond this element. 

The assumption that these chemically active elements 
are the nearest higher analogues, in one case in chemical 
position, and in the other in numerical place, leads to an 
extrapolated value, 211*43, which should be an analogue 
of silver or rubidium, or even thallium, , and which by 
analogy might be an irregularly placed element in the 
Periodic Table. If I may offer a suggestion, such an 
element might be radio-active, and it might even be the 
impurity possibly present in rubidium. 

It should he remembered that Sir J. J. Thomson has 
found an impurity in the purest neon thus far obtained, 
which fact, though not itself justifying the lower atomic 
weight above given, permits the use of the lower value 
with some reason, especially since this value is in harmony 
with many others adjusted by the system referred to above*, 
The doubtful series is as follows ;— 

At. wts. Differences. 


Ne * 20*00 



Ni - 58*66 

—-3O DU 

■.OA 1 tR tt%\ 

_AQ.S. 

-3U IO \p) 

Te « 127*50 

uo 04 

- 



-15 09 (a; 

? « 211*43 

- 03*93 



(These elements appear to have closely associated 
neighbours:—“217,” Co, I, “ 210*43 ?>” and these 
are apparently the regular onCs), 

2* « b\ a+6 « 45*27. 

The number of intervening active elements shows a 
fairly uniform progression, as is the case with the other 
elements singled out by this particular treatment (see 
Chemical News, cviii., 95). 

There is one more series of doubtful character. 

Mendeleeff predicted an inactive gas having an atomic 
weight of about half that of hydrogen (0*4). Several 
attempts to work out definite values have been made* 












j go . Connection between Boiling-point and Molecular Weight. { CH o“.°“«!r s 


Formula. 


H—C-SOH (acetylene). 

CH *C.CHa<CH2.C *CH (dipropargyl) .. . 

CeHsCECH .. . 

C2H4. 

C 6 H S CH~CH 2 . 

C6H6 (benzene). .. 

C6H5CH3. 

C 6 H 5 C 2 H 5 . .. .. 

C6H 4 (CH 3 ) 2 (orthoxylene) . 

C6H 4 /CH 3 ) 2 /metaxylene) . 

C6H 4 (CH 3 ) 3 (paraxylene). 

C6H 3 (CH 3 ) 3 (mesitylene).; .. 

C6H 4 (C a H 5 ) 2 (meta). 

C<sH6lCH 3 ) 2 (orthoaihydroxylene). 

C6H6(CH 3 ) 2 (metadihydroxylene).. . .. 

(CH 3 ) 2 C:CH 2 . 

C 2 Hg (ethane). 

C 3 H 8 . 

C 4 Hio ..... 

C5HM (normal). «. .. .. 

CjHia (iso). '.y .. •, 

CyH^.» .. .. 

CioHaa • • .. • 

C6H 9 CH 3 (tetrahydrotoluene)., ... .. ,.; 

C6Hg(CH 3 )2 (metatetrahydroxylene) .. .. 

C6H12 (hexahydrobenzene) .. .. .. .. 

C^Hxij (hexahydrotoluene) .. .. .. ♦ . 

CsHie (hexahydrometaxylene) .. «• . * 

C8H16 (para) . 

C 3 H^C6Hh.. 

CH 3 C6Hi 0 C 3 H7 « .. •• ». 




Molecular 

T 

p 0.35 M°'S 

estimated for 
pato^C. 

Boiling-point, 

Density, 

Pl- 

weight, 

p o- 23 5 M o- 5 ‘ 

I90 

0’45 at °° c. 

26 

44*95 

44*95 

358 

o*8i „ 20 0 C. 

78 

42*6 

42*2 

4 I ‘5 

0*9295 „ 20° C. 

102 

41*4 

41*0 

I70 

0-361 „ o° C. 

28 

40*8 

, 40*8 

417 

0-9074 „ 20° C. _ 

X04 

41*8 

4**3 

353*5 

0*874 „ 20° C. 

78 

, 4**4 

41*0 

383 

0-869 » *6° C. 

92 

4**3 " ' 

41*0 

-407 

0-876 „ io° C. 

106 

41*6 

. 4,**4 

415 

0*8932 „ o° C. 

106 

41*4 

41 *4 

412 

0-8812 „ o° C. 

I06 

41*2 

4 x*2 . 

4x2 

0*881 „ o° C. 

xo6 

- 41*2 . 

41*2 

437*5 

0*90 „ o° C. 

120 

41-0 

41*0 

455 

0-8602 „ 20° C. 

134 

407 

40*2 

406 

0 828 „ 20° C. 

108 

40-8 

40*3 

392 

0-814 >1 20° C. 

xo8 

40*8 

49*3 

267 

0 637 „ 14 0 C. 

56 

39*7 

40*0 

183 

0-446 „ o° C. 

30 

40*4 

4°*4 

235 

0 536 „ o° C. 

44 

41-0 

41*0 

274 

0*600 „ o° C. 

58 

40-6 

40-6 

3°9 

0*633 » * 5 ° C. 

72 

40-6 

40*3 

3O1 

0-627 „ 15 0 C. 

72 

39-6 

39*3 

371 

0700 „ o°C. 

xoo 

4°'3 

40*3 

- 446 

o *745 ** 0* C. 

142 

40* X 

40* X 

377 

0-797 „ 18 0 C. 

96 

40*6 

40-1 

392 

0794 n 14 ° C. 
0*814 IT o° C. 

1X0 

39*5 

39-2 

39*2 

343 

0*7473 » o° C. 

84 

40*1 

40*1 

368 

0-7723 „ o° C. 

98 

39*5 

39*5 

391 

0-781 „ o° C. 

1X2 

39*2 

3 ST 2 

4io*fi 

0*7956 „ 4 ° C. 

XX2 

40-9 

40*8 

421 

0787 „ 20° C. 

126 

39*7 

39*2 

445 

o*8xi6 „ 17 0 C. 

I4O 

39*5 

39 *i 


is the completely correct form is highly improbable as it is 
not deduced from theoretical considerations. But that 
boiling point, density as liquid* molecular weight, and 
degree of saturation are nearly related in this manner 
can be readily seen. 

IV> 

A theory which can explain the influence of double bonds 
will now be put forward* The carbon atom is supposed 
to possess four valencies placed so that if the carbon atom 
be at the centre of a tetrahedron each valency is in thp 
direction of one of the corners. Now these valencies are 
treated by Baeyer in his tension theory as though of a 
semi-rigid nature capable of bending when subjected to 
strain. It appears, however, far better to consider these 
valencies as possessing the properties of forces of attrac¬ 
tion. A double linkage becoming the resultant of two of 
these forces. A triple linkage becoming the resultant of 
three of these forces. 

Now with four equal forces placed in this manner the 
resultant of two or three of them is obtained by mathe¬ 
matics. Thus if each force be considered equal to /, the 
resultant of two of them « § V3/« 1*155, the resultant 
of three of them = /. 

Consider now the three bodies :—(1) Ethane, (2) 
ethylene, and (3) acetylene. 

The forces connecting their carbon atoms together are, 
in the first case, for each carbon atom /, in the second 
case 1*155/* in the third case /. In the second and the 
third a portion of the valency forces possessed by the 
carbon atoms has not been used, for a normal carbon 
atom should possess forces amounting in value to 4/. 
In the second case the force value =» 3*155 f. In the 
third case the force value *2/, 

Thus in the second case there is for each carbon atom a 
force of 0*845/* an d * n tbs third of 2/not used within the 
molecule. By “ being used within the molecule ” is meant 

neutralised by other forces within the molecule. Now, 

' 


any forces of attraction not used within the molecule, 
owing to there being no matter within the molecule to act 
upon, will be used in attracting neighbouring matter. The 
normal saturated molecule attracts neighbdpFtng molecules, 
and is kept from neighbouring molecules by its kinetic 
energy. The unsaturated molecule will be attracted with 
a greater force than the saturated. 

It has been shown (see Part II.) that pL T varies as A, 

m 

where A is the attractive pressure exerted at the boiling- 
point of the liquid. 

Now, from the kinetic theory p L varies directly as the 
pressure ; temperature remaining constant. Similarly, tem¬ 
perature varies directly as the pressure; density remaining 
constant. That is to say, that an increase in pressure will 
have the same effect upon the density as it has upon the 
temperature. 

Now, in the expression— 

T _ 

p ?; 235 m 0 ' 3 , 

it is required to find the effect of an increased attractive 
force. Owing to the nature of the force producing the 
increase in attraction it will be independent of the mole¬ 
cular weight. Also, since T for increase of attraction 
varies in the same manner as pi., the expression— 

_ 

will vary in the same way as— 

T 


pO *235 M °‘5 

with respect to attractive pressure. But— 
- Pu 


pV 35 


Pi, 
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Since increases with pressure, increases with 

pressure; that is, the expression— 

" ’ T 

/>r 35 M°‘ 5 

increases in value when there is an increase in the attrac¬ 
tive forces of the molecule, or the forces due to the unsatura- 
tion of the molecule increase the value of the expression— 

T 

0-235 M o-5 • 

NOTE ON CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

By GERALD HARGRAVE MARTIN. 

Chemists call the compound HgS mercuric sulphide or 
sulphide of mercury, but they never refer to it as sulphur 
mercuride. At first sight the reason for this custom is not 
obvious; When, two elements combine they disappear, 
and a new substance with different properties appears in 
their place. Empedocles attributed the properties of. sub¬ 
stances to his metaphysical elements, or principles, which 
were carried by one original matter; and under Aristotle’s 
care this view.became widely accepted. . ^ ? 

While this view prevailed there was no reason why the 
names of the disappearing substances should be included 
in the name given to the substance which appears in their 
place. Thus, when Geber prepared mercury sulphide 
artificially, fce called it usifur. 

During the middle *ages the metaphysical elements be¬ 
came replaced by material elements; thus the metaphysical 
sulphur , and mercury of Geber became materialised into 
brimstone and quicksilver, and during the iatro-chemical 
period it became realised that cinnabar was composed of 
these two substances. After the chemical revolution the 
balance reigned supreme in chemistry, and the properties 
of compounds were attributed to their ponderable composi¬ 
tion. The elements were generally supposed to continue 
to exist in their compounds, although in a disguised form. 

In what order should the names of the elements appear 
in those of their compounds ? The modern chemist has 
no logical reason for regarding either element in a binary 
compound as being of greater importance than the other. 
To the alchemist, however, the metals were by far the 
most important substances; thus there were noble metals 
resembling that most noble and perfect metal gold; there 
were base metals; there were bastard metals; and, lastly, 
there were non-metallic substances. Beside their monetary 
value the metals have played a most important rSle during 
our civilisation. Thus the stone ages were followed by the 
bronxe.age, and we are still living in the iron age. 

Now it is , the miserable non-metallic elements which 
combine most readily with the metals, so who could hesi¬ 
tate as to which element should have the place of honour 
in the name of the compound ?, You might say sulphuret 
or sulphide of mercury, or mercury sulphide, but it was 
not meet to say mercuride of sulphur, or sulphur mer¬ 
curide. - ’ " 

Hence the , name of the metal occupied the place of 
honour in the name of the compound, for were not the 
metals,the most important things in inorganic nature?, 
The chemists inherited this custom of honouring the 
metals from the alchemists ; the terms noble and base 
metal have survived. Mercury sulphide is described in the 
text-books under the compounds of mercury, and not under 
the compounds of sulphur; its formula is written HgS 
and not SHg. In compounds which contain no metal the 
more positive element or radical, which apes a metal in the 
compound, was presumably from force of custom given 
the place of honour. Thus, water was hydrogen mom 
oxide, or oxide of hydrogen, but was never called oxygen 
hydride; CS 9 was carbon bisulphide, not sulphur carbide. 


, Although, after Lavoisier’s chemical revolution, oxygen 
played a most important rdle in chemical theory it could 
not have the place of honour In the names of its com¬ 
pounds, for it waB the least metal-like or most electro¬ 
negative element known. Thus, although chemists wrote 
of chloride of nitrogen, and not of nitride of chlorine, the 
compounds C 1 2 0 , C 10 2 , &c., were called oxides of chlorine, 
and not chlorides of oxygen. This custom has also been 
generally observed in organic chemistry; CH 3 I is called 
methyl iodide, not iodine methyl. Although in the com¬ 
pound C a H5—S—C 2 H 5 the sulphur is regarded as binding 
the two ethyl groups together, the compound is always 
called ethyl sulphide, never sulphur ethide. 

The positive radicals, however* had to cede the place of 
honour to a genuine metal ; thus, although (C 2 H 5 ) 2 S was 
ethyl sulphide, {OjH5)^0 was zinc ethyl, but not ethyl 
rincide. We find the rule observed even in the Grignard 
compounds such as magnesium methyl-iodide, although 
the names magneside of methyl iodide, or iodine methyl 
magneside, would be just as logical. 
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NEW RESEARCHES ON LIQUID CRYSTALS.* 
By O. LEHMANN. 

If two solid crystals of the same substance in different 
orientation are brought Into contact with one another, they 
remain unaltered. On the other hand, two liquid crystals 
fiow together and endeavour to assume the same structure 
as. is shown by the alteration of the orientation of the 
optical anisotrOpism. Thus the molecules of the liquid 
crystals are mobile, hut their arrangement is not quite 
irregular as in ordinary liquids; L they exert a directive 
force upon one another, like magnets which are free to 
move, or rather like astatic magnetic systems (see O, 
Lehmann, <f Die neue Welf der flussigen Kristalle,” *91 x, 

3+ This mobile state of equilibrium remains unchanged as 
long as the external conditions which influence it are un¬ 
altered. After any disturbance which is , not too deep- 
seated it returns to its original condition when the external 
conditions again become the same. Only in rare cases 
does the arrangement of the molecules correspond to the 
grating structure of ordinary solid crystals. Usually Only 
the axis about which the molecules easily turn is parallel 
for all molecules, while the secondary axes, perpendicular 
to it, take up all possible positions, which continually alter. 
This semi- or pseudoisotropic structure {loc, cit ., p. 196 
it seq.) is midway between that of homogeneous solid 
crystals and that of homogeneous non crystalline liquids. 
Very frequently, however, the structure is hot even homo¬ 
geneous; discontinuity of structure, the formation of 
twins, sphaerolithic and fan-like groupings of the chief 
axes of the molecules, conical disturbances, &c., occur, as 
has already been mentioned in earlier researches. 

The essential properties of crystalline liquid substances, 
like melting, solidification, and transition points; solu¬ 
bility, vapour tension, &c., are unaffected by these modifi¬ 
cations of the molecular arrangement; thus there is no 
transition to another “ phase.” Alterations of anisotropiam 
cannot be explained on the hypothesis that matter fe con¬ 
tinuous, and thus they are proofs of the existence of 
molecules. 

But even on the basis of existing molecular theories the 
possibility of such mobile equilibria of the molecules cannot 
be deduced. _ They constitute a perfectly new physical 
fact, which, if it can be satisfactorily explained, must 
necessarily lead to important results as regards molecular 
forces. But even if the explanation is not forthcoming 
this hew fact is of importance, inasmuch as.it considerably 

* Abridged from Sttxungsbetichte det fieideiberger Akadmie dtr 
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limits the number of possible molecular hypotheses. 
Accurate empirical investigation of the facts is obviously 
what is now required in this region. 

The flowing together of two crystals to form a single 
crystal was observed for the first time in the modification 
of ammonium oleate called “ Schmierseife ” {Zeii. Phys. 
Ckem., 1895, xviii., 91; “Die neue Welt der fiussigen 
Kristalle,” p. 175). On account of some objections which 
have been put torward (see A. Mlodziejowski, Zeit . /. 
Kristallogr., 1913, lii., 1) I have extended these obser¬ 
vations. 

I .—The Preparation of Liquid-crystalline Ammonium 
. Oleate . 

Herr Mlodziejowski recommends the following method 
A Joe , cit ., p. 1)“The oleic acid was mixed with much 
aqueous ammonia ih a test-tube, the liquid was poured off 
the precipitate, and the latter was dissolved in ethyl 
alcohol.” Now it is not impossible to obtain thus a pre¬ 
paration which forms liquid crystals, but it is not the same 
as those investigated by me, as I shall presently show, 
and usually no result is obtained. For if much ammonia 
is really used no precipitate w ; th a superincumbent liquid 
results, but only a turbid colloidal solution (soap water) 
from which no precipitate,settles even after it has stood for 
some time., In any case, the method is faulty because a 
preparation which is too rich in water is obtained. If 
“preparations are used'which are evaporating freely as Herr 
Mlodziejowski recommends, and from which : the alcohol 
is escaping more rapidly than the water, the error is still 
greater. No excess of water must be present, i*e. t the 
proportions of water and ammonia must be correctly 
choseri. This is impossible if the oleic acid is treated with 
commercial ammonia. 

As I have previously stated, to obtain the preparation it 
is best to pass ammonia gas from a steel cylinder into oleic 
acid till it smells Btrongly of ammonia (Note 1). Thus a 
neutral anhydrous oleate ammonium is obtained. If this is 
fused under a cover-glass on a slide (care being taken that no 
bubbles arise owing to decomposition), and the cooling is 
watched under a microscope, it is seen that the mass 
solidifies as a whole to small needle-shaped (rhombic?) 
crystals of a labile modification. These are soon converted 
into a rather less fusible stable modification appearing as 
imperfectly formed (monoclinic ?) leaflets. From alcoholic 
solution these latter can be obtained as relatively large 
crystals with sharp edges. If the crystalline mass is rubbed 
up with a trace of water, without the addition of alcohol 
(Note 2), and after previously warming it, the process of 
crystallisation is watched, it is observed that this is not a 
single process as before; it is seen that liquid crystals first 
separate, and after 6ome time these are absorbed by the 
small needle-like crystals or the stable leaflets. The 
process can be followed still better in presence of alcohol. 
If the concentration is not uniform the leaflets crystallise 
out after some time In the regions of greater concentration. 
These regions are bordered by a zone filled with labile 
needles and appearing less light (grey) through crossed 
Nicols. Outside this second zone there is a third zone of 
liquid crystals which by flowing together may form indi¬ 
viduals of considerable size. The limits of the zones 
gradually, spread outwards, and after waiting a little it will 
be seen that the whole has been transformed into the leaflet 
modification (Note 3). The greater the amount of water 
added the more the quantity of liquid crystals increases at 
the expense of the solid, but the tendency to change into 
the latter is smaller. 

Herr Mlodziejowski (loc. ctL, p. 3) disputes the cor¬ 
rectness of my statement that the liquid crystals are 
absorbed by the solid crystals. The discrepancy is easily 
explained, for Herr M. did not employ my method for 
preparing the substance, but a simpler method, as described 
above, in which he did not obtain the anhydrous solid 
crystals of neutral ammonium oleate observed by me. 
Thus he was working with another substance. . 

Taking into account the fact that he speaks of a $>re- 


| cipitate from which the superincumbent liquid was poured 
off, and which consisted of drops of oleic acid with a stiff 
crust of soap, it may be assumed that his preparations 
contained not only water but also oleic acid in excess, so 
that the solid crystals observed by him were crystals of 
acid ammonium oleate hydrate. These naturally do not 
absorb the liquid crystals of neutral ammonium oleate 
hydrate, for they are not polymorphic modifications of the 
latter. # - 

An anhydrous acid ammonium oleate does not exist. 
Solid neutral ammonium oleate certainly dissolves in oleic 
acid (as in alcohol), but it crystallises out again unchanged. 
If some water is added the different shaped much larger 
crystals of the acid hydrate separate from the solution ; 
they can also be obtained by rubbing up the liquid- 
crystalline ammonium oleate hydrate with a sufficient 
quantity of oleic acid (by means of a spatulum on a sheet 
of glass). The oleic acid completely disappears if the right 
amount is used, and the mass which was previously liquid- 
syrupy becomes wax-like and solid. If oleic acid is 
present in excess, or if some alcohol is added as solvent, 
the substance is covered with a cover-glass shaped like a 
clock-glass, warmed, and then allowed to cool, crystals of 
this acid hydrate of ammonium oleate can be obtained. 
They possess remarkable shapes owing to the frequent 
occurrence of fan-shaped structural disturbances (see the 
photographs in the author’s book “Fliissige Kristalle,” 
1904, Table I., Figs. 1—3 and Figs. 4—6, and Table II., 
Figs. 1—3, 5 ; the substance is not an absorption com¬ 
pound of neutral oleate with oleic acid, or a solid solution 
in the former, as was previously stated). If the quantities 
of oleic acid and water were originally insufficient they 
may be obtained in addition to the solid anhydrous crystals 
of the neutral ammonium oleate. A mutual distu;bance 
naturally does not occur any more than in presence of 
liquid crystals. As was to be expected the liquid crystals 
can be obtained from them by the addition of ammonia. 

We shall now return to the original experiments. If 
we continue to add water to the solid anhydrous crystals 
of ammonium oleate it may easily be seen under the micro¬ 
scope that when the amount of water has reached a certain 
definite limit the whole mass is converted into the syrupy 
liquid-crystalline modification. Thenceforward ho needles or 
leaflets of the anhydrous modification appear; the mass has 
become neutral ammonium oleate hydrate. The chemical 
change can easily be followed macroscopically if some of the 
anhydrous mass is mixed by means of a small spatulum 
on a glass plate with more and more water. The water 
completely disappears, and finally the mass becomes 
uniform and is now no longer solid and waxy as originally, 
but liquid and syrupy. At the moment at which the last 
traces of leaflets disappear we* have the pure liquid 
crystalline modification. 

The same observation can be made with a solution of 
the anhydrous modification in alcohol. In this case also 
the continued addition of small quantities of water causes 
the appearance of liquid crystals, and after the addition of 
the right quantity only the latter crystallise out. Instead 
of pure water it is better in all caseB to use water saturated 
with ammonia, a$ the ammonia present cannot do any 
harm, and may prevent the hydrolytic decomposition of the 
ammonium oleate (Note 4). 

The fact that the hydrated liquid-crystalline modification 
crystallises out unchanged from anhydrous alcohol is a 
proof that the water is not water of crystallisation but firmly 
combined hydrate water, for absolute alcohol usually 
absorbs the water of crystallisation from salts containing it. 

This stability of liquid crystals towards alcohol and 
other solvents makes it possible to purify them by re¬ 
crystallisation like solid crystals. For instance, the am¬ 
monium oleate is rubbed up in a porcelain dish, kept 
warm by means of a water-bath, until a dear solution is 
obtained, and then this is poured into a closed separating 
funnel, and allowed to cool. After some time the solution 
becomes turbid owing to the separation of isolated small 
crystals. These gradually sink to the bottom, and form a 
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thick deposit just like a turbid but translucent deposit, con¬ 
sisting of solid cry stale which separates from other solutions. 
The liquid-crystalline layer can then be separated by 
pouring off the mother-liquor, but it is not possible to 
effect complete separation because the crystals are always, 
mixed with some alcohol. 

Notes. 

-x. (Ann. d. Phys 1906, xxxi., 183. The chemical 
factory of B. Merck, Darmstadt, supplies a preparation 
specially for the demonstration of liquid crystals at s.xoMk. 
for xoo grms.; the raW oleate at 1.65 Mk. for x kgrm. can 
also be used. If a solution is required in order to prevent 
the mass getting stiff, which makes it difficult to pass the 
ammonia through, alcohol is added to the oleic acid; this 
partly dissolves the oleate so that a fairly liquid paste is 
obtained. 

2. It is sufficient to leave the preparation uncovered for 
some time, when it absorbs moisture from the air, or to 
breathe-on it.. 

3. For this reason I have previously suggested that the 
liquid crystals may be a labile modification of ammonium 
oleate which could be preserved by the addition of suitable 
substances. Closer investigation has shown that this sug¬ 
gestion is not correct. > The chief effect of the addition of 
any substance is produced by the Water it contains., Thus 
if anhydrous ammonium oleate and the syrupy liquid 
crystalline modification are brought together on a slide 
under a cover.glass and warmed till fusion occurs, the 
leaflets which form on cooling do Spread somewhat into 
the liquid-crystalline (partly semi-isotropic) mass, but only 
as far as the latter contains anhydrous oleate mixed with 
it or dissolved. , Possibly the liquid crystals separating in 
such mixtures can be regarded as mixed crystals with the 
anhydrous oleate, which is also suggested by the fact that 
they shew only a very slight tendency to flow together. 

4. According to Kraft and Stem, Ber 1894, x*yii. f 
X755» no basic oleic acid salts are formed. 

(To be continued). 


ON THE 

PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF THE 
A.MMONLUM SALTS OF SOME ORGANIC ACIDS.* 
By LeROY McMASTER. 


(Concluded from p. 183). 


Ammonium m-Pkthalate.—Qn passing ammonia gas into 
an alcoholic solution of m-phthalic acid a very voluminous 
white gelatinous precipitate was formed, which changed 
to a white powder. The salt was filtered by suction, and 
washed with only a small amount of alcohol, as it is some¬ 
what soluble in this medium in the absence of the 
ammonia. Tbs complete precipitation of this salt in 
alcohol depends, therefore, upon an excess of ammonia. 
Ammonium o-phthalate, on the other hand, is quite 
insoluble in alcohol. It was impossible to prepare 
ammonium ^-phthalate by this method on account of the 
insolubility of ^-phthalic acid in both alcohol and ether. 

The ammonium m-phthalate was dried in a desiccator, 
and) on analysis, gave 

- N calculated for C6H 4 (C0 2 NH 4 )2 .. 14*00 

Found . .. .. *. . 13*96 

The method having proved so very applicable in the 
preparation of neutral ammonium salts of dibasic acids, it 
was next tried on the preparation of neutral ammonium 
salts of monobasic acids. Some work is in progress in 
the Washington University on the preparation of neutral 
salts of tribasic acids by the same method. 

* Presented before the St. Louis Academy of Science, February 17, 
1913. From the American Chmical Journal f xlix., No. 4. 


Ammonium Propionate .—When ammonia gas was first 
passed into an ethereal solution of propionic acid, no 
precipitate formed. White fumes came off which con¬ 
densed in the top of the flask to a beautiful snow-white 
substance. After the gas was passed in for a short time, 

,a white voluminous precipitate formed. The precipitate 
was quickly filtered by suction, washed with ether, placed 
in a vacuum desiccator for a few minutes, and then in a 
calcium chloride desiccator. The salt deliquesces very 
readily, and is very soluble in water. On first dissolving 
the salt in water, the solution is neutral. The solution, 
however, soon turns acid, due to hydrolysis; The salt is 
very soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetic 
acid* Analysis proved it to be the neutral ammonium 
propionate. 

N calculated for CgHsCOgN^ .. .. 15*38 

Found.. .. .. .... 15*4 

Ammonium Isobutyrate.*— Isobutyric acid was dissolved 
in ether, and ammonia passed into the solution. A snow- 
white precipitate of lustrous appearance formed. This 
was filtered by suction, washed with ether, and dried in a 
desiccator. Though not deliquescent, , the salt cannot be 
dried in the air, for it has a very high vapour tension. An 
appreciable quantity of the salt will disappear entirely in 
a short time if exposed to the air. The salt is soluble in 
alcohol and water. The aqueous solution is neutral. 
Determination of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method gave:— 


N calculated for C 4 H70aNH 4 .. 13*33 

Found . .. .. .. .. 13*32 


Ammonium Benzoate .—By evaporating a solution of 
benzoic acid neutralised with ammonia there Is obtained 
an acid salt of the formula NH4C7H5O2.C7H6O3 
(Berzelius). The neutral salt can be obtained by con¬ 
ducting ammonia gas into an ethereal solution of benzoic 
acid. A white gelatinous precipitate was formed, which, 
after being filtered and washed with ether, dried in the air 
to an amorphous powder. It is not deliquescent, but 
soluble in water, in which it shows a neutral reaction. The 
salt is somewhat soluble in ethyl alcohol, from which it 
can be crystallised. Analysis proved it to be the neutral 
ammonium benzoate. 


N calculated for C6H5CO6NH4 .. .. 11*02 

Found.. ix*02 

Ammonium Cinnamate .—When ammonia gas was passed 
into an ethereal solution of cinnamic acid a white gelatinous 
precipitate at first formed which turned to an amorphous 
powder. It was necessary to pass the gas into the solution. 
lor several hours in order to obtain the neutral salt. The 
salt is soluble in water and is not deliquescent in the air. 
If the salt is crystallised from alcohol, beautiful white 
crystals are formed which have a marked odour of oil of 
cinnamon. The origiiml salt prepared in ether has no such 
odour. Also, the skit crystallised from alcohol is very 
much less soluble in water than the original salt. Ammonia 
was passed into an alcoholic solution of cinnamic acid, 
and there were formed at once glistening white crystals. 
After the ammonia was passed into the solution for some 
time, the alcohol was poured off from the crystals into a 
crystallising dish, and allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
A further quantity of the crystals was obtained. These 
crystals, prepared from the alcoholic solution of the acid, 
had an odour of oil of cinnamon, but not so marked as in 
the case of the salt prepared in ethereal solution and after¬ 
wards crystallised from alcohol. The crystals prepiared in 
alcohol were again found to be much less soluble in'water 
than the amorphous powder prepared in ether. Deter¬ 
mination of nitrogen in the salt prepared in ether gave 
the result 


N calculated for C9H7O3NH4 ... .. 8*48 

Found .. 8*49 

Action oj Ammonia on Palmitic Acid .—When dry 
ammonia gas was passed into an ethereal solution of 
palmitic acid there was produced at once a very voluminous 
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white gelatinous precipitate* The precipitate did not 
become crystalline, even after passing in the gas for three 
hours. The precipitate was filtered by suction and washed 
with ether. It dried in the air to a white substance 
resembling a “ soap.” It was soluble in alcohol, especially 
if. the alcohol was warm. Ammonia was also passed into 
an alcoholic solution of palmitic acid for three hours. No 
precipitate formed at first, but as the ammonia gas con¬ 
tinued to pass into the solution a precipitate was formed 
which after a while dissolved, and again after a short time 
re-precipitated. The precipitate and alcoholic solution were 
poured into a crystallising dish and the alcohol allowed to 
evaporate. While wet with alcohol the precipitate was 
grammar in appearance, but after the alcohol had entirely 
evaporated and the compound became dry, ft had the: 
appearance of the compound prepared in ether. ; . The 
compound prepared in each case was evidently an 
ammonium u soap.” It was not analysed. 

This investigation is being continued with other organic 
acids. 


A METHOD FOR THE “QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS . 

' • •' THB ZINCGROUP.* .■ ' ' 

■v By RICHARD EDWIN LEE, ROY R. UHLINGER, and 

PRANK O. A"MON.. ’ ' ■■ ; '. 

- ; (Pontinuedfrontp: 1:82), . 

Part II.— 'Analysis, of the Group; (a) General Discus¬ 
sion ; (b). Test Experiments ; (c) A dopted Procedure 

Notes . 

(a) General Discussion. —In nearly all the schemes of 
qualitative analysis known to the authors the group pre¬ 
cipitate is treated first with dilute hydrochloric acid in the 
. effort to separate the readily soluble zinc and manganese 
sulphides from the more difficultly soluble sulphides of 
nickel and cobalt. Although this method is in very general 
use, the experiments conducted in this laboratory indicate 
that it does not meet the requirements of an accurate 
system of qualitative analysis. That others have ex¬ 
perienced difficulties in endeavouring to make the separa¬ 
tion is evidenced by the fact that the _ strength of the 
hydrochloric acid to be used in making the separation, as 
recommended by various authors, ranges from o^N to. 
5N. (Dennis and Whittlesey recommend iN HCI; j 
W. C. Morgan recommends iN HC 1 ; J. Stieglitz 
recommends iN HC 1 (approx.); A. A. Noyes recom- ! 
mends 2N HCI; O. F. Tower recommends 2N HCI; 
J. H. Long recommends 2N HCI;. F. M. Perkin recom¬ 
mends 2N HCI; F. P. Treadwell recommends 2*5N HCI; 
W, Bdttger recommends o*5N HCI; W. Segerblom 
recommends 5N HCI. Gooch and Walker separate Mn 
from Zn, Co, and Ni by the use of HC 2 H 3 0 a*) Our experi¬ 
ments, as well as those of others (Hertz, Zeit, Anorg . ’ 
Gkem.), 1901, xxvii.j 390; 1901, xxviii., 343), have shown 
that the sulphides of nickel and cobalt are moderately 
soluble in iN HCI, and that the presence of nickel and 
cobalt in the filtrate seriously interferes with the tests for 
zinc and manganese; if a weaker acid is used then the 
zinc frequently escapes detection by remaining in the 
• residue, for it is known that zinc sulphide in the presence 
of nickel or manganese sulphide is not readily soluble in 
o’iN HCI. Again; there is evidence at hand which indi¬ 
cates that the rate at which different sulphides dissolve in 
an acid of given strength is variable, and depends ap¬ 
parently upon the state of aggregation. In view of these 
difficulties, this method has been abandoned, and instead, 
all the sulphides are brought into solution by the use of 
hydrochloric acid and (solid) potassium chlorate. 

The next step in the proposed method of analysis is the 
separation of zinc from manganese, nickel, and cobalt by 
the addition of sodium hydroxide and sodium peroxide. 


One of the main problems of this investigation was the. '1 
determination of conditions which would insure an 
accurate separation of zinc. It is believed that the, 
method as worked out and described in. this paper has not 
been applied by any other author. By the treatment just 
mentioned, the manganese, nickel, and cobalt are com¬ 
pletely precipitated as hydroxides of these metals in the 
trivalent condition and the zinc remains in the solution as 
sodium zincate. In this separation, advantage is taken of 
the fact wh(ch seems to have been overlooked by the 
majority of authors, namely, that cobaltic hydroxide, 
Co(OH) 3 , is much less soluble than cobaltous hydroxide,, 
Co(OH]a, in an excess of sodium hydroxide- The zinc is 
precipitated and confirmed by conventional processes/ 

The separation of the hydroxides of manganese, nickel,. 
land cobalt presented one of the most diflacult problemS: 
connected with this investigation. : The reaction finally 
selected for the purpose of separating manganes^from; 
nickel and cobalt,is known as “Ford’s Reaction.” / This 
reaction is frequently employed in iron and steel 
analysis, and consists in the conversion of the manganese 
into manganese dioxide by the action of chloric acid in 
the presence of strong nitric acid. The method of 
separating the manganese consists in dissolving the three 
hydroxides in strong hydrochloric acid, evaporating to a 
small bulk with an excess of nitric acid (1*20), adding 
(solid) potassium chlorate, boiling, and finally filtering 
off the manganese dioxide on a glass-wool-asbestos filter. 
This method has an advantage over the usual colour tests 
for manganese, in that an idea of the quantity of ;the ele¬ 
ment present may he obtained. Although a confirmatory 
test is unnecessary,, the usual colour tests have been 
worked out and fitted to the system. Objections may be 
offered to this method, as it involves the use of an asbestos 
filter. When the operation (see Procedure IV*, Note 2) 
has been executed once the objections will, in all prob¬ 
ability* withdrawn. 

The filtrate (from the chloric acid precipitate) containing 
the nickel and cobalt is evaporated to expel the excess of 
acid and then made neutral with sodium hydroxide. T 
solution is divided into two parts and a test is made f. 
each metal in the presence of the other; the nickel is.pr 
cipitated by the use of potassium cyanide, sodium h> 
droxide, and bromine water as nickelic hydroxide; anc 
the cobalt as potassium cobaltic nitrite by the use of aceti 
acid and potassium nitrite. Provision is made for th 
usual borax-bead teBts. 

(b) Test Experiments md References . Series HI.— 
Solubility of the Sulphides of Zinc, Manganese, Nickel, 
and Cobalt in Hydrochloric Acid. 

0*2 grm. of Mn and 0*2 grm. of Zn as sulphides were 
precipitated from a cold ammoniacal solution and then 
digested with 25 cc. of iN HG 1 ; after 5 minutes treatment 
the sulphides were completely dissolved. 

0*2 grm. of Ni and 0*2 grm. of Co as sulphides were 
precipitated from a cold ammoniacal solution and then 
digested with 25 cc. of xN HCI; after 10 minutes treat* 
ment the mixture was filtered and the filtrate tested for N; 
and Co by adding NH4OH and H 2 S* A heavy blac 
precipitate appeared at once. Approximately 0*04 grrr 
of Ni and Co had dissolved. 

This series of experiments shows that sulphides of nick 
and cobalt are moderately soluble in xN HCI. Thereto 
zinc and manganese cannot be completely separated fro 
nickel and cobalt by the use of this reagent. 

Series IV.—Action of. Hydrochloric Acid.on Various 
Mixtures of the Sulphides of the Group. 

o*2 grm. of Ni and 0*0005 grm. of Zn as sulphides were 
treated with 25 cc. of iN HCI; after ten minutes treat¬ 
ment the mixture was filtered and the filtrate tested for Zn 
by adding NH 4 OH and H 2 S.. A heavy, black precipitate 
appeared at once, indicating that the NiS had dissolved. 
The -white sulphide of zinc escaped detection, owing to , 
the presence of a large mass of black nickel sulphide. 
Similar results were obtained when the experiment was 


* Journal of the American Chemical Society , xxxv., No. 5. 
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repeated with quantities of Zn as ZnS varying; in amount 
from o'ooi grm. to 0*02 grm. 

'These experiments show that a quantity of Zn as large 
as 0*02 grm. escaped detection, owing to. the presence 
the Ni dissolved by the iN HCI. 

0*2 grm. of Zn and 0*6002 grm. of Ni as sulphides were 
treated with 25 cc. of xN HCI; after xo minutes- treatment 
the sulphides were completely dissolved. This experiment 
was repeated with quantities of Ni varying in amount from 
0*0003 grm. to 0*001 grm. Quantities of Ni smaller than 
than 0:0005 grm. were completely dissolved; on the 
other hand, it was found that ZnS in the'presence of 
NiS was not completely dissolved in IN’ HCI. Owing 
to these facts small amounts of Zn m the presence of 
relatively large amounts of Ni escaped detection. 

Series V. — Action of Hydrochloric Acid and Potassium 
Chlorate on Mixtures of Sulphides. 

0*2 grm. of Mn, 0*2 grm. of Zn, 0*2 grm. of Ni, and 
0*2 grm. of Co as sulphides were treated with 25 cc. of 
■HCI (t : 12), and the mixture boiled for 5 minutes. A - 
black residue proved to be a mixture of NiS and CoS. 

, A few- crystals of KCIO3 were added to the mixture. The 
residue dissolved at once. 

Series VI.—Behaviour of-Sodium Hydroxide and 
Sodium Peroxide towards Zinc, Manganese, and Nickel 
Hydroxides. - V.'’ ’ - v 

A solution containing, 03 ,grm- of , Zn as ZnCU was 
made slightly alkaline with 5N 'NaOH. A white pre¬ 
cipitate of Zo(OH) z appeared at once. "The mixture was 
divided into two equal portions. When NaOH was added 
in moderate excess to one portion the Zn(OHk dissolved, 
forming a clear solution of sodium zincite. A few grains 
of Na 2 0 2 were added to the other portion—the Zn{OH} 2 
was readily dissolved. 

Similar results were obtained when the above experi¬ 
ments were repeated with hot solutions. 

The composition of sodium zincate is probably not 
definitely known. Kunchert (Zeit. Anorg. Chem. % 1904, 
xli., 343—348) using Bodlander’s electromotive-force 
method proved that solutions of sodium zincate contain 
chiefly ZnO*— and some ~H~Zn 0 2 *-. Forster ( Zeit . 
Elecktrochem 1899, vi., 301) has prepared solid NaHZn 0 2 . 
Hantzsch {Zeit. Anorg. CAm., 1902, xxx., 298—303) from 
conductivity measurements, and Fisher and Hertz (Zeit, 
Anorg. Chem 1902, xxxi., 355) from dialysis experiments 
concluded that sodiufh zincate is almost comply: 
hydrolysed into NaOH and Zn( 0 H) 2 , and that the latfiE# 
is present as a colloid. 

.0*2 grm. of Mn as MuCUwas completely precipitated 
by NaOH as flesh-coloured Mn(OH) 2 , which turned brown 
owing to its oxidation (in the presence of air) to 
Mn 0 { 0 H) 2 . Mn(OH) 2 was found to be insoluble in 
excess of NaOH* Mn(OH) 2 is converted by Na 2 0 2 into 
the brown hydrated Mh 0 2 i probably MnO(OHj a * The 
precipitation of Mn as MnO(OH) a by the use of NaOH 
and Na 2 Oa was complete. 

From a solution containing 0*03 grm. of Ni as NiCI 2 , 

, NaOH-, when added to alkaline reaction, completely pre¬ 
cipitated, the Ni asNi(OH) a . The precipitate was in¬ 
soluble in excess of the precipitant. The precipitate was 
converted into black Nt(OH)3 when treated with Na a 0 2 , 
The filtrate gave negative results when tested for Ni. 

Series VII.—Behaviour of Cobalt Salts towards Sodium 
Hydroxide and Sodium Peroxide. 

0*03 grm. of Co as Co(N 0 3 ) 2 was dissolved in 25 cc. of 
water and 2 cc. of. HCI (1: 12). The solution was made 
just alkaline with 5N NaQH, then 10 cc<excess were added 
and the mixture heated to boilings The precipitate was 
filtered off, and the blue?coloured solution was acidified, 
then made just alkaline, and saturated with H 2 S; A pre¬ 
cipitate'of CoS separated.. This experiment was repeated,; 
but 4 grras* of Na 2 0 2 was added before , the mixture was 
heated to boiling. -The precipitate was converted into 
black Go(OH) 3 , which was removed by filtration. The 
filtrate possessed a blue colour, which indicated that some 
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of the cobal t had dissolved in the alkaline solution, forming 
a soluble salt, probably Ns a CoOaV and when tested, as in 
the previous experiment, CoS separated. - 1 

0*03 grm. of Co as Co(N 0 3 ) 3 was dissolved in 25 cc! of 
water and 2 cc. of HCI^x : 12). The solution was made 
slightly alkaline with 5N NaOH. No excess of this 
reagent was added. 0*4 grrn. of Na 2 0 2 was added and 
the mixture heated to boiling. The dark coloured pre¬ 
cipitate of Co(OH) 3 was filtered ofi; the filtrate was 
colourless and yielded no test for Co. This experiment 
was repeated many times with quantities of Co varying in 
amount from 0*0003 grm. to 0*5 grm.; in each experiment 
the precipitation was complete, the filtrate being colourless. 

This series of experiments indicate that cobaltous 
salts dissolve in excess of NaOH forming a blue solution ; 
but if the cobaltous salts are first oxidised to the “ -tc ” 
condition by such agents as Na 2 0 2 in NaOH. solution, 
they are insoluble and therefore may be completely pre¬ 
cipitated as Co(OH) 3 . See Donath, Zeit. Anal. Chem .» 
Tgur, xl., 137. 

Series VIII.—Precipitation of Manganese Peroxide by 
Chloric and Nitric Acids. 

See* 4 Ford’s Method,” Olsen’s “ Quant. Chem. Anal.,” 
p. 383, 3rd Rev. Ed., and Ford, Tram . Am. Inst. Min . 
Eng., ix M 397 and-100. Experiments were conducted to 
prove that the presence of Ni and Co do not interfere with 
the reaction formulated as follows :~ 

KClOj 4 - HNO3 -> HCIO3 4 KNO3 
Mri(N 0 3 ) a + 2 HCi 03 Af« 0 3 4 :2HNQ 3 4 2 C 10 3 . 

Small pieces of filter-paper were placed in the casserole 
with Mn 0 2 and boiled with HN 0 3 (1: 20); all of thfe 
Mn 0 2 dissolved in 10 minutes. 6 «qqo 3 grm, of Mn as 
MnCl 2 in 25 cc. of water yielded a* comparatively volu¬ 
minous precipitate. : ' - - 

Series IX,-—Confirmatory Colour Test for Manganese. 

Following the directions outlined in Procedure IV,, it 
was found that 0 0002 grm. of Mn could he easily 
detected. The violet colour due to the presence of the 
! Mn0 4 ion is very distinct. ' ; ^ ■ 

2Mn(N0 3 ) 2 f-5Pb0 2 46HN0 3 

. aHMn 0 4 4 5Tb(ti0 3 ) z +2H40. 

Series X.—-Precipitation of Cobalt with Potassium 
Nitrite. Sensitiveness of Test. 

0*0003 grm. of Go as CoCl 2 was treated according to 
Procedure VII.; the solution became turbid in 15 minutes. 
The experiment was repeated, using- Ni instead of Co; the 
solution remained clear. 

The above experiments were repeated, using0*5 grm. of 
Co, and 0*3 grin, of Ni; results were the same. 

See Procedure VII. and notes for further report. 

Series XI.—Test for Nickel in Presence of Cobalt. 

Following the directions given ip Procedure VIII., 
0*0063 grm,. of NI as NiCla could be detected. A black 
precipitate, Ni(OH) 3 was obtained. . , , 

The experiment was fepeated, except that 0*3 grm. of 
Co as Co(NC>3)a was used; no precipitate was observed. 

Series XII.—Relative to the Accuracy and General 
Utility of the Proposed Method. 

More than iqo students doing work in this laboratory in 
Qualitative Analysis during the past two years have used 
the methods proposed in this paper, and apparently have 
encountered no difficulties in following the procedures.- 
Unknowftr mixtures particularly difficult of analysis have 
been given to the students in order to test the accuracy 
and utility of the methods. .The instructor id charge of 
the work reports an unusually small percentage of failures. 
This is probably dae to the fact that a moderate change in 
the conditions of precipitation does not greatly alter the 
accuracy of the methods* 

, (To be continued). 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Pans Correspondent )* 

Orchids and the Evolution op the Species., 

For the last fifteen years a learned Frenchman, M. Noel 
Bernard, has been constantly studying the problem of the 
evolution of species that was, at one time, considered by 
many as inaccessible to laboratory methods, and reserved 
merely for the speculations of philosophers. By applying 
the Pasteurism methods to the study of the parasites of 
plants, M. Noel Bernard has, by decisive experiments, 
shown the preponderating rdle that have in all probability 
been played by microbian maladies in past millenniums in 
the evolution of vegetable species. This botanist has 
shown how one of the strangest flowers of om gardens, 
the orchid, cannot propagate unless the tiny seeds that fill 
the cavity of its fruit with an impalpable dust ate attacked 
b£ parasitical fungi. The rudimentary seeds of the orchid 
are incapable of developing in - the same conditions which 
suffice for the germination of other grains. M. Noel 
Bernard has reproduced in his laboratory diverse orchids. 
He has observed that living together with the fungi is im¬ 
posed as a. Necessity to these perversely coloured fiowers. 
Like Pasteur, Cbamberland, and Roux, who showed that 
the virulence of bacteria can be increased, M. Noel Barnard 
has discovered a striking analogy of these phenomena in 
the case of orchids. By appropriate cultures the learned 
botanist has obtained far more active fungi than those that 
ate normally met with, and capable of germinating a 
greater number of seeds of one" seedling- Froin a general 
inquiry made concerning the parasitism of the higher grades 
of plants, MM. Noel Bernard, J. Magrose, and C. Bean 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is highly probable 
some state of vegetables must be considered as being, to 
a certain extent, the symptom of an infectious disease; 
Prof. Gaston Bonmer, in a notice that he read before the 
Academy in the name of M. C. Bean, has confirmed these 
researches. An orchid of our countries, the autumn 
spiranthis, has been the object of his studies* The germi¬ 
nation of this orchid likewise cannot take place unless 
associated with a special filamentous fungi—-the orchid 
gets rid of its associate to live separately. These experi¬ 
ments, which may find practical important application for 
the culture of all kinds of orchids, are susceptible one day 
of making biologists masters of the evolution of vegetable 
species. 

Clouds and Terrestrial Magnetism. 

An entirely new theory concerning clouds, advanced a 
few months ago by M. Birkeland, a learned Swedish 
physician, seems to be confirmed by a series of observa¬ 
tions that an astronomer of the Lyons Observatory, M. 
Flajolet, has lately made on the cirri . These high clouds, 
that float at more than qooo metres high, appear like 
parallel filaments, or turned over in the form of curls of 
hair. They often produce halos, and their apparition 
appears to be related to the variations of terrestrial mag- 
netism. This concordance comes to support the hypothesis 
of M. Birkeland. 

The Fluvial and Glacial History op the Rhone. 

Few valleys have been the subject of more studies than 
the Valley of the Rhone in the neighbourhood eff Lyons. 
Falsan and Chantre sought for the limits of the Rhodanian 
glacier in 1877. Recent researches have just been made 
by M. Ch. Duperet on the history of the Rhone in the 
Lyons region. They have been communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences by M. Douville. M. Dimeret dis¬ 
tinguishes two principal epochs, the period of pliocene 
alluviums, then that of quaternary alluviums. In ^ the 
first, three terraces were formed, one 215 metres high; 
the second, from 140 to 145 metres high; the third, from 
120 to 125 metres, this last against the Dombes. At the 
period of quaternary alluviums, M. C. Duperet has recog¬ 
nised a high terrace of from 90 to 95 metres that has been 


ravined to the bottom of the present valleys by the Rissien 
glacier. The Rhone glacier invaded the Lyonese region 
at , the end of the quaternary period, consequently at a 
relatively recent epoch* . ' ' 

Plants Cultivated at the Neolithic Epoch. 

It is generally admitted that the men of the age of hewn 
stone were exclusively hunters;, With the invasions, prob- 
ahly of Asiatic origin, which brought into Europe a part 
of the Neolitbics (dolichocephalic races) the manner of 
living changes; from pastoral it becomes sedentary. The 
Ncolithics begin,to raise domestic animals and to cultivate 
certain species of plants, the remains of which are to be 
found in the lake d wellings. Prof. Schenk has brought this 
question to an interesting point. Corn is the most ancient, 
or one of the most ancient, plants known. _ Prette and 
Boule have observed samples of it in the celebrated layer 
of the Mas d’Azil (Tourassiah period or end of the;hewn 
stone period). Corn is to, be found in all the lake 1 dwellings. 
It is identical to the Moftu corn still grown to-day (for straw 
for plaiting) in the Gruyfere Valley, Canton of Fribourg. 
Zaborowski believes that this kind of plant is essentially of 
Asiatic origin. It would then have been brought into 
[ Europe by the dolicocephalic neolithic invaders. Egyptian 
wheat has also been found in several lake dwellings. Barley 
| is also pretty frequent; it is represented by six very distinct 
varieties. On the other hand, rye and oats were known 
but were very rare. Flax was represented by a different’ 
kind from the present species,, and which is fctilf living 
to-day in a wild state in the Mediterranean basin. The 
other plants of the lake dwellings were probably gathered in 
a wild state. It was especially friiits which were generally 
cut in quarters and dried, such as certain little species of 
apples and pears; among these latter the present Swiss 
species of Achras has been found. Most of the wild fruit, 
was consumed more or less accidentally. As to the origin 
of these neolithic species it does not seem thattbiB (juration 
has progressed much since Heef and Candoll^^-^ 

Pure Oxygen for Blast Furnaces. 

The factories of Ougree-Marihaye began some few 
months ago to experiment on the use of pure oxygen 
instead of air in blast furnaces. The oxygen is extracted 
from the air by means of the Claude apparatus, well known 
to our readers. This substitution presents a great number 
of advantages; with oxygen it becomes unnecessary 
to force the combustive gas into the apparatus, the 
escapement gases in these conditions giving a greater 
quantity of heat, transformable into a motive form. It 
must be added that the functioning of the oxygen apparatus 
frees great quantities of pure nitrogen that can be utilised, 
for example, to manufacture nitrogenous manures. The 
experiments that have been made up till now have shown 
that the employment of oxygen would increase the pro¬ 
duction of the blast furnace very considerably (12 per 
cent), at the same time economising 5 per cent of coal. 


Intervention of the Number n. in the Relations 
between Atomic Weights.—P. Dambier.-t-From the 
comparison of the atomic weights of certain elements it 
appears that these numbers depend upon one another by 
relations which involve the Number II (3*141593). The 
author has arrived at this result by investigating the eight 
elements Cl, Br, X; C, N, O, S, and H. The following 
are some of the values of H calculated by using the 
atomic weights of Guye:— 

CN w n n = 3*1415 

2CN - Cl " 2 


hci + 2 n _ , 

NH 3 -an 4 

—Journal de Chimie Physique , xi,, 


3*1416^ 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Chemistry and its Relations'to Daily'Life, By Louis 
Kahlenberg and Edwin B. Hart. New York.: The 
Macmillan Qompany. 1913. 

This book is intended to provide a yearns course of theo¬ 
retical and.practical chemistry for students of agriculture 
and home economy in technical schools. The authors 
have endeavoured to give a thoroughly sound and scientific 
presentation of their subject, and have succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a work which will be specially suitable for agri¬ 
cultural students, and will give them a good grounding in 
the application of the principles of chemistry to problems 
in farming. For a single year’s work too wide a region is 
covered, and there is perhaps rather too much detail; for 
example, some of the more complicated formula might 
well be omitted. The short course of laboratory work is 
well-planned and useful, and the use of different kinds of 
type in the text and the constant emphasis laid on im¬ 
portant points ought to make it very easy for the student 
to get a good grasp of the salient features of the chemistry 
of everyday life. 


The Chemistry of Rubber, By B. D. Porritt, B.Sc. 

(Lond.), F.I.C, Londons Gurney and Jackson. ’1913. 
In this monograph the properties, constitution, and vul¬ 
canisation of rubber are briefly treated from the chemical 
point of view. A certain amount of space is devoted to 
the consideration of some matters of technical importance, 
but usually only in so far as it is necessary to be acquainted 
with them in order to obtain a clear grasp of the chemical 
questions involved. The evidence which has been 
accumulated as to the constitution of caoutchouc is clearly 
and impartially put before the reader, and the recent work 
which has been done on the synthesis of rubber and the 
preparation of isoprene is described. The chemist who 
is specially interested in the rubber industry will find the 
fail bibliography very useful and the monograph will 
serve as an admirable introduction to the detailed study 
of the copious literature on the subject. 


The Work of the Dominion Experimental Farms . By 

F$ank T. Shutt, M.A., F.I.C*, F.R.S.C. Toronto: 

The University Press. 1913. 

The address printed in this pamphlet was read before the 
Canadian Institute, Toronto, in December, 1912. It 
contains a short history of the establishment of the five 
original Dominion Experimental Farms in x866, and of the 
experimental stations which are the offshoots of them, 
and. gives Some account of the work which has been 
done in the several departments of these farms and 
stations. The author has thought it necessary to recapi¬ 
tulate some rather elementary and, one would have thought, 
well-known facts, such as the need for keeping stock and 
for the rotation of crops, but on the other hand he has 
some interesting remarks to make upon the results which 
have been collected in the. investigations of different 
varieties of cereals* He also touches upon the research 
work done in horticulture, botany, and poultry keeping, 
and his report shows that the farms are doing a very 
valuable work, which is thoroughly appreciated by the 
farmers of the Dominion. 


Les Proprietes OpUques des Solutions . (“ The Optical 
Properties of Solutions”). By C. Ch£neveau. Paris: 
Gauthier Villars. 1913, 

This book is.practically a new edition of the author’s 
thesis oh the same subject which was published four years 
ago. Asia the original only two optical properties, dis¬ 
persion and refraction, are discussed, but a very compre¬ 
hensive account is given of the work which has been done 
on them. Some facts and theories of historical interest 


only have been omitted, to make room for a full discus¬ 
sion of recent results, and the author shows good judg¬ 
ment in the choice of his material. Thus* while he includes 
a certain number of experimental results, for fuller data he 
refers his readers to Tables of Physical Constants, and 
throughout the whole book he emphasises general 
principles without going into minute details. The deter¬ 
mination of the constitutional formulae of organic sub¬ 
stances from the study of their optical properties is treated 
very satisfactorily, and the different types of apparatus 
employed in measuring refraction and dispersion are well 
described. 


The Year-Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony . 

1913. London : The St. Catherine Press. 

This year-book is the first work of its kind to be issued to 
the public, and there can be no doubt but that the in-, 
creasing number of people who are interested either com¬ 
mercially or scientifically in wireless telegraphy will find it 
very acceptable. The editor had no easy task in meeting 
the very different requirements of these two classes of 
readers, but on the whole he has apportioned out his 
.space judiciously, and there will be but few alterations 
in that respect to make before the next edition is issued. 
The Laws and Regulations of all countries are printed in 
full, and a complete list of all the wireless telegraph, 
stations of the world, with call signals and other particu¬ 
lars, is given. The articles contained in the book deal 
with. Wireless Time Signals, The Wireless Direction 
Finder, The Technical Situation of Radiotelepbpny, 
Wireless Telegraphy for Military Purposes, The Principles 
of Wireless Telegraphy Explained by Mechanical 
Analogies, A dictionary of technical terms in five 
languages is included, and a catalogue is given of. Appli¬ 
cations for Patents in xgn and 19x2. The yearly,record 
of progress in wireless telegraphy, which opens with the 
year 1896 might well have been taken a few years further 
back so as to include the suggestions and experiments of 
the true pioneers in this region, who foresaw the practica¬ 
bility of the application of the Hertzian waves in tele¬ 
graphy, and pointed out in the clearest language \yk&t 
experiments were necessary in order that the then, ap¬ 
parently impossible feat of transmitting messages by 
telegraphy without wires might be accomplished. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Note.—-A ll degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademic 
des Sciences, Vol* clvii.. No. 3, July 2X, 1913., 
Action of Gaseous Hydrofluoric Acid oh Quarts.— 
Armand Gautier and P. Clausmann.—The authors have 
found that hydrofluoric acid has hardly any action on the 
surface of quartz which is perpendicular to the axis, while the 
surface parallel to the axis is rapidly attacked* Similarly, 
the facets corresponding to the direct rhombobedron in a 
crystal are not attacked, while those corresponding to the 
inverse rhorabohedron are etched, like the surface parallel 
to the axis. This is the first time it has been proved that 
there is a relation between the orientation Of . the different 
faces of a crystal, and hence the orientation of the mole¬ 
cules of which it is formed, and the energy of the chemical 
actions which the different facets undergo. 

Tetra-alkylation of a- or 1 -Methylcyclohexanone. 
—A. Haller,—The author has shown that the preparation 
of ethyl derivatives of cyclohexanone by means of sodamide 
gives very poor results, owing to the condensation of the 
ketone with itself. If, however, the fundamental ketone 
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stirring method the rfse is higher and the solidifying- 
points are also higher, as will be seen from below 


Average Rise in T 3 by both Methods* 


Oleic. 

Stirring. 

Stationery, 

Per cent. . 

c C. 

*»C. ’ 

1 0 

v 0*8 

o*3 

IO 

. o*S 

°*4 

20 

o ‘9 

°*7 

30 

1*0 

0*8 

40 

rt 

0*7 

50 

1*0 

6*8 

60 

1*0 

0*7 

70 

o*6o 

o*s , 

80 


.. , 0*4 


Here it is clear the quicker the cooling the higher the 
rise. The rise is apparently governed .by the amount of 
inatter,crystallised per interval of time. With solidifying 
point determinations it is the usual custom to include, the 
“rise” in the solidifying-point, as the solidifying point is 
the highest temperature at which solidification takes place, 
and is well-defined, due to the thermometer remaining 
stationary, for long perils at that point.. Thus,— / . 

Per cent oleic acid V. .. / , * .■> o_ io 20 30, 
Minutes thermomBter remain8 stationary 30 20 1 2 12 

: But then, again* the lowest temperature to which a 
liquid: must be cooled to produce a homogeneous, solid 
may also be stated to be the true solidifying-point. The 
moat troublesome part of the “rise” is that it is far from 
constant, varying in any series as much as 0*5° C, But 
most likely this is due to the commencement of the rise 
not being Well-defined and erratic. This point requires 
further investigation as it is o£ some importance. Where 
the solidifying-point of a substance having no “rise” 
requires to he compared with another having a “rise” of 
i° or 2 0 C. the comparison is very troublesome and con¬ 
fusing. But“ rise ” or no “ rise ” the point is well-defined 
in-both cases where the thermometer remains for the 
longest period stationary. Some stearic acid was melted 
in test-tube and this plunged in cold water; the solidifying- 
point indicated was 53*9° C. with a rise of 0*3° C, In 
another experiment 200 grins, of a 10 per cent oleic acid 
and 90 per cent stearic acid were placed in glass ball, the 
thermometer placed in centre and allowed to cool. The 
T° fell to 51*8° C, and remained for over 30 minutes at 
that without showing a “ rise.” This only, indicates the 
. troublesome nature of the “rise * which depends on 
thermal conditions, which may or may not be present at 
any given time. The rise is apparently eliminated when 
working with large quantities, due to the slow rate of 
cooling. It Seems to me the direction in which the “ rise ” 
is likely to be eliminated from the test is by conducting the 
solidification in a hot water jacket. It will be apparent 
that to eliminate the “ rise ” would not afreet the longest 
interval at which the thermometer remains stationary, but 
would lower all the readings. 

Of the. two methods the stationary method yields the 
lower results uniformly through the whole series as. 
follows:— 


Oleic. 

Stirring, 

Stationary. 

Difference, 

Percent. 

•C. 

°C. 

°C. 

0 

54-8 

537 

rx 

to 

533 

52*3 

1*0 

20 

51*6 

50-9 

07 

3® 

497 

49-0 

07 

40 

47-6 

46*6 

1*0 

50 

447 

43*6 

i'i 

60 

41*2 

32*9 _ 

*'3 

1 ° 

36*6 

35*4 

1*2 

80 

30*5 

29*2 

i*3 


This difference is not due entirely to the difference in 
“rise,” but most likely is due to rapidity of crystallisation. 
The methods show, with stearic acid alone, a difference of 


t‘X° C., which is equivalent to about 7 per tent oleic acid* 
The question is which method approximates the true solid!" 
fying point, and from our foregoing argument there cin 
be no hesitation in determining that to be the stationary 
method* ' 

The relationship between the solidifying point and 
melting point is generally somewhat obscure, the general 
idea being that the melting-point is always higher than the; 
solidifying-point. The author's experience extending 
over the past twenty years confirms that, working with a 
varied assortment of substances and various melting-point 
methods. But it would appear that the ratio between the 
melting-point and solidifymg-pomtdcpends on the melting- 
point method used, there being nb definition of what 
the actual melting-point really is. A series of determina- 
. tions were made of the melting-point by the thermometer 
bulb method, using the same thermometer.arid the same 
.mixtures of stearic and oleic acid-as used for , determining 
the solidifying-point. The- thermometer was dipped into 
the melted fat at about io° C. above its _ melting-point 
and with the low melting mixings the thermometer was 
cooled down to o° C. before dipping to obtain a uniform 
coating throughout the series. The thermometer was fixed 
in test-tube f" X 7", fixed in beaker of water, and heated 
gradually while stirring the water. So far as these mix¬ 
tures are concerned, cooling fixe thermometer down for 
twenty-four hours after coating with fat and thirty minutes 
cooling, no difference was found in melting-point. Cooling 
down quickly at o° C, and f at 15 0 C. no difference in 
melting-point was observed. Numerous observers have 
frequently pointed out the importance of prolonged cooling, 
ana have obtained differences in the melting-point of 
several degrees when rapidly cooled. So far as this method 
is concerned, constant results depend not on the rate of 
cooling but on the uniform coating of the thermometer bulb. 
If the coating is too thin the melting-point is likely to be 
high, due to the fact that the temperature of fat must be 
increased above its actual melting-point to produce, suffi¬ 
cient viscosity to cause it to flow into a bead. On the 
other hand, when the film is too thick the fat begins to 
flow and forms beads below its melting-poin^-asliumerotm* 
if not all, solids flow below their melting-point, but in all 
these cases opacity is presexxt^JThe"following determina¬ 
tions were made with the greatest possible care, five being 
made for each series 

Melting-point by Thermometer Bulb Method of Mixtures of 
Stearic and Oleic Acids* 


Oleic 

acid 

Stearic . 
acid 


Melting-point 0 

--J- , 1 . 

C. 

Difference for 
each 10 per 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Minimum, . Maximum. 

Aye rage J 

cent oleic;. 

0 

0 

55*4 

55*8 

55*6 

> — 

IO 

90 

. 53*8 

54*o 

54*0 

I’fi 

20 

80 

52*1 

52*6 

52*3 

17 

30 

70 

49*8 

50*4 

50*1 

2'2j 

40 

60 

47*5 

47*8 

,47*6 - 

2*5 

50 

50 

45*2 

45*3 

45*3 

2*3 

60 

40 

42*0 

42*5 

„ 42*3 

3*o 

1 ° 

30 

37*8 

38*2 

38'X 

4*2 

80 

20 

32*8 

33*4 

33*o 

5-r . 


This method it will be seen is only accurate within 
o*5° C. for all the series. T!he following shows the dif¬ 
ference between, the melting-point and, soHdifyingrpoint by 
stationary method 

Melting-point. Solidifying-point. Difference. 


Per cent. 

°C. 

•C. 

e C* 

6 

55*6 

53‘ 7 

i*9 

10 

54*o 

52*3 

17 

20 

52*3 

50*9 

x*4 

30 

50*1 

49*o 

l*i 

40 

47*6 

46*6 

1*0 

50 

45*3 

43*6 

17 

60 

42*3 

39*9 

2*4 

70 

38'X 

35*4 

27 

80 

33*o 

29*2 

3*8 
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4, The curious fact is that there is a decrease in difference 
between the melting-point and solidifying-point from o° to 
40 per cent, and then an increasing difference for the re¬ 
mainder ofthe series. The melting-points approximate 
more closely to the solidifying points by the stirring method 
as follows’:^ ' 


Oleic. 

Melting-point. 

Solidifying-point. 

Difference. 

Fer cent. 

■C. 

c C. 

0 c. 

O 

- 55-6 . 

54*8 

0*8 : 

xo 

54*o 

53*3 

o*7 

20 

5 2 ’3 

51*6 

07 

30 

50-1 

497 

0-4 

40 

-47*6 

47*6 

0*0 

1° 

45*3 

447 

0’6 

60 

4 2 *3 

4 I*2 

i-i 

2° 

3*** 

* 36*6 

i*S 

80 

33*o 

30*5 

2*5 


The differences here are lower than by the stationary 
method. At the 40 per cent mixture the difference is 
least, being equal to each other. The melting-point of the 
10 per cent mixture was determined hy the capillary tube 
method* Which yielded readings as follows *.—52-6, 51*$, 
average **5 2'2°C. ; Here it will be noted the 
melting-point is loWer than the solidifying-point by either 
method* add nearly 2° lower than the melting-point method 
>y thmmiometer bmbi 

The melting-point of stearic'acid was determined by a 
new method not, hitherto published. U-tubes with X2 cnh 
legs by 2*5 mm, bore by 1 mm. thick were used. . The 
stearic acid was melted and sucked into leg, and when 
cold end of U-tnbe was heated to melt out 6 cm. of the fat, 
leaving a column of 4 cm. in leg. The thermometer 
was placed between legs, and the U-tube immersed in 
water and heated at rate of 0*5° C. per minute while 
stirring. / The temperature at which both columns of fat 
are of equal height is the melting-point. The figures ob¬ 
tained were:—55*4, 55‘4> 55'5» 54’ 6 » 55° C.; limit Of 
accuracy, 6*9? G, The fat remains opaque even when 
maintained at a temperature of 56° C. for thirty minutes, 
-and only clarifies when heated to 57*8° C. The, inherent 
weakness of this process is that the fat flows while still 
opaque. Another method was tried by using straight tubes 
xa cm- long by 2*5 mm. bore by 1 mm. thick, in this 
case the tube is dipped into melted fat to the extent of 
4 cm., finger placed on top and removed, and allowed to 
cool.. This tube is now fixed to thermometer with india- 
rubber band and placed in beaker of water heated at rate 
of 0*5° C. per minute while stirring, the water level being 
4 cm. above fat. The temperature at which the column 
ascends is the -melting-point. This method gave53*8, 
<3!»,jf4*4, 53*8, 53*8, 54*0, 54*4° c *? H®it of accuracy, 

. o*j° C. The defect of this, method is that the column of 
fat commence* to ascend while still solid and opaque, due 
to the fact that the core of fat becomes fluid on outside, 
leaving a solid core inside. . Another objection is that the 
movement of the fat depends on pressure. The process, 
however, yields; very constant results. The'ordinary 
: capillary tube:method gave54*8, 55*4r55^» 55* 2 I error 
of accuracy, o v 8^ C. v. , ,, - 

^ - The following is-4 $aramary of these melting-point 
detehfttnationa:— 


Min. . Max. 
Thermometer bulb 55*4 55^8 

U-tube.: 54'6 55*5 

Straight tube 53*8 54*5 

Capillary tube 54*8 , 55*6 


Avg. Limit of accuracy, 
55’6 . 0*4° C* 

55-2 0*9° C. 

54** 07° C. 

55*2 o-8° 0. 


According to these determinations the bulb method is 
the. most accurate, yielding the most constant results with 
, . least variation. By the four methods the melting-point is 
in each case higher than the solidifying-point, and as is 
well known the melting-point varies according to the 
method used. It therefore would appear that the melting- 
point is.only apparently higher than the solidifying-point, 
due to all melting-point methods yielding too high results^ 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBONS FROM A 

SOLUTION OF SODIUM STEARATE 
BY ELECTROLYSIS. 

' By H. T. F. RHODES. - 

As is well known, it is possible to produce ethane by the 
electrolytic dissociation of potassium acetate— 

CH a COO K + HO H 

+ , * ■ — - 

CH 3 COO K +■ HO H 

As the number of carbon atoms rise dissociation by electro¬ 
lysis becomes more difficult. Probably die cause of this 
in the case of sbdium stearate, and the salts allied to it, is 
the partial Eydrcdysis wbibh.takes place when these salts 
are dissolved in water. It has been found possible, how¬ 
ever, by using a very low .current, to dissociate an aqueous 
solution of sodium stearate. ; ■ 

Three grms', of pure hard soap, consisting entirely of ; 
sodium stearate, were dissolved In 100 ce. of water. The 
solution was acified with acetic acid, and electrolysed for 
fourteen hours, using 0*3 ampfere. The solution was 
then diluted with water, and was allowed to stand for a 
week; it was then filtered', and a small quantity of a 
hydrocarbon very similar in physical properties to paraffin 
wax was obtained. It is interesting to note that the 
hydrocarbon could not be detected in the solution until it 
had stood for some considerable time. It was probably in 
a very fine state of division immediately after electrolysis. 

The data is not very satisfactory, as reliable results 
were obtained on two occasions, only, and in each case the 
yield was so small, that it was impossible to definitely 
decide its exact composition. 


NEW RESEARCHES ON LIQUID . CRYSTALS.* 
By O. LEHMAN#, 

(Continued from p. 18a). - 

II. The Objections Urged against the Existence of Liquid 
Crystals . ;, . . . 

Herr Mlodziejowski, who disputes the existence of liquid 
crystals (loc. cit.) r did not perform the experiments described 
above* He merely allowed the solution (containing excess 
of water) obtained by his method to evaporate under the; 
microscope, when naturally the composition of the solution 
was continually changing arid important complications 
must arise at the free surfaces owing to the effect of 
surface tension. . p ' T , * f 

FrOm, .Similar observations olf uncovered solutions, M. 
Vogelsang (“Die Kustalliten,” Bonn, 1875) had already 
arrived at the erroneous conception of the existence of 
attraction forces of crystals by means of which they can 
influence other crystals which are free to move, Just as 
magnets can attract and arrange other magnet*. For the 
same reason Herr M. bad'rib difficulty in explaining by 
means of hypothetical forces the anisotrapistn and clustered 
formation of the structures observed hy him, as Well as the 
phenomenon of again assuming their normal structure 
when they flow together; these forces are supposed to be 
.exerted upon one another by invisibly small solid crystals 
of anhydrous ammonium oleate whfcn they are suspended 
in oleic acid. But such mysterious actions at a distance 
between crystals are unknown in physics;/even with 
crystals molecular forces act only at molecular distances. 

According to G. Quincke iWUd, Ann. f *894, Hii., 6rs), 
who is the originator of this theory after Herr M./foe 
directive forces which the crystals experience proceed-from 
the surf ace skin of the oleic acid. These influence soap 

‘ * Abridged from SttxungsbitivhU dtf Btidelbergtr Akadmih Her 
W%ssemchaftmg t i$i$ t k t s!L\U • n 
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crystals just as a thin layer of mica affects little crystals 1 
of potassium iodide* and forces them to arrange themselves ! 
in definite positions.. But only the hypothetical layer of 
invisible tiny crystals lying close to the surface could be 
thus arranged, and the arrangement would not be that 
which is actually observed. For with simple liquid crystals 
the extinction^ between crossed Nicols - is absolute; the 
molecular axes can thus form all possible angles with the 
surface, whereas they should he perpendicular to it. Herr 
M.’s hypothesis moreover provides no explanation of the 
fact that the smallest simple crystals always exhibit the 
form of an extended tetragonal octahedron or its growing 
form (more projecting edges), and thus possess an axis of 
symmetry of the second order (except in the case of the 
rounding of the surface, which is also to be seen in many 
soft solid crystals of simple structure, like ammonium 
chloride* silver iodide, camphor, &c.). What force could 
then produce four projections (90° apart) in the drops of oleic 
acid drawn put longways into the shape of a spindle (by 
some inexplicable force), and moreover always four pro¬ 
jections and never one or two dr three ? This phenomenon 
can only be explained on the assumption that the smallest 
crystals, which have been undisturbed during growth, have 
a lattice structure like solid crystals. 

' r > The disappearance,of the parallelism .of the secondary 
axes whea the crystals flow together is due to the fact 
that, as the phenomenon of forced homotropism shows, 
the molecules can turn very easily about the principal axis 
(optica! axis): The molecules must be regarded as leaflets 
which endeavour to become parallel when the crystals flow 
together, but remain irregularly arranged as regards the 
direction of the secondary axes, so that the resulting semi¬ 
isotropic structure possesses an unlimited number of planes 
of symmetry through the principal axis. Of the eight pro¬ 
jections which two crystals flowing together possess, two 
could easily disappear, so that only six remain, which at 
once arrange themselves symmetrically. They no longer 
correspond to a lattice structure, hut produce disturbances 
of the semi-isotropic structure. From the flowing together 
of more crystals, structures with xo> 14, or more projections 
could result. This fact is in good agreement with the 
theory of liquid crystals. 

Another mystery, the explanation of which Herr M. leaves 
to tbe reader, is the fact that the hypothetical crystals of 
anhydrous ammonium oleate suspended in the drops of 
oleic acid have such minute dimensions that they are 
invisible even when magnified by the strongest microscope, 
while this salt when it crystallises from oleic acid appears 
as distinct crystals which can easily be recognised when 
slightly magnified. This mystery will never be explained, 
for owing to the large amount of water in Mlodziejowski’s 
preparation it has been proved above that crystals of 
anhydrous neutral ammonium oleate could not be formed 
in the drops of oleic acid. If there could be any question 
of solid crystals, they would be crystals of acid ammonium 
oleate hydrate, which, however, as has already been said, 
are very large. Even if we disregard this contradiction of 
experience we are at once confronted with a new mystery. 
What explanation could be given of the fact that the 
drops of oleic acid remain unchanged in an aqueous solu- 
tion saturated with ammonia? As has already been 
pointed out, an excess of ammonia is very favourable to 
the formation of liquid crystals, while lack of ammonia 
revents their formation and converts all the crystals that 
ave been formed and the oleic acid into solid acid am¬ 
monium oleate. Herr M.’s article provides no answer to 
these questions, which he naturally does not suggest, being 
ignorant of the facts. If Herr M. had tried to destroy the 
supposed drops of oleic acid, i.e., the liquid crystals, by 
the addition of gaseous ammonia, he would have observed, 
in contradiction to his theory, that the liquid crystals were 
not destroyed, but that, on the other hand, they appeared 
more stable the greater the excess of ammonia. 

Herr M. does not explain why the ** chrysalis-like ” 
structures of oleic acid and solid crystals of ammonium oleate 
look exactly like the liquid crystals of other chemically 


Liquid Crystals 

well-defined substances, in the case of which a decomposi¬ 
tion into solid crystals and an oily isotropic liquid is 
precluded for chemical reasons. According to his obser¬ 
vations the oleic acid can be [pressed out of the liquid 
crystals, and often even flows out of them of itsr own 
accord in the form of a drop. Here, again, there is 
error. For if the structures in which this was observed 
were actually those called liquid crystals by me it would 
simply be a case of an optical illusion depending upon 
the phenomenon that crystals, one end of which touch 
the glass of a slide, suffer a change of structure so that all 
the molecular axes become perpendicular to* the glass (see 
Heidelberg Sitzungsber 1911/N0. 24 , Table IL* Fig. 16 
n—c) (Notes). The supposed drops of oleic.acid are 
nothing but a part of the crystal which has become 
p8eudoisotropic and has spread out in little round discs 
on "the glass. ' ' 

, Thus no objections to the explanation of the structures 
observed as being liquid crystals can be regarded as/ten- 
able. They are all m direct opposition to the actual facts,/ 
On the other hand, the theory of liquid crystals Is hot 
contradicted by a single fact, but only by a hypothesis,' 
namely, the assumption that the molecules of all so-called 
modifications and states of aggregation of a substance are 
identical. It is certainly quite irreconcilable with this 
assumption (Zeit. Phys. Chem 1910, Ixxi., 355 ; Verk. d. 
JCarlsr* Nett, Ver 1913, xxv.). But this only demon¬ 
strates the incorrectness of the hypothesis, which may also 
Be deduced from other facts (“Molecular-pbysik,” 1889, 
&* 4 * 3 >*, «” ■*' ' ' ' 

TIL Structure and Forth of Liquid Crystals* 

If we bend a sheet of mica, in consequence of the dis¬ 
tortion of the molecules or the alteration of their distances, 
elastic reaction force comes into evidence* and lasts as 
long as the bending, disappearing when it comes to an 
end, since inasmuch as the limits of elasticity "were not 
passed the grating arrangement of the molecules temained 
the same., When a liquid crystal is bent such a lasting 
elastic reaction force never copies into play; 
bending the molecules are momentarily jifepJaced { thfe- 
original grating arrangement is at onceuefiontaneously re¬ 
stored by the action of the rntdectilSTdirective force, even 
if the crystal is not bent back. Crystals which flow to¬ 
gether thus possess no limits of elasticity, and for this 
reaspn must be called «liquid "; for the tack of a limit of 
elasticity is the special characteristic of the liquid state. 

The molecular directive force not only restores the dis¬ 
turbed structure of liquid crystals, but also their altered 
form. If a piece is broken off a solid crystal the molecular 
forces cannot fill up the gap, if the crystal is not Bus- 
pended in a supersaturated solution in which it can again 
become perfect by the addition of new material. A liquid 
crystal, on the contrary, at once resumes its normal form, 
in which equilibrium is restored between the molecular 
forces among themselves and the thrusts resulting from the 
thermic state of motion. 

I have not yet succeeded in demonstrating this thermic 
motion in the usual way by observation of the Brownian 
movement (Rob. Brown, Fogg, Ann., 1828, xiv., 294 ; 
J. Perrin, “Les Atomes/* Paris, Alkari, 1913; O. Leh¬ 
mann, Verh. d. Karls . Nat. Ver., 1913, xxv., 41) because 
it is impossible to obtain little particles continuously in 
suspension in crystalline liquids. Thus, if an uncovered 
preparation of para-azoxyphenetol is slightly blackened 
over a turpentine or magnesium flame, and is then melted 
under a cover-glass, the Brownian movement among the 
particles of soot can readily be observed in the isotropic 
melt. But as soon as the conversion into a crystalline 
liquid occurs the particles of the growing liquid crystals 
are driven against the glass walls and remain suspended 
there, even if the mass is rubbed off in order to try to 
drive them again into the interior. The experiments of 
Friedrich, Laue, and others on the bending of the Rdntgen 
rays in crystals (see also M. de Broglie, Comptes Kendus, 
1913, clvi., ion, 1153; M. Laue, Phys . Zeit*, 1913, (3], 
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XXV,, 423) provide no evidence of thermic movement in 
them, and it must be assumed that it is negligibly small. 
Small very rapidly changing etched figures which I ob¬ 
served in the case of pata-aZoxyphenetol (Phys. Zeit., 
xgrx, xii.,-543) might be caused by the state of thermic 
motion in tbe corrosive melt. The scintillating polarisation 
discovered by Ch. Mauguin (Comptes Rehdus, zgtz, cliv., 
1359) in semi-isotropic, liquid crystalline layers of optically 
biaxial substances, might be caused by the rapid change of 
the directions of the secondary axes, while the principal 
axes or axes of revolution of the molecules which are in 
the direction of the optical axes remain parallel) as shown 
by the complete extinction (in a capillary tube) when 
observed transversely. 

Perhaps the thermic movement, i.e., the expansive force, 
if it exists is anisotropic in the case of liquid crystals, and 
thus the surfaces turn outwards more forcibly iri different 
places, until the capillary pressure aroused by the dilation 
again restores equilibrium. The form of a liquid crystal 
would then be the result of the opposing action of mole¬ 
cular forces and expansive force. On the other hand, that 
of a solid crystal would , be the result of the repelling, 
attracting, and directing molecular forces. If this is 
correct the shapes of the liquid crystals must be funda¬ 
mentally, Afferent from those of the solid crystals, which 
does not appear to-be the case. Probably the force which 
determines the shape of the liquid crystals depends entirely 
upon the action of the so-called molecular forces, which is 
certainly difficult to understand from the point of view of 
the kinetic theory (Note 6). 

From the, behaviour,'< already described, of ammonium 
oleate in capillary tubes, it may be concluded that the 
molecules are hot rod-shaped (in the direction of the 
principal axis) hut leaflet-shaped (perpendicular to the 
principal axis), since rod-shaped molecules would arrange 
themselves "obliquely to the walls when the mass was 
poured, owing to the greater velocity in the neighbourhood 
of the axis of the tube (Note 7). This .formation of the 
molecules is confirmed by the phenomenon that even the 
power of adsorption of glass plica plates is capable of 
producing semi-isotropic structure ( Ann. Phys rgoo, H., 
689; 1906, xix., 408 ; Phys. Zeit., igto, xi., 575 ; Heidelb. 
Sitzungsber., 1912, No. 13, Table II., Fig. 2X ; F. 
Wallerant, Comptes Rendus , 1906, cxliii., 555 ; P. Gaubert, 
Ibid., igo7, cxlv., 722; D. Vorlander, Zeit. Phys . Chetn., 
X907, lxi M 166 ; D. Vorlander and H. Hauswaldt, “ Acta 
nova,” Halle, 1909, 90). It may be supposed that it 
compels the molecular discs to arrange themselves parallel 
to the surface of the plates, i.e., so that the optical axes 
are perpendicular to the glass. This is confirmed by the 
fact that this alteration of structure is facilitated by pressing 
the mass between, two plates or by gently pushing one over 
the other. 

, . The effect of more powerful' surface tension, such, for 
example, as is exerted at ;the surface exposed to the air, 
causes the molecular leaflets to arrange themselves parallel 
to the surface (Ann. Phys., 1903, xii., 332; P FH^ssige^ 
Kristaile,” xgOg, Table XX., Figs. 2 and 3). 

The assumption that the molecules are disc-shaped is in 
good agreement with the phenomenon called forced homo* 
tropism, viz., when liquid crystalline layers flow rapidly 
over one another the molecules behave to a certain extent' 
like furniture castors, the. axes of which endeavour to be¬ 
come perpendicular to the direction of pushing. The mass 
thus becomes semi-isotropic in such a way that the optical 
axis is perpendicular to the direction of thrust, and the 
inner friction decreases as if the molecules acted as friction 
wheels, like the resistance of a wheelbarrow provided with 
guiding wheels, as soon as the wheels have arranged them 
selves properly (Ann, Phys., X903, xii., 318; Zeit. d. Ver. 
D. Injg., xgo8; lti., 387). . 1 

The spontaneous honiotropism of; liquid Crystals when 
they flow together (Zeit. Phys. Chem ., 1895, xviii., 91) 
may be explained, by supposing that the more or less 
irregularly arranged discs as they rub against one another 
exert directive forces on P one another in such a way that 


they all take up the same orientation, at any rate as re¬ 
gards their surfaces.. If, as with viscous liquid crystals, 
the arrangement of.the individuals is not too irregular, 
fan-like, structures must be. produced, as with the solid 
crystals of acid ammonium oleate hydrate which has 
actually often been observed (cf., O. Lehmann, “Fliissige 
Kristalle,” 1904, Table I., Fig. 6j Table II., Fig. 1). 
This constitutes a transition to the sphaerolithic structure 
(Wied. Ann., 1895, lvi., 784} which occurs in liquid crystals 
of ammonium oleate hydrate,, if the solution- contains 
much water, partly on account of the increase of surface 
I tension thus produced, and partly on account of tbe 
| decrease of viscosity (true stiffening) in consequence of the 
absorption of water (swelling up). 

Also when liquid crystals of ammonium oleate are bent' 
fan-like structures appear, inasmuch as on the concave 
side the molecular axes (directions of extinction) arrange 
themselves tangentially to the curve of bending, just as 
when a solid crystal (of, for example, .ammonium nitrate, 
Zeit./. Kristallog., 1877,1^1x0) or orthoraercttry-ditolyl 
(foe. cit ., 1885, x., Fig. 39) bonds. The other molecules 
then endeavour to become parallel to them, and thus the 
fan structure is produced. ^ 

Allied to these fan structures are the conical and double 
conical structures (Wied. Ann., 1895, lvi., 786, Figs. 20— 
26.; Ann . Phys., 1903, xii., 329; “Flussige Kristalle,” 
1904, p. 40, Table V.; Ann. Phys., 1906, xix., 408, .Figs. 

12; Verh. 4 . Phys . Ges ., igix, xiii., 338; Heidelb. 
Sitzungsber., xgxx, No. 22, Table IV., Fig, 24; u Die neue 
Welt der fllussigen Kristalle,” 1911, p. 368), which also 
produce molecular states of equilibrium, which in spite of „ 
thermic motion are permanent, and after any distortion of 
the mass (if it is not too deep-seated) again return to their. 
original form a3 soon as the; strain is removed. In spite 
of thermic motion they also are permanent; as the arrange¬ 
ment of the molecules corresponds to the molecular direc¬ 
tive force, although the molecules are, not parallel as in 
the grating structure or the state of semi-isotropic aggre¬ 
gation. They may be regarded as fan-structures which, 
being closely connected with one another, are recouped 
quite symmetrically about an axis, so that if flie fan- 
structure can be explained on the ground of the hypothesis 
of the leaflet shape of the molecules and their behaviour. 
as astatic systems of magnets (which has not yet been 
proved mathematically) the explanation of the conical die- 
torbances on the basis of the same hypothesis offers no 
difficulties. The same holds good for the spiral structures 
which are produced in uniformly liquid crystalline layers 
by twisting the limiting anisotropic plates over one another, 
and also by addition of different non-isomorphic substances 
(Ch. Mauguin, Comptes Rendus, zgzo, cli., 886; 0 . Leh¬ 
mann, “Die n*ue Welt der flfissigen Kristalle,” 19x1, 
p. 232 ; Ann. Phys., zgoo, ii., 670; “ Flussige Kristalle/” 
1904, Tables XIV.—XVII.; Ann. Phys., 1905, xviii., 808; 
Phys. Zeit., igir, xii., 540; Ann. Phys., 191X, xxxv., 
193 > x9i*»xxxix.5105; Heidelb. Sitzungsber., X9X2, No. 
13, Table III., Fig. 64), 

Speaking generally, we can say, at any rate as far as 
the hydrate of ammonium 1 oleate, is concerned, liquid 
crystals behave as if they consisted of mobile but approxi¬ 
mately rigid leaflet-shaped molecules, which exercise 
turning moments (couples of forces) upon one another, 
comparable with those of astatic systems of magnets 
formed of revolving electrons (in paths which form knots). 

■ ' . Notes. ' 

5. In view of the large amount of water J in Herr Jrf.’s 
preparations it might be thought that hollow liquid sphaero-. 
crystals were observed, the interior of which was filled 
with isotropic mother-liquor, which/can be pressed out if 
the crust has been v converted into, solid acid oleate by 
evaporation of ammonia from the solution. But the sub¬ 
stance squeezed out is aqueous solution, not oleic acid. 

6. For models to illustrate this/ assuming die electro¬ 
magnetic theory, see (‘Moleeularphyaik,” 1889, ii M 376]; 
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JPAys. Zeit xgog, x. r 553; zgza, xiii., 530; “Die oeue 
Wwtder fiussigen Kristalle,” xgxx, 346." 

7. If they were only, systems of revolving electrons as 
shown hy, the models mentioned above they could he 
regarded as deformable* In this case the properties of a 
substance must be altered by deformation, which is, not 
actually the case. But they can behave like rigid discs 
only, if the velocity of motion of the electrons is Very great, 
The phenomena of radio-activity actually reveal such great 
velocities in the interior of the molecule. 

(To be continued). 


, THE FILTRATION OF BARltJM SULPHATE. 

By.J. L. OSBORNE. \ 

Krak (Chemist Analyst , xgia, p. 26) has recently, stated 
. that to filterbarium with suction seems a rather daring 
experiment, even when specially prepared filters are"used, 
but that it may be done as follows : .vs,;, ; 7 

" “ Pour the supernatant liquid through the filter, using 
Suction. Before the precipitate begins to follow, add 
about 10 cc, of a; saturated, slightly acid, solution of 
ammonium, acetate; to the precipitate^and stir it up well. 
The fine BaS04 changesinstantly into a coarse precipitate, 
and can be washedmslaritly while suction is/going .full 
speed without ever passing through the. filter. The results 
thus obtained are not influenced by the use of the. filter 
solution. 1 ’ ' . ■* - 

This sounded as thoughtbe * barium sulphate were 
coagulated by the ammonium acetate solution. It seemed 
desirable to verify this and to see what would be the effect of 
adding solid ammonium acetate to a solution from which 
barium sulphate had been precipitated cold. A number of 
experiments were therefore made to determine what 
happens and what are the limitations of the method, 
if any. 

Equivalent solutions of barium chloride and of sulphuric 
acid were prepared, and 100 cc* Of the barium chloride 
solution were added a little at a time to 100 cc. sulphuric 
acid, stirring continuously, and keeping the solutions at 
75—80°. The precipitate is coarse enough for ordinary 
filtration by gravity, but is sucked through; a filter-paper 
when suction is applied. In the next experiment the 
supernatant liquor was decanted, as recommended by 
Krak, and 10 cc. saturated ammonium acetate solution 
were stirred up with the residue. There seems to be a 
solution of the barium sulphate which re-precipitates as 
coarser crystals which arc not carried through a filter- 
paper by suction. There is ho difficulty at all in dupli¬ 
cating Krak’s result. _ 

In another experiment the. barium sulphate was pre¬ 
cipitated hot as before, but the supernatant liquid was not 
decanted. About. 75 grms. of solid ammonium acetate 
were added to the solution, making the concentration with 
respect to this salt practically the same as in the preceding 
experiment. Filtration by suction was not possible. The 
whole mixture was boiled for nine to ten hours, but even 
then the barium sulphate ran through the filter under 
suction. This showed that a mixture of ammonium 
acetate and hydrochloric acid behaves quite differently from 
ammonium acetate alone* This might be due to . the free 
acid or to the chloride preventing the growth of the crystals, 
or it might be that the chloride had a peptonising action 
and disintegrated the barium sulphate. 

A hot solution of ammonium sulphate was precipitated 
by adding just sufficient hot barium chloride solution. 
Since there were about xzo cc. of solution, approximately 
zoo grms. of solid ammonium acetate was added, and 
the mixture was boiled for eight hours, four hours at a 
time with several hours of standing between the two 
periods. The barium sulphate could then be filtered with 
suction. This experiment shows that ammonium chloride 
retards hut does not prevent the growth of the barium 
eulphate crystals. 


Some barium sulphate was made filterable by Krak 1 
method. .This was boiled for nine hours with an 
ammonium chloride solution. At the end of this time the 
crystals filtered as well as before, thus showing that the 
ammonium chloride solution had no peptonising or dis¬ 
integrating action. 

To determine whether Krak’s method worked well with 
neutral and acid solutions, three sulphate solutions-were 
made up of the same strength, sodiurp sulphate, sodium 
sulphate acidified with hydrochloric acid, ammonium sul¬ 
phate. These solutions were heated to 8o°, and Sufficient 
hot barium chloride solution added to ensure complete 
precipitation. The mixtures were brought to boiling for 
five minutes, and were then allowed to stand over night. 
In each case the supernatant liquid was decanted, 5 cc. of 
saturated ammonium acetate added, and the solution 
boiled for five minutes. The precipitates did not filter 
well, so xo cc. more of ammonium acetate solution were 
^dded to each beaker. Each solution was boiled for one 
minute, and then allowed to stand* There was no diffi* 
culty in filtering with suction, the three lots behaving 

practically alike* r : ■ '/* ‘ ^ 

The last experiments dealt with cold precipitation of 
jsulphuric acid by barium; chloride* After decantation* 
ammonium, acetate solution Was added, and boiling was 
kept up for eight to ten hours.. It was quite impossible to* 
filter'the barium sulphate. The experiment-was repeated 
with 20 cc, ammonium acetate, solution, boiling' Steadily 
for ninety-six hours, using a reflux cooler. At the end of 
this time the barium Sulphate filtered nicely with full 
sucttpn.\ .. v, *' . / ,' \ ( ■' 

These experiments clear Up the theory of the process. 
Barium sulphate is soluble in ammonium acetate solution, 
and the crystals therefore grow in a, hot solution. If the 
barium sulphate is precipitated under conditions such that 
the crystals are nearly large enough to permit of filtration 
with suction, a short heating is enough to make them grow 
to the required size. If the barium sulphate is precipitated 
cold, the crystals are small, and a very much longer heating 
is necessary to give the required size. Since ammonium 
chloride and hydrochloric acid do not peptopise or dis¬ 
integrate the barium sulphate crystals and yet do' retard 
the growth, it is clear that these substances decrease the 
Solubility of barium sulphate In ammonium acetate 
solutions. . ' ; ' 

This work was suggested by Prof. Bancroft, and has 
been carried on under his supervision '—journal of 
Physical Chemistry, xvii., No. 7. 


A STUDY OF THE METALLIC TELLURITES.* 
By VICTOR LENHER and EDWARD WOLESENSKYi 

Since the early work of Berzelius very little has been 
contributed to the chemistry of the tellurites (Jahresb., 
if 33 ; Ann,, 1833, xxviii., 3 Q 6 *KongUga Svenska 

Vetenskaps A kademiens Handlingar, 1833, 277: Pogg. 
Ann., 1834, xxxii., 1—577; Chtm. Phys. F2U 

1835, lviii,, 225). What work has been done has been 
largely incidental rather than a systematic study. 

In our work the tellurites of potassium, sodium, silver, 
barium, magnesium, cadmium, nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
lead, and ammonium were studied. Iti addition to the 
normal tellurites, the di- and tetratellurites of the alkali 
metals were also studied. The normal and ditellurites. of 
potassium and sodium were prepared by fusing tellurium 
dioxide with the calculated quantities of the alkali car¬ 
bonates. The tetratellurites of potassium and sodium 
were obtained by the decomposition of the corresponding 
ditellurites with water. The tellurites of the other metals 
were prepared by precipitation from solutions of their 
Salts (usually the chlorides) by means of sodium tellurite. 


* Journal of the American Chemical Society, xxxv„.No. 6. 
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The tellurium dioxide used was prepared, from ele¬ 
mentary teHorium by solution in aqua regia and precipita¬ 
tion from the hydrochloric solution by sodium bisulphite. 
The impure tellurium, thus obtained was fused with an 
excess of potassium cyanide* the fusion extracted with hot 
water, when a solution was obtained of potassium tellu- 
ride* selenocyanate, and thiocyanate. The insoluble 
residue was invariably refused and treated again as 
before. . . 

Air was then bubbled through the solution, precipitating 
the tellurium, while the seleno- and thiocyanates were un¬ 
affected. The tellurium, after filtering and washing, was 
dissolved* in dilute nitric acid and re-crystallised as the 
basic nitrate. The nitrate was finally heated strongly in a 
platinum crucible; and tellurium dioxide obtained. The 
dioxide was then fused, to insure complete removal of 
oxides of nitrogen. ~ The product was perfectly white. 

Methods of Analysis, 

In the analysis of the tellurites studied, the following 
methods were used. Water was usually determined by 
loss of weight on heating. In some cases a temperature 
of 450° was necessary for the complete dehydration of the 
substance, but in such cases it was not necessary to con¬ 
tinue the heating for more than 15 minutes. In the case 
of r the alkaline tellurites, on account of the oxidation of 
these salts oh heating In the .air, if was also, deemed advis¬ 
able to weigh J:he water directly,, after first absorbing in 
sulphuric acid.. , - ' 

The tellurium arid basic element were theit separated 
by one of the following general methods (1) Volatilisa¬ 
tion of the tellurium Oxide in a stream of hydrochloric acid* 
gas. This iriethod was used by Hutchins in - the analysis 
of a number of tellurales (Joum. Am. Chem. Soc. f 1905, 
xxvii., tr57). (a) Precipitation of the tellurium in presence 
of the other; metal, by means of sulphur dioxide* and hy¬ 
drazine hydrochloride, and the subsequent determination 
of the base in the filtrate by one of tho usual methods 
(Lenher anA Homberger, Thief., *908, xxx., 387). 

, The first of these methods is not applicable to the tel* 
lurites of those metals whose chlorides are sensibly 
volatile. It was used in the analysis of the potassium, 
sodium, silver, and lead salts. A weighed amount of the 
substance to be analysed was placed in a porcelain boat 
and heated in a combustion tube in a current of hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas. That part of the tube which contained 
the boat was surrounded by a sheet-iron jacket, leaving 
an air space of about one inch between the jacket and the 
glass tube, The object of this arrangement was to make 
the heating more uniform. The tellurium Was volatilised 
as TeO a .2HCl. The greater portion Of the tellurium was 
condensed in the cooler part of the tube. The excess of 
hydrochloric acid together with, a little tellurium was 
absorbed hi water* 

The chloride, remaining in the boat was weighed and 
calculated as metal. The tellurium sublimate in the glass 
tube was washed mto a beaker, and the solution from the 
wash-bottle was added. After concentrating this solution, 
the tellurium was precipitated by means of sulphur dioxide 
and hydrazine hydrochloride. 

. ‘ potassium Tellurite.— The normal salt, was prepared by 
fusing in a platinum crucible a mixture of eqnimblecular 
quantities of potassium carbonate and tellurium dioxide. 
The mixture fused quite readily, giving off carbon dioxide. 
In order, to prevent oxidation to tellurate, the air in the 
crucible was displaced by a stream of carbon dioxide from 
a generator. On cooling, a white crystalline mass was 
obtained, which Was deliquescent and extremely soluble 
in water. The aqueous solution slowly deposited tellurous 
acti on exposure to air; and more readily when air was 
bubbled thrqugh the solution. On beating, however, the 
precipitate again dissolved, showing that at higher tem¬ 
peratures, tellurous. acid will displace carbonic acid. 

A small amount of a strong solution of this substance 
was allowed to evaporate, in a desiccator river sulphuric 
acid. Another vessel ccmtaining r splid potassium hydroxide 


was placed within the desiccator to absorb the . carbon 
dioxide of the air. The solution did not crystallise, but on 
evaporation it gradually formed a thick syrup, which finally 
solidified. The product was a hard, : transparent arid 
homogeneous mass,, having a waxy or resinous appearance 
without thri slightest external indication of crystallisation. 

Two successive portions of . this material were obtained, 
as it solidified from solution, and were analysed, with the 
following results- 

. Calculated for KaTe 0 3 . 3 fIaO.-* K, 25*43; Te, 41*44; 

H a O, 17*54. 

Found I.—K, 25*25; Te, 40*62; H a O, 17*71. 

Found II.—K, 25*82; Te, 40*83 ; HaO, 17*09. 

These results indicate that although potassium tellurite, 
when prepared as described, cannot be crystallised from 
an aqueous solution^ it is nevertheless a definite com¬ 
pound, KaTeO^HaO. This compound was also pre¬ 
pared by treating tellurium dioxide with a solution of 
caustic potash, either Vcbld or hot. The combination 
Seems to take place only in the proportion of 2KOH; TeOa, 
so that if we have more then' this proportion of tellurium 
dioxide, some will remain updissolved. Tellurium dioxide 
dissolves, in a hot solution of potassium carbonate, 
although not so readily as in caustic potash. 

Potassium Diteltunte. —Potassium ditellurite was pre¬ 
pared by fusing together 1 grm.-molecule of potassium 
carbonate and 2 grm.-molecules of tellurium dioxide. It 
fuses more readily than the normal salt, and on cooling 
appears as a white crystalline mass. 

Potassium ditellurite is insoluble in cold, water. It dis¬ 
solves in boiling water, but on cooling the solution decom¬ 
poses, yielding the normal tellurite, which,, remains in 
solution, and the tetratellurite which-is precipitated. The 
ditellurite decomposes slightly even at the boiling tempera¬ 
ture, for complete solution of the substance was never 
obtained.-' .. ; 

Potassium Tetratellurite,—Btvztlius obtained the tetra- 
tellurite of potassium by boiling a solution of potassium 
carbonate with tellurium dioxide, filtering the boiling 
solution, and allowing to cool slowly. The tetratellurite 
separated out in the form of small grains attached to the 
walls of the vessel. During the present work the tetratel¬ 
lurite was prepared by the decomposition of the ditellurite 
with water* Finely pulverised ditejlurite was boiled with 
water-for a short time. The hot solution was quickly 
filtered* White shining flakes separated out as the solu¬ 
tion cooled. The compound was analysed, and its com¬ 
position found to conform to the formula K a Te 4 0 9 ;4H a 0. 

Calculated—K, 9*73; Te, 63*41; H* 0 , 8*95. 

Found I.—K, 9*76; Te, 64*511; H a O # 8*6r. 

Found II.—K, io*oo.; Te, 64*20; H a 0 , 8*35. 

This salt when boiled with its mother-liquor dissolves, 
but separates again on cooling. Prolonged treatment with 
boiling water decomposes it, leaving tellurium dioxide as 
the final product. A quantity of the salt which had been 
washed repeatedly on the filter with boiling water left a 
White powder which contained b*66 per cent water, 0*47 
percent potassium, and 78*52 per cent tellurium. Tt was 
therefore nearly 99*0 per, cent tellurium dioxide.. It fs 
probable that the carbon dioxide of the air played a part 
in this decomposition. , V \ 

Sodium Tellurites —Normal sodium tellurite was pre¬ 
pared in a manner similar to that by which the corre¬ 
sponding potassium salt was obtained. The properties of 
these two salts are quite similar. Sodium tellurite is 
readily soluble in water. Jtis not deliquescent*; arid cat*' 
be crystallised from solution in the. form of broad, fiat 
plates of hexagonal outline. It was also obtained lit 
slender needles, grouped in radiating: clusters. The 
evaporation of the solution was conducted in-the same 
manner as with the potassiuin halt, namely, in a desiccator 
qver sulphuric acid and solid caustic potash,, 

: Unlike potassium tellurite^ which contains-three moie- 
riules of water, sodium tellurite contains five molecules of 
water of crystallisation, NaaTeO^HaQ. 
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Calculated—Na, 1479; Te,'40*94; H 2 0 , 28‘88. 

Found I. —Na, 1472 ; Te, 40*33; H a O, 28*89. 

Found II.—Na, 1477’, Te, 40*49; H a O, 29*14. 

An interesting, though not unusual, case of equilibrium 
was discovered in the system, sodium tellurite, water, and 
alcohol. If to a strong solution of sodium tellurite we add 
about twice its volume of 95 P er cent alcohol, the two 
liquids do not. mix. There is, however, a redistribution of 
. the water between the alcohol and the tellurite. The 
alcoholic, layer increases in volume by abstracting water 
from tbe tellurite solution, while the latter becomes more 
concentrated. Long standing and repeated shaking will 
not produce any further changes in this system. If, now, 
we add solid sodium tellurite, it will slowly dissolve^ in¬ 
creasing the volume of the tellurite solution and with¬ 
drawing water from the alcoholic layer. /But if we add, 
instead, about five volumes of absolute alcohol, the water 
is- almost completely withdrawn from the sodium tellurite 
and_ the latter, is precipitated. Potassium tellurite and 
alcohol behave similarly. 

The sodium di- ahd tetratellurites are analogous to the 
, corresponding potassium salts, both in their methods of 
preparation and in fbeix properties. Both of these com- 
poundsfuse below a red beat, and oh cooling form clear 
glasses.*. The ditefli^fte* like the corresponding potassium 
salt, can also be obtained crystalline by fusion. The tetra- 
teUunte, when prepared by decomposing sodium ditellurite 
with Water, has the composition NagTeiiOa^HsO* ! 

Calculated—Na, 5*97; Te, 66*07; H 2 0 , 9*32. 

• ( Found I.—Na, b-o6; Te, ^578; H a O, 9*64. 

Found II.-r-Naj 578; Te; 66*35 ; H a O, 9*43. 

Ammonium. Tellurite .—Berzelius attempted' to prepare 
, ammonium tellurite by ^isBblving'tellurpus acid in am- 
monia arid then adding ammonium chloride or alcohol.. 
In both instances he obtained a flopculent precipitate, 
which was insoluble in water but dissolved readily in am¬ 
monia. He also obtained the same substance by warming 
a solution of ammonium carbonate with tellurous acid or 
tellurium tetrachloride, and adding ammonium chloride. 
On heating this compound; ammonia was evolved, and a 
residue of tellurium dioxide; remained. The amount 
of this residue in one case was 83*1 per cent; in anothe r 
it was 83*87 per cent, while the calculated amount of 
tellurium dioxide in the compound (NH 4 ) 2 Te 4 0 g. 411*0 is 
83*7 per cent. He therefore concluded that his precipitates 
were tetratellurltes, exactly analogous in composition to 
the corresponding salts of potassium . and sodium. 
Berzelius also evaporated to dryness, with the aid of 
gentle warming, a solution of tellurous acid in ammonia. 
He found the residue to be principally hydrated tellurium 
dioxide containing a little ammonia. 

In the present work tellurium dioxide was dissolved m 
ammonium hydroxide, (sp. gr. o*gi) by heating in sealed 
tubeB for 10 hours, at a temperature of 95—ioo°. After 
cooling and filtering the solution was allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously. As the solution evaporated, small 
crystals were obtained in the form of short needles 
arranged in radiating groups, or clusters of thin trans¬ 
parent plates. On drying these became opaque. They 
dissolved readily in ammonia, but were insoluble in 
water* ' 

-They were analysed as followsA weighed amount of 
the residue was placed in a porcelain boat inside of a glass 
combustion tube. This tube was connected to an absorp¬ 
tion apparatus containing a standard solution-of sulphuric 
acid. While a slow current of dry air was drawn through 
the tube, tbe boat was beated, gently at first, increasing 
the temperature gradually to the full heat of the Bunsen 
burner. A considerable amount of moisture was con. 
densed upon the cooler part of the tube. The residue in 
the boat was weighed as tellurium dioxide. The excess of 
acid in the absorption apparatus was then titrated with 
standard alkali, and the amount of ammonia estimated. 
The water was estimated by difference. 

The following composition was found*Ammonia 


1*69 per cent, tellurium dioxide 8979 per cent, and watef 
9*12 per cent. This would correspond to the formula 
NH3.5TfiO2.5HaO or 5H a Te0 3 .NH3. It is not believed 
that this is a definite compound. It is more likely that 
this is but one stage in the decomposition of ammonium 
tellurite to hydrated tellurium dioxide. The crystals 
obtained from the ammoniaCal solution were probably a 
definite ammonium tellurite. This' compound, however, 
is so unstable that it can exist only in solution, or when 
surrounded by the mother-liquor, and when dried it 
spontaneously decomposes, even at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. 

(To be continued). 


A METHOD EOR THE QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF THE ZINC GROUP/ 

By RICHARD EDWIN LEE, ROY H. UHUNGER, and- 
FRANK O.AMON. V/ 1 ' 

(Concluded from p. 183 ), , 

(c) Procedure and Notes. Procedure II. — The group 
precipitate {F, 1) which consists of ZnS, MnS, CoS, and 
NiS is transferred to a casserole and treated with 10—20 cc. 
of HC 1 (1:12). Stir the mixture thoroughly for 2—3 
minutes; if a black residue remains the presence of Ni 
and Co are indicated and a few crystals of KX 10 3 should 
be added. Boil the mixture for a few minutes, dilute with 
a*little water, and filter off the yellow residue of sulphur. 
Evaporate the filtrate to a few, cc. to remove excess of 
acid ; add 10—20 cc. of water and make slightly alkaline 
with 5N NaOH. If the precipitate which forms is so large 
that the mixture becomes gelatinous, add 10—20 cc. of 
water, cOol the mixture and add solid Na 2 0 a in very small 
portions until a steady evolution of gas continues alter the 
mixture has been well stirred. Heat to incipient boiling* 
and filter (Precipitate, P. 4; Filtrate, P. 3). , . 

< 1 Notes . * 

(1) The MnS and ZnS usually dissolve readily in cold 
HC1 (rxa); the NiS and CoS are quite soluble in-con¬ 
centrated HC1 but dissolve very slowly (see T. E., Series 
in.).. If a black residue remains after the treatment with 
HC1 the presence of Co and Ni is indicated. The absence 
of a black residue does not prove, however, that NI and 
Co are not present in the precipitate/ , 

All the sulphides of this group are readily soluble in HC 1 
(1*12) and KCIO3. The group precipitate is first treated 
with HCl in order to obtain”indications as to the, presence 
of Ni and Co. HC 1 and KCl 0 3 are used to dissolve the 
precipitate in preference to aqua regia, since much free 
sulphur is formed at the start if the latter is used. 

(2) NaOH completelyprecipitatesMhand Ni as Mn(OH) a 
and N i(OH 2 ); these substances do not dissolve in a moderate 
excess of this reagent. The Zn(OH) a dissolves readily, 
however, in an excess because it is an amphoteric sub¬ 
stance. The. product of the reaction is sodium zincate, 
Na a Zn a 02 (see T. E., Series VI.). If an excesslof NaOH 
be added to Co(OH^ a a portion, of the latter dissolves 
forming a blue solution, the colour of which is due, prob¬ 
ably, to Na a CoO a . Therefore, great care must be exer- 
ci$ed to avoid an excess until the cobalt is oxidised to the 
** -ic M condition. 

The Na 2 O a converts the Zn(OH) a into soluble Na a ZnO a , 
Mn(OH) a into a brawn MnO(OH) 3v Ni(OH) a into black 
Ni(OH) 3 , and Co(OH) a into black Co(OH; 3 . 

(3) The Na 2 0 2 is added to a cold solution, as it decom¬ 
poses with explosive violence when the solution is hot. 
Oxygen is liberated; during the decomposition. Boiling 
decomposes excess of sodium peroxide. 

(4) The separation of zinc by this method is very satis¬ 
factory. When tbe directions have been followed care- 

* Journal of the American Chemical Society , xxxv., No* 5 ., 
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folly the filtrate is free from Ni and Co, which usually 
interfere with the later tests for Zn. 

Procedure III.—The filtrate obtained from P. 2 con¬ 
tains sodium zincate. Acidify the solution with acetic 
acid, HCaHaOa, warm to about 70°, and saturate with 
A white, flocculent precipitate, ZnS, confirms the 
presence of Zn. If results are doubtful, the confirmatory 
tests may. be continued as follows;—Filter, wash the pre¬ 
cipitate of ZnS, then dissolve it in the least amount of 
HNO3. Evaporate nearly to dryness to expel excess of 
acid, neutralise with a few cc. of NaaC 0 3 solution. Add 
a volume of Co(N 0 3 )a equal to that of one-sixth the solu¬ 
tion in the casserole, evaporate to dryness and ignite 
gently. A green residue, ZnO.CoO, or CoZnQa, confirms 

Notes. 

S , Zn is precipitated readily from warm dilute 
H3O3. If but fractions of a mg rm. are present the 
precipitate coagulates slowly; therefore care must be 
exercised or the precipitate will be missed. 

(a) If a white flocculent precipitate forms at once when 
the HC2H3O2 solution is treated with H 3 S, a confirmatory i 
test is : unnecessary as the action is highly characteristic 
of [Zhi liln is the only other element of the group which 
forms a light coloured sulphide and it is not precipitated 
in the presence of acetic acid* 

(3) The composition of the green salt obtained in the 
confirmatory test for Zn Is probably represented by the 
formula C0Z0O2. A large excess of Co salt should be 
avoided, as the black colour of CoO obscures the green 
colour. 

Procedure IV.—The Na^O^ precipitate (P. 2) which con¬ 
tains MnO(OH)a, NI(OH) a , and Co(OH) 3 should be 
washed thorouglhy to insure the removal of the soluble 
adhering zinc salt, then transferred to a casserole and dis¬ 
solved in theleast qqantity.of warm HCI (1:12). Filter 
to remove paper and evaporate filtrate to about 2 cc. Add 
5 cc, of HN 0 3 (i : 20), boil until the reddish brown fumes 
cease to be given off, then add 10—20 cc. of HN 0 3 (i'2o), 
heat to boiling and add several crystals of KCIO3, continue 
to boil gently for several minutes.. Cool the mixture and 
allow any suspended matter (probably a precipitate of 
M11O2, if it has, a brown colour) to settle. Decant the i 
liquid through ap asbestos filter in such a manner that 
moBf of/the precipitate {if there is one)/remains in the 
casserole. Test the filtrate by boiling it with a crystal of 
KC 10 3 . Filter if more precipitate forms (Precipitate, P. 5,;. 
Filtrate, P.fi). , : 

■ .. ' , *. ’ Notes., . 1 r : 1 , y 

. (1) Manganous salts of the-type of MnCk are rapidly 
oxidised to MnO a by KCI 0 3 in the presence of HN 0 3 (see 
T. E., Series VIII.}* As Mn 0 2 ,is readily soluble in the. 
presence of reducing agents all fragments of'filter paper 
must be removed from the, HN 0 3 solution. The HGjl 
must; be removed previously by evaporation, sinceit-reacts 
with HN 0 3 to form oxides oi nitrogen in which MnOa is 
really soluble-’ The separation of manganese, by" this 
methodisvery satisfactory; T small;, fractions; M amiliigrm* 
nf the metal are easily detected. .* ,r ’ 

(2) The MnOa is filtered off by means of an asbestos 
filter. This filter is easily prepared by placing a small 
loose plug of glaBS-Wool well down in; the apex of the ordi¬ 
nary glass funnel, and spreading a large layer of asbestos 
over it. If filtration is slow, suction may be used. 

Students in this laboratory have experienced no trouble 
whatever in executing the various steps described in this 
procedure, 

.’/ Procedure V.—Place the KC 10 3 precipitate (P. 4) in a 
casserole, add~,2o cc, of HN 0 3 (1:40), boil.for a few 
minutes, add t grin, of Pb 0 2 , and boil again for 2-7-3 
minutes. Pour the mixture into a test-tube; and allow any 
suspended" matter to settle. A pink or violet coloured 
solution confirms manganese- . 


Notes. 

(1) When Mn is precipitated as Mn0 3 by KCIQ3 in 
HNO3 solution, the confirmatory tests are really super¬ 
fluous, as this reaction is highly characteristic of Mn; 

Procedure VI.—Evaporate the filtrate from the HCIO3 
treatment (P. 4} to about 5 cc. to expel excess of acid, add 
10—15 cc. of water, filter, if turbid, then add NaOH solu¬ 
tion, drop by drop, until the solution is neutral, or until a 
permanent precipitate begins to form. Divide the mixture 
into two equal parts. Test one for Co by Procedure VII., 
and the other for Ni by Procedure VIII. 

Procedure VII.—Add HCaH 3 02 to one-half- the neutral 
solution obtained in P. 6 until it is barely acid in reaction, 
then add *an equal volume of a saturated solution of 
KN 0 3 . .Warm the mixture, and allow to stand for an 
hour if a precipitate does not form sooner. A yellow 
pulverulent precipitate, K 3 Co(N 0 2 ) 3 , indicates Co. Filter, 
wash the precipitate with KN 0 2 solution, and test it with 
a borax bead. A blue colour confirms Co. 

Notes.' 

(1) The yellow pulverulent precipitate, potassium 
cobaltic nitrite, K 3 Co(N 0 2 ) 6 , forms slowly. Therefore it 
is advisable to allow the precipitate to stand for an hour. 
However, distinct , tests are obtained in twenty minutes 
when 0-0003 grm. of Co are present, although precipitation 
is not complete after four hours. The yellow precipitate 
is slightly soluble in water, but not in a strong solution of 
KN 0 2 , owing to the presence of the common ion, K+. 

(2) The theory of the formation of the salt is indicated 
by the following equations 

+ NO2- -|-H 4 CaH 3 02 - H+N 0 a-+K+CaH 3 0 *+V 

Co* +{G2H 3 O2'“)2 + 2K+N02"" 

Co++(NQ*~}* f 2K+C*H 3 02^, 
Co++(N02-)2+2H+N02-’ W, , , 

, / Co* **(N Oa"^) 3 4- H a 0 4- NO, 

.Co+++(N0 4 -)3+3K>NOa- K 3 Co[N 0 2 ) 6 . 

(3) Nickelous salts/ ate not oxidised by, nitrous acid, 
HNOa, and are not precipitated by XNOa, except in very 
concentrated solutions. - By diluting/ the solutions as 
directed the precipitation of Ni is avoided. ‘ Potassium 
nickelous nitrite, K^NiJNOaJsi is dark yellow to red in 
colour. (See Lang, youm.Praht. Chem., 1862, Ixxxvi., 
299; Hampe, Ann., 1863, exxv., 346; and Richards, 
Chem. Ztg., 1904, xxviii., pp. 479, 885, 912), 

Procedure VIII.—Add KCN to the other portion of the 
neutral solution (P. 6) until the precipitated cyanides just 
re-dissolve. Heat the solution (do not boil) with frequent 
stirring for two or three minutes- Filter off any residue 
that may be present.' , Add a relatively large amount of 
NaOH solution, then bromine water until the reddish 
brown colour of the bromine water persists. A black pre¬ 
cipitate, Ni(OH) 3 , indicates Ni.. Tbeborax bead test may 
be used to confirm Ni; 

/, ■; ; , r ' -. Notes. ^ 

(r) ^be addition of ICON to the neutral solution con¬ 
taining Ni and Co salts results m the precipitation of 
green Ni(CN) a and brown Co(CN) a . These cyanides dfch 
solve readily in excess; of KCN,, forming the soluble 
! complex cyanides K a Ni(CN)4: and K 4 Co(CN)0. The 
cobalt salt readily undergoes oxidation when in the pre¬ 
sence of ait, and tends to pass from the cobal to-cyanide to 
theCobalti-cyariide, thus:— / • -y 1 ; 

2X4*1 Co(CN)s J **+6f H 2 0 • ' - - i 1 /*' 1 - 

The complex nickel salt is more stable in the air, and 
moreover forms no compound corresponding' to the co- 
balticyanide, However; in the, presence of stiong oxidising 
agents like chlorine, bromine, - or the hypochlorites in 
t alkaline solution,,the complex nickelous salt is oxidised to 
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the nickelic state, in the form of a simple salt, which 
is then precipitated as black Ni(OH) 3 . ■ The final results 
of the reaction may be formulated as follows:— 

2K a Ni<CN) 4 +NaC10+5H a 0-> 

2Ni(0ff) 3 + NaCl+ 4 KCN+ 4 HCN. 

.Hence, under the same oxidising treatment the potassium 
. cobalto-cyanide is converted into the soluble potassium 
cobaltt-cyanide, while the potassium nickelous-cyanide is 
converted into the insoluble Ni(OH) 3 , and may be 
, separated by filtration* 

The cobalt is not precipitated, probably because the 
complexion [Co(CN)6l *** is so slightly dissociated into 
Co+ + + and CN— ions. 

Summary. 

- {%) Attention has been directed again to the well-known 
, fact that the methods which are generally used in qualita¬ 
tive chemical analysis have received but little systematic 
Study and are' in need of revision. 

(z) A comparison of a large number of methods fdr the 
precipitation and analysis of the Zinc Group as outlined 
by the respective authors has been made, and the inaccu¬ 
racies anddiscrepaircies of theprocedures noted. 

>j(3) A'mcthod has" been formulated by'which the diffi¬ 
cult?*® ; usually encountered in attempting the complete 
precipitatiOri of zine,manganese, nickel, and cobalt have 
been overcome without introducing intricate procedures. 
By .a-series of test experiments it has- been shown that a 
quantity as small as 070005 grin. of any one of the metals 
in the presence of large amounts of any or-all of the other 
metals may be readily detected. ■ \ * ■ ‘ r :' ' , 

(4} Tn the second part of the paper, which relates to the 
subsequent analysis of the group precipitate, it has been 
shown that the .usual methods of procedure are entirely 
inadequate for making ah accurate analysis 3 , and that the 
methods proposed in this paper are adequate for con¬ 
firming even 0*0005 grm. of any of the metals of the group. 

(5) The accuracy and general utility of the proposed 
methods have been proven, as shown by Series XII. of 
the Test Experiments. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent), 

- Medieval Science. . . 

M. Pierre Duhem, who has just finished a third volume 
consecrated to J Leonardi da Vinci, has attempted to re¬ 
habilitate the scholars of the Middle Ages. It is believed 
in a general way that the discoveries of the celebrated 
painter, who was at the same time a great' engineer and a 
great philosopher, owed nothing to mediaeval science. In 
a letter .addressed to the Academy, M. Duhem complains 
thdt “the scholars of the Renaissance ; are always placed 
m opposition to Aristotle,' as if human thought had 
absolutely come to a standstill during-the Middle Ages.” 
Now such is not the cahe. According to the researches of * 
M. Duhem, it seems that the scholars of Paris had already, 
in the fourteenth century, founded a dynamic which is not 
opposed to the one of which Leonardi da Vinci established 
the principles in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Albert de Saxe, Buridah, Nicolas, Oresne were precursors 
of Leonairdi da Vinci. 

Two Comets Visible in the Sky, . 

The hazy sky of the. last few days has prevented the 
astronomers of the Paris Observatory from observing a 
new comet, the Wtstphal Comet that was lately dis¬ 
covered in Piata on September 26 last. Its brilliancy, 
which is at present weak, will very probably increase next 
month. At present this comet of the seventh or eighth 
magnitude is not visible to the naked eye. But a simple 
spy-glass is sufficient to enable one to see this star, the 


nucleus of which is nebulous and the coma round, and is 
now shining in the constellation of Versean. From recent 
observations this coipet has been identified with ,a comet 
that had not been seen since 1852. It is, then, a new 
periodical comet that has just been discovered in the 
heavens, the period of which appears to he of sixty-one 
years. The number of periodical comets not being'very 
high—not more than a score^-tbis astronomical discovery 
is important. Since the beginning of the present year four 
new comets have been signalled by the observatories of 
the different countries, The comet 1913 6, whose spectrum 
has just been studied by M. Bosler at the Meudon Obser¬ 
vatory, is the Metcalf Comet. In a note presented before 
the Academy of Sciences by M. Deslandresy M. Sosler 
indicates the presence of hydrocarbons and hyanogen in 
the atmosphere which is the normal composition of comets* 

The Committee op Enquiry on the Mbtr&* V- 

The members of the International Coramitteeof 1 the 
Metre* which met on October ro-at {be Ministry of Cons^ 
merce to register recent progress of the metrical system, 
and to study the improvements yet to be brought to bear 
upon it, were present at the sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, M, Derboux, perpetual secretary, welcomed 
MM. Foerster, chairman, Blaserna, secretary* Egprof, 
delegate from Russia, Gautier, director of the Observatory 
of Geneva, von Lang, member of the Acadetny of Science 
of Vienna, Tanakadate, of the University of Tokip, who 
were seated in the space reserved for the members of the 
Paris Institute* In presenting the reprint of the official 
reports of the Academy of Sciences from 180$ to x8ri, M. 
Darboux recalled to mind - the fact that one of the first 
decennial prizes founded by Napoleon I. was awarded to 
the authors of the studies that served as the basis of the 
j metrical system* 

Cochineal Devours certain, Noxious Insects. 

Some years ago the orange trees and lemon treesj«f- 
Califqrnia were ravaged bv an insect, to which entomolo¬ 
gists have given the barbarous name of fcertofwfhasu 
A learned American discovered an AustraHan cochineal,. 
Novius cardinalis, which had beert created by Nature on 
purpose to devour these devastating insects*, Mr. Riley 
brought some of thenHnphineals: from Australia, and irt 
less than a month the^Hjpced the Iceria to infinitesimal 
and insignificant hum Ml, These insects appeared in 
Portugal and in Italy in 1910. The French coast had re¬ 
mained unmolested. : But in the month of May, 1912, the 
owner of a garden, situated in the peninsula of Cape 
Ferrot in the department of the Alpes Maritimes sent to 
the Minister Of Agriculture an unknown insect which was 
immediately recognised as th$ terrible purchasi. M. 
Marchal, Member of the Academy of Sciences, who re¬ 
lates this interesting story; had eight cochineals sent from 
Portugal and from the Portici Laboratory in Italy. One 
month after numerous descendants of these Novius were 
sent to the gardens of Cape Ferrot, Squads of a hundred 
cochineals were deposited on the attacked orange trees 
and lemon trees. In June and July last one could almost 
think that the noxious insects had been completely eradi¬ 
cated ; but M- Marchal has noticed,.however, that whole 
colonies of these insects yet remain. But the coohineals 
chase them unceasingly, and in the end the victory must 
be theirs. 

Wireless Telegraphy Signals. ; 

A new crystal detector, into which two physicists, MM, 
Dongier ana Brazier, have passed an alternating current, 
has enabled these savants to make Hertzian waves, sent 
by the Eiffel Tower, to be heard in t specially satisfactory 
conditions. At the, Paris Observatory, by the help of an 1 
antenna only 30 metres high, MM. Dongier. and Brazier, 
by uniting the detector to a phonographic pavilion, have, 
been able to hear the crackling of tbe long or short sparks 
of the wireless telegraphy at 20 metres from the acoustic, 
trumpet. It is Prof. Bouty who communicated the notice 
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of the two physicists to the Academy of Sciences. If the 
ear is placed at the entrance of the acoustic trumpet, the 
antenna may be reduced to 3 metres in height. 

' A New “Curie.” 

- The last International Congress of Radio-activity which 
was held in London in March, 1912, defined the unity of 
radio-activity to which has been given the name “ Curie,” 
in remembrance of the marvellous discovery of radium by 
M. and Mdme. Curie. This unity corresponds to the state 
of equilibrum of a gem. of pure radium with two-thirds of 
a cubic milimetre of emanation. This state of equi¬ 
librium indicates that in these particular conditions radium 
does not give off any more enanation. But the Curie 
could hardly be employed practically, this unit of measure¬ 
ment being much too l&rge.. A physicist, M. Marckwald, 
has just proposed a new definition of the Curie. He has 
noticed, after numerous experiments, that in the most 
varied pitchblendes the relation of pure radium to uranium 
was a constant, equal on an average to three xq-mil- 
lionths. To this’constant the Professor wishes to give 
the name of Curie. In the pitchblendes the amount of 
uranium varies from one to eight, the richest in uranium 
' 'being the pitcbblendes of Western Africa; but, however, 
the relation of radium to uranium, remains invariable. It 
is highly probable that the new y Curie, the application of 
which may be important in the study,of the physics of the 
; globe* of the radio-activity,of thermal waters, See., will be 
, adopted by the'next International Congress. 

' L A New Mountain Observatory. 

France has lately become possessed of a new Mountain 
Observatory. Two engineers of Geneva, MM. Honegger 
and Amiet, have, indeed, just established an observatory 
destined for the study of physical astronomy of spectro- 
grapby and meteorology at Saleve, in the Haute-Savoie. 
This mountain, whose altitude is 1365 metres, generally 
rises above the mists and fogs that hide the sky of Geneva 
during the winter nights. Thus numerous observations 
may be made in satisfactory atmospheric conditions, with 
the help of a large telescope with an aperture of one metre 
in diameter, that has been installed on Mount Saleve by 
M. Schaer r an astronomer of the Observatory of Geneva/ 
The high mountain meteorological observatories are four 
in number. They are the observatories of the Pay de 
, Ddme, at an altitude of 1460 metres; of the Pic du Midi j 
, at 2850 metres; of the Mount Ventoux in the department 
of Vaucluse at 1900 metres; and lastly that of the 
Aigottal, formed by a forestry station of the Co venues at 
, 1550 metres, near the little village of Valleraugue. Two 
" meteorological stations of less importance are to be found; 
onto on,MountMbnnier at 2740-metres above Nice; the 
other on the Ballon de Servance, in the Vosges moun¬ 
tains, at a height of r2oo metres. From, each of these six 
stations, now increased taseven by the creation of the 
observatory of Saleve, meteorological despatches are sent 
every day to the central bureau of Paris. As to the astro-; 
nomical observatories, France .possesses eight, without 
counting those Of Algiers; and the Saleve^ These obseryar 
tones are situated at Paris, Meudan*: Be8cah50n r Saint- 
, Genis-Laval’ nd^ LyonBj MarseilleS^Nice, Toulouse, and 
Floirac, hear Bordeaux.' , 

A New, Parachute./ 

A new aviator’s parachute has just been invented by an 
officer attached ,to the aeronautic 'service at Vincennes; 
Captain Couade of the Engineers, - The delicate point of 
/these parachutes consists, as is well known* in the manner 
of assuring .the development of the parachute, at the right 
moment,] without any possible mishap. ' M. Lecorum, who 
. has presented Captain Couade’s notice to the Academy of 
BcienceaVshowed that the,problem had been solved very 
ragemquslyby means of A little auxiliary parachute, which, 
-placed at the back of the aeroplane, is Joined to the large 
parachute bya direct machinery; "A simple manoeuvre 
caff" unfasten the* little parachute} which, under theIn¬ 


fluence of the speed of the aeroplane, draws back the large 
parachute and causes its development. The resistance of 
the large parachute is so great that the aeroplane upheld 
descends gently and vertically to earth. To avoid any 
sudden movements a brake regulates the manoeuvre of the 
development of the little auxiliary parachute. 
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Comp Us Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de ^Academic 
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Sulphur Liberated by the Action of Water on 
Sulphurous Acid.-—E. fungfleisch and L. Brunei.—The 
sulphur set free by the decomposition of sulphurous acid 
is soft sulphur, but its state is dependent upon the tem¬ 
perature at which the separation occurs. Above 1x3°, the 
melting-point of octahedral sulphur, it iB fused to a liquid 
which on cooling crystallises in a form which differs 
according to the temperature. If the mixture is kept below 
ioo° the sulphur still fuses; and after fusion is precipitated 
in crystalline; masses or in liquid droplets which finally 
crystallise. At 68-^70° it separates in the form of very 
minute spherical globules; which form agglomerations 
when heated. In this state the substance has the 
characteristic properties of soft sulphur. When the reaction 
between sulphurous acid and water takes place at the 
ordinary temperature it occurs very slowly, and the 
sulphur formed isxrystalline. 

Negative PhOtocatalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide- 
Victor Henri and Rend Wurmser—When traces of various 
substances, soda, iodine, are added to hydrogen 
peroxide it becomes stable towards "the ultra-violet rays. 
It is possible that in many cases of catalysis by ferments 
or colloidal metals the poisons, or antiferments act upon 
the substance undergoing transformation, and not upon 
the: diastase or catalyst. There is a very close relation 
between the action of* certain; ferments and that of the 
ultra-violet rays. N ; T * ' :/’ ' 

Quantitative Separation Of Chromium and 
Aluminium. Analysis of Chromite.—FI Bounce and A. 
Deshayes.—The Reparation of chromium and aluminium can 
be effected by subjecting them to the action of a mixture of 
chlorine, and sulphur dichloride, which gives satisfactory 
"results, provided that ammonium sulphate is added to the 
mixed oxides if more than sq per cent of chromic oxide is 
. present. With mixtures containing less, than 50 per cent 
of chromic oxide there is always a smalt residue which is 
not attacked/ In order to bring about the complete 
chlorination of chromite the mineral must previously be 
heated to a red heat with mercuric sulphate*/ :After 
chlorination the constituents of the mixture can be separated 
into three groups i— (i.) The non-volatile chlorides'of mag¬ 
nesium and, calcium „$/ (».} ;the' volatile chloride of 
Chromium which is . insoluble in water ; (Hi.) the volatile 
chlorides of iron and aluminium which are very soluble in 
water- This method of analysing chromite i$ very rapid, 
but the silica (which remains with the non-volatile chlorides) 
cannot be estimated by means of it; , / - 

No, 5, August 4, 29x3. ; 

Absorption of Ultra-violet Rays by Mineral Dyes 
in AqueoUs Solution.—MM. Massol and Faucoh.— 
Different -mineral colouring matters*- e*g* f potassium 
ferrocyanide, copper sulphate, potassium chromate, absorb 
the invisible ultra-violet rays Unequally/ . The absorbent 
action of synthetic Organic dyes is much greater than that 
of the mmeral dyes, but^it is of the same order qualita¬ 
tively, and broad absorption bands, ifthey exist, are found 
in the same regions of the spectrum. 


io Meetings for the Week . , c *oSK{; x 9 lf $ * 


R 61 e of Uranium Salts as Photochemical Catalysts. 
—franiei Berthelot and Henry Gaudechon.—No 
fluorescent or radio-active substances which the authors 
have examined accelerate photochemical reactions, with 
the exception pf Cranium salts. The action of the uranium 
salts is limited to a special class of reactions, namely, the 
decomposition of linear acids, particularly if they are 
dibasic or complex. These reactions occur spontaneously 
in ultra-violet light,b&t the photocatalyst makes them 
take place in visible light; thus it lowers the vibratory 
frequency of the photochemical reaction in the same way 
as an ordinary catalyst lowers the temperature of a 
chemical reaction. 

Products of Incomplete Reduction of Ceric Oxide. 
'sL-A. Damiens,—In 1902 Sterba described a, new com¬ 
pound which he called cerium oxycarbide, CeCg^CeOa. 
He obtained it by the action of a limited quantity- of carbon 
upon teric oxide, in Mbissan*s electric furnace. The in¬ 
vestigation of the process, however, appears to show that 
the product is really a mixture of cerium oxide and carbide. 
The reduction of ceric oxide by carbon apparently takes 
place ;ih three stages; — 2CeOa+C*»Ce203 + CO. 
s Geap3aiaCeCj yeCg« CeC^ 4 * C. 

-5> 1 ■' No.^AugGSt ll r 19 13*' 

Quantitative Study of the Absorption of Ultra-] 
violet Rays by'Acids of the' gthylenic Series.-—Jean 
Bieleckr and Victor Henrk—The ethylene bond increases 
the absorption power for ultra-violet rays in the elhylenic 
acids the increase being greater the nearer the double 
bond is to the carboxyl group. The geometrical isomers, 
fumarlq and maleic acids, and mesaconic and citracohic 
. acids,, have, different powers of absorption, the cis form 
, absorbing less than tbe trans form. From the. authors* 
results the following general law can be enunciated:— 
With a "substance of formula A B C the constant of 
molecular absorption E is equal to a product a be 
. . . a ft . . . in which «, b , c are factors corresponding 
to the different molecular groups A, B, C, and a, $ ♦ . . 
are factors which indicate the bonds, configurations, and 
reciprocal positions of these groups, 

Molecular Weight of Sulphuric Anhydride.—H. 
Giran.—The author has determined the heat of 
vaporisation L of liquid S 0 3 , and also the heat of solidi¬ 
fication S. Then applying de Forcrand’s formula, 

■=» molecular weight, he concludes that the simple 

formula S 0 3 represents thb molecule of the gaseous an¬ 
hydride at the moment of vaporisation. 

y-Phenyl-oxyCrptpnic Acid.—J. Bougault.—The 
more detailed study of the behaviour of ‘y-phenyl- 
oxycrotonic acid shows that the formula 
CeH5.CHOH.CH~CH.CO3H agrees best yrith its chief 
reactions, although the evidence in its favour is not abso¬ 
lutely decisive. It is noticeable that the transformation of 
tt-phenyloxycrotonic acid into y-phenyloxcrotonic acid is 
limited by the inverse reaction and is reversible. 

BerichU dvr Deutschen Chemischm Qesellsckaft. 

Vol. xlvi., No. it, 1913. 

Preparation of Hexamethylbenzene. — Hans 
Reckleben and Johannes Scheiber.-yWhen ah equi- 
molecular mixture of the vapour of .methyl alcohol and 
acetone is led over heated aluminium oxide large 
quantities of hexamethylbenzene are obtained. Probably 
mesitylene is first formed and reacts with the methyl 
alcohol under the influence pf the catalyst. Aro¬ 
matic hydrocarbons can be methylated in presence of 
aluminium oxide by the action of roetbyLalcohol, but the 
acetone-methyl alcohol mixture gives better-yields. Hexa- 
methylbenzene can easily be brominated, but the authors 
have not ascertained for certain whether the product is the 
hexabromide. 

Action of Methyl Magnesium Iodide on Silicon 
Hexachlodde.—Geoffrey Martin.—If a molecule of 


methyl magnesium iodide is allowed to act on one mole¬ 
cule of silicon hexachloride in ethereal solution no volatile 
methyl derivative of SfeClg is obtained, but a yellow 
powder which is insoluble in acids and in organic solvents 
separates. Its composition is represented, by the formula 
CH 3 .Si60i 3 H9, One grm. of it when treated with potash 
solution yields 169 cc. of hydrogen, and probably the 
molecule contains three pairs of silicon atoms directly 
united with one another. When the substance is heated 
to temperatures of from 200°—400° it gives a mixture of 
hydrogen and methane, yielding finally a silicon compound 
which contains no carbon. 

Autoxidation of Chromous Salts.—Jean Piccard.— 
In neutral or acid solution chromous salts on autoxidation 
yield chromic acid as well as chromic salts, Intermediate 
products of great oxidising power are formed, and are 
stable for an appreciable time. They can be titrated 
separately and comprise two oxides, one of which is very 
unstable while the other is rather more stable. The 
existence of another oxide, which h not stable for an ap¬ 
preciable time, must be assumed. No formulae can as yet 
be definitely ascribed to these oxides, but the first is 
probably O;Cr. 0 . 0 .Cr:O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Change of Addresfe.—Messrs. Haseltine, take, and 
Co., Patent Agents, announce that their present address 
is 28, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
having removed from 7 and 8, Southampton Buildings. 

The Chemical Society of the University of 
Liverpool.—This Society, which celebrates its twenty- 
first anniversary this session, will hold its Annual Dinner 
on Saturday, November 29, at the Midland Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool. Full particulars can be obtained from W. M. 
Inmak, Hon. Sec,, University, Liverpool. 

Faraday Society.—A General Discussion on ** tfhe 
Passivity of Metals” will take place^mL^We^ffesday, 
November 12 next, in thf rooms, of the Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, London, W. The meeting will be 
open to Fellows of the Chemical Society, Members of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
the Physical Society of London, and the Institute of 
Metals. Others interested in the subject desirous of being 
present should apply to the Secretary of the Faraday 
Society. Tfie President-elect, Sir Robert Hadfield, F.R.S., 
will preside, and the following provisional programme 
has been arrangedDr. G. Senter will open tbe Dis¬ 
cussion with a general Introduction to the subject; Dr. G. 
Grube (Dresden) will read a paper on “ SoA Anodic and 
Cathodic Retardation Phenomena and thefc rearing upon 
the Theory ol 'Passivity”; Dr. D. Reichinstein (Zurich) 
will read a paper on “ Interpretation of Recent Experi¬ 
ments Bearing on the Problem of the Passivity of Metals” ; 
Mr., H.S. Allen will read a paper on “Photo-electric 
Activity of Active and Passive Irons.” Communications 
will be read from Prof. Dr. G. Schmidt (Munster); Prof. 
Dr. Max LeBlanc (Dresden) 5 Prof. Dr. E. Schoch 
(Texas) ; Prof. Dr. Gunther Schulze (Reichsanrtalt 
Charlottenburg). The meeting will then be open for 
general diacussion. Sir Robert Hadfield, Dr, J. Newton 
Friend, Mr. R. N. Lennox, and others will show 
specimens of non-corrodible metals and alloys. Members 
desirous of contributing papers to the Discussion or 
‘exhibiting any specimens are requested to communicate at 
once with the Secretary. 

~ MEETINGS FORJTHE WEEK. 

Thursday, 30th;—Chadwick Public Lectures, 5. (The University, 
Bristol); u Physiological Principles of Heating 
■ _ and Ventilating," by Dr. Leonard Hill. 

Erratum.— P. 188, col. a, line 3, for “irregularities’* read u regu¬ 
larities." 
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NEW, RESEARCHES' ON LIQUID CRYSTALS.* 

By O. LEHMANN. 

(Concluded from p, 204). 

IV. Swelling up of Liquid Crystals and Myelin Forms . 

If water is continually added to anhydrous neutral am¬ 
monium oleate the crystals of this salt disappear, and 
more and more crystals of the liquid-crystalline neutral 
ammonium oleate appear until finally they only are present, 
as has already been shown. At this stage the quantity of 
water added is just sufficient to convert the anhydrous 
into the hydrated oleate, and the amount of water contained 
in the latter can be accurately expressed in numbers, if the 
mixing is performed on the balance and the result is con¬ 
tinually tested by; the microscopic examination of small 
specimens. If the liquid-crystalline hydrate of ammonium 
oleate thus obtained is placed on a glass plate and rubbed 
up with more water by means of a spatulum, it is found 
that (until certain limits are reached) these further quan 
titles of water are completely taken up by the substance^ 
The latter does not change into a paste of liquid crystals 
and water, into a heterogeneous mass, but it remains 
homogeneous, takes up a larger volume and swells up, 
finally being converted into a more sticky substance, the 
double refraction of which is smaller for equal thickness 
(Note 8). In order to prevent the hydrolytic decomposi¬ 
tion of the oleate it is better to use ammonia instead of 
water. The dissolved ammonia has a protective action 
without having any ill effect, since there is no basic am¬ 
monium oleate, so that the ammonia is not taken up by 
the mass." ~ ' ' 

Swelling up is generally a process of a chemical nature. 
Thus the anhydride of calcium sulphate swells up xn v damp 
air, forming gypsum, i.e, t hydrated calcium sulphate. A 
solution of the anhydride in water is first formed, and since 
it is saturated with. gypsum the latter crystallises opt, 
then a corresponding f resh quantity of anhydride dissolves, 
and this process is continued until finally all the anhydride 
is converted .into gypsum. In aqueous -solution the 
swelling up is not.seen, because the gypsum, dissolves too 
readily in water. The fact that it can be observed in,the 
case of ammonium oleate is due to the insolubility of the 
hydrated product resulting from ; the swelling. It can re¬ 
main for a long time in contact with a large' excess of 
water, but. it gradually forms a colloidal solution (soap 
- water) (see F.: Goldschmidt and L. Weissman, Kolloid- 
Zeit.i i xu. v i8), the dissolved substance breaking up 
to form small solid, particles in suspension, which can no 
longer be detected by Ordinary microscopical methods^ 
Probably a hydrate with a still larger, percentage bfwater - 
is formed* ^ By the addition cif salt (ammonium chloride or 
bromide", &c.) the process is, reversed and a liquid solution, 
rich in water, is formed, while no such addition is made 
the process is irreversible, 

R. Virchow was the-first to Observe these swelling up 
phenomena in the investigation pf animal tissues and parts 
of themerve substances (Arch, Path, Anat., 1853, vi., 562, 
" Oh the Wide Distribution of a Substance Analogous to 
Nerve Marrow in Animal Tissues.” He compares the process 
, to that occurring when starch is put into warm water; see 
also, O. Lehmdnn, “ Molecularphysik,” r888, i., 546, 
Sect, 3 and 4). Virchow was of the opinion that they are 
the characteristic peculiarity of a definite substance formed 
in the organism, whihh he called myelin. He did not 

* Abridged from' SitfungsbtrichU der HHdelbtrger Akadmit der 
Wissenschaftungi 19X3, A, xiil.! 


attempt to find a physical explanation of the peculiar 
thread and drop-shaped forms resulting from the process; 
they appeared to him to be a phenomenon necessarily 
accompanying, the swelling up process, and of secondary 
importance.. 

F. W. Beneke. (“ Studien fiber, das Vorkommen, die 
Verbreitung und die Funktion von Gallenbestandteilen in 
den thierischen und pfianzlichen Organismen,” Giessen, 
1862) succeeded in obtaining similar formations by intro¬ 
ducing crystals of cholesterin into soap water, and also by 
adding to pure water the residue obtained by the, evapora¬ 
tion of the alcoholic extract of boiled yolk of egg, as 
Goblez had already observed (after Virchow)* 

C. Neubauer ( loc . cit. t 1866, xxxvi., 303) then showed 
that a definite substance, ** myelin,” of which these swelling 
up phenomena wer,e characteristic, does not exist, and that 
the same “ myelin forms ” are obtained when pure oleic 
acid and aqueous ammonia are brought together. Since 
the latter combines with the oleic acid to form neutral 
ammonium oleate hydrate, he might have further con¬ 
cluded that this hydrate must give myelin forms when 
brought into contact with ammonia. He did not make 
this inference, and the mention of the use pf oleic acid led 
G. Quincke to put forward his theory, recently revived by 
A; Mlodziejowski (neglecting the tact that the acid is 
decomposed by ammonia), that the myelin forms consisted 
of a thick paste of solid ammonium oleate crystals in an 
envelope of oleic acid, a theory which was proved to be 
untenable (G. Quincke, Wied. Ann 1894, Hii., 603 ; see 
also J. Gad, ArcHv. Phys 1878, p. 181; G. Quincke, 
Archiv . Phys., 1879, xix., 129 ; E. Brucke, Wien. 
Sitsungsber ., 1879, iii., 79,267; Famintzin, Bull, Acad. 
St. Peiersb., 1884, xxix., 414; O. Lehmann, “ Molekular- 
physik, 1888, i., 523). He gives the following summary 
of itThe oleic acid with much alkali and a little water 
forms at the surface of contact with, freshly introduced 
water thin layers of oleic acid, which rapidly surround 
either the remaining Soap crystals or those freshly formed 
(neutral or acid alkali salt of oleic acid with water of 
crystallisation), and form the myelin structures. These 
myelin forms alter, the liquid oleic acid skin giving up 
water to the soap crystals, . The volume ofthese soap 
crystals, which gradually, alter and break up, is thus in¬ 
creased. The resulting soap solution periodically exceeds 
the limits of the oleic acid, and aqueous liquid produces 
eddies and peculiar movements. This spreading out and 
the Sowing of the liquid may draw out thenoHow envelopes . 
of oleic acid filled with soap crystals to form long hollow 
threads of oleic acid, filled with sticky masses or soap 
crystals. In consequence of the surface tension at the 
bounding surface of the oleic acid and surrounding liquid 
these threads of oleic acid collect together and form hollow 
balls or bubbles. These hollow bubbles filled with aqueous 
soap solution or sticky masses of soap are displaced oy the 
periodic spreading out of the soap solution at the surface 
of the skin of oleic acid, both in the surrounding aqueous 
liquid and also along the hollow threads of oleic acid, and 
run together to form one or more larger hollow halls or 
bubble^** I was at first misled by these statements, be?, 
cause T- thought I had observed phenomena which Con¬ 
firmed them. In particular I thought I could demonstrate 
the existence of a skin of. oleic acid and. of differences of 
surface tension Which might cause -the formation of the 
peculiar forms, although I had already realised that it was 
not a question of solid but only of Jiquid (or, at any rater 
fluid) ammonium oleate crystals. From my continued experi¬ 
ments (with other substances also)-! gradually came to the 
conclusion that Quincke’s theory is j untenable, Is due to 
different optical illusions, and gives no explanation of the 
phenomena, (Wied. Ann, ,1895, 77 * > 4 **' 

xix. 1 22, 407; igo6,‘ xx,, 63; ** Die schemhar lebenden 
Kristalle,” Esslingen, 1907; Biolog, Zentralbl., 1908, p. 
481; w Die neue Welt der flussigen Ktistalle,” 1911, p. 
264). The hypothetical oleic acid, envelope of the myelin 
forms does not exist, and thus^there Is no question of dif¬ 
ferences of surface tension. 1 Tlie, myelin forms are only 
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liquid crystals of peculiar molecular structure.^ Their sur¬ 
face tension is the same at all places, and their formation 
is due to the action of the same shaping force which, in 
conjunction with alterations of surface tension owing to 
swelling up, determines the shape of liquid crystals. 
(Note 9). In any.case it cannot be directly deduced from 
the known facts that we are dealing with forces which are 
not known in Physics, and the study of which will prob¬ 
ably explain many actions which cannot be understood 
from a physical point of view, but which come into play 
in the organic kingdom ; for the myelin forms and the ap 
parently living crystals allied to them are the only lifeless 
structures which exhibit close analogies to the organism, 
which consists of the same molecules as lifeless substances 
The normal liquid crystals of neutral ammonium oleate 
hydrate are converted continuously into the myelin forms, 
although the water is taken up only in stochiometric pro¬ 
portions, i.*., by definite amounts.. If we assume that 
besides the hydrate existing in the form of normal liquid 
cfyatals only one other richer in water can exist, its com¬ 
position being given by the greatest amount of water 
which the liquid crystals can take up, we can explain the 
J steady;teansition by supposing that the two liquid-crystal - 
lifts hydrates can form mixtures in ail proportions, and 
that these mixed crystals appear more liquid and show less 
deviation of the rays resulting from doable refraction for 
equal thickness, the more they contain of the hydrate 
which is richer in water. 

‘ If continually increasing quantities of water, or better 
stilt (for reasons already stated) aqueous ammonia, are 
added to a solution of the normal liquid-crystalline mass 
in alcohol, the corners become more and more rounded off 
while the individual crystals get shorter. If the crystals 
were originally scarcely visible in ordinary, light because 
their indices of refraction were nearly the same as that of 
the mother-liquor, as the quantity of water in the solution 
incteases their outlines become more distinct, so that it is 
not necessary to use crossed Nicols in order to see them. 
Their extinction between the latter finally becomes ab¬ 
normal, fan structures being formed at various places, 
probably because the leaflet-shaped molecules endeavour 
to arrange themselves parallel to the curved surface. If 
the chrysalis form changes into the spherical form the 
structure becomes perfectly sphaerolithic; the spheres in 
every position between crossed Nicols show the black cross 
of aphaero-crystals (Note 10), 

This molecular structure, the arrangement of the 
molecular leaflets parallel to the surface, the optical axis j 
being everywhere perpendicular to the latter, is characteristic 
of the myelin forms, which are to a certain extent liquid 
sphaero-crystals drawn out to form little rods. Occa¬ 
sionally, but by no means invariably, they are hollow, 
the liquid-crystalline mass appears as a crust on a central 
part formed of isotropic liquid mother-liquor. The orienta¬ 
tion of the molecules is then the result.of the influence of 
the outer as well as' the inner surface. In most cases the 
hollowness is only ,an illusion produced because the water 
contained in the mass alters by leaps and bounds from the 
interior outwards, or'because the structures are on glass 
and at the places in question, like other liquid crystals, 
become semi-isotropic, and thus appear dark between 
crossed Nicols. Tne structure of myelin forms can be 
seen best if the alcoholic solution of the ammonium oleate, 
in which isolated liquid crystals have separated, is placed 
under a cover-glass shaped like a watch glass (concave 
side upwards), and ammonia is allowed to flow round it. 
In consequence of the contact movement the alcoholic 
solution makes arch-shaped incursions into the ammonia, 
and vigorous mixing of the two liquids takes place owing 
to diffusion. Just at the boundary the alcoholic solution 
which has diffused into the ammonia may persist. But as 
it presses forward and mixes more with water the am¬ 
monium oleate is precipitated in the form of very small 
chrysalis-like liquid crystals. There are only a few of 
them, as the solution mixes with ammonia only with 
difficulty. Conversely the ammonia penetrates into the 


arching paxts of the alcoholic solution, and causes the 
formation of a precipitate of liquid crystals which unite to 
form a semi-isotropic crust, all the molecular axes arranging 
themselves perpendicularly to the surface. Thus the 
beginning of a kind of hollow myelin formation results, 
the interior being filled with alcoholic mother liquor. As 
the diffused water penetrates further, which is furthered by 
the formation of currents in consequence of contact move¬ 
ments, the myelin forms separate as drops which are 
surrounded with a liquid-crystalline skin. ^Numbers of 
such drops run together to form a frothy mass, the frothy 
walls of which are semi-isotropic liquid crystalline lamellae, 
while the inside of the cells consists essentially of aqueous 
soap solution. 

If instead of the alcoholic solution pure liquid crystal¬ 
line ammonium oleate hydrate is used the same diffusion 
processes take place, but they are confined to the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the limiting surface, and are only 
manifested by the effect that hydrate richer in water is 
formed there and continually goes over into that already 
present. At places where by the adsorption power of the 
glass this hydrate possesses semi-isotropic structure, so that 
the principal axes (optical axes) of the molecules are per¬ 
pendicular to the surface of the glass, the same also holds 
good for the hydrate richer in water. The so-called oily 
streaks clearly appearing between crossed Nicols go con¬ 
tinuously over into the likewise bright looking margins of 
the. myelin forms (see “ Die rique Welt der flussigen 
KristaHe,’* 1911, p, 196; this can be seen very Well on 
the addition of eosio, when the formation of myelin , forms 
is very incomplete). Owing to the formation of this 
hydrate the consistency of. the mass as well as Its surface 
tension becomes very small at the places in question, and 
as the volume is increased owing to the absorption of 
water the projections known as “myelin forms” result. 
The fact that they take the form of a cylinder, and the 
diameter of the cylinder remains the same when further 
swelling up occurs, is explained by the difference of the 
surface tensions of tbre swollen and unswollen parts which 
always remain the same. My earlier statements (Wied. 
Ann., 1895, ivi., 780) must thus be corrected, .difference of 
surface tension between soap and oleic acid being replaced 
by that between swollen and unsworn parts; The pressing 
out of the snake-like apparently living crystals of para- 
aaoxvcinnamic acid ethyl ester [Ann. Phys ., 1906, xix., 
24, Pigs. 26—-29) may be explained by supposing that 
monobromonaphthaUn is more readily taken up at the 
flattened parts of the spheres. It may also be explained 
by the shaping force of the liquid crystals, the molecules 
of which endeavour to assume a sphaerolithic arrange¬ 
ment, but owing to the continued swelling up of the mass 
a cylinder with equal diameter and the same radical struc¬ 
ture attaches itself to the hemisphere originally formed, 
The leaflet-shaped molecules are grouped in concentric 
circles about the axis just as in the sphaerolithic arrange¬ 
ment they are grouped in concentric spherical surfaces 
about the mid-point. 

When the myelin forms come in contact with the glass 
both above and , below them the molecular axes arrange 
themselves perpendicularly to the latter. Where the mass 
touches the glass it becomes semi-isotropic and thus appears 
dark between crossed Nicols; the walls only in section 
exhibit fan structure, as I have stated before (Wied. Ann. f 
1895, Ivi., 786, Fig. 19). It is therefore easy to be deluded 
into thinking that one is dealing with bubbles filled with 
isotropic liquid. With larger specimens, such as are 
formed when alcohol is added to the ammonium oleate, or 
if ammonium linoleate, which forms analogous liquid 
crystals as well as myelin forms is added, one can recog¬ 
nise in this apparently isotropic liquid “ oily streaks ” and 
“conical alterations of structure,” which clearly show the 
nature of the irtenor of the myelin forms. After taking 
away the cover-glass by teasing with a mounted needle it 
may be proved that the interior has actually a gelatinous 
(or sticky) consistency. The expression is not quite 
correct, for a jelly is a heterogeneous substance of a 
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spongy or frothy nature, which in consequence of the 
presence of solia threads or lamellae, or on account of the 
surface tension ot the cell walls of the froth, shows a kind 
of perfect elasticity. The similar phenomenon appearing 
in the case' of the myelin forms, that the mass after teasing 
endeavours to reassume its original form, and therefore 
appears gelatinous, on the other hand depends upon 
another cause, namely, the shaping force of the liquid 
crystals, which conditions the shape of the myelin forms 
and differs both from elasticity and from surface tension, 
although, as has been said above, it is to he regarded as 
the effect of molecular forces. • 

, As at least two different hydrates of ammonium oleate 
are concerned in the mixing it would be expected, as in 
other cases of the formation of mixed crystals of non- 
isomorphous substances (Zeit. Kristallog 1877, i., 483, 
528; 1883, viii., 433; Zeit. Phys . Ckem., 1887, i., 15 ; 
1891, viii., 543 * r Wied . Ann., 1894, li., 47; “Flussige 
Knstalle,” 1904, pp. 150—182; “ Diescheinb. lebl., Krist., 
1907, p. 52; “ Die neue Welt der flussigen Kristalle,” 1911, 
p. 122; Verb, d . Karlsr. Nat * Ver ., 1913, xxv.), that the 
structure of the myelin forms would show deviations from 
the normal structure just as the structure of crystal drops 
suffers spiral distortion owing to the presence of foreign 
substances, the distortion manifesting itself in the efforts 
of the drops to rotate, in rotation of the plane of polarisa¬ 
tion, &c, (Ann. Phys., igoo; ii., 649, 687; 1905, xviii., 
808 ; “ Flussige Kristalle,” 1904, pp. 28—34, Tables XIV. 
—XVII.; Phys. Zeit., xgzx , xiu, 540; Ann. Phys., 1911, 
xxxv., 193; Heidelb . Sitzungsber., tgn, No. 22, Tables 
VL—VIII.; 19x2, No. *3, Table III.; Fig. 64; Ann. 
Phys., 1912, xwcir., *05). As a matter of fact the myelin 
forms show a tendency tojrotate, the result of which is that 
if la cylindrical thread cannot turn freely, for instance, 
because the end is twisted and touches the glass, or because 
it has run into the, swelling mass, the one part of the thread 
twists round the other or they both form a double spiral. 

The supposition that the myelin forms are of the nature 
of mixed crystals is confirmed by their frequently stratified 
structure, which can be explained only by a difference in 
the character of the deposited layers. As these layers 
have everywhere the same thickness, although the myelin 
form steadily grows, it follows that the later layers are 
not simply deposited on the former, as in ordinary stratified 
mixed crystals, but that the structure grows by inter¬ 
penetration of water molecules (swelling Up), just as the 
growth of an organism is due hot to apposition but to 
Intussusception. Even foreign substances can be taken up 
in the myelin forms, but they possess the same power ot 
self purification as other crystals (Zeit. Kristallogr. , 1877, 
i., 487; ”Moiekular-physik,” 1888, L, 345; “Flussige 
Kristalle,” 1904,, p.,137; u Die neue Welt der flSssigen 
Kristalle,” 1911, p. 330; Phys. Zeit., 1910, xi., 44;- 
Umschau r 19x0, xiv.,950). Thus, for example, if different 
aniline colours are added to the ammonium oleate or am¬ 
monia, the myelin forms do not take uj> the colour. 
Prepared myelin forms; only become a faint blue very 
slowly »n in ammoniacal solution of methylene blue, even 
if the concentration of the dye is very high. But if they 
are formed in. such a solution theyacquireah intense pure 
blue colour, while the solution is decolorised. (The colour 
of the solution is more violet than blue). Probably a new 
compound is formed which can only slightly diffuse into 
the liquid crystals, or not at all, but which can be deposited 
to a considerable extent if it is firmly bound by the adsorp¬ 
tion power during the growth of the crystal. The effect is 
even more striking if in the preparation of myelin forms 
instead of pure ammonia the almost colourless solution of 
gentian violet in ammonia is used. The freshly formed 
myelin forms become deep violet, although both solutions, 
in the mixed zone of which they appear, are colourless. 
As the formation of the myelin forms is only a little in¬ 
fluenced by the addition of dyes, their use is to be recom¬ 
mended. for demonstrations of the phenomena, for the 
intensely coloured structures stand up well against the 
colourless ground (Note xi). 


To a certain extent the myelin forms can absorb am¬ 
monium ricinoleate, which gives the same liquid crystals 
as oleic and linoleic acids, The formation of myelin 
forms ceases* however, when the percentage is large, as 
would be expected, for ammonium ricinoleate cannot 
yield myelin forms of itself, probably because it is too 
readily soluble in aqueous ammonia. 

On projection the myelin forms always appear yellowish 
on a white ground. There seems to be a sort of dissipation 
of light as in the Tyndall effect, which must be caused by 
the deviation of the molecules from parallelism. 

When the action of the water (or. better still, ammonia) 
is continued, the arrangement of the molecules in myelin 
forms is finally lost, and they disappear, giving, as has 
been already said, a soap solution. By the addition of 
salts (ammonium chloride or bromide) and some alcohol, 
chrysalis-like structures can be precipitated from such 
solutions; these must be regarded as hollow liquid crystals, 
the interior of which is filled with isotropic liquid. First 
of all droplets of concentrated oleate solution separate out, 
and on their surfaces, in consequence of continued electro¬ 
lytic action, a semi-isotropic liquid-crystalline skin is 
formed. By the flowing together of such hollow sphaero- 
crystals complicated structures result, which like masses of 
froth are divided internally into several divisions by plane 
(liquid crystalline) lamellae (Note 12). 

The swelling up of liquid crystals recalls the swelling up 
of starch grains, which show a black cross between mixed 
crystals, and are thus probably sphaerolithic formations, 
(<?/., on the other hand, O. Malfitano and A. Moschikoff, 
Comptes Retidus, 1913, clvi., 1412) or crystals of white of 
egg (Schimper, Zeit, Kristallog., x88x, v., ,13*; St. 
Bondzynski and E. £oja, Zeit. Phys. Chem. t i8g 4 , xix., i ; 
A. Wichmann, Ifcd., i8gg, xxvii., 575), which can take on 
an intense coloration,, or haemoglobin crystals (A. Rollet, 
Sitzungsber. der Wiener Ahad ., 1862, [2], xlvi., 65).: The 
absorption of foreign substances by zeoliths. and other solid 
crystals (F. Rtnne, '« Fortscbritte der Mineralogie, Kristal- 
lographie, und Petrographic,” 19x3, iii., * 5 g) may be an 
allied j}heri0menon,,as also the migration of silver ions in 
silver iodide crystals (O. Lehmann, Wied. Ann., 1889, 
xxxviii., 396) and tfre artificial coloration of crystals by 
radium rays; ( 0 . Dqelter; “Das Radium und dieFarben,” 
Dresden, rgfio), phenomena which shpw that the structure 
of crystals can be obtained by the molecular directive 
force, in dpite of the loosening influence of thermic motion. 
Since new molecules are obtained by the, puffing np, the 
preservation of the structure must be due to the fact that 
the new molecules are regularly arranged in consequence 
of the molecular directive force, as in polymorphic changes 
{Zeit. Kristallogr ., 1877, L, 107), and the solution of 
hydrated salts (loc. tit., p. 102, Table, V„ Figs, x—4). 
We are forced to the conclusion that the diffusion of water 
ffees not take place under the influence of osmotic pressure 
as the theory .of “solid solutions” assumes, i.e., by the 
interpenetration of molecules of water between the .mole¬ 
cules of crystals, but (as in the migration of ions) from 
molecule to molecule, in such a way that molecules at the 
surface which have taken up water give it up to inner 
molecules containing less water, and that it is then 8imi- 


' Notes* ■ *•„*' ( . 

8. The displacement of the rays seems, to be the.same 

for equal amounts of the original substance. ; 1 ^ 

9. The experiment which I brought forward in favour 

of the influence of oleic acid was faulty \Wied. Ann., 
1894 Iv *m 77 6 > 2). Apparently an accidental current 

in the liquid produced the opposite effect *0 that which 
ought to have been seen. , The myelin for ms hardly appear, 
or are altogether absent where there is free oleic acid, hut 
are very abundant where no oleic acid is, present. To a 


passca on to moiecuies wnicn are still further in and 
are poorer in water. Swelling up thus consists in con¬ 
tinual dissociation and reproduction Of molecules containing 
water, according to the law of mass action. 
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very small extent they result from acid ammonium ole ate, 
and then only because some neutral oleate is, formed by 
contact with water, 

io, Specially fine, crystals,of this kind can be obtained 
by cooling hot solutions of cholesterin with cetyl alcohol 
orelaidimc acid in a very little'alcohol, As they separate 
' they fall into a state of rapid motion, which is due to the 
local change of composition of the solution caused by the 
- separation; this change of composition leads to differences 
of surface tension, and hence contact movement like that 
nf camphor on water. It recalls the Brownian molecular 
movement. During the formation of myelin forms in 
water, when growth and solution continually alternate, 
sometimes violent movements which have the same origin 
occur. ' 

, ii. 0* Quincke (loc. cit.) has also observed the absorp¬ 
tion of methylene blue, but he ascribes it to the hypothetical 
. envelope of oleic acid, as oleic acid takes up the colour 
fi'otri aqueous solutions. 

12, In some cases I also obtained comma shaped struc¬ 
tures, club-shaped at one end, and diminishing by degrees 
towards the other. I could not determine the conditions 
' with great accuracy, but they seemed tobe myelin forms, 
the structure ofwbichis greatly altered by the presence of 
foreign substances, ."They appeared in a commercial 
gelatinous ammonium oleate which with ammonia alone 
gave ho myelin fortes but only, on addition of salt. ' 


THE ATOMIC WEIGHT OF TELLURIUM, 
AND A CRITIQUE OF THE BASIC NITRATE 
METHOD OF DETERMINATION. - 

By WM, L. DUDLEY and PAUL C. BOWERS. 

This work is a continuation of the investigation of tellurium, 
begun" by Dudley and Jones, who made a spectrographic 
study of it (Journ. Am. Chern. Soc., xxxiv., 995). Our 
object, in the beginning, was to 'make atomic weight 
determinations of different fractions of tellurium pre¬ 
cipitated by hydrazine hydrochloride, and thus to confirm 
the conclusions reached by Dudley and Jones, that tellurium 
did not suffer decomposition when so treated ; but later it 
was found desirable to make an investigation of the basic 
nitrate method for determining the atomic weight. 

The tellurium used in this investigation was purified as 
described by Dudley and Jones (loc. cit.) There were in 
all twenty fractions of the tellurium, about 6 grms. to the 
fraction, precipitated .by hydrazine hydrochloride. The 
spectrograms taken of the different fractions showed no 
impurities, with the exception of the last one. 

Unless otherwise stated Kahlbaum’s chemically pure 
reagents were used. Ammonia-free water was used for 
all dilutions. 

Very concordant results have been obtained by Kdthner 
(Ann., cccxix.,, i), Norris (ydum.Am. Chm . Sod., xxviii., 
1675), and Flint (Am. Joutn* Set., [4], xxx., 209) with the 
basic nitrate method. Therefore we began the work by 
using this method. Our procedure was as follows'The 
tellurium was dissolved in nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*25), and 
evaporated on a steam-bath at about 70°. The basic 
nitrate which crystallised out was washed with con¬ 
centrated nitric acid, and then dried by heating at 120° in 
a current of air dried by sulphuric acid and phosphorus 
pentoxide. These crystals were then ground in an agate 
mortar. Portions were weighed in a platinum crucible, 
and brought to constant weight by heating in a current of 
dry air at a temperature of 140° for periods of twenty-four 
hours each. The crucible was then placed over a.low 
Bunsen flame, and the temperature very slowly and 
gradually raised to the fusion-point of the dioxide, 

., A Freas electric oven was used for drying the crystals 
and bringing the basic nitrate to constant weight. This 
oven was regulated to vary only a fraction of a degree. In 
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order to draw the air over the basic nitrate, a specially 
constructed glass apparatus was made to fit into the 
oven. 

The fractions Nos. x and 2, when dissolved in nitric 
acid, gave to all appearances the orthorhombic crystals of 
the basic nitrate, but from the solution of the third 
fraction, there separated colourless crystals of perfect 
octahedral form. These proved to be crystals of tellurium 
dioxide. They dissolved with difficulty in a large excess 
of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*25). But from.this nitric acid solu¬ 
tion of the dioxide there would usually separate, on con¬ 
centration, the orthorhombic ciystals of the basic nitrate, 
but sometimes it would separate as the dioxide again. 

Thinking that there might be ‘stop,.difference between 
the tellurium which came down in. -the, octahedral form as 
the -dioxide and that crystallising in the orthorhombic form 
as the baste; nitrate, samples of the two were reduced to the 
elementary state (tellurium), and spectrograms were taken 
qf each; A campari&m pi the spectra was . made but no 
difference wasnoted., Tn order to be sure, of this poirit, it 
was decided to make atomic weight determinations of 
them, so whenever the dioxide crystals appeared they were 
separated from the liquid by decantation, washed with 
concentrated nitric acid, dissolved in nitric acid, sp. gr. 
1-25, and the solution evaporated until the orthorhombic 
crystals separated. Sometimes the dioxide crystals would 
again appear on concentration, as previously mentioned. 
These were treated with more nitric acid (sp., gr., x'35), 
and the operation repeated until only the crystals of the 
basic nitrate form were obtained. In fraction No. 15 especial 
effort was made to avoid the formation of any dioxide 
crystals, by dissolving in a very large excess of acid. 
Then only the orthorhombic crystals were obtained from 
the solution, but they were found to contain inclusions of 
the dioxide. " 

As the amount of basic nitrate obtained from the dif¬ 
ferent fractions was not enough fora series of atomic weight 
determinations, the crystals of the fractions Nos. iij^gir* 
and 4, and Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, Set., first separajifigin 
the orthorhombic form were put togeth er and 4fa crerystals 
of the dioxide which were converted into the basic nitrate 
were grouped in like manner. . 

Fraction Det. aTeOaHNOs. Te 0 2 . TeO*. Atomic 
Portion. Nos, No. Grras. : Grin*. Per cent. wt. 

A 1, 2, 3, and 4 x ,1*74464 4 ; 4 62 °4 83796 130*94 

A 1, 2, 3, and 4 2 1*08072 0*90445 83*689 129*65 

A 1, 2, 3, and 4 3 i*9353 8 1*61476 83*434 126*69 . 

A 1, 2t 3. and 4 4 1*34715 1*60841 83*750 130*39 

* A 1, 2, 3, and 4 5 r*337Q4 1*59490 83*832 131*37 

A 5, 6, 7, and 8 6 2*27174 **9x397 84*251 136*56 

A 5, 6, 7, and 8 7 .1 *61049 1*35653 84*230 136^61 

A 5, 6, 7, and 8 8 1*67029 1*40286 133*13 

. E i, 2, 3, and 4 9 1*55380 1*38070 83*391 126*13 

B 1, 2, 3, and 4 10 1*26647 ,1*05595 83*377 126*04 

B 5*6, 7. and 8 n i*74 I 97 *'4559% 83*455 126-93 

B 5, 6, 7* and $ 12 1*19549 0-99758 83*428 126-62 

B 11 and 12 13 0*59279 0*49295 83*157* 123*58 

B 11 and 12 14 0*60778 0*50670 83*396 125*95 

B 15 15 1*62585 1*39745 85’952 160*78 

B 15 16 1*28903 1*09327 84*813 143*96 

The preceding are the results obtained. For convenience 
of tabulation, the determinations of the portions first 
crystallising as the dioxide are marked “A” and those 
separating from the original solution in the orthorhombic 
crystals qf the basic nitrate, u B. M 
- In all of the atomic weight determinations the weighing 
was made by the method of oscillations. The set of 
weights used was standardised, and the weighings were 
reduced to vacuum. 

As the results were so irregular the method was neces¬ 
sarily abandoned. According to our experience there is 
no certainty of the purity of the basic nitrate crystals. 
From a nitric acid solution the tellurium may crystallise 
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as tellurous acid, tellurium dioxide, and the basic nitrate of 
tellurium according to the temperature and excess of acid 
present. Thus the conditions for crystallisation must be 
yery exact in order to obtain pure crystals of either. 
What all of these conditions are we are not prepared to 
say. The temperature may be regulated and before 
evaporation a large excess of acid may be present; but on 
concentrating the solution it often becomes supersaturated, 
and there is not sufficient nitric acid present to form the 
basic nitrate with all of the tellurium. So the dioxide 
either crystallises out or is held as an inclusion in the 
orthorhombic crystals of the basic nitrate. Such inclusions 
were observed on dose examination with the microscope. 
Also when the dioxide and basic nitrate are together, some 
of the dioxide is always held between the basic nitrate 
crystals, which have a tendency to form rosette clusters. 
This tends toward high results, and with one exception 
determinations marked “A” gave high results. The 
.crystals from the solution of fraction f* B, H No, 15, also 
contained these inclusions*. Although, as said above, only 
orthorhombic crystals separated from this solution, still 
they gave the highest results, owing to the amount of 
dioxide included. v. , 

■ In all;of the determinations marked “ B ” in which the 
basic nitrate,was crystallised out after the dioxide crystals 
had been, separated-from the solution, low results were 
obtained. These low results were due to inclusions of the 
mother liquor, instead of the dioxide, as in the case of high 
results. . These inclusions were also observed under the 
microscope. . Baker and Harcburt (pourn. Chem . Soc. f 
xcix., 1311) conclude from their investigations that some 
of the trioxide basic nitrate may he formed in small 
amounts along with the dioxide basic nitrate of tellurium, 
and in this way they attempt to account for the low results 
of Flint; , . 

That : some of the dioxide may he lost mechanically by 
the gases evolved when the nitrate is decomposed by 
heating should also be taken into consideration. But only 
in one or two instances was there any evidence of this on 
the ltd of the crucible, and these determinations were dis¬ 
carded. Then there is the uncertainty as to whether all 
the oxides of nitrogen are driven off at the fusion-point of 
the dioxide. For all of the reasons given above tye have 
come to the conclusion that this method is not dependable. 

The Tetrabromide Method. , 

Owing to the failure of the basic nitrate method to 
give reliable results, we adopted the tetrabromide method 
for determining the atomic weight of the fractionally pre¬ 
cipitated tellurium', The tetrabromide method presented 
by Baker and Bennett (foura. Chem. Sot. , xci., 1849) is 
very simple, and avoids the danger of .loss due to, trans- 
ferring of material from one vessel tb another, and the 
aixthbrs got exceedingly concordant results. 

- - Baker’s ** Analysed‘ Bromine ’* containing T from o*26 to 
0*46 pet cent bf chlorine was. purified according to the 
method, given by Stas. A, pound of bromine was distilled 
over chemically pure sine oxide and potassium bromide, 
ten, times* tjhe -Amount; of each required for the chlorine 
present being, used. The bromine was then ..treated with 
phosphorus pentoxide in a separatory tunnel, and allowed 
to stand for several hours; Finally, the bromine whb 
drawn off and re distilled. ; - 

Each fraction of the tellurium which had been converted 
into the basic nitrate for the previous method was twice 
evaporated to dryness with hydrochloric acid, then dis-_ 
solved in hydrochloric acid, diluted to the precipitating 
point of the tellurium dioxide with ammonia-free Water, 
and sulphur dioxide passed into the hot solution. The 
tellurium thus precipitated was filtered through hardened 
filter-paper, washed first.with hydrbchloric acid, I: h then 
warm hydrochloric acid, x; 4, ammonia free water until 
free of the chloride, and finally alcohol followed by ether. 
This was firied in ,a vacuum over sulphuric acid in order to 
avoid oxidation of the finely-divided particles of tellurium * 


More sulphur dioxide was passed into the filtrate, and the 
process repeated until all of the tellurium was precipitated. 
The dried precipitated tellurium was then fused into sticks, 
after the method used by Dudley and Jones (loc. tit.), for 
the preparation of electrodes. 

Portions of this fused tellurium were powdered in an 
agate mortar, and placed in the lower bulb of the weighed 
tube, which was specially constructed of Jena glass 
according to the diagram given by Baker and Bennett 
( yourn . Chem. Soc xci., 1857). This was dried to con¬ 
stant weight by heating in the electric oven at 50° in a 
current of air dried by calcium chloride, sulphuric acid, and 
phosphorus pentoxide. The air was then displaced by 
nitrogen. The nitrogen' was obtained by passing air over 
red-hot copper turnings, then through a potassium hy¬ 
droxide solution of pyrogallic acid, and was dried in the 
same way as the air. The purified bromine was run into 
the upper bulb of tbe tube through a funnel with a drawn- 
out stem, and then the tube waS tightly capped. The 
bromine was run down into the tellurium a little at a time, 
until tbe tellurium was all converted into the tetrabromide, 
and some excess of liquid bromine remained. This was 
allowed to stand for about twenty-four hours. The tube 
was then placed in the electric oven, and heated to 50°, 
while a current of dry nitrogen was drawn through it. 
When no tests for bromine with potassium-iodide starch 
paper was obtained' in the nitrogen drawn through the 
tube, the oven was allowed to cool to room temperature. 
The nitrogen was then displaced by dry air and the tube- 
weighed. A similar tube was used as a counterpoise. 

Concordant results were not obtained from the tellurium 
precipitated and cast in sticks as described. Notwith¬ 
standing washing with hydrochloric acid, drying in a 
vacuum, and fusion in hydrogen, the tellurium contained 
some dioxide, and, as was discovered later, some impurities. 
Farts of tbe series i,.a, 3,,and 41 5, 6, 7, and 8; xi and 
12* A and B were put together, and distilled in hydrogen. 
A residue of about o x per cent was left in the boat. This 
residue was- found to contain some carbon, which was 
very probably due to, the hydrogen, although it was 
generated from chemically pure zinc and hydrochloric 
acid ; a slight trace of iron which must have come from 
the cam; of liquid sulphur dioxide, a$ no iron lines were 
previously found in the spectra of the tellurium; some 
tellurium and microscopic- fragments of glass, due to 
shattering the glass tube to remove the fused tellurium. 
This tellurium, when re-distilled, left only a slight colora¬ 
tion in the boat, showing that the one re-distillation was 
sufficient to purify the material. Tbe results of .the deter¬ 
minations are as follows:—Br « 79*92- 

Wt. of Te. Wt, of TeBr*. TofnTeBr^ At. wt. 

Grm,Grms, . Percent. ofTe. 

No. i 0*479816 x‘682387 . 28*520 127*550 

No. 2~ O'296341 1 037049; 28-573 127*897 

No, 3 C43324X 1*5x6746 28*563: 127 8ig 

No..4 0/457782; 1*605684 „ -28*5x0 - r27H87 

. No, 5. 0*32x522 / *126939 28*530 ^27*612 - 

The high results in.these determinations were due to 
Bomb tellurium which was left in the bulb.unattacked by 
the bromine. This was caused by running the bromine 
into the lower bulb too rapidly; thus inclusions of 
tellurium were formed in the tellurium tetrabromide which 
could not broken up by shaking the tube. U is best to *, 
start with, smaller, quantities bf tellurium than those used 
above, because it allows better mixing of the material, and 
thus brings the bromine into contact with all of the 
tellurium. - - 

. The remainder of the„ portions u A,* Fractions Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4 r “B.* Frqctiofts, 1, 2, 3, and 4, also the 
Fraction No. 19 of the telluriura precipitated by hydrazine 
hydrochloride were distilled separately in hydrogen, and 
the atomic weight determinations gave the following;— 
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Fraction Det. Wt of Te. Wt. of TeBr*. Percent At.wt. 

Nos. No. firm. Grms. ofTe. ofTe. 

A.i, 2, 3, and 4 I 0-300558 1-054251 28*509 127-481 

A.x, 2, 3, and 4 2 0-199807 0700947 28-505127*456 

Br, 2, 3, and 4 1 0*22032 0773048 28-500127*425 

B i, 2, 3, and 4 2 0:158161 0*554717 28*512 127-500 

19 1 0*436907 1*532360 28-512 127-500 

19 2 0-29811 1-045485 28-514 127-512 

Average .. .. 28*509 127-479 

These determinations show that there is no separation of 
the tellurium after 19 fractional precipitations by hydrazine 
hydrochloride, and that there is no difference between the 
tellurium which crystallised from the nitric acid solution in 
the octahedral crystals as the dioxide and^ that separating 
in the orthorhombic crystals as the basic nitrate .—journal 
of the American Chemical Society y xxxv., No. 7. 


STUDY OF THE METALLIC TELLURITES.* 

, By VICTOR LBNBER and EDWARD WOLBSENSKY. 

; - t '* ■ { : '' . . _ (Concludcdefroni p. ao6). - -^ 

Magnesium J Tellurite; — This substance was obtained 
from a solution of magnesium chloride by adding a solu¬ 
tion of sodium tellurite. It js,a* white flocculeht precipitate, 
which is, slightly soluble in water. On standing for a 
time m the mother-liquor or in water,, it becomes granular 
and heavy. , - The composition of the precipitate is not 
affected by varying the proportion of the two salts from 
which it is formed* ‘ k 1 ’ 

This tellurite was found to have the composition 
5MgTe0^9Ha0> 'V 

Calculated.—Mg, 10*84 ; Te, 54*91; H a O, 13*94. 

1 Found I.—Mg* 9*98; Te, $5*29; HaO, 13-48. 

Found II.—Mg,—; Te, 54-91; H 9 0, 13*62: 

Found III.—Mg, 9-91 ; Te, 55*39 ; H a O, 13-65. *' 

Found IV.—Mg, g70; Te, 55-10; H a O, 14*29. 

Found V.—Mg, 9 93; Te, 55-59 ; HaO, 13*36. 

In the above table, numbers I., II., and III. were pre¬ 
cipitated from solutions containing excess of sodium 
tellurite, while IV. and V. were precipitated from solutions 
containing an excess of magnesium chloride. 

Owing to the somewhat unusual ratio of the water to 
magnesium tellurite in this compound, a more careful 
study was made of this relation. A quantity of the dried 
precipitate, equivalent to 1 grm. of anhydrous tellurite, 
was heated at various temperatures until the weight 
became constant. Then, from the total water content and 
the loss in weight at each temperature, it was possible to 
calculate the amount of water still retained* 



H a O held by 


H a 0 held by 

Temp. 

1 g. MgTeOj. 

Temp. 

1 g. MgTe03. 

20° 

0*1545 

260° 

0*0758 

xoo° 

0*1360 

300° 

0*0250 

130° 

0*1170 

33 °° 

0*0130 

1 75 ° 

0*0965 

360° 

0-0080 

200° 

0*0860 

400° 

0*0050 

220° 

0*0838 

450 ° 

None 


If these results are plotted in a curve it will be seen 
that at about 260° there is a sharp break in the curve, and 
that the amount of water retained at this temperature is 
very nearly one-half of the original amount, 0*1545 grm. 
Above this temperature there is a rapid falling off in the 
water content, until at 450° all the water can be driven off 
in fifteen minutes. 

This experiment indicates that between 450° and ordi¬ 
nary temperature, there exist at least two definite hydrates 
of magnesium tellurite, namely, 5MgTe0 3 .gHa0, and 

* Journal of the American Chemical Society } *xxxv n No. 6. 
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ioMgTeC>3.9HaO. It might also be noted that the com¬ 
position at ioo 0 , as calculated from the above results, is 
2MgTe0 3 .3Ha0 although this may have no special signi¬ 
ficance, since no data were obtained for temperatures, 
below xoo°. It is also quite evident that most of the water 
in this compound is quite firmly held. 

Barium Tellurite .—To obtain this substance, a solution 
of sodium tellurite was added to a solution of barium 
chloride. A white fiocculent precipitate was obtained, 
which was only slightly soluble m water. Attempts were 
made to obtain barium tellurite in crystalline form blit 
were unsuccessful. Analysis of different samples showed 
a considerable variation in composition. Investigation 
showed that the precipitates always contained barium 
chloride, and sometimes in considerable quantities* This 
barium chloride, could not be washed out completely by 
repeated and long-continued boiling with large quantities 
of water. Accordingly the precipitation was performed in 
dilute solutions, containing exactly equivalent quantities 
of the two salts., Even under these conditions the. ore*' 
cipitates always contained small amounts of barium 
chloride which could not be washed out. 

The analysis of this substance was carried but in the fol¬ 
lowing way. Water was determined as usual. The 
chlorine was determined by precipitation with silver 
nitrate, from a nitric acid solution of the barium tellurite. 



After removing the excess of Silver nitrate by adding hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the barium was precipitated by means of am¬ 
monium sulphate. The filtrate from the barium sulphate 
was evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated re¬ 
peatedly with hydrochloric acid to remove all of the nitric 
acid. Finally from this hydrochloric acid solution the 
tellurium was precipitated by sulphur dioxide and hydra¬ 
zine hydrochloride. The method of volatilisation in 
hydrochloric acid gas could not be used in this case, since 
all of the tellurium could not be driven off without raising 
the temperature so high that barium chloride would 
volatilise. 

The proportion of barium to tellurium was greater than 
the normal salt should have. But in all, cases the pre¬ 
cipitates also contained chlorine in appreciable quantities. 
If the chlorine contained be calculated as barium chloride, 
and the tellurium as normal barium tellurite, the results 
agree with the analysis obtained. This is particularly 
evident in those samples which were precipitated in 
presence of excess of barium chloride. 

Several samples were analysed, in all of which the pro¬ 
portions of barium chloride, tellurite, and water varied 
considerably. The following analyses are typical examples. 
The first sample was precipitated in presence of excess of 
barium chloride; the second one from equivalent quan¬ 
tities of this salt and sodium tellurite* 
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i. Calculated for 8BaTe0 3 5BaCl 2 4H 2 0.—Ba, 49*50 ; 
Te, 28-29 ; Cl, g-82 ; H a O, 1-99. 

Found.—Ba, 48-68 ; Te, 29-23 ; Cl, 9*43 ; H 2 0 , 190, 
2.,Calculated for 2oBaTe0 3 £BaCl 2 2oH 2 0.—Ba, 4189. 
Te, 37-95 ; Cl, o*53; H a 0 , 5-35. 

Found.—Ba, 41*83; Te, 38*33; Cl, 0*53; H 2 0 , 
5-07. 


Cadmium Tellurite.— This salt was obtained as a white 
amorphous insoluble precipitate, by the interaction of 
cadmium chloride and sodium tellurite. 

In its analysis the method of volatilisation could not be 
used for the separation of the tellurium, on account of the 
volatility of cadmium chloride. The tellurium was there¬ 
fore first precipitated from a hydrochloric acid solution of 
the material by means of sulphur dioxide and hydrazine 
hydrochloride. In the filtrate from the tellurium, the 
cadmium was determined in one of two ways. (1) The 
solution was evaporated to dryness, the residue taken up 
in water, and the cadmium precipitated as carbonate by 
means of potassium carbonate, and weighed as oxide. (2) 
The solution was first neutralised with potassium hy¬ 
droxide* and potassium cyanide was added until the pre¬ 
cipitate first, formed just dissolved. This solution was 
then., electrolysed, using a current density of 0-5 to o-8 
amperes per 100 aq. cm., with about 4 to 4-5 volts. After 
five hours the voltage was increased to 5 volts fpr an 
hour. ' • . ’ . 

The composition found did not -agree with the normal 
tellurite. The tellurium was always slightly high and the 
cadmium correspondingly low. The following gives the 
average composition found, together with the calculated 
results for 3CdTeO 3 .2H 2 0. 


Calculated.—Cd, 37*47 ; Te, 42*53; H 2 0 , 4*00, 
Found.—Cd, 36-09 ; Te, 44*20; H 2 0 , 3*67. 


The regular discrepancies appearing in the analysis are 
explained by the fact that when tellurium is precipitated 
in the presence of cadmium, it carries down some of the 
cadmium with it. This is made quite evident from the 
following experiments. . ■ ■ 1 

I . Some tellurium which had been precipitated m the 
presence of cadmium was dissolved in aqua regia and 
the solution evaporated to dryness. The residue was 

, then taken up in dilute hydrochloric acid and precipitated 
by means of hydrogen sulphide. This precipitate was 
digested for several hours in a warm place with yellow am¬ 
monium sulphide. The residue left by the ammonium 
sulphide was treated with hot concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and filtered. After nearly neutralising the .filtrate, 
with potassium hydroxide, it was treated with hydrogen 
sulphide. A small amount, of cadmium sulphide was 
obtained, 

II. A. weighed amount of pure tellurium dioxide was 

mixed with cadmium chloride (about 0*8 grin.}.' After dis¬ 
solving*^ hydrochloric acid, tbe tellurium was precipitated 
with sulphur dioxide and.hydrazine hydrochloride. The 
following results were obtained, > \ 

;Te found,—0*7037^ /CalcuIttted.—o; 69 ^ 9 * 

, V > 0*9476^ ' ' « ■- ; 0-8754^ ; 

It will be noted that the apparent weight of the .tel- 
lurium precipitated was in each case considerably greater 
than the calculated amount. 

III. A determination of tellurium by means of sulphur 
dioxide and hydrazine hydrochloride was made in a weighed 
amount of pure tellurium dioxide, The tellurium thus 
obtained was again dissolved and, the determination 
repeated. The results were as follows:— 

k ' Te found.-—0*4045. Te used.—0*4052. 

, „ 0*4034, „ 0*4045- 

IV. Bxactly equivalent quantities of cadmium chloride 
and sodium tellurite, both in solution, were brought 
together, and &e resulting precipitate filtered off. The 


clear filtrate was evaporated to a small bulk and treated 
with hydrogen sulphide. No precipitate was formed, 
showing that both cadmium and tellurium had been com¬ 
pletely removed in the first precipitate. This.precipitate, 
therefore, could have been nothing other than the normal 
tellurite. 

Silver Tellurite .—When a solution of sodium tellurite 
is added to a solution of silver nitrate, a pale lemon-yellow 
fiocculent precipitate is formed. This precipitate remains 
pale yellow as long as the silver nitrate is in excess, but 
when sodium* tellurite is added in excess the colour of the 
precipitate quickly changes to white. On drying, both 
precipitates assume a buff colour, and are almost indistin¬ 
guishable from each other. On standing, however, the 
one which was precipitated in presence of an excess of 
silver nitrate begins to turn dark in colour, and in the 
course of a week or two has changed completely to a dark 
bluish grey colour. The other does not change, and has 
actually been kept for twenty months without undergoing 
any modification. 

Nevertheless, both of these precipitates have the same 
composition, and when dried both are anhydrous. In the 
following Table I. and II. were precipitated in presence of * 
an excess of silver nitrate, while in III. and IV. the pro¬ 
portion was reversed. 

Calculated for Ag 2 Te 0 3 .—Ag, 55*14? Te, 32-59. 

Found I.—Ag, 55*09? Te, 32*96. 

Found II.—Ag, 54-90; Te, 32-51. 

Found III.—Ag, 54-89 ;.Te, 32*52. 

Fobnd IV.—Ag, 55*25 ; Te, 32*52. 

Silver tellurite can exist in still other forms. When 
heated to a temperature of 250°, it becomes deep blue or 
purple in colour. This change takes place without,any 
change in weight.. On heating still higher, to 450° or 
5 n o°, it again changes to a pale yellow. In this last con¬ 
dition it can be cooled down to ordinary temperatures un- k 
changed, providing it is not disturbed during the cooling. 
But tf during this cooling, and while it is still quite hot, it 
is disturbed by compression with a glass rod; the mass imv 
mediately changes to the purple variety. - 

Again, when freshly precipitated silver tellurite is treated 
with ammonium hydroxide, it. dissolves immediately, and 
when the solution is allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
brownish yellow crystals deposit. These crystals contain 
neither ammonia nor water, and can be heated to 500° or 
higher without any change in weight. On cooling, after 
being thus heated, these crystals again yield the ordinary 
pale yellow silver tellurite. 

It thus appears .that silver tellurite can exist in a number 
of different varieties. The freshly precipitated salt is 
soluble in acetic and tartaric acids, also in nitric and sul¬ 
phuric acids. Hydrochloric acid decomposes it with the 
formation of silver chloride and tellurium tetrachloride. 
It is insoluble in water. 

An attempt was made to obtain silver tellurite in crystal¬ 
line form in the same way .in which Hutchins crystallised 
some of the precipitated tellurates (Journ ; Am. Chem . 
Sac., 1905, xxviki 1x57). . The method was to allow the 
precipitate to stand in contact with water containing 
minute quantities of free acids. This method, however, 
proved unsuccessful with the tellurites. It might be 
stated that *he precipitated tellurites as a rule show very 
little or no tendency to pass into the crystalline state. 

Nickel Tellurite .—NiTe0 3 .2H 2 0 was obtained as a 
pale greenish yellow precipitate 6ri adding a solution of 
sodium tellurite to a solution of nickel chloride. The pre¬ 
cipitate was light and amorphous. 

Calculated. - Ni, 21*72; Te, 47*21; H 2 6, 13*33. 

Found.— Ni, 21*40; Te, 47 96 ; HaO, *3*63. 

When heated, the light yellow-green tellurite loses 

water and turns to a light-brown coIout. 

Cobalt Tellurite.-^ CoTe 0 3 .H 2 0 was obtained by pre¬ 
cipitation from a solution of, cobalt chloride as a' dark, 
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purple-blue insoluble substance. When heated to 
300—400*? it melts without change of colour, losing water 
at-the same time. 

Calculated.—Qo, 23*36; Te, 50*52 ; H a O, 7*12. 
-Found.—Co, 23-39 ; Te, 50*30; H a O, 7*79. 

Manganese tellurite is a very unstable compound. When 
a solution of manganous chloride is added to a solution of 
sodium tellurite, there forms a voluminous white pre¬ 
cipitate, which is faintly pink “or flesh-coloured. On 
standing, the colour gradually changes to a deep chocolate- 
brown. The change takes place more rapidly when it is 
brought into direct contact with air. This change is due 
to oxidation of the manganese to the trivalent state. 
When the chocolate coloured substance is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, a dark, greenish brown solution of 
manganic chloride is formed. This colour is discharged 
, by diluting the solution with water, or by boiling; in the 
latter Case chlorine is evolved. 

if fhe precipitation is carried out with solutions which 
have been previously thoroughly boiled to expel the air, 
the precipitate is perfectly white, and remains^ so as long 
ae contact with air is avoided;'-, *,: ‘ - ' 

Tbe extent of oxidation was determined by boiling-the- 
material with hydrochloric acid; distilling the chlorine into 
a solution of potassium ' iodide, and titrating the iodine 
with sodium thiosulphate* The tellurium was precipitated 
from the : hydrochloric acid solution by sulphur dioxide 
andihydrazine byrfrochloride r Finally the manganese in 
the filtrate, from the tellurium was precipitated, as man¬ 
ganese ammonium phosphate, ignited to pyrophosphate, 
and weighed, The water was estimated by difference. 

fhe atomic ratio.of manganese to tellurium was found 
to be 1:1, so that the precipitate first formed was un¬ 
doubtedly , normal , manganous tellurite.' The ratio of 
active oxygen to manganese, however, was Jess than -would 
. be tepuired for complete oxidation of the manganese to 
; the;trivalent condition, and this ratio also varied in dif- 
>' ferent samples. ' drip sample of the freshly prepared pre- 
. dpitate was washed by decantation, and suspended in 
water, while air was bubbled through the mixture for a 
week. Analysis showed that only about 28 per cent of the 
manganese was oxidised. 

. The freshly precipitated manganese tellurite seems to 
be more sensitive toward oxygen than after it has stood 
for some time. White manganese tellurite was pre¬ 
pared by bringing together under a layer of melted 
paraffin freshly boiled and air-free solutions of manganese 
chloride and sodium tellurite. The„ precipitate was 
allowed to stand unoxidised for a week, after which it was 
treated for two weeks with a current of air, as in the pre¬ 
vious case* The colour.changed to brown. A deter¬ 
mination of the active oxygen indicated that about 20 per 

Cent pf the manganese had been oxidised. 

Another sample of the precipitated manganese tellurite 
was dried, pulverised, and left in contact with air for three 
weeks. At the end of this time about 38 per cent of the 
manganese was oxidised, and' the powder had the fol¬ 
lowing composition3Mn a 03‘XoMn0.i6TeQa.ibH a 0» 

Calculated for 3Mn a 03.ioMn0.ifiTeQ2.ioH a O.— 

Mn, 22*46; Te, 52TI; Active 0 , i ¥ 23 ; H2O, 4*59. 
Found. Mn, 22*26; Te, 52*39; Active 0 , 1*24; 
HaO, 4*49- 

It is probable that complete oxidation of the manganese 
would be accomplished in time. 

Lead Tellurite .—This compound was prepared by pre¬ 
cipitation from a solution of lead nitrate. It forms as a 
white flocculent precipitate. 


Calculated for 3PbTe0 3 .2H a 0.—Pb, 52*45; Te, 
32*35; H a O, 3*04 

Found.—Pb, 52*09; Te, 32*26 ; H a 0 , 3*20. 


Oxidation of the Tellurites .—Shortly after the work on 
* the tellurites was undertaken it was discovered that many 


of the tellurites oxidise when heated in the air under 
certain conditions. This fact seemed to have escaped the 
notice of Berzelius and other investigators, as no men¬ 
tion of it has been found in the literature. On account 
of this oxidation it is not possible to prepare the 
tellurites, free from tellurates, by the fusion of tellurium 
dioxide with carbonates, as suggested by Berzelius, with¬ 
out first excluding air from the mixture. Hence, in the 
preparation of the alkaline tellurites, the fusion was carried 
out in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, as already men¬ 
tioned. Tellurites which are thus prepared are completely 
free from tellurates, but when the precaution to exclude 
air during the fusion is neglected, the product always is 
contaminated to a greater or less extent with tellurate. 

In order to ascertain how far it is possible to oxidise the 
tellurites by heating in the air, the following experiment 
was carried out. Some potassium tellurite was finely pul-' 
verised, and then spread out in a thin layer on the bottom 
rof a crucible. The crucible was partly immersed in a bath 
of netted lead whose temperature was kept at 466—470°. 
At intervals, portions of-the material were removed for 
analysis. The proportion of tellurate was determined by 
hailing the mixture with hydrochloric acid, distilling the 
chlorine into a solution of potassium iodide, and titrating 
the iodine with sodium thiosulphate, , The results are 
given in the following table, which gives the time of 
heating together wifh.the corresponding amount of potas¬ 
sium tellurate.' 


Time (in boors). 
ID 
20 
30 

' 3 « 

,43 ’ 

57 ■- 


KaTeOi (per cent). 
26*88 - : 
52*88 
8 o*g9 
94*49 , 

, 97 - 8 $ 

99-47 



" The final product was next analysed with the follovy. 
results’*—„ , ■ \ 

. ' Fotm<|, . KaTeB, 

K .. .. .. 29*11 29*01 

Te.. .. .* .. 47*02 47*28 

In this connection it is interesting to note thatwhen 
potassium tellurate is heated to redness, it loses oxygen 
and is reduced to tellurite. Thus between 450° and red 
heat We have a reversal of the reaction, 

2K a Te0 3 + O2 ±5: 2K a Te0 4 . 

Normal sodium tellurite behaves in a manner exactly 
similar to the potassium tellurite. 


Time of beating (in hours), 
zo 
20 

30 - 

49 ■ 

. ' 50 


' NaaTepA^per cent). 
35*09 
- , f-4*77 
90 76 
, 99*og 
99*49 


While the, normal alkaline, tellurites can be oxidised 
quite readily* the ditellurites behave somewhat differently, 
Potassium ditellurite can be oxidised, but the reaction 
proceeds much more slowly than in the case of the normal 
salt. Furthermore, only one-half of the tellurium, seems 
to be oxidisable to the higher state of oxidation. The ex¬ 
periment was carried out in the same way as with the 
normal tellurites except that the temperature was kept at 
440 450°, on account of the lower melting-point of the 
ditellunte. The results obtained were as follows :— 


of heating (in hours). 

Active 0 (per cent). 

19 

1*18 

46 

2*00 

89 ‘ 

2*81 

156 

3*28 

221 

3*54 




.<*g£“ 25 *} Physiological Principles oj 

The content of active oxygen required by the formula 
Ka0Te03.Te02 is 372 per cent, and that for complete 
conversion to ditellurate would be 7*18 percent. It will 
be seen that the content of active oxygen seems to 
approach the former figure as a limit. 

The ditellurite of potassium is white, but when it is 
oxidised as above, it is slightly brown in colour. This 
brown product belongs to a class of compounds which are 
formed as intermediate products in the oxidation of tel¬ 
lurium dioxide to trioxiae, by means of alkaline oxidising 
agents. These compounds Berzelius thought to be tetra- 
tellurates, but they have been shown by the work of 
Lenher and Potter (Joum. Am. Chem. Soc 1909, xxxi., 
24) to have a more complex as well as variable composi¬ 
tion. Their composition might be represented by the 
general formula w{K20);.»(Te0 3 ).^(Te0a). in which m, », 
and p may be all different or all alike. These substances 
have been obtained by fusing tellurium dioxide with potas¬ 
sium nitrate or chlorate, ana also synthetically by heating 
the dioxide with potassium tellurate. In the oxidation of 
the ditellurite pf potassium to K 2 0Te0 3 .TeC>2, as de¬ 
scribed above, we are approaching the same class of com¬ 
pound from another direction. In this case, however, the 
composition is simplerand more definite. 

. Sodium ditellurite was also heated in the same way as 
the corresponding; potassium salt, but after five days of 
heating it showed only a slight trace of oxidation. Neither 
the tetratellurites nor pure tellurium dioxide show; any 
oxidation under similar treatment. It is therefore evident 
that with a higher content of tellurium dioxide the power 
of the tellurites to take up oxygen from the air decreases. 

The normal tellurites of most of the other metals, with 
the exception of silver, can also be oxidised, but the rate 
of oxidation is very much lower than in the case of the 
normal tellurites of the alkali metals. 

: It has been stated, in describing the methods of analysis, 
that water was usually determined by loss of weight on 
heating, la view of the fact that the tellurites take up 
oxygen on heating, it would seem that this method of 
determining water would give low results. But, excepting 
the normal alkaline tellurites, the oxidation is so slow that 
the error arising from this source would he imperceptible. 
Thus when anhydrous magnesium tellurite is heated to 
430° for 15 hours, the gain in weight due to oxidation is 
only 0*25 per cent, and in 77 hours it-is only 1*5 per cent. 
Again, nickel tellurite after being heated at 450° for 70 
hours,, contained only 0*46 per cent of active oxygen. 
In contrast with these long periods of heating, the length 
of rime necessary to drive off all the water is only 
. ismhiutes. /_ 1 ■ 

- ' , ^ 1 Summary* * . ■ /■ 

r. The tellurites of the alkaline metals can be prepared 
by fusing together tellurium dioxide and a metallic oxide, 
hydroxide,-or carbonate. ’ Since, however, tellurous ricid 
forms salts of different types, namely, the mono-, dw and 
tetratellurites, the starting material must be used ip 
definite proportions in order to obtain a tellurite of definite 
composition. The, tellurites; of the heavier metals are 
best prepared, double decomposition; *„ . / ' - - ” 

2. Tjia alkaline tellurites ate soluble, the alkaline earth 
tellurites are slightly, soluble, and those ^f- the heavy 
metals are insoluble. 

3. As a class, the tellurites are unstable compounds. 
Tellurous acid is easily displaced at ordinary temperatures 
in presence of moisture by carbon dioxide. 

4. The tellurites can be oxidised by heating in the air at. 
a temperature of 440—470°. This oxidation is fairly rapid 
in the case of the normal alkaline tellurites. 

5. The tellurites of most of the metals other than potas¬ 
sium and, sodium, as well as the ditellurites of the alkali 
metals, oxidise when heated much more slowly than the 
normal alkaline tellurites. 

6; In potassium ditellurite, only one-half of the tellurous 
acid is oxidisable. by this means, forming the compound 
KaO.TeO3.TeO2; The tetratellurites are not oxidisable by 
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beating in the air at 450°, neither is pure tellurium 
dioxide. 

7. Manganous tellurite will oxidise on contact with the 
air at the ordinary temperature, but in this case the man¬ 
ganese is oxidised, passing to the trivalent state. 

8. Ammonium tellurite probably exists in solution, and 
also in the solid state when surrounded by, a saturated 
solution of tellurous acid in ammonia, but otherwise de¬ 
composes spontaneously at the ordinary temperature, 
forming hydrated tellurium dioxide. 

g. Silver tellurite can be obtained inannmberof dif¬ 
ferent varieties. When precipitated in presence of an 
excess of sodium tellurite, it is white, but when silver 
nitrate is in excess, the precipitate is of a pale yellow 
colour. This second form in the course of a few days, 
turns to a bluish grey powder, while the first is stable. At 
250° both turn to a deep purplish blue colour. Still, 
another variety can be obtained, by crystallising from an 
ammoniacal solution, as a deep brownish yellow substance. 
AIL of these forms are anhydrous. 

10. The precipitated tellurites are all fiocculent and 
amorphous, and with the exception of the magnesium salt, 
show practically no tendency to become crystalline. 

11. These precipitates are very apt to occlude other 
salts as impurities, which are very difficult to remove. 
This tendency is most marked in the barium salt, which 
will occlude large quantities of barium chloride. In the 
case of lead tellurite, which was precipitated from a 
solution of lead nitrate, the precipitate contained nitrates, 
but these were not so difficult to remove as the chlorides. 

12. With the exception of the silver salt, these pre¬ 
cipitates are all definite hydrates, which do riot readily 
give up their water. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING.* 

. ’ By Professor LEONARD HILL, M.D., F.R.S. ' 

LbctlAe L—The Qualities of Expired Air in 
Crowded and Confined Peaces. 
/Professor Leonard Hill began his lecture with a con¬ 
sideration of the Atmosphere and Jts dimatic variations, 
and the influence of the pressure of oxygen on life: In 
describing the mountain sickneSs which affects mountain¬ 
eers and aeroplanists, when rapidly rising into the. 
attenuated air of high altitudes where the pressure pf 
oxygen has fallen from 21 per cent to, 12 per cent of an 
atmosphere, he stated that the sickness is made worse by 
muscular effort, but instantly relieved 1 by breathing 
oxygen, and he demonstrated the working of a very light 
portable apparatus for generating and inhaling oxygen. 
This apparatus is not, however, required by persons who 
live on heights, as the body quickly compensates; for the 
lessened pressure of oxygen by concentration of the blood, 
and slowly by the formarionof new red blood corpuscles. 
Those who dwell at high altitudes have less water rind 
more red corpuscles and h^emaphsebin in their blood. The 
lecturer also described the danger $ to .divers; andcaisson 
workers of breathing compressed air, Which causes a 
solution of nitrogen gas in the watery fluids and the iat 
of the body. This gas may bubble off in the blood rind 
disturb the circulation after the men have come out of the 
compressed air ; but the danger can be prevented by 
proper methods of regulating the duration of work and the 
time of compression* , 1 . ' 1 

Passing to a consideration of, the atmosphere bf strictly 
confined places—sewers, wells, mines—the lecturer ex¬ 
plained how de-oxygenated air collects* owing to the 
oxygen in the air being used up by the sbO^ arid he demon¬ 
strated a second breathing apparatus by which rescue- 
work in de-oxygenated and irrespirable Air Is made pos- 

* Chadwick Public Lecturri Bristol,1913. (Delivered at Bristol 
University, October 43. The Vice-Chancellor, Sir Iaambard Owen, 
the Ch»li).; ' 
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sible. Explosions in coal mines, so Professor Hill stated, 
could be prevented, if the oxygen in the air were lowered 
from to 17 per cent of an atmosphere, and this would 
have no deleterious effect on the miners. The great 
explosions of.recent years are due to the improved ventila¬ 
tion of mines, 

The injurious effects of dusr in the atmosphere \pere 
next dwelt upon. Lead-poisoning is due to inhalation ol 
lead dust. Workers in feilicated stones or metal suffer 
greatly from phthisisi and for these also there was shown 
an apparatus—simple in the working—by which fresh air 
can be blown over the mouths erf workers in dusty trades. 

Referring to-the dust of the 'oads, the lecturer Said 
every effort should be ipade to ^reduce it* Streets should 
be cleaned with water and not swept. Infection was cer¬ 
tainly spread by dust, as also by insects and by the 
spraying of saliva in spitting, coughing, sneezing, and 
talking. Baliva spray is probably the chief cause pf infec- 
,tion by common colds and phthisis- It is one vrbidh can 
be limited by training people to sneeze and cough into 
banderchiefs, and to speak, when infected with catatrb, 
into, newspapers held in front pf their faces. 

_ v .Continuing the main discussion of his lecture, which was 
specifically on the qualities of expired air, Professor 
Leonard HiH said It fias generally beep supposed that 

all the bad effects of close crowded places are due to 
chemical impurity .bf the air, that the air is contaminated 
by the-exhalations,of human beings,,and, that it becomes 
impoverished pf oxygen* But what people always com¬ 
plain of is the heat and want of movement of the air.” 
Proof lies that the excess of carbonic acid in the air in a 
crowded room if sufficient to have any effect at all will- 
only make people breathe a little more deeply and ventilate 
. their lungs more fully. 

The oxygen in a crowded room is never diminished by 
more, than 1 per cent, the cracks, crannies, and pores in 
the room always .suffice to let fresh air in,, BO that the 
„ oxygen does not suffer a greater diminution. <This dimi¬ 
nution of oxygen has no physiological effect whatever. 
In the famous Alpine health resorts there is a greater 
diminution in the concentration of oxygen owing to the 
attenuation of the air iat higher altitudes. Therefore the 
chemical state of the dir, So far as regards carbonic acid 
and oxygen, has nothing whatever to do with the dis¬ 
comfort which is felt in crowded and confined places, or 
with the healthful effect of open-air life. 

A great deal fias been made of, tho supposed existence of 
volatile organic 1 poison, m expired air. Its existence is 
asserted in all the popular books of hygiene. # There is no 
evidence, worth anything, in favour of the existence of this 
organic poison in expired air,. 

The unpleasant smell of crowded confined atmospheres 
are not smelt by the crowd within, but only by those who 
come in from the fresh air. There is no evidence that 
such smell has a poisonous effect, but it may nervously 
affect sensitive people, especially those who imagine it be¬ 
tokens the existence of a poison in the air ; the smell may 
be prevented by cleanliness of person, clothes, and 
habitations. 

Conclusive evidence will be brought forward in the next 
lecture to show that the physical conditions of the atmos¬ 
phere, beat humidity and movement, very greatly influence 
our comfort and health. 

Binary System of Thallous Chloride with Chlorides 
of Divalent Metals.—C. Sandonnini.—Unlike potassium 
chloride, which it resembles in some respects, thallous 
chloride gives with lead and stannous chlorides at high 
temperatures solid solutions in all proportions. With 
mercury chloride two compounds are formed, TI.Cl.HgCt a 
and 4TlCI.HgCl 2 (?), the second of which was not known 
previously. With cadmium chloride thallous chloride 
gives only one compound, TICl.CdClat while with potas¬ 
sium chloride at a high temperature, in addition to the 
analogous compound, the compound 4XCl.CdCl a is 
obtained.— Atti Reals Accad . dei Lined , xxii., [iu], No. 1. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent ). 

International Conference on the Metre. 

. The International Conference on the Metre has just 
opened at the Ministry of Commerce, under the presi¬ 
dency of Prof. Appell, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

It has come to several important decisions; first of all, 
the delegates have verified the standard kilogrms. of the 
different countries adhering to the convention of the metre. 
Only the Danish, Hungarian, and Servian kilogrms. have 
undergone important alterations. 'The kilogrms. of the 
other nations had not varied a hundred millionth of their 
weight, which would be a small error, equal to that frhich 
would be made if one made the mistake of the earth's 
meridian. The Conference has also decided that the 
States that possess geodesic bases shall exchange amongst 
themselves the Invar wires, so as to verify, very precisely, 
the length of these bases. Moreover, the standards with 
ends that are used to give the calibre to pieces of machinery 
will have a definition temperature equal to zero degrees. 
Thus in the whole wofld there will be one Bingle scale for 
the construction of machinery. The Conference has fore¬ 
seen the time when the temperature scales actually in use 
will be abandoned. The hydrogen thermometers are those 
by which low temperatures maybe attained ; temperatures 
of - 252 0 to - 271 0 , which is the temperature of the lique¬ 
faction of helium. Preparatory studies are soon to he 
undertaken in order to reach, in a near future, a scale of a 
still greater elasticity, that of thermodynamic tempera¬ 
tures. 

Prehistoric Art, 

In a Grotto situated near Poncin, at the spot called La 
Colombiere (Ein), two savants , MM. L. Mayet and J. 
Pissot, have just discovered a bone of a mammoth engraved 
with a human face. When presenting their notice to the 
Academy, M. Donvilli indicated that this engraved bone 
was found in the upper auragnacian stratum* Our pre¬ 
historic ancestors have traced on this mammoth bone the 
profile of a man with a convex forehead, a very high faettgg 
lengthened by a beard, indictful by hatchings beneath 
chih. The riose is ling and^Pythe pilosity of the 
is abundant. Above it is to be seen a female outfirif^ 
representing only the middle part of the body. 

The Total Cube of the Plater of the Earth. 

Professor W. Halbfflp reckons that the total , cube of 
water of the terrestriSFglobe is 1,304,068,550 cubic kilo¬ 
metres. The greater pirt of this volume, that is to say 
1,300,000,000 cubic kilometres, is in the Oceans. Next in 
order of importance comes the quantity of water contained 
in the icy regions, especially the ice of the Poles, that is to 
say 3—5 millions of cubic kilometres. The lakes and 
ponds would contain 250,000 cubic kilometres, the sub 
terranean waters a similar quantity, the rivers 50,000 cubic 
kilometres, atmospheric water 12,300, the marshes 6000, 
and the snow on the surface of the ground 250,000 cubic ; 
kilometres. The total volume of the terrestrial globe, 
being 1,083,205 millions of cubic kilometres, the volume of 
the waters is equal to x/830 of the volume of the Earth. 

A Cure for the Sleeping Sickness. 

The researches of learned men concerning one of the 
most terrible diseases of the Black Continent, the sleeping 
sickness, have very much increased during the last 
few years, without, however, any definite result having 
been obtained. In a paper recently presented before the 
Academy of Sciences by M. Laveran, M. Danyez, of the 
Pastern Institute, signals the fact that, in the treatment of 
trypanosomiasis, it is advantageous to make use of several 
medications, not one alone being sufficiently energetic to 
cure the disease. Thus, the simultaneous employment of 
several arsenical combinations, such as arsenious acid, , 

[ orpiment, and atoxyle, gives very interesting results, M., 




Danyez has tried to obtain a solution of arseno-benzol and 
nitrate of silver. This combination has had a very ener¬ 
getic action on animals attacked by trypanosomiasis. In 
surra and in trypanosomiasis occasioned by the spirilla of 
Rhodesia—the same microbe as that of the sleeping sick¬ 
ness —exceedingly remarkable results have been obtained 
with very small doses of arseno-benzol and nitrate of 
silver, A - single injection of one-twentieth part of a 
milligrm. has sufficed to cure a mouse weighing 20 grins., 
and rabbits weighing 2 or 3 kilogrms. were cured by a 
single intra-venous muscular injection of 5 milligrms. of 
this new product. 


On the Circulation of Energy and Matter . By Edward M. 

Darken. Wellington, New Zealand. 1913. 

The author of this pamphlet believes that he has dis¬ 
covered the key to the solution of the problem of the 
origin of life, and he has worked out a theory of the for¬ 
mation of the living cell from a droplet of water by the 
force of suction. Matter itself he would regard as being 
made by the sun, which is “.alive just as much as we a re.” 
He states his argument in a very condensed form, and 
makes many assertions which are at variance with com¬ 
monly accepted opinions without bringing forward any 
proof of them. However, his speculations and reflections 
may possibly interest the somewhat limited public to whom 
they are addressed. 


NOTICES -OF BOOKS. 


Organic Chemistry for Advanced Students . Volume II. 
By Julius B. Cohen, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S. London : 
Edward Arnold, 1913. 

This is a valuable text-book of organic chemistry for ad¬ 
vanced students, and if the author’s suggestions as to the 
Order in which the chapters are read are followed a good 
rasp of the fundamental principles and of the recent 
evelopment of the subject should be acquired. A de¬ 
scription of the details of the individual substances of 
organic chemistry is not given, but rather a general survey 
of the nature and dynamics of organic, reactions, and such 
difficult subjects as the connection between molecular 
structure and the more important physical properties are 
excellently treated. Modern theories of die causes of 
colour and its connection with structure are discussed in a 
particularly interesting and up-to-date chapter. The book 
has an exceptionally high, educational value, and . it 
strikingly exemplifies the recent changes and improvements 
which methods of teaching organic chemistry have under¬ 
gone. , 

A Systematic <lourse of Practical Science for Secondary and 
other Schools . Book II. Experimental Heat, By 

Arthur W. Mason, B.Sc., B;A. (Lond.). London;' 
Rivingtons. 1913. o 

This book describes an excellent course of experimental 
work in Heat, arid in all respects it is quite up to tbe high 
level of the first volume on Introductory Physical Measure¬ 
ments. Every effort is made to encourage the student’s : 
independence and self-reliance, and if he works carefully 
through the course he can hardly to become an 

accurate and exact worker. The book is intended for; 
rather older pupils than the introductory course, and those 
who use it are supposed to. have some knowledge of the 
best methods of recording results and describing experi¬ 
ments. The apparatus required is in all cases quite simple, 
and: the directions are very detailed and precise. Ad¬ 
ditional questions involving calculations are given in great 
abundance, and aUo some extra practical exercises. The 
importance of the use of graphical methods of representing 
results, te emphasised, and by his ^questions and hints the 
author shows that he'thoroughly understands, the usual 
difficulties of the beginner* and knows exactly how to help 
him to find his own way out of them. 


Brazil in 1912. By J. C. Oakenfull, London: Robert 
. Atkinson, Ltd. 1913. 

A glowing account of the resources and possibilities of 
Brazil is to be found in the fourth annual edition of this 
handbook. ,Intending settlers can derive from it much in 
formation about the laws, the state of education, the cost 
of Jiving, salaries, &c., and the various industries, and the 
illustrations are a very attractive feature. The author is 
an enthusiastic believer in the successful future before 
Brazil, and his comments and advice to colonists appear 
to be apposite and worthy of careful attention. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdotnadaires des Seances de VAcademie 
des Sciences , Vol. clvii., No. 7, August 18, 1913. 

Absorption Bands in Ultra-violet Spectrum of 
Alcohols of the Fatty Acids.—MM. Massol and 
Faucon.—The spectra of the two abnormal primary 
alcohols, 2-methyh3-propanol-2-methyl-i-butanol and 2- 
methyl-4-butanol, show two absorption, bands between 
K 2500 and a 2700, and \ 3060 and \ 3150. These two 
absorption bands are peculiar to these alcohols, and are 
not found in the fundamental hydrocarbon, nor in the 
other alcohols or their halogen derivatives. The aldehydes 
give a single broad band corresponding approximately to 
radiations intermediate between those of the two bandB of 
the alcohol. 1 1 , 

Nor 8, August 25, 1913. 

Isomerisation ofjS7- Unsaturated-a-bydroxyl Acids 
to form y-Ketone Acids.—J. Bougault,—By the action 
Of acids of, medium strength (oxalic or phosphoric) a- 
phbnyl-oxycrotonic acid is partially transformed into 
7-phenyl-oxycrotonic acid. Thus in all probability the 
transformation of the 87-unsatdfated /*-bydrbxyl acids into 
7-ketone acids begins with the formation of unsaturated 
7-bydroxylacidsand no other intermediate term is formed. 
The following formulae show the changes that occur:— 
R.CH.^CH.CHOH.COaH 

I R.QHOH.CH * CH.CGzH -£► R.CO.CH 2 ,CH 2 CO*H. 

Bulletin de la Societe Chimique de France , 

Vol, xiii^xiv., No. 1913. 

Relations of Isomorphism in the Qrgano-metallic 
Series.-*—Paul Pascal.—The thermic analysis of binary 
mixtures of the monobalogen derivatives of benzene shows 
that the four halogens can be divided into two groups. 
The first group consists of fluorine alone, which is 
different from any of the others, since, benzyl fluoride 
always gives a eutectic when it is mixed with the 
homologous halogen derivatives* The other group-con- 
tains chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which taken in pairs 
always give a continuous series of mixed crystals. Chlorine 
and bromine resemble one another more than they resemble 
iodine. These results agree,with those obtained when the 
halogens are regarded from a chemical point of view- If 
mixtures of benzyl cyanide with the beiizyl halogen 
derivatives are analysed by the thermic method it is found 
that the cyanogen group does not resemble the chlorine - 
bromine-iodine group... V ' 

Atti della Reals Accademia dei Ltncei. 

Vol. xxii. £»„], No. 12,1913. 

Ortho -halogen Derivatives of. Paranitroaniline.— 
G. Korner*—It paranitroamlxne, is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and chlorine or bromine is passed into the 
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sbthtion, a mono ox dihalogen derivative is readily 
obtained. Thus, if chlorine is introduced into the boiling 
solution in the proportion of one molecule to one molecule 
of the-.aniline derivative, prthochlord paranitroaniline is 
obtained, while' at the ordinary temperature the dicbloro- 
derivative Is fdntted. The bromine compounds can be 
prepared airaiiarly, and the iodine- compounds by using 
iodine"chloride. In the last case a mixture of the raono- 
and di* derivative is obtained, and may be separated into 
its constituents by treating with alcohol, in which their 
solubilities are very different. 

Polyaxoxy Compounds.—A. Angeli. -Btsazoxybenzene 
(melting*point, 155°) when treated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid at ioo° gives two products, the formula of the 
first of which is undoubtedly C$H5.N*.C6H 4 .Na : C6H 4 (OH). 
It furnishes an ethyl ether which fuses at 138°. When 
sulphuric acid acts on bisazoxybenzene at o° two yellow 
products, both insoluble in alkalis, are formed;' and a 
third, red product which is easily soluble in soda- The 
first of these is an isomer of the original substance, fusing 
.at 168 0 . It is reduced by means of aluminium amalgam 
to Mills’s bisazbbenzene. The soluble product fuses at 
*48°; anjl appears to be a third isomer. These three 
isomers cart probably be represented by the formulae 
<*-Fornri— - 'V ‘ v * . '. 

- CeH 5 ,N*p N.C6H4.NN.CeHg , 

. .11 • '■ '*/• ft . r . 

; • ■ • :Ou •. , "O' 

meltmg-point,i68 0 .' 0 -Form,— ; : '• „ . 

C6H5.N-N.CfiH4.N~N.CsH5 . 

i b - . . , 

melting-point, 155°- y-Form,— 

C6H 5 .N»^.C6H 4 .N«N.C6H 5 

11 * II 

.. ;... 0 ■ 0 . ■ 

melting-point, 148°, 

- / Compounds of Ferric Urea.—A. Barbieri.-sWben a 
solution of terric perchlorate, acidified with perchloric 
acid, is added to a concentrated solution of urea, crystals 
of perchlorate of ferric, urea, (FefCONaH^sj (0104)3, 
exactly, analogous to thesirailar chromium salt, separate 
out. Other salts of . ferric urea can be obtained, a.g., the 
nitrate (from ferric nitrate and urea), the permanganate 
(from the nitrate and sodium, permanganate), the bi¬ 
chromate* the chloride,, bromide, ; and nitratoperiodide. 
The complex tFe(CON*H 4 )6] .is less, stable than 
[Cr(CONsH 4 )6]* The dilute solutions of salts of ferric 
urea are yellow, and give ferric hydrate with ammonia in 
the cold. 

Vol. xxii., [ii.], No. X. 

, New Derivatives of Artemisine,—E. Rimini and T. 
Iona.—An a-tetrahydroartemisine can be obtained by 
passing a current of hydrogen through art alcoholic solution 
of artemisine in presence of colloidm palladium, The sub¬ 
stance may be re-crystallised from benzene, and from the 
mother-liquor a second derivative, /d-tetrabydroartemisine, 
may be separated by . fractional crystallisation. Both 
compounds readily yield semicarbazones arid oximes, and 
the acids may be obtained by dissolving the artenfisine in 
N/ro caustic soda solution, adding a small excess of N/xo 
sulphuric acid, cooling, extracting with chloroform, and 
evaporating off the solvent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. , 

Mining Exhibition, South Africa. — Preliminary 
Announcement .—The Third Annual Mining .Exhibition, 
under the auspices of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and 
Mining Society of South Africa, will be held in Johannes- 
,burg during the month of April, 1914, when it will rernain 
open for about two weeks. The scope of the Exhibition 


will be on much the same lines as in previous years, i*e Kt 
Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining apparatus and 
devices for laboratories, works, and mines \ models, 
Working or otherwise, of apparatus for similar purposes; 
plans, diagrams, &c., of mines, works, plants, machinery, 
and apparatus; safety and rescue, and other ambulance 
apparatus and appliances; and specimens of crude and 
manufactured mineral or other natural product^ Of South 
Africa. The Exhibition is primarily for the benefit and 
information of those engaged and interested in mining 
work, and to give those in search of mineral products an 
Opportunity of ascertaining .where these products may be 
obtained* The two previous Exhibitions have been visited 
by something like 30,000 persons, admission has been 
free, and no financial gain has accrued to the Society, 
which has organised the Exhibition solely for the purpose 
of bringing to the notice of those engaged in the mining 
industry the latest developments in everything likely to be 
used on or in the mines of South Africa. 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK; 

Monday, Nov, 3rd.—Royal Institution,’ 5. General Meeting. 

- Society of Chemical Industry, 8. “Studies in 

Oxidation—IV., The Production of Oxygen 
hy Electrolysis—Peroxidation as Determined 
by Platinum and other Catalysts,” by H. E. 
Armstrong. “ Analysis of Crude Glycerin by 
the International Standards Methods, xon— 
Determination of Organic Residue/’hy R'. G. 
Grim wood. “ Observations on the AbelHeat 
Test,” by B. J. Smart. 

Wednesday, 5th.—Society of Public Analysts, ,8. “ Preparation of 

Rubber for Analysis," by L. Archbutt. “ The 
Examination of Commercial Gelatines in refer¬ 
ence to their Suitability for Paper-making,” by 
R. W. Sindall and W. Bacon. “ Experiments 
on Chlorine Compounds. of Ethane and 
Ethylene, with special reference to their « 
cation to Analytical Chemistry,” by L. Go 1 
Scopes. Detection and Estimation ofJf" 

Acid in Milk,an® ream,” by E. Hinka.l 
Thursday, 6th.—Chadwick Public Lectures, 5., (The Vm 
Bristol). ** Physiological Principles of I 
and Ventilating," by Dr. Leonard HHL , 

- Royal Society. “The Soil Solution and the, 

Mineral Constituents of the Soil," by A>D. Hall, 
W. B. Brenchlev, and L. M. Underwood. 
“Studies in Heredity—II., Further Experiments 
in crossing British Species of Sea Urchins/’ by 
E, W MaeBride, Synthesis , by Sunlight in 
Relationship fo the Origin of Life—Synthesis of 
Formaldehyde from Carbon Dioxide and Water 
by Inorganic Colloids acting as Transformers of 
Light Energy,” by .B. Moore and T. A, Webster. 
“ The Trypanosomes causing Dourine (Mai de 
Coit or Beach aiseuche),” by B. Blacklock and W. 

, Vorke. “ Postural anti Non-postural Activities of 
the Mid Brain/’ by T. G. Brown. “Nature of 
the Coagulant of the Venom of Echis cannatus,” 

- by J. O*. W. Barratt. ‘ 

Chemical Society* 8.30. “Conversion of Ortho- 
nitroamines - into Oxadiazoleoxides (Furazane- 
oxides)/* by A. G. Greenand F. M- Rowe, “Con¬ 
stitution of Aniline Black,” hy A. G.. Green and 
W, Johnson. “ Constituents of Senna Leaves,” 
by F. Tutin. u Study of some Organic Deriva¬ 
tives of Tin as regards their Relation to the Corre- 



Mixtures of-Nitro-compounda aud Amines, which 
are Coloured in the Liquid State only/* by C. K. 
Tinkler* “ 6-Aminoquercetin/’ by E. R. Watson. 
“ Measurement of the Rate of Reaction by the 
Change of Volume in Solution,” by R. Wright. 
Amalgams containing Silver and Tin/ by'W. A. 
Knight and R. A. Joyner. “ Action of Chlorine 
on m-Iodoanilineand on rci-Bromoaniline,” by H. 
McCombie and P. J. Ward. “Guanldinium 
Nitrite and its Decomposition under Heat/’ by 
P. C. Ray,M. L. Dey, and S, C. Jana. “ Absorp¬ 
tion of Light by Uranous Chloride in different 
Solvents,” by T. R. Merton. “Influence of 
Solvents' on the' Rotation of Optically Active 
Compounds—Part XIX., The Rotation of certain 
Derivatives of Lactic Acid,” by T. S. PactersOn 
and W. C, Forsyth. “Action of Nitrogen 
Iodide upon Methyl Ketones,” by F. D. Chatta- 
way and R. R. Baxter. 










Purification of Mercury by Distillation in Vacuum . 


£24 

above the, actual' melting-point is required to produce i 
sufficient viscosity to flow. ‘ , -| 

This question oi Viscosity plays a very important part 
in all methods' used for determining the melting-point. 
At,the ..critical point, when a solid is changing into the 
liquid state, very high viscosity at this point results, which 
frequently cause enormous pear shaped drops to form, and 
which tenaciously hang to the bulb and" then drop off as a 
semi-solid* Due to this cause some waxes and fats will 
, form drops which fall as threads. With some mixtures the 
whole of the fat on the bulb will slip off before the actual 
melting*point is attained. ; It would therefore appear on 
these, theoretical grounds , that the melting-point by this 
method is too high* due entirely,,to the.-phenomena of 
, viscosity and also fo the change in densny-which takes 
■; r place at the critical point. As is well known, theglycerides 
have: a higher viscosity at all temperatures than their fatty 
-.acids, but with, the. solid/glycerides, and no doubt wax 
alcohols, the viscosity at the critical point when the solids 
change into liquids must be so great that no flow will take 
place ht the melting-point, but only at temperatures above 
; same;/, ,, * \ ' 

" From these consider Ationsit will be evident that as the 
melting-point is approached the speed of heating must be 
very slow to allow sufficient ;time for the drop to form. 
Two minutes per °C, is hot /too slow/ Within 2° of the 
melting-point the author is accustomed to remove the 
source of heat for two to three minutes until the thermo¬ 
meter ceases to rise,! and then apply the beat again, and 

- /when 6*5° C. from the .melting-point, again removing the 
“ ’’flame,, and maintaining it at this for two to three minutes, 

, and So on tifl the drop forms,, 

Forty-five determinations of r various mixtures of stearic 

- and oleic acid with melting-point varying from '$2*8 to 
; , *55 w 8, the maximum variation was 0‘6° C. 

The following, fifty-nine determinations as detailed 
below also show the maximum variation not to exceed 
0*6° C.t— / 4 

Melting-point by Thermometer Bulb Method . 


Materials, Melting-point rt C, Piff, 


So per cent stearine, 20 

per cent mineral oil .. 53*052*8 o*2 

60 per cent stearine, 40 

per cent mineral oil .. 51*0 5**2 , o*2 

40 per cent stearine, 60 

per cent mineral oil 45:8 46*1 . 0*3 

20, per cent stearinh, 80 ; " ; - ' / 

, per cent mineral oil ♦ * 39*8 40*4 6*6, 

Hutton tallow ,* .% ‘ 48:3 48*2 48*4.48*4 / 0*2 

Mutton tallow acids .. 46*8 46-8 47*0 0*2 

■ Hutton tallow;. ... 48*4 48*0 48 4 48*0 48*3 0*5 

Mutton tallow acid? 47*6 47*8 47 8 ( ; 2 

Mutton tallow »•: V. $6 0 50*0 50*6/50*3 o*6 

Mutton tallow acids ■ 49 8 50*0 50*0 49*8 o*2 

: Beef tallow 46*646*3 : J 0*3 

Beef tallow acids V. . . 43*844*0 43*6 0*4 

90 mutton tallow, 10 hard", ' ■ * 

oil. *. .* 48*0'47*6 47*8 48 3 0*5 

80 mutton tallow, 20 hard 

oil •• «» ** ,• 47*4 47*2 47*6 47*4 0*4 

Stearine .. .* *. .. 55*8 5 S '4 55*6 55*6 55’4 0*4 

20 stearine, 8p oleic acid 32*8 33*0 33*2 33*4 33*2 0*6 

Spermaceti .. .. 45*3 45’3 45*4 O'l 


Time has not been available to investigate other methods 
of determining the melting-point, and bow far these cora- 
are in accuracy with the thermometer bulb method. Nor 
as the author determined how far the results obtained by 
this method agree with the actual melting-point. This 
/would require an enormous amount of labour. With 
latearic acid the melting-point is about o*8° C. higher than 
tbe.solidifying-point, whereas with spermaceti the melting- 
point is o*4° C, lower .than the solidifying-point. It has 
also been shown (Chemical News, cviii., 199) that the 


difference between the solidifying-point and melting-point 
of mixtures of stearic and oleic, acid decreases and then 
increases as the softness increases. With tallows the 
difference between the solidifying-point and melting-point 
by this method amounts to 8° C. So far as the com¬ 
paratively pure substances, stearic acid and spermaceti, are 
concerned the thermometer bulb method apparently yields 
results well within x° C, of the true melting-point. This 
statement also holds good for mixtures of stearic and oleic 
acid up to 60 per cent oleic. . 


AN APPARATUS FOR THE PURIFICATION .OF 
MERCURY BY DISTILLATION. -IN "A VACUUM, 

By BERTRAM LAMBERT. '■ 

The apparatus described below has been used very sue 
cessfully for the purification of large quantities of mercury* 

It is simple in construction, rapid in action, and does no 
require any pump for exhausting it before use. 

The figure shows the essential glass parts of the ap¬ 
paratus, which should be mounted firmly on a stand with 
some provision made for adjusting the height of the vessel 
m (see fig,). * - , 

: The bulp a is of about 300 cc. capacity, and has a wide 
tube, B, sealed through its upper end as shown in the 
figure. This tube Bis provided with a. well-fitting rubber 
stopper, through which a narrow tube, p, passes to the 
bottom, and also with a side-tube, E. The lower half of 
the tube b should be thin-walled, and should be tapered 
slightly towards the closed end. This tube acts a$ a 
water cooled condenser for the mercury vapour, and the 
efficiency of the apparatus is greatly increased by having 
it as large as possible, and also as tbin in the wall as is 
consistent with strength. A side-tube, ,P, is sealed into 
the bulb quite close to the junction between a and B. , 
This tube should be bent up very steeply and drawn out^e^ 
a capillary at the upper end- . ^ *. 

Into the lower end of the bulb flseAled a tube, g, which 
is widened out into a cup, c, at the top as shown fa the 
figure. This cup is arranged so is just above 

the middle of the bulb a, the lowi^pVcJHf the condenser, 
B being made to project about 3 crnTm^P 1 ./ 

A side-tube, K, is sealed into the lower part of the bulb 
and bent, as shown in the figure, parallel to g. The lower 
parts of these tubes K and G are made from capillary tubing 
with a bore of .about x mm. A wider piece oi tubing is 
sealed on the end of o,. which is bent as shown in the 
figure. The length from G to h should be about 769 mm. 

The tube k is made to slide through the, neck of the 
vessel L t and a good air-tight function is made at the neck 
by means of stout rubber tubing. The vessel L, which is 
about 300 cc, capacity, is connected with a. similar vessel, 
m, by means of a long, piece of canvas-lined pressure- 
tubing.' M is furnished with a side-tube, N, the use of 
which is described below. 

. The length from the middle of the bulb a to the middle 
of l should be about 760 mm. 

Mercury is pouted into M until m and l are about two- 
thirds full. It is convenient to have a drawn-out side-tube, 
z , in the vessel l so that the air pressure can be adjusted 
during, this operation, After the operation the point of z 
is sealed. By raising m the mercury is made to rise slowly 
into the bulb a. It overflows into the cup c» and in order 
tq prevent the escape of the mercury through o', the end h 
must be closed with a rubber cork, m is how raised further 
so that the mercury fills the bulb completely and rises into 
the drawn-out portion of the tube f. Care should be taken 
that no air-bubbles are trapped in any part of the bulb or 
cup. The capillary of f is now carefully sealed, while it 
is full of mercury, and the reservoir m is then gently 
lowered. The position of the reservoir m is adjusted so 
that the level of the mercury in the . bulb a is about 5 mm. 
below the rim of the cup c. The point of the tube z is 
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then cut off so that the air in l is kept at atmospheric 
pressure. A jar is now placed below H and the rubber cap 
removed. The mercury flows out from the cup c, dis¬ 
placing the air in the capillary g, and finally the difference 
in level between the mercury at o and h is the barometric 
height. If dry mercury "has been used, and the above 
operations performed carefully, a very high vacuum will 
have been produced in the space above the mercury in the 
bulb. 

Cold water is now made to flow through the condenser 
and the bulb heated, very 'gently at first, by means of a 
small ring-burner which is arranged as shown in the figure 
at r. An asbestos hqod must be arranged round the bulb 
to protect it from draughts. 

The mercury vapourises, is condensed on the Cold tube 
B, and drops down into the capillary o. When sufficient 
mercury has been distilled to displace the mercury originally' 
in g, the pure product can be collected. The drops of 
mercury falling into the capillary G act on the principle of 
the Sprengel pump, and maintain a very b)gh vacuum in 
the bulb, removing the traces of air which enter the bulb 
dissolved in the mercury, and are then set free during the 
process of distillation. 

The level of the mercury in the bulb will change With 
atmospheric.pressure, and should be adjusted by altering, 
the position of M. When the apparatus is working, 
mercury should be delivered into m through a fine jet at a 
rather faster rate than the mercury is distilling; by this 
means the level of mercury will be maintained in the bulb, 
the excess being collected at the overflow tube n, .. The 
apparatus can then be left working, without attention, for 
several hours. 

The whole apparatus can be made 'from ordinary soft 
glass, and, if used carefully, will last mariy years. Care 
should be taken to heat the buibgently, especially at first,, 
and the flames from the.burner should not he Allowed to 
comb into actual contact with the glaBS. tinder such cir- - 
cumstances mercury can be distilled in the apparatus at the 
rate of a!bOut 3 Ibs./per hour* 1 The yield could probably 
be much increased by halving the apparatus made from 
Jena glass or quartz and using, a higher temperature, but 
there is ho particular advantage to be gained. The purest 
product is got by slow distillation at as low a temperature 
as possible. " •, .. ‘ ‘ 1 

Mercury should he cleaned, by the usual methods, with 
5 .per cent nitric acid and thoroughly dried before distil¬ 
lation in the apparatus. s ; ; V " « * / : 

: ; An extremely pure product may be obtained by frequent 
■re-distillation* the apparatus being cleaned, washed, and 
dried between each operation, _ 

The apparatus may be- obtained from Messrs. A, 
Gallenkamp and Co M Ltd., Sun Street, Finsbury Square, 

, ,R.U *' s * ' ' . * * ’ 

-Chemical Department, ' ,, • 

University Museum, Oxford. 


, INVESTIGATION C?F MOI^CULAR FORCES BY^ t 
DISTURBANCE OF MOLECULAR EQUILIBRIUM 
IN LIQUID CRYSTALS. " 

By 6, LEHMANN. 

A substance is liquid if its elastic limit is aero, i>e., if it 
cannot lastingly endure even the smallest' elastic tension* 
There axe many difficulties in the wfty of the practical 
determination of the elastic limit* The best method is aS 
follows:—A plate of the substance under mvestigation is 
floated on mercury in a circular iron dishyin the middle of 
which there is a movable cylinder. -The- plate is. attached 
to the walls of the dish and to the cylinder, The latter is 
caused to rotate by means Of a string which Is pulled with 
a force K. Equidistant radix, are .drawn on , the plate. 
Within a certain circle of radius p the shearing force ex¬ 
ceeds the elastic limits and after a time it will be found 
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that, within this circle the radii will be bent to form spirals, 
the effect being greater the longer the experiment lasts, 
while outside the circle there is only a very slight bending, 
which moreover disappears when K is removed. 

As K is iricreased p also increases approximately pro¬ 
portionally, so that the graphic representation of the 
relation between p and K is a straight line through the, 
origin, which however does not begin at the origin, but at 
a distance v from the K axis, if v is the radius of the 
cylinder., If p a a the tension of the string is equal to the 
elastic limit, which may be denoted by K. 

If we Use an amorphous bituminous substance, the con¬ 
sistency of which decreases as the temperature rises, the 
graphic xepresentatlons are,straight lines which are more 
; nearly perpendicular to the K axis the higher the tempera- 
tore,;cortesponding to lower values of the elastic limit, which 
, becomes, aero at the temperature of liquefaction. 

3Phe actuad^performance of the experiment is rendered 
- difficult by the fact that the temperature in the available 
space shows great variations, so that it is impossible to 
v get rU sharp demarcation between the region of perfectly 
‘ elastic and that of persisting deformation. 0ther reasons 
may mate such anejqjeriraental determination impossible, 
viz., thecdtapUcatedCM bituminous mass, 

apd the rarefaction Of the mass, caused by tensile stress, 
in the neighbourhood of the circle P and its. condensation 
in theneighbourboodof t).. r • 

If instill more difficult to investigate the existence of an 
, elastic limit in crystalline substances in which the possi- 
bility Of plastic deformation, has been denied. ‘ I first 
Observed true-plastic deformation in ammonium nitrate, 
the five solid modifications of which are softer the higher 
the temperature limits of their existence* From the 
graphic representations of the values of p it appears that 
the regular modification.possesses no elastic limit, and 
that hence its crystals are not to be regarded as solid, but 
liquid. ~ ■ 1 , < 

It can easily be ascertained whether the substance is 
really crystalline or amorphous by allowing it to separate 
from a melt or solution. Only in the first case would 
single {anisotropic) individuals separate, which would grow 
and finally on coming into contact appear as fields of 
different orientation. On account of the difficulties already 
mentioned, it is usually impossible to determine whether 
the elastic limit of Buch a crystalline mass is zero. 

In certain cases, however, these difficulties can be 
avoided, inasmuch as it is not necessary to carry out the 
experiments, hut it may be deduced from the appearance 
of spontaneous homeotropism that the elastic limit must 
he zero. This spontaneous homeotropism is due to, the 
replacement of the structure containing fields of different 
‘ orientation by a simple anisotropic structure. 

This process cannot be explained on the assumption that 
matter is Continuous; it is a proof of the. molecular hypo¬ 
thesis,, and is moreover a new physical fact which cannot 
be' deduced from existing molecular hypotheses, and 
demands an extension of .them. 

Spontaneous homeotropism excludes the existence of 
$n elastic limit, for the elastic reaction force: is caused by 
the molecules being distorted or pushed opt of. their posi¬ 
tion of equilibrium. Spontaneous homeotropism dobs not 
allopr of tbe possibility of such an alteration of structure. 
If it, occurred at a certain definite moment it would at once 
disappear (in consequence of spontaneous homeotropism) 
and the molecules would again become parallel of their 
own accord, and the cause of elastic reaction would thus 
be removed. It can be said with certainty that the con¬ 
fluent crystals of neutral ammonium oleate hydrate have 
no elastic limit and are liquid crystals. 

It must be admitted that these liquid crystals have not 
a uniform structure like the model crystals of mineralogical 
collections. If even they possess a uniform structure at 
file moment of their formation, as is not improbable, inas¬ 
much as the external form shows the existence of a dual 
axis of symmetry, this structure must be lost when they 
flow together. Hence I conclude that the individuals 


formed on flowing together no longer possess a dual axis 
of symmetry but a circular cross-section, and that they 
behave as if they consisted of leaflet shaped molecules 
(perpendicular to the optical axis), the surfaces of. which 
readily become parallel to one another, while their edges 
are not parallel. Perhaps thermic movement is sufficient 
to make the orientation of the edges irregular and con¬ 
stantly changing, while it cannot prevent the surfaces re¬ 
maining parallel*. This molecular arrangement I called 
semi-isotropic (formerly* pseudo-isotropic) because it is 
midway between the ordinary grating structure of solid 
crystals and the quite irregular molecular arrangement in 
amorphous liquids. 

This semi-isptropic structure, is homogeneous, only in 
the case of relatively small individuals, various discon¬ 
tinuities appear in larger masses, and the molecules arrange 
themselves so as to give rise to the formation of twin 
structures or fan structures. * 

All these structures, both homogeneous and discon¬ 
tinuous, are stable positions of equilibrium of the molecules, 
for they are re-established after disturbance by external 
forces. If thermodynamics (or rather the kinetic theory) 
did not require a continual energetic movement of the 
molecules, which cannot yet be demonstrated in liquid 
crystals by the Brownian movement of fine particles 
floating in them, we Should imagine a state of static 
equilibrium of the molecules under the influence of electro¬ 
static and electrodynamiq forces. The difference between 
solid and liquid crystals must then depend upon the fact 
that in the latter the molecules can wander from place to 
place under the influence of thermic motion (if inequalities 
of this movement occur, such as are necessary for diffusion}, 
while this is not possible for solid crystals, or at any rate 
not unless a strain exceeding the elastic limit is exerted on 
them. 

In the latter case, for example, when a prismatic crystal 
is bent, the wandering of the molecules causes the decrease, 
(relaxation) of the elastic tension* and the grating structure 
is destroyed* When a liquid crystal of ammonium oleate 
is bent in consequence of spontaneous homeotropism the 
elastic tension disappears completely, and the structure 
becomes fan-like. A state of perfect moleqilar equilibrium 
is not reached, for such bent liquid crystals are only ob¬ 
served momentarily, where the hydrodynamic, force com¬ 
pels them to follow curved linoi of flux, or where they 
become attached to the glass, when floating freely they 
Spontaneously assume their normal form, like each frag¬ 
ment resulting from the destruction of an individual. 
With liquid crystals the equilibrium of the molecules ex¬ 
tends not only to the structure but also the form. It is 
doubtful whether capillary* pressure and expansive force 
come into play, ana there is much uncertainty about the 
nature of molecular equilibrium and the forces which con¬ 
dition it, : It seems to me that the first task of molecular 
physics is to examine the nature and action of these forcer. 
The same method which was used for non-molecular 
forces, the disturbance of the state pf equilibrium by 
known external forces, may lead to the derired result.. ■ 

A case of this kind is the disturbance of molecular 
equilibrium' by mechanical forces. If the plate in the 
torsion apparatus previously described were a liquid crystal¬ 
line mass, and the rotation of the cylinder exceeded a 
certain speed, in accordance with previous observations of 
induced homeotropy, the axes of the molecules in the 
neighbourhood of the cylinder would all become parallel 
to the axis of rotation. Thus in a ring-shaped region a 
semi-isotropic structure would be established, the direction 
of the optical axis.,coinciding with that of the axis of the 
cylinder. The molecules behave like furniture castors, 
the axes about which they turn most easily being per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of push. And just as on 
pushing a wheelbarrow fitted with castors the resistance 
to pushing decreases as soon as the castors have arranged 
themselves properly, the disc*shaped molecules, when 
arranged parallel to the plane of rotation, act like friction 
wheels so that the internal friction is lowered. The limit 
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of the semt-isotropic region Is the place where the shearing 
force exceeds the molecular directing force. The latter 
can be ascertained by quantitative experiments of this 
kind. 

By pressing the liquid crystalline mass between two 
glass plates the- optical axes are made parallel to the 
glass* the-surfaces of the molecular leaflets are parallel 

to the glass. In very thin layers, or in narrow capillary 
tubes, the adsorption power of the glass acts in the same 
way. If the mass is made to flow through such tubes at 
moderate velocities, the interference bands remain un¬ 
changed in polarised light. Hence we may deduce that 
the molecules cannot he little rods, for then, since the rate 
of flow is greater round the axis of the tube than near the 
walls, they would arrange themselves obliquely if they 
were originally perpendicular to the glass, Leaflets, on 
the contrary, Would easily glide over one another without 
losing their parallelism. As a matter of fact, a liquid 
crystalline mass between two glass plates can be made 
semi-isotropic in such a way that the optical axes are per¬ 
pendicular to the glass while the, plates are slowly pushed 
over one another., If the rate of flow in the capillary is 
greater 1 ip. the neighbourhood .of the axis forced, homeo- 
trqpism must appear* the axes of the molecules turning 
through 9o°i Here, also, quantitative experiments would 
give the molecular directive force. 

Another case of the disturbance of molecular equilibrium 
is that caused by contiguous anisotropic plates* but here 
the acting force is not known. - ' < 

Observations of the disturbance of equilibrium by mag¬ 
netic forces which could easily be graduated would be of 
.special value. Powerful surface tensions, such as for 
example appear at the surface of liquid crystals and air, 
might also disturb the arrangement of the molecules, in 
that they would compel the molecular leaflets to arrange 
themselves parallel to the surfaced As the surface tension 
towards the mother-liquor is readily altered by suitable 
additions, there is a possibility of quantitative determina¬ 
tions. The most striking case is that of; disturbances of 
molecular - equilibrium by foreign substances which-ban. 
form mixed crystals with the liquid crystals, and also the 
cases of swelling up in water and other liquids. : The 
growth of myelin forms (of crystals of neutral ammonium 
oleate hydrate rich in water) and the apparently living 
crystals of parazoxycinnamic acid ethyl ester from mono* 
bromnaphthalene (which contain solvent) depend Upon 
the same phenomenon. The direct cause is partly decrease 
of capillary pressure where the swelling up occurs and 
partly the crystallisation force.-—Abridged from Verhand- 
lungen , der Deutschen PhysikaUscken Qe'sell$chaft t xv., 
Notio.. - 


RECENT WORK IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.^ 

. r By JAMES LEWIS HO^-V , ■ - ‘ 

Elements*—A very complete investigation of the precipita¬ 
tion of' silver 1 on glass, in mirror form, has been made by 
Kqfhlscb&Uer cccixxxvuv &6J. Thq’ solution used 

was Ammoniacat silver nitrate with some reducing agent 
such as formaldehyde, grape sugar, milk sugar, tartaric 
acid, hydrazine, and others. In the solution very little 
silver is present as Ag+, but there is a relatively large 
number of OH- ions. The precipitation of silver in mirror 
form depends upon the very slow oxidation of the reducing 
agent, silver oxide being the oxidising agent, and the com 
comitant formation of substances of high molecular 
weight or of colloidal form* everything which antagonises 
s&l-formatjion being unfavourable to mirror formation. 
The character of the mirror is greatly influenced by the 
composition of the silvering solution, and also by.the 
character of the 1 glass upon which themirroris precipitated. 
The reason for .the precipitation of the silver on the glass 

* Journal 0/ the American Chemical Society, xxxv,,No. a, 


is that the silver hydroxide is adsorbed by the glass'(hence 
the influence of the kind of glass), and the reducing agent 
must also be adsorbed by the glaas. Thus everything that 
affects the surface tension of the solution affects the mirror. 
Microscopic and ultramicroscopic examination shows that 
the silver is amorphous and homogeneous, and it may be 
considered to be in a state of colloidal division. Thus 
while the mirror is unchanged by alkalis, it is easily 
removed by very dilute acids, though hot dissolved. The 
sudden appearance of electrical conductivity in the mirror 
and its rapid increase are explained by the precipitate 
being laid down in discrete particles which in time bridge 
over the intervening spaces. The increase in conductivity 
of the finished mirror corresponds to the spontaneous 
coagulation of a metal-sol, while the increase under the 
influence of acids corresponds, to the electrolytic precipita¬ 
tion of the sol. .The mirror formed by the cathodic dusting 
of silver in dilute gases varies in character with the gas 
used, as does the precipitated mirror with the solution. 

The rapidly increasing U9e of many of the rarer metals 
has led to fuller investigation of their properties. Efforts 
to get a pure vanadium have been made by Ruff and 
Martin ( Zeit . Angew. Cheni. f xxv., 49), but without com¬ 
plete success. Previous attempts to reduce the easily 
fusible V a 0 3 to metal having been unsuccessful, V a 0 3 , 
which fuses at 2000°, was reduced by aluminum, as well 
as by carbon and vanadium carbide. The best product 
obtained was nearly 99 per cent pure. The difficulty of 
getting a pure metal lies in the fact that the vanadium 
dissolves the oxide VO, as well as aluminium and 
carbon, hence no latitude in proportion of reducing material 
is permissible, and the whole mass must react uniformly, 
conditions practically impossible of attainment. The 
melting-point of thefpure metal was calculated as *715? and 
the density as 5’6S8. Brunck (Chem. Ztg., xxxvi., 1233): 
suggests the use of tantalum as material for electrodes, 
especially for analytical purposes. Ebr cathodes tantalum 
can only replace platinum, being lighter, firmer, insoluble 
in aqua regia, without tendency to alloy with zinc and 
cadmium, cheaper, and is not attacked in the electrolysis 
of alkalis. ; Alone, It cannot be used; for anodes, as it 
quickly becomes coated' with a very thin but non-con¬ 
ducting layer of oxide (probably Ta a Q 4 ), but tantalum 
anodes which are .vary!thinly plated with platinum serve 
every purpose* Tantalum has also: been suggested as a 
superior material to platinum for accurate weights. Ruder 
{yourn. Am. Chern. Sac., xxxiv., 387) has described the 
solubilities of malleable tungsten and molybdenum, and 
finds the former very slightly attacked by any acids or. 
alkalis in solutions, though dissolved by fused alkalis. 
A saturated -solution of sodium hypochlorite attacks it 
slowly and it is dissolved by a mixture of nitric and hydro¬ 
fluoric acids, but not by chromic acid mixture.: Molyb¬ 
denum, on the other hand, presents little resistance except 
to hydrofluoric acid and alkali solutions. It is more readily 
dissolved by dilute than by strong acids. . In a paper 
before the Section of EleCtrochenustry at the Congress of 
Applied. Chemistry the properties , and'.,applications of 
ductile tungsten are very Rally described. Among possible 
laboratory applications in replacing platinum are resistance 
furnaces, filtering gauze, acid-proof dishes and tubes, and 
analytical weights. The volatility of the metals of the 
platinum group, under conditions which appertain in the 
analytical laboratory, has. been studied by Sir William 
Crookes [Pwj Royi Sac, London, (A) Ixxxvi,, 461) .using 
an electric resistance furnace as a source of heatr At 
qqq° platinum is not volatile, buiatigob 0 it loses intwo 
hours 0-0x9 per cent and. in thirty hours .0*245 P* r cent 
This would mean a loss of weight of 24 5 mgrnou from a 
10 grm. crucible. The toss is due to sublimation, the 
sublimed metal being.deposited ip. hexagonal .flakes with, 
metallic lustre. Iriaium - proves to be decidedly mote 
volatile, losing 0*030 percent in two hours and 0*092 per 
cent in twenty-two hours at goa°, while at 1300° the loss 
in two hours is 0*828 per-cent and in twenty-two hours 
7*297 per cent; Between, iqo* and 1400° the loss is pro- 
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. portions! to the temperature/ The loss is due to the for¬ 
mation of a volatile oxide; Rhodium suffers no change in 
weight at 900°, even after eight hours heating, and at 1300° 
loses hut 0*0 as*- per cent in four hours and 0*131 per cent 
in thirty hours. * It is thus the least volatile of the metals 
of the group. Ruthenium at 1300° loses 25 per cent of its 
weight in eight hours, and this is attributable- to the for- 
, mation of an oxide. The reviewer may add that on 
heating ruthenium in a current of air in an ordinary com- 
' hustion furnace the odour of Ru0 4 is very distinct, and a" 

' lower oxide sublimes on the inside of the tube and on the 
porcelain boat containing the metal-* The boiling-point of 
a number of metals at atmospheric pressure has been 
■ obtained by Greenwood [Zdt. El&ltrextern., xviii., 319}» 

* using a. carbon , crucible hung in a carhon tube which 
served for-electrical beating, and determining the tern-' 
t perature of distinct hoiHng by a Wannerpyrometer. For 
- thd^ J metals which, are, attacked by carbon- a graphite 
cmcihle with fused magnesia lining was used. The fokj 
lowingboilmg-points werefound:-r- ; ^ 
hjg irid® Sb i44o b At 1800° Ag i955 0 Sn 2275° Fe 2450° 
3i 1420° Pb 1525° Mn rgoo° Cr 2200° Cu 2310° 

^ Thebmling-pbint curves for otherpressuresare shown in 
V curves but thefiguresare nbt given. > 

The action of metals on fused alkalis has, been con- 
‘ tinued by LeBlafic and; Weyl (Ber., xlv., 2500), and the 
results obtained with potassium hydroxide are found to be 
in many respects very different from those, with sodium 
hydroxide- While sodium decomposes NaOH quantita- 
r lively at 450° with evolution 61 H and formation of 
NaaO^K iff without action on KGH even at 550°. When 
Na aCta>n. T KOH there is. weak evolution of H, and K 
' volatilises. With K on NaOH some H is given 
off . but no metal. Evidently an. equilibrium, 
NaOH =£=^Na+KOH, is soon attained and then the 
Na acts on the NaOH- A1 has no action on KOH, but it 
acts on NaOH moderately with evolution of H and H a O, 
Cr, Mo, and W act on KOH slowly with evolution of H 
and formation of chromates, molybdateB, and tungstates 
and some evolution of K. The reactions appear to be— | 
6KOH+M«M(OH) 6 +6K r 
M(OH)6 + aKOH « K3M0 4 + 4 H a O, ■ 

4 H a O -I- 4 K *» 4 KO H+zH a . 

With C there is evolution of H, formation of KaC0 3 and 
some K. The K appears to have no action mi the 
KaC03. With Mg there is evolution of H with 
KOH and precipitation;,of MgO, while With NaOH, Mg 
gives off both ,w and HaO. With Sji the reactiDn is 
violent and the formation of SiOi quantitative, but the H 
1 given off,Is somewhat less than the expected 4 H for each 
atom of Si. With Ni, Co, and Fe there is no evolution of 
H or HiO ftom KOH (as there is from NaOH), but the 
metals are attacked with the formation of a: small amount 
of oxide. In general KOH is: much more stable than 
NaOH. ...v ‘ — 

In xpio it was found by von Bolton that hydrocarbons 
were reduced by alkali-amalgams to carbon, a part of 
which appeared to be in the form, of diamonds Utilising 
the fact that crystallising. substances haye astrong ten¬ 
dency to be deposited on crystal of the same substance if 
present, von Bolton (Zeit. RUktroctem, xviL, 071} led 
moist illuminating gas for four weeks through 14 per cent 
sodium amalgam in a tube; coated with a very fine sus¬ 
pension of diamond powder in water-glass. The- whole was 
kept at too°. Under the microscope.the ponder was ap : 
patently amorphous, hut after the experiment minute 
crystals were dearly visible. These showed the pro¬ 
perties of diamonds, and while the quantity did not suffice 
lor quantitative analysis it seems extremely probable that 
diamonds are thus formed by the reduction of hydrocar¬ 
bons.' Two important papers on ozone have 1 appeared 
during the year, one by Harries (Ber* t xlv., 936) ami one 
k by Traube (Ibid., 2201). The ..former finds that by the 
action -of ozone, on: symmetrical butylene four products 


may be formed. When the ozone has been previously 
led through NaOH and H a S 0 4 , there are formed a mono¬ 
meric ozonide, C4H3.O3, which can be distilled in a 
vacuum, and a dimeric form, (C 4 H8.0 3 )2, which is not 
volatile. If the ozone is not previously purified, two 
similar products are obtained but with the formulas 
C4HS.O4 and (C 4 H8.0 4 )4, which Harries calls oxozon- 
ides. Similar products are formed with other hydro¬ 
carbons containing a double bond. From these experi¬ 
ments Harries concludes that ordinary 11—14 per cent 
ozone is made up of about two-thirds ozone, O3, and one- 
third oxozone, 0 4 , and that the latter is largely destroyed 
by leading it through alkali and acid, though the purified 
ozone still contains a little oxozone, Traube’s experi¬ 
ments deal with the action of ozone on solid KOH. A 
red compound is formed which resembles in appearance. 
KaCr 2 07, and which.decomposes in water or acids, giving 
off oxygen, chiefly as O a , but with some O3, while the 
solution contains some H a O a . On standing or heating, 
this red compound loses its colour and. the white product 
decomposes with formation of H a O a and evolution, of 
oxygen. It is evident that the red product is a higher 
oxide, probably K2O7,. which Traube calls potassium 
ozonate, butit contains some proportion of a lower oxide 
and also unchanged KGH. The oxide which is present 
with it and into which it decomposes on standing is doubt¬ 
less the tetroxide, K a G 4 , since like this it giveaHaO* and 
oxygen in approximately - molpcular proportions. As 
Traube’s ozone was passed over: concentrated H a S 0 4 
before absorption, no evidence appeared of. the presence of 
oxozone.' , , 1 - 

The possible action of pressure in causing chemical re¬ 
actions in the metamorphosis of minerals was several 
years ago suggested by Van Hise, and this has led to 
an experimental examination of the subject by Spezia 
(A tit Accad. Set . Torino , xlvi., 19). By using pressures of 
6000 to 9500 atmospheres, corresponding to depths of 20 > 
to 30 kilometres, and m some cases contimungthe pres¬ 
sure for several months, no instance of chemical action 
could be found. No action took place between* silica and 
caloite, indicating no silicification; Alabaster, aiu«v and 
ilmonite, embedded in pulverised quartz for eight months; 
at a Uniform pressure of 8000 atmospheres, showed no 
loss of water. The great difference between the action of 
heat ahd of pressure was shown by the fact that goethite, 
heated in water to 330? fbr seven tinys, became an¬ 
hydrous, while it remained unchanged, under 9300 
atmospheres pressure ,continued for twenty-six days; To 
test reduction, CuOwas kept in contact with magnesium 
and then with potassium for months at 9500 atmospheres 
pressure without change, although the sum. of molecular 
Volumes would have been decreased by a reaction; nor 
was calcite changed to arragonite. , Bismuth was not 
liquefied by a pressure of 9000 atmospheres. Apropos 
of plasticity under pressure, Spezia calls attention to the. 
great difference between one-sided pressure and a pressure 
uniform on all sides; the latter alone cannot liquefy 
metals nor plastic substances, *' 

Bergius {Zeit> BUktroctem. , xviii,, 660), working on re-. 
actions under pressure, finds that when peat is heated in. 

water tor 250—<356° it is charred, and from the velocity or 
the reaction he considers It possible to calculate the time 
necessary for bituminous coal formation in nature. /His 
calculations place the time at seven to eight million years, 

| which he considers agrees with, geological estimates. • 

I; Group II.-—According to Bleyer and Mbller (Zeit, 
Anorg . Ohm., lxxv., 285) from the chemical nature of 
glucinum it would be expected that compounds of 
glucinum and arsenic acid would be strongly hydrolysed, 
yet that in them the glucinum and the acid would be in a 
definite molecular ratio. This was confirmed experi¬ 
mentally, and tri-glucihum salts obtained when the di- 
glucinum would be, normal, and basic salts where tri- 
giuemum would be called for. Thus disodium arsenate 
precipitated tri-glucinum arsenate from glucinum 
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sulphate, and trisod mm arsenate a monobasic 
salt, : ;G1 3 (As 0 4 )2 GIO.8H2O. Monoglucinum arsenate, 
Gl(H 2 As0 4 )2 and the di-glucinura salt, G 1 HAs 0 4 , were 
prepared by dissolving the calculated quantity of glucinom 
hydroxide in arsenic, jacid.. The ammonium salt, 
NH 4 G1 As 0 4 .4^H 2 G was fairly stable but the other alkali 
salt*'were basic, and the hydrolysis became greater on 
allowing the'salt to stand in its mother-liquor. Except 
the monoglacinum arsenate, which consisted of hygro¬ 
scopic crystal-hakes, all the compounds were amorphous. 
The behaviour of glucinum with arsenic acid seems thus 
to be somewhat similar to that with phosphoric acid, 
though the glucinum phosphates have not been worked 
out with sufficient definiteness to show a clear analogy. 

/ (To be continued}. 


A STUDY* OF CERTAIN CONFIRMATORY 

. tests for. tin. - 

By, LOUIS, J. CURTMAKf and MAX MOSHER. 

Tv TAa Iron J$ail "Reduction Tezt followed by Treatment 
, with Mercuric Chloride .-This well-known test for tin, 
which consists--in reducing the stannic chloride in acid 
solution with iron jand Subsequently treating the stannous 
chloride formed with mercuric chloride, was proposed by 
A. H. Allen 101872 tjfourn. Ghem* Soc., xxv., 274).' -It is 
mentioned in nearly every text-book pn qualitative analysis. 
Despite its general usS, nothing very definite appears to be 
known concerning the conditions under which this test 
may be relied upon tpgive constant results. The frequent 
failure of students to report this metal indicated the need 
for further investigation. It was therefore the object of 
this work to ascertain the best conditions for this test, and 
also to determine its limit under these discovered conditions. 

The standard solution employed throughout this work 
was prepared in the following manner:-—Ten grms. of 
chemically pure tin foil were treated in a 500 cc. Erlen- 
: meyer flask with an excess of hydrochloric acid* (sp. gr.‘ 
1*19), and solution was hastened by heating on a steam- 
bath. The solution was saturated with chlorine to com -1 
; pletely oxidise the tfri to , the stannic condition. It was 
then boiled for some time to expel the last traces of free 
chlorine as well as to reduce the quantity of hydrochloric 
acid present.; After cooling, the solution was diluted to 
500 cc. in «, volumetric flask. A portion, thoroughly 
mixed, failed to react with a saturated mercuric chloride 
solution, showing that all the tin was completely oxidised. 

To determine whether any stannic chloride had been, 
lost by. volatilisation while tjie excess °f chlorine was being 
boiled off, the solution was analysed for tin by the method 
given- by Treadwell ( w Quant. Anal M ‘ > . trane. by W* T. 
Hall, p. 543); Two well agreeing detenpinetjona made 
on -go cc. portions of the solution gave ns/ the average 
result 19*9 ingTras. Sn in xcc. V / . ’ V, 

TP determine the quantity of free hydrochloric acid In 
„■ the' solution,, separate portions of It were, titrated with 
standard potassium bydroxide solution, by the method 
described hy Treadwell p. 495). : The acidltyvyaa 

found; to be 0*0063 grm. of anhydrous hydrochloric acid 
per cc., which, in the diluted solutions used in the tests, 
was reduced to such an extent as to be neglected without 
any appreciable error (Note x). 

This solution was not used directly, but ido ccr. of it were 
diluted with an equal quantity of water, giving.a solution 
of 9*95 mgrms. $n in 4 cc. In nearly all the sets of experi¬ 
ments performed the largest volume used was 0*5 cc., 
equivalent to 4*97 mgrrag. 1 S>n.- This is practically 5 mgrms. . 
Sn, and was so assumed in aH experiments, for the reason 
that the error resulting flora this assumption is too email 
to be. detected * by this - test, as will be shown later. The 
smallest volume of this 'solution used was 0*1 cc. containing. 
0*995. rigrm. Sn, which for the reason stated above was 
considered x mgrm. When smaller.quantities of tin were 
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required, a portion of the second solution was again 
dilated so that r cc. was equivalent to oM.mgrifc- Sn. In 
this dilution it was found that hydrolysis took place very, 
rapidly ; to prevent this, a new solution of similar strength 
was prepared, to which was added 5 cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to every 50 cc. (Note a). This proved 
to be. satisfactory. * t . 

The general procedure was as follows:—To definite 
.amounts^ of concentrated hydrochloric acid pipetted into 
test-tubes were added varying quantities of a standard tin 
solution. After dilution to 5 cc. one or two nails were added, 
the tubes placed in a boiling water-bath (Note 3), and the 
redaction was allowed to continue for from two to five 
minutes ; the contents of the test-tubes-were then im¬ 
mediately filtered into a cc. of saturated mercuric chloride 
solution. The filtrates were examined after five minutes 
and the results recorded. In; all. cases where less than 
1 mgrm. of tin was used the results were controlled by one, 
two, or even three blanks.. This was necessary because 
it was found that under certain conditions a cloudy filtrate 
was obtained from the blanks. To determine whether this 
cloudiness in the blank was due to an interaction between 
a substance resulting from the action of the acid on the 
iron and the mercuric chloride, the following experi¬ 
ments were performed :—In separate test-tubes, one, two, 
and three *1 -inch cut nails were heated for five minutes 
with 5 cc. of hydrochloric acid (1—;i) in the boiling water- 
bath, and the solution was then filtered into distilled water. 
The water in each case became slightly cloudy. The 
experiments were repeated except that the reaction product 
was> filtered into mercuric chloride instead of distilled 
water. The same results were obtained, showing that the 
cloudiness was due to very fine particles of carbon which 
passed through the filter, \ 

It was the object of the first experimsnts to determine 
the effect of heating for two minutes in the presence of a 
one-quarter inch brad in; a volume of 5 cc, containing z ee. 
(l 1 ' X} HC 1 • „ ' 1 J , ~ 

The results of sixteen experiments with diminishing 
amounts of tin under; ffieae; conditions showed that with 
x mgim. of tin the results were Inconsistent, the final results 
of three tests being afair cloud in tbe first case, a faint cloud* 
in the second case,.and a practically negative result dn the 
thirds In two tests Where a mgrms. of tin.were used, the 
results were also discordant. Prolonging the time of heating 
As well as increasing the concentration pf the acid did hot 
give, uniforra- resuits. ; It was, however, observed that in 
every series of experiments the reducing action in the 
Waterfiath was not uniform. - As the conditions in each 
set of experiments were kept constant, it appeared ,that the 
irregular results obtained were due'to a lack of uniformity 
in the nails employed. To test this point, four blank tests 
were run under the conditions mentioned for the first tests,; 
with one and one-quarter inch brads,selected at random. 
The action in the water-bath was decidedly not uniform. 
At the conclusion of three minutes the acid was poured off. 
The nails were , then washed, treated with fresh arid,.arid 
again subjected to the same tests. This was done to see 
whether the first treatment had, eliminated any differences 
.Which might be due td> variations in the surfaces of the ' 
brads. The action of the acid during tb'e second treatment ■*' 
was also not uniform'. . Finally, the brads were examined, 
and it was found that tbe acid had so. energetically 
attacked one, of them that it was about one-half the 
diameter of any of the others. These results verified the , 
conjecture that the inconsistencies in tbe previous tests 
were due to tbe variations in the iron nails which caused; 
tbe stannic chloride to he reduced at differentiates in the 
water-bath,. ; - '' u- , 

The brads employed in these preliminary teats were 
therefore rejected,, and the' previous experiment was 
repeated with one and one-half inch w|re naflfr. The- 
results were also, found to be very irregular^ Accordingly, 
one and one-half inch cat 'nails, orfour-penny nails, were 
used. These gave uniform results, and were employed in 
all further experiments* unless otherwise specified. The 
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results of all further tests were classified as good or 
negative; good when they could readily be distinguished 
from the blanks run at the same t»*roe, negative in all 
other-cases. 

Having found nails to act with a fair degree of 
uniformity, it was the purpose of the next series of experi- 
' ments to determine the separate and combined effects of 
the various factors which influenced tbe delicacy of the test. 
These are, Erst, the acid concentration ; second, the time of 
heating; and, third, the number of nails employed. As a 
result of a large number of experiments, the conditions 
which were most favourable; for the test were found; 
these, together with the results obtained in the Enal tests, 

- are given in Table I, Under the conditions stated the 
results show that tbe^ smallest quantity of tin which may 

cbe detected is ora mgrm. in a yolume of 5 cc. The blanks 
obtained were practically perfect, and the results of tbe 
. limit tests were Very striking when , compared with the 
blanks run at the same time. Under no circumstances 
..could the results be mistaken. 

\ To determine whether two nails would not give better 
results under the conditions of the tests in Table I.) another 
series Of exp^ments was performed as given in Table II. 

- The/bianksi in itheae tests were not so good as those 

* - r j6l>tynedrxiniefei;'tto,tkj*i®tiogq[^;'to Xmblcr I, The results 
; therefore were not sostriking and conclusive- The con- 

- ditions for the test as given m Table I. are therefore to be 

preferred* , r \ , '* ' 

• As increasing the number of nails did not improve tbe test, 
it was thought worth while to see if prolonging the time of 
beating" to five minutes would hot give better results. To 
this epd the experiments given in Table III- were made. 

- The results show that extending the time to Eye minutes 
. does not increase the sensitivity of the test. 

Before concluding, this work it was thought desirable to 
carry out one more set of experiments in which the con¬ 
ditions given in Table I, were varied both as to the time 
of heating as welt as to tbe number of nails employed. 
The results are embodied in Table IV- The results show 
that the sensitivity of the test under these conditions is 
greater than that given in Table III.; tbe limiting test is, 
however, the same as that given in Table I. There is, 
however, an important difference in the quality of the blanks 
obtained under these different sets of conditions, and corre¬ 
spondingly in the decisiveness of the results. The blanks 
obtained.under the conditions of Table I. are clearer, and 
as a consequence, the limit tests are more readily dis¬ 
tinguished than those of Table IV. The conditions given 
in Table I, are therefore to be recommended. 

Influence of Antimony on iht Trrf.—Having determined 
the best conditions for the iron-nail reduction test for tin 
when this, metal alone is present, It was desirable to 
ascertain whether these conditions would hold good in the 
presence of antimony, for inmost schemes of analysis the 
test for tin is made in the presence of, antimony. Since 
the maximum amount; of this metal in any gi ven solution 
seldom exceeds 500 mgrms., and since it is customary to 
< divide the solution containing antimony and tin into two 
equal portions before testing for each of these metals, 
250 ragrms, of antimony (Kote >4) were employed in each 
of: the tests given in Table V. The' conditions are the 
same, as those which are afforded the maximum delicacy 
of the test when tin alone was present (see Table I-), 

To control tbe results of Table V^ two sets of blanks 
were tun? one of the usual kmd containing neither anti¬ 
mony nor tin, and the other containing only antimony. 
The latter were perfectly clear, and thus facilitated the 
detection of small quantities of tin;- the former were 
practically clear, and could readily be distinguished when 
compared with tbe tubes containing tin. Comparison of 
the tubes is best made by holding them at arm’s length 
against a dark field, such as the floor. The difference can 
then be very readily seen. 

All the blanks which might contain any unreduced anti¬ 
mony were largely diluted, No precipitate formed*, 
indicating that even after reduction there was enough free 


acid present to keep the antimony in solution, thus obviating 
tbe danger of mistaking a precipitate of antimony oxy¬ 
chloride for the test for tin. 

Table I; 

(Time of heating, three minutes. Acidity,. 2*5 cc. concen¬ 
trated HCl. Volume, 5 cc. One ii in. cut nail). 


*?o. 

Sn(mgroas.), 

> Result;. 

x—x 3 

2 Q'0 ttI’O 

Good 

14—18 

0*5—0*3 

Good 

19—26 

0*2-. 

Good 

27 —29 

- 0*1 , 

Negative 


Table II. 

(Conditions same as those of Table I.,.except that two 
ij in. cut nails were used instead of one), 
x—12 3*0—o*3 Gooff 

13— X 4 o*x Negative^ 

Table III- / 

(Conditions same as in Table I., except that the time of 
heating was increased to five minutes). 

1 —14 3*o—0*3 Good 

15—18 o*2—0*1 Negative 

Table IV. 

(Time of heating, five minutes. Acidity, 2*5 cc. concen¬ 
trated HCl. Volume, 5 cc. Two 14 in. nails). 

1—X3 0*1—0*2 Good 

14— 18 0*1 Negative 

Table V. 

(Time of heating, three minutes. Acidity, 2-5 cc. HCl 
(Note 5). Volume, 5 cc. One 14 in. cut nail). 

N So (nigrm,>. Bb (mgrms.). Result. 

r—8 20*0*—0*3 250 Good 

g—X2 v 0*2 S 3 50 Good 

* , SfUmntUry and Conclusions . , 

x. That certain nails are unsuitable because of the 
irregularity of their action. . ^ 

2. That in a total volume of 3; cc. with one 14 inch cut nail 
the best conditions are t—Time of heating, three minutes 
in boiling water*bath; acidity, 2*5; cc* concentrated HCl. 

3. That under these conditions the smallest amount of 
tin that can he detected either alone or in the presence of 
250 mgrras. of antimony is o-a mgrm. in a volume of 5 cc* 

4. That it is imperative to run a blank when the quantity 
of tin present is small. 

II. Instead of reducing the tin with ah iron nail, some 
analysts prefer to reduce the tin , to the metallic state by 
means of zinc in an acid solution, and then test the solu¬ 
tion oi the precipitated tin in hydrochloric acid with 
mercuric chloride* ’ This test has recently been investi¬ 
gated by Noyes and $ray (four*. Am . Cham. Sac xxix., 
181), who found that it possesses a delicacy of 0*5 mgrm. 
Our experiments confirmed their work. , , 
r III. The Test Based upon the Reduction of Ammonium 
JMotybdate,*-Th\B test was first proposed by Longstaff 
(Chemical NewMxxx., 2E2), who states that it is delicate 
to x part in 1,500,000 when directly applied to a freshly 
prepared stannous solution. - In the application of this 
test to qualitative analysis Baskerville finds that it is easily 
sensitive to r part of tin in 5000 (youm. Elisha Mitchell 
Scientific Society , Feb,, i960, xvi., Part II.). As diligent 
search of the literature failed to disclose a record of 
systematic experiments performed to establish the con¬ 
ditions which would afford the greatest delicacy to the test 
when applied to stannic solutions as the starting point, the 
following work was undertaken, In our work, stannic 
solutions were exclusively employed, for the reason that it 
is in this form that tin is encountered in the course of 
systematic analysis. 

T " 1 
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Table VI. 

(Total quantity of acid, 4 cc. Two cc. added each time). 


No. 

Sn (mgrm ). 

Result. * 

1 

1*0 - 

Fair blue 

2 ' 

0*2 

Faint blue 

. 3—4 

o*x -0*05 

Negative 


Table VII. 


(Total quantity of acid, 3 cc. Two cc. added first time. 


One cc, added second time). 

X 

0*1 

Faint blue 

2—4 

0*05—0*03, 

Very faint blue 

5r-6 

0*02—o*ox 

Negative 


Table VIII. 


(Total quantity of acid, 2*5 cc. i£ 

cc. added first time. 


One cc. added second time). 

x—2 

o*x —0*05 

Faint blue 

. ,. 3 —A ’ 

, 0*04—0*01 

Very faint blue 


if ■“ i/ ' Table IX. 

(Same conditions as in Table VHJi). 

No. Safmgrm.). Sblmgrms.), Result. 

4 i*a —0*4 k : 250 Good blue 

5—6 0*3 ^-0-2 250 Fair blue 

j —io 0*1—0 08 250 Faint blue 

ir—12 0*05 250 . Very faint blue 

13—16 o*04-r0*02 250 Negative 

■ Table X, - \ 

(Quantity of Bn, x mgrm.). 

No., Final acidity (cc.). Result. 

x 2-5 Dark blue 

2 3^0 . Lighter blue 

a 3*5 Still lighter blue 

4 ,4 0 Fair blue 

5 4-5 . Faint blue .. V 

6 5'o Colourless or negative 

r The.method of reducing the tin with an iron nail in acid 
solution was found inapplicable, because of the reducing 
action of the ferrous salt, formed in the reaction, upon the 
ammonium molybdate. Accordingly, reduction by means 
.of zinc was tried* ' . !’ . - - ' 

After a number of preliminary experiments the following 
procedure was finally adopted : -To definite amounts of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid run into test* tubes from a 
burette,, varying quantities of standard stannic chloride 
solution were added, and the volume was then made up to 
5 cc. After the addition of a scant one-half grm. of 
chemically pure granular zinc (fjpte.fi), the tabes were put; 
into the boiling water-bath, and alloyed' to remain therein 
until the actidn practically ceased ; another defi cite quantity 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid was then added {Note.7). 
As soon as the second reaction was completed (Note 8), the 
solution was diluted to 10 cc., and immediately filtered 
into z cc. of saturated ammonium molybdate solution. 
The results were immediately compared with a blank run 
simultaneously. 

, In the above series of experiments the total quantity 
, of acid used in the test was gradually reduced in order that - 
the best conditions of acidity might be found. The results 
are given in Tables VI., VII*, and VIII. 

A comparison of the results of these tables shows tha the 
conditions given in Table VIII, are the best, since the test 
becomes delicate to one part in a million. The blanks 
obtained throughout the work were found to possess a 
slight greenish blue colour which could readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the pure faint blue of the limit test. 


Influence of Antimony upon the Test .—Having deter¬ 
mined the most favourable conditions for the test when tin 
alone is present, the next step was to ascertain the influence 
of the presence of antimony pn the test under these con¬ 
ditions. For reasons given earlier in this paper, 250 mgrms. 
of antimony were used. The results are given in Table IX. 
These results show that the sensitivity of the testis lowered 
by the presence of large quantities of antimony, and that 
under these conditions the limit is 0*05 mgrm. Sn. 

Having found the test to work satisfactorily in the pre¬ 
sence of the maximum amount of antimony, it was 
thought desirable to ascertain the influence of small 
quantities of this metal. The results of these tests showed 
that under the conditions given in Table VIII., 0*03 mgrm. 
of tin could be detected in the presence of 10 mgrms. of 
antimony, and that quautities of antimony up to 5 mgrms. 
are without influence on the test. 

Longstaff states that an excess of acid vitiates the test 
by discharging the blue colour, but supplies no experi¬ 
mental data on this point. As some preliminary work on 
our part had shown this statement to be true* it was 
thought worth while to'run a aeries of experiments with 
the object of establishing definitely the influence of acidity 
on the test. In these experiments the regular procedure 
already given was followed, except that the quantity of 
acid auded was varied in order to yield different acid con¬ 
centrations after dilution to xo cc. The results obtained 
aregiven in Table X. * 

These results definitely show the influence of acidity on 
the delicacy of the test, and demonstrate the necessity for 
keeping the acidity within 4-5 cc. if a trustworthy test; for 
1 mgrm. of tin is desiredI* ■ ' \ . 

Summary <tnd Conclusions . . 

The investigation of the conditions under which the. 
ammonium molybdate test for stannous tin might he 
applicable to stannic solutions after reduction by sine 
Showed: — 1 '; -' * ■' 'V 

x. That with a total acidity of 2*5 cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid' in a volume of 10 cc., the acid being 
added as directed, the testis delicate to 6*ox mgrm, Sn in 
the absence of antimony, v , 

V That in the presence of 25b mgrms. of antimony the 
! test can be used to detect 0*05 mgrm. cL tin. 

3. That! the presence of 4 mgrms. of antimony is without 
influence on the delicacy of the test, 


- Notes* . - \ \ - 

t. Upon dilution to x—1 the amount of free acid 
becomes 0*0031 grm, per cc., which in consideration of the 
final; acidity of the solutions employed In the tests, may be 
neglected, without any appreciable error, particularly so 
since the volume of the standard tin solution'used never 
exceeded x cc. 

2, As the volume of this tin solution employed in any 
test never exceeded 0*5 cc. t tbe quantity of additional acid 
was q'05 cc.;’ This amount when J Compkred with, the 
quantity added in any test is so small as,to be neglected 
without any apparent difference in the result. ,, 

\ 3* The water-bath employed, throughout this work con¬ 
sisted of a 500 cc. beaker half filled with water,, and 
covered with a lead plate having six perforations large 
enotigh to accommodate the ordinary size of test-tubes. 
The water was heated to boiling in each case^i^fore 
inserting the tubes, and the boiling thereafter continued 
for the full time that the tubes were in the bath. This 
form of water-bath was found very convenient in'this work, 
since it enabled us to perform six tests at one time: The 
glass beaker was preferred to the usual copper-bath, for 
the reason that the formerpermitted us. to observe the 
progress of the reaction; 

4. The solution used was made by dissolving 18*8 grms. 
SbCIa in HC1 and making the volume up to xoo cc. 
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in a volumetric flask -by the addition of more HC1 (1—1). 
’the strength of this solution was zoo mgrms. Sb in 1 cc, 

5. The 1*25 cc. concentrated HC 1 contributed by the 
antimony solution is included in this total of 2*5 cc* 

6, A very granular form of zinc reduced the time of the 
reaction by reason of its readiness to dissolve in the acid. 

7; In the above procedure the acid was added in two 
portions* the first to aid in the reduction of the tin by the 
zinc, and the second to re-dissolve the spongy tin which 
separated out. This method gave a rapid solution of the 
tin.- If instead of adding the acid in two portions as just 
described* the total quantity was added at the outset, it 
waafound tliat the tin did not readily go into solution on 
;;further Cheating. ;■ 1", ; 

,8, In a few erf the many experiments tried, an intense 
( blueholoration was obtained, which was out of proportion 
tp the/$malt quantityof tin present. These results were 
due io the; presence of minute particle* of metal which 
passed through the filter. Hence care must be exercised 
in filtering .—Journal of the American Chemical Society, 


- THE PHYSIOLOGICAL. PRINCIPLES OF, 

, : ;/ HEAt^S ^N» : ^NTILAtiNO.* ' 

;V//: By FrofessCr LSONARp M;D,> F.R.S, ' 

- Lecture II.— Radiant a. Converted .Heat. 

; THE lecturer; began by again insisting on the enormous 
-importance gf certain hinds of dust in the atmosphere. 
Workers in limestones have little more phthisis and 
respiratory disease than the general run of males, while 
those who work iu sandstones and any process which 
generates silica dust, suffer very greatly and have a shorter 
prospect of life. The disease and the increased mortality 
which arises from lead and silica dust can easily be pre¬ 
vented, and must be prevented. He then went on to 
detail the experiments which prove that there is no. 
organic poison in exhaled air, and that the increased per-, 
centage of carbonic acid and diminished percentage of 
7 oxygen in the air of crowded rooms had nothing to do with 
the symptoms of discomfort felt therein. 

J Prof. Hill then dealt with- the physical conditions of the 
atmosphere, the heat, moisture, and movement, which he 
said profoundly affected the health and vigour of the body. 
Wrong physical, not chemical, conditions of the atmosphere 
cause afi the discomfort of crowded rooms. 

Body heat (its production aud its diminution) was dis¬ 
cussed, and the effects of body heat stagnation described. 

■ It was pointed outhow a warm still atmosphere^ depresses 
the activity of the body, the oxygen intake, and the yigour 
of the; .circulation, together with the appetite for and 
J digestion of food. 

The importance of cutaneous sensations and, the depres¬ 
sing effect of .monotony of atmospheric conditions were 
brought into; prominence,. A new instrument for measuring 
the rate of' cooling, the Kata-thermometer, was described, 
and the failure of the ordinary thermometer to indicate 
the pfcoper conditions for body comfort and health illus¬ 
trated. Observations taken with the Kata-thermometer 
in and out of doors at the seaside were mentioned. The 
natural conditions on ideal summer days were described, 
and the advantagesof radiant heat and cooling moving 
air insisted on. The wastefulness and the pollution of the 
atmosphere by the open fires impelled us towards the use 
of the modern gas fire, which gave 50 per cent Of the energy 
of the fuel as radiant heat. Artificial beat, and particu 
-larly air heated by convection, was not good for us, and 
ought always to be associated with open windows. 


, ' .* Chadwick Public Lectur. a, Bristol, 1913. (Delivered at Bristol 
. University, October 30. The Lord Bishop of Bristol in the Chair) 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

{Prom Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

Seven Grms, of Radium in the Whole World 1 

A quite recent census concerning the quantities of salts 
of radium existing at the present time in the different 
scientific and medical laboratories of the globe, shows us 
that there are not ; more than, six or seven grms. of 
metallic radium in the whole worlds The industry Of- 
radium was born in 1899 from the impulse given to it 
by the studies of Pierre Curie., At a lecture given at the 
Society of Civil Engineets, M. Paul Besson has just now 
recalled the fact, that from that period till 1904, from 13 
tons of pitchblende residuum, it was only possible tp extract 
about 2 or 3 grms. of radium, which served specially; to 
supply the laboratory of M. and Mdrae. Curie. But' an 
Austrian law put a stop to the exportation of the radios 
active ores of Joacbimstal. Radium was tbeh extracted to 
France from much poorer ores containing only from a half 
to two mgrms. of radium per ton* such as the antimonites 
which come from Portugal or the carnotites from Colorado, 
whereas the residues of pitchblende'contained from too to 
200 mgrms. of radium per tori.' During the last few years 
Austria has not treated more than 3 or 4 tons of pitch¬ 
blende per year,! from which were extracted annually less 
than x grm. of radium. America and England do. riot as 
yet produce radium salts. ' It is France which at present 
controls the production and the market of the precious 
metal. The price of a grm, of hydrated bromide of radium 
remains about 400,000 francs (£16,000) more or less, 
which means that a grm, of pure metallic radium is worth 
about 780,000 francs (£31,206), The principal pos¬ 
sessors of radium are Mdroe. Curie, whose laboratory 
contains from about 2*6 grms. to, 3 grms. of radium, and 
Sir Ernest Cassel of London. As to the different applies,^ 
tions of radium, they are well known. Besides its etri- 
ployment in medicine and therapeutics, its use to industry 
is spreading more arid more. ■" It, has been possible to 
realise, with this metal, certain apparatus enabling, the 
measurement’ of the potential of a conductor at a distance; 
without contact. Lastly, in silk factories, radium has 
been employed for de-electrifytog not only the textile 
fibres but also parts of the machinery. 

■ * s ' ” < . ‘ 

Gallium is Not Rare. 

After a long series, of researches, guided by the works or 
Mendeleeff. one Of the rarest of metals, “gallium,” in the 
blende of Pierrefitte, by the French chemist Lecoq de 
Boisbaudfan, in 1875, has just been found in commercial 
aluminium. M.J. Brirdel, director of one of the Services 
of the Institute" of Hydrology of the College de Fiance, 
and M. C. Boulanger have made a spectrographic exami¬ 
nation of or dinary aluminium, and to it they discovered the 
presence of “ gallium.’V In a paper presented by Professor 
Haller, in their name, the two chemists indicate that, in 
treating 2 kilogrms. of aluminium, they have obtained 
nearly 4 decigrms. of gallium. Ordinary aluminium con¬ 
tains, then, nearly oma per cent of this metal supposed to 
be so rare. It is a greater percentage than that attributed 
by Lecoq de Boisbandran to the blende of Pierrefitte, 

Signs of Fatigue. 

After having studied the conditions of very hard work 
with the physiological limits of fatigue, M. Jules Amar, in 
a new paper presented before the Academy of Sciences by 
Professor Dastre, has just examined what are the respira¬ 
tory signs of fatigue. A double pneumograph, held in 
place during the whole duration of the experiment, has 
tracings of respiration that were easily compared. On the 
other hand, the gaseous outputs of the respiration were 
measured every two minutes'. The alimentation of the 
persons under survey was the same for all : a simple cup 
of coffee well sugared, two hours before taking measure¬ 
ments. These conditions being established, M. Jules 
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Research Chemist in the Works. 


Amar remarked that the frequency of the respiration in¬ 
creases .with the work, but without any rigorous propor¬ 
tionality. It is, on an average, thirty-two respirations per 
minute, for the usual speed of a workman. With great 
Speed fatigue is produced and puts an end to the work 
when it is hardly begun; that is to say, at the end of four 
minutes at the most. The frequency of the respiration is 
then somewhere about forty. Amplitude also increases 
with the work. The respirations are deeper and still 
.deeper; they are barely more than twice as deep as when 
at rest. But if the work is continued till fatigue ensues, 
the amplitude of the respirations diminishes gradually and 
different irregularities are to be remarked. If the work is 
very bard, by an excess , of effort or speed the respiratory 
output is irregular with accentuated ups and downs, but as 
a rule it goes on increasing until loss of breath occurs. 

Ejection of Non-Resident of the Academy of 
' Sciences—J. H, Fabre VCandidateship Withdrawn. 

The fourth chair for a non-resident member of the 
Academy of Sciences—a section newly created by the 
, decree of .the 17th March, 1913, and reserved for pro- 
, vincial scholars—has been awarded to M. Charles Deperet, 

.. Deah of the Faculty of Science of Lyons, and to whom 
are due numerous and interesting geological works. His 
researches embrace the tertiary history of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin. MJ Doperet was elected with thirty-two 
votes, and the entomologist, J. H. Fabre, obtained two 
. votes. We believe that, at the secret committee meeting, 

' held after the public sitting, the two eminent naturalists who 
had voted for the entomologist of Serignan, whose whole 
life has been consecrated to the study of the habit and 
lives of insects, have withdrawn his candidateship. In a 
written notice they said they said that J. H. Fabre had 
not stood for election, considering, on the other-hand; 
from the votes of the'commissions already elected, that he 
was not likely to succeed ; the two savants not wishing to 
expose'a man of M. Fabre’s age to the humiliation, of 
- being refused, they simply .withdrew bis candidateship, 
which they themselves had proposed. 

The High Atmosphere. , 

The results of the Franco-Swedish exploration of the 
high atmosphere during the three campaigns from 1997 to, 
1909, undertaken by Professor Hildebrandsson, of Upsala, 
and the late regretted Tesserenc du Bort, have just been, 
published by M. Meurlce, who took part in the expedi¬ 
tion. M. Deslahdres,: Director of the Observatoiy of 
Meudon, recalls to mind that it is to Tesserenc du Bort 
that is due the discovery of the stratosphere, a layer of- 
isothermal air whose temperature, extremely low, is con¬ 
stant through a great thickness- This layer, discovered, 
for the first time at, the Observatory of Trappes, at ah 
altitude of from eight -to ten kilometre?,' has again been 
■- found at lie Equator ,at a still higher altitude, and'its 
temperature there is somewhat lower. li the polar region, 
atKinina, situated' at the nortb of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, Hildebrandssoe and Tesserenc du Bort re¬ 
marked: the' presence of the same isothermal, layer. 
Numerous soundings-wfthpHor balloons -have allowed 
it to be proved'that the temperature of the stratosphere 
' was the same as that observed at Trappes. However, 
there is a difference between the temperatures of the lower 
layers of Lapland and of France. Nearly all the pilot 
balloons sent up by the two meteorologists have been re¬ 
covered. M. Delandres has also announced that the 
Minister of War was about to accept the observatory of 
Trappes,. which is offered to him by the Tesserenc du 
Bort family. 


Physical Society’s Annual Exhibition.^-TbisEx^ 
, hibttion will be held on'Tuesday, December 16th, at the 
Imperial College of Science, and will be open both in the 
afternoon and evening. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES; . 

INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY: - 

At a Meeting of the Institute of Chemistry held at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, on Wednesday; October 29th, Prof, R. Meldola, 
LL.D., F.R.S., in the Chair, the first of two lectures was 
delivered by W. P. Drbaper, F.I.C., on “ The Research 
Chemist in the Works , with special reference to the Textile 
Industry 

The lecturer pointed out the difficulty in expressing 
opinions which- could be universally accepted, for industrial 
chemists worked under such varying conditions and were 
influenced by temperament and past training. His re- 
marks-should therefore be taken as applying especially to 
the textile industry. 

The fotal gross value of the Textile Industry (First 
Census of Production, 1907) indicated that the value of 
the textile materials and' fabrics manufactured in the 
United Kingdom amounted to the total of £333,000,000; 
and that 1,253,000 persons were employed in tbeir manipu- 
lation. Power to the amount of 1,goo,000 h.p. was 
utilised, and 77 per cent of the firms UBed coal to the 
value of £8,137,000, On a basis of one chemist for every 
20po persons employed, no less than Boo chemists would, 
be utilised in this industry alone; each of whom would 
deal with an annual gross output valued at over ^500,000. 
A saving of 16 per cent in. the coal bill would amount in 
all to ^1,000,000. It would be remembered that one 
large aniline dye combine on the Continent already em¬ 
ployed no less than . 700 chemists. The recently made 
statement that u Science was fast becoming an industry ” 
seemed to apply in this case at any rate. ' , - 

-Stress was laid upon the value of a satisfactory;know¬ 
ledge of the principles underlying analysis to the student 
entering a works. He must expect to wOrk on the border¬ 
land of industrial, research, jtnd therefore to devise new 
methods of a chemical or physical nature to record his 
progress. Actual examples were given of the difficulties 
met with winter prering .the figures obtained. The results 
that the successful, investigator might achieve by working 
out new methods and processes,;or improving those already 
employed in works, were indicated, and the advantages of 
secret working were also dealt with. Also the effect pro¬ 
duced through the stress of competition and the utilisation 
of new processes on working conditions: It was , urged 
that the chemist should spend as much of bis time as 
possible In the works, entering the laboratory when 
systematic investigation was necessary. The industrial 
chemist who remained in bis laboratory was lost. Know¬ 
ledge of chemistry alone was ran insufficient equipment, 
modern research being set on a ,wide basis, and- requiring 
a knowledge of physics and the power to apply this in 
many directions. This was demonstrated at every turn, 

- After describing a typical college dyeing department, 
.the.fitting up of a works rissearch. laboratory.was briefly 
considered. It was pointed out that experiments utilising, 
more than. 5 to 10 h.p..should be conducted iri the works 
itself; Tpe fitting up of experimental works as a pre¬ 
liminary to establishing an industry was discussed. 1 Such 
a station had been known to utilise 10,000 h.p. for experi¬ 
mental purposes. 1 ; j!, ‘ 

The work of the textile chemist was then considered in 
greater detail, and specially illustrated by reference to the 
ear ^developments in Mercerising and Schremering. goth 
these processes were shown to depend upon certain details* 
which although actually patented in the former cube were 
not. fully realised in the early experiments; The .chemist 
working under ; industrial conditions would at once realise 
the success achieved by the rule-of-thumb man* in the past; 
by systematically studying his methods,' and, seeking to 
discover points befiad not fully realised, the chemist may 
often be able to improve upon them* 1 Workmen who con¬ 
trol operations of vital importance should be discovered * 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

By HAWKSWORTH COLLINS. 

There are two methods employed by scientists of dis¬ 
covering scientific truths 

{a) Discovery by direct experiment ; e,g. t the fact that 
radium splits up into helium and niton. 

\b) Discovery by reasoning upon several, allied experi¬ 
mental facts; $.g%, the discovery of Newton’s First 
Law of Motion. * 

The former method, which of course must precede the. 
latter, only discovers isolated truths, and does so in new 
directions generally by accident; e.g„ the discovery of the 
fact th^t hehOm and oxygen can combine to form neon 
was accidental. , The latter method, if correctly done, has 
a great advantage-over the other, for it must of necessity 
show the way to further discoveries since it demonstrates 
the reason of things. The results of reasoning are some¬ 
times for ever incapable of proof by direct experiment; 
e.g., Newton’s First Law of Motion., Some results of 
reasoning may be incapable of direct experimental proof 
under our present knowledge, although the conditions may 
be altered by the advancement of knowledge. An example 
of this is afforded by the present Condition of the facts 
which demonstrate the constitution and structure of atoms. 
The elucidation ofthis statement will appear in the following 
matter* ' . ' , * > V ' ' 

The following discoveries have been made in duplicate 
by. the two methods within the last ten years:— 

In an a-ray change, when The non-metalUc nature 
a.helium atom Carrying two of an element is always doe 
atomic charges of positive . to a pair or pairs of electro- 
electricity is expelled, the positive forces,, each pair 
element changes its place in emanating from a portion of 
the Periodic Table in the the element, of which the; 
direction of diminishing mass is 4, taking the ihass 
mass and diminishing group of an ato m of hydrogen as 
number by two places.— unity.—Advt. in Nature, 
Prof. F. Soddy, 1911. June 14, 1906, asking for 

' expert opinions. k 

If there is any difference between these two statements 
it would be interesting jto kilow what the difference is, for 
the latter statement is exactly the same asthe followings 
—^If a be.Hum atom (at.wt. 4) carrying two charges of, 
positive electricity could be expelled from several of the; 
simple elements., the residual product would be two places 
lowerihthe Periodic Table, since the element^ would have 
lost two valencies together with a mass of 4.” 

The statement on the. left ^ras 4 obtained hy direct experi¬ 
ment from the 51 radio-active elements; that on the right 
from reasoning upon facts with regard to the simple j 
elements. 

An element, whose atomic H 3 is the only new ele- 
weight is 3, is the only ele- meat, which was discovered 
meat of low atomic weight ten years ago by reasoning 
which has been discovered to be a necessary part in 
within the last ten years. It the constitution and struc- 
isfound hy.Sir J. J. Thomson ture of nearly all the simple 
to be given off by all kinds elements, and it was printed 
of substances, a fact which in the Chemical News of 
leads him to think some- March 24,1910 (vol. ci., p. 
times that the elements, of • ii.) as an element, and called 
low atomic ,* weight- are H3 (Asterium). ' - ■ 
splitting up, r 
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Messrs. Collie and Pat- In the Chemical News of 
terson discovered this year March 34, 1910 (vol. ci., p. 
(1913) that helium . and ii.) the structure of neon was 
oxygen can combine to form given as the combination of 
neon. the structures of helium and 

oxygen. 

It ts absolutely impossible for any one to integrate facts 
to such a degree of detail so as to be in accordance with the 
latest discoveries of modern science , and yet not to have 
obtained the truth. 

It follows from this that the first main principle in the 
constitution and structure of all the chemical elements, 
whether radio-active Or otherwise, has been proved; and 
it is this:—“ In a large number of the elements two electro¬ 
positive valencies emanate from a portion of the element 
of which the masses 4.” ‘ - . , 

If the body of atomic weight 3 observed by Sir J. J. 
Thomson is not a product of the disintegration of sofcne of 
the simpler elements, and if it is simply absorbed in some > 
manner by nearly all kinds of substances, then all the 
exact determinations of the atomic weights of the elements 
are completely upset, and it is quite absurd for scientists 
to say that it has been proved, for instance, that the 
atomic weights of elements are not all whole numbers. 

The presence of this terribly large source of error must 
be worrying the International Committee on Atomic 
Weights, since it seems -to be necessary for scientists to 
expel all traces of it and start the determination of the 
atomic weights all over again. f 

But, since the atomic weights of several of the common 
and important elements, e.g., B, C, F, O, and Na, are 
now given as exactly Whole numbers, it is evident that 
this source of error cannot have affected them, for it is 
quite impossible for scientists to arrive at these beautiful 
results and yet not to have obtained the truth., Therefore, 
Sir J. J. Thomson’s X 3 is not an impurity, but is a product , 
of the disintegration of the simpler elements. 

Prof, F. Soddy said in the Chemical News in, the early 
part of this year, (evii., 97),' that all attempts to find 
numerical relations between the atomic weights of the; 
elements had etided in failure, It is evident, therefore, 
that the most obvious relationship which was ever dis¬ 
covered has been stowed away, forgotten; and ignored, by 
scientists. It was published fry the Chemical News, in a 
paper, not as an advertisement. * (Results put in as adver¬ 
tisements" by the author are those which are likely to be 
outrageous to scientists 1 of the time).. 

The discovery was as follows: Considering only 
elements of atomic weight less than 60 (because the pos¬ 
sible errors in numerical data for elements of low atomic 
weight are less than for those of high atomic weight), 
whenever the atomic weight of an element approximates to, 
or U nearer to,-an even whole number, its valency is even,^ 
and when it approximates to, or is nearer to, an odd whole 
number r its patency is odd, with the possible exception pf 
nitrogen. ; • 1 : 

This fact, taken in conjunction with the-fact that 
error in the determination of - atomic? weights must have, 
arisen from the; Observance that protyle, which is- some- 
thing like the thousandth or two-thousandth part of the 
mass of an atom of hydrogen, can be expelled from nearly 
all substances, and also taking into consideration the fact 
that the atomic weights of the elements are evidently 
hovering Tound whole numbers, proves that the atomic 
weights of the elements are whole numbers* For, if not, 
what do they mean by hovering round whole numbers, 
and why are 7 out of a& given, as exactly whole numbers, 
and why are 21 out of 28 not more than 1 o*f from whole 
numbers? / ' -‘f - , . - ' 

The facts with regard to;this matter are how’ planted in 
tabular form, (See accompanying Table). . , 

In Nature, December 36, 1901, it is asserted that 
glucinum is probably a triad, but the Periodic Law stands 
in the way. The .“ Periodic Law” has. no. business to 
stand in the way, for it is hot a law, /but only an ex- 
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Element. 

Atomic weight 

Difference from 
whole numbers. 

N earest whole 1 
number. 

Remark, 

Maximum valencies. 

Remark ; 

Hydrogen .. .. 

.. 1*008 

0*008 

.1 

Odd 

' 1 

Odd 

Helium .. .. .. 

3*99 

" . ' O’Qt 

4 

Even 

2 

Even 

Lithium,. 

. T 6*94 

0*06 

7 . 

Odd 

. X .5 

Odd 

Glucinum .. .. 

•. 9*1 

0*1 

9 

Odd 

3 ■ ; , , 

, Odd„ 

Boron .... .. 

*. IX'O 

0*0 

XX 

Odd 

3 . , ■ 

odd 

Carbon .. .... 

.. 12*0 

0*0 

12 

Even 

4 - 

Even 

Nitrogen .. .. 

.. 14*01 

0*01 

14 

Even 

... 6(?) (NO,) 

Even 

Oxygen.. 

.. 16*0 

0*0 

16 

Even 

,* 2 . 

Even , 

Fluorine . .. .. 

.. xg*o 

0*0 

ig 

Odd 

■ 1 . < ' . 

■ -Odd 

Neon .. .. ,. 

.. 20*2 

0*2 

20 

Even 

-O 

Even 

Sodium. 

.. 23*0 

0*0 

23 

Odd 

"I '- 

Odd 

Magnesium .. .. 

.. 24*32 

0*32 

24 

Even 

,2*" r ' ' V. 

Even 

Aluminium .. .. 

.. 27*1 

0*1 

27 

odd 

3 ,V'J 

Odd; ■ 

Silicon. 

*. 28*3 

0*3 

28 

Even 

,4''' 


Phosphorus .. .. 

.. 3104 

0*04 

31 

Odd 

5 ; v 


Sulphur. 

.. 32-07 

0*07 

32 

Even 

6. . ' 

l '‘Even>V 

Chlorine. .. 

• • 35*4® 

-0*46 

35 

Odd 

7 ' . 

iOdd : : 

, Potassium .. .. 

.. 39'i° 

0*1 

39 

Odd 

'• t ' 1 

;. odd ^ 

Calcium*. .. .. 

.. 40*07 

0*07 

40 

Even 

. 2 , 

Even 

Argon ** .. .. 

.. 3988 

0*12 

40 

feveh ,* 

0 

Even 

Scandium .. .. 

44*1 

0*1 

44 

Even 

4 (ScOa) 

Even 

Titanium ., * ‘.' 

. * 4»-x 

0*1 

4? 

Even 

4 

Even 

Vanadium .. 

.. 31*0 

0*0 . 

5i 

, Odd 

*> 5 - 

Odd 

* Chromium .. . 

52*0 

0*0 

/52 

Even 

a 

Even 

Manganese ** •• 
Iron ' .. U ** 

- 54*93 

0*07 

55 

Odd 

7 

Odd 

5,£84 : 

. d*x6 

, 5® 

Even 

4 or 6 (ferrates; 

Even 

Cobalt ;. 1 . • • k 

' •* . 5»*97 

0*03 

59 

Odd 

3 / v 

Odd, 

Nickel .. .. .. 

5868 

0*32 

59 

Odd 

3(Ni a 0 3 ) ~ 

Odd 


ceedingly useful observation. Who ever heard of a law 1 If any one thinks that an exception does not prove the 
which makes an indefinite statement ? It asserts that j rule, he is asked to consider the following statement:— 
M the properties of elements are periodic functions of their J * The solar system is composed of an approximately 
atomic weights.” What functions? Nobody has yet spherical body, called the Sun, round which revolve ap- 
been able to discover. It follows from this law that pxoximafely spherical bodies* called Planets, around which 
specific gravity (*.g.) is a periodic function of atomic revolve approximately spherical bodies, called Satellites.” 
weight. The word M a ” here is the indefinite article, and This is the general rule. But the fact that Saturn is 
has no business to appear in the statement of a law. It accompanied by rings as well as satellites, does not upset 
denotes uncertainty. In Newton‘s First Law of Motion the general rule. It only emphasises it, and leads to 
the Word “a” occurs, but there is no uncertainty in it; something deeper; for the rings of Saturn, may be in the 
The law is as follows:—Every body remains in its state process oi disclosing to us the method by which satellites 
of refit or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless it is are produced. 

compelled by some external force to alter that state. If, after what has been said, scientists are. prepared to 

The remark, which is continually occurring in scientific consider the second main principle in the constitution and 
papers, that the .Periodic Law requires amendment, is structure of atoms, which is a.more general observation 
evidently fully justified. than the first, it is ready to be produced; but, if not, it 

’ The: Periodic observation is now out of date, for it was will have to wait for a more convenient season. It would 
merely an observation, the reason for it being then un- pot do scientists much harm to condescend to look at it* 
known; but the reason is now known, and, therefore must It might do a little good in showing the way to further 
take the place of the observation. j successful experiments. 

The mathematical, probability that the two columns of 
remarks on even and odd whole numbers would exactly 
correspond by accident is 1: 2**, f.e., 1; 268,435,456. 

The probability that they would accidentally corre¬ 
spond Withonly one.exception is 1 : 2*’, 1:67,108,864; 

with Only two exceptions, i;a*S 1:16,777,216 \ 
with three exceptions, 1:4,194,304; with four exception?, 

, I; i,048;576l ~ 

If any one thinks that there are as many as four excep¬ 
tions, even then it has been proved that the probability is 
at least one million to one that the correspondence is not 
the result of an -accident, and the general rule holds that 
if the atomic weight of an element approximates to an 
even whole number its maximum valency is even, and if 
the atomic weight approximates to an odd whole number, 
its maximum valency is odd. 

This general rule, taken in conjunction with all available 
facts, leads to the deduction published (as stated) in Nature 
on June 14, 1906. 

Supposing that it is admitted that nitrogen is certainly 
an exception to the general rule, although the molecule 
NO3 has been recorded, many scientists would say that 
; this exception upsets the rule; but it does not do anything 
J of the kind—it proves the rule. 


RECENT WORK IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.* 
By JAMES LEWIS HOWE. 

(Continued from p. 229). 

Group III.—There have been many attempts to isolate 
hydrogen boride, which is formed when magnesium boride 
is acted on by acids and which colours the flame of the 
simultaneously evolved hydrogen green, and which is also 
recognisable by its bad odour. The amount of hydrogen 
boride present is exceedingly small and it is so unstable 
that until very recently all efforts to isolate it for analysis 
have been futile, although Ramsay and Hatfield considered 
it probable that the formula of the gas they obtained was 
H3B3. Stock and Massenez (Ber n xlv., 3539} have now 
in part solved the problem and their results are a surprise, 
for the simplest gas evolved in the above reaction is 
HZ0B4, and this is accompanied by another whose formula 
is probably HiaBg, as well as Others, apparently formed by 

* Journal of the American Chemical Society, xxxv., No. a. 
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the decomposition of the latter, which were present in. too 
small quantity to be studied. The difficulties of previous 
experimenters has arisen from the small quantities of the 
borides formed, their great instability, especially in the 
presence of water, the difficulty of separating the different 
borides formed in the reaction, and the unavoidable 
presence of at least the hydrogen silicides, from the 
silicides in the magnesium boride used. The hydrogen 
borides were prepared by letting the finely powdered 
magnesium boride fall slowly into add, and condensing by 
liquid air, the total yield being under most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances i*2 cc. per litre of evolved hydrogen. The 
liquid obtained was fractioned, anti after great difficulties 
sufficient of the above compounds obtained for study. 
H10B4 boils at x6° and HxgB^ at a higher temperature, 
probably near 100®. Both ignite in contact with the air* 
and decompose in water, giving compounds similar or, 
identical with those; described by Travers and Ray. These 
chemists (Proc. f?qy. Soc. London , (A) IxxxviL, 163), by 
fusing a mixture of magnesium' powder with B 2 0 3 in hy¬ 
drogen, obtained a grey powder which, when treated with 
water; slowly, evolved a gas- The solution became yellow 
and wras slightly I alkaline. On boiling 'this solution hy¬ 
drogen tg'given off and when treated with acid still more 
copiously. The gas has a peculiar odour and bums with 
a green dame, but analysts;shows: it to be nearly pure 
hydrogen. It, apparently contained traces of a boron 
hydride (as Stock has found). On distilling the solution a 
compound passes over which has the formula B^Oj, but 
which is hot boric anhydride, though evidently an isomer 
of it. The authors consider that the original powder con¬ 
tains not only Mg 3 B a but also Mg 2 B 4 ; that from these 
are formed by the action of water B 4 0 2 and B 4 0 3l which 
are further acted on by the water with the formation of the 
oxide B 2 0 3 above mentioned and “boron hydrates” (a 
name not well chosen) of the respective formulas 
B*Q 2 H 6 and 

In the continuation of his work on Scandium, Meyer 
(Nernst-Festschrift,' cccii.; Chem. News, cvi,, 13) calls 
attention to the fact that unless a very large excess of 
KIO3 * a used *n separating thorium from scandium, a small 
amount of thoria remains dissolved in the solution of 
scandium iodate. This scandium, and also scandium 
separated by the sodium carbonate method, showed no 
radioactivity and was spectroscopically pure, yet bad ah 
atomic weight of 45. Further purification with KIO3, 
with great sacrifice of scandium, brought the atomic 
weight down to 44, and thorium could be identified in the 
portion precipitated. It is thus possible for scandia to 
contain upwards of O’S per cent thoria which cannot be 
detected diirectly by chemical or physical means. . How¬ 
ever, Meyer shows that the magnetic method of detection is 
available, since the product with atomic weight of 45 is para¬ 
magnetic, while the pure product (44) is diamagnetic. He 
calls attention to the fact that scandium, lanthanum* and 
yttrium, which unquestionably belong to the third group 
of the periodic system, are distinguished by their magnetic 
character from all .the other rare earths; Among, the other 
Works which have appeared on the rare earths are those of 
James (yburn. Am. Chm : Soc., xxxiv,, 737) on their 
separation; of Jantsch (Zeit. Anorg. Chem., Ixxvi,, 303) 
on the double nitrates; of Wirth {Ibid., 174) on the solu¬ 
bility of the oxalates and sulphates in sulphuric acid; and 
of Barnebey $ourn. Am. Chm . Soc*, xxxiv., 1174) on the 
reactions of the rare earths’ in non-aqueous solutions, 
Urbain and Bouriou {Comfit. Rend., cliit.fc.xx55) have also 
prepared and.Btudiea the chlorides of europium, EiiCl 3 , 
EaCI 2 , and EuOCl. .These 1 papers are ail valuable con¬ 
tributions to this interesting subject, but do not lend 
themselves to brief abstraction. i5 

Group IV.—The question as to what is the first reaction 
that.takes place when carbon bums in oxygen has long 
been a subject pf controversy. The commonly accepted 
view that the initial combustion is to CO2, which in the 
presence of/incandescent carbon is reduced to CO, rests 
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experimentally cbiefiy on the work of Lang, who found 
that in a slow oxygen stream'carbon was oxidised at 500° 
almost exclusively to CDs, while no COa was reduced to 
CO at this temperature. The formation of some CO in a 
more rapid gas current Lang attributed to local heating, 
which did not occur in the slow current. The conclusions 
drawn from these and other experiments by Lang were 
called in question by Dixon, and his experiments and those 
of Baker on explosion of rates seemed to show that at 
least in the case of gaseous carbon the formation of CO 
precedes that of C0 2 . C. J. Baker also showed that while 
moist oxygen absorbed by carbon at ~ 12 0 was given up 
as C0 2 when the carbon was heated to too 0 , dry oxygen 
(by P2O5) absorbed by dry carbon at -f 12° was not given 
up till 450^ and then mainly as CO, it appearing thus that 
CO is the first product of oxidation. Rhead and Wheeler 
(Joum. Lkem, Soc., cl** 831. 846) have approached the 
subject from the standpoint of determining the velocity of 
the reaction (a) C+Oa^COa.,; W C0 2 +C*2CO; 
(c) ,2C+02~2CO ; and (d) 2CO V 0*~2C0a, at different 
temperatures. If it could be shown that either reaction (a) 
or reaction (c) proceeded at a temperature at which,'uhder 
the same experimental conditions, the rates of reactions 
{b) and (d) were inappreciable, the problem would be 
solved- It was, however, not found possible to obtain a 
temperature at which the velocity of carbon oxidation was 
appreciable, where there was conclusive evidence of the 
primary formation of either oxide to the exclusion of the 
other. Some CO is produced' by the oxidation of carbon 
at low temperatures, under conditions which do not admit 
of its being formed by the reduction of C0 2 , but on tbe 
other hand COa is undoubtedly produced at low tempera¬ 
tures in quantity which cannot be altogether accounted 
for by the supposition that CO is first formed and then 
oxidised to CO*. The conclusion is therefore drawri that 
when carbon is burned at low temperatures COa end CO 
are produced simultaneously, a conclusion quite in accord 
with practically all previous experimental evidence., A 
farther paper is promised on what reaction between carbon 
and oxygen can account for this simultaneous production 
of two oxides. The question as to whether; carbon 
monoxide burns directly to the dioxide 2CO+0 2 ** 2CO2, 
has in the past stimulated much investigation, especially 
since it seems certain that the reaction does not go on, 
even at high temperatures, unless at least a trace of water 
is present. Now Wieland (Ber. t xlv., 67 g) has shown 
that carbon monoxide is oxidised by moist palladium , 
black, even in the absence of oxygen. It appears that the 
first step of the reaction is the union of CO and H 2 0 to 
formic acid, and that this is in turn decomposed, to COi 
and hydrogen, the latter being absorbed by the palladium 
black. If the same reaction goes on in the ordinary com¬ 
bustion pf carbon monoxide, then the hydrogen evolved is 
at once oxidised to water and the cycle repeated. Wieland 
was able to show the formation of formic acid in the com¬ 
bustion of carbon monoxide by directing thefiame against 
ice, when formic acid was detected in the water. 

An examination of the, air collected; on the Charcot 
Antarctic expedition has been made by Muntz and Laind 
(Comfit. Rend., cliii., xxifi) and the amount of C0 2 found 
to vary from 1*44.7 to 2*553 P arta per xo,ooo, the mean 
being 2*0524. The small amount compared with the 
normal content is to be accounted for by the temperature 
of the ocean water, generally below o°, thus reducing the 
dissociation pressure of tbe dissolved bicarbonates* This 
is in confirmation of the theories of Schloesing, and shows 
that, contrary to the idea 6f Gay -Lussac, the movement of 
the atmosphere is not sufficient, to cause a uniform,distri¬ 
bution of C0 2 . It is to be hoped that there will soon; he 
opportunity for a study of the atmosphere over the Ant¬ 
arctic plateau, where the influence of the ocean would be 
eliminated. The composition of the higher layers of the 
atmosphere is considered: by Wegener (Zrit. Anorg, 
Chm., Ixxv., 107) to he very different from that of the 
lower strata. His views are based on the changes of 
density as shown by the suspension of the Krakatoa dust 
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clouds, diffuse reflection of light, and also of sound, the 
glow of meteors and spectra of the aurora and of meteor 
trails, and also the analogy of the. sun’s atmosphere* At 
40 kilometres oxy gen is reduced one-half and nitrogen cor * 
respondingly increased. Above this these gases rapidly 
decrease, while hydrogen increases and helium is at a 
maximum of 4 per cent. At 200 kilometres and above, 
the chief constituent is a gas lighter than hydrogen, called 
by Wegener geo-coronium, resembling the coronium of the 
sun, and possibly identical with MendeleefFs element With 
atomic weight of 0*4. 

A further substantiation of the theories of Franklin on 
ammono-compounds, fully recapitulated by him and also 
applied to the merCuryammonia compounds (Am.Chem. 
J -jfQurn. % xlvii.; 285, 361}, is furnished-by'the work of Ruff 
pftr., *lv., 1364). on. the nitrogen- compounds of quad¬ 
rivalent titanium. The - starting-point was TiBr^, formed 
by the action of bromine in a stream of carbon dioxide on 
.metallic titanium or its carbide. On treatment with am¬ 
monia this gives an ammonate ofi approximately the cbm* 
position TiBr 4 ,8ft H 3 . By washing With liquid ammonia 
tbis is more or less ammonolysed, giving a product (am- 
fnono-basic bromide) containing both titanium amide, 3 
Ti(NHa) 4 ,'and bromide, of somewhat variable composi¬ 
tion. From this* by action of potassamide, KNH 3l there 
was formed a new titanium nitride i Ti$N 4t and a pptas 
sium ammonp titanate of , the formula KHTiN 2 

(structurally, The nitride, Ti^N*, js hydrolysed 

by water with the formation,of titanic acid and ammonia, 
and on heating is converted into the nitride Of trivalent 
titanium, TiN, and nitrogen. The possibility of utilising 
this reaction for - the synthesis of, ammonia from its ele¬ 
ments is suggested by the author, and an experiment of 
heating a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen to 360° in the 
presence of the above-mentioned potassium salt showed a 
contraction of volume, which indicated ammonia forma¬ 
tion. The potassium ammono-tttanate ignites spon¬ 
taneously in the air and is violently decomposed by water. 
A portion of the potassium {3/10) can be removed by 
washing sufficiently with liquid ammonia. With potas¬ 
sium iodide or sulphide the potassium seems to be replaced 
by iodine or sulphur, indicating, as would be expected, 
the amphoteric nature of the TiN 2 group. 


Group V.—A rather extensive piece of work has been 
carried out by Ferratini (Gax*. Chim. Ital*+ xlii. [1], 138) 
on the double salts of hydrazine.... These were generally 
prepared by mixing solutionsof the components, if soluble, 
hut occasionally by solution pf the oxide or halide in an 
acid solution of the hydrazine salt. In many cases, 
especially with bivalent metals, the salts were hydrated, 
and in, a few cases contained 4 * hydrazine of crystallisation” 
(hydrazinates). No systematisation of the types appears 
possible. For example, Cu x gives . 3 CuC 1.N 3 H 5 C1, 
CuCi.N 2 H 5 Cl, CuCl.NaH^Chd^HaO, 3CuBr.2N 3 H 5 Br, 
3CuCN.N a H*CN-; Sb -and Bi give the SbCl 3 3N^ 5 0l 
type; butFe^an4hl[^ ,, give the.same,*as FeCl 2 ;3N 3 H 5 Cl; 
while Co and Ni give CoCl 2 .2N 2 H5CL2*5H 2 0 and 
CoC!a.zN2H 5 C!.o*5NaH 4 . Zn gives ZhI 3 .2N 3 H 4 I.0*5H a O, 
While the similar salt of Cd is anhydrous. In. many 
respects these salts naturally show much analogy with the 
corresponding NH 4 salts. An interesting derivative of 
hydrazoic acid with cyanogen has been prepared by 
Darzens [Compt. Rtnd cliv., 2232). By the action of 
NaN 3 upon cyanogen bromide, N=EC.N 3 is formed, called 
by Darzens carbon pernitride, but better cyanogen tri¬ 
nitride (or hydrazoate). CN 4 is a colourless oil which 
crystallises in needles melting at 36^, and is soluble in 
most organic solvents. Slightly volatile in a vacuum, it 
begins to decompose at 76° and explodes at 170° with 
great violence. It is exceedingly sensitive to shock, but 
in. a perfectly pure condition can be preserved a long time. 
It readily undergoes polymerisation, forming a Solid which 
is insolublein ether and not exploded by a blow. The 
. aqueous solution of CN 4 readily hydrolyses to the acid, 


N 3 .COOH, which in turn decomposes into HN 3 and 
COa. ^, . 

Three papers have appeared from Ephraim (B^x., 
xliv., 3405, 3414, 3416} on substituted phosphoric acids. 
Owing to hydrolysis the only tetrathiophosphate.hitherto 
prepared is that of sodium. It is possible that the anioh 
of this salt, PS 4 ---, hydrolyses, but more probable 
thait it must be, considered ' as decomposing, 
2Na 3 PS 4 2Na 2 S -f P 3 S$, the 1 P2S5 then hydrolysing. 

Antagonising this. reaction by the use of a large excess 
of alkaline sulphide with a minimum of water,, Ephraim 
Was able to prepare from: P2S3 the, tetratbiophosphates 
of potassium, ammonium, and barium, but with strontium 
only a hydrogen trithio-satt, Br 3 Hs(FS 3 b)4;^q, ; Ephraim 
protests against these compounds^ being called v iulphb 
phosphates, since a Ao-compound shahid be derived 
from SO3H. They should be called thiophospbates, into 
bemg Used for those compounds m which divalent sul¬ 
phur replaces oxygen. For the different acids of this 
series he proposes.the names: for (HO) 3 P: S, thion- 

phosphoric acid; for P: 0, thiol -phosphoric acid ; 

for P i G* riiidiof-phosphoric acid; and for 

^ thion-thiol-ybosphoiic acid. When the lower' 

oxides, P4S3 and P4S7, react witb sodium sulphide, the 
same product seems to be formed, though with differing 
amounts of water of crystallisation. The formula cor* , 
responds to fta 3 PS 3 .aq., but the compounds are not thio- 
phosphates, since after removal of the sulphur by water a, 
compound is left which reduced permanganate. In spite 
of the fact that the acid Is tribasic (trithiophospborous acid 
should be dibasic), Ephraim is inclined to. think the com¬ 
pound is sodium trithiophospbite. When P4S7 is used in 
its preparation there is an evolution’ of spontaneously 
combustible phosphine, but with P 4 S 3 only ordinary 
phosphine -and hydrogen. ; By the treatment of the 

compound * with sulphur there is, formed 

S : PCq^ 6 ^ 5 , and this with ammonia gives a*beauti- 
fully crystallised and stable phenyl ester of diamino- 
thion-phosphoric acid, S : The free acid can 

be obtained from this by saponification with solid KOH 
and acidification, but not in a pure condition. The 
chloride of the dipheiglester of phosphoric acid, 

O : Pcg C ^ ^ ves hydrazine the ester of 
hydrazino-phosphoric acid, from whicl^ salts of this 
acid, O : NH2 1 can P re P are< *» a » well .as those 

from the monopbeny! ester.. The free acid is unstable 
but can be kept in alkaline solution. More than ten dif¬ 
ferent salts of these two acids are described. i 

Group VI.—A number of studies of peroxy-salts have 
appeared during the year, among them two by Riesenfeld 
and Rau on the percarbonates [Ber ., xliv., 3589, 3595)* 
who recognise three types of these compounds, the car¬ 
bonate with H 2 0 2 of crystallisation, the true percarbonates 
Na 2 C0 4 , and~ those of the Na 2 C 2 C>6 type. The com¬ 
pounds Na 2 C05,H 2 0 2 .o*5H20 and NaaCQ^rsHaO 
(types 1 and 2) are feomeric^but show even m solution 
different chendical characteristics. D’Ans and Frederich 
(ZHt: Anorg. CA*#*., Ixxiii., 325) have used as a method 
of preparing peroxides of alkalis and alkaline earths the 
solution, of the metal in an ethereal solution of H a 0 2 . 

Quite an extensive study of aminosulphomc acid and its 
derivatives has been made by Hofmann (Ber., xlv., 1394, 
1731}. The use of the acid, which crystallises pure and 
anhydrous, out of a not top concentrated solution of hy- 
droxylamine hydrochloride which has been saturated 
with sulphur dioxide, is suggested as a standard for 
acidiroetry. _ The acid is not hygroscopic and can be 
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accurately weighed. It uan be titrated in o*i N strength 
against o*i^ KOH with phenolphthalein or methyl orange, 
against o*x Nfi 3 with rosolic acid, and against 0*01 BaOH 
with phenolphthalein. In all these cases it gives accurate 
acid values* . The o*i N solution is hydrolysed by go 
minutes boiling to the extent of 38*5 per cent, and 88 per 
cent in ii hours. At 40° the hydrolysis is very slow, and 
at 15 0 not recognisable at the end of a week. Since the 
hydrolysis gives rise to ammonium hydrogen sulphate it 
does not affect the acid value, but owing to the presence 
of ammonium cannot be used with phenolphthalein aB 
an indicator; Aminosulphonic acid is an excellent reagent 
for the preparation of aryl-sulphuric acids and phenol- 
sulpbonic acids. An interesting series of salts is de¬ 
scribed in which the hydrogen ;©f the NH* group is more 
or less replaced by Hg, Ag t , or Au, as for example, 
Hg:KlSO a QK, AgHN.SOiOK, and Au a tN.B0 2 0K)> ", - 
The- work ( of Gutbier bn chloro- and bromo-teH urates 
has been continued ($oum. Prakt Cktm., f2] lxxxvi., 
X50) by the preparation of a large number of these salts of 

* organic bases, chiefly belonging to the aromatic series. The 
V chloroteHuratesvare an yellow and the bromotellurates red. 

^All^ie l >Rh^drou^and nbt 6ne crystallises in the regular 
system. -To these must be added (Ibid., lxxxv., 321) a 
1 large number of bromo-seienates, both of the alkali metals, 
which are all octahedral*/ and of ' alkylammoniums. 
Hexabromosetenic acid, H a SeBr6, was prepared by acting 
on finely divided selenium in concentrated hydrobromic 
acid with bromine. On adding the bromide of the base, 
the anhydrous bromDSelenates crystallise out. They are 
all easily hydrolysed, and the organic salts „ do not 
crystallise in octahedral farm. \ \ i 

; Group VU.—-Salvador! *{Gazz. Chim. Hal.* xlii., [r] 

• 458) has investigated the hydrates and ammonlates of the 
perchlorates ofL the bivalent, metals. The typical hydrate, 
as would be expected, is M'*(CiGj 2 .6H 2 0, where M" is 
Co, NiVMn, Cd, Zn, or Gu. A tetrabydrate is also 
formed in each case except that of Co, and with Cu the 

1 tetrabydrate is the stable form. Hexa-ammoniates, 
M”(C10 4 ) 2 fiNH 3 , are formed with Co, Ni, and Cd, and 
tetra-ammomates with Co, Cd, Zn, and Cu. Mn and Cu, 
while not giving hexa-ammoniates, form mixed compounds 
of , the hexa-type, Mn(C10 4 ) 2 .5NH 3 .H 2 0 and 
Cu(Cl0 4 )a.4NH 3 .2H20. Cu has also a strong tendency to 
form basic perchlorates. An interesting case is that Of 
five cobalt perchlorates, with respectively 6NH 3l , 4NH3, 
3NH3, 4NH3*2H 2 0, and 3NH 3 .3H a O, which readily pass 
from one mto the other on increasing or decreasing the 
vapour pressure'of water, and ammonia surrounding 
them. These are air strongly coloured, red,, blue, or 
green, , but another cobalt perchlorate exists, 
Co(C10 4 } 2 .2N H 3 ,2H 2 0, which is yellow, more stable than 
the others, and seemingly of an entirely different character. 
Another attempt has been made to prepare perbromic.acid 
and the perbromates .(Robertson, Chem. News, cyi., 50), 
and again unsuccessfully. Even up to 250°, bromine in 
the presence of ,KBr , had 00 effect upon KCI0 4 , nor was 
v the slightest trace of iodine given off from KI0 4 by the 
action of bromine; pn heating KB1O3 with Pb0 2 the 
only product of the reaction was RBr, Robertson con¬ 
siders that in the.formation of perbromic acid the vibra- 
, tion of the atoms within the molecule may be too great for 
such a system to exist.. On the other faend, since both 
perchlorates and periodates are stable, it. seems more 
probable that chemists have merely failed thus far to catch 
just the conditions demanded for' the formation of the 
perbroraates, as-they-have failed also to get the oxides of 
'bromine. , \ ■"/..* L y 

Grohp VIII.-t-The colours formed by heating cobalt 
nitrate with various oxides, as in qualitative analysis, fur¬ 
nishes a ,perennial subject of research. Hedvall (Ber. r 
, xlv.V 2095} has prepared Rinmann’s green ^ in hexagonal 
crystals of some size (2—3 mm,*), by heating zinc oxide 
with cobalt carbonate, to xioo 0 ; witfa KCl as flux, 'The 
cobalt is iq bivalent form and the CoO : ZnQ ratio is 
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1: 4-8, or perhaps 1:5. All this, however, does not have' 
any bearing, oh the vital question as to whether, in these 
crystals,'one fias to do with a chemical individual or only 
a solid solution. A little more progress seems to be made 
by Burgstaller (1 Ohm . Zenith 1912, II., 1523),- who, 
noting the fact that the colours in question are blue, red, 
or green, considers that we ate dealing in the blue and red 
with solid solutions which show the usual colours of 
cobalt in solution.. In the green with ZnO we have blue 
on a substratum of yellow. While ZnO is white at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures, when, heated it passes into a yellow, 
modification, and it seems that in the presence of CoO the 
reversal into white on cooling is prevented. If this theory 
is true it would seem possible by carefully choosing condi¬ 
tions to obtain a blue colour with zinc. Burgstaller’* ~ 
ratio of CoO to ZnO inhisRinroahn's green was? *05: too, - 
Very different from that of-Btedvall. 

The work of Levy {Proc* Chem. Soc. London^ xxviri., 
91) On the cyano-platinites has confirmed Hadow’s ex¬ 
planation of the action of bromine on these salts, except 
that the formula, of the brown salt should be 6 
K*Pt{CN) 4i K 2 Pt(CN) 4 .Br 2 > instead of 5 molecules of the 
unoxidised salt, as Hadow thought. Levy also oxidised . 
the cyano-platinite by MnO a or PbO a in sulphuric add 
solution, obtaining a similar compound to that obtained , 
by the action of bromine. - It thus seems that 
(7K 2 Pt[CN 4 ]) is capable of .acting as a feebly positive 
bivalent base. More interesting were, the results obtained 
by oxidising the cyano-platinite with hydrogen peroxide, 
especially in the form- of “ perbydrol,” when salts of the , 
type M' Ft (GN) 4 (simple and double) are formed. These 
seem, evidently to .fie salts - of trivalent platinum, and to 
have the! composition which may he expresfed by 
MCN.Pt(CN) 3 . In' the discussion which .followed the 
reading of this paper. Professor Reynolds called attention 
to a lithium salt in his laboratory which seemed to have 
the composition; Li 2 Pt(CN)5.2H 2 0, which might fie . 
2LiCN*Ft(CN) 3 .2HaCV Ehrtfaer work on these salts will 
be awaited with interest. */■'_ ,* »■* 

■ 1 (To beeontfiiiied)." 


THE ELECTROEYTIC REDUCTION OF IRON FOR 
" ANALYSIS. 

By J. C. HOSTETTER. 

In the view of the ease with which reductions can be 
carried out electrolytically, it is surprising that this subject 
should have been so neglected in the field of analytical 
chemistry. The electrolytic reduction of iron for snbse- 
quent titration seems to have attracted little,attention. ' 
(The only work hitherto undertaken from this viewpoint 
which has come to the attention of the writer is a .paper 
offered by H. C. Allen at the Rochester meeting of the 
American Chemical Society,- September, ,1913. ,, The 
paper was read by title only, and appears not to have been 
published).: With other ends In view, ferric salts have 
often been reduced by this means* 

This method has been investigated to some extent by the 
writer for the specific purpose of subsequent titration, and 
has been employed by him at intervals during the past, 
year. Since the method is entirely practicable and occa¬ 
sionally very desirable, It may not be amiss to call attention 
to the conditions to be controlled when this method iS- 
used for analytical purpose* and to indicate the degree of 
accuracy of which it is capable. ’ 

The optimum conditions for complete reduction are 
primarily those which lessen the formation iof oxidising 
compounds by the current, . The most suitable electrolyte 
for this particular problem is. dilute sulphuric acid. - The 
temperature during electrolysis should fie above 6o° C. 
and the current density low. These conditions are un¬ 
favourable to the formation'of both hydrogen peroxide and 
persulphqric acid (for discussion of these conditions see 
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QmelinrKraut Mandb* d. Anorg.,Ckem. r jik Auf.,.Bd, 1, 
Abt. i., 126, 558), The, amount of perpxide, formed .at 
the cathode by the action of nascent hydrogen oa oxygen 
diffusing from, the anode depends partly, on the cathode 
material (M. Tiaiibe, Ber. f 1882, xv., 2434). Thus Pd, 
snder given- conditions, yields most hydrogen peroxide, 
Pt arid Hg come next, while metals which do not readily 
absorb hydrogen, as Au, Ag, Zri, Cu» arid Pb, yield but 
very little.With oxidisable anodes,, such as Mg, Z n, &c*» 
hydrogen is the sole product of the anode (r/,, Elsasser, 
Ber. r 1876, ix„ 1818 ; 1878, xi., 587}. : In the presence of 
ferrous sulphate, however, the. amount of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide. formed in the cathode chamber must necessarily be 
low-With the reducing action' of the current any per- 
oxide wbuld bxidise the ferrous sulphate to ferric, and this 
in tnrn Would bexeduced by the current. This was tested 
oiit experimentaliy with z mgrm. of iron present and found 
to be true/ Therefore, the time of electrolysis after com¬ 
plete reduction can produce no excess consumption of 
.. permanganate due to peroxide formation. 

' Considering the above, facts, it was decided to use a 
gold dish of Soo cc. capacity as cathode (effective surface, 
2oo sq. cmj .Inasmuch as soluble: anodes yield ho 
oxidising materials inthe solution,’Mg and amalgamated 
Zii ancles were first employed. By this .means the re¬ 
duction is made very"rapid,, and the use of a porous cell 
around the anode is dispensed with. Since, however, it is 
difficult tbobtain these metals free from impurity, such as 
irpn—thus introducing a correction—the use of soluble 
anodes was abandoned send a v Pt anode with porous cell 
substituted-- , ' -’* ‘ ~ \- 

; /'the use of a pbrous cell as an anode chamber introduces 
two sources of error:—(x) The absorption of iron salt by 
the cell itself; (2) diffusion of iron into the anodechamber, 
where It is immediately oxidised. The first is probably 
negligible since the cell “seasons” rapidly. The second 
is made negligible in the following manner. When the 
reduction is complete in the cathode chamber—as shown 
by test for ferric iron with, thiocyanate—the current is 
Stopped, the contents of the anode chamber poured into 
the cathode chamber, and, after filling the anode chamber 
with fresh acid, the Current is allowed to run some five to 
ten minuteB longer until the last of thejron is reduced. 
In this.manner the. iron left in the anode chamber at the 
end of the electrolysis is reduced to o*i to, 0*3 mgrm. A 
syphon connecting the two chambers was also employed 
to lessen this diffusion. The large currents, however, 
caused so much hearing, in the. syphon tube that its use 
waB abandoned in favour of the above scheme/ , ~ 

, Table-I .^Ferrous Ammomum Sulphate. 

ir , Grins. KMnG* solution (o'LNj. , 

Amount of salt. Titrated directly. Reduced electrolytically 

Mgrms. ., after oxidation. 

3000 89*53 89*43 

3000 4 : 89*44 89*40 

: 3000 . . $9'47 - V , — 


funnel of the same diameter. The anode lead is brought 
down through the stem? The funnel is clamped over the 
crucible with a frame of glass rod ; tension is secured with 
rubber bands. . Oxygen escapes’through a lateral, hole in 
the funnel stem. The anode is of Ft foil with an effective 
area of some 28 sq. cm;. 

The Method.—Tbt ferric (sulphate) solution (volume 
300 cc.) is placed in the gold dish (cathode) and 10 cc, 
sulphuric acid (1*84) added- The anode chamber is filled 
with acid (1:30), the anode inserted, and electrolysis 
started. The temperature is raised to 8o c C. The current 
employed is about 8 amperes, while the voltage drop across 
the cell is 8 volts. Under these conditions 0*5 grm. iron 
is reduced to the ferrous condition in sixty to severity 
minutes. After a drop test with thiocyanate/shows that 
reduction in the cathode chamber is'complete the Current 
is stopped, the, anode chamber acid is added to the main 
solution, and, after re-filling the anode chamber, the elec* 
trolysis is continued ten. minutes- At the: end of this time 
the cathode liquid is titrated with permanganate. 

It will be seen that the method as carried out is not 
particularly rapid. On the* other hand, its favourable 
features are :— (x) Nothing is introduced into the solution 
thatmay carry impurity \ and (2) conditions need be defined 
only within wide limits. The accuracy of the method can 
only be determined by more extensive comparison with 
reductions by other methods. The precision attainable 
under the best conditions is shown in Tables I. and II- 
Under ordinary conditions a precision of better than t part 
in 200 or 300 can not be expected until after the method 
has been more completely developed.— Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences , hi;. No. 16. 


THE 

PREPARATION OF SELENIC ACID AND SODIUM 
SELENATE FOR USE AS REAGENTS ‘ 

IN THE DETERMINATION OF BROMINE IN 
HALOID SALTS. , 

By PHILIP LEE BLUMENTHAL. _ t 

Selenic acid and sodium selenate have been proposed in 
a previous paper from Kent Chemical Laboratory/ Yale 
University (Gooch and Blnmeritbal, Am. Journ. Sei .* 
xxxv„ 54) as reagents for the .qualitative elimination of 
bromine, in determinable form/from haloid salts. These 
reagents when made by ordinary methods (Gmelin-Kraut, 
“ Handbook,”~A»0rg. Cherny 1967, i., 769) may contain 
contaminating material likely to be objectionable. The 
following methods have therefore been devised for the 
preparation of these reagents in such condition that any 
foreign material remaining in them shall not interfere With 
the success of the analytical process. 

. -, Selenic Add . 


Table IT.—Electrolytic Reduction of Ferric Ammonium 
/ Sulphate Solution. 

Time *' ‘' ■ Fein . , Fe in 1 


Fe 

of reduc- 

J Volts, 

Amperes, 

' anode '1 grm. 

present, 

' hon. - 


chamber, solution. 

Mgrms. 

- Mins. 


o*3S—8*5 

Mgrm. 

57P 

780 

2*5—a-s 

.0*29 0*005693 

570 

79 - 

6*o—7*0 

8*0—10*0 ■ 

o*IZ 01005696 

570 

iog 

4 *5--9*o 

4*8—10*0 

o*22, 0*005690 

.150 

60, . 

6*5—10 

8 

0*15 0*005709 

570) 


Reduction with zinc 

, (0*005702 

570) 
„ 57° 


Reduction with SO* 

. ( 0*005695 
0:005684 


Qf the materials tested for suitability as porous cells, the 
upglafccd Marquardt porcelain crucibles (20 cc.) seem to 
answer best. To keep spray from the anode out of the 
cathode chamber, the top of the qrucihle is covered with a 


The method proposed for the preparation of selenic 
acid depends upon the action of nitric acid and potas¬ 
sium bromate upon selenious acid, the bromic acid 
formed reacting with the selenious acid according to the 
following equation: 3H a Se0 3 +HBr0 3 *3H a Se0 4 +HBt. 
Further action of the bromic * acid breaks: up 
the hydrobromic acid, according to the equation 
HBrOj-fsHBr »3Br a +3H20. Upon evaporating the 
solution to low volume, a second liberation of bromine 
accompanied by nitrogen oxides takes place, apparently 
according to a reaction like the following : — 
aHBr0 3 +SHN0 3 —2H3O4-Br a +2NO a . The free bromine 
and the nitrogen oxides are, of course, easily volatilised. 
The preparation of selenic acid based upon these reactions 
was put to the test .as follows:— ■ 

Preliminary Test.— Selenious acid was prepared by dis¬ 
solving elementary selenium in nitric acid, and evaporating 
the solution to dryness. The crude selenious acid so 
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obtained was sublimed from manganese dioxide according 
to the method used by Norton (Am: youm> ScL, [4]* vii.y 
290)/ and the .thin needle-like crystals were bottled as 
rapidly as possible; A solution convenient for use was 
made by dissolving 2 grms. of the purified selenium dioxide 
in 20Q be. of water and a portion of 20 cc., containing 
0*1 grin, of the dioxide, was used for each test. To each 
portion contained in an Erlenmeyer flask were added 
10 cc. of i* i nitric acid and a little potassium bromate, 
and this solution was evaporated to a low volume*. When 
barium nitrate was added to the concentrated solution, and 
the free acid nearly neutralised with ammonium hy¬ 
droxide, white barium selenate was precipitated. Though 
impure on account of its tendency to occlude foreign 
material, this precipitate prOved to be practically free from 
selenious acid. . J - .. . ^ 

Preparation of the Reagent*—To ro grms. of selenium 
dioxide dissolved in 75 cc. to^oo cc. of water were added 
6 grms. of potassium bromate and 4 cc. of strong nitric 
acid. This mixture was heated on the wafer-bath until 
perfectly* colourless; After the second evolution of 
bromine, which occurred when the volume, was quite low, 
a little - more bromate was added to decompose the excess 
ofnitricacidvand theheatingwas continued. When the 
addition bf .a crystal; of two of bromate caused no further 
evolution of bromine,, the colourless solution was made 
slightly ammoniacal, heated to the boiling-point, and 
treated with a hot dilute solution of barium nitrate. The 
precipitated barium. selenate, after settling, was Altered 
with suction, washed thoroughly with hot water, and 
finally transferred to, a large crucible and dried at low 
redness. The weight of this product Was about 25 grms., 
white the theoretical amount obtainable from the selenious 
acid taken was about. 25-1 grms. After weighing, the 
selenate was treated Jn a porcelain crucible With 5 cc: of 
strong sulphuric acid(sp. gr. r*8°) and some 20 cc. T of 
water* The pasty mass so obtained was heated about two 
arid one-half hours on the water-bath* and finally diluted, 
filtered, and washed.’ The filtrate and washings were 
made up to 1 litre, and air aliquot was taken for analysis 
by the method of Pierce { Am . Joum* Sci. t [4I, 

This analysis showed about 94 per cent of the selenium 
taken to be present. From the determination of the 
selenious acid present by the method of Gooch and 
Clemons ( Ibid ., [3], 1 ., 51) it was found that 85 per cent 
of the selenium was present as selenic acid, the presence 
of selenious add in the final product being due in this 
case to the fact that the barium precipitation was made in 
alkaline solution, under which conditions barium selenite 
is also precipitated. The total yield of selenic add was 
78 per cent of the theoretical. Later experiments have 
shown that the contamination by selenious add may be to 
a large extent avoided by precipitating while the solution 
still contains free nitric add. , * * -, 


Sodium Selenate . 

The preparation of sodium selenate, to be used with 
sulphuric acid in placeof free selenic add, was,, also 

Elementary selenium (1 grm.) was 
fused in platinum with sodium peroxide (2 grms.) and 
sodium carbonate (6 grms.). The mass, after dissolving 
in water and filtering, barely bleached a few Arops of 
dilute permanganate, showing that the selenium had been 
r oxidised almost completely to selenic acid, only a little 

selenious acid remaining. - ■ . * ' , ... 

Next, the finely-powdered metal (1 grm.) was fused With 
sodium peroxide (5 grms;),ih a nickel crucible, and after 
codling, the melt was partially neutralised with- sulphuric 
add Jo facilitate the.analysfe, and filtered. The filtrate 
and washings werjtmade up to 100 cc., .and 10 cc. of this 
solution were analysed by the method of Goochland 
Scoville (Am. yaurn. Set., [3], 1 m **»). Two analyse* 
showed the yield to be fairly quantitative and suitable for 
the analytical elimination of bromine* , 


Preparation of the Reagent *—In utilising ^ the method on 
a larger scale, about 105 grms;. of powdered selenium and 1 
500 grms. of sodium peroxide were thoroughly mixed and 
fused in r charges containing zo grms. to '15. grms. of 
selenium, nickel crucibles bemg employed. The reaction 
was rapid, and a few ^minutes* heating over a Bunsen 
burner sufficed to bring the mass to liquid condition. After 
cooling, the crucible was placed in a beaker of cold water, : 
and covered with a watch-glass to avoid loss by spattering. 

The mel$ dissolved with great evolution of heat, and cold 
water was added from rime to time to prevent boiling. 
Some finely-divided material remained floating in the 
strongly alkaline liquid. A slight green colour, probably 
due to the, Solution of smaUamounts. of, nickel, was also, 
noticed; The solution could not. be filteredthrough paper, 
and a. platinum cone., lined with asbestos, „ was utilised* 
although the process; was exceedingly laborious;; The 
opaque filtrate consisted chiefly of sodium selenate .and 
sodium hydroxide, with, some - sqdiam carbonate due, to . 

, contact with the air; '■: ^-7 -v., j • 7 % - 

In order to purify the selenate from sodium hydroxide* 
the attempt was first made to-remove the latter by shaking 
the solution with alcohol* : This procedure waS found to 
have several disadvantages. The amount of time involved; 
the inconvenience of handling large quantities of strongly 
alkaline solution, and, the not inconsiderable amount of 
carbonatefbrrned,alI militate against the process. But 
the greatest disadvantage lies in the fact that the dissolved 
carbonate and selenate of the ipwer aqueous layer.are very 
difficultly crystallised. - The successful -method of purifies- „ 
tion ultimately developed consisted in evaporating the 
alkaline liquid to a pasty condition over a free flame, and 
xemoving as much caustic alkali as possible by continued * 
extraction with alcohol which had been distilled from lime. 

(97 to 99 per cent pure). The extraction-was hastened'by 
warming on the steam-bath, but in this latter treatment, , 
red amorphous selenium was formed by reduction of the 
I. solution. Six or eight extractions Sufficed to remove most . 
of the hydroxide. \: . ^ V' . /, 

The residue, consisting chiefly of podium selenate and 
sodium carbonate, could not be crystallised fccucu water* 

It was found necessary to convert the carbonate to sulphate ? 
in order to obtain crystaJlisablematerial* and after careful , , 
neutralisation with sulphuric acid* the mixture of sulphate ~ 1 
and selenate was.cryslallised by repeated evaporations. * 
The sulphate tends to crystaRise first, and a partial separa¬ 
tion may be accomplished in this, manner* The mixed 
crystals of sodium selenate and sulphate first obtained . 
were quite efflorescent, but on warming, and evaporating 
to greater concentration, crystals of a lower order of 
hydration were obtained. The selenate and sulphate can 
also be thrown but by alcohol, but this method was not 
satisfactory and was discarded. " .w/", 

The, several Crops of crystals were combined,, filtered on 
a Buchner funnel with suction, well-drained, and finally 
the mass was heated to io8° C. for some hours, whereby 
most of the water was driven out, and a mixture of nearly 
anhydrous sodium salts was obtained., 'Analysis of the 
mixed product showed It to .average about 65 per cent of 
sblen&te, and the .total yieldof sodium selenate was about. 
58 per cent of the theorctical amount. Considerable 
material was lost in the preliminary attempts at purification, . 
in the testB made from time to time, and in the mother- t 
liquor from the crystallisations. , ;, 

This material thus prepared is serviceable for immediate 
use with sulphuric acid in the method proposed for the / 
Separation of bromine and chlorine, and ftp attempts wpre 
made to separate.the sulphate and selenate completely. T In v 
view of experience obtained in this work, it seems probable 
that by rapidly evaporating the filtered solution of selenate 
and hydroxide over a free flame, and rapidly extracting the 
residue with absolute alcohol; the carbonfcte formation may 
be, to a large degree, inhibited. This, of course, reduces 
the; amount of sulphate ukimately formed /since the greater 
part of the alkali, excepting the carbonate, is removed by 
the alcohol* treatment. - The resulting aqueous solution, 



containing a small;amount of sulphate, bat no selenite, can 
be purified fairly well by fractional crystallisation, as the 
seltenate is. more soluble in water than the sulphate. 

It 4s to be noted that sodium selenate may also be pre¬ 
pared by fusing with sodium carbonate the barium selenate 
obtained, in the process previously described for making 
seletiic acid, the amount of carbonate taken being less, than 
that required to decompose the barium salt completely. 
Upon extracting the product with water the sodium 
selenate dissolves, and may be crystallised from the 
filtered solution- - / 

The processes described afford easy means for preparing 
selenic acid and sodium selenate in such condition that, 
though these products are not pure, they are suitable for 
Use in the quantitative elimination of bromine from haloid 
. salts according to the methods to which reference has been 
made. - American Journal of Science y xxxv., p. 93. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 
v , (From Our Own Paris Correspondent ). 

\\ The Burns, prom the X-rays. 

A somewhat prolonged; manipulation of the Xrays 
occasions too often, alas ( very serious accidents, that are 
sometimes; fatal* As a means of protection it has been 
considered advisable to use gloves of a special; kind ah* 
sorbing fip, 75* and even So per cent of the X-rays. But 
tbe hard xayi were hardly ever absorbed; Dr. Maxime 
Menard, head of the service of radiology at the Cochin 
Hospital, has just devised an efficacious method of pro¬ 
tection against the attacks of the X-rays. A special kind 
of chest or cupboard, composed of three panels, lined 
inside with a sheet of lead, of which the minimum thickness 
is 4 mm., protects the specialist in radiology. Crookes’s 
tube producer of the .Rdntgea rays and the patient who is 
to undergo the treatment of the radiations are placed 
inside this cupboard. The protecting gloves are formed 
of a rubber tissue in which have been incorporated salts of 
lead and sulphate of baryta* These metallic salts totally 
absorb the X-rays when in suitable proportion. / The 
thickness.of the tissue does not exceed 4 mm. - The glove* 
are rather heavy, but they can nevertheless be easily 
managed. The experiments made by Dr. Menard;in the 
mast variable conditions have shown that the protection 
of the radiologist and his assistants against the X-rays was 
absolute*-. V.’ r '; : -f* •- 

The Protection ofBuillings against Lightning. 

The electrical atmospheric. discharges to which a 
building ; is exposed are ol two sorts. The: first results 
.from the gradual increase of, potential between the cloud 
and ihe ; building; when this difference is -sufficient to 
overcome the critical, resistance of the air interposed, the 
disChafge takeaplace v ibis discharge, generally oscillating, 
is ! regulated by the known ! lawsof electricity relating to 
resistance, inductance, and capacity. The second sort is 
_a violent secondary discharge which is produced in the 
neighbourhood ; it is hardly influenced by ordinary light¬ 
ning conductors, and to protect the building with them the 
roof would require to be largely covered with metal. 
Lightning discharges are oscillating, and the oscillations 
are exceedingly frequent, from ioq,dao to perhaps several 
millions of periods tip the seconds Now the electric con- 
stahts of these conductors are entirely different to those 
frequencies to whai they Are normally; the impedance 
especially is considerable. Little is known concerning! 
the electrical conditions of. atmospheric discharges. 
Generally the discharges between the clouds and the 
earth are of a very high voltage, and consequently put a 
considerable energy in movement. Tfafs energy is. trans¬ 
formed partly into Joule heat mid partly into electric 
radiation emitted in the form of waves. The fraction of 


energy thus radiated depends Upon a crowd of circum¬ 
stances^ particularly it increases with the frequency. If 
the discharge takes place between the cloud and a thin 
rod of copper, for a frequency of a million periods, it is 
calculated that the quantity of, energy radiated may be 
fifty times greater. than that transformed into heat. 
Nevertheless there is always uncertainty as to the amount 
of frequency. If it is admitted that the discharge after 
having reached the rod of the conductor is influenced by 
the characteristics of this rod, the length of the rod 
for a height of 15 metres Would give frequencies of the 
order of five millions. If, on the contrary, it is considered 
that the length of the wave is regulated by the distance of 
the cloud from the earth, .the frequency would be much 
lower, 250,000 periods, for example, for clouds at flop 
metres. In order to render good service, the lightning 
conductors must be well installed* If not they are more 
dangerous than useful. A lightning conductor of great 
height and with some defect (such as wire broken at one 
point, badly joined, or badly set into the ground) may 
attract dangerous discharges bn to.the house* It is neces¬ 
sary to supply the building that is to be protected from 
lightning with a large number of rods, which seems to 
assure tee best outlet for tbe Secondary discharges; six 
for a house of 30x15 metres are not too many. These 
rode must be ^placed outside the house, and as much as 
possible isolated from all the metallic canalisations of the 
building. In town it is good to employ copper rods for 
lightning conductors. In the country galvanised iron may 
be employed; it is advisable to give it the, form of a 
cylinder or a tube. ’ . - . 

Distillation of Coal at a Low Pressure and Low 
Temperature. , 

M. A. Pictet and M. Bouvier, of Geneva, have just 
made a series of interesting experiments* By distilling 
coal in vacmim, without exceeding 450*, these two savants 
have collected a cold condensed liquid (r5 per cent, of the 
weight of the coal) and a tar (4 per cent), and no ammonia. 
This tar, called vacuum tat, is very different from ordinary 
tar. It Js light brown, and does not contain any phenol, 
but merely basefe, After, a' washing, with alfealf arid 
acids, if it is made to undergo Another distillation, slightly 
fluorescent liquids appear, very much resembling petioles, 
then products.of turpine And menthol. The , oxidation of 
these products only give acids of an oily nature. Tn these 
tars we find neither naphthaline nor anthracme, nor any 
aromatic bodyV If this vacuum tar is passed through a 
red-hot tube then there will appear:—m Lighting gas; 
(2) strongly ammoniacal substance; (3) ordinary tar, 
charged with phenol, benzine, and anthracine- Tbe 
pyrogenous distillation of coal is then made in two opera¬ 
tions, and the formation of the latter, products is preceded 
by the formation of vacuum tat. This study'is of the 
greatest interest as far as concerns the possible genesis of 
natural petioles. 


Royal Institution.—A General Meeting of the Members 
of the Royal Institution was. held on the 3rd fast., the 
Duke of Northumberland, President, in the Chair* It was 
announced that the Eighty-eighth Christmas Course of 
Juvenile Lectures, founded at the Royal Institution in 
1826 by Michael Faraday, will be delivered this year by 
Prof. fi. H. Turner, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.S., Savilian 
. Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford, his 
title being “A Voyage in Space.” The Lectures will be 
experimentally illustrated, and the subjects are as follows : 
—“ The Starting Point—Our Earth,” Saturday, December 
27, 1913; 11 The Start through the Air,” December 30; 
“Journeying by Telescope,” January 1, 1914; “Visit to 
the * Moon and Planets,” January 3; « Our Sun,” January 
6; and “The Stars,” January 8. The lecture hour is 3 
o’clock. 
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The he Calorimeter. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, November 6th , 19x3. - 

^ir Archibald Geikie, K.C,B., President, in the Chair. 

Papers were read as follows:— 

“ Studies in Heredity. . XL Further Experiments in 
Crossing the British Species of Sea Urchins.” By Prof. 
R. W. MacBride, F.R.S. ' 

In this paper the results obtained two years ago and 
communicated to the Society are confirmed and extended. 
The hybrid produced by fertilising the egg.of Echinus with 
the spermbf Echino-cardium is described. This hybrid 
was not obtained two years ago. The effect of foreign 
sperm in producing cytolysis.on an egg is described,, and 
It is also shown that an egg may become totallyunrecep- 
tlvefor foreign sperm whilst it is still perfectly capable of 
being fertilised/With the sperm of its own species* 
v?; “Soil Solution and the Mineral Constituents of jhe Soil” 
ByA.D. Hall, F.R.B m W. E.Brenchley, and L. M. 
Underwood. .1; t ‘ , *. . 

« Synthesis by Sunlight in Relationship to the Origin of 
[Life.—Synthesis of Formaldehyde from Carbon Dioxide 
and Water by Inorganic Colloids acting as Transformer$ of 
Light Energy By Prof. B. Moore, F.R.S,,;andT. A. 
Webster. 

“ Trypanosomes causing' Dourine (Mai de Coit or 
BeschiUseuche), By B. Blacklock, M.D. r and W* Y orke. 

m.d. •' , :■ • ■ 

“Postural and Non-Postural Activities of the Mid- 
Brain.” By T. G. BroWn. 

“Nature of the Coagulant of the Venom of Echis 
carinatus.” By J. O. W. Barratt. 

' : “ Morphological Studies in the Benzene Series. IV. The 
Crystalline Form oj SulphonaUs in Relation to their 
Molecular Structure” By E. H, Rodd. 

M Structure of the Diamond” By Prof. W. H. Bragg, 
F.R.S., and W. L. Bragg. 

“Electric Discharge Phenomena in Rotating Silica 
Bulbs ” By Hon, R. J. Strutt, F.R.S, 

9 Origin of Thermal Ionisation ” By J. N. Pring. 

“ Refraction and Dispersion of Gaseous Nitrogen Per - 
. oxide,” By Clive Cuthbertson and Maud Cuth- 

BERTSON, '* 

The New Council. 

The; following is a list of those who have been recom- 
, .txiended.by the President and Council of the Royal Society 
for election into the Council at the anniversary meeting on 
December x/:— , . ,~ 

Presidmt^rSls William Crookes,O.M., F.R.S. 

Treasurer —Sir Alfred Kempe, M.A., D.C.L. - 

Secretaries —Sir John Bradford, K.C.M.G., M.D., 
,p.Sc. f and Prof. Arthur Schuster, Sc.D., Pfa.D. 

Foreign Secretary Dukmfield Henry Scott, M.A*i 
Ph.D., LL.D. : 

Other Members of the Council —The Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, D.C.L.; Prof. WiHiam Maddock Bayliss, 

. D.Sc.; Frank Watson Dyson, LL.D.; 'Henry J. H. 
Fenton,*Sc.D.; Prof. William Gowland.D.Sc. -/Frederick. 
GowlandHopkins, D.Sc., M.B.; Sir Joseph Larmor, 

’ D.Sc.Prof. ^Charles H. Lees, D.Sc.; Prof. Ernest 
William -MacBride, D.Sc*; Prof. Grafton Elliott Smith, 
M.D.; Prof. James Lorrain Smith, M.D.; Sir John 
Thornycroft, LL.D.; • Prof. William .Whitehead Watts, 
Sc.D.; Alfred North Whitehead; Charles T. R. Wilson,. 
B.Sc.; Arthur Smith Woodward, LL.D. , 
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PHYSICAL SOCIETY. f 

Ordinary Meeting , October 24th, 1913. . 

Prof. C. H; Lies, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the. Chair. 

A paper entitled “ The Ice Calorimeter , with Remarks on 
the Constancy of the Density of Ice,” was read by Mr. 
Ezer Griffiths. 

The primary object of the work was the re-determination, 
by an electrical method, of the constant of Bunsen’s ice 
calorimeter. The heat was supplied by a manganin coil 
wound on a mica rack which fitted the interior tube of the 
calorimeter, and the results are based on determinations , 
of E.M.F. and resistance. The current was adjusted so 
that the difference of potential at the ends of the heating 
coil was exactly equal to the E.M.F: of a number of 
standard cadmium cells in series. * ' ! 

The conditionsweye varied as much as possible." Thus 
the rate of energy supply m, the fastest experiment was , 
more than seven times that in the slowest. 

- Errors due to progressive freezing or thawing of the ice 
mantle were greatly diminished by suspending the calori¬ 
meter within a transparent vacuum vessel of cylindrical 
form, the stem and capillary of the calorimeter projecting 
through a rubber stopper, and the vacuum vessel being 
completely embedded in powdered ice* 

The mean value of the calorimeter constant was found 
to be 15 486 mgrms. of mercury per mean calorie. 

The Constancy of the Density of Ice , Various observers 
have advanced evidence tending to show that the density, 
of ice at o° C. is not a definite constant/ A consideration 
of their work leads to the conclusion that the small varia¬ 
tions of density found for different samples might he simply 
due to the presence of occluded water or an amorphous 
modification cementing the ice crystals' together. - \ 

The value (80*30) of the latent heat of; fusion of ice, 
calculated from the ice calorimeter, supports this view, as 
it is higher by about 9 7 per cent than the valUe obtamed 
by direct determinations with Ice in bulk. 

1 DiscfissioN. - :. 

Prof. H. L, Callentdar noted with pleasure that the 
author had very closely verified Dieterici’s value, using an 
entirely different method. He had J had occasion to look 
into Dieterici’s determinations : in connection with the ■ 
specific heat of water, and thought them very reliable. 
They agreed very closely indeed with the results obtained 
by Dr. Barnes and himself by the continuous electric 
method. The most uncertain element in Dieterici’s work 
was the thermal capacity of his silica bulb, which! amounted 
to about 23 per cent of the whole. The extreme uncertainty 
of the calculation of latent heat from the volume changes 
on melting was not, perhaps, sufficiently realised: . The 
calculation depended on the difference of the:- specific 
volumes of ice .and water, so that any error- in- the value 
assumed for the density of ice seriously affected the value 
obtained for L.. Thus the author, taking Vmcent?s result 
for the density of ice (=*0-9161 grm. per cubic centimetre), 
h^d calculated L«8o*3 man calories , whereas, if 0-9167, 
the density as given by Barnes, bad been assumed 79*5 
(approx.) would have been obtained for the latent heat. 

Dr. J. A. Harkrr mentioned a possible' efror due to 
the suction of mercury at atmospheric temperature, through 
a capillary of varying temperaipre, into the body’ of the 
/calorimeter. Was the author’s method of getting rid of 
44 drift ” superior to the method of putting one calorimeter 
inside another and larger one, and, byvaiying the pressure 
pn the ice in the second one, adjusting its temperature, 
until the u drift” was zero? He .bad atone tithe tried, 
glacial acetic acid instead of ice. It, had the advantage 
that when heat was supplied mercuiy Was 'pushed out in¬ 
stead of sucked in. Also the transition temperature was 
between 16 0 .0. and iv° G„ and the constant was about 30. 

Mr. F. E.. Smith referred to the,question of the leads to 
the coil. If they were too thick too much heat was con¬ 
ducted along them; if too thin too much heat was pro- 
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duced in them by the current If the cross-section was : 
assumed to be 2 sq. mm. then the resistance of a pair of 
mangaiiin leads, each of which was 25 cm. long, would be 
o* 1 ohm Since the heating coil was of 20 oh ms resistance 
it followed that the ,heat produced in the leads wa6 0*005 
times that produced in the coil: This heat was not 
accounted for in the calculations, and he would be glad 
if Mr. Griffiths would state what became of it. In his 
opinion much of it passed into the oil in the calorimeter. 
The experiments made by the author, did not appear to 
him to indicate the magnitude of the effect, since the heat 
passing from the leads to the oil would he proportional 
, to the time of an experiment and also to the square of the 
current used., ‘ 

' Prof. Silvanus Thompson asked whether there was 
-any evidence of an allotropicor amorphous form of ice. 
'According, to'the theory of crystal formation by arrange* 
meats of densest packing of molecules, any amorphous 
form should.be less dense (as is the case of fused silica as 
compared' with quartz crystal) and its specific heat per unit 
mass should be greater. Was the. author sure that the 
water used was perfectly air-free ? 

Prof. C. H. Lees said the author had raised his opinion 
of the ice-calorimeter. He would like to know where it 
now ranked, in the author’s own estimation among Other 
instrumentfi used for similar purposes. 

The Author agreed that , the calculated value of the 
latent heat must be accepted with reserve, as it was diffi¬ 
cult to predict In what direction the assumed value of the 
density of ice might be in error. The presence of occluded 
water in the specimens Used would make the value too 
high, while minute air bubbles, due to dissolved air sepa¬ 
rating out, would make it too low. He had not yet 
attempted the substitution of other substances for ice. 
The, use of glacial acetic acid would obviate the trouble 
at the orifice, since .mercury would be ejected instead of 
sucked in. The heating coil was so designed that the heat 
generated in the leads was small. Moreover, only a frac¬ 
tion of this would pass into the bulb of the instrument, 
since the coil proper extended nearly the entire length of 
the inner tube. The heat generated in the leads outside 
the bulb would be partially absorbed by the glass stem 
and the air surrounding the leads. The slight conduction 
by the glass stem and leads down to the bulb would cause 
a minute “drift ” lasting for a considerable time after 
switching off the heating current. This was corrected in 
the manner indicated in the paper. He regarded the 
variation of the density of ice to be due to occluded water 
and not to allotropic 'crystallisation^ He considered the 
water to be present as an amorphous cement binding the 
crystals togetheri In reply to Prof, Lees. he considered 
electrical methods., as, for example, the continuous electric 
method of Prof. Callendar, superior to the ice calorimeter. 
One advantage of the latter was, however* that there was 
no radiation correction." 

A paper on "An EUctrosiatic Qsciilograpk ” by Messrs*. 
H. Ho and S., Koto, was read by the latter. 1 ‘ 

„ The paper describes an electrostatic oscillograph suitable 
for .recording very, high voltages. Two vertical bronze 
strips pass symmetrjcally\between two parallel metallic 
plates called “ fiejd plates.” They are connected at their 
lower, ends by a silk fibre which passes under an ivory 
pulley. An extremely small mirror is fixed to the strips. 
This arrangement constitutes the vibrator, which* mounted 
on an ebonite frame, is immersed in an oil bath. To the 
upper extremities of the strips are connected the terminals 
of a direct-current voltage of about 300. The. alternating 
voltage to be recorded is connected to the 41 field plates,” 
in parallel with which there are two oil condensers in 
series. The electrical midpoint of the direct-current 
.battery is connected to a point between the condensers. 

The turning moment on the strips is proportional to the 
product of the momentary values of the alternating-current 
.voltage and the direct-current voltage, so that if the latter 
is constant, the deflection of the mirror accurately follows 
the variation of the former . 
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Oil plays an important part, not only acting as a 
damping agent and insulator, but increasing the sensi¬ 
tiveness on account of its high dielectric constant. 

' In cases where voltage is low, but the source of, energy 
is so limited that a sufficient current cannot be taken'to. 
actuate the ordinary oscillograph, the electrostatic vibrator 
may be used by applying the voltage in question to the 
strips, while the terminals of a high-tension battery, or 
influence machine, are connected to the “field plates.” 
The instrument may also bemused for recording very sinall 
currents by replacing the oil condensers by two exactly 
equal resistances, which are traversed by the current. 

Discussion. . , ■ 

Mr. A* Campbell thought it was a considerable advan¬ 
tage to be able to do without high resistances. Dr.G. 
W. C. Kaye had suggested to him that the mstmment 
might be of great use in work with X-rays and in other 
cases where the charge was being taken from an induction 
COIL r 

Mr. R. S, Whipple emphasised the commercial advan¬ 
tage of the instrument. High resistances were very ex¬ 
pensive. Einthoveo was the first to propose an electrostatic 
oscillograph, and a Belgian inventor had constructed an 
instrument similar in principle. 

Prof. G. W. 0 . Howe stated that in the two curves 
given the difference was assumed to be due to a “lead” in 
the electromagnetic instrument. Was there any actual 
evidence that it was not due to “lag” in the other? If 
the oil did produce a phase-difference, it would introduce 
a “ lag” and give the observed effect. 

Mr. E. H. Rayner pointed out how, by suitably altering 
the arrangement of Fig. 8 in the paper, the instrument 
qould be used as a wattmeter. 

Mr. J. T. Irwin said he was already aware of the device 
suggested by Mr. Rayner, having described it in 1907. 
The principal difficulty with an electrostatic oscillograph 
was that a very high polarising \oltage is required if the 
zero is to be stable. The authors had reversed the process 
—using a small polarising voltage compared with the 
alternating-current voltage. Hence it is only when the 
alternating-current voltage is applied, that a change of zero 
is produced. In most cases this cannot be compensated 
beforehand, as we do not know the. value.of the potential 
to be applied. Castor oil was not suitable for usfc; in 
oscillographs,, as it became acid and conducting Under 
high voltages. Well-filtered paraffin had riot this defect. 

Mr; D. Owen regretted that the paper contained so little 
in the way of actual work accomplished with the instru¬ 
ment. if one took the values stated in the paper for the 
inductance of the high resistances used with E.M. oscillo¬ 
graphs, and assumed a frequency of 100 vibrations per 
second, calculation seemed to show that the phases 
differences introduced by the use of ‘such resistances were 
much too small to account for the discrepancies in the 
experimental curves. . ; 

Mr, G* L. Addenbrooke said that-if castor oil free 
from dust and moistuie were used he did not think oscillo¬ 
grams with the instrument would he affected perceptibly 
by action in the oil at 40 periods or higher. With a dry 
oil rnuch lower periodicities might be used. The influence 
of moisture is greater with mineral oils than with castor. 
The dielectric strength varies almost directly with the 
percentage of moisture present, , 

Prof. Koto, in reply, said that the frequency of. the 
voltage used for the tests was 60 vibrations* the' records 
being taken on a falling-plate camera. He saw no ob¬ 
jection whatever to the use of the oscillograph as ^ watt¬ 
meter, as suggested by Mr. Rayner and carried out by Mr, 
Irwin. He stated that the oil used was that supplied by 
the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., and that from 
some rough measurements he had made he found it to 
have a specific inductive capacity of about 2. The devia¬ 
tion of the strips from the centre was a cause of the change 
of zero, as Mr. Irwin suggested, if a large polarising 
voltage be applied. To suppress this effect the authors 
made the distance between the two field plates, conse- 
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quently the distance between the strip and the plates, 
sufficiently great to make this inevitable slight deviation 
from the centre a very small percentage of the distance 
between the strip and the plates, and consequently this 
deviation from symmetry would cause no appreciable “ out 
of balance 9 ’ of the forces due to the polarising voltage 
acting upon the strips and effecting this change of zero. 
Referring to the effect of the oil on the phase relationship 
of the curves,' Prof. Koto stated that he had no doubt that 
the curves obtained on the electrostatic oscillograph and 
reproduced in the paper were correct, but he intended to 
make a series of experiments on different oils to see whether 
any Serious phase differences are caused by the oils having 
different dielectric hysteresis constants. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Principles of Agricultural Chemistry. By G. S. Fraps, 
Bh.D. Easton, Pa. : The Chemical Publishing Co. 

. London: Williams and Norgate. 1913* 

The greater part of this book is devoted to the consideration 
of the plaiit, its growth,; its relations to the soil, and. to 
the atmosphere, its composition, &c., while questions con- 
nected with the feeding of animals are treated rather more 
briefly. The author quite wisely does hot attempt to 
explain the elementary principles of chemistry* hut sup¬ 
poses his readers to possess si fair knowledge of them, and 
confines himself to the discussion of their applications to 
the problems of agriculture. Much of his information he 
has brought together from the valuable bulletins of the 
American state experimental stations, and although he by 
no, means neglects the work that has been done in other 
countries t and frequently refers to the researches carried 
out at the Rothamsted and Waburn stationa, for instance, 
the book has more value for the American than for the 
English agriculturist, since the examples and illustrations 
are drawn' mostly from American practice. On the other 
hand, the author shows marked skill in the clear sum¬ 
marisation of the essentials of a Subject, and the terseness 
of the style of the text is a commendable feature. 

Merck's Reagenxien-Verzeichnis . (“ Merck’s Index of 

Reagents”). Third Edition. Berlin: Julius Springer. 

-* 9 * 3 - 

This index is so well known as an almost indispensable aid 
in analytical and microscopical work that it is doubtless 
supererogatory to call attention to its merits. In the third 
edition the arrangement of the second edition is unaltered, 
but the latter has been revised and considerably enlarged, 
and in the appendix some details of new reactions and 
reagents which have been published during 1912 and the 
present year are included. / . 

Bew&hrte Arbeitsweiscn der Metall far bung, ( u Tested 

Methods of Colouring Metals”). 'By Prof. Dr. Ernst 
Beutel, Wien und Leipzig; Wilhelm Braumuller. 
1913- (Mk. x.8o). ' . " r ‘ 

This little book will serve as a useful laboratory guide for 
those who want accurate and clear directions for the 
colouring of metals. Only well-tested methods, and such 
as the author has found to be thoroughly reliable in his 
long experience of such work, are described, and none but 
the simpler processes, which can be carried out with com¬ 
paratively cheap materials and without elaborate apparatus, 

. are included. Twenty methods only are chosen for 
description,'but-they have been selected so as to be as 
typical as possible. Some notes are given on the- chemical 
aspects of the operations described, but the worker Who 
has no knowledge of science should be able to get quite 
satisfactory results', if be follows the directions, and his 
needs are often taken into special consideration, as, for 
example,,in the tables; giving the common and scientific 
names of all the chemicals employed. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

ComptesRendus Hebdomadaires dss Stances de VAcademic 
des Sciences. Vol. clviL, No. 11, September 15, 1913. 
This number contains no chemical matter. 

Bulletin dela SociHe Chimique de Prance. 

Voi. xfli.-xiv., No. 16—17,1913. 

Heat of Formation of Silicon Nitride.—-Camille 
Matignon.—When a mixture of silica and carbon is 
heated to 1400—1500° in a current of nitrogen the nitride, 

Si 3 N 4 ,4s obtained:— 3 SiOa + 6 C-f 2 Na-Si 3 N 4 4 * 6 CO. It 
is very difficult to determine the heat of formation of this 
nitride directly, but it may be calculated if a single state of 
equilibrium is known,, arid the specific heats. Employing 
this indirect method the author has obtained the value 
r 59*3 cal., and although this number cannot be regarded 
as very accurate, it gives some indication of the order of 
magnitude of the heat of formation of the nitride, 
Rotatory Dispersion of Free x-Bornyl-xanthogenic 
Acid.—L. Tchougaeff.—A freshly prepared solution of 
i-bornyl-xanthogenic acid is Isevorotatory for all wave¬ 
lengths of the visible spectrum, and moreover exhibits the 
Cotton phenomenon (abnormal rotatory dispersion), the 
curve passing through a maximum at about 525^/1. If, 

however, the solution is allowed to' stand the curve under¬ 
goes important changes. The values corresponding to 
the red part of the Spectrum diminish, while those corre¬ 
sponding to the green and tjlue parts increase, and hence 
the maximum of rotation is displaced towards the violet' 
part of the spectrum. Thus-the abnormal dispersion is 
gradually replaced by that which is characteristic of 
borneol. . The cause of this phenomenon is the spontaneous 
decomposition of the acid, according to the equation 
C10H17OCSSH — CioHiyOH 

Rotatory Dispersion of Derivatives of jS-Pihene._ 

L, Tchougaeff and A. Kirpitcheff.—The rotatory disper¬ 
sion of nopinone is much greater tfaan that of nopinol, and 
thus the ketonic group is again accompanied by an 
abnormal exaltation of’ the dispersive power. The tem¬ 
perature exercises only a very slight influence on the values 
of the specific rotatory power. The absorption curve of 
nopinone exhibits a band the maximum being at about 
3550, but nopinol absorbs only the extreme ultra-violet, 
and shows no characteristic band. 

Preparation of Anhydrous Manganese Iodide.—F. 
Ducelliez.r-To prepare manganese iodide the finely- 
divided metal is covered with dry ether, and dry iodine is 
dropped in. The reaction begins at once, and the ether 
boils 5 it is necessary to cool at first, but afterwards the 
solution is heated on the water-bath, the ether being con¬ 
densed by means of a reflex condenser. If excess of metal 
is used the powdered iodide thus obtained is light enough 
to be poured off with the ether, and thus separated from 
the manganese. ' The iodide is white when freshly pre¬ 
pared, but it turns brown after a time; it is soluble in 
water, and it combines very readily with gaseous ammonia 
to give products which the author is investigating. 

Preparation and Properties of Basic, Copper Sul¬ 
phate, CuSOa.CuO,— Emm, Pozzi-Eacot.—To prepare 
basic copper sulphate a saturated solution of copper buI- 
phate in commercial formol is prepared and warmed, and 
potassium bisulphite is added,. The bisulphite decomposes 
the copper sulphate, giving cuprous oxide, which then dis- 
solves in the excess of copper sulphate and re-oxidises. 
Thus an abundant greenish white crystaltinfe precipitate is 
obtained., The analysis of this substance gives results 
which agree very well with the formula CuSC 4 .CuO. 
When it is heated in a glass-tube it turns yellow, and then 
fuses to a red liquid which can be kept for some time at 
this temperature without undergoing decomposition. The 
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SOME CURIOUS ATOMIC WEIGHT RELATIONS. 

(A Supplementary Note}* 

By F. H. LORING, 

The report from France* (Chem. News*. qv?U.,' 33a} that 
gallium is present: in commercial aluminium may be of, 
interest in connection with Sit J. J. Thomson's positive 
rays. Quoting from the Roy. Soc. Proc ., 1913, A, Ixxxix. 
(Bakerian Lecture), Thomson says:—“On the plate on 
which the helium line was strongest - the salt was KI—I 
could Bee a very faint line correspoding to an atomic weight 
35^or thereabouts- L should have thought this was due to 
r a Ccich of chlpride among the: potassium iodide, except for 
;the; fact that when KCl was substituted for KI this line 
Was hot strengthened. »I have not yet been able to get 
this line strong enough to measure it with sufficient accu¬ 
racy to decide whether the particle producing it has an 
atomic weight exactly equal to the difterenceof the atomic 
weight of potassium and helium ” (p. 19). 

If gallium is widely distributed in nature, as indicated, 
its presence in a vacuum tube would not be strange. It 
has physical properties closely resembling mercury, and it 
might, if I interpret Sir J. J. Thomson’s experiments aright, 
carry a double charge (compare mercury), and in conse¬ 
quence have an apparent atomic weight of half 76. Of 
course there might be an inactive gas of an atomic weight 
near to that of gallium (see Phys. Zeit. 7 1911, xii., rii), 
but this possibility seems very remote. 

Since gallium is in question here ? it Will be of some 
interest perhaps to consider Us atomic weight. This 
element does not fall into line with the other elements in 
my scheme (Chem, News, 1909. xeix., 150), and, from j 
the tabular arrangement given, it should apparently fall bn 
the curve with bromine. This would entail a value of 71*37, 
which would find a place in a further extension of the scheme 
cited (see Chem. News, c., 38 z), and this value (taken as 
71*33) together with the fact that the element in question 
is allied to thallium, renders possible the following series 

Atomic weights. Differences, 

■ H « rot* _.o~ 

Be « 8-oo ■ Z.!?-18-66 (fi) 

Cl. - 35-45 _—- 35*11- 9 ' 33 W 

Ga 71*33 55 

3 a m b \ a+b « 28. 

* Rounded to second decimal place, the true value being , close to 
rqo8, * ", - - : ‘ *, ,• 

It will be seen that the atomic weight of beryllium is 
altered slightly, and hydrogen is assumed to be sufficiently 
related to helium to occupy a place at the head of a series 
(see Chem. News, *912, cvi., 37}. In passing upwards 
through a Mendeleeff group to the initial member, the 
continuity in properties ceases, in a sense, at the first 
element, yet a continuation is possible with a minimum 
change in some properties down the next group, thus- 
linking up, for example* helium with hydrogen or lithium, 
or group O With group L Wrapping the Table round a 
cylinder, group O maybe represented as group IX. In 
regard th beryllium, quotingfrora Browning (“ Introduction 
to the Rater Elements*” 1:912, p. 26)“ The compounds 
of beryllium closely resemble those of aluminium.” The 


- * Boulanger and Bardet, Academy of Sciences, Oct. a;, 1913. 


significance of these relations will be seen upon a cbm* 
parative study of this, series with those previously given 
(Chem. News, 1913, cviii., 95,188}* 

The atomic weight of gallium was determined by its 
discoverer, Lecoq qe Bbisbaudran, in 1878, and it would 
appear that no further determination has been made. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, not to attach too much im¬ 
portance to the early measurements especially as a com¬ 
paratively recent determination of the atomic weight of 
mercury has yielded a value 6/ioihs of a unit higher than 
the previously accepted figure. 

If active hydrogen is eligible as an initial member in a 
quaternian series, then nitrogen' should also be eligible. 
Taking N —14*00, Cr» 52*02, Ru» 101*70, andGd 157*21, 
a fairly satisfactory series may be constructed, especially 
when it is noted that europium from spectroscopic con¬ 
siderations falls between cadmium and mercury. (Dr. W. 
M. Hicks in “ A Critical Study of Spectral Series ” says: 
—“ An attempt is made to arrange the S and t> series for 
europium and radium. Eu is found to fit the gap between \ 
Cd and Hg and a density 12*58 deduced for it,” Phil. 
Trans. Roy . Soc. f 1912, ccxiL, 33). Gadolinium, which 
is the next element, should then fall between indium and 
thallium. These elements were so placed in an alternative 
form of Periodic Table'published in the Chemical News, 
*909; c., 283. * ' ,, I 

The place assigned to ruthenium seems to imply a con¬ 
nection with the halogens, or group VII. This is brought 
out in my book “Studies in Valency,” 1913, though the 
gradient is steep, if I may so express the transition in pro¬ 
perties of-the end members taken in what might, for con¬ 
venience, be termed vertical comparison (see Table on page 
23* and comments thereem). 

There appear to be seven series (some are, doubtful, 
however) of practically four members each, which I have 
termed quaternian series. In studying the typical valency 
values, when all the series are so arranged or grouped that 
die third element in each set is progressively higher in 
atomic weight than its predecessor of a previous set, the 
total valencies or group numbers per set increase pro¬ 
gressively, down the whole series, but Ni, Fe, and Co 
seem to require to be assigned to the Vlth group, whilst 
the inactive gases seem best represented; as belonging: to 
a IXth group, and hydrogen might have a group number 
of VII. or VIII. (see ^Studies in Valency,” pp. 27 and 28). 

Hydrogen may be the only Survivor of a series of ele¬ 
ments perhaps differing very slightly m atomic weight. A 
similar idea was proposed by Palmer (see Tilded “ The 
Elements,” p. 93). This idea, moreover, is supported by 
the absence of eight to ten elements between hydrogen 
and beryllium, as indicated by the series given above, since 
there are ten or eleven active elements between beryllium 
and chlorine, and twelve between chlorine and gallium. 
This observation also portends that hydrogen may not be 
the proper member to select, for the head of the series, 
though a better fitting one may now be extinct, 

Froxn the, standpoint of radio-activity, these missing 
members may have been all taken up in some process of 
evolution, so that if the lower atomic weight elements 
were to disintegrate they might give back these elements. 
Against this idea, however, is One that hydrogen is the 
alpha and omega of such a hypothetical series, sincer in¬ 
deed, it is eligible for either end of a standard Periodic 
Table, according as its properties are selected for com-, 
parison with those of group I. or group VII. In other 
words, perhaps this series had a representation fn some 
urstoff, which, “consisting of an infinite number of im¬ 
measurably small particles gradually accreting out of 
formless mist,” gave birth to hydrogen, this being m reality 
Sir William Crookes's well-known conception of the 
:t Genesis of the Elements r ” at least in part. 

Notwithstanding these apparent regularities, beryllium 
and nitrogen still remain in some respects anomalous from 
the standpoint of my original scheme, as do some subse¬ 
quent developments, so. that , these studies are punctuated 
with uncertain or discordant factors. '* ■ *' 
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A SIMPLE THERMO -REGULATOR. 

* ' . By J. G, BOYD and.H. M, ATKTNSQN. . 

: A stout test-tube about 6 x $ has a good wooden cork 
(rubber ia attacked by toluend), through which passes a 
narrow bore glass tube, fitting by a rubber band into the 
nanow part of an ordinary filtering tube. 

This has a double bored stopper with two right angled 
glass tubes, one reaching down inside to near the top of 
the narrow bore tube, and ground off like, the stem of a 
funnel r but more acutely, with a piece of carborundum. 



The other right angle tube extends to a little below the 
stopper. To fit, mercury is poured into the stout test-tube, 
the narrow bore dipping to bottom of this, then toluene or 
other liquid (water serves for. approximations) to fill: the 
test-tube, and tightly corked^ To ensure that mercury 
fills the narrow boie tube this maybe gentry rotated a little 
way up before corking, and when corked pushed down 
again; A few drops of mercury into the filter tube to 
cover the top of the capillary, and the apparatus is ready 
to immerse m the thermostat. By raising or lowering the 
gas entry tube any desired volume of gas can pass through, 
and hence any desired temperature. 

To prevent the flame of the Bunsen burner when very 
low from striking back we use two glass. T-pieces to 
provide aft independent gaasupply tp burner cbntroned by 
a screw clip* ’ •; '. ; ,// y / , V 

,jTeclmic&^ V /’ " 1 i ]\ /'V >} 


. RAPID ESTIMATION OF MA'NGANESE, 
VANADIUM^ AND TITANIUM IN PRESENCE OF 
a; 'ONE'ANOTHER IN PIG-IRON AND STEEL 
/'V, - ' 7 \ By Ci W. WEIGHT. J . ; * 

The IoII owing method with care and skill is sufficiently ’ 
accurate for most' works purposes, but unless experience 
has been gained with synthetic solutions the results may 
be very wide of the truth. 

The method is merely ait extension of one given on p. 90 
of “Analysis of Steel Works Materials^ by Harry 
Brearley, on the volumetric estimation of vanadium. It is 
as follows 

Dissolve m grm. in 35 cc.i*2 nitric acid, filter off any 
graphite which may be present, keeping the bulk as low as 
possible. Ad<f sodium bismuthate, and, heat to destroy 
organic matter. Clear with Bulphurous acid, and cool. 
When quite cold add an excess of bismutiaate, pass through 
asbestos filter, wash with 3 per cent nitric acid Water until 
clear. Add excess of N/io ferrous sulphate, and: then 
N/20 permanganate; So long as there h an excess; of 
ferrous sulphate the permangate delivered at the rate of 2 
or 3 drops per second disappears instantaneously, but 
immediately the oxidation of the vanadium commences 
there is a distinct retardation of the disappearing pink 
colour. It is almost instantaneous but quite recognisable 
with an experienced eye.: The reading is now taken* and 
the titration finished to a permanent pink; In base of* 
uncertainty the operation can be repeated any number-of 
times by again adding ferrous sulphate and repeating the 
titration* From the above set of readings the vanadium 
and manganese can be calculated. The solution is now 
transferred to a comparison tube, hydrogen peroxide added, 
and then made up to a suitable volume not exceeding 
zoo cc. Meanwhile a similar steel or pig-iron which con¬ 
tains no Ti or V has reached a similar stage. To this is' 
added an amount of vanadium solution exactly equivalent 
to that found in'the sample. It is now only necessary 
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After addition of HaO*, to add standard titanium solution 
and compare* X£ the vanadium estimation is correct there 
should he no difficulty in comparing the colours developed. 
Any inaccuracy* however,, will immediately declare itself 
by colours which will be difficult to compare. Both V and 
arid 'Ti give highly coloured solutions on addition of 
H2O2, hut as they are distinctly different in colour it is 
evident that the accuracy of the process depends on the 
skill and judgment exercised in determining the vanadium 
present. The accompanying figures show how near to the 
truth one can get. 


THE PASSIVITY OF METALS. 

‘ , \By GBORG& CENTER, ^ 

The phenomenon of passivity was discovered by Keir as 
far back as 1790, (Phil: Trans., 1790, Ixxx., 359), He 
observed that iron, after treatment with concentrated nitric 
. acid, had' lost' the property of precipitating silver from 
, solutions of silver galtvand was no longer attacked by 
: dilates nitric acid. The name “passivity” we owe to 
Schonbein, who made many important contributions to 
Our, knowledge of the subject {Pogg.Ann,, 1836, xxxyii., 
390,; xxxyrit, 444; xxxix., 34a; 1837,xli., 53 ; ”1838,xliU-j 
103). Faraday’sname is Also closely associated, with:the 
early history of this subject in connection with bis wellr 
known suggestion {Phil. Mag ., 1836, ix., 53) thatpassivity 
is due to the formation of a coating of oride on the surface 
of the metal—an explanation which still has its supporters. 
For a number of years. after 1840 Our knowledge of pas¬ 
sivity made comparatively little progress, hut about fifteen 
years ago a new era of rapid advance set ini This stage 
was initiated by the classical experimental investigations of 
Hittorf, who worked Chiefly with chromium (Zeit. Phys. 
Chem.j 1898, xxv., 729 ; 1S99, xxx., 48 ; 1900, xxxiv., 385). 
Among recent investigators the names of Le Blanc, 
Foerster, Haber, G. C. Schmidt, and their co-workers 
deserve special mention. The predominant share which 
our German colleagues have taken in the recent develop¬ 
ments of this subject is reflected in the number of papers 
which they have been good enough to contribute to our 
proceedings this evening, . 

.. As a general rule, progress in our knowledge of any 
particular subject is most rapid when there is considerable: 
divergence of opinion with regard to the interpretation of 
the experimental results. Such divergence of opinion has 
been particularly marked in connection with passivity, and 
even at the present time three entirely different “ explana¬ 
tions ” of the phenomenon have their supporters. The 
controversy has now, however, reached such a stage that 
a considerable measure-of agreement has been reached on 
many points,; and it is hoped that the open discussion of 
the subject arranged by this Society, by emphasisingpoints 
of agreement-as well as points of difference, may indicate 
toe most fruitful directions for further experimental in- 
. vesrigAtion*, and ;thua contribute in no small degree to 
progress in ayery interesting and important subject.. 

, ' . History of the Sub fat. ' , 1 

Keir was led to the discovery of passivity by following 
out an observation of Bergmannthat some samples of iron 
are capable, others incapable, o£ displacing silver from its 
salts.. One' of Keir’s most important observations may 
fittingly be described in his own words;—“ I digested a 
piece of fine silver in pure ,and pale nitrous fnitnc] acid, 
and while the , dissolution was going on and before die 
saturation was completed I poured a portion of the solution 
upon pieceB of clean and newly scraped iron wite into a 
wine-glass and observed a sudden and copious precipita¬ 
tion of silver. The precipitate was at first blacky then if 

’ * General Introduction, to the Discussion on 41 The Passivity of 
Metals ” held before the Faraday Society, November 12,1913.- 


assumed the appearance of silver, and was five to six 
times larger in diameter than the piece of iron wire which 
it enveloped. The action of the acid on the iron con¬ 
tinued some little time and; then it ceased, the silver re 
dissolved, the liquor became clear, and the iron remained 
bright and undisturbed fn the solution at the bottom of the 
wine-glass, where it continued during several weeks without 
suffering any change of effecting any precipitation of the 
silver. 

Further experiments showed that the liquid had not lost 
its power of acting on fresh iron, although it had ceased 
to act on the piece exposed to it, so that the change was 
in the iron and not in the liquid. This led to the dis¬ 
covery that concentrated nitric acid alone renders iron 
passive, and it was further found that a sample of inactive 
iron regained its activity by rubbing it at a point or by 
bringing It in contact with a piece of active metal. The 
further remarkable observation was made that wtari a 
piece of active metal was placed in acid in which, a piece 
Of, passive metal was lying* so that the; two pieces did not 
touch, in a short time die passive metal became active* 
Keir, at the end- of hispaper, expresses his intention of 
returning to the subject in later communications, but this 
promise remained unfulfilled. - 

The next important contributor to this subject Was 
SchSnbein (loc. cit.). Space will only admit of a brief 
reference. to two of .his observations. In a; letter to 
Faraday he points out that a piece of iron could be ren¬ 
dered passive by heating one end of it in an alcohol flame 
for a moment or two—not only the heated portion but the 
remainder of the wire is rendered passive. Further, other 
wires placed, in contact with the partially oxidised wire 
are not affected in nitric acid of density 1*35 provided the 
oxidised end is first dipped in the acid; under ordinary , 
conditions the wires dissolve readily in acid of this density. 
Later Investigations appear to show that 7 portions of wire 
in contact with the heated portion are not passive, but pah 
be passivated more readily than ordinary iron (Hittorf, 
Zeit. Phys. Chem 1900, xxxiv., 395 ; Heatbcote, I Aid. , 
1901, xxxvii., 368). The cbntradictory results obtained 
with nitric acid are probably hi be accounted for by the 
observation that under certain conditions a relately dilute 
acid (D «■,1 *250) cam render iron passive (Heathcote, iw;. 
at.). . ') ' ■ 1 ■ '' 

Sch'dnbein was one of the earliest to investigate pas- 
sivity by electrochemical methods, and he made the im¬ 
portant discovery that iron could be rendered passive by 
making it an anode in a cell in which oxygen acids were 
subjected to electrolysis (so-called u anodic polarisation 
Schonbein did not himself suggest any explanation of 
passivity, but raised objections to the oxide theory when it 
was put forward by Faraday. . The reasons given by 
Faraday in favour of his theory are as follows , . . 

z. AU known passivity phenomena Are oxidation pro¬ 
cesses. ; J ' , 1 

2 . Iron coated with oxide is insoluble in acids. „ 

3. The passive condition readily disappears on polishing 

the metal., , * , - ‘ ' 


His wordsateasf ©Hows (c/.,“ Experimental Researches,” 
Everyman’s Library edition, p. 326)^“ The iron Is, in 
fact, as if it had no attraction for oxygen, and, therefore 
could not act on the electrolyte present, arid consequently, 
could produce no current. My strong impression' is that 
the Surface of the iron is oxidisedor the superficial particles ; 
of the metal are in such relation to the oxygen of the „ 
electrolyte as to be equivalent to an oxidation.” 

9cb5nbein urged, among other objections to Faraday’s 
theory, that iron rendered passive in acids showed no trace 
of a coating of oxide. To this- Faraday answered that; he 
could find no better' explanation, and that he'would riot 
maintain that the coating consisted of boe of the known 
oxides, but resembled more a condition of very’fine equi¬ 
librium. ' *’ \ ; ‘ 

As already mentioned, Faraday’s explanation of pas¬ 
sivity was pretty generally accepted up to the commence- 
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iinentof Hiftorf A Investigations in 1898. The bearing of 
these important investigations' bn the nature of passivity is 
dealt with below. Hittorf pointed ont many serious ob¬ 
jections to the oxide theory; -but'did not himself put 
forward any very definite explanation of passivity phe¬ 
nomena. In connection with his observation that active 
chromium dissolves in the divalent form whilst passive 
chromium dissolves at: a much more higher potential with 
- formation of compounds containing sexavalent chromium. 
It has been suggested that the passive form of. a metalis a 
different allotropic modification, much u nobler** than the 
active form (see below). , , 

A third theory of passivity, the so-called u reaction 
velocity theory/* .was put forward by Le Blanc in 1900 
(Zeit. EUhtrochem., xgoo, vi.,472; 1905, xi>, 9; Bolts- 
. .rnann Festschrif *,1904, p. 183), and has exercised a pro¬ 
found influence on fixe recent development of fixe' subject. 
These three theories of passivity are discussed, and: the 
arguments for And against them briefly stated in the. next, 
section. , ' • 1 v ■ v'v ,*-{ _ y ; 

. Theories oj Passivity. . / 

‘ The more important phenomena which have to be 
accounted for on any theory of passivity.are as follows. 
The passive state 4 best known in connection with iron, 
cobalt, ana nickel, but most if not all fixe metals may be 
made to, assume this state under suitable conditions. 
Passivity may be induced by immersing the, metal in an 
oxidising: agent such as nitric or chromic acid, and in 
solutions of alkali hydroxides; also by anodic polarisation 
in , a great variety of electrolytes. When the force pro¬ 
ducing passivity is removed the metal as a rule returns to 
the active state, slowly at first and then more rapidly, in 
some cases almost instantaneously. When the surface of 
a metal in the passive condition is scratched or rubbed, it 
regains its activity at once. Treatment with acids, 
cathodic polarisation with hydrogen, and raising the tem¬ 
perature all favour return, to the active condition. A metal 
becomes much more positive (more “ noble ”) when it 
changes from the active to the passive condition, and does 
not dissolve when the equilibrium potential is reached. 
On further increasing the anodic potential the metal may 
dissolve as a more highly oxidising ion (e.g., chromium), 
or the current may be employed mainly or entirely in jdls- 
. charging anions* The rise of potential on anodic polarisa¬ 
tion is usually slow at first, and then there is a snaden rise 
of considerable, amount, the metal becoming almost in¬ 
soluble. Thenature of the anion has considerable influence. 
Thus the lons of oxidising acids, such us N 0 3 and CIO3' 
favour passivity, whilst Cl' and Bt 7 have the contrary 
effect. Other phenomena met with in this connection 
will be mentioned in the course of the discussion of the 
. different theories of passivity. 

As already mentioned, three theories of passivity have 
obtained a greater dr less degree of recognition:— ' 

‘ x> The oxide-fihn theory of Faraday, already referred to. 

2. The valency theory of Kruger-Finkelstein (Zeit.Phys. 
Ckem 1902, xxxix., 104) aridW. J. Muller (Ibid., 1904, 
xlviii., 577); according to this theory passivity phenomena 
ate due to the change of a metal to the “ nobler ” modi¬ 
fication. ' 

3. The reaction velocity theory of Le Blanc (loc. cit .). 
In its most general form this theory states that passivity 
phenomena are due to slow rate of change (electrochemical 
or purely chemical) at the anode. In this form the re¬ 
action velocity theory is. little .more than a statement of 
the facts, and several special hypotheses have been put 
forward as regards the' mechanism of the retardation. 
Thus we have— 

„ (a) The oxygen charge hypothesis of Fredenhagen (Zeit. 
Phys . Chem,* 1903, xliTf x; X908, bdii., x) and Muthmann 
and Frauenberger (Sitwungsber. derKgl. Baynschen Akad 
1904, xxxtv., dor). The cause of passivity is to be sought 
m the alow rate of reaction between the anode, and the 
oxygen liberated there, with the result that the anode 


1 becomes charged with the gas, or; alternatively, a metal- 
1 oxygen alloy is formed. 

(b) The anion discharge hypothesis* according to which 
the main change at- the anode is- not the formation of 
metal ions but the discharge of anions; the slow reaction 
of the discharged anions with the metal produces passivity. 
The views of Sackur (see below) are based on the assump¬ 
tion of a primary anion discharge. ■ 

(c) The hydrogen activation hypothesis of Foerster 
(Abhandlmgen der Bunsen Gesellschaft, 1909, No. 2) and 
of Schmidt (Zeit. Phys: Chm., 1911, lxxvii M 5x3), according 
to which the normal condition of iron is passive and it 
only becomes activeunder the' influence of a catalyst. 
According to FoerBter the catalyst is hydrogen; according 
to Grave {£**& Phys* Cherny igiij lxxvii., 513), a pupil of 
Schmidtj it is hydrogen ions. , - 

g ) The retarded ton hydration hypothesis of Le Blanc 
ehrbuch der Elektrochemie/’sth edition, p. 285); 

Each ot these theories Will now be briefly considered. - 

‘ the Oxide, Filth Theory, 

. The mode of action of a film of oxide or other insoluble 
substance in causing passivity is presumably that it coats 
the electrode and mechanically hinders metallic ions from 
entering the solution. Current can only pass when the 
>node potential is increased to such an extent that anions 
are discharged. ' . ' 

There can.be no doubt that passivity is in some cases 
due to the formation of an insoluble coating. Thus when 
lead is anodically polarised'in sulphuric acid a coating of 
lead sulphate forms on the anode and protects the metal 
against further action. It may be, however, as has been 
suggested by supporters of other theories of passivity 
(Foerster, loc. cit.), that such films are in some cases at 
least a consequence rather than a cause of passivity. 

An important investigation which is often cited in favour , 
of the oxide theory is that of E. Muller and Spitzer {Zeit. 
Attorg.Chem., 1906, I., 321), who found that oh anodic; 
polarisation, in alkali, iron, cobalt, and nickel became 
coated with the respective Oxides and simultaneously be¬ 
came passive. In .order to meet the objection that .this 
might be a secondary phenomenon, they , avoided the 
presence of the metals altogether by examining the be¬ 
haviour of platinum electrodes coated with the Oxides of* 
iron, cobalt, and nickel respectively. Such electrodes on 
anodic polarisation in sodium hydroxide were found to 
behave in the same way as passive electrodes of the metals 
themselves, from which the conclusion was drawn that the 
behavionr of the latter is also due to a coating of oxide. 

Haber and Goldschmidt [Zeit. EUhtrochem ., 190*6, xii., 
49) cite in favour of the oxide theory the observation that- 
iron which has been-rendered passive by anodic polarisa¬ 
tion in alkaline solution without losing its metallic lustre 
becomes coated with a layer of hydroxide on addition of 
halogen ions. Le Blanc has made similar observations 
with nickel anodes, but interprets them in an entirely 
different way. Haber and Maitland [Ibid., 1907, xiiL, 
309) have shown that in contrast to the behaviour of 
alkali of moderate concentration very concentrated alkali 
renders iron active and that it acts by dissolving a super¬ 
ficial filmof oxide. 

The behaviour of iron electrodes on anodic polarisation 
has yielded results which have been adduced, more par¬ 
ticularly by P. Krasaa, in support of the oxide theory 
(Zeit: EUhtrochem 1909, xv., 490). It is well known, 
that iron readily becomes passive by anodic polarisation 
in relatively dilute alkali. Erassa now shows that in 
boiling concentrated alkali iron can be anodically polarised 
for some time without being its activity when the current 
density is not too large; on continuing the polarisation 
the anode slowly becomes passive,' but great stress is laid 
upon the fact that the formation of a visible coating pee- 
cedes passivity. With high current density the anode at 

once becomes passive. - _ 

More recently Grube (Zeit. EUhtrochem., 1912, xviii., 
rSg), who has made a careful investigation of the electro- 
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lytic oxidation of ferrocyanides, has shown that anodes of 
iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, lead, and. silver in neutral 
solution ,of potassium , ferro- and .forri-cyanide and anodes 
of iron, lead, silver, and zinc in alkaline solutions of the 
same salts, become strongly passive* and in all cases this is 
ascribed to the formation of an v insoluble coating on the 
anode. In other, cases there is no evidence of an insoluble 
coating and the passivity is ascribed to an oxygen charge 
which retards the liberation of cations of the metal. 

: The weak point in all these investigations is that they 
were carried out only in neutral or alkaline solution, and 
therefore cannot afford an explanation of passivity in 
general; especially in acid solution* 

Objections to . the Oxide Theory of Passivity .—Very 
serious objections to the oxide-film theory as an explana¬ 
tion of passivity in general, have been adduced by Hittorf, 
Le Blaine, Fredenhagen, Foerster, and others. These will 
now he briefly considered. ' 

Hittorf maintains that if the passivity of iron and 
chromium is to be ascribed to a coating of oxide, such 
oxides have-not so far been discovered,-since none of the 
known oxides., possess the necessary properties^ The 
efiect,of jise of temperature In destroying passivity is very 
difficult to account for pn the oxide theory.. Hittorf sq- 
called ^experiinentum crucis/’ whereby chromium, which 
was capable of rdecomposihgbydrlodic acid with the forma¬ 
tion of the iodide and liberation of hydrogen, was ren¬ 
dered , passive by anodic polarisation in a solution, of the 
same acid ip the absence of oxygen, is also impossible to 
reconcile with the oxide theory. 

Finkelstein Uoc.cit.) has,shown by means of polarisation 
capacity measurements on passive iron that it there is a 
coating of oxide it must conduct electricity like a metal. 
He further points but that the assumption of the formation. 
of a .definite oxide is difficult to reconcile with the fact that 
on anodic polarisation a metal may take all intermediate 
potentials from the active to the passive, condition. The 
latter objection is perhaps met to some extent by Haber’s 
discovery that oxide films, in some cases at least, are 
porous, bo that the mechanical hindrance to the escape of 
metallic ions Would presumably increase with the thickness 
of the coating. A somewhat similar objection was ad¬ 
vanced by Fredenhagen (loc.cit .), who applied a gradually 
increasing or a gradually diminishing e.m.f. to iron, nickel, 
or Chromium electrodes immersed in sulphuric acid, and 
measured the p.d. at the electrodes and the strength of the 
polarising current. It was found that when the anode, 
was slowly polarised the potential gradually became nobler, 
and, then there was a rapid change to the passive con -, 
dition. .. Conversely, when the electrode was allowed to 
recover its activity the potential fell gradually at first, and 
then there was a sudden transformation to the completely 
active condition. There was, however, no evidence of a 
definite activity or passivity potential, since the results 
depended bn the concentration of the acid and other 
factors. .These facts are very difficult to reconcile with 
the assumption that passivity is due to the formation of a 
definite oxide. . . - • • - • . ' 

The most serious objection to the oxide-film theory, 
however, is based on measurements Of the reflecting power 
of metallic surfaces. Muller and Koenigsberger (ZeiU 
Elektrochm., 1907, xiii., 659} state that they, are able to 
measure' differences of 0*5 per cent in the reflecting power 
of two metallic surfaces, and in this way have detected 
the presence of oxide films of molecular dimensions (p’8 m 
In the case of lead peroxide). Two iron electrodes which 
had been polarised for some time by generating hydrogen 
and oxygen respectively in contact with them were found 
to show no difference whatever in refieCtingpower, although 
one was active and the other passive. The objection raised 
by Haber and Qoldschmidt and by Krassa, that cathodic 
polarisation with’ rapid, evolution, of hydrogen had not 
reduced the oxide bn the surface, and therefore, that, in 
both cases the reflecting power of oxidised films was being 
compared, dbes not seem very convincing. 

The general impression gained ;by a review of the evi¬ 


dence is that although the oxide-film theory may applyjn 
certain cases, especially to electrodes anodically pplarrsed 
m alk^ine solution, It can' no longer be regarded as a 
satisfactory explanation of passivity in general. 

TheValency Theory of Passivity, 

This theory, first brought forward by Finkelstein (loc* 
cit.) y is based on the assumption, due to Kruger (he* cit.) t 
that the modifications of a metal with different valencies 
are all present in the. Solid; metal in proportions depending 
on the temperature and other factors, and that the electro¬ 
chemical behaviour of metals depends on the relative con¬ 
centrations of these modifications. W. J. Muller (Zrit. 
Elektrochem., *904, x., 832) has attempted to find support 
for this theory from considerations based on the electron 
theory, of conductivity in metals. Both Kruger and 
Finkelstein recognise, however, that this theory affords no 
satisfactory explanation.of sudden changes from die pas¬ 
sive to the active condition, nor Of the marked effect of 
the nature of (he anion on passivity phenomena- The 
main point of the valency theory is that the cause of pas¬ 
sivity is to be sought in the metals themselves, an assump¬ 
tion which is incompatible with the specific effect of the 
anions just referred to. The valency theory has met with 
very little support during the last four or five years, and. 
therefore need not be further considered here. 

The Reaction Velocity Theory. 

As already mentioned the reaction velocity theory of 
passivity was first put forward by Le Blanc. One way of 
stating this theory is that metals in the passive Condition 
send their iodb of lowest valency only very slowly into 
solution. Thus in the case of Iron the change represented . 
by the equation Fe+2F—^ Fe- proceeds very slowly 
when the metal is in the passive condition. This is not to 
be interpreted in the sense that the actual taking up of 
electric charges is a slow: process (on the contrary, purely 
ionic reactions are practically instantaneous), but it & 
assumed that the ionisation of the metal is associated with 
chemical changes, and when these changes are very slow, 
passivity phenomena" occur (compare Foerster, lac. cit. p 
p. 23). In, its general form the reaction velocity theory 
is little more than a statement of the facts, and attention , 
is mainly directed to the exact nature of the chemical 
changes associated with the purely electrical changes* 

Ab already mentioned, there are at least four,hypotheses 
as regards the nature of these chemical changes: (a) The 
oxygen charge hypothesis; (b) the ;anion discharge 
hypothesis; (c) the hydrogen activation hypothesis; (d) 
the retarded ion hydration hypothesis. - 

. The Oxygen Charge Hypothesis.—Two Or three years 
after the appearance of Le Blanc’s paper on the subject,. 
Fredenhagen (he. cit .) put forward the view that passivity 
is due to the accumulation.of a charge of gaseous oxygen : 
on the metal, the slow reaction being that between metal 
and oxygen. Sudden changes from the active to the pas¬ 
sive condition and vice versa, which ^sometimes occur, are 
ascribed to the transition from a nan-homogeneous state 
of polarisation into a continuous gas charge covering the 
electrode uniformly/ Even In the latter condition the 
electrode, is riot completely inactive,, as a alow reaction 
takes place between it and oxygen. ' 

There is no doubt that the oxygen charge theory Repre¬ 
sents a considerable advance on the oxide-film theory, 
since (t) it accounts for the-effect of rise of temperature m 
removing activity; (a) it is not inconsistent with the - 
results of optical measurements, since gas charges do not, 
alter the reflecting power of- metallic surfaces; (3) it is 
also, as an irreversible reaction, compatible" with Frederi- 
hagen’s observation (onto) that the curve of gradually in¬ 
creasing activity does not correspond with that of gradually 
increasing passivity. , , _ , : 

There are,' however,- formidable objections to the 
oxygen charge theory, of which the following may be 
mentioned;-, 1 . 
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x. It does not account forHUtdrfV M experimentum 
crucis w on the passivity of chromium in hydriodic acid 
(seeabove).’ j ' ~ 

2. Certain metals which can he rendered passive com¬ 
bine readily with oxygen under other circumstances t ahd 

. no explanation Is afforded of their assumed inactivity 
towards this gas when in the passive state. 

3. If does not account for the fact recently established 
by Grave {loc. cit.), that iron becomes passive on heating 
in nitrogen., ; 

4. It affords no explanation of the passivating effect of 
U&alis on iron. 

For these reasons the oxygen charge theory cannot be 
‘ regarded as affording* a satisfactory explanation of pas- 
sifity phenomena; r ;~ 

5 / „ The hypothesis ,ojpriinary anodic discharge first put 
forward by O. SUcku i \Zeit. r BUktrachtm.\ 1908, xiv. 1 ;. 
612}, promises to, play a considerable part 11a thefuture 
' /' development of electrochemistry. , It has been generally 
assumed that when a thecal, dissolves at the anode, the 
; primary process consists in a passage of the metal into 
sblution in the form- of ions. Sackur put forward his 
.. hypothesis of "primary anion discharge without - much ex- 
perimental proof; for some tithe; it: met with little accept-„ 
ancle. Recently, however, support has been lent to this 
hypothesis by the observation of Haber and Zawadzki 
. : (Ze*t. PJtys. Ch*m, x 3911, xviiL, 228) that when solid com-, 
pressed silver salts are electrolysed between electrodes of 
I , silver considerable polarisation occurs, and this polarisa¬ 
tion is greatly increased by .lowering the temperature. 
The probable explanation is that the transport' of "the 
current from solid electrolyte to anode is effected by the 
passage of negative electrons from anions to metal; the 
discharged anions then attack the silver anode, the latter 

- change being greatly retarded by cooling. It is not im- 
- probable that the mechanism Of current transport is the 

same in aqueous solution, but in this case the discharged 
ibn in presence of the solvent reacts rapidly with the 
electrode, so that little or no polarisation occurs. , 

- It is evident that the above considerations afford an 

explanation of passivity phenomena on the basis of the 
reaction velocity theory. Sackur’s explanation is rather 
Complicated. He assumes that every electrode contains a 
certain amount of dissolved hydrogen formed by inter¬ 
action with H* ions in the electrolyte ; the hydrogen con : 
castration corresponds^o the equilibrium represented by the 
equation (for a bivalent metal) —M e + zH * Ha+Mev. 

The discharged anion (oxygen,, halogen, &c.) reacts with 
and. removes, the hydrogen. To re-establish equilibrium 
the above reaction then proceeds in the direction of the. 
upper arrow, so that the anodic dissolution of metals is a 

: chemical process. Passivity is brought about by a Slow 
rate of reaction between the hydrogen and the discharged 
anion, so that the latter (oxygen, &c.) accumulates on the 
electrode. There-is considerable resemblance as regards 

the final stage between this hypothesis and the gas charge 
hypothesis. Although the above hypothesis is very sug 
geative, . it is ’ in one respect self-contradictory, , 
as has been pointed put by ; Auerbach (Zeit. 
Elektrockem.). It starts with the assumptionihat the 
metals do not primarily ionise, whereas the assumed 
interaction of the xhetaf with hydrogen is just such an 
ionisation; , *■' -, • 

The hydrogen activation Hypothesis, based on the 
assumption that the pure . metal is passive and only 
becomes active under the influence of a catalyst, was put 
forward by Fderster (loci cit.) on the basis of „ a 
very detailed investigation of the electromotive behaviour 
of iron. If the reaction velocity theory, that passivity, is 
due to the slow rate of ionisation of . the metal; is correct, 
then since the reaction Fe+2F^i Fev is reversible, the 
- converse process, the electrolytic precipitation of iron, will 
r probably also be a retarded reaction, a deduction which is 
fully confirmed by experiment, 

: Foerster points out that the hydrogen activation theory 
V ia M agreement, with the effect of cathodic polarisation 


and of acids in promoting activity, also with (he behaviour 
of iron in air, under the influence of oxidising agents, in 
the presence of alkali, &c. He does not deny that oxide 
films may play a part in passivity phenomena in certain, 
cases, but considers that the production of such films is a 
consequence rather than a cause of passivity. In the case 
of anodic polarisation of iron In alkali, for instance, the 
underlying cause of passivity is the absence or;,removal of 
hydrogen, and the deposition of an oxide follows on 
account of the inactive condition of the metal. The chief 
advantage of this theory over the oxide theory is that it is 
valid both for polarisation in acid and alkaline solution.. 
It is pointed out that other substances than hydrogen may 
facilitate the reaction Fe+ 2F—^zFe; for instance* the 
presence in solution of substances capable of faking up 
negative or giving up positive charges, such as. the 
halogens or metalhc ions of higher valency* Fe**v 
It is well known that the dissolution of passive metals is 
greatly facilitated by the presence of such substances. . 

Strong support has been given to Foerster’s hypothesis 
by E. Grave (R, Grave, (Zeit. Pkys. Chem. , 19 it, lxxvii., 
513), who, however, contends that, the catalyst is not 
hydTogen, or an alloy of hydrogen with the metal, as, 
Foerster assumes, but hydrogen ions. In t avour of this 
view the following facts are adduced; Iron ;and nickel 
become active when heated in hydrogen, but .become 
passive when strongly heated in air, nitrogen, or a. 
vacuum. Molecular hydrogen, after-being in contact with 
iron and nickel, does not alter the potential, but ionised 
hydrogen renders the metals active, and iodised 
nitrogen fenders them passive. Hydrogen ions-are given 
off when a metal changes from the active to the passive 
state. When iron is saturated with H* ions, the charge 
given off on heating is greatly increased. When -iron is 
rendered active at one point by bringing it in contact with 
hydrogen ions, other parts of the metal are rendered active 1 
by diffusion. This explanation of passivity has also been 
shown to afford an explanation of the well-known periodic 
phenomena at electrodes of. chromium and other metals 
which can be rendered passive (A. Adler, Zeit. Phys. 
CAm., 19x2, lxxx.> 385}. , .... ; 

. Quite recently, Fladeand Koch (Zeit. Elektrochm^ 
1912, xvriL, 335> have attempted to .decide between the . 
oxygen and hydrogen theories of passivity as follows 
an active electrode is heated axwl means are taken to 
remove any hydrogen , given off, the mefal must become 
passive if the hydrogen theory is Correct,; and active if the 
oxygem theory is valid. Further, if passive iron is heated 
in a vessel containing a. reducing gas which is neither 
hydrogen nor a compound, cor taming hydrogen, the metal 
must remain passive if .the hydrogen hypothesis applies, 
and must become active if the oxygen hypothesis is valid. 
It was found that an active iron electrode rejmained active 
on heating in a vacuum,, which speaks in favour of the 
oxygen theory. On the other band, iron .which had 
become passive by standing in air remained passive when 
heated in carbon monoxide, which appears to be contrary 
to the oxygen theory^: It was found, however, that beating 
in carbon monoxide also renders active iron passive, and the 
adthw mainfaiasihat the result of the second experiment 
is also compatible with the Oxide theory. With reference 
to the first experiment, the possibility of an objection to 
the effect that the metal after heating in a vacuum may 
still contain traces of hydrogen is foreseen, but Is not 
regarded as valid. ■ 

he Blanc's Views.—As Le Blanc "Was the first to put 
forward the reaction velocity theory of passivity, his views 
on the later developments of the, subject are naturally of 
interest. I cite them according to the latest edition of his 
“ Lehrbuch der Elektrochemie” (fifth edition, p. 283). 
Foerster *s suggestion that pure iron is the passive form 
and that it only becomes active in the presence of a 
catalyst is-apparently not accepted. It is assumed that- 
active iron sends out ions into the electrolyte, and that, in 
the case of metals which tend to become passive these ions 
only combine very slowly with water, according to the 
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equation Ion * water ^ ion hydrate. On this account 

the concentration of free ionsat the electrode becomes so 
great, and therefore - the potential difference between 
electrode and solution becomes so considerable, that the 
discharge of anions or "of oxygen begins. This hypothesis 
of passivity is based on the observation that even when 
the ion concentration at the electrode is sufficiently large, 
polarisation occurs both at anode and cathode in many 
cases where it was not previously suspected (Le Blanc, 
Abkandlungen der Bunsen Gesellschaft t No. 3, 1910). In 
order to explain these facts, a difference between free and 
hydrated ions is postulated, and it is; assumed that the 
hydration, and dehydration of ions is under certain cir¬ 
cumstances a relatively.slow process. It should be men¬ 
tioned that this assumption js due in ihe first instance to 
Foerster and LutbOt (Foerster, iIqc* cff.^p. 55}, and was 
appfiedby Foerster to account for the retaliation observed 
ih the discharge Of Fe* ; ions at an iron kathode. , It may 
further be added that although the view that ions are more 
or less hydrated has met with wide acceptance^.tberc does 
not appear; to be any independent evidence of the slow 
hydration which forms the basis of Le Blames: theory, of . 

^ ^ . 1 " 

\ Conclusion, r ^ 

\ The more important phenomena of passivity have now 
been briefly discussed, and , the chief theories which have 
been pnt forward to explain these phenomena, have been, 
described. The mam object" of this paper is to afford, a 
rdsumd Of the present position of the subject, and it would 
be out of place in opening the discussion to attempt any 
detailed comparison of the relative merits of the different 
theories. This can he more profitably attempted when 
the various contributions to the discussion are available. 

In all probability, it will eventually be found that no one 
theory will serve to account for all the phenomena of pas¬ 
sivity. Thus both Le Blanc and Foerster, although in 
tihe main favouring other explanations, recognise that the 
formation of insoluble films on the electrodes plays a part 
in some cases of passivity. The hydrogen activation 
theory, which is perhaps most in favour at the moment, is 
undoubtedly valid to some extent, as the effect of nascent 
hydrogen in restoring the activity of passive metals is 
beyond dispute, (According to Hittorf and Grave mole- 
cuiar hydrogen does not restore the activity of passive 
metals.) Whether iron entirely free from hydrogen is 
necessarily passive, as Foerster and Schmidt assume. 
Would, however, appear to be still open to discussion. In 
particular, the activating influence of the free halogens 
\e.g, f iodine in potassium iodide) is difficult to reconcile 
with this view, as it would appear that the metal in the 
abBence of hydrogen is capable under these circumstances 
of sending charged johs freely into solution, which is con-' 
trary to the theory. On the other hand, it should not be 
difficult to devise a plaiirible explanation of the sudden 
changes from the active to thepassive state and vice versa 
on the basis of the hydrogen activation theory* whereas 
these changes are difficult to reconcile with any of the. 
other theories- It is riot easy to understand, for instance, 
bow such sudden changes could occur on the basts of - the. 

, ion hydratloit hypothesis favoured by Le Blanc. - : p 


Decomposition of Decabydroquinoline into Optical 
Isomers.—Bruno Veneziam.—Tho structural formula of 
decahydroqninoline is analogous to that of decabydro-. 
riaphthol, each substance possessing two central carbon 
atoms and being asymmetrical. DecahydroquinoUnebeing 
strongly basic car* readily be split upinto me two optical 
isomers by adding the calculated quantity of d-brorao- 
camphosulphomc acid ahd subjecting to fractional crystal¬ 
lisation. The bromocamphosulphonate of thed-isoraeris 
much the less soluble in water, . The rotatory powers .are 
as followsd-Decahydroquinolme, [a]© » *i’28 ; Z-deca- 
.. hydroquinoline, [a)n - -i*oa**-*AtH.della Reale Accad. 
dei Lincti, 1913, xxii; («>]* No, 4.. 
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RECENT WORK IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.* 

. . By JAMES LEWIS HOWE. 

(Concluded from p. 839). 

Complex Perhaps the most important work 

in inorganic chemistry during the past year has been that 
of Werner in his development of inorganic stereoisomerism 
and optical isomerism, especially in the complex com¬ 
pounds, of cobalt. In the Annalen (ccclxxxvi., x) he gives 
a complete review of his work oh the stereoisomerism,of 
cobalt compounds, much of which has been published from 
time to time in the Berichie.- A few points in this" work 
may be noted. Dietbyienediamine compounds having 
different radicles in the other two , places within the 

co-ordinated grmxp as j^Cb , give rise to what 

Werher calls ionisation-metamerism, - and furnish three 
isomers, according as the .negative ipn is A, B; or C< In 
addition each of these isoraersmay existinhotfa cis and, 
trans form, according as A and B (or B and C, or A and 
:C) are on contiguous or opposite corners of the"funda¬ 
mental octahedron of the co-ordinated group. Thus there 
are six possible isomers, and in the case where A, B, and 
C represent NOa, Cl, arid SCN, all sue have actually been 
prepared. Some considerable progress has been made 
toward the systematisation of the properties of these com¬ 
pounds^ For example, cis compounds generally ire more 
soluble than the irons isomers,' as is true of organic com- 
ounds; the colour of a compound is far more influenced 
y an element or group, within. the co-ordinated radical 
than by one outside; the order in which different groups 
within the radical affect the colour is the following* the 
first named having least effect:—CN, CO; NO a , en t NfH 3l 
NCS; SO3; OH a , O.NO, O-Acyt, OH; Cl* Br, r. fn 
various intramolecular reactions transformation of isomers 
often occurs, but the direct transformation of stereoisomers 
into each other is rare, and probably results-only from 
the .formation of intermediate products. Three types of 
these reactions in Which rearrangement may take place are 
noticed:—One (Einlagerungsreaktion), in which NH 3 or 
HaO enters the complex radical, forcing the ionisation of 
group or atom of the complex, as— . ; ‘ , / , 

• (sgfco . ■■;;; 

one (Verdrangungsreaktion), where NH^ Or HaO passes oat 
of the complex an atom or group outside the radical taking 
its place, as—. , - 

( H ^Co NH 3 + (°^fCo -NO. i 

and a third (Sabstitutionsreaktion), where rine negative 
atom or group is replaced by another* ; Inasmuch as the 
ordinary conception of replacement of atoms ox groups; 
according to which an atom passes out of the group and 
the substituting atom takes its place, is inadequate to 
account for the stereometric chants which occur, Werner 
suggests a new theory. Eyery atom oir group in the 
second sphere of a complex salt* that is outside the 
co-ordinated.group, is attracted by thecentral cobalt atom, • 
which seeks to draw the outside atom into the co-ordinated 
group. The direction of this attraction will depend,upon 
the constitution of the - complex * at all events this 
attraction, will be stronger in some directions than in 
others. This will determine in what position the atdm (or 
group) Will enter the complex^ On its entrance, the cobalt 
atom haying but six co-ordination valencies, some other 
atoni (or group) must leave the complex, arid it will be the 
one for which the cobalt atomhas (under the circnmsf ances) 
the least attraction, aud it may or may not be. the atom 
which previously' occupied the place: where .the newly 
entering atom has entered* Re-arrangements are thus not 
anomalous, but are founded on the ordinary course of the 

* Journal of ihe.A mrtica# Chemical Society, xxxy., No. a. 
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reaction. Werner suggests that the same idea is applicable 
to organic chemistry ,where such transformations ate fey 
no means infrequent* and in particular calls.attention to. 
its applicability to the Walden re-arrangement. 

One other class of products must be noted, which /ate 
. formed by direct addition to groups within the co-ordinated 
complex. I Such, for example, is the addition of a silver 
atom to the isothiocyanate groupf 

(|°N Co «*)*S a 0 6 +AgN03 -( A ^ Nco ^ - sSV 

In such cases frequently the Silver atom is not removed on 
treatment with H Cl. This type of reaction is also exempli¬ 
fied by Kinnreuther’s sulphaminic acid derivatives of the 
„ Chloroplatinites described last year* -* * * ^' W ■ '* ,/ 

. Werner has also developed the work begun the previous 
year on the optical Isomerism of- file cobalt complex ( 
*8^,3272, 3279 i si*., i2r, 32S1, $287,3^4^ Numerous 

compounds of the types ^Co €n %j and ^Co have 

been prepared, and. the racemic form split Into the, 
optical isomete, most frequently by the use of the bcomo- 
camphorsulphonates. In many cases it is possible to 
go from one compound to another without changing the 
character of the activity. The phenomenon ofmuta- 
rotation sometimes appeals; the chloronitro-compound 
increases from a rotation of [«]d *=20° to a final, constant 
of 52 0 - Ih' other cases, as, with the chlorobromo-com¬ 
pounds, the rotation, decreases rapidly r and within an hour 
all activity has disappeared. Complexes were also prepared 
in which A and B in the above formulas are represented, 
by ,a single bivalent group, as carbonate and oxalate. The 
two compounds showed an opposite activity from that of 
the dichloro compounds from which they were derived, the 
laevo-dichloro-compound giving a dextro-carbonato- and 
dextio-oxalato salt The carbonato salts bavea high rotation, 
that of the chloride, (CO3C0 etizj.Cl being [a]n *■ ±350°! 
while the carbonatodithionate is [a] d « + 216°, a 
much greater difference than is usual for different salts 
of the same complex. While the carbonato salts go 
slowly over into the racemic form the oxalato salts retain 
their activity even on boiling. Perhaps the most remark¬ 
able case of isomerism is that of the triethylenediamine 
compounds (Co en*) f where there are three identical 
bivalent .groups in the complex,, but which should exist in 
two non-superposable forms* Here the bromocamphor- 
sulphonates gave no assistance in resolving the isomers, 
but by adding sufficient silver tartrate to precipitate two 
of the three atoms of chlorine in (Co wi^J.Clj, the dextro- 
chlorotarUate crystallised out; and the laevo salt formed 
was recoverable from the mother-liquor. From these salts 
both forms of Optically active chlorides, bromides, and 
nitrates: were formed. The corresponding triethylenedi- 
amhte chromium racemates Couldnot be resolved by 
tartrates nor by bromocamphorsulplionates, but by using 
mtrocainphpr this was accomplished (Bet., xl\r., 865). 
The rotation of the optical isomers of these chromium 
salts, was less than that of the cobalt salts, con¬ 
firming fwhat r had . already been; found regarding the 
dichloro-diethylenediamine salts of these two metals. X 
further development of this work on inorganic optical 
isomerism is the preparation fey Werner {Ibid., p. 1228) of 
the optical isomers of triethylenediamine 1 rhodium salts* 
Here the racemates could be split both by the tartrate and 
the nitrocampbbr method, and the isomers showed decided 
stability, it being possible to evaporate the solutions 
without decreasing their optical activity; How much 
the nature of this activity depends upon the special nature 
of the central atom is shown by the fact that while the 
rotation of the rhodium compounds is quite similar in 
amount to that of the corresponding chromium compounds, 
it is opposite in sign, those rhodium salts having the same 
composition and configuration as the dextro-chromium 
salts, being Isevorotary. Werner was also able tOiprepare 
{Ibid., pi 433} by the tartrate method the lsevorotatoryform 
qf tri-aa-dipyridyl iron chloride, bromide, and iodide. 


Th©rotation is very high.(in the neighbourhood of 500°), 
but falls rapidly awing to formation; of the racemate. It; 
thus appears that inorganic optical isomerism is not confined; 
to ethylenediamme compounds, nor to. the compounds of 
trivalent metals* since the iron in.the pyridyl compound 
is bivalent It should* however; be rioted, that in spite of 
the most brilliant confirmation of Werner’s theories by his 
work of the Iasttwoyears* the whole co-ordination theory 
is: quite severely handled by Stewart in his “ Recent 
Advances in Physical and Inorganic Chemistry ” (1912, 
p. 160). V ’ \ :J 

In this connection attention may fee called to the work 
of Costachescu {Ann. ScienL Uniitr Jassy, vi*., 87, 132}, 
;who by action of pyridine om ferrous, chloride obtains 
(FePy 4 )Cl2* ' Evaporated with; HC1 there fra formed 
(Fea»3FyHCl)Cl6| or, with HBr, 

With {Cr{HaOJe)F 3 pyridine gives (Ci^J, ahd" fey. 

elimination of one \ pyridine, ? the ;, aquofluoritie, , 
7 Py*v '’ ,_ v 

/ Cz F 5 \ . r The conductivity of both these compounds 

is aero, ias would theoretically be expected, and neither 
chromium nor fluorine is precipitable. By the further 
action of pyridine there wereformed salts of the univalent 

radical which acted like a univalent metal. 

A study pf the equilibrium between purpureo- and 
roseo-cobalt chlorides,— -%■ 7 ’ . ■ . 


( CO Sti3h) e, * +H * 0: 


{nh 3 ) 5 ) c V’ 


by Lamb and Marden (Joum. Am. Chern. Soc. f xxxiii., 
1873) shows that this is a monomolecular reaction, and 
apparently consists in the slow ionisation of the chlorine 
atom of the purpureo-complex, a water molecule taking its 
place. By analogy the same thing would be expected in 
the dissociation of an ordinary electrolyte. In the dry 
state the roseo-salts have a critical vapour pressure above 
which only a very slow loss of water occurs, but the 
• change does not appear to fee reversible. 

A method of investigating residual valence for ammonia 
in ammoniates is given by Peters (ZHt. Anorg.Ckem., 
Ixxvii., 137), which consists in subjecting the dry salt to the 
action of a measured amount of ammonia in a eudio¬ 
meter, driving ofi the ammonia by a vacuum, and then 
re-saturating it. The results with nearly a hundred salts 
are tabulated, And the compounds are, in general, what 
would be expected from Werner’s theory, the number of 
ammonia molecules taken up being most frequently six or 
a multiple of six. In some cases the ammonia was 
evidently taken np by both cation and anion, but the 
distribution could not generally be determined. By this 
work an interesting line of study has been opened up* 
Ingfeilleri {Atti Accad. Bisiocrit. Sima, rgog, p. 6) has 
prepared by the action of quinoline on uranyi salts, 
'a series of complex salts of the general type, 
[(CgHyNjzHrOJ including the nitrate, sulphate, 
acetate, oxalate, sum tartrate, as well as double salts. By 
using aniline in the place of quinoline (Ibid., igu, 
p. 3), the sulphate,, acetate, and oxalate of the base, 
((C6H$NH)aUrOa], were obtained, as well as the com¬ 
pound, CsH5lSf.UrQ2.6H2O. In connection with complex 
salts mention should also be made of the continuation of 
Weinland’s work on the chromi-acetates (Zcit. Antxrg . 
Chem., 1 xxv.,- 293), where the complex cation contains 
three chromium atoms with six or less acetate groups, and 
OH; H a 0 , or NH 3 . More than a score of different types 
are described, though they seem , as yet not capable of 
systematisation* In studying the ammoniates of cuprous- 
mercuric iodides, Anderlini (Gaxz. Ckim. ItaL, fl.],xlii., 
321) has prepared CuHgl3*2NH 3 , CaHg2l 5 .3NH 3 , and 
CaHg2l5.4NH 3 , all of which are rather unstable, and 
become red on standing in the air. .« 

Ephraim (Ber., xlv., 1322) has made use of the 
ammoniates in his studies of w Nebenvalenzen,” While i 
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would be difficult to measure directly the force 'which 
holds, molecular complexes together, it is possible to 
measure the'energy which must be added to decompose 
them.. ” The: decomposition is dependent on, pressure, 
temperature, 'and the affinity which holds them together. 
If the pressure, is kept constant the temperature of decom¬ 
position is a direct function of the energy of formation. 
This, Ephraim has determined for a large series of 
ammoniatea Of the salts of bivalent metals, and finds that 
the decomposition temperature increases with the decrease 
in atomic volume, of the central (metallic) atom i indeed, 
the product of the cube root of the decomposition tem¬ 
perature (absolute) by the atomic volume of the central 
atom is approximately constant., The vapour pressure of 
the ammoniates can thus be approximately calculated from 
the atomic volume. The atomic volume is naturally not 
the only factor which controls the stability of the am¬ 
moniates. Thus no metal whose atomic volume is greater 
than fourteen can form a hexa-amrooniate at ordinary 
temperature, and no atom except those of the alkaline 
earths can hold more than six ammonia groups; the octa- 
ammoniates of these earths must have a special inter¬ 
pretation. The negative atom or group has also something 
of ^ determining influence* and the relation between the 
difference in influence of dtfferent negative groups (as 
CtBr) is constant for different metals.. Another class of 
complex salts which is being studied by Copaux (Zeit. 
Anorg, Chem., Ixxiv., 351) and Rosenheim (Ibid., Ixxv., 
141; lxxvii., 23a) as well as by Miolate, is the hetero-poly 
acids, containing WO3 and M0O3, Copaux .draws a 
distinction between what he considers the normal and the 
secondary basicity of these acids, a distinction which 
Rosenheim deems unnecessary, and which would, if 
logically carried out, demand that we should consider 
phosphoric; acid , normally; dibasic and secondarily tri- 
• basic* The free dodeka acids are represented by 
H ? EP/W 2 0^)6].28H 2 O; H8(Si(Wap7)cTJ .28H 2 0, and 
H 9 [B(Wa07)6] . 28 H 2 0 , which are isomorphous; the two 
former of these are metastable at ordinary temperature, 
and lose water passing into the 22-hydrate; Isomorphous 
molybdo-phosphoric and molybdo-silicic acids exist, the 
former also as a 22-hydrate. The 22-hydrates are also 
isomorphous with each other. The only hydrate of raeta- 
tungstic acid which Rosenheim could prepare was the 
X 2 -tuogsto-aquo acid, H 10 [H 2 {W 2 07)6].2?H 2 0, though he 
considers the 28-hydrate probably capable of existence. 
This mefatungstic acid is also isomorphous with the other 
22-hydrates. Prandtl has begun lxxiii., 223) the 

systematisation of the poly acids containing vanadic acid, 
which seem to, be derived from a hexa-vanadic acid, 
H4V6O17, whose salts can be made. The seleno-vanadates 
are derived from this acid with the addition of 4Se0 2 , or in 
, some cases 4H 2 Se0 3 , and also with a larger number of 
Se 0 2 molecules, probably with 5, 6, 8,10, and 12 Se 0 2 . 
The NH4 and K salts of the last, dodeka-selenite, were 
obtained, and this seems to be the limiting compound. 
The. tungsto- and molybdo-vanadates seem also to be 
derivatives of the same hexa-vanadic acid. 

Finally, under the head of complex compounds mention 
must be made of further development of the work of 
Tscbugajew (Comptes Rtndus, cliv n 33) on the platinum 
bases containing organic sulphides, and of Fritzmann 
(Zeit. Anorg . Ckem lxxiii., 239) on analogous selenium 
compounds. The * addition of dithioglycoldiethylether 
to potassium bromo-platinite gives L a grey salt, 
[ Pt.2 (C2H5. S.C Ha. C H 2 . S. C 2 H s )] . PtBr 4 , a salt of the type 
of Magnus's salt. On warming this goes over into the 
monomeric form, FUC 2 H s .S.CH 2 .CH 2 .S. 0 2 Hs) ,Br 2 . Since 
the sulphide is bivalent, only the dr-form is possible, and 
no isomer ofthe monomeric form was found. With 
methyl (and other) selenides, three; isomers (with chloro- 
platmite) were found, , the cis- and the trans-fozms, 

(CH^Ie^^Cl a " d <CH 3) a |*>Pt^( GH ^ i , and, 
also the dimeric form'corresponding'to Magnus's salt, 
[Pt((CH 3 ) 2 Se) 4 3 ,PtCI 4 . With diethyltrimetnylene di- 


seleriide only two isomers were formed, since here, where 
there are two selenium atoms in the same group, no trms-. 
form is possible. This corresponds, to the, case with 
ethylenediamine. Many other papers on complex com¬ 
pounds must be, passed over, but it is evident that this is 
to-day the most active field of investigation in inorganic 
chemistry. In the past, while many of these compounds 
were known, chemists had to pass them over with possibly 
an empiric formula. To-day, armed with ail the modem 
refinements of research the chemist is beginning to bring 
order out of chaos. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that nothing further has 
been heard regarding canadimn,. the new metal of the 
platinum group, supposed to have, been found in British 
Columbia. Nor have the efforts to confirm the results 7 
of Flint in splitting tellurium by hydrolysis had any 
positive outcome.: \ ^, / ., j \ , , ■ 


. THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

.. (From Out Own Parti Corretfontfent). c > 

The Longevity of Microbes. 

«The numerous experiments of M. Trillat and of his 
pupils had already shown the influence of the presence of 
gaseous emanations in the aft on the longevity of microbes. 
It Is thus that M. Trillat has recognised that the impurities 
that are daily diffused in the atmosphere, and which pro¬ 
ceed from the decomposition of organic matters of animal 
oft vegetable origin, form an extremely favourable environ¬ 
ment for the longevity of certain infinitely small microbes. 
Newly exhaled breath, the emanations of the earth, the 
neighbourhood of bodies in a state of decomposition, are 
all sources of gaseous aliments for microbes. The experi¬ 
ments made by M. Trillat pri the air of glaciers and air 
taken in the neighbourhood of habitations have clearly 
demonstrated this influence., M.;Trillat, In collaboration 
with M. Fouassier, hascontinued this study which has 
been presented fo the Academy of Sciences by M. Laveran. 
The two scholars have just shown that, the transport of, 
pathogenous microbes in the alt Is; effected especially by 
the damp which Contains, In hn .infinitesimal state, traces 
of gas-aliments. Moreover, It would Seem that the air 
when It fulfils certain conditions Of dampness, of chemical 
composition, of temperature, and of age of microbes, is 
capable of being fertilised dirrctly by the contact of a 
microbian source. Up till now it was thought, according 
to numerous observations of the German scholar Flugge, 
that for microbes to be transported by the air it was 
necessary to project them into it by some mechanical 
action, such as pulverisation dr any other means, the effect 
of which would be to detach them from their support. 
Contrary to this notion, MM. Trillat and Fouassier have 
established experiments demonstrafingthat when the super¬ 
position of certain factors takes place, the sowing of the 
air is performed in the same manner as that of n bouillon 
of culture, merely bythe play and movement of the in¬ 
visible vesicles, which constitute the humidity ; of .the air. 
In an infinitely feeble Volume of about one hundred thou-; 
sandth of a cubic millimetre Jthese tinydrops axe unin¬ 
fluenced bythe action of the force of gravity. They are 
always mobile under the influence of the least variation of 
temperature. All these results are of the greatest Interest 
for bacteriological science. MM. Trillat and Fouassier 
have shown how the contamination pi the air takes/place 
in a closed and tranquil space, without the intervention of 
the presence of dust or of any mechanical means, as was 
believed up to the present time. 

The Multipucatton of Oysters. 

A naturalist of the Natural History Museum, M. Daman, 
has shown that the greater number of breeding oysters can 
breed and produce from their, first year, . An oyster of 
twelve or thirteen months old,.measuring about 34 mm,, 
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produces about ohq hunted, thousand larva. Oysters Of 
two years ofage coatafo on an average two hundred and 
fifty thousand, and one of three years of age seven hundred 
and twenty-five thousand larva. In a paper presented to 
the Academy of Sciences by M* Edmond Perrier, director 
of the Museum; M. Danton. indicates that in oysters of 
one year tfie proportion of individuals that give, birth to 
female oysters is f very wash. It is only during the third 
year that oysters approach the normal, state of breeding* 
On the French oyster-beds, where the growth is in the 
beginning.very slOWi the reproduction does not begin from, 
the first year* As that appears to be the^ case Of pro- 
tandric .hermaphrpdisih, while" the oyster is laying the 
greatest number of eggs, it is the maie seat, that pre¬ 
dominates. ti / ' !y i ‘i ; ^ ", -V 

1 "^' ^ GEdLOGtcAt; ; 

C c Averyimportant communication has beenmadS tdVthe 
Academyof Sciences by Prof*, ArmandGaotier on : the 
; presence of fluorine in the igneous reactions of the nucleus 
of the globe. Tbework of the eminent chemist explains a 
geological fact misunderstood up till now—theexistence Of 
. fluorme ih atl grounds of which it characterises the direct 
or indirect igneous origtUr in the virgin thermal sprihgs, 
which are formed in the bosom of the igneous rocks, and 
,itithe eruptive or voleanicgases in which it had hot before 
been observed. At the present time, M. Armand Gautier 
has been -able to establish the fact that fluorine forms a 
part of all old rocks, that it always remains in the state of 
Semite, apatite, &c., as well as in .the waters that flow out 

- of t&se veins* From all times fluorine has thus come out 
of the terrestrial nucleus, and it stilt continues to be pro¬ 
duced, But up till now if had been impossible to realise 
this research in the eruptive gases for want of a method. 
M. Armand Gautier has succeeded in finding one and also 
m estimating it. In the month of August last, at an alti¬ 
tude of ipSo metres, at the mouth of the Volcano of, 
Vesuvius, he managed to collect the gas of the fumaroles. 
In it be noticed some fluothydric acid. He also collected, 
not far from Voltera, in the Tuscany beds of Thoracic acid, 
gases issuing from the soil at i6o°, and likewise containing 
free fluorhydric acid. The condensed water that accom¬ 
panies these gases contains 372 mgrms. of fluorine. So 
then. Whether we examine -the old rocks, granites, or 
porphyries, the soils that proceed from them, the mineral 
waters that flow from them, or the eruptive gases, always 
and everywhere fluorine is present and characterises the 
igneous origin of these products. Fluorine,^ concludes 
Prof* Armand Gautier* for want of the means of following 
it - up, has remained up fill aovrtbe great misunderstood 

geological and physiological, actor. ; 

The Temperature of, Arc Lamps. 

M. Lumrae* has just concluded a series of experiments 
to see if really carbon tails like water; that is to say, if 

- tfie temperature of ebullition increases when the pressure 
•augments. According to #. ViolIe,/the temperature of 
the electric arc, in the crater, is the temperature of the 
volatilisation of carbon* Thu. temperature of die crater of 
the positive Carbon may be estimated at 4000°, that of 
the negative being from 6bo° to 7O0 0 lower. - If the tem¬ 
perature depends upon the pressure it would be possible by 
increasing this latter to augment the.temperature of the 
arc far beyond the present temperatures. The quantity of 
light produced would also be greater. The experiments 
undertaken by M. Lummet seem to prove that it will he 
possible to arrive at a greater luminous intensity. 

Salt Increases the Fertility of the Soil. 

Sea-salt seems to play a rather important r6le in the' 
development of plants. . M. Armand Gautier explains its 
fertilising properties by the fact that chloride of sodium 
favours the solubilisation of potasaic felspars. M> Andre, 
ii* whose name the paper on the subject is presented to 
V the Academy, adds that carbonate of calcium and sulphate 


of ammonium do the same. They favour the dissolution 
in water of the felspars, and of pbtassic salts, which con* 
stitute tbemineral aliment of plants. 

. \ ; - Rauium and Plants., / 

Recent experiments made in Bohemia and France have 
led learned men to think that this precious metal, which in 
a pure state is worth from 700,000 to 800,000 francs per 
grm., might renovate methods of cultivation.. The; radio¬ 
active properties mixed with the manure sfeems to serve as 
a stimulant and to push on the vegetation* giving it&fihe 
same time a greater Vigour*. A great number of experi¬ 
ments made, as well for market-gardening as for the 
cultivation of wheat, corn, and beet-root, have Mown this 
marvellous actiquof radium on plants. Other experimente,, 
consisting ih the judicious use of‘radio-active manures in 
the cultivation of the vine, have had the effect of protecting 
the vineyards against cryptpgamic diseases. Lastly* , 
quite lately, in a paper presented to tfie .'Academy of 
Sciences by M. MaquCnne, Professor fit; t he£ KaiuraT 
History Museum, M. Stocklasa, of the University of 
Prague* announces that* according to his, personal re¬ 
searches, the radiation and emanation of radiiim exercise 
a favourable action on a certain number of microbian 
species that are of interest, to agriculture, especially those 
that directly fix the nitrogen of the air and those that trans¬ 
form the complex nitrogenised matters into ammonia. It; 
would then seem that the emanation of radium contributes 
to the increase of the natural fertility of the soil by, 
augmenting its richness In assimilable nitrogen. ; ,; { 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

. SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS AND 
OTHER ANALYTICAL . CHEMISTS, 
Ordinary Muting; November tgt$. / * "V* 

Mr. Leoharo Archbutt, President, in the Chair* 

Messrs. Charles William Birch, Uiiek Richardson Evans, 
and Harold Warren Gill were, elected; members of the 
Society* - - - ‘y ;'V s k -f 

Certificates were read for. the r first time m favour of 
Messrs. Alan Milsom Bailey, Lauhillf Chippenham, 
Wilts; Arthur Leslie Barton, 8a, Hotham Road, Putney 
Common, S.W.; Thomas Sidney Haines, 24, Woodfield 
Avenue, Ealing; and Arthur George Abraham Miller, I, 
Pretoria Terrace, Waltham Cross, Herts* 

Certificates were read for the second time in favour of 
Messrs. John Joseph Eastick and J. F. Millar. 

The followingpapers were read and discussed. 

M Preparation of Rubber for Analysis,” By L. 
Archbutt. - : 1 . ■ • . ; 

The author exhibited a machine for -grinding rubber 
samples and gave some results showing the effect of 
grinding upon the analytical figures obtained in the 
analysis of rubber. 

Other matters of interest in. connection with rubber 
analysis were also discussed. - 

“ Examination oj Commercial Gelatins in reference to 
their Suitability for Paper-making,” By R. W. Sindall 
and W. Bacon. ' , 

Various analytical details of the chemical constituents 
together with the determination of viscosity and tenacity 
were dealt with, and more particularly the relation of such 
physical factors to the actual sizing operations as carried 
out in the mill. 

“ Properties of some Chlorhydrocarbons and their Uses 
in Chemical Analysis (Part I.). By L. Go Wing - 
Scopes. 

The author gives the latest figures for the physical pro- 
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formula,' CxyH^GzN^HGiflHaO; If the chlorine is * 
estimated yolu metrically in thie anhydrous residue it fs 
found that the formula of the chlorhydrate is undoubtedly 
CiyHiyOaN^HOUand Dott’s formula containing C34 is not 
correct. ; The , depress&n of the freezing-point of the ’ 
dtbensoyl ether indicates that'the forroula of apomprphine ! 
is.tbe simple formula C17H1JO2N. 

Mew Derivatives of r Axoxybenzene.— Bruno Valori. 
—Minin’s £-nitroazoxy benzene gives with nitric acid £-di* 
aitroazoxy benzene. while with bromine a 2-mtrO'4*bromo 
derivative is obtained. A dibromo derivative can be, pre- . 
pared by allowing bromine to act upon this substance in a 
closed tube in presence of a catalyst, such, as iron filings. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid with dibromoazoxybenzene 
gives dibromoazobenzene, from which the originai dibromo- 
azoxy compound can be regenerated by oxidationwith 
hydrogen peroxide in acetic, solution*;:, Tribrombazo^ 
benzene, can be obtained by the action of bromine bn 
dibromoazobenzene., ' -"'v;-V-'_ J , ,'^if 

, < v MlSCEiLAMOUS. ' 'A- •' 

,, Institute of Chemistryr. W. P. ©reaper, 

Will deliver the Second Lecture on* 41 The Research Chemist 
in' the Works, with special reference to the Textile 
. Industry,” on Wednesday, November 26that 8 p.m., at 
the Imperial College; of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, WV; Prof. Raphael Meldola, D.Sc.,F.R.S., 

, President, In the Chair* . V,'-_ if, ^ 

Lawes and Gilbert CentenaryFund.—It Ss proposed* 
to erect at Rothamsted a Commemoration Laboratory to 
celebrate the centenary of the birth of Sir John Lawes In 
1814 and of Sir Henry Gilbert in 18x7. A snra of ^X2,ooo 
Is required for the purpose, but it is understood that if one- 
half, of this amount can be raised by subscription, the 
other half wiU be forthcoming in the form of a grant. An 
appeal is therefore being Issued for the sum of £6000. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary, The 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, cheques 
being crossed Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. 

New Catalogue.—Messrs. A* Gallenkamp and Co, f 
Ltd,, of 19^-21, Sun Street, Finsbury Square, E.C., have 
sent a copy of their new catalogue, containing amongst 
other pieces of apparatus, many recent forms of calori¬ 
meters, COz recorders, Haldane's apparatus for the 
analysis qf air in workshops and mine gases, &c. Much 
space is also given to the various forms of pyrometers that 
have recently been introduced, particularly the beautiful 
instruments devised by Prof* Fery, The firm is to be com¬ 
mended for their enterprise in fully illustrating and 
describing the many novel devices that have recently been 
placed at the service* of chemical and physical science. 


A SELECTION FROM 

MACMILLAN’S STANDARD BOOKS 
ON CHEMISTRY, 

Fifth Edition, Completely Revised., Vol. II. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. 

By the Right, Hon. Bk H. E ROSCOE* F.R.S*> 

- and C* SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Vol. XL The Metals.—Fifth Edition, completely revised by the 
, <«/ flight Hon. Sir Hbusy Roscob, F.R.S. and others., 8vo. 
Ms* net. ' ' 1 

' ■ PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Vol. 1 . The Hon-metalUc Elements.—Fourth Edition, com- 
, . pletely;revised by the, Right,Hon.. Sir HawaV' Roscob, 
assisted by Dr. j. C, CAtN. 8vO. : £U*net. , .* v/-> * 

Yol. III. Ortfanlc Obemtrtry. The Chemistry. of the 
Hydrocarbons and their DeriYatiYCb.^-Parf ILy 21 s ;; 
; Part Hr., V ?wt IV., Ms.; Fart Vt., Ma. ; t s ; 

Fifth Edition.'; Entirely Re-written and Enlarged^ 
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; . MEETINGS FORJTHE WEEK. 

Wednesday, a6th.—Royal Society of Arts, 8. “ Zoological Gardens.” 

by F. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc.rF.R.S. 

Thursday, 27th .—Royal Society, “Method of Measuring the Pres¬ 
sure produced in the Detonation of High Ex¬ 
plosives or by the Impact of Bullets,” oy B. 
r Hopkinson. u Gravitation Instability and the 
Nebular Hypothesis,” by J H, Jeans. “ Diffrac¬ 
tion of Light by Particles Comparable with the 
Wave-length,” by B. A. Keen and A, W. Porter. 
“The Colour of Zircons, and its Radio-active 
Origin,” by, R. J. Strutt. 11 Influence of the Con¬ 
stituents of the Crystal on the Form o£ the 
Spectrum m the X-Ray Spectrometer,” by W, H. 
Bragg. “ Analysis of Crystals by the X-Ray 
Spectrometer,” by W. Lr, Bragg. * 

- Chadwick Public Lectures, 5. (Hartley University 

College, Southampton). “ Military Hygiene, the 
History of Pnysical Efficiency in the Army,” by 
Surgeon-Gen. G. T. H, Evatt, C.B... 

Friday, aSth.—Physical r 5. “Expansion of Silica "byH.L. Callendar. 

“Thermal Expansion of Mercury and Fused Silica,” 
by F. J. Harlow. “ Experimental Method for the 
Production of Vibrations on Strings.” by J, A. 

^ Fleming. Exhibition of a Double-fibre String 

Galvanometer, by W. Aptborpe* 


Analysis of Oils, Fats* and Waxes* 

-By the lateDr.J.LEWKOWITSCH, M.A..F.LC. 

. Consulting and Analytical Chemist and Chemical 
Engineer. Fifth Edition, entirely Re-written and 
‘Enlarged. In Three Vols. Vol. I. Illustrated. 
-Med. 8 vo.- 28 s.net. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING.-*' It is quite indispensable t<> 
the-worker in oils, fats, 2nd waxes.” 

CHEMISTRY of the PROTEIDS. By 
0 U 8 TAV MANNj M.D., B.Se. Based on Pro- 
fessor Otto Cohnheim’s “ Chemie der Eiweiss- 
korper.” 8vo. 15 s. net. 

HISTORY of CHEMISTRY from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY* 
By Professor ERNST von MEYER>Pb.D. 

. : Translated by G. McGowan,: Ph. 0 . Third Edi¬ 
tion, with various additions and alterations; 8vo. 

, I 7 B* het. ' /• ,r- ■ - 

THEORETICi.lt CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
WALTER NBBHST, Ph.D. Revised In accord- 
ance with the Sixth German Edition by H- T* 
Tigard, Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. f8g. net. 

SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANA¬ 
LYTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Prof* WILHELM 
OSTWALD, Ph.D. Translated by G. McGowan, 
Fh.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vq, fig. net. 

PRINCIPLES of INORGANIC CHEMIS¬ 
TRY. By Professor WILHELM OSTWALD* 
Translated by A. Findlay, , D.Sc. Third Edition. 
8vo. 18 s. net. 

OUTLINES of GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor WILHELM OSTWALD. Third 
Edition.' Translated by W. W. Taylor, M.A., 
D.Sc. 8vo. 17 s.net. ; 

INTRODUCTION to PHYSICAL CHEMIS¬ 
TRY. By Professor JAMES WALKER, F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10 *. net. 

GASES of the ATMOSPHERE: The His- 

tory of their Discovery. By Sir WILLIAM 
RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. Third Edition.. Extra 
crown 8vo. 0g. net. 

The EXPERIMENTAL STUDY of GASES. 
By Dr. MORRIS W. TRAVERS, F.R.S. With 
Introduction by Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

ESSAYS in. HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By Sit EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. 8vo. 12 s. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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ANODIC AND CATHODIC RETARDATION 
PHENOMENA AND THEIR BEARING UPON THE 
THEORY OF PASS 1 VITY> : 

By G. GRUBE (Dresden). 

There used to be a general tendency to assume that both 
the formation of metallic ions in the anodicdiasolution of 
a metal and the transition from the ionic into the metallic 
State in cathodic deposition were precedes which took I 
"place at a practically infinite velocity. On that view a ] 
metallic anode, immersed in a solution of one of its salts, 
should with anodic polarisation pass into solution as soon 
as the equilibrium potential was slightly exceeded which 
the respective: electrode possessed in that solution.. \ Some 
Jrisein the potential above the equilibrium value, and thus 
: some,polarisation, was to he expected only in so far as it 
would be demanded, according to the formula of Nernst, 
by ah increase in the concentration in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the. anode. In casts where .a higher 
polarisation was noticed, such that potentials were attained 
which permitted of an evolution of oxygen simultaneous 
with the dissolution of the metal, or merely of an evolution 
of oxygen unaccompanied by a formation of metallic ions, 

, the cause of this “ passivity ” was frequently ascribed, with 
Faraday, to the formation of a film of oxide bn the 
electrode. It was the great merit of M. Le Blanc to have 
pointed out that, with certain metals, the passivity finds 
its.expUnation in the circumstance that these metals emit 
their ions of lowest valency into the solution at a greatly 
restricted velocity (Zeit. Electrochem.i 1900, vi.,472; 
u Lehrbuch der Elektrochemie,” 1903,3rdedition, p. 337). 

Since now it is a fact that, in the case of one and the 
same metal which can be rendered passive, the formation 
of cations takes place at a much more rapid rate when it Is 
in the active state than when in the passive state, we have 
to ask ourselves how these great variations in the velocity 
of reaction can arise. There were two possible explana¬ 
tions : either we suppose the rate of formation of ions in 
the active state to be characteristic of the metal—in that 
case the retardation of the velocity of reaction in the 
: passive state had to be attributed to the effect of a negative 
retarding catalyst; or we assume the passive state of 
metals (which can be passivated) to be the normal state- 
in that case the marked acceleration in the,formation of the 
ions in the active state could only be due to the effect of 
some accelerating catalyst. Both these possibilities have 
, been taken into consideration. W. Mutbmann and 
Fratinberger , (Sitzber. Bayer, Akad. Wissensch., 1907, 
xxxivv, 30 i), as well asFredenhagerr (Zeit. PkyUk. Ckem., 

T 1903, xlni.,; 1$ Zeit, Elektrochem., 1905, xi., 857; Zeit. 
/PhyUk* Charnel 908, Ixiii., iY suggested that a solid solu- j 
* tion: of oxygen is fdrmed on the surface of the metal (which 
can be rendered passive) when it is anodically polarised or 
treated with oxidising agents,, and that this fact causes the 
retardation in the emission of ions. F. Foerster (Abhand- 
lungen Bunsen«Ges., I909, No. a), on, the other hand, 
advocated that the; passive state was normal for certain 
metals, and that the accelerated formation of cations from 
, these metals in the active state was due. to the hydrogen 
adsorbed by the metallic surface. Foerster was led to this 
view by the observation, which he and others, had fre¬ 
quently made, that whenever iron become active* hydrogen 
was liberated at it. , It was further known that iron, from, 

* Corrimunication from the Laboratory for. Physical- Chemistry and 
Electrocbemistiy of the Technical High School. Dresden. (Translated 
from the German). Contribution to the General Discussion on “The 
Passivity of Metals rt held before the Faraday Society, Nov, t a, 1913, 


which hydrogen had once been evolved, could take up 
small quantities of hydrogen, and would thereby change its 
properties in. the sense that it became highly reactive 
chemically. The potential of an iron electrode* cathodic- 
ally polarised with hydrogen, against normal ferrous sul¬ 
phate also shows less noble values than would correspond 
to the equilibrium of pure iron with regard to that solution 
(Abhandlungen Bunsen-Ges igog, No. 2, p. 9). The hypo¬ 
thesis hence appears plausible that it is hydrogen which 
catalytically accelerates the emission of ions from the 
iron. It will be understood that, like Le Blanc, Foerster 
finds the cause of the passive state in a diminution of the 
rate of cation formation* It Is a consequence of, the 
strongly retarded formation of ions from metals which can 
be passivated, that these metals, when anodically polarised, 
easily assume; potentials-which correspond to a weak 
charge of the electrode with oxygen. This oxygen, which 
in the first instance is a consequence > of the passivity, will 
in its turn be able, tpf impede still more the In itself retarded 
process of ion-formation ai. the anode, and will thus lead 
to a further rise of the anode potentiai 4 this potential will 
finally attain; values such that oxygen liberation sets in at 
the anode iin addition to tfae : formation of metallic ions, 
and that this oxygen liberation may claim the .main share 
of the polarishting current. A complete cessation of the 
formation of metallic ions owing to the impeding action 
of the oxygen charge is, however, rare. There will thus 
be a possibility that the cations emitted from the anode at 
small rate will combine with the oxygen taken up by the 
anode surface to oxidic precipitates which, like the oxygen 
charge, must be regarded as a secondary consequence of 
the passive properties of the anode metal, not as their 
■ cause. ' . \ 

That the fundamental view of the theory of passivity of 
Le Blanc as J ust outlined, is correct, that is to say, that ' 
both anodic dissolution of a: metal ana cathodic deposition 
pf a metal may be retarded phenomenoha, has within 
recent years been established by many:experimental 
researches ( cj . e.g^ M. Le Blanc and M. G. Levi, Annat. 
d. Physik. (Boltzmann ' Festschrift), 1904,- p. 183 ; 
Fi. Foerster, Abhandl. Bunsen-Ges,, rgqg. No. 2; M. Le 
Blanc, Ibid., 1909, No. 3 ; A, Schweitzer, Zeit. Elektro - *■ 
chem ., igog, xv., 602; Rw Schildbach,, lbid. % igro, xvi., 
967; H. G.. Byers, jfpurn,* Am, CHm. Soc^j 908, xxx., 
1718; E. P. Schoch, Trans. Am. Electrochent. Soc., 1908, 
xiv., 99; E. P. Schoch and C. P. Randolph, yourn. Phys. 
Chem., 1910, xiy., 719, : ' 

It would lead us too far to discuss the results of all 
these researches. I will content myself with dealing with 
the second part of Foerster’s passivity theory, according 
to which the small velocity of reaction marking the anodic .. 
dissolution and the cathodic deposition bf passive metals, 
does not alone suffice to focus the whole domain of 
activation and passivation, and that we are hence forced 
to assume a co-operation of positive and negative catalysts 
on the electrode, The .following important question thus 
suggests itself as concerning the problem of passivity: - In 
how far is the velocity of reaction, and hence the variation 
of the potential in anodic and cathodic processes, influenced 
catalytically by the occurrence of small 4 quantities of 
foreign substances on the surface of die electrode ? 

I should like now to place before you some experimental 
! researches which F. Foerster and his pupils have under- 
\ taken; within the past few years ia order to answer that 
| question. In the first instance I propose to dwell, upon 
the retardation observed.in the emission and deposition of 
metallic cations; I shall afterwards touch upon the 
retardation phenomena which occur in the discharge of 
anions. \ ' - , ” '' - : 

Le 3 \mc {Abhandl, Bunsen*Qes.\ 1909, No i 3) qri the , 
one hand, and F. Foerster and his-pupils oh the other 
(Ibid., xgog, No. 2; A. Schweitzer, Zeit. Elekirorkem, % 
igo$ t xv., 602 ; R. Schildbach, Ibid., 1910, xvi., 987), had 
found that the. cathodic deposition of the metals of the 
iron group takes place at a diminished rate, This process 
now, as F, Foerster hasdemonstrated in conjunction with 





W. Treadwell, jun., and W. von Escher, may undergo a 
further retardation when there are also present small 
quantities of zinc on the surface of the cathodically 
deposited iron*metal. " 

The experiments of W. Treadwell ( ft Dissertation,” 
Zurich, 1909: cp* also F. Foerster, Zeit. Ehktrochem 
xgti, xvii„ 883) were undertaken in order to inquire into 
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is in excess* yield a deposit in which zinc predominates; 
this is so at all the current densities at which any metallic 
deposits can be secured. The cathode potential assumes 
during the electrolysis values which come up very close to 
those ot a pure solution of zinc sulphate at corresponding 
current densities. Fig. 1 exemplifies the results of a series of 
experiments conducted at 18* with a solution which was 


MBSSESai 


Cathodic Current Density, amps./cm. 2 x 10 a 


Cathodic Current Density, atops./cm.* x 10*, 
Fig. 2. 


the fact which had almost at the same time been 
established by E. P. Schoch and A. Hirsch (Joum. Am. 
Chem. Soc 1907, xxix., 314), that from a solution which 
contains in addition to an excess of nickel sulphate some 
zinc sulphate, cathode deposits may be obtained at ordinary 
temperature which will be decidedly richer in zinc than in 
nickel, Treadwell’s results were the following:—At 
ordinary temperature solutions, in which the nickel sulphate 


0*5 N as regards the zinc sulphate and the nickel sulphate, 
and o*ox N as regards the sulphuric acid. The percentage 
of nickel in the cathode deposit, the cathodic current- 
efficiency, and the variation of the cathode potential with 
the current density are plotted in the diagram. It will be 
seen that the nickel percentage is very low even at small 
current density; the percentage decreases to a minimum* 
and rises very slowly afterwards. The current efficiency 
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also rises with increasing current density, from 90 per cent 
to 95 per cent at high density; thus little current is spent 
in the generation of hydrogen. - 
The same solution yields essentially different results at 
&o°, however, as the experiments plotted in Fig. 2 will 
show. In this case the deposits, as long as the current 
density is kept low, are rich in nickel, and resemble nickel 
in appearance. When the current density is raised, the 
nickel percentage of the deposit falls off, very rapidly at 
first, more slowly afterwards. The deposition of the alloy 
rich in Ni takes place at potentials at which, in the absence 
of zinc, the solution would have thrown down nickel only. 
When, however, with increased current density, the Ni 
percentage of the deposit is lowered and the alloys 
become richer in Zn, the cathpde potential likewise rises 
suddenly to values approaching that required for the 
deposition of zinc. . The current efficiency curve takes a 
similar trend. At low current density the efficiency 
remains below 20 percent; the current is mainly spent in 
liberating hydrogen, therefore. When the cathode potential 
jumps up to that of base metals, with increasing current 
density, the current efficiency also rises rapidly. 

; The retardation phenomena occurring in the electrolysis 
of /solutions containing zinc sulphate and ferrous sulphate 



are somewhat more pronounced still, as W. von Bscher has 
shown ( c « Dissertation,” Dresden, 1912). It we start from 
solutions which are equally concentrated as to zinc and 
iron, the alloys debited* hot only at ordinary temperature, 
but also at 90°, at very small current density, consist pre¬ 
dominantly of zinc. To obtain alloys rich in iron, at low 
current densities and high temperatures, is only possible 
when there is a decided excess of ferrous sulphate over the 
zinc sulphate. Fig. 3 exemplifies an experiment con¬ 
ducted at 90°; the solution was on* N acid, and the ratio of 
Fe to Zn was 9: 1*5. Although the temperature was high, 
it will be recognised the transition from deposits rich in Fe 
to deposits rich in Zn took place already at very low cur¬ 
rent density. The deposit potentials were, for the alloys rich 
in irbn, those which {as resulted from special experiments) 
were required for the deposition of pure iron from solutions 
of ferrous sulphate of equal concentration. When, how¬ 
ever, at higher current densities the transition-point to the 
deposits consistihgessentially of zinc bad been passed, the 
cathode potential assumed the value corresponding to pure 
zinc. The current efficiency was somewhat below 90 percent 


at low current density, and a little above that value at high 
current density. Further experiments made at the same 
temperature (90°) showed that when the ratio Fe: Zn was 
varied in favour of iron, the transition-point from pre¬ 
dominantly iron deposits to zinc deposits was shifted into 
the region of higher current density. In one series of 
measurements,, in which the concentration ratio was 
Fe; Zn„*= 9 : 0*63, but which otherwise agreed with the 
former, the transition occurred only at the density 0*035 or 
0*046 amp./cm. 2 . On the other hand, any lowering of the 
temperature or an increase in the zinc concentration 
shifted the transition into the region' of low, current 
density or suppressed it altogether, the deposits remaining 
rich in zinc at all the current densities. The concentra¬ 
tion of the hydrogen Ions also has an influence upon the 
transition. In a solution of 0*01 N acidity and a con¬ 
centration ratio Fe : Zn ** 9:1, the transition was observed 
at the current density 0*022 amp./cm. 2 at90°; in a neutral 
solution of the same concentration, however, the deposits 
were poor in zinc up to current densities of 0*046 amp./cm. 2 . 
In this latter case the transition did not take place there¬ 
fore. It could be produced, however, also in neutral solu¬ 
tions by raising the zinc concentration. With the con r 
centration ratio Fe ; Zn *+ 9: 1*5, the transition 
was observed at go 0 , in neutral solution, between the 
current densities 0*020 and 0*025 amp./cm. ft . The zinc 
proportion of the cathode deposit, at which transition 
occurred, was 11 per cent, however, whilst 5 per cent 
sufficed with 0*01 N acidity to raise the potential to the, 
value necessary for the zinc preponderance. The transi¬ 
tion was thus more easily realised in the latter case, which 
is further indicated by the circumstance that a current 
density of o-oio amp./cm. 2 was sufficient. 

(To becandcued). / . 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SOLAR ELECTRICITY.* 

By J. A. HARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

More than twenty years ago, in his presidential address 
to the Physics Section of the British Association at Edin¬ 
burgh, when . discussing, solar phenomena, Professor 
Schuster (Brit. Assoc . Report , 1892* p. 635) said:— 

“ May not the periodicity of sun-spots arid the connection 
between two such dissimilar phenomena as spots on the 
sun and magnetic disturbances on the earth be due to a 
periodically recurring increase in the electric conductivity 
of the parts of space surrounding the sun ? ” 

Professor Hale (Proc. Roy . Inst., xix., 621), in his 
Royal Institution lecture in 1909 on “ Solar Vortices and 
Magnetic Fields,’* described the methods by which he had 
detected within the vortices, shown by the spectrohelio- 
graph to be present in sun-spots, magnetic fields of con¬ 
siderable strength, In discussing the probable origin of 
thebe fields, Hale says:— 

u We know from Rowland’s experiment that the rapid 
revolution of an electrically charged body will produce a 
magnetic field. Thus if a sufficient number of electrically 
charged particles were set into rapid revolution by the solar 
vortices, a magnetic field should result. What warrant 
have we for assuming the existence of charged particles in 
the sun?” 

Some experiments made at the National Physical 
Laboratory during the past two years by Dr, G. W. C; 
Kaye (see Note 1) and the writer on the emission of 
electricity from hot bodies seem to have a distinct bearing 
on these problems. The application to cosmiqal pheno¬ 
mena of some deductions from these and a few hitherto 
unpublished further experiments forms the subject of the 
present paper. 

It may be well briefly to recapitulate here the results 


* From Monthly Notices of the Royal, Astronomical Society, lxxxiii. 
No. 8. 
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attained. The first expeiinients' dealt with the electric 
conductivity of the space inside a carbon-tube resistance 
furnace heated by alternating current. A pair of small 
insulated exploring, electrodes of carbon projected into the 
furnace at opposite ends,, and were connected with a 
battery of a few volts and a suitable current-measurer. It 
was found that, as the furnace was gradually heated from 
room-temperature, the resistance of the interior space 
remained practically infinite until a temperature of about 
1400° C. was reached, when the resistance commenced to 
fall rapidLy. The curve showing the current between the 
two exploring electrodes was exponential in character. 

It was further found that, oii removing the hattery, and, 
therefore in complete absence of ail applied potential, a 
. transient electric current could be obtained by keeping one 
of the electrodes in a fired .position in'the furnace, and 
heating or cooling the other by„moving ft in or out of the 
hoi region. The direction of the current indicated a 
negative (Note 2) emission^from,the hotter to the colder 
surface across the gap {Note 3). < 1 * ' * ■/ ; 

. - Ionisation currents dp to about 3 amperes- at over 3 
vohs wer? thus obtained from a quite small apparatus, 
having a working electrode-area - of only a fewsquare 
centimetres'. : If both electrodes are kept stationary in the 
furnace, and-one is maintained permanently hot, and the 
other, by means of water-cooling, kept at a much lower 
temperature, continuous . currents vOi the order of ah 
ampfere can be obtained Without the application ;of any 
potential.- s 7 / ", : 

In a later form of the experiment a thin rod of carbon 
about 15 cm. in length was heated to a very high tern- 
perature by low-voltage alternating current j an ionisation 
current of over 34 ampfcres was emitted by the surface of 
the rod to a comparatively cool insulated carbon tube 
surrounding it, the current-density in this esse exceeding 
0*1 ampere per sq. cm. at atmospheric pressure. 

The Current appears to be associated with the emission 
from the hot carbon surface of negatively charged par¬ 
ticles. As all the experiments were made at atmospheric 
pressure, it would seem that these particles must consist 
almost entirely of sputtered matter, and that u corpuscles,*’ 
who$e unencumbered range at such pressures would- be 
extremely small, do not here play the great part in the 
' phenomena they do in high vacua. The evidence to hand 
in support of this view is discussed in the two.memoirs 
referred to. l - . ; ' 

In view of the interest of these results obtained with 
carbon, preliminary experiments on the volatilisation and 
electric emissivity of a number of metals were made, 
mostly in nitrogen, at pressures frond a few millimetres 
upwards. The metals were heated by alternating current, 
and rto applied potential was employed. It was found 
that positive electricity was emitted at temperatures from 
’ iooo°to 1400^0. With those metals which melt within 
this range, a sudden and marked increase m the positive 
current occurred at the fiquefying-point. : 

At higher temperatures negative electricity predomir 
nates, and its quantity increases rapidly with the tem¬ 
perature. With, strips of pure iridium, meltmghetween 
2300° and 3400° C., which was the metal found to give by 
far the largest emission, the negative current attained 
nearly i-roth of an ampere at the melting-point, the 
radiating surface being approximately 4 sq. cm. With 
iron transformer-plate melting at about 1500° Ca large 
emissivity was often obtained, but with this, metal it was 
found impossible to repeat any given set of conditions 
sufficiently accurately to obtain even approximately iden¬ 
tical results in successive experiments. The negative 
currents appear to be always associated with considerable 
sputtering of the metal, and are probably a consequence of 
, some reaction between thfe metallic surface and the sur- 
rounding gas. With carbon the nature, “and to some 
extent also the pressure, of the gaseous atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the radiating material exerted an influence on the 
emissivity at the higher temperatures, and with the 
metiuU/Uie temperature at which the positive emission 
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changed sign seemed to be greatly influenced by the 
presence or absence of minute quantities of impurity in 
the nitrogen atmosphere surrounding the specimen. 

From these experiments,-and from the known facts' re-^ 
garding the emissions from other materials such as 
refractory oxides, it would appear that most substances 
capable of withstanding a high temperature emit electricity 
when strongly heated , and that their emissivity when once 
established increases rapidly with rise of temperature * 

It was obvious from all the experiments that the electric 
conductivity inside a hot carbon-tube furnace, as evi¬ 
denced by the ionisation currents produced,' was very 
large, and it is of interest to compare the gaseous con¬ 
ductivity thus manifested with other examples. * 

A bard Rontgen-ray tube has an apparent resistance of 
megohms. A quartz mercury-lamp of the usual type has 
a resistance when running of the order of 50 ohms., In 
many of these experiments, even with quite small furnaces, 
the gaseous resistance was measured to be less than x ohm 
at temperatures above 2000° C.; while in one case in, a 
large furnace, where the temperature was pushed /to over 
3000° C., the apparent resistance fell to microhms, or at 
any rate to something comparable with that of the 
graphite rods and of the copper cables forming the rest of 
the electric circuit. This would mean that the conductivity 
of the ionised space was of; the same order as if it were 
filled with mercury or a liquid electrolyte. _ 

In none of the emission experiments either on carbon or 
metals up to their melting-point was there any evidence 
of discontinuity in the law of rapid increase in emissivity 
with temperature, which was found to hold for the solid 
substance. Some of the metals, however, showed bn 
melting a marked increase in the emission at the moment 
of fusion. ’ 

~ A word or two may be said here as to the probable 
velocity and size of the particles which apparently act as 
carriers in these experiments^ In many instances no 
electric potential was applied, and ifc$eems r therefore,, that 
the particles owe their velocity of emission solely to the 
temperature. For carbon at 3000^ C., according; to, J. J. 
Thomson’s theory, this velocity should .be about 
3x107 cm. per second, or about a thousandth of that of 
light, a speed which, compared with that of some cor-„ 
puscles, is very slow. But, unlike corpuscles, the particles 
can travel Considerable dfetaiices in gases even at .atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. 7 ^ . "’’7 

If, as we are inclined to believe, it should ultimately 
prove to be the case that the ionisation currents pre 
carried chiefly by these particles, we have then a means 
of deducing ^fairly readily the relation of their charge to 
their mass {*/&). 

An experiment to this end on iridium , in nitrogen at 
20 mm. pressure, the strip being, at . a temperature of 
1360° C. (black-body), gave the result that the average 
number of iridium atoms contained in the particle carrying 
a single negative charge was 1200. In this case, there¬ 
fore, tbe mass of the carrier is roughly 5 x108 times 
greater than that of a corpuscle, whose mass is, 1.-1800th 
of that of a hydrogen atom. 

Turning now to the phenomena presented in the sun, it 
would, seem m the light of these facts impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the solar atmosphere is a highly, pon- 
ducting medium . The most modern determinations of 
solar temperatures air give values between 5600° and 
6opo*Abs. (Kote 4), estimates mucb lower than thbse 
formerly accepted. From spectroscopic evidence it has 
been established beyond dispute that iron'forms one of the 
principal constituents of the sun, and. carbon a not unim¬ 
portant one both of the sun and of many stars. For 
present purposes we will limit our considerations to a dis¬ 
cussion of the probable influence on tbe solar atmosphere 
, of the presence of these two elements^ 

Iron at its melting-point gave negative, currents up to 
about 15 micro-amperes per sq. cm. in nitrogen at 9 mm. 
pressure; a rise of temperature of only 6o° C. serving to 
double the current-density over this part of the range. 
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, Even assuming no further increase of emissivity with rise 
of temperature beyond the melting-point, the current 
emitted per square kilometre of the area of the photosphere 
would even on this basis attain 150,000 ampfcres. 

Considering next the case of carbon, if we assume the 
Validity for extrapolation purposes of any such law of 
, increase of conductivity of the space inside a carbon 
furnace* as that deducible from the data plotted in Fig, 4 
. of the paper alluded to (Harker and Kaye, loc. cit.% Proc. 
£ov. Soc., 191a, lxxxvi., A, 385), we find that at a tem¬ 
perature far , short of that of the sun the conductivity 
becomes greater than that of any known substance. 

Suppose however that, to be on the safe side, we assume 
;in the sun no further increase in emissivity above the 
figure of o-i ampere per sq. cm., actually measured at a 
temperature approximately 3006? G., this would be more 
than ample to account for the enormous currents which 
recent considerations have rendered it probable are circu- 
latmg in the solaratmosphere. 

Hale has shown that it Is highly probable* that intense 
magnetic fields of fromaooo to 5000 C.G.S. units are 
found in aan-spotei* and that there ip also a general 
" magnetic field: of much less intensity existing over the 
whole bQ&y oi the sun. / Assuming that the circuit pro- 
. ^duping the field in a spot consists of a single turn, calcu-. 

lation shows that currents t of the order of ten million 
r - million amperes are required (Note 5). w ^ ■ 

‘' But at the rath of o-i amp^re per sq. cm., which is 1000 
million amperes per sq. kilo., an area of only 100 x 100 
kilometres would alone be required to generate this cur- 
rentf assuming carbon as Us source, 1 * * 

As to the mechanism by which the currents are actually 
generated in the solar atmosphere, out present knowledge 
is Very meagre, particularly in view of the great uncer¬ 
tainties as to the physical state of the elements in the sun 
at the prevailing pressures, also as regards , temperature 
distribution over the surface pf the photosphere, and 
radially outwards through the solar atmosphere- Of the 
several alternative processea by which the enormous local 
currents Circulating round a sun-spot might be r generated, 
that favoured by Hale, the revolution of large numbers of 
the charged particles by the solar vortices, seems least 
open to objection. ' . _ 

One obvious direction for farther research, before the 
data here discussed can be properly applied to the elabora¬ 
tion of an electrical solar theory, is the continuation of the 
experiments on metals beyond their melting- and boiling- 
points. Indeed, a few preliminary experiments in this 
direction have already been made. One obstacle at 
present in the way of their successful completion is to find 
a material suitable for the construction of the necessary 
, vessels, which is at the same time sufficiently inert and 
refractory, and which does not itself emit electricity over 

the temperature range to be studied. * . . 

Some indirect evidence on this question of the behaviour 
of vapours is, however, to hand- it was found that in the 
experiments with carbon, when a new carbon, tube of 
ordinary commercial quality was heated for the first time, 
the emission at temperatures in the neighbourhood of 
2000° C. was always four or five times as great as in later 
heatings to the same temperature. It was always ob- 
: served that, during the first heating in a current of inert 
gas, the impurities in the carbon, consisting mostly of 
iron and silicon, are distilled out of the body of the 
material and carried off in the stream of gas. It was 
ascertained that this comparatively volatile material all; 
leaves the carbon surface carrying a charge- 

In bringing the foregoing facts to the notice of astro- 
nomers and cosmical physicists, the writer is fully con* 

. scions of . many criticisms which, may] be urged against .the 
conceptions here outlined; But in view Of the discoveries 
of; Bald and others,and the consequent interest nowheing 
taken in solar phenomena, a presentation of the data even 
at'this early stage in their investigation may not be con¬ 
sidered premature, - ' , 

It may ultimately prove to be the case that such 
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evidence as is here presented, if further supported, may be 
considered by the authorities as sufficiently conclusive for 
presuming the existence in the solar atmosphere in very 
large numbers of electrified particles, by the movements of 
which enormous currents are generated. Very probably 
these particles have a mass aim velocity widely different 
from those of corpuscles, the bodies hitherto considered 
almost exclusively in discussions as to solar currents and 
magnetism (Note 6). It may therefore, as a consequence, 
be necessary for cosmical physicists to revise some of their 
arguments as to the inter-relations of terrestrial and solar 
magnetic phenomena. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to the 
Astronomer Royal,* to Professor Fowler, and to Dr. 
W. jf. S. Lockyer for their help in references to data and 
literature. 

" ( * * .Notes, 

; 1. Harker and Kaye, “ Qn the Emission of Electricity 
from Carbon at High Temperatures," Proc, Roy, Sac., 

1912, lxxxvi. [A], 379; “ On the Electric Emissivity and 
Disintegration of Hot Metals," Proc . Roy. Sac., June 19, 

1913. -' *■>' ^ '* 

a, Positive emissions were obtained with new carbon at 

low temperatures on first beating* and were probably 
associated with the expulsion of the first traces of the com 
tamed impurities; ' < 

3. The hot fixed electrode, being in thermal equilibrium 

with its surroundings, takes no part in the generation of 
these currents. The latter may be considered as entirely 
due to the alternating temperature differences between the 
surface of the movable electrode arid the hotter and colder 
parts of the furnace-wall immediately surrounding it. It 
has beets conclusively established that the Ionisation 
currents are not due to. thermo-electricity, or to Any 
rectifying action of the carbon on the alternating currents 
used for heating the furnace. Many of the;effects have . 
been obtained m experiments where the heat-supply has 
been furnished from non-electrical sources. , • 

4. For example, Abbott "Measurements on Mount 

Wilson and Mount Whitney,” 5840° Abs. Calculated 
from an assumed value of Stefan's constant. Also Harker 
and Blackie, +*National Physical Laboratory , Report," 
1908. 5610° Abs. By total radiation pyrometer directly - 
standardised up to arc temperature, assuming atmospheric 
absorption 29 per cent. i 

5. The Astronomer; Royal and Mr. Maunder kindly 
supplied the necessary dimensional data for the spots to 
enable this computation to be made. 

6; See, for example, Schuster, Proc . Roy. Sac ., igit, 
[1], p. 44; and Birkeland, "The Norwegian Aurora 
-Polaris Expedition," vqI. i.; "Onthe Cause of Magnetic 
Storms ana the Origin of Terrestrial Magnetism," pp.151 
et seq . _ 

Colloidal Properties of Haemoglobin. — Filippo 
Bottazzi.—The author has prepared pure haemoglobin by 
dialysis, when after about five months it is obtained as; a 
red precipitate which refracts light strongly, During 
dialysis 95 per cent of the haemoglobin is transformed into 
meta-haemoglobin. When perfectly dialysed the latter 
coagulates at 47—53 0 . If it is imperfectly dialysed, or in 
presence of a trace of alkali it becomes opalescent and 
tnrbidat that temperature. In presence of an excess of 
alkali or add and in absence of neutral salts haemoglobin 
is not coagulated by heat. When exposed to the action 
of an electric field meta-haemoglobin migrates from cathode, 
to anode, and hence is an electro-negative colloid. The 
electric conductivity is high. The very low coagulation 
point suggests that during the transformation of oxyhemo¬ 
globin into meta-hemoglobin it undergoes, a-process of 
polymerisation or condensation .—A tti deUa RedU Accademia 
de$ Lined, vol, xxii. pi.], No. 4,1913* 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent)* 

Some New Experiments Concerning Springs. 

Iu spite of all the researches that have been made about 
the mysterious power of spring-finders the problem of 
source finding remains obscure. Fifteen years ago, in the 
Laboratory of Marey, Or. Marage undertook some ex¬ 
periments the object of which was to determine what was 
true in the phenomenon of the spring finder's wand. These 
experiments, of a psycho-physiological order, are exces¬ 
sively long, and all those who have studied these questions 
know the difficulties that are met with before being able 
..to make any serious observations. Having established 
that this phenomenon seems to be found in a great number 
of subjects, about one out of ten, Or. Marage resolved to 
have recourse preferably to amateurs, absolutely dis¬ 
interested as to the positive or negative success of the 
search for springs and having scientific culture. He thus 
entered into relation with Sotne engineers, and it is the 
exceedingly interesting results of these experiments that 
Professor d’Arsonvalhas presented before the Academy of 
Sciences. The experiments were tried in Tunis on the 
side of ithe roads 38 from Enfidaville to Karrourou 
and 3 from Erifidaville to Zaghouan. They were made 
by M. Laudesque, road surveyor, and controlled by civil 
engineers. As the wand gave him no result, M. Laudesque 
made use of the pendulum formed, as is Well known* by a 
little sphere or a small conical cylinder suspended, at the 
end of a thread. He was able to determine nine springs 
of water and to indicate beforehand the depth of the 
water varying from five to nineteen metres. Soundings 
were made at the nine points; water was always found, 
and the depth was recognised as exact at seven points. So 
there were two errors; the first at the 21st kilometre of 
the road 38, where water was announced at 13 metres and 
found at 23 metres, and the second at the 19th kilometre 
of the road 3, where water was announced at x8 metres 
and found at 3 metres. The error of depth seems to be 
due, in the first case, to an incomplete examination of the 
ground, and in the second case, to the width of the sub¬ 
terranean current. In these kind* of researches the nega¬ 
tive experiments being often more instructive than the 
positive, M*.Laudesque tried to discover the explanation 
of the errors he had committed. Dr. Marage thinks that 
these experiments have, the advantage of not giving rise to 
any criticism onthepart of professional spring-finders, who, 
indeed, contest the value of- the results obtained on water 
channels. , Moreover, thanks to the service of roads and 
bridge^, which possesses"the means of taking soundings, 
these researches may be, continued iu out African colonies. 
M. Laudesque is quite disposed to give his services to the com - 
mission’appointed by the Academy of Sciences, composed 
of Messrs. Armand Gautier, Dastre, Violte, and Douvilie, in 
order to make under its direction whatever experiments 
may be considered useful.. In any case the experiments of 
M. Laudesque are, according to Dr. Marage, the first 
really well-conducted experiments made on spring-finders, 
as well as the first* having given practical and indisputable 
results. 

The Work of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. , 

The fifteenth volume of the memoirs arid work of the 
International Bureau 6f Weights and Measures has just 
been presented to the Academy of Sciences by M. Gaston 
Darboux, perpetual Secretary. We have still fresh in bur 
memory the fine studies of MM, Mtchelson and Benoit, 
who have made known to about a millionth degree the 
fundamental wave-length which the classical work of 
Rowland had left uncertain to about a 30 thousandth 
degree. Still further perfecting these. methods, MM, 
Benoit, Fabry, and Perot have been able to simplify, in 
an enormous, proportion, the process of the reduction of 
the metre to the greatest standard in wave-length. They 


have also managed to be able to guarantee about the ten- 
millionth in the values announced to-day, and which by a 
lucky hazard concord likewise at about the ten millionth 
with those that were given twenty years ago. M. Ch. Ed. 
Guillaume gives an account of the determination"of stan¬ 
dard measures from 1896 to 1904. Lastly the work 
of the fifth genera! conference of Paris is resumed at the 
end of the volume. It was at this conference that the 
results relative to the mass of the cubic decimetre of water 
were communicated as well as those concerning the values 
of the fundamental wave-length. The metrical carat at 
present accepted everywhere received the first official 
sanction at this conference. , . ,. 

The Gtacobini Comet. ^ 

M.Giacobini, astronomer of the Paris Observatory, in 
a notice presented before the Academy of Sciences by M* 
Bailland, director of the Observatory, has just made known „ 
the elliptical elements of the comet 1913-E. The calcula¬ 
tions with the observationa made at the observatories of 
Bamberg, Algiers, and Paris prove without; tba slightest 
doubt that this comet is the same as that discovered by 
Giacobini in 1900, The duration of the revolution of this 
comet is not more than six years and 464 millionths of a 
year. * 

- 7 The Effects of Guanine. 

Freeh researches on the antagonism of, the influences 
exercised by guanine and andrealine on the. constitution 
have just been made by Professor Desgrez, of the Faculty 
of Medicine, and by M. Dorldans, In their paper pre¬ 
sented by AL d'Arsonval* the two seekers establish that 
guanine increases the resistance of animals against the 
toxic action of andrealine, and that it decreases the 
amount of sugar elimineted under the influence of this 
substance, so that only traces of it are to be found. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting;November i$th t 1913; 

Sir Archibald Geikie^K.C.B,, President, in the Chair. 
Papers were read gs follows:— . 

By Sir William CrookEs/o.M.,*ER.S, ^ ^ 

Since March, 1909—in connection with the Glass Workers’ 
Cataract Committee of the Royal Society—T have been 
experimenting on the effect of adding various metallic 
oxides to the constituents of glass in order to cut off the 
.invisible rays at the infra-red end of the spectrum, anil 
thus to prepare a glass which will cut off those rays from 
highly heated .molten glass which damage-the eyes of 
workmen, without obscuring too much light or 'materially 
affecting the colours of objects seen through the glass 
when fashioned into spectacles. > 

Single metals were at first tried in varying quantities to 
see if from the colour and properties communicated to the 
glass they were worth further examination. Each speci¬ 
men is cut and polished into a plate 2 mm* thick. The 
plate so prepared is first put into the 1 radiometer balance to 
find the percentage of heat cut off. It is then tested in the 
spectrum apparatus to ascertain the upper limit of trans- 
mission of the ultra-violet rays, next it is tested in Chapman 
Jones’s opacity meter to estimate the percentage of luminous 
rays transmitted,, and finally the colour is registered in a 
Lovibond’s tintometer. 

The .following elements were selected as likely to 
be worthy of further experimentation by combining the 
metals, two, three, or four at a time, in one glass so as to 
enable the advantages of one to make up for the short¬ 
comings of another ;—Cerium, chromium, cobalt, copper,, 
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iron, lead, manganese, neodymium, nickel, praseodymium, 
and uranium. 

Whilst heating in mind that the. chief object of this 
research is^to find a glass that will cut ofi as much as 
possible of the heat radiation, I have also' attacked the 
problem from the ultra-violet and the transpdffncy points 
of view. Taking each of these desiderata by itself I have 
succeeded impreparing glasses which cut off oyer go per 
cent of heat radiation, which are opaque to the invisible 
ultra-violet rays, and are sufficiently free from colour to be 
capable of use as spectacles. But 1 have not been able to 
combine in one specimen of glass these three desiderata in 
the highest degree. The ideal glass which will transmit 
all the colours of the spectrum, cutting off the invisible 
. rays at each end, is still to be discovered* 

As far as transparency, however, Js concerned it will not 
be an unmixed advantage for, the sought-for glass to be 
quite clear and colourless. ^ 'The glare of a strong light on 
white cliffs, expanses of snqw,. electric light, #c., is known 
to be injurious to theeye, and therefore a tintedglass com¬ 
bining good obstruction to the, heat radiation and ultra¬ 
violet rays is the best, to aim for. 

: For ordinary use, when no special protection against heat 
radiation is.heeded, the choice will depend on.whether the 
ultra violet or the ,luminous are most to be suppressed ; 
or whether the two together are to be toned down. 
Ordinarily the visible speptram is assumed, to end at the 
Fraunhofer line K, A 3933, but light, can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished some distance; beyond by the naked eye. \ It 
may therefore be considered that the ultra-violet rays which 
are to he cut off on account of their possible injurious 
action are those of shorter wave-lengths than, say, \3700. 
Many glasses have been prepared for this purpose all of which 
are opaque to rays shorter than A 3700. The colours are 
pale greeq,: yellow* and neutral; they transmit ample light 
so that a choice of tints is available to suit individual taste- 

Glasses which are restful to the eyes in the glare of the 
Sun on chalk cliffs, expanses of show, or reflected from the 
sea oPyellow, green, and neutral tints have also been pre¬ 
pared which have the advantage of cutting off practically 
all the ultra-violet rays and also a considerable amount of 
the heat radiation. 

"An Inversion-point for Liquid Carbon-dioxide in regard 
to the Joute-Thomson Effect” By Prof. A. W. Porter, 

F. R.S. 

"Negative After-images and Successive Contrasts with 
\ Pure Spectral Colours” By Prof. A. W. Porter, F.R.S., 
and F. W. Edridge-Green, M.D. 

This paper is a rejoinder to the criticisms made by Prof. 
Burch to our previous paper. We have repeated our 
experiments, taking the most minute precautions to avoid 
all stray light with the same results as before. The most 
important result is that a negative after-image of an 
approximately complementary colour is obtained in the 
total absence of stimuli which would cause such colour. 

u The Positive Ions from Hot Metals” By Prof. O. W. 
Richardson, F;R.S.,\, . ^ : 

\ M THe Diurnal Variationsf Terrestrial Magnetism*” , By 

G, W. Walker, F*R.S. 

The paper deals with observational data with regard to 
the diurnal variation pf terrestrial magnetism collected 
from nine observatories. \ 

The data are presented in terms of the Fourier coefficients 
of the twenty-four hour and twelve hour terms for the 
geographical components to north, west, and vertical 
(downwards). 

It is noted that the data give strong support to Dr. 
Schuster’s formulae (Phil. Trans ., 190S) for the magnetic 
potential of diurnal variation, as derived from the west 
component; but the magnetic, potential so determined does 
not give the proper numerical, yalues for the north com¬ 
ponent as observed^ 

Two courses are, open;—(1) To proceed to higher 
harmonics; (2): to suppose that the phenomena do not 


depend entirely of local station time. (1) is discarded 
partly on account of the trouble of numerical labour, but 
chiefly because it is likely to lead to unsatisfactory values 
at the equator or the poles. {2) is tried tentatively and 
potential functions of simple type are formed which give a 
general correspondence with the data from these nine 
stations. More extended data may modify the numerical 
coefficients. 

Without confining oneself to any special theory, the 
mode of genesis of such potential functions as are suggested 
by the observations can be specified as related to differential 
solar action. This is essentially a reversal of Schuster’s 
analytical method. It may stop whenever the data have 
been accounted for, and thus lead back, to the differential 
conductivity arising from solar action required in Schuster’s 
theory,^ < ■ , : ^ 

The data for vertical force are shown to be in general 
agreement with Schuster’s Conclusion that the primary 
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can represent the data with regard to-radiation quite as 
well as the formula proposed by Planck. ' 1 . 

If - the emission at temperature $ in the range of wave¬ 
length 8 \ is X)i\ ; then the form— 

M, X) =• i6 ‘ (—hfL . V* ' 
v ' W»*+o»' ' 

satisfies— */• - 

r. Stefan’s law that the total radiation varies as 0*., 

2. Wien’s law that the maximum radiation at any tem¬ 
perature occurs at Am, where \ m 0 * constant,; 

3. The maximum-radiation at this wave-length x m varies 

asd fl . J r s 

4. The radiation for great wave lengths takeB Lord 

Rayleigh’s form, varying as BK-+. , ■' 

5* ^ agrees with great closeness with Lummer and 
Pringsheim’s results for short wave-lengths. 

It is next shown that the equations of morion for an 
electron obtained by the author (Phil* Treats 19ro) lead 
to an emission expression of this quartic type, but in a 
more 'generftlfoirm, winch could probably be fitted with the 
experimental data. 

The inference is drawn that the radiation is probably 
determined by the joint action of a positive and a negative 
charged particle in stationary orbital motion. 

The experimental data are thus brought into accordance 
with the established principles of dynamical and, electro¬ 
dynamical theory. V “ 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

The Council has ordered the following letter and report to 
be printed in the Journal and Proceedings of the Society:— 
Whinfield, Salcombe, S. Devon, Sept. 26th, 1913. 

Gentlemen,—I have the honour to forward the Annual 
Report of the International Committee on Atomic Weights 
for 1914, which is submitted for publication in the Society’s 
Transactions and Proceedings , as hitherto. 

The Report deals with all the determinations of atomic 
weights which have been published since the issue of the 
preceding Report, but, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the Eighth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, it is not proposed to make any change in the 
official table of atomic weights until the meeting Of the 
next Congress in i915. v 

Apart from this, the work of the past year has not shown 
any necessity for any addition to the existing list of Atomic 
Weights, or for any substantial alteration in the values 
last published. 

It is accordingly recommended that the. table accom¬ 
panying the Report for 1913 should be reprinted as it 
stands. 




. ■ p- „ — 


y Radiation. 
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By G. W. Walker, 3 P.R;S. 

The paper first shows that a function of dynamical forn 
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Report of International Committee on Atomic Weights. 


1 GkbmiCal Nsrws, _ 
\ , Nov. a8,1913 


I have appended the signatures of Professors Ostwald 
and Urbain as desired by them.^I am,-Gentlemen, your 
obedient Servant, 

* T. E. Thorpe. 

The Hon. Secretaries, the Chemical Society, London. 

Annual Rtf art of the International Committee on Atomic 
- ' Weights , X914, 

At the Eighth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, held in New York in_ September, 1912, a 
resolution was passed favouring less frequent changes in 
the official table of atomic weights* Such changes are 
sometimes embarrassing to technical chemists, and the 
resolution adopted expressed a desire that the fable for 
1913 should remain, for legal and commercial use, the 
official table until the next Congress convenes, in Z915. 
With this wish the- Committee can easily comply; at 
least, to Its-essential features, for changes which affect the 
industrial chemist are not likely to be important, and the 
‘textof each annual report will give all the refinements of 
data w&fchr may be needed in, theoretical discussions. 
Only such changes inthe'table, as seem , to be absolutely 
necessary need be made: during the next two. years, and 
that they should seriously affect the values la common use 
is highly improbable., ■ ■ .•' 

Since the annual report for 191:3 was prepared, a number. 
of important memoirs pa atomic weights have appeared, 
which may be summarised as follows : ’ 

JSitrogeiu —Scheuer (Anmger Wfen Ahad. y 1912, xlix., 
36), from analyses of nitrogen trioxide and tetroxide, and 
from measurements of ratios connecting the oxides of 
nitroghn, find* N ~ 14*008 as the mean of five series of 
determinations. He also determined the densities, of am¬ 
monia and of sulphur dioxide, obtaining results in accord¬ 
ance with earlier investigations, .The value assigned to N 
varies from the rounded-off^ figure given in the table by 
only 1 part in 7000. 1 - ‘‘ j 

Chlorine.—ay the synthesis of :NOCI, by the direct 
union of nitric Oxide and chloride, Wourtzel (Comfits 
Rendus % igi2: civ., 345) finds Cl«35*4596, when N «14*008. 
He also (Compits Rendns, 1912, civ r , 152) determined the 
density of nitrosyl chloride, and found the weight of the 
normal litre to be 2*9919): From this he deduced a 
molecular weight of 65*456, which is: probably too low; 
From- the ratio between ammonia and hydrochloric acid, 
re-measured by Baumeand Perrot (Comfits Rendus, 1912, 
civ., 461), the authors found Cl®35*463,:. an unusually 
high value. None of these new determinations warrants 
any change in the accepted figure for chlorine. - 
Bromine.—By the direct synthesis of hydrobromic acid 
from weighed quantities of hydrogen and bromine, Weber 
Qfourn:; Ain. Chem.Soe. s 1912, xxxiv.,1294) finds 
Br - 79*3066 when. H**XWith- 0 ® x6, the value for 
bromine hecofnes 793*24;, The accepted value differs from 
this’by only x part in 20^000. v 
Phosphorus.—Baxtct and Moore: ijfoufn. Am. Chm. 
£0$;, I9i2 t xxxiy., 1644), from-analyses of phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride; fipd F® 31*0x8, in good agreement with previous 
determinations. This is slightly lower than the value given 
in the table; 

Iron.—By the reduction of ferric oxide in hydrogen, 
Baxter and Hoover (Jovrn. Am.Chem. Soc. t 1912, xxxiv., 
1657} finds Fe~ 55^847. 

Cadmium .—The electrochemical equivalent of cadmium 
has been , determined by Laird andHulett (Trans. Am , 
Electroohm. Soc xxit., 385), who precipitated cadmium 
and silver simultaneously in an electric current. From the 
data given, the atomic-weight of cadmium is 1x2*31, ;a low, 
value, but one in accord with the previous work of Hulett 
and Perdue on cadmium sulphate. The investigation, is 
to be continued with the chloride. .. 

Tellurium .—The supposed complexity of tellurium has 
been re-investigated by Dudley and Bowers (Joum* Am. 
Chm . Sew., xgx3^xxxv. t 875), with negative results. They 
attempted to determine the atomic weight by the basic 


International Atomic Weights. 

Aluminium' .» ... ,A 1 

-Antimony .. .. .. Sb 

Argon.. .. ., .. A 

Arsenic ,.. .. .* As 

Barium .. .. .. .. Ba 

Bismuth .. .. .. .. Bi‘ 

Boron.. .. . .. B 

Bromine .. **' ..’ Br 

Cadmium. ....... ... Cd 

Caesium .. .. .. ; .. Cs 

-Calcium .. .. .. Ca 

Carbon .. .. x C - 

Cerium .. ; 0 e 

Chlorine.. , Cl , 

Chromiums .. .. Cr 

Cobalt .. .. .. Co 

Columbium .. .. .., Cb 

Copper .. .. .. .. Cu 

Dysprosium .. .. .. Dy 

Erbium > /, .. ... Er 

Eurojriura... .. Eu 

Fluorine .. *.- F 

Gadolinium, . . .; r .., Gd 

Gallium .. ' .. .. Ga 

f Germanium .. .. .. Ge 

Glucinum -., -01 

Gold .. .. .. Au 

Helium .. .. He 

Holmium .. .. .. Ho 

Hydrogen., .. ... H 

Indium .. .. ,. In 

Iodine ... I 

Iridium ..., Ir 

Iron .. .. , .. .. Fe 

Krypton . .. Kr 

Lanthanum .. .. ., La 

Lead .. .. .Pb\ 

Lithium •>. Li: 

Lutecium . * Lu 

Magnesium. »» .. Mg 

Marigapese / Mn 

Mercury ,, w' Hg 

Molybdenum„ .V ' .." Mo * 
Neodymium *',■ Nd 

Neon V* \ . v : Ne -... 

NickeL . *; 'Ni 

Niton (radium emanation) £ Nt 

Nitrogen-.. N- 

Osmium , ..i Os 

Oxygen , O 

Palladium .. ., \. Pd 

Phosphorus .. .. P 

.Platinum Pt 

Potassium., V, v. K 

Praseodymium.. Pt 

Radium . Ra 

.^Rhodium Rh 

Rubidium ...... .. Rb 

Ruthenium . 4 . Ru 

Samarium *. .. .. ... Sa 

Scandium*. Sc 

Selenium .. .. .. .. Se 

Silicon .. .. Si 

Silver.* .. *. Ag. 

Sodium .* .. .. Na 

.Strontium *. .. .. Sr 

Sulphur S 

Tantalum „ .. Ta , 

Tellurium*., .. .. .. Te 

Terbium .. Tb 

Thallium .. .. T 1 

Thorium Th 

Thulium .. *. Tm' 

Tin .- Sn 
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‘Titanium .« .. .. Ti 48*1 

Tungsten .. W ^84*0 

Uranium .. .. .. .. U 238*5 

Vanadium .. .. V 51*0 

-Xenon .. .... .. Xe i3b!2 

Ytterbium (Neoytterbium) Yb 172*0 

Yttrium .. .. .. ..' Yt 83*0 

^ Zinc .*.. Zn 65*37 

Zirconium-. .. .. Zi 90*6 


nitrate method, which they found to be unsatisfactory. A 
series ot syntheses of the tetrabromide gave Te» 127*479. 

Uranium ,—From calcinations of uranyl nitrate to 
Uranium dioxide, Lebeau (Comfits Rendus, 1912, civ., x6x) 
found U ■» 238*54. OEch^ner de Coninck (Comfits Rendus, 
1912, civ., 15x1), by calcination of uranic oxalate, obtained 
variable results, in mean, U «-238*44. 

' Scandium,^-Atomic weight redetermined "by Meyer and 
Qoldenberg (Chem. News, 1912; cvi.,13), who employed 
the sulphate method. In mean, Sc « 44* 14, in agreement 
With the accepted; value. The higher figure given by 
Meyer «nd r J/V^mter was ^ue to tko presence of thoriam 
the material employed. V* -, . > ,■*“ ' - 
\ . determinations of the atomic weight by 

Meyer and Wuorinen (Zeit, Atiorg.Chem,, 1913, lxxx., 7) 
gaveYt» 88*6. The sulphate method was used. Egan and 
Balke {Joum. Am. ChttH, Soc., 1913, xxxv., 365), in a ] 
preliminary study ;of - the ratio between yttrium - chloride : 
and yttria, found; Yt—qa'rz. As their research is to be-] 
continued, it would be* unwise to use either of these in- j 
vestigations as a basis for changing the table. The lower : 
of the two values appears to be the more probable. - ‘ " j 
Ruthenium, —- Vogt iSiizuhgsber, pkvs, med. Sox, , 
Erlangen, xliit\, 268), from reductions of ruthenium 1 
dioxide, finds Rii* 101*63. , ' I 

Palladium ,—Determinations of atomic weight by analysis 
of palladiammonium chloride have been made by Shinn 
(yourn . Am, Chem, Soc,, 1912, xxxiv., 1448). Tbe mean | 
value obtained was Pd -106*709, but the individual deter- j 
mination varied more than is satisfactory. Shinn supposes 
that the chloride is less definite than it has been assumed j 
to be. j 

Radium ,—From analysis of radium bromide, Honig- 
schmid (Monatsh,, 1913, xxxiv,, 283) finds Ra-225*97, in 
confirmation of his former analysis of the chloride. The 
discordance between this value and the higher value. 
Obtained by others is unexplained. The presumption is in 
favour of Bonigschmid’s determination r but a change in 
the table may. well be deferred until more evidence is 
‘available;; / ^ 

The accompanying table is that of 1913, Unchanged. 

' ’\ (Signed) F. W. Clarke. 

' " * W. OSTWALD. 

, ' ' ■ 1 ' : r - T; E. 1 HORPE, 

\ ’ , G. Urbaxn. 

>■ The following are absuacts of papers received during 
the vacation, and published, or passed for publication, in 
the Transactions ;— 

212. “ Viscosity of Cellulose Nitrate Solutions By 
.Frank Baker, {Trans,, 1913,1653), 

The viscosities of solutions in various solvents of dif¬ 
ferent concentrations of cellulose nitrates have been deter¬ 
mined. The relation 7-70(1+«$)* was found to express 
the connection between the concentration of cellulose 
nitrate (c) and the viscosity. . Comparison between the 
results obtained with different solvents, suggests that the 
values of the constants a and k depend, on the solvent 
power of the liquid for nitrocellulose.. , 

The viscosity of solutions of nitratesof mercerised cellu¬ 
lose suggests that cellulose and-mercerised cellulose are 
not identical, but that, cellulose is degraded in the process 
of solution in ammoniacal copper oxide, ‘ 


The infiuencs of molecular attraction on physical pro-, 
perries is discussed, and association in liquids ascribed to 
increased molecular attraction. 

213. ** Geranyl Chloride : n By Martin Onslow Forster 
and David Cardwbli;, {Trans,, 1913, 1338). 

Geranyl chloride has been prepared by the action - of 
thionyl chloride on a mixture of geraniol and pyridine, and 
appears to be identical with' linalyl chloride; reasons are 
given for regarding the C X qH ^nucleus as being that of 
geraniol rather than- the tertiary linanyI. group. .The 
nitrosate, Ciof^C^NaCl, melting at 101°, is a convenient 
derivative by which to identify geranyl chloride, which has 
a distinct odour of hops, and boils at i03°/i4 mim 

The hydrocarbon, CxoHio, produced' along with geranyl 
chloride, boils at 174— 176 0 /763 mmand yields a nitrosate, 
melting at'131*?, whilst the hydrocarbon, Ci 0 Hi8,prepared 
by reducing geranyl chloride, boils at i6t°ly6^ mm., and 
yields a nitrosate meHing at 95 0 . Geranylamme, CxoHigN, 
boils at io5°/i9 mm., and forms definite'derivatives with 
the usual agents. . *' ' V'.. ^ 0 \ , 

214. U A New, Method of Preparing m-C%lprobenzoic 
Acid and the Investigation of "its Hydroxylamine' Salt,” 
By Wilhelm Gluud and Richard RempjeC (Trans,, 19x3,. 

1539)- 

rrt-Chlorobenzoic acid is prepared by heating benzoic 
acid with aqua regia on a water-bath, the chforo-acid being 
separated from the crystalline mass by .means of its calcium. 
salt. The hydroxylaminc. salts of wi-cblorobenzoic and 
benzoic acids were also prepared and examined, especially 
With reference to their solubility and, their behaviour on 
beating. Both salts are easily converted into the corre- : 
spending ammonium salts. Which readily dissociate into 
their components, the >»-cblorobenzoate apparently more 
readily thaii the benzoate. - 

.2x5; u Contributions to our Knowledgeof Semtcarbazones. 
Part III. Action of Neat on the Semicarbazones of Phenyl 
Styryl Ketone and the Preparation 0} the Corresponding 
Phenylsemicarbazones By IsiockR K Morris - Heilbron 
and Forsyth Jambs Wilson. (Trans,, 1913,1504)- , 

The authors have investigated tbe action of heat on the 
phototropic semicarbazones derived from phenyl styryl 
ketone (compare Trans,, 1912, ci,,, X482). .Both semi¬ 
carbazones yielded, as main product, an isomeric compound 
melting at 289°, apparently cyclic in structure, for which 
the formula— * *' '»*" 

yCHPhr—;--CH 

NH< 11-. - 

NN(CO*NH*)*CPfa', '' 

is suggested. 

The phenylsemicarbazones have also been investigated*. 
having been prepared both directly by the interaction of 
phenyl" stysyl ketone and phenylsemicarbazide, and also 
by the action of boiling aniline on the original' semi¬ 
carbazones. The course of the latter action has been 
found to depend or the duration of the beating with 
aniline, prolonged heating producing from both semicaib- 
azonea a compound melting at and. apparently, as: 
deduced from spectrographic evidence, analogously con¬ 
stituted to the substance melting at 189°. i On the other 
hand, five minutes’ heating with aniline produces colourless 
phenylsemicarbazones, each semicarbazone yielding its 
respective phenyl derivative. 

These phenylsemicarbazones are strongly phototropic, 
becoming intensely yellow in light, Whilst their solutions 
show thermotropic properties. The action of sodium 
ethoxide on the phenylsemicarbazones produces the same 
effect as light, yellow stereoisomerides being formed. 

Various attempts were made to hydrolyse the phenyl¬ 
semicarbazones, but these only resulted-either in a partial 
coiiversion.of the one stereoisomeride into the other or in 
the formatiuti of the cyclic compound melting at 189°. 

216, “Contributions to the Chemistry of the Terpenes, 
Part XVI.' The Oxidation of Botnylene with Hydrogen 
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Peroxide.” By Geoege Gerald Henderson and William 
Caw. (Trans., 1913, 1543). 

Bornylene, in solution in acetic acid, is slowly oxidised 
by hydrogen peroxide, with the production of a mixture of 
free acids and esters. The acids were found to be (z) 
campbenanic acid, C$Hi 5 -COaH (m. p. 95°); (2} the iso¬ 
meric tsoc&mphenanic acid (ta. p. 74°) j and (3) a liquid 
acid, which, from the-analysis of its methyl ester and 
Silver salt, appears to have the formula HO CsHia’COaH. 
When distilled Under diminished pressure this liquid acid 
is converted into a crystalline unsaturated acid (m. p. 8o°), 
which has not been further examined. 

The mixture of esters was separated by steam distillation, 
into a volatile and a non-volatile part. The former yielded 
on hydrolysis (1} acetic acid and, in much smaller quantity, 
the three acids already , mentioned; and (2^ a mixture of 
two alcohols of .the formula CxoHxy'OH* The alcohol 
present in largest quantity proved to be; borneol, whilst 
the other was identified as epfborheol. = 

The non-volatile esters when hydrolysed gave (1) acetic 
acid with much smaller quantities of the other acids, and 
(2) a mixture.of two isomeric alcohols of the. formula 
CioHx 80 a. These alcohols are crystalline solids, which 
melt at 247—248° and 235~-236° respectively; the quan¬ 
tities hitherto obtained were not sufficient to permit of sl 
satisfactory examination of these compounds. j 

The formation of campbenanic and wocamphenanic acids 
from borpylene is of particular interest, because these acids 
have already been obtained by oxidising camphene with 
hydrogen peroxide (compare Trans., 1911, cxcix., 1539). 
Thus further evidence is afforded of the very close similarity 
between the molecular structure Of bornylene and that of 
camphene. 


217. u Relative Activities oj certain Organic lodo-com- 
pounds with Sodium Phenoxide in Alcoholic 'Solution^ 
Part II. iso-, sec.-, and tert .-Alkyl Iodides” By David 
Segallbr. (Trans., 1913, 1421}, 

The reactivities of uobutyl, isoamyl, isopropyl, sec.- 
butyl, ssc.-amyl, ssc.-hexyl, sw.-beptyl, s<?c.-octyl, tert.- 
butyl, and ter f-amyl iodides with sodium phenoxide in 
alcoholic solution have been measured. Allyl iodide was 
also included to give some indication of the effect of un¬ 
saturation. isoCompounds are much less reactive than 
the normal primary isomerides, whereas the normal 
secondary iodides are only slightly less reactive than the 
normal primary iodides. The reactivity decreases gradually 
with increase in molecular weight. ’ The tertiary iodides 
are the most reactive pf the alkyl iodides, and yield olefines 
when treated with sodium phenoxide. 

218. “Non-aromatic Diazonium Salts. Part II. Axo- 

derivatives from A ntipyrinediazonium Salts and their 
Absorption Spectra.” By Gilbert T. Morgan and Joseph 
Reilly. (Trans., 1923, X494J. ' r * 

The condensation products from antipyrinediazoninm 
salts and acetylacetbne, benzoylacetone, and ethyl aceto- 
acetate and the corresponding sodium derivatives exhibit 

; O 
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very similar ultraviolet absorption spectra, their extinction 
curves being characterised by one persistent band com¬ 
parable with the band shown by the 6-diketones them¬ 
selves and their , metallic derivatives. It is therefore 
suggested that these condensation products and theirsodium 
compounds are azo-derivatives, having the .accompanying 
co-ordinated configuration. ' 

The corresponding azo- 3 -naphthyIamine and its deriva¬ 
tives were also examined spectroscopically. 

219. “ The Teti Steredisomeric Tetrahydroquinaldino¬ 
methylene Camphors By William Jackson Pope and 
John REed. (Trans ,, 1913, 1515). 

The d* and /-tetrabydxoquinaidines condense with the 
d- and J-oxymethylene camphors, .yielding If our; simple 
optically active tetrahydroqujnaldinomethylene bamphprs; 
any two of these latter compounds are capable df cdm- 
bining together to form a stable solid double compound- 
There are thus obtainable, four partly racemic anil two; 
fully racemic compounds- r : ; . 

The ten isomeric substances formed have been investi¬ 
gated, and,in spite of the, facility with which the partly 
racemic compounds are produced, externally compensated 
tetrabydroquinaldine can be resolved by means of its con¬ 
densation products with d-qxymethylenecamphor. The 
method of resolution is based on the fact that d-tetrahydro- 
quinaldine condenses much less rapidly than 2-tetrahydro- 
quinaldine with d*oxymethy!enecamphor. 

2Z0. u Isomerism of the Oximes. Parti. The Diphenyl* 
carbamyloximes ” By Oscar Lisle Brady and Frederick 
Percy Dunn. (Trans. f 1913, 1613). 

A detailed description of work of which a preliminary 
account has already appeared (Pm., X911, xxvii., 239). . 

. 22Z. « Isomerism of: the Oximes. Part II. The Nitro 
benzaldoximes.” By Oscar LislE Brady and Frederick 
Percy Dunn. (Trans., 1913,1619). 

The authors have investigated the action of sunlight on 
the nitrobenzaftfialdoximes, and have shown that in all 
cases they are converted into the corresponding syn -oximes. 
Hence Ciamician arid Silber’s statement that the meta- 
compound does hot undergo this change is incorrect. . It 
has also been shown that the O-methyl ethers of the 
nitroben2flM#aldoximeB are transformed into the syn- 
derivatives by the action of sunlight, but not so readily as 
are the oximes themselves. Experiments have also been 
made on the stability of the nitrobOnzsy waldoximes. 

222, u The Azo-derivatives of 2: 2 *-Diphenol.” By 
Philip Wilfrrd Robertson and Oscar Lisle Brady. 
(Trans., 1913, 1479}. . - - ‘ 

5 : s’-Bisbsnseneaxo-2 : 2 r -dlphenol,—* 



exists in two modifications, yellow and red, both containing* 
half a molecule of water of crystallisation, which is lost 
only at 160°, the colour of the compounds being unchanged 
after dehydration. 

Several other derivatives have been obtained by the 
action of 2: 2^-diphenol on various, diazonium salts, 
although only the simple benzeneazo-compoiind has . been 
found to exist in two forms. It has been noticed, however, 
that these compounds almost invariably separate with 
water of crystallisation, which is retained with unusual 
persistency, being driven off but slowly at 160°. 

223. “ Constitution of the Tnnitro-p-aminophenols and 
Trinitro - p - anisidines ” By Raphael Meldola and 
Frederic Reverdin; (Trans., 1913, 1484). 

The trinitroacetylaminophenol described in 1906 (Trans., 
Ixxxix., 1935) is the 2 :3:6-trinitro-and not the 2:3:5- 
trinitro-compound, as appeared from the evidence formerly 
available. The trinitro-^-anisidine melting at 127—128° 
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(Arch, Sci. phys. not., 1905, [4], xxvii., 383) has.now been 
proved by direct evidence to be the 2:3: 5-ttinitro-com- 
pound, and the trinitroanisidine melting at 138—139 s1 
[Trans,* 1910, xcvii., 444) the 2:3: 6-trinitro-compound. 
The position of the “ mobile ” nitro-group in the different 
series Jub been shown to be as formerly determined,, 
namely, the 3-nitro-group in the 2:3: 6-series, and in the 
2:3; 3-series the 2-nitro-group under the influence of 
bases, sodium acetate, &c., or the 3-nitro-group on diazo- 
tisation of the 4-amino group (Trans,* 1910, xcvii., 1204). 

224, “ New Method for the Determination of the Concen¬ 
tration of Hydroxyl Ions .” By Francis Francis and 
Frank Henry Gbakb. (Trans,* 1913, *722). 

The decomposition of nitrosotriacetonamine into phorone, 
water, and nitrogen, under the influence of Various bases 
has been fully investigated* the course of the reaction being 
followed by observing the volume Of nitrogen evolved. 

The rate of the reaction is proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of the hydroxyl ions, and the results show that, up 
to a concentration of C05N- and beyond o*3N-hydroxyl 
ion, a new method, has been found for the determination 
of the concentration of such ions. The utility of this 
method fslndicated by the fact that the effect of neutral 
Salts In moderate concentration on the course of the 
reaction appears to benegligible. 

225,. "Relation between Residual Affinity and Chemical 
Constitution ;; Fart IV. Some Open-chain Compounds,T 
By HansThacherClarke. (Trans.* 1913, 1689). 

' Some measurements have been made of the reactivity of 
tertiary amines ofthe general formulae Me 3 N* [€H 2 ] n‘NMe 2 
and MeO* [CH 2 J»'NMe 2 towards ethyl bromoacetate under 
standard conditions.. It was found that the reactive power 
of the members of both series increases with increasing 
length of chain; furthermore, in both cases exaltation of re¬ 
activity was observed when the atoms of nitrogen and 
oxygen were situated in the critical positions (n -3 and 4).' 
These results then tend to epnfirm the hypothesis of 
“ spacial conjugation ” in open-chain compounds. In two 
cohtrolseries of the general formulae CHMe 2 * [CH 2 Jd:’NMe 2 
and Et* [C H 2 ] n* NM e 2 , only slight variations of reactive 
capacity were observed in the different members^ 

. 226, “ Reduction of Mercuric Chloride by Sodium 
Formate” By Alexander Findlay and Morton James 
Pryce Davies. (Trans.* 1913, 1550). 

The reduction of mercuric chloride by sodium formate 
has been, studied kinetically at 40°. From the results it 
appears , that the reaction is a bimolecular one, similarly 
to the reduction of mercuric chloride by phosphorous acid. 

227. "Volatile Constituents of Coal,” Part HI. By 
Arthur. Herbert Clark and Richard Vernon 
Wheeler. (Trows., 19*3*1704)* 

Coal can be separated into two substances, differing 
widely in their characteristics, by the solvent action, first 
of pyridine and thou; of chloroform or benzene. The 
portion of coal soluble in :pyridine ^appears to consist of 
. the resinous constituents, together with some of the humus 
substances. ' The latter* are insoluble, in - chloroform or 
benzene, whereas die resinous constituents are soluble. 
A separation can thus be made. 

Destructive distillation at different temperatures of the 
separate portions of a bituminous coal obtained by use of 
, these solvents supports the' view already pot forward 
(Trans,, igio, xcvii., 1924; 191*, xcix., 649) that coal is 
conglomerated of two main types of substances, “ hydrogen- 
yielding” and “paraffinfyielding,” the former being the 
degradation products of the celluloses (humus substances), 
part of which are insoluble in pyridine, and! part soluble in 
pyridine but insoluble In chloroform,; End the latter being 
the' resinous Constituents, soluble in both pyridine and 
chloroform, - : 

In an addendum to the paper [with Clauds Bernard 
Platt] attention is drawn to the results obtained by W, 
. J. Russell (Proc, Roy, Soc.* 1908, B, Ixxx., 432) when 
investigating the action of resin and allied substances on a 


photographic plate in the dark, and it is shown that the 
several portions into which coal can be separated by the 
solvents pyridine and chloroform affect a sensitised plate 
in different manners, the-results supporting the conclusions 
drawn from the results of. their destructive distillation. 

228. “ Volatile Constituents of Coed, Part IV. The 
Relative Inflammabilities of Coal Dust,” By Richard 
Vernon Wheeler. (Trans.* 1913, 1715). 

If coal be regarded as a conglomerate of two main types 
of compounds, the one readily yielding inflammable gases 
and vapours on heating to a comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture, the other requiring a higher temperature of more 
prolonged duration to decompose it freely, it can be 
understood that variations in the proportions in which 
these different types exist in different coals should cause 
corresponding variations in the chemical and physical 
properties of the coals. . 

A property, common to all coals, which would appear 
to depend essentially on, the proportion of readily-decom¬ 
posed constituents present, is their “ inflammability ” when 
in the form of dust. >, ■ 

It is shown that for a number of coal dusts tested the 
relative Inflammabilities varied directly with the relative 
proportions of readily-decomposed constituents in the 
coals. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Industrial Organic Analysis, By Paul S. Arup, B.Sc., 
A.C.G.I, London: J. and A. Churchill. . 1913. 

This book is intended for the use of the student who has 
been through a course of theoretical and practical work in 
pure chemistry and is ready to apply; his knowledge to 
organic technical analysis. It may. also be found of use 
for analytical chemists, serving as a concise work of 
reference' for them, and teachers can learn from it some¬ 
thing regarding the nature of the problems with which the 
practical man has to cope. The intention has been to 
describe general rather than special methods and Complex 
manufacturing products are not treated, the author limiting 
himself to the consideration of such materials as coal, 
petroleum, oils, fats, dairy products* &c. The detection 
of preservatives in foods is well treated, arid the methods 
chosen for description are well selected. Short theoretical 
outlines are given as introductions to each chapter, and 
references to larger treatises are given in great number,' 

Ensilage . By D. H. de Burgh. Dublin and London: 

Maunsel and Company, Ltd. 1913^ 

The author of this little book has a first-hand knowledge 
of the economical aspects of feeding cattle, both for milk 
arid for beef, through the winter months, and the fact that 
he has come through some hard experiences and .had a 
good many failures gives his advice all the more weight. 
The book, contains explicit directions for building a silo, 
growing forage plants for it, and making ensilage. The 
feeding power of ensilage is discussed, and the chapter 
on this subject will give the farmer arid the colonist some 
food for reflection. If the author writes didactically he 
appears to have the weight of facts and figures behind his 
statements, and to have considered the problem of profit* 
able farming, both in Ireland and in Canada, from many 
different points of view. , ^ 

Anorganisck-chemisches Praktihum. (“ Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry”]. By Dr, G. H* Riksenfjeld, Third 
Edition. Leipzig :~S. Hirzel. 1913. 

Although this book is intended for beginners ft contains 
a very complete course of analytical work and preparations 
in inccganic chemistry, and will be found quite, detailed 
enough for first year college students. It i$ characterised 
by the very precise directions given for the preparations, 
while the analytical reactions and separations are fully 
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ANODIC AND CATHODIC RETARDATION 
PHENOMENA AND THEIR BEARING UPON THE 
THEORY OF PASSIVITY.* 

- By G. GKUBE (Dresden). 

(Continued from p. 265).. V 

When we summarise the results o£ Treadwell and Escher 
we find that in solutions of, nickel sulphate, and ferrous 
sulphate, which farther contain zinc sulphate, the 
electrolysis at ordinary : temperature yields deposits con¬ 
sisting predominantly of zinc: When the electrolysis is 
performed at higher temperatures^ it is possible under 
suitable conditions of low current density to obtain also , 
deposits poof in zlnc. These latter deposits are realised 
at low current 'efficiency and at potentials which would 
likewise be recorded in depositing pure iron or pure nickel 
from the same solution not containing any zinc; the for¬ 
mation of the fotmer deposits takes place at considerably 
higher current efficiency,, at the potential necessary for the 
deposition of zinc, 

, The explanation of these phenomena may first be given 
with regard to higher temperatures: at small current 
density the metals nickel, and iron are deposited on the 
cathode at the potential required for their deposition from 
pure solutions; at the same time that amount of zinc must 
be deposited which corresponds to the concentration of the 
zinc ions at the cathode and to the cathode potential 
This amount is in itself very small ; since, however, both 
iron and nickel can absorb a good deal of zinc with for¬ 
mation of alloys, considerable amounts of zinc will have 
to be deposited in order to get into equilibrium as regards 
cathode potential and concentration of zinc ions. In this 
way an alloy poor in zinc is formed at the potential of the 
more noble metal, and the further deposition of iron, or 
nickel on this alloy is effectually retarded. Consequently 
the hydrogen liberation will predominate. When npw the 
current density is raised, the concentration of the hy¬ 
drogen ions in the weakly acid solution wilt no longer 
satisfy the current,and polarisation is set up; thus the 
zinc potential is attained. The hydrogen liberation then 
diminishes, and zinc is chiefly deposited in addition to 
sohie more iron and nickel 

, At ordinary temperature, the separation of nickel and’ 
Icon even from their pure solutions is much more difficult 
than at higher temperature (compare A. Schweitzer, loc.- 
cit.y and F. Foerster, lot. cit.). The retardation of their 
deposition from the solutions mixed with zinc sulphate 
wifi hence be so great from the Very first, that only alloys 
rich; In zinc will result at the zinc potential. Thus the ex¬ 
periments described offer the interesting phenomenon that, 
the cathodic passivity; of iron and nickel is so much 
strengthened by the original co-precipitation pf zinc, that 
the deposition of these metals almost ceases and that, at a 
potential which is by o*a volt less noble than that required 
for the deposition of pure iron and nickel, a cathode 
deposit will be formed which wilt essentially consist of 
zinc. The intensity of this polarisation apparently depends 
also, on the concentration of the hydrogen ions in the 
electrolyte, because Escher has proved that the rapid rise 
in the potential takes place with greater difficulty in 
neutnri' than th weakly acid solutions. The acidity of the 
electrolyte hence acts in the sense of an increase in the 
zinc concentration! s«s. t it; intensifies the polarisation. 

* Communication from the laboratory tor Physical Chemistry and 
Electrochemistry of the Technical High School, Dresden. (Translated 
from the German), Contribution to the General Discussion oh ** The 
Passivity pf Metals* held before die Faraday Society* Nov. ta 19x3, 


This fact induced us to compare the polarising effect of 
zinc with the phenomena.which accompany the deposition 
of itonv cobalt, and nickel from the add solutions of their 
simple salts. According to F. Foerster’s experiments on 
iron (toe. cit .-), those of Schildbach on cobalt (loc* cit.) f 
and pf M. Schade on nickel (“ Dissertation,” Dresden, 
igi2), the deposition potential is in these reactions strongly 
influenced by the concentration of the hydrogen ions in 
the electrolyte, the effect being such that increased acidity 
leads to a higher polarisation,. other conditions- being 
equal 

The question now arises, how can we account for the 
polarisation phenomena accompanying the deposition of 
the iron metals which, as we have seen, are intensified by 
the presence of zinc sulphate or of hydrogen- ions* Ee 
Blanc harexpressed the opinion that the metals form ionic 
hydrates, whose existence is also assumed for. other 
reasons, and that! the supplementary supply of metallic 
ions (for the deposition of the metal) firom these hydrates 
takes place at a restricted velocity only. On this, view the 
moderate Vplod^r of the reaction-^ ^;. ■. , 

; ■■■ i- ~ v ; Me«(Hab) t +*?& Me»+++HiD , ! * 

in the direction left to right would be the cause of the high 
polarisation in the deposition of the metals, and the in¬ 
crease in the polarisation, observed in the presence of zinc 
sulphate-or acid, would occur because these additions 
much retard the decomposition of the ionic hydrates. 
Such an inhibitory action is possible; it appears little 
plausible, however. It seems preferable to look for, the 
cause of the retardation of the cathodic reaction in some 
change of the cathode surface. We may suppose that 
alloys containing zinc, or hydrogen are deposited on the 
cathode, and they possess a higher electrolytic solution 
pressure than the pure nickel; or iron. The formation of 
the—for the present purely hypothetical—intermediate 
products would then be the cause of the marked retarda¬ 
tion in the deposition of the metals. 

The experiments which have been mentioned, clearly 
demonstrate, at any rate, that a retarded cathodic process 
may undergo a farther pronounced retardation when the 
Cathode takes up foreign matter. If that be granted, the 
assumption which is made in explanation of the anodic 
passivity, namely, that slowly-proceeding anodic reactions, 
are further and essentially retarded by the formation b£ 
oxygen alloys in the surface of the anode, gains .“a higher 
degree of probability. In addition to this passivity which 
is due to an oxygen charge, there wifi also be a possibility 
of: passivity -during the anodic dissolution of metals m 
cases where the cations emitted by the anode wilt be able 
to form a scarcely soluble compound with the anions of the 
electrolyte. We shall only then be justified in ascribing 
the passivity to surface films if such films may be, ex¬ 
pected to form in accordance with the chemical behaviour 
of the electrolyte near the anode. When the causes of the 
anodic passivity are discussed, the question will therefore 
not he quite general, whether any. retardation in the 
emission of the ions may arise from the,formation of an 
oxygen alloy on the surface of the anode, or, whether the 
retardation be caused by the mechanical closure (covering 
up) of the surface of the electrode by the formation of an 
oxtde skin or of some other scarcely soluble precipitate. 
According to the conditions of the experiment, the one or 
the other moment will cause passivity. 

I now wish to refer to some experiments of mine (Zrit, 
Elektrochem.} 1912, xvul, *89) which show that, at one 
and the same electrode metal in the same electrolyte; there' 
may, according .to the experimental conditions, be a pas¬ 
sivity of the surface films, as wbll as a passivity flue to an 
oxygen charge, and. that; under suitable; conditional the 
two phenomena may continuously pass into! one another. 
The experiments were undertaken, jn tfae first instance, for 
the purpose of inquiring Into the suitability of various 
metals as electrodes for the electrolytic preparation of 
ferripotassinm cyanide* I determined current density- 
potential curves with anodes of the several metals in 
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: Central and In alkaline solutions containing both feiro- and 
. ferripotassium cyanide the sheet metals were dipped 
into the electrolyte; the potential was measured first 
.without current; .the electrode was then anodically 
polarised while the electrolyte was well stirred, and the 
current density was raised, and the potential was deter¬ 
mined inthe usual way. 

Weare on this occasion interested only in the results 
obtained with "the metals platinum, gold, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, and copper. The polarisation phenomena varied 
tp an extraordinary degree with the experimental condi¬ 
tions. When the electrolyte was a neutrat solution with a 
; total, content (of ferropotassium cyanide -Mempotasemm 
' w cyanide) of 0*5 mol., whilst the ratio K^FeGyg: K 3 FeCy6 
v ; : in the solutionwas 25175 nr 75 *25, the potential found, 
When the current was not-fidwing, with platinum and gold 
t electrodes was the oxidation: potential of: the respective 
solntion, whUst much less noble potentials were observed 
'With iron, cobalt, nickel, and copper; these latter po- 
/ \ tentials gradually became more noble, v however. The 
; v ' latter electrodes at the same time became covered with; 
films of their sparely soluble ferrocyanogen compounds. 
Thus geld ;and platinum were completely passive in 
nentral solutions, whilst iron, nickel, cobalt, and: copper 
behaved at; first-: like soluble electrodes which gradually 
: became .covered with surface films and assumed the : 
nobler, passive potential. When the electrodes were now 
anodically polarised, gold and platinum too showed the 
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Small polarisation ^dueto changes in concentration), whilst 
an extraordinarily mtense polarisation was noticed on the 
other electrodes, which were covered with surface films. 
The current density-potential carves observed with iron, 
nickel, and platinum m neutral solutions - sue reproduced 
Hr Fig. 4. We see how very strong the polarisations are 
in the first two cases (anodes with surface films) compared 
with the concentration polarisation of the platinum anode. 

The aspect changed very materially when the same 
solution of terro- and ferricyanide was tendered o’i N 
alkaline by the . addition of KOH. In this solution not 
only gold and platinum But also Hon, cobalt, nickel, and 
copper marked, when not under current,, the oxidation 
potential of the electrolyte; the appearance of a surface 
film was no longer noticeable in any case; all the metals 
remained perfectly bright. When the electrodes were 
anodically polarised in this instance, the same small con¬ 
centration polarisation was shown by all the metals except 
iron. Iron yet indicated in the alkaline solution a pro¬ 
nounced polarisation which could considerably be 
disfuished, it is true, by increasing the alkalinity of the 
electrolyte and by raising the temperature,. bat which 
could .never be reduced to the low values measured at the 




other metals. In these experiments, however, the eye 
could not discern the formation .of. any surface film on 
the iron. - But the film was visible when the experiment 
was made in a o*oi N alkaline solution. In this solution 
the iron electrode marked, a short while after immersion, 
a potential which was by 8 millivolts less noble than the 
oxidation potential of the solution. Within half an hour, 
however, the iron potential had risen to this value, while 
the electrode, became covered with a faintly discernible 
layer of Prussian blne, whicb was gradually decomposed 
by the alkali of the electrolyte and converted into an oxide 
film. This oxide film .could only be seen in some spots; ; 
the rest of -the surface, apjieared tjuite bright,: Under; 
anodic current tiffs electiode gave a stillhigher ^leHrsation ; 
than had beennoticedinthe cKiN alkaline solution/ The 
existence of an ipvtisible .oxide film, had,/however, ;tp^he:. 
presumedahoin, more.atrqngly alkaline idlutibiis,since^ 
the polarisation- was gradually seen tot increase in them : 
When the current intensity "was kept - constant and the 
electrolyte remained unchanged. ThuS iaa o*i N alka¬ 
line ' solution,' fsjgv the polarisation", rOse, at* 0*002 
amp./cm. 4 , id 265 minutes from 90 ,up. to 134 millivolts^ ^ 
These observations indicate that in. all probability the 
passivity of the iron electrode .In alkaline ferro-ferri- 
cyanide solutions was also doe u? the. formation of an oxide 

film,- -V 1 ■ ■ -■ X* ’■*' 1 ' ' r "- 

On tike contrary, the passivity of electrodes which 
showed merely concentration-polarisation fn alkaline 
solutions could not be attributed to an oxidefilra of similar ; 
kind as with the iron electrode. This was concluded, in 
the first instance, from the non-observance of any in¬ 
creasing polarisation, and further ' from the following 
experiments:— ■ , V ~ ; 

When by suitable previous treatment a very thin trans- 
lucid oxide film had been produced on electrodes of nickel 
or cobalt, these electrodes showed, in alkaline ferro-ferri- 
cyanide solutions, at once the same polarisation pheno¬ 
mena of the same order of magnitude as Hon electrodes. 
If, therefore, the passivity had on nickel, cobalt, and the 
other metals which were not. polarizable in alkaline 
electrolytes, been caused by the same kind of oxide layers, 
this passivity should have called forth an intensified 
polarisation. As this was not the case, we should have 
heen forced—provided we declined to abandon the surface 
layer as cause of the polarisation—toassume that these 
snrface.filras responsible for the passivity were good com- 
ductors, capable indeed of impeding the emission of 
cations, but not of opposing any resistance to the passage, 
of the current. The existence of such well-conducting 
films is, however, extremely improbable, since tike oxide 
skins formed by purely chemical means introduced a con¬ 
siderable polarisation. . * , - , 

If, in spite of that, it should be suggested that the pas-' 
sivity films were of the same kind as those chemically, 
prepared, but of so insignificant a thickness that they 
could not give rise to any. pronounced polarisation, we 
should have to imagine that the oxidations of ferrocyantde 

in the oxide* layer. We could**not conceive then, how¬ 
ever, why such peroxides, whose existence we ehould have 
to assume for. the different metals gold, platinum,: nickel, 
cobalt, and copper in alkaline solutions, should all be able 
to effect the oxidation of the ferrocyanide at the same 
potential and with the same velocity. , On account of this, 
equality of the potential, at which the oxidation of the 
ferro-ferricyanlde solutions is taking place with different; 
metals, we shall have iosupposc that there is no oxide 
film on these metals (which cannot anodically be polarised), 
but; that these metallic surfaces are in perfect contact with 
the electrolyte. Since therefore the presumption, of oxide 
films does not afford any Unstrained explanation of the 
cause of the passivity of platinum, gold, nickel, cobalt,, 
and copper, Jt appears apposite. to trace their passivity 
back to a retardation in the emission of cations consequent 
upon the charge of the anode with oxygen. . 

Such oxygen charges.must doubtless exist, to judge; 
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from the position of the potentials of the anodes in the 
anodic .oxidation of ferroferripotassiura cyanide solutions. 
We must further suppose these charges to be stronger in 
alkaline than In neutral'solutions, since they roust be in 
equilibrium with the concentration of the hydroxyl Ions in 
the electrolyte, /the last-mentioned fact was proved by 
Fredenhagen {Zeit. Anorgan. Chem., xxix., 396] by com¬ 
paring the potentials . of alkaline ferro-ferripotassiUm 
cyanide solutions with the potentials of oxygen electrodes 
in alkali solutions of equal concentrations. -• It resulted 
that the former potentials were more noble than the latter 
(oxygen) potentials, and that this potential difference in¬ 
creased with increasing alkali concentration of the electro¬ 
lyte. That shows that the oxygen pressure acting upon an 
electrode immersed in an alkaline ferro-femcyanide 
solution is likewise increased by the higher alkaline con¬ 
centration, of the electrolyte. 4 The pressure is materially 
smaller in a neutral ferro-ferricyanide solution than in an 
alkaline solution; " Thus, it comes about that nickel, 
cobalt, and copper are still able to emit cations into the 
electrolyte in neutral ferro-ferricyanide solutions; but that/ 
the rate oflon formation has practically dwindled to zero 
In alkaline , solutions, . owing to the increased oxygen 
charge. In the case of iron the rate at which ions Can be 
formed is likewise much diminished In alkaline solutions. 
It is yet sufficient though to cause the formation of oxide 
films.. The passivity- phenomena of the experiments 
described mainly depend Upon the special position of the 
ferro-ferripotassium cyanide potential, and it. is entirely 
Within the range of possibility that, at more noble paten-. 
tlals„the metals examined would show a very different 
behaviour. , - V * 

The question in which way the oxygen charge of the 
anode impedes the.emission of cations" from the anode; 
cannot yet beanaWered. If we assume with .‘O. Sackur 
{Zeit. Blektrochem., 1904, x M 841), as well as with F. 
Haber and J. Zawadsky {Zeit. Physik. Chem igxx* 
lxxviii., 228), that the primary process Of the anodic 
polarisation of a metallic electrode signifies in evfery case, 
and therefore also in the, case of a soluble anode, the dis¬ 
charge of the anions, then the passivity phenomena which 
we have been discussing would have to be considered 
from the same point of view as the retardation of the dis¬ 
charge of halogen ions from platinum electrodes- It has 
long been recognised (compare E. Muller, Zeit. Eiektro - 
Chem., igoo, vi., 573; igot, vii,, 750 ; 1902, viiu, 424; 
Luther and Brislee, Zeit. Phys.Chem., 1903, xlv., 2i6; 
Boricke, Zeit. Elektrochem190$, xi., 71Pfleiderer, 
-Zeit. PHys. Chem 1909, xlix*), that, especially with smooth 
platinum, the discharge of the halogens from solutions of 
the halides takes place at potentials which are materially 
more noble than we should expect from the position of 
the equilibrium potentials of the halogens in the respective 
solutions. / ' r 

- (To be continued). . 


The P^ysleal iSociisty^AnfitOkl Exhlbttlbh.r-Tblisl 
Exhibition, which is to be held on Tuesday f thaifith mst., 
at the Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, will 
be open in both the, afternoon (from 3 to 6 p.m.) and in 
the evening (from 7 to 10 p.m.). Prof* The Hon- R. rJ. 
Strutt, F.R.S., will give a Discourse at 4.30^ "Spiral 
Electric Discharges’*; and Mr* Louis Brennan, C.B., 
will show some experiments with Soap" Films at S.30 p.ra. 
Some thirty firms will be, exhibiting, and there will also be 
certain experimental demonstrations. We understand that 
invitations have’been given.to the Institution -of Electrical 
Engineer*/ the-Institution of Mechanical Engineers/ the. 
Fatad&y Society, the Optical Society,; and the Rsntgen 
Society* Admission- in all cases Will be by ticket-only, 
and therefore, Members of the Societies just mentioned 
(including also the Physical Society) desirmgto attend the 
Exhibition should apply to the Secretary of the Society to 
which they belong. , -/ / 


THE AMMONIA SYSTEM OF ACIDS, BASES, 

- ' , AND SALTS.* 1 

/ By REWARD C. FRANKLIN. 

I. Introduction . 

I. The Properties 0/ Liquid Ammonia.' —The many striking 
analogies between liquid ammonia and water as electro¬ 
lytic Solvents have been emphasised by the writer and his 
co-workers in papers which have appeared from time to 
time during the past decade. In all those properties which 
give to water its unique position among solvents; such as 
its abnormally high boiling-point, its high specific heat, 
its high heat of volatilisation; its high critical temperature 
Und pressure, its high association constant, its, high di¬ 
electric constant, and its low boiling-point elevation con¬ 
stant, Its power as an electrolytic solvent, and the futility 
with which.it forms, compounds with salts, liquid ammonia 
shows a remarkable similarity to water, ~ 

While the boiling-pomt of liquid ammonia is. 33*46° 
below zero (Gibbs* fount. Am. Chem. Soc., 1905, xxvii., 
8 $t * Franklin, Ann. PAys.,1907, [4], xxiv., 367), It 
still appears abnormally high when compared With the 
boiling temperatures of phosphine, arsine, stibine, methane, 
ethylene, hydrogen sulphide, hydrochloric acid, &c. The 
specific heat bf liquid ammonia (Elleau and Ennis, t foum. 
Frank- Inst., 98, cxlv., 189 ; Dieterici, Zeit. Kdlteind, 
1904) and the heat of fusion (Fourcrand and Massol, 
Compies Rendus, 1902, cxxxiv., 653, 743) of the solid, are 
greater than the corresponding constants for water or any' 
other known substance, while its heat of volatilisation 
(Elleau and Ennis, loc. cit .; Franklin and Kraus,, yearn. 
Pkys. Chem., 1907, xi., 553; Dieterici; loc. $i*.) with the 
one exception of water, is the highest of any known liquid. 
The critical temperature Of ammonia is abnormally htgh; 
and its critical pressure—the more characterise constant 
—is higher than that of any other liquid exceptingwater. 
Ammonia is an associated liquid; (Franklin and Kraus,. 
Am. Chem. y&um+i i8gg, xxi., 14; Walden, Zeit-Pkys. 
Chem.y 19x1, Ixx., 599), and its dielectric constant 
{Goodwin and Thomson, PAyr, Rev., 1899, viit, 38;' 
Coolidge, Wied. Ann.i 1899, box., 125), though' much 
below that of water, is still high when compared with 
that of non-electrolytic solvents. Its boiling-point eleva-' 
tion constant is the lowest of any known .liquid, namely,. 
3*4 (Franklin and Kraus, Aw. Chem. youm., 1898, xx. r 
836), as compared with 5*2 for water. In its tendency,to' 
unite with salts and other compounds, it probably exceeds 
water, since salts with ammonia of crystallisation are 
perhaps even more numerously recorded in the literature' 
than are salts with water of crystallisation. As a solvent 
for salts it is generally much inferior to water (Franklin 
and Kraus, Ibid.; 1898, xx., 820), though some salts, for" 
example the iodides and bromides of mercury, lead, and 
silver, dissolve very much mote abundanityin ammonia 
than they do In water, and it far surpasses the latter 
solvent, m its ability to dissolve the compounds of carbon. 
Finally, it exhibits; conspicuous power as an ionising sol¬ 
vent (Note x), the more dilute ammonia solutions 3133*5° 
being very much better conductors of electricity than 
aqueous solutions of -the same concentration at x8°. 

II. Meiathetic Reactions between Ordinary Acids, Bases, 

and Salts in Liquid Ammonia Solutions . .; 

2. Reactions between Sdts.^ The general resembtace 
between ammonia and water, outlined above; ted Frankkn 
and Kraus to inquire whether ordinary metatheric reactions 
take place in the fornier solvent as they do in die hitter. 
Such was found to be the case (Am. Ckim.fpvfn,, 1899, 
xxi., i)j with the interesting difference; that, as a result of 
variations in the order of solubilities in ammonia as com¬ 
pared with water, certain reactions take place in the 
former solvent which-do not occur in the latter, or they. 

* From American Chemical foutnat&Mi,, No. 4. 
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maty even proceed in opposite directions in the two solvents* 
As examples may be mentioned the separation of the sul¬ 
phides of the alkaline earths as white precipitates when 
liquid ammonia solutions of soluble salts of these metals 
and ammonium sulphide are brought together, and the pre¬ 
cipitation of an alkaline earth chloride when a solution 
of a soluble salt of any one of these metals is acted 
upon by a solution of a soluble chloride. The equation 
aAgNOg+BaCI 2 * Ba(N 0 3 ) 2 +• 2 AgCl read from left to 
right, represents the familiar action between silver nitrate 
and barium chloride in aqueous solution., Read from right 
to left it represents the aption of silver chloride on barium 
nitrate in solution in liquid ammonia. Barium chloride is 
but slightly soluble in liquid ammonia, while the other 
-threesalm arfe readily soluble. 

3. Reactions between Acids and Bases*—At first thought 
it may .seem absurd to speak of adds existing in ammonia 
solutions and reacting therein with bases. Ammonia 
is frequently referred teas a base, and everyone knows 
that acids uriite with ammonia to form the familiar am¬ 
monium salts. The fact, however, is to be emphasised 
that ammonia is pot a base, that it is only in the presence 
of water that ammonia exhibits basic properties* and that 
in consequence the dry liquid behaves almost, if not quite, : 
ES' indifferently as water itself towards the ordinary indi¬ 
cators. Now it is an important fact that many ammonium 
salts of both oxygen acids and halogen adds dissolve freely 
in the liquid ammonia to form solutions which show certain 
truly acid properties, as follows:—First, they discharge 
the fed colour of liquid ammonia solutions of phenol* 
phthalein which have been rendered alkaline by the 
addition of a small quantity of a base; second, solutions of 
.ammonium salts in ammonia attack sodium, potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, zinc, arid cadmium, with the evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen and the formation of the respective 
metallic salts in accordance with the general equation 
M-f-NH^Ac 'm MAc + NH 3 4-H ; third, many metallic 
oxides and certain basic salts—all the members of which 
two classes of compounds are practically insoluble in am¬ 
monia—dissolve in liquid ammonia solutions of ammonium 
salts. For example, Divers (Phil, Trans*, 1873, clxiii., 
359} found sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, and 
the oxides of cobalt, copper, lead, magnesium, mercury, 
cadmium, and zinc to be soluble in liquid ammonia solu¬ 
tions of ammonium nitrate (Note a). The writer has con¬ 
firmed most of these results ef Divers* and has also, 
observed the solubility of spme of these hydroxides and 
oxides in solutions of; ammonium salts other than . the 
nitrate*. It therefore appears that bases dissolve in am-, 
monk solutions of ainriioribm salts (Note 3) in a manner 
analogous to the solution of insoluble bases in aqueouB 
acid solutions, as indicated, for example, by the familiar 
equations— f ; ? ' v, , 

: NaOH>NH 4 CI^NaCl+|IaO^Nk 3 
Ca{OH)a+^HH4N0 3 - Ca(NO$)a+2tt 2 Q+aNH 3 
for two of the above, mentioned bases. 

* Even in water solutions the acid properties of ammonium 
salts are frequently in evidence, as, for example, in the 
well known cases Of the solubility of metallic zinc and 
magnesium, and of certain metallic oxides, hydroxides, 
and carbonates, in aqueous solutions of ammonium salts. 
Especially interesting and significant in this connection, 
as will be discussed in detail m a subsequent paper, is the 
conversion of the so-called merenriammohium compounds 
into normal mercuric salts by the action of ammonium salts 
in aqueous solutions. s 

The reactions which have just been described as taking 
place in liquid ammonia differ in no essential respects from ! 
the familiar metathetic reactions in aqueous solutions. 
They are reactions between the ordinary oxygen acids; 
bases, and salts and the halogen acids and salts, taking 
place in a solvent other than water, a field of study that 
has received considerable attention from Neumann and 
his stndent8 (Ber. t 1910, xliii., 313; Rohland, ZtiU Anorg. 
ghem*, 1898, xviii.ji 32a). 


. Notes . 

x. Cady, youm. Phys, Chem. t 1897, i., 707; Franklin 
and Kraus, Am, Ckem, Jonm,, 1900, xxiii., 277 ; Franklin 
and Cady, Joum, Am* Ckem . Soc, t 1904, xxvi., 499; 
Franklin ana Kraus, Ibid, % 1905, xxvii., 191; Franklin, 
Zeit, Phys, Ckem,, 1909, lxix., 272. . 

It will be observed that it is the hydrides of the first or 
typical members of the fifth and sixth groups of the Periodic 
System which show conspicuous power as electrolytic sol¬ 
vents. The hydrides of the other members of thesegroups 
(hydrogen sulphide, phosphorus hydride, &c.) show scarcely 
a trace of such properties. Of the. members of the seventh 
group, Steele, Archibald, and Macintosh have shriwn that 
hydrochloric acid, hydrohromiq acid, and hydriodic acid 
show some considerable power of forming electrolytic 
solutions. Such relationships,, together, with the fafctthat 
the discovery of fluorine was made possible to Mbissan by 
the observation that potassium fluoride dissolves in liquid 
hydrofluoric acid to form a> conducting solution, suggests 
that hydrofluoric acid may be as powering dr possibly even 
more powerful an ionising agent than water itself, Some 
of these considerations, together with the facts of its 
abnormally high boiling-point, its evident association even 
in the gaseous state, its power of uniting with fluorides as 
hydrofluoric acid of crystallisation, led the writer, some 
years ago, to make some preliminary experiments on liquid 
hydrofluoric acid in the hope that he might see his way 
to a more extended investigation of liquid hydrofluoric 
acid as an electrolytic solvent. These preliminary experi¬ 
ments on anhydrous hydrofluoric acid showed it to possess 
strong solvent powers. Potassium fluoride, sodium fluoride, 
potassium chloride, sodium bromide, sodium nitrate, sodium 
chlorate, potassium bromate, acetamide, urea, and potas¬ 
sium sulphate, are abundantly soluble; silver cyanide, 
barium fluoride, and copper chloride appear to dissolve to 
some extent ; while calcium fluoride* copper sulphate, 
copper nitrate, ferrous chloride, mercuric oxide, lead 
fluoride, and metallic magnesium, are. insoluble. 

a. The so-called Divers liquid, it is to be observed,.is 
simply a concentrated solution of ammonium nitrate in 
liquid ammonia. The fact that the solution exists at 
ordinary temperatures at atmospheric pressure is explained 
as the result of the lowering of thp vapour tension of the 
solvent by the large amount of ammonium nitrate in sold- 
turn (Kuriloff, Zeit, Phys, Ckem., 1898, xxvv, 108; Divers, 
Ibid 1898, rxxvi., 436). ; **’:'[ V*„ „ ‘vv , - ' 

3. The acid properties of ammonium salts in liquid 
ammonia solutions urns made evident suggest that, analor 
gously, in water solutions of hydrochloric acid the hydrogen 
ion may be associated with water as OH3+. Three 
hydrates of hydrochloric acid of the respective formulae 
HCI.3H2O, HCL2H2O, and HCl.HaO are known (Rupert, 
youm,Ami Chetm Soc., xxxi*, 851). - Of the latter com¬ 
pound it is interesting to note that Rupert; reports it sis a 
M white crystalline substanceresembling ammonium chloride 

. ip general character.*j . .-r'y 

. : L o ; , (To be continued). , 


Fluorsulphonlc Acid and its Salts.—Wilhelm Tranbe. 
—Ammonium fluoride reacts energetically yrfck sulphur 
trioxide, giving a crystalline product, the ammonium salt 
of fluorsulphonic acid, FSO3NH4. The same salt may be 
obtained by dissolving . ammonium fluoride in fuming 
sulphuric acid, and the free acid may be obtained by dis¬ 
tilling the solution. On treating the solution with alcoholic 
ammonia and evaporating off the alcohol, ammonium 
fluorsulphonate is formed, and fluorsulphonates are also 
obtained when dry fluorides are heated with pyrosulphates. 
They are decomposed by hearing with alkalis, but the acid 
is much more stable towards hydrolysing agents than the 
analogous cblorsulphonic acid. When salts of fluorsul¬ 
phonic acid are heated with 99 per cent sulphuric acid in a 
platinum dish fitted with an upright platinum condenser a 
good yield of the free acid is obtained.— Berichte, xlvh, 
To. xz. 




THE J SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

{From Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

A New Lamp for Ultra-VigleT Rats. 

MM. Bitlon-DagueTre, Niedard, and Fontaine have just 
invented a new mercury vapour lamp which acts com¬ 
pletely immersed in water and can only work in water. 
The light* rich in ultra-violet rays, emitted by this lamp 
does not heat the objects placed near the luminous source. 
.This particular would permit, an inflammable film to 
remain indefinitely in proximity with the lamp without 
taking fire. 

Jupiter’s White Spot; 

The astronomers who study the physical constitution of 
Jupiter have not yet managed to agree as to the nature of 
a spot that for "a long tithe went under the name of the 
« red $pdt; M , and "which is now white. This mysterious 
spot has the aspect of an enormous swelling. It occupies 
an important region of , the southern hemisphere of the 
Jovian planet. The extent of this spot is exceedingly vast. 
It is about 42,000 kilometres in length. It is very prob- 
_ably formed by gaseous condensations, for the ^surface of 
Jupifef Is sfillih a primordial gaseous or liquid state. 
Contradictory hypotheses have, been formed about it* 
Certain scientists see ro this spot of Jupiter a first conti¬ 
nent, in formation a thin pellicule that, is cooling on the 
surface of the immense and majestic .planet. Other astro¬ 
physicists think that this spot is merely constituted by a 
condensation in the vaporous envelope of Jupiter, An 
astronomer of the Observatory of Copenhagen, M. Hans 
Lan, has just published the result of his observations on 
Jupiterred spot,' 1 ’ ~ According to this astronomer the 
visible surface of Jupiter is composed of a vaporous enve¬ 
lope, the gakes of which are perhaps very mudi condensed 
and form a light yellow layer, with a great power of reflec¬ 
tion. Above this is spread a thin layer, which appears to 
exercise a strong absorption on the under layer. In this 
very fluid middle formed of clouds and vapours, the spot 
may be considered, says M. Hans Lan, as a hot lake in 
the, deep layers of the gaseous envelope. The temperature 
qf the spot must be much higher than that of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions. So masses of gas, veritable currents of 
metals .or metalloids fall into it. Its form varies under 
these influences, but for some years past the red colouring 
has decreased, the spot has gradually grown pale. J It is at 
present of a j brilliant white. The tropical perturbations of 
-the austral hemisphere of Jupiter seem to have an influence 
On the spot. These perturbations push it from west, to 
east»_and M. Qadnissel, astronomer at the Flammarion 
Observatory at Juvisy, has signalled an average advance of 
about one degree a day. For M* QuSnissel the Spot is a 
solidification' of the Jovian surface. This, is not the 
opinion of M; Hans Lan* The Danish astronomer states 
that the disjunction of the spots on Jupiter recalls fhat of 
the spots on the .sun; theit brilliancy varies with the 
, activity of the suO and especially with its magnetic phe- 
- noraeaa* These variations of brilliancy have been like¬ 
wise remarked by Mv Fridtjof Le Cbuitre, an astronomer 
of Genfeve. And the gleams that suddenly appear in this 
reddish region may be attributed either to the lighting up 
of the Jovian clouds by some yolcanic eruption or to some 
magnetic aurora of extreme intensify* But the problem 
of the formerly blood-ted spot of Jupiter is not yet solved* 
Is it merely clouds or worlds in a state of formation ? 
Doubtless science will tell us some day what it is. 

; The, World’s Statistic of Telephone. ; 

An interesting statistic- concerning the distribution of 
telephone throughout the whole world has just been pub¬ 
lished by -the Lumtire, Electrique. The total number of 
telephonic stations of Europe, Asia, and.America.was,in 
January, 1912, f2,085,^13,. whereas on January 1, 19}** 
there were only 10,9x9,100 telephones* ; It was in America 
that the number of stations increased to such an extent in 
one'year; 760,000 more telephones as compared with an 


increase of only 200,000 apparatus in Europe; The United 
States have the .greatest number of telephones of any 
country in the world, with 8,357,625 apparatus* for . a 
population of 92,174,000 inhabitants; that is to say, a 
telephone post for every 11 inhabitants.' Canada follows 
next with 23 inhabitants per post and a number of 302,759 
telephones. Amongst European countries, Denmark holds 
the first, place with 107,153. apparatus for 2,589,000 
inhabitants, x telephone for every 24 Danes* Sweden and 
Norway occupy the second and third place* Switzerland, 
comes, next with 41 inhabitants per telephonic station; 
Germany is the fifth with 1,154,518 telephones, or one 
apparatus for 56 inhabitants..' England comea-mext, 
followed closely by Luxembourg* Iceland, and Hol&od. 
France occupies miserably the tenth place :in the European"— 
statistic, with 260,998 telephonic posts; that is to-say, 
one apparatus for .150 Frenchmen. The two last ranks are 
held py BuIgaria, ;Greece* and Bosnia-Herzegovina, that 
have only one telephonic, apparatus'at the disposition of 
from 1500 to 2000 inhabitants; The ten. towns of the whole 
World that are best provided for as far as is concerned the 
number:of installed' telephones are, with the exception of 
Stockholm^ ah'American. At , Los Angeles, at Ban „ 
Francisco, and at Stockholm there is one telephone per 
4J inhabitants, which seems almost incredible, hut is in 
reality rigorously exact* >■" „ % V " * '• ' > 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

: ROYAL SOCIETY.;- , . . ; 

Ordinary Meetings November aoth x 1913. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

Papers were read as follows" , 

u On MeduUosa pusilla.” . By Dr. D* H. Scott, 
Fqr*Sec,R.S. »• ? -* r 

u Neuro-muscular Structures in the Heart.” By Prof. 

A. F. S* Kent. . . * , ■’ * -' r; ' : 

u Alleged * Excretion of Creatine f in Carbohydrate 
Starvation.” By George Graham and B. P. Poulton. 

x. The presence of aceto-acetic acid always causes an . 
error in the estimation of creatinine, and the error increases 
with increasing amounts of aceto-acetic. acid. As the 
result of this error the estimation of creatinine will be too. 
low. This error is not eliminated if the diluted urine is 
allowed to stand for varying lengths of time beforemaking 
the readings. ‘, 

2- The aceto-acetic acid is removed in the estimation of 
creatinine+creatine, and does not cause any error. 

3. As the creatinine figure is too low and the creatinine , 
+ creatine figure is correct, it will appear that creatine 
has been excreted. : ■ 1 ■ i . 

■ 4.: Acetone andoxybutyric add, if "present in amounts' 
comparable to those which’ usually occur in brine, produce : 
practically no error in the estimation of creatinine. 

5. A simple and reliable method has been devised for 
removing aceto-acetic acid, preliminary to the estimation 
of creatinine* 

6* In our experiments a carbohydrate-free diet did not 
cause the excretion of any creatine. , - ^ 

“Origin and Destiny of Cholesterol in the Animal/ 
Organism. Part XI. The Cholesterol Content.of Crowing 
Chickens under different Diets . By J. A. Gardner and 
P. El Lander, - *■. *■ ' 

In this paper the authors give an account of determina¬ 
tions of the cholesterol and cholesterol ester content of 
chickens at various stages of growth and under diets con¬ 
taining different amounts of cholesterol, with: a'view to 
ascertaining whether; cholesterol can, to any extent, be 
synthesised in the organism from ; proteins, fats, or 
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carbohydrates.. The results, appear to show that the 
cholesterol content of the growing chicks depends on the 
sterol content of the diets* but the figures give no indication 
that* under the conditions of experiment, cholesterol is 
synthesised, during growth. 

The authors consider that the results obtained r taken in 
conjunction with the fact previously discovered* that in the 
differentiation of the ovum into the complex aggregates of 
cells constituting the chick no formation of cholesterol, 
takes plaqe, appear to support the view formerly expressed 
t^at cholesterol is not readily synthesised in the organism. 

“ Contributions to the Biochemistry of Growth^ On ih$ 
Lipoids of Transplantable Turnouts of -the Mouse tend the 
Rat”. By W. E.Buliock and W; Cramer. 1 . ,/,, 



Anniversary Dinner, December ist, 1913. 

i A very large company of eminent men of science was 
present: at the anniversary dinner held in the Evening of 
December 1st 1 at the fg&tel Mfitropole, at which the new 
President* Sir William Crookes, O.M., presided. Among 
those who accepted invitations to be present were :— - 

; The American Ambassador* Sir Archibald Geflrie, the 
Greek Minister, Sir John Simon, Lord Desart, Lord 
Sumner* Sir Joseph Larmor, M.P. s Sir William Ramsay, 
.Sir Aston Webb; SirOttver Lodge t Sir E. Ray Lankeater. 
Sir Henry Miers* Sir Francis Yotmghnsband, Sir David 
Gill, the Horn Thotnas Mackenzie (High Commissioner 
for New Zealand)* the Dean of St. Pam’s, the- Bean of 
Westminster, the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, Sir-Newton Moore (Agent. General for 
Western Australia), Sir TbomasEUiott, Sir Frederick 
Treves, Sir Francis Laking. Sir Ronald Ross, Sir Alfred 
Kempe, Sir J, Crichton-Browne r Mr. J. H; Balfour. 
Browne, Sir Laurence Gomme, Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Sir 
Charles Parsons, Sir William Abney, Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir 
Thomas Barlow. Sir George Robertson, Sir John Murray, 
Sir Mackenzie Davidson, Sir David Ferrier, Mr. Justice 
Pickford, Lord Onslow, Sir Alfred Keogh, Sir Thomas 
Holderness, Sir Alfred , Ewing, Sir Reginald Custance, Sir 
-Wlfitam Tilden, Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, Sir John 
Bradford, .Sir Andrew Noble, Sir John Thornycroft, Sir 
Edward^ Troup, Sir Hercules Read, Sir Sydney Olivier, 
Professor A. Schuster. Sir William Schlicb, Sir H. 
Hbwarth, the Rev. Dr. Bonney,Dr, A. Smith Woodward, 
and Professor E. H* Starling. 

. After the usual Joyal Toasts, the American Ambas¬ 
sador, in proposing the toast of “The Royal Society, 4 * 
spoke of the change which; had come into the world by 
reason of the activities that that venerable society had! 
fostered—a change even in our day. Let anyone think, 
for instance* what it was' to live in the pre-Darwinian 
era as compared with what if was to live jn the poat- 
Darwinian eta. For his part;, he thanked God he was 
bprn no earlier than. he was. , (Laughter). J. With the rich 
flowering 6f science, however* had come a. bankruptcy of 
great literature. He left it to them to say whether these 
two contemporary phenomena bore the relation of cause 
and effect; By great literature* of course, he meant not 
the mere conveying of information, but the great art which 
used life and thought for its raw materials, and used it 
With such insight that they called it inspiration, arid with 
such deft artistry that they called it genius. Might not the 
explanation of this bankruptcy of great literature be that the 
rise of science, which had changed all our outlook on the 
world, and had for the first time made us feel at home in 
this life and unafraid, had for the moment thrown men of 
great artistic power somewhat out Of the use of their 
powers ? It was a pleasing thought to suppose that some 
member of that society, or some similar body, might make 
a new ere also by the production of great literature, because 
the great literature of the future must take account of and 
must be shaped by their view of life under the dispensation 
Of men of science* (Cheers). 


The Government and Scientific Problems. 

The President said he’felt it impossible to express his 
sense of the distinction they bad conferred on him by 
electing .him as their President—the highest reward that 
/could fall toithe lot of an English scientific man., , The 
Society’s aims ate well known to all present, but possibly 
their needs are not quite so famlwar. They are in the not 
uncommon position, of requiring large annual sums to 
supplement their comparatively small income,' which is 
entirely devoted to the furtherance of scientific knowledge. 
They have had generous benefactors in the .past, end. every 
year the Government places a certain sum of money at 
their disposal. But they could advantageously dispense, 
In aid of investigation, very much larger giants thanare 
now hr their gift* and they can promise mos^ enthusiastic 
gratitude to the. frirtmtate possessor/of wealth who isyet 
tQ cbme. foxward with in offer to double or; trehIe their 
income. t ' ,v Jr -".J ” ./'V. ! J 

During the past year they bad been consulted By'the 
Government 1 op , many Scientific problems* and they -were- 
gratified by the assurance that their advice had been of 
practical yahfe. They had appointed a sub-committee to 
prepjate the reports of the scientific work of the Terra Nova 
Antarctic/Expedition* andtoadinimsterthe sum of £17,500 
set aside by the Mansion House Committee for. that pur¬ 
pose./ The Society bad also made/ari investigation into 
the cause and prevention of glass workers’ cataract* and 
had appointed a committee to administer the small amount 
of funds granted by the Government for that purpose. 
They were also proceeding to revise the main features of 
the magnetic survey of the British Isles, arid had appointed 
a small committee for that purpose. ' ' 

"... From his earliest days the Royal Society exerted on him 
Ja stimulating influence. It was in 1856—sixty-three years 
ago—that he first attended a Meeting in the Society’s 
Rooms at Somerset House, More than fifty years 
ago he was elected a Fellow* and in November* 
1863, he was received into the Society by Sir Edward 
Sabine, and he signed the noted book of Signatures. On 
the same page as his own occurred the names ofBjr V^ijliam 
Huggins, Sir Archibald GeikferSic, Charlea 
David Livingstone^ ; Sir William Flower,; 

Jenner, Lord, Tennyson^ and. Sir, John Evau^jfl MB 
had the extreme honour 0? : being the orily chemist 
the exception of Sir Humphry Davy—whohad occupied the. 
Presidential Chair. He had watched die development; of 
chemistry from the stages of observation and classification to 
the deductive stage of the Newtonian method. He saw now 
with inward eye, -howadvances in science research depended 
upon absolute, accuracy of observation; measurement, 
expression, reasoning,' and. on scrupulous veracity com¬ 
bined with the widest tolerance of new ideas* And he saw 
the disdain of scientific teaching—which used to be a 
characteristic of our /industrial leaders—slowly and surely 
vanishing. This disdain had been replaced by a keen belief 
in pure research. ~ 

After referring to modern progress, be said:*— “How 
extraordinary it is that we have not yet realised that con- 
ceivability is not the limit of possibility; that the true 
opposite of belief in a theory or a fact js not disbelief but 
doubt, Uncertainty* suspension of judgment. 9 ’ 

“I wonder,” continued Sir William, “what parallel of 
our appalling ignoranco our grandchildren will quote in 
eighty years’ time ? What obvious phenomena are over- 
looked, arid what inferences .and generalisations/ are 
awaiting another Newton ? The keen sense of failure, the 
memory of disappointment 1 arid -of errors must ever 
accompany the pursuit oL knowledge. Despair, is close 
behind us—enough that it never looks us Jo the face. But 
it is unnecessary for me to tell you that it is the work itself 
that comes first; not thereward. No rejoicings in praise 
or profit rival the joy of sustained effort* patient labour, 
even if success does not come at tbeendto crpwn the toil* 
But it is the approbation of the Royal Society that, is, 
indeed, my‘exceeding great reward.’? * 1 
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Sir Joseph Larmqr, in proposing the toast of " The 
Retiring President,” referred to the high literary qualities 
which Sir Archibald Geikie had combined with profound 
scientific work, and which had brought the Royal Society 
into honour and appreciation in circles, in which perhaps 
the hard strenuous routine of difficult scientific work might 
not have been appreciated' on its merits alone. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, in responding, said it was not 
merely an honour, to have occupied the chair which was 
filled by Mewton, Sir Humphry Davy, Hooker, Huxley, 
Kelvin, and Lister. It had been to him, a source,of the 
most intense enjoyment and alSt* a great revelation of 
human nature, chiefly on the pleasant side. It was a 
great pleasure, indeed, to cultivate,friendships with such 
men as Sir Joseph Latmor himself,.. Sir-Alfred Ketnpe, Sir 
Rose Bradford, Prof. Schuster,; and alt the men with whom 
he bad been associated. In the Council. He was;deeply 
indebted to the Royal Society* The only regret which , be 
had 1 to express was that the; hope with Which he entered 
upon his Presidency had not been realised, that somehow 
or other by benefactions—he never looked very much to 
1 the. State, JN anything ^langhteri-^by donation*, or „b& 
^quests, fheRoyal '’Society would have been in possession 
■ bf such a iom, apart;klt ogether from , its ordinary income 
and expenditure, as would enable it to ; carry om, initiate, 
and support investigation which at present, for want of 
funds/ if was absolutely unable to do., : That had been only 
partially fulfilled. The Society ought to be in possession 
of a sum of, say, ^robo a year which.it could do what it 
liked With. He was thinking over these matters when Sir 
James Caird, of Dundee, sent him a cheque for £5°oo, 
expressing the hope that it might possibly be of nse in 
cheapening radium, but fortunately coupled it With this 
stipulation, “ or with any other branch of research which 
the Society might think it useful to devote if to.” Sir J. 
Caird" had been so good as to agree that the fund should 
be named the " James Caird Fund for Physical Research.”; 
That was the sort of fund they wanted—a fund which 
should not be restricted to any one thing. .(Cheers). 

. The President next proposed 11 The Medallists,” whose 
name^ were received with cheers by the company, He l 
prefaced his.speech with a few personal remarks, in the 
course of which he said he hardly dared hoph to rival hie 
great predecessor, who, by his personal qualities no less 
than by his intellectual attainments, had won ;the esteem 
and affection of all who had come in contact with him. 
(Gheers). ' . & 

Sir Ray Lankester, in responding, expressed the thanks 
of the medallists for the toast which had been honoured. 
He was very proud to be associated in. so doing with the 
distinguished men to whom medals had that day. been 
, awarded. Most’ of, them were his lifelong friends and 
associates. In the Sylvester Medallist of the year, Dr, 
Glaisher, he met an old schoolfellow. They were at 
school together when Colet’s School stood near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. They both owed much- to the fact that St. 
Paul’s'was an old-fashioned day school where they were 
little ■troubled with evening work and had leisure to follow 
their favourite’ stttd«k'at home, . Theywere’ all grateful 
for the generous appreciation of their efforts. The Royal 
. Society had been an Alma Mater to him fromhisboyhood. 
He had profound reverence for its purpose and .method, 
and pride in its incomparable achievements. (Cheers). 

Prof., HarolO Dixon, who also : responded, said the 
medallists felt that the honour bad been paid to them not 
so much for their own personal achievements, but because 
they had tried to encourage others tp seek out new know: 
ledgh.. They all rejoiced m that impersonal recognition of 
their work*. ■ - ~ , 

Sir , David , Gill, in proposing- the toast of " The 
Gaests,”saidthey realised thathi the American Ambassador 
they had a man who had. helped to promote those inter¬ 
national relations in science which were so important for 
. its progress. In coupling the toast with the name of Lord 
Sumner, he said theyoffered him their warmest congratu¬ 
lations on the recent honour conferred oh him. They also j 


congratulated the highest Court of Appeal in the land, on a 
valuable acquisition to its ranks. 

Lord Sumner* in responding, said that never before 
had he seen assembled in one room so many of the im¬ 
mortals of our race, and never before had he met somany 
seekers after truth. It was a special pleasure to one of 
his profession, the members of which did not pursue truth 
in their sense of the'word, to come in contact with so dis¬ 
tinguished and ancient a body who devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of truth for its own sake, and knowledge for 
its own sake. 


, ■ CHEMICAL SOCIETY. - - , ; 

' » (Continuedfrom p.269). 

229. u Meikylatlon: ofCeltulose” By William 'Smith 
Denham and Hilda Woodhqusk. (TrjOns^xQX^, 1735). 

Wben alkali-ceIIuIose, prepared by mixing cellulose with 
sufficient *5 per cent solution bf BOdium hydroxide to give 
H mixture in which the proportions of the constituents, are 
represented by the ratlo C^Hio 0 5 ; aNaOH, is treated" with 
excess bf methyl sulphate a methylated cellulose is ob¬ 
tained, which retains the fibrous structure of the^original \ 
material and has the composition represented" by the 
empirical formula Cx 2 Hi 9 O^OMe. If this substance is 
subjected to a repetition of the same treatment the com¬ 
position of the new product is given by the formula 
GeHgO^OMe* whilst; another repetition of the process 
yields a substance the composition which is given by the 
formula CatH3 3 Qr5(OMe)j. All these substances cam • 
ace ty la ted, giving derivatives In which the methyl group 
is still present. The substance CgHgO^OMe has been 
converted into a material which resembles viscose. 

230. “ Structure of the Salts of Nitrophencds.” By 
John Theodore Hewitt, Rhoda Marianne Johnson/ 
and Frank George Pope. (Trans., 1913, 1626). 

Anr attempt has been made to attack the problem of the 
constitution of the nitrophenolates on chemical grounds. 
The sodium derivatives of true phenols react in absolute 
alcoholic solution with ethyl chloroacetate at water-bath 
temperatures, giving ethyl aryloxyacetates. Even 2:4:6- 
tribromophenol is not sterically hindered, but 0- and 
p-nitrophenols dbnot react; under the conditions mentioned. 
Sodium m-riitrophenolate, however, gives a- good yield of 
ethyl «»nitrophenoxyacetate. • ‘ 

. The nitro-group in the nitrophenolates, is evidently also 
affected; whilst sodium methoxide reduces nitrobenzene 
to azoxybenzene and nitroanisole. to azoxyanisole, the 
nitrophenols are not converted into azoxyphenols. . 

231. " Neutral and Add Oxalates ofPoidssttm? 1 By 
Harold Hartley, Julien Drugman, Charles Archi¬ 
bald Vlieland, and Robert Bourdillgn. (Trans., 1913* 

174 ?)• - 

. A further study has been made of the equilibrium of' die 
system potassium hydroxide-oxalic acid-water, confirming 
in; the main the results of previous investigators, but: ex¬ 
plaining same discrepancies j a th^rr work, for example, the 
anomalous solubility curve of the neutral oxalate, , the 
degree of hydration of potassium hydrogen oxalate; and 
the transition temperature of the two modifications of the 
latter salt. A crystallographic examination has been made 
of tetrapotassium dihydrogen oxalate, and of a twinned 
form of thb ineutral oxalate. T ‘ 

232. “ Adiabatic and Isothermal Compressibilities of 
some Ltqmds between OneandTw Atmospheres Pressure ” 
By Daniel.Tyrer. ; (Trans., ,1913,1675).‘ J 

A method is described by which the adiabatic com¬ 
pressibility of a liquid can be accurately determined at a 
pressure bf x to 2 atmospheres..; This consists in principle: 
of compressing the liquid contained in a suitable vessel 
and observing directly the volume change'which occurs, 
m a calibrated capillary tube. Measurements have been 
made over a temperature changeiof c 6 tp the boifing-poin 
for the following nine liquidsEther, chloroform , carbo 
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tetrachloride, benzene, toluene, chlorobenzene, carbon 
disulphide, ethyl alcohol, and water. 

By aid of the following thermodynamic equation values 
have been obtained for the isothermal compressibility: — . 

t(~Y 

. g a* g -f- ■ . V 

where is the isothermal compressibility, a the adiabatic 
compressibility, T the temperature on the absolute scale, 
v is the specific volume, J the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, and Cp is the specific heat at constant pressure. The 
results are compared with the few results already deter¬ 
mined by the direct method at low pressures, and a fairly 
good agreement is found. 

- 2 33* “ The Constitution of Aconitine .” By Oscar 

Lisle Brady, ( Trans ,, 1913,1821). 

’ A detailed description of work of which a preliminary 
account has already appeared (Pros., 1912, xxviii,, 289). 

, '234, “ Methylation of Quercetin.” By Arthur George 
Perto^ (Proas?, 19*3, 1632)- 

Although owing to the presence: of an hydroxyl group 
adjacent to the carbonyl group It has r not hitherto been 
considered possible fully to methylate quercetin by means 
of methyl iodide and alkali, no difficulty in reality exists 
in preparing a quantity of quercetin pentameihyl ether by 
this methcS, provided that an excess of the reagents is 
employed. This substance is to be found dissolved in the 
aqueous Hquidobtained when the product of the reaction 
is diluted with water, and may be separated therefrom by 
treatment with salt. Small amounts of substances soluble 
in ether are simultaneously produced, namely, methyl - 
quercetin ietramethyl ether , C20H20O7, yellow needles 
(m. p. .184—185*), which yields an acetyl derivative, 
CaaHigOyAc, colourless needles (m* p. iy8-ri8o°), and a 
ytllowpotassium salt, decomposed by water, and methyl ■ 
quercetin pentameihyl ether , colourless needles 

(tm p. 213-7-215°), By hydrolysis the former gives 
methylphloroglucinolmonometbyl ether {Trans., 1900, 
Ixxvii., 1318) and veratric acid, whereas from the latter a 
substance considered to be methoxymetkylfisetol dimethyl 
ether; colourless needles (m. p. 148—149 0 ) (compare Herzig, 
Ber 1909, xlii., 155), and veratric acid are produced, - 

235. “Absorption Spectra of Various Derivatives of 

Aniline ,, Phenol, andBenz aldehyde. n By John Edward 
POrvis. {Trans., 19x3* 1^38). \ -7 ■ ■ ., 

A comparative study has been made of the absorption 
spectra of the vapours and alcoholic solutions of 0-, m-, 
and £-bromoanilme, 0-, )»-, and^-iodoamline, 2 ; 4-di- 
chloroanilme, £-bromophenol, £-iodophendl, 2 : 4 : 6-tri- 
chlorophenot, 2 ; 4 : 6-ttfbromophenol, ’ m-aminophenol, 
wt-dimethylammophenol, £-arainobenzaldehyde, and p-di- 
raethylaminobenzaldehyde. - ' 

236, “Chemistry of the Glutaconic, Acids, part VIIT. 
6 ?Phenylgiuiacontc Add and the : frPkenyla-methylglvim- 
conic Acids.” ' By Jocelyn Field Thorpe and Arthur 
Samvel Wood. {Trans., 1913,1569). 

8-Phenyl-fl-methylglutaconic acid has been isolated in 
three distinct modifications, which can be represented by 
the following formiilse;— 


rtpt^CMe- CQ^q 

CPh ^CH:C{OH) >U 

(I.) 


rpti =sCMe'COaH 
CP11 ^CHa-CO-NHPH 

m 

CPh ^CH^C(OH) >:>NPh 

■ . ' - (HI-) 

The treats --labile acid is converted into the sodium salt 
of the «r-labile acid by alkali hydroxide,. and both the 
m-labile acid and the fraws-labile acid are converted into 
the normal acid by hydrochloric acid. The hydroxy- 
anhydride is converted into the normal acid by boiling 
water and into the ctVlabile acidby alkali in the presence: 
of casein. The three modifications of tb£ acid are readily ■ 
distinguished by the aid of their barium saltsV . > " - ; , 

The acids of this type readily undergo decomposition , 
when boiled with dilute mineral acids, and yield . Ihe ; 
corresponding hydrocarbon, thus: — 


•CH*CO a H 
cJHPh ’ 


2C0 i 4* 


•CH’COaH 

(£-Phenylglutaconic acid). 


ch* 

L 


2 H 3 

(iwPropenylbefazene). 


237. “ The Chemistry of the Glutaconic Acids. Part IX. 

A Method for Distinguishing between the Esters of the 
Normal and Labile Adde By Jocelyn Field „ Thorpe , 
and Arthur Samuel Wood. {Trans., 1913, 1579). 

The ester of a labile acid can he readily distinguished 
from its normal isomeride by the capacity it possesses of ; 
forming a condensation product with ethyl sbdiocyano- \ 
acetate; thus the labile ethyl ester of /3-methylglutacomc 
acid forms the condensation product (I.) to the extent of 
60 per cent, whereas the corresponding normal ester under - 
similar conditions yields no trace of this substance 

CH'CQaEt CH a ‘CO*Bt 

dwe • C H (GN) * CO a Et 
tjjHa'CQ a Et 

• . / J' :: '■ 


CMc 


CH*‘C0 a Et 

(Labile ester.) 


CHa-COeH 

dMe'Crii-COjH 

^H 2 -C.O a H 
' ■' («.) 


- The condensation, product yields $ 0 -dmeihylpropanetri- 
carboxylic acid (11.) on hydrolysis,‘and derivatives of this 
compound have been prepared. Several normal esters 
of the series were investigated, but were found fo yield no 
trace of a condensation product., formal ethyl gluta- 
donate, which is capable of passing, with considerable^ 
ease, into derivatives of the unstable labile ester, yields - 
with ethyl sodiocyanoacetate about 5 per cent of the con¬ 
densation product (IIL) from which ’isobutane-ayy'-tri¬ 
carboxylic add (I Vi) can be isolated on hydrolysis 

cH;c6 a Et , v <SH-CO*Et 

h* ch ■ < . 


COsH'CMe 

I! 

CPh 

Ahj-COsH 

<fra«i-Labile acid, 

m. p. 155°)* 


;CMe:CO a H 

AfiPh 

CH-COaH 
(Normal acid, 
w.-p. «cP), 


CMe’CO^H 


1 


Ph 


CH 2 ;COaH 
(cw-Labile acid, 
Ha. p. to 8 *>.' 

The trans-lMle acid is Stable towards acetyl chloride, 
but both the normal acid and the m-labile acid are con¬ 
verted by this reagent into the hydroxy-anhydride (I.) 
(m. p, 94°), which yields the anilic acid (II.) (m. p. 143?), 
and tee bydroxy-anil (IIL) (m.,p. 216°) with aniline. 


A 

^H-COaEt ; 

(Normal ester.) 


CHa'COaEt 
(Labile ester) 


, CHa*CGaEt 

Jhch 

(WcOjEt 


CH{CN)*C0 2 Et 


CH,-COaH 

(IV.) 


*38. The Chemistry of the Glutaconic Acid. . Part X. 
The Alkylations of the Ethereal Salts.” By Jocelyn 
Field Thorpe 1 and Arthur' Samvel Wood. (Trans 
*9*3. *753)- ~ / ‘ 

The formation of alkyl derivatives from esters of the 
glutaconic acids is controlled by the following generalisa¬ 
tions :— 

1* The formation of the sodium derivative of an ester 
of a glutaconic acid, and hence the formation of an alkyl 
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derivative* takes place through the labile form of the ester 
alone. , 

, a. The normal esters, as each, do not react with sodium 
ethoxide. 

3. The formation of a sodium derivative of a normal 
ester is therefore dependent on the tendency for the ester 
to pass into the labile modification under the experimental 
conditions employed. 

■ 4. The formation of a sodium derivative from a normal 
ester of a. monoalkylated dicarboxylic acid involves die 1 
passage of the mobile hydrogen atom to the carbonyl 
system not affected by the substituting group. The second 
alkyl group therefore enters on the carbon atom of the 
three-carbon system most remote from that Rearing the 
existing alkyl group. ' 

5. Those esters which contain two or three potentially 

mobile hydrogen atoms v can be made to yield dialkyl 
derivatives having , the alkyl groupson the same carbon 
atom by alkylating them under conditions which prevent 
the passage of the labile monoalkyl derivative, which is 
first formed, into its normal isomeride. This can be 
effected by^the- presence of excess b£ sodium ethoxide 
throughout ihe alkyiation. , V j ; ■ 

6. ^Esters, although they may have the labile structure, 

will not react with sodium ethoxide if the nature of the 
groups Carried by the, carbon atoms of the three-carbon 
system is such as to prevent fixe movement of the hydrogen 
atom within tha molecule. : ., ' , t 1 

239. “ TheFormationand Reactions of Imino-cotnpounds. 
Part XVIII. The Condensation of cycto Hexanones with 
Cyanoacetamide Involving the Displacement of an AlkyL 
Group.” By Jocelyn Pield Thorpe and Arthur 
Samuel Wood. (Trans, y 1913* 1586). 

Whereas ^methyteyc/obexanohe and 4 - methylcycfo- 
hexanone yield condensation products with cyanoacetamide 
from which ^methylcylohexane-x : x-diace tic acid ( I.) and 
4-methylcyclohexane-x : i-diacetic acid (II.) can be pre¬ 
pared in large quantify, 2 -methykyr/obexanone and 
x : 3<dimethykycZphexane-4-one condense with the amide 
to form cyc&hexanfc-i ; r diacetic acid (III.) and 4-methyl- 
cycfobexane-i; x-dtacetic acid (II.) respectively. 


rH ^CHMe*CH^ r .CH 3 'CO a H 
CH a ^ u<; CHvCO a H 

(I.) : . 

CHj*COaH 

GI1Me< C H? ' C H 3 ^ < CHv C0 x H 

(ii.) 

. ^^^CHa-CHa^^CH^COaH 

/ _ an.) . 

Since great care was taken to use these ketones in a 
very pure form, it follows that the presence of the methyl 
group in the 2-position inhibits condensation, but that the 
tendency for the formation ofa condensation product is 
so considerable.that it is effected through the displacement 
of this group, probably pis methyl alcohol;. 1 > ' * 

The by-products formed to the extent of about xo per, 
cent in the reactions, between the ketones and cyano¬ 
acetamide are the cyano-imides (IV.) formed in accordance 
with the equation > 

CNCH-COv 

CN'CHa-CO-NHa 4 X 

CORa -> CR a >NH+H a O+NH 3 
CNrGHa’CO'NHa 1 / 

, CN-CH-CiX , 

/ X ^ • (IV.) - ’ ■ / ' 

240. *« The Replacement oj Alkyl Groups in Tertiary 
Aromatic Bases. 9 * By Jocelyn Field Thorpe and Arthur 
Samuel Wood. (Trans., 1913,1601). 

, Experiments are described, showing the unsuitability of 
the bases, diethyl- and dimethyl aniline for the purpose of 
eliminating hydiogen haloid from substances capable of 
patting with these elements* If is shown, for example, 


that there is always a tendency for the base to combia e 
with the halogen derivative, forming a quaternary salt, and 
that when once this salt informed a decomposition repre¬ 
sented by the equation— s 

Ph-NRaBr •' Ph*N‘R 

I ’ -» I + RBr 

CH a R*CH‘CO a Ef CH a R*CH*CO a Et 

(Quaternary salt). 

ensues on heating. 

In the case of those substances which are not capable 
of eliminating hydrogen haloid, the formation 01 the 
quaternary salt and its decomposition in accordance with 
the equation— ' 

Ph*RR a Br Ph*N-R. 

£ I + . R?r 

. CHaCOaEt „> r CH a *CO a Et 

is quickly completed* : ' 

The reactions between the dialkylanilines and both, tri- 
methylene bromide and ethylene dibromide are also 

-.described;'',' '' v >' . \ <■ . : _ 4 ; 

241. “ Coumaranone Derivatives. Part It. The Consti¬ 
tution of Ethyl Coumarmanecarboxylate” By Richard 
WilliAm Merriman. {Trans., 1913, 1838). 

Several distinct observations indicate that ethyl 
CQumaranonecaxboxylate normally exists te - the enolic 

form C6 H 4 <^q”^ 5C* GO a Et. (a) During many subse¬ 
quent attempts to prepare the phenylhydrazone described 
in Part.I. (Trans., igii, xcix., 911) an isomeric sub¬ 
stance, C6 H 4 < c ^ nh ^ jjpyiC^COzEt, was always ob¬ 
tained. (6) An oxime could not be isolated; . (c) Exactly 
one equivalent of sodium hydroxide was required to 
neutralise the ester, (d) It reacts towards Grignard’s 
reagent entirely in the enolic form. . (a) The absorption 
curves of the ester and its acetyl derivative are practically 
identical. The addition of alkali completely alters the 
character of the absorption spectrum. This, fact has been 
explained by the modification of Hantzsch’s theory pro¬ 
posed by Brannigsn, Macbeih, and Stewart (Trans., *9x3, 
ciii,, 415). ' 3 . ’’ ' 

o -Carbamylpkenoxy acetic add,-*— , 

\ NH^C0'C6H 4 *0*CH a -C0 a H, 
was prepared during this investigation. , 

242. 41 Coumaranone Derivatives . Part- III. Acylazo- 
derivatives of Count aranonecar boxy lie. Acid ” By Richard 
William Merriman. (Trans., 1913, 1845). ■ 

\ Benzeneazocarbonylcoumaranone,— 

c^CcjoHj^ c : co ‘ N:NH »» 

and its phenyl hydrazbne,— 

C5H 4 <^;^ . NHPH^CI^‘CO*N:NPh 

(Part t; Treats., 19x1, xeix., gri), have been, subjected to- 
further investigation, the results of which confirm the 
formulae assigned to them. 

Ah acetate and metallic derivatives of benzeneazo- 
carbonyIcoumaranone have been prepared. By reducing 
an alkaline solution of the orange azo-compound .with 
zinc dust the colourless hydrazo-derivative,—- 

C6H 4 <^>CH-CO-NH-NHPh, 

was obtained. When Stannous chloride or sodium hypo-; 
sulphite was used as the reducing agent, the azo-group 
was broken, with the liberation of aniline* , , 

The red azophenylhydrazone also forms an acetate and 
metallic derivatives. This phenylhydrazone is extremely 
resistant towards all hydrolytic agents, except fuming 
hydrobromic acid, which converts it into the .parent azo¬ 
compound. / ■ ■' 

Similar colourless hydrazo-compounds, orange azo- 
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compounds, and red , hydrazonfesof the latter have been 
prepaired by /using the three tolylhydrazmes in place of 
phenylhydrazine* 

The.-absorption spectra of the above compounds have 
been measured and .compared with those of s-benzoyl- 
phenylhydrazine, NHBz-NHPh, and Fischer’s benzoyl- 
azobenzene, NBztNPh. 

243. “The Dynamic* of Bleaching™ By, Sybney 
Herbert Higgins. (Trans., 1913, 1816). 

Experiments oh the bleaching of linen cloth containing 
a. large excess of colouring matter, by means of very dilute 
bleaching powder solution, show that the bleaching action 
proceeds in accordance with the equation HOCi~HCI>fO, 
and is thus a unimolecnlar reaction. ' ; i 1 

The influence of adding lime-water or hydrochloric acid 
. to the bleaching solution was also studied*. . 

' <Ta be continued^. , ' v■ 

: . INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. 3 ' V , 

At a_ meeting of : the Institute of Chemistry held at the 
Imperial-College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, on Wednesday, November 26, the second 
lecture oh, ^The Research Chemist in the Works, .with 
Special Reference to the Textile Industry ” was .delivered 
by. Mr. W, P. Dreaper, F.I.C. Dr. George McGowan, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, v :, 

Continuing his "subject, the lecturer called attention to 
the importance of a knowledge of, theory, and illustrated 
this point specially, by a reference ta the work done in con¬ 
nection with the presence of stains and 4 oss of strength 
experienced bn the storage of certain silk goods. This 
was found to be due to the free sulphuric acid. Only a 
knowledge of theory had suggested wby this could be 
present in cases where this acid had never been Used in 
any process of manufacture. The so-called “ neutral salt 
reaction n had offered a solution to this problem, and has 
relieved the dyer from constant blame. . 

The British aniline dye industry had recently made 
remarkable progress, -and its products were even being 
sold in Germany. The future would see considerable 
expansion m this reviving industry. ' 

The work of the textile chemist was further illustrated 
by reference, to the manufacture of crepe de chine, and the 
part played by the chemist in the production of the “ crape 55 
effect^ and its retention through subsequent processes of 
-manufacture. . v 

. Dealing generally with the subject of embossing, atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the evolution of what was known as 
mourning crape, with its extremely complicated process of 
manufactured Some fifty years ago a Tottenham weaver 
attempted to improve upoh the product as then imported 
from China, which was of the nature of a rough silk 
material. This weaver attemptedto make It more realistic 
by representing bn its surface “the tears of the mourners**, 
This was accomplished by passing the cloth and a long 
lengthof fishing net through, a pair of rollers. This original 
design can be detected upon' the modern products; although 
in almost every other respect the manufacture has changed. 
Under modem conditions the chemist is required td direct 
every step from the raw material to the final waterproofing 
process. 

The processes of bleaching cotton, as used to-day, were 
then described and illustrated by samples, and the principles 
involved in dyeing, finishing, and printing fabrics were 
touched on. - 

When the chemist produced results in the laboratory and 
desired to see them reproduced on a large scale, it was 
essential that he should be in a position to Indicate to the 
engineer the nature of the machinery required; better still, 
to submit a design for the same. The method of attack 
adopted by the chemist was so essentially different, in its 
direction and hature, from that adopted by the engineer 
that this alone justified his presence in any works, ft also 
Refined the relative position of the chemist and engineer; 


it was sometimes necessary for the chemist to retain 
control of certain industrial processes which had emanated 
from the laboratory,. especially when these were more 
dependent upon chemical factors than .mechanical or 
electrical pnes; thus the chemist became,directly involved 
in working conditions and industrial operations. 

The influence of the chemist on the choice of . raw 
materials should be greatly extended. 'This point,had 
received attention in certain quarters. The South African 
Government still recommended the use of a sheep-dip 
which seriously reduced the value of South African wobl 
and gave great trouble in subsequent manufacture. This 
matter had been repeatedlyhmught to tlieir hotice. ; s . , 

In conclusion, it was pointed oat tha<a rigidly chemical 
training was an insufficient' equipment, fbr the modern 
investigator. He would either. - find bimselfwprkfng over; 
iPng periods in other directions, or failing; .tto” follow/up 
investigations just f when,- they becatthe interesting. and.: 
profitable. ; Given a suitable subject almost every thing 1 
depended upon atteptipn to detail* - .* \ ' \ - v ^ 

’ For the right, man properlyrtrained 'the textile industry 
offered, a good opening, when theworker concerned him- 
?elf with problems hf general-interest rather than with 
factory detail, the matching of colours; and the like. Many 
chemists wasted their early years of research oh matters 
which, although important in themselves, led nowhere, 
This should be avoided whenever possible, * 

The lecture was Hlustratad by examples of machinery , 
used, samples of textile materials in the intermediate stages 
of manufacture, and actual demonstrations of hand, block, 
and spray printing. , ’^ 


- - CORRESPONDENCE. 

GALLIUM:. ITS WIDE DISTRIBUTION,, Sc.' 

To the Editor of the Chemical News* 

Sir, —Two French chemists have recently observed the 
presence of gallium in commercial aluminium, and it has 
been announced as a new discovery (Boulanger and 
Bardet, Academy of Sciences, 1 October, 27,1913; Chem* 
News, cviii*, 232). I feel it is necessary to call attention 
to the fact that the presence of gallium m alumi Am was 
first observed by the late Prof/ Sir Walter N. Hanley and 
myself as far hack as 1897 (Trans* Chem * Soc*, 1897, 

p. 547 )* - 

It may interest Mr. F. H, Loring (Chem. News, cviii. 
247) to know that during the years 1895—g, the presence 
of gallium was also discovered in iron, in many iron ores, 
in siderite, aluminous minerals, manganese ores, very 
many silicates and other minerals, in dust from various 
sources, &c., and in meteorites, and its presence in die sun 
was also established. It is, in fact, one of the most widely 
distributed elements, hut in no case has it been discovered, 
in large quantity. ’ ' -* ’ 

I have recently, aftet an interval of nearly ten years in 
which research has been practically impossible, begun a 
search for the richest source of gallium.—I am, &c., > 

. Hugh Ramage* 

Technical Institute, Norwich. 

THE NEW AMERICAN DUTY TARIFF/ ... 

To the Editor of the Chemical News . 

Sir,—A s We are still receiving enquiries from manu¬ 
facturers and others, it is evident that many business' 
houses are still unfamiliar with the duties now payable on 
the goods in which they are concerned. 

It may interest your readers' to know that we still have 
a certain number of copies left, and we would be very 
pleased to supply these free of .charge for such time as our 
stock lasts.—We are, &c., . . 

Davies, Turner, & Co., Ltd. 

Foreign Carriers, 

53, Lime Street, E.C* 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. ; 

Outlines of Mineralogy. By Greville A. J. Cole, 
London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1913* 

This book is intended chiefly for students of. geology, and 
will serve them .excellently as an introductory course in 
mineralogy,. The characters of minerals are described in 
Part I M which contains a short outline of the principles of 
crystallography, and also a clear account of methods of 
investigating the optical characters of minerals. In the 
second part,of the book the minerals are fest classified as 
ores of .the-elements , aryariged according to the ,periodic 
system, and then comparatively full dataare given, of the 
individual minerals. • i* 1 f \,/ 'v 

ATreatise oH Quantitative Inofgmic-Analy sis with Special 
r Reference to the Analysts of Clays f Silicates, andptemed 
Minerals . Vol. L . By J. W. M£llor, D.Sc. London* 
/Charles Griffin,and Qo; r Xtd^ 1913;,;/ ,. ’ ; , - , l t 

Those . chemists. who '..are; specially: 'interested iri ? the 
analysis of ^ employed, ux the ceramic 

industries should not fail to get a copy of this work, which 
wiri at r bnfce take jits place in scientific literature as the 
standard work on the subject. The author’s experience in 
the Testing Bepartment ofthe CormtyFottciy Laboratory, 
Staffordshire, hasgiven him unique opportunities of testing 
different methods and working out schemes for the analysis 
of silicates, &c., and many of the processes described have, 
been/employed for years, after having been modified in 
accordance with the experience of students in the analytical 
classes and of the professional staff. The author has also 
kept pace with the ever-growing mass of literature on the 
subject; .$nd/in extensive footnotes gives an enormous 
number tif references to English and foreign periodicals. 
He writes in a graphic style, and is a great believer injthe 
value of paying attention to the smallest details. The 
causes of faulty results in analytical work and want of 
agreeement between the-results of different workers are 
very helpfully discussed. 

Quantitative Analysts in Practice , By John Waddell, 
B,A. (Dalhousie University); 13.Sc. (London), Ph;D. 
(Heidelberg), B.Sc. (Edinburgh). London: J. and A^ 

. Churchill. 1913. 

The. methods described in, this text-book of quantitative 
analysis have been selected as being suitable for the 
elementary work both of technical students and of those 
who are intending to devote themselves to the pure science. 
They include some gravimetric methods for common 
metals and acid radicles, such as Ba, Mg, 01,,S0 4 , and 
also the analysis of complex substances; such as lime¬ 
stones, clays* &c. The electrolytic determination of 
copper is described, as well as some volumetric methods 
and . their applications to certain Ores/ The author lays 
great stress uppntherieed for, forethought and economy of 
time; and the actual times necessary, for bach analysis 
and in some cases for the separate steps of it are stated. 
Thus, although accuracy Is given first place as the aim 
which should be pre-eminent in the student’s mind, he xs 
kept up to the,mark as regards speed, and the book will 
' provide a specially good training for technical analysts. 

The Chemical Trade., Pitman's Specialised pofres^mdence 
; Books. London, Bath, and W York: Sir Isaac 
' Pitman and Sons, Ltd; 

This liitiebook will provide the shorthand writer or,typist 
who is in a chemist’s office with a certain amount of 
materiai by means of which he can make himself 
acquainted' with ,the terms, die,,* enaiployed’ ui the business. 
It contains more than.forty,letters and market reports 
dealing with the chemical industries, marked off, in. twenties 
for the purposes of dictation, and if the. shorthand typist 
studies them carefully and follows the editor’s advice 


regarding the setting but of. statistical matter on a' type¬ 
writer, the working out of calculations involving the English 
and metric systems and similar details 1 , he. will increase 
bis efficiency and add to bis chance of promotion to a more 
responsible position. It is pointed put that a knowledge 
qf the science is most valuable, to enable him to correct 
errors bn the part of his employer, and he is given, perhaps 
unintentionally, at least one chance of performing the 
same office for his text-book. 


CHEMICAL -KOTICES FROU FOREIGN 
/ ;/:;/;. SOURCES. \ 

Note,—AH degrees of temperature are Centigrade tinless, otherwise' 
expressed. - ;J *; " ; - . v ,, 

Comptes Rendus Hebdmadaircs des Stances des VAcademie 
ass Sciences. Yok cIvik, No; -tfv October 20, ^913. 

,, Tbisnamber containsna Chemical matter. - • ? * V 1 - 

BericHie der Deutschm Chemischen Gesellschaft . 
v / ■ ’/ , Vol. xivL, No. 12,1913. - 

Titrimetric determination of Fluorine.—Alfred 
Gieeff,—A solution of . ferric chloride produces a white 
crystalline precipitate of general formula [FeFg] X 3 in 
neutral aqueous solutions of alkali fluorides. Sodium iron 
fluoride is only very Biightly soluble in water, and does not 
give the characteristic red colouration with sulphooyamdes. 
To determine floor ineo-sgrm.of the substance are dis¬ 
solved in 25 cc* of hot water, about 25 grins. of sodium 
chloride are added to the cooled solution, and about 5 cc. 
of sulpbocyanide solution. The solution istbentif rated 
with iron chloride solution till it becomes pale yellow; 
Ten cc. of alcohol and ro cc. of ether are added, and more 
iron chloride solution is carefully run in until after shaking 
and allowing to stand the red colouration still, persists. 
Every molecule of FeCI 3 used corresponds to six molecules 
of NaF. The solution of fluoride used must be neutral to 
pbenolphthaleinr Solutions of sodium siliedflubride or of 
acid sodium fluoride-must first be treated with caustic 
soda, when the neutral fluoride will Be obtained:— '' ' t > 
NaaSiFg.-k 4NaOH w 6NaF + 3iO a +2H«O t 
NaF.HF+NaOH«2NaF+H a O. 

Action, of Sulphur Trioxide, on Salts ^-Wilhelm 
Traube.—When sodium xhloride. is,subjected to the action 
of sulphur Hrioride the product is'the sodium salt of 

V ■ , -*■ • ; J ■ ■" ,Oa.S:GNa 

chlorpyrosulpbohic acid, NaCl+2S0 3 ** >O V 
■ ' - ■ .; / -■ ' O a .S.CI 

Sodium chlorsulphonate, NaCIS0 3 , is Undoubtedly formed 
as an intermediate product. Sodium fluoride gives with 
sulphur trioxide addition products, which are quite different 
from those obtained from the chlorides * Their aqueous 
solutions are neutral, and they do riot givefhe reactions of 
either hydrofluoric or sulphuric acids. These salts are 
derived from fluosulphonic acid-/ Nitrites absorb S0 3 , 
giving salts of nitrosotrisulphonic acid, *.g», N0a(S0 3 ) 3 Na, 
and persulphatesbehave similarly, the products beingprob- 
ably perpyrosulphates, KaSa08-F2S0 3 *ICS 3 O6.O*.^CNsK.; 
. Aromatic Compounds .containing Selenium,—R. 
Lesser and R. Weiss.—When thienyl chloride or phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride acts on diphenyl diselenide, di-o- 
carboxyflic acid, besides the chloride, an adffitfori ptodhe 

of formula ^^e^CeH^CG.Cl^; Is obtained. This in-.. 

dicates that the group Se.Se possesses:very strongly basic 
properties and is capable of forming saUs. ;The authors 
have prepared a series Of indigoid dys$ derived from 3- 
oxyselenonaphthene,and also a number-of, condensation 
products of the latter, chiefly with aldehydes. 
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Meetings for the Week. 


Cerium Dioxide as Contact Substance in Organic 
Combustions.—Julias Bekk.—Cerium dioxide acts as a 
catalyst in the combustion of gases, and it can conveniently 
be used in quantitative experiments by Dennstedt’s method. 
Asbestos impregnated with the oxide is prepared by 
soaking pure asbestos in a concentrated solution of cerous 
nitrate and then igniting* 

Separation of Halogen Hydride by Phosphorus 
Pentoxide.—H. Lecher. — Phosphorus pentoxide acts 
energetically as a catalyst in the separation of halogen 
hydrides- Thus, if benzoyl chloride is warmed with excess 
of naphthalene no reaction occurs, but if a small quantity 
of phosphorus pentoxide is added, HC1 is at once evolved, 
'ana a 90 per cent yield of a • and /3-naphthyl phenyl ketone 
is obtained- Only small quantities of the catalyst are 
needed and large,amounts have an unfavourable effect. 
One drawback of the hew catalyst is the high temperature 
at which the reactions occur, 

Atomic Weight of yttrium,—R. J. Meyer and M. 
Weinheber,—The authors have carried out a new series of 
atomic weight determinations as follows!—They dissolved 
the oxide in a little ;mtric acid in a platinum dish, added 
rather more than the calculated amount of sulphuric acid, 
and evaporated "to crystallisation. The octohydrate, 
Y2(SD 4 ) 3 4- 8H2O, then separated in dear monoclimc 
crystals. The mothetrliqUor was then poured off and the 
crystals washed with ice-water and tnen dehydrated by 
heating to 306 —460°/ The anhydride thus obtained was 
dissolved in water and the solution evaporated. This 
operation was repeated twice. The crystalline salt thus 
obtained is quite neutral.. Some of it Was weighed in a 
platinum crucible and heated to 400® in an electric furnace, 
and thus dehydrated to constant weight. The sulphate 
was then converted into oxide by heating before the 
blowpipe. The ^results thus obtained agree very well, and 
the most probable value of the atomic weight is 88*7. 

Oxidation of Coals at Moderate Temperatures.— 
K. A. Hofmann* K. Scbqmpelt, and K. Ritter.—The 
authors have already repotted that amorphous coal is 
oxidised by chlorate solutions, made active by means of 
osmium tetroxrde, at the temperature of the water-bath, 
the products being carbon dioxide, mellogen, and mellitic 
acid. In further experiments they have now found that 
carbon is much more readily oxidised at moderate tem¬ 
peratures than has been supposed, -Thus a dilute aqueous 
Solution of calcium hypochlorite acts energetically oh it, 
the products being carbon monoxide and dioxide. 
Amorphous carbon In presence of -alkalis at 120—150° 
gives dark brown and red coltoida, and then yields formate 
and oxalate, andftnallycarbonate. : > 

Preparation of Pure Anhydrous Selenium D ioxide, 
and the Atomic Weight of Selenium. —Josef Jannek 
and Julius Meyer.—Selenium dioxide can readily be. 
oxidised by a mixture of N a 0 4 and oxygen, and no trace 
ofthe hypothetical Se0 3 nor of the acid is formed; The 
H3O4 acts simply as a carrier of oxygen, as in the lead 
chamber process. Between 400° ana .500° Se0 3 can be 
sublimed; unefaan ged, but at/ higher temperatures it is 
decomposed. This method of oxidising selenium provides 
a convenient process for determining the atomic weight of 
selenium. The results obtained are Se®7Q*i58 in air and 
Se=79*141 vacua *. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Royal Institution.—A General Meeting of the Members 
of the Royal Institution was held on the ist insf.; the 
Duke of. Northumberland, President, in the Chair. Mr.’ 
Howard -Marryat and Mr. H.- Gordon" Selfridge were 
elected Members, and Gr. Henri Deslandres (Paris) ;was 
elected an Honorary Member of the institution. The 
Chairman announced the decease of Sir William Preece, a 
Member of the Institution, and a resolution of condolence 
with the femfly was passed. 


Royal Institution.—The following are the lecture 
arrangements at the Royal Institution,.before Easter:--^ 
Prof. H. H. Turner, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
Oxford, a course of experimentally illustrated lectures, 
adapted to a juvenile auditory, on “ A Voyage in Space: 
The Starting Point—Our Earth,” December 27 ; “ The 
Start through the Air,” December 30; “Journeying by 
Telescope,” January z ; “Visits to the-Moon.aod Planets,” 
January 3; “ Our Sun*” January 6 ; “ The Stars,* January 
8. Prof. W. Bateson, Fullerian Professor of Physiology, 
Royal Institution, six lectures on. “ Animals and Plants, 
under Domestication,” Prpf. Sir John H. Biles, three 
lectures on “Modern Shipbuilding—(1J Smooth Water 
Sailing; (2) Ocean Travel; (3) The War Navy.”Mr. 
Arthur H. Smith, two lectures on“ Landscape andNatural 
Objects in Classical Art.” Dr. W. McDougall,two lectures 
on “The Mind of Savage Man (Illustrated by the PSgan 
Tribes of Borneo—(1) His Intellectual Life; (2)His Moral 
and Religious Life;” Prof. Sir Thomas H. Holland, fam 
lectures op “Petroleum Supply from the Geological Point 
of View.” Prof. I. Gollancz, two lectures on “ Hamlet in 
Legend and Drama—(1) The Myth ; (2) The Play.” Prof; 
C. F. Jenkiri, three lectures on “ Heat and Cold.” Dr. C. 
W, Saleeby, two lectures on" The Progress of Eugenics— 

S The First Decade of Modern Eugenics, 1904—14; 

Eugenics To-day—Its Counterfeits, Powers, and 
Problems.” Prof. F. Corder, three lectures on “ Neglected 
Musical Composers— (j) Ludwig Spohr; (2) Henry Bishop; 
(3) Joachim. Raff ” (with Musical Illustrations). Dr. J. A, 
Harker, two lectures on “ The Electric Emissivity of 
Matter—(1) The Metals; (2) Other Substances” (with 
Experimental: Illustrations). Prof. Sir J. J; Thomson, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy* Royal Institution, six 
lectures on “Recent Discoveries in Physical Science.”^ 
The Friday Evening Meetings will commence on January 
23, when Prof. Six James Dewar will deliver a Discourse 
on “ The Coming of Age of the 4 Vacuum Flask;*, * Sue-' 
ceeding Discourses wul probably be given by Mr. Hi 
Wickham Steed, Dr. H. & Hele ShaW, prof., J. Norman 
Collie, Prof. W. A. Bone, Rev. Canon J. O. Hannay 
(M George A. - Birmingham ”), Sir Walter; R.. Lawrence, 
Bart., the Eight Hon. Lord Rayleigh, Prof. J.A. Fleming, 
Prof. SirJ.J. Thomson, DnA. Keith, and other gentlemen. 


MEETINGS FORJTHE WEEK. 

Monday, 8th.—Royal Socicty of Arts, 8. (Cantor Lecture). “ The 
Measurement-of Stresses in Materials and Strnc- 

* . • ' - - tares,”by Prof, E, G. Coker, D.Sc. 

Tuesday, gta.-—BiochefnIcal Society,. 530. (At the Lister, Institute, 
V.' Chelsea Gardens, S;W 0 * 

Wednesday, 10th.—Royal Society of Arts, 8. ** Applications of 
- electricity to Agriculture and Life,’* by T. 

. > - "Thome Baker,... „ , 

Thursday, iith.—Royal Society, intermittent Vision,” by A. Mai- 
-. lock. “ Relations; between (he Crystal Symmetry 
of the Simpler Organic Compounds and their 
- - Molecular Constitution," by W. Wahl. “ Selec- 

1 'j r tiveAh®orption of Ketones,” by G. G. Henderson 

- * •> . and j. M. HCilbron.. “ Absolute Measurements 

* *• * of a Resistance, by a Method based On that of 

- ■’ 1 JLorenr r ” by F. E. Smith. "Determination of 

'■*s - ■' the Electromotive Force Of the Weston Normal 

t Cell in Seinf-absolute Volts,” by A. N. Shaw. 

“Elastic Hysteresis in Steel,” by F. E.Rowett. 

’ “ Simple Formtrf Micro-balance for Determining 
the Densities of Small Quantities of Gases,” by 
- - ’* F. W. Aston. “ ASecond Spectrum of NeOa,” 

by T. R. Merton. 

Friday, 12th.—Alchemical Society, 8.15. (At International Club, 

. Regent Street, S.W.). “Alchemy in China,” by 
Prof. H. Cbatley, B.Sc, , ’ 

JUST PUBLISHED. In Cloth. Pp. i—xxxi + 778, With 3 Coloured 
. Plates and 206 other Illustrations; 

30s. net. A TREATISE ON ao *- 

QUAHTITATIVEINORCANIG ANALYSIS 

With special reference to the Analysis of Clays, Silicates, &o. 

By 4. W. MEL LOR, D.Sc. 

“ Dr. Mellor's book is of the highest value. . . , Well worth the 
mousy "—Journal of Gas Lighting. T 

London; CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Lid., Exeter St., Strand, 
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ANODIC AND CATHODIC RETARDATION . 

. PHENOMENA AND THEIR BEARING UPON THE 
THEORY OF PASSIVITY.* 

- By G. GRUBE (Dresden), 

, (CondudedJrOinp. 273). , * v 

A systematic investigation; by F. Poetster and J. 
Yamasaki (Zeit. E tektrochem , t . 1910, xvL, 321) of -the 
, phenomena which accompany 'the discharge of bromine* 
from neutral and; alkaline potassium bromide solutions, 
had established that the anodic discharge of bromine,ions 
from platinised platinum anodes wasonly then: reversible, 
when; the anpde in question was free from any oxygen 
charge- When, however, the anode was changed with 
; oxygeni be ihat by anodic polarisationor by a liberation 

■ of oxygen durihg the electrolysis of the bromide, the 
‘ discharge Of, the. bromide took place at potentials con- 

siderably raore noble than those one might have expected 
* for the reversible reaction from the observed bromine 
potentials; Thus an oxygen content of fhe platinised 
electrode retards the discharge of the bromine ions, „ 

Quite recently. F. Foerster and F> Herrschei (F. 
Herrschel, " Dissertation,” Leipzig, 19 r2) have also studied 
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tbe retardatiqnbf the iodine discharge from iodidesolations. 
The electrolysis of neutraLand of alkaline solutions. of 
potassium^ iodide, it resulted, did not in general prove 
strictly reversible. The anode showed temporarily in- 
, creasing polarisations, much more intense than concentra¬ 
tion effects, and, this temporary rise of the potential was 
, much greater with smootib platinum , anodes than* with 
platinised anodes. The increase further grew with rising, 
temperature and increasing current density. The polarisa¬ 
tion was further more marked whert r the concentration 
V ratio CpHyCz' of Uie alkaline solution was increased. 

K ; The temperature influence upon the anode potential, as 
well as the_ difference m the potentials with smooth arid 
with platrmsed platinum, can be seen from Fig. 5. The 

* Communication fropi the; Laboratory for Physical Chemistry and 
Electrochemistry of the Technical HighSchool, Dresden. (Translated 
from the German). 1 Contribution to the General Discussion on r “ The 
* Passivity of Metals ^ held before the Faraday Society, Nov. ia, 1513, 




anode potentials are plotted against the electricity quan¬ 
tities expended, measured with a r current intensity of 
x ampere and with smooth and platinised platinum at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures in a solution which was , normal as to 
KI and 0-9 normal as to iodine* .The full curves refer to 
platinised platinum, the dotted'curves to smooth platinum. 
We see that the polarisation is much stronger with the 
smooth platinum, and further that a rise of temperature 
calls forth a material increase in the polarisation. That 
the marked temporary rise in the polarisation,, also with 
the iodine discharge, was indeed due to an oxygen charge 
on the anode, was proved by the comparison between the 
polarisation.of a cathodically pie polarised platinised elec- 
trodeiree from oxygen and the polarisation of Vn anodically 
polarised electrode charged with oxygen. Tfie. result of 
one of these experiments, performed with a solution normal ; 
as tp KI, eg normalas to iodine, at ordinary temperature, 
is reproduced in Fig: 6. ’ We see at once how great the 
increase in the, polarisation is which has been produced by 
charging the anode with oxygen. - 

‘The experiments aUudeil to leaye no more doubt that 
the retardations, which occur when bromine and iodine ate 
discharged from neutral pr alkaline solutions' of bromide 
or iodide, are to be traced back to an oxygen charge on , 
the anode. When looking for an explanation of this, 
interesting phenomenon we shall first have to consider the 
process of the oxygen evolution carefully. This evolution, 
it has long been known, does hot represent a reversible 
process. WhAte* we should expect the evolution to take 



place in 2N-H2SO at a potential «* » -f x*a5 volt, it is so 
much retarded that, at a platinised anode, it does not set 
in before - +1-5 volt, and the potentials have further to , 
be raised when the; evolution is continued. Thus the 
oxygen evolution shows, like the discharge of the halogens, 
a temporary strong rise of the polarisation value. To 
understand this retardation of the anodic oxygen liberation, 
‘we must -assume, following F. FoersterV theory (ZriU 
Phys* Ckem., 1909. brix.^ff), that the potential of the elec-, 
trode depends upon the anodically discharged oxygen which 
forms an unstable primary oxide, PtQ*, with the platinum*■- 
This oxide is soluble in the finely distributed platinum of 
the platinised electrode, and passes, under evolution of 
oxygen, into a more stable lower oxide, PtOperhaps. The 
latter is again soluble in the finely distributed platinum. 
We have now to assume that the rate of decomposition of 
.the primary oxide 1st diminished in the same measure as 
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he concentration of 1 the stable oxide on the surface of the 
electrode increases. , In order then to maintain a constant 
current density, i.e*, in order,always to evolve the same 
amount of oxygen, the concentration of the primary oxide, 
and therefore the anode potential, should increase together 
with increasing formation of the stable oxide on the surface 
of the electrode. I have been able to demonstrate (G. 
Grube, Ztit. EUktrochem., 1910, xvi., 621), by comparative 
potential measurements of the platinum oxides and of 
platinised platinum electrodes (after polarisation in sul¬ 
phuric acid), that the anodic evolution of oxygen from 
platinised, electrodes, so far as it takeB place below the 
anode potential e h « *-r6 volt, is connected with the 
formation and decomposition of the platinum trioxide, so 
that PLO3 would agree with PtO*. For still higher 
potentials,, observed at platinised electrodes* we must, in 
jprder to account for the oxygen evolution* presume the 
intermediation of a still higher oxide, possibly Pt0 4 ._ 

Aft^r bur having thus experimentally demonstrated that 
the retardation of the anodic oxygen evolution can satis- 
factorily he explained by the existence of unstable platinum 
. oxides* it would appear plausible that the retarded halogen 
di&charge frOrn platinum electrodes could be accounted for 
'by the aid of intermediate compounds similar to the 
primary oxides bf platinum/ Luther and Brislee (loc. at.) 
already supposed . that the discharge pf chlorine from 
smooth piatinuro might be secondary, via Some unknown 
intermediate product lying between Cl r and da- If we 
accept the, existence of such a product, by ascribing to 
, platinum a certain solubility foe discharged halogen ions, 
we mtght imagine that the decomposition of unstable pro¬ 
ducts (which are characteristic for the status riascendi of 
the halogens) might be impeded by an oxygen charge on 
the anode In a Similar way as we assumed for the decom¬ 
position of the primary oxides of platinum (characteristic 
for the status nascendi of oxygen). V' 

When we review , the researches which we have been 
discussing with regard rto'their bearing on the theory of 
passivity, the; following main points should be accen¬ 
tuated - ■ 'll/ , * V* ■’ 

"r. It has been proved that the cathodic deposition of 
the iron metals—in itself a slowly-progressing .reaction—» 
canstiU more W retarded to a.considerable extent by the 
simultaneous, deposition of zinc dr of hydrogen* The 
cause of thesb retardations is probably to be fpund in a 
change of the surface of the electrode, the change being 
characterised by the formation of unstable intermediate 
products of higher electrolytic solution pressure than, the 
pure metals possess. ’ ' . ■ • 

.3. The circumstance that cathodic processes can 
materially be retailed by the occurrence of small quantities 
of foreign substances on the electrode lends essential sup* 
port to the assumption that anodic processes may likewise 
be'retarded by the formation 6f oxygen alloys bn the 
anodes* In many cases therefore the cause of the anodic, 
passivity will, not be„a mechanical closure {Coveting up) of 
the electrode surface by, an oxide film, but the formation of 
an alloy consisting ofthe materialof the abode, surface.; 
and of oxygen, this alloy having u a lower electrolytic solu¬ 
tion pressure thhn the pure meul., . 

3. In the electrolytic oxidation of ferropotassium cyanide" 
to ferripotassium cyanide a strong polarisation was always 
observed when the electrodes were surrounded by films of 
f errocyanide hr of oxides. These strong polarisations were 
not found with, platinum* gold, nickel* cobalt,; and copper 
in alkaline solutions. It may. therefore be concluded that; 
in this latter case, the passivity is caused, not by an oxide 
film, but by an oxygen alloy on the,anode*. . 

4. It has been shown that the retardations observed in 
the anodic discharge of the halogens are likewise' to be 
ascribed to alloys of the platinum anodes with oxygen. 

5. It has been exemplified by the anodic evolution of 
oxygen what we have to understand by the passivating 
oxygen, alloys. We may imagine that the oxygen com¬ 
bines to a small extent with the anode material _to form 
oxides, which in their turn form, together with the un¬ 


changed electrode material, solid solutions, and therefore 
one-phase systems of continuously, variable composition 
and likewise variable electrolytic solution pressure. The 
oxide-film theory contrasts with this view, since according 
to that theory the oxide formed would mechanically cover 
and shut off the electrode surface so that oxide - film 
and electrode would form a »two-phase system. The 
oxygen-alloy theory of the passivity thus seeks the cause Of 
the passivity in a change of the chemical properties of the 
anode material, whilst the oxide-film theory finds the 
cause in a change of the mechanical properties of the 
electrode surface. 


THE AMMONIA SYSTEM OF ACIDS, BASES*" 
. AND SALTS-*/ 

By EDWARD C. FRANKLIN. " - , - 

-■* >/ (Continued from p. 274).', " - 

III. Acids t Basis* and Salts of the Ammonia System . \ - 
4. Compounds Related to Ammonia , as the Ordinary 
Oxygen Acids, Bases, and Salts are Belated to Water ,—A 
consideration, of the many points Of resemblance between 
water and liquid ammonia aB electrolytic solvents has led 
the writer to the conception of a system of acids, bases, 
and salts in which .ammonia occupies a position similar to 
that held by water in its relation to the/ordtnary oxygen 
acids, bases, and salts. The compounds bearing such a 
i relationship to ammonia are the acid amides - and imides, 
the metallic amides and imides, and the metallic derivatives 
of the acid amides and imides respectively; Jilst ah acetic 
acid, for example, may be looked upon as a derivative of 
water in which one-half of the hydrogen is replaced by 
the electronegative radical, acetyl, so acetamide is am¬ 
monia in which one-third of the hydrogen is replaced by 
acetyl; as potassium hydroxide is a derivative pf water, so 
is potassium amide.a similarjderivative of ammonia; and 
in the Same sense that potassium acetate is, derived from 
water, sd potassium acetamide may be regarded as am¬ 
monia In which a part bf the hydrogen »a replaced by 
potassium ana another part by the acetyl group. ' Finally, 
the familiar relations existing between the ; metallic 
hydroxides and oxides and between acids and add 
a anhydrides are exemplified, at least formally, inibe 
analogous relationship which the metallic amides and 
imides, on the one band; bear to the metallic nitrides, and 
which the acid amides and imides, on the. other hand, bear 
. to the non-metallic niriides. - , , T; 

5. Nomenclature .—The ordinary acids, bases, and' salts,: 
which were first recognised' by Lavoisier as being oxygen 
compounds,'came later to be looked upon as derivatives of 
water, and as such constituting what, may be called : a 
water system of. acids, bases, and salts. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the dictum of Lavoisierthat oxygen is a, never- 
failing, constituent 1 of' all, acids, chemist's assumed that 
hydrochloric acidftbe dpeknown halogen acid, was a 
hydrated oxide of an unknown element; and it,was only 
after the demonstration o( the elementary nature of iodine 
and chlorine that a class of oxygen-free acids and salts— 
the halogen acids and salts—came to he clearly recognised. 
Latterly a limited number of other oxygen-free compounds 
have come to be recognised as fossewing the propjerties'bf 
acids; bases, and salts, conspicuous Among then* being 
the sulpho acids,, bases, and salts. Certain acid, amides 
have long-been known to possess, add properties to the 
extent, at least, of forming salt-like metallic derivatives, 
but it is only since the investigations of the writer and his 
collaborators have demonstrated the acid, basic, and salt¬ 
like character of the acid amides, the metallic amides, and 
the metallic derivatives of.the,add amides respectively,, 
that the existence of an ammonia system of acids, bases, 
and salts must be recognised.’ t ~ 

, * From -American Chemtcal Journal, xlvii., No. 4. 
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1. "■ ~T~ : ; 

■ . .The /Water OR Oxygen System. /, , The Ammonia-or ,Nitrogen System* ' 

, _ Aquo Acids and Acid Anhydrides. . Ammono Acids and Acid Nitrides. 

Acetic*cid.. , .. .. CH 3 COO.H / Acetamide.. .. .V ,, CH 3 CONH a 

Diacetamide .. .. .. .. (CH 3 CO) 2 NH 

Acetic anhydride. ... .. . (CH 3 CO} 3 0 Triacetamide .. ,. (CH 3 CO) 3 N 

Benzoic acid .\. CgH^COOH Ben 2 amide.. .. ;. C 6 H 5 CONH a 

Benxenesulphonic acid .. .. C$H 3 SO a OH Benzenesulphonamide.. C 6 H 5 SQ a NH a 

Nitrobenzenesulphonic acid .. C 6 H 4 (NO a )$O a OH Nitrobenzenesulphonamide .. ;. C 6 H 4 (NO a )SO a NH a 

Nitric acid.. . NO a OH Nitramide .. .. .. .. .. .. NO a NH a 

Sulphuric acid... ’ ... .. .. SO a (OH) a Sulpbamide. ., SO a (NH a ) a , 

. ,SuipHimide..- .. .. .. .. .. (SO a NH ) 3 

Carbonic acid .. .. v. .. CQfOH}* Carbamider. .. .CO(NH*) a 

' - Nitrourea ... .. .. .. .. NH a CONH{NO a l J 

Guanidine.. .v .. .. .. .. HNC(Nff a ) a 

. - */ * ’ Nitroguanidine., £ . .. . .. NH a C{NH)NHNO a 4 

, '■ ' , Parabanic acid,.. *1- .< .. C 3 0 3 (NH) a - - 

'it i ' .. * // \ Uric acid .. ;/ C<0 3 (NH)* 

' Cyanic acid . . . , - CNOH Cyanoamide .. .i ... .. CNNH a 

Picric acid .. ... .... ./ .. C & H4N0 2 ) 3 0H , - Picramide .. . .. ;; '/ CeH a (NO a ) 3 NHa 

Orthoailicic apid .*/*. -a* .... Si(Ol% , - , ' Silicon amide ..V 4 w .. - SifNB*)^. 

s.-r ; . 4 ' / .rl-V 4 ’ Silicon imide r .... .. V.- .. .. Si(NH) a 

; UiCib anhydride. ; .. •./ SiO a Silicon nitride .. .. .* .. .. Si 3 N 4 


'' Aquo Basesand Basic Oxides. 
odium hydroxide -.V; ; .*,, ■. „ NaOH r , j 
-r thiumhydroxide .. LiOH 

Lithium oxide . .*. .. Li a O . 

Calcium hydroxide .... ..' Ca(OH) z 

Magnesium oxide ., ... - .. MgO 

Mercuric, oxide .. .. . . . ^ HgO 

Bismuth oxide .. Bi a 0 3 

“ Aquo Stilts, - ' 

Potassium acetate .. .... CH 3 COOK 


Magnesium acetate .. .. .. . (CH 3 COO) a Mg 

Potassium benzenesulphonate . C6H5SO2OK 

J Potassium sulphate.KOSO2OK 

, Potassium acia sulphate » . HOSO a OK 

Potassium carbonate .. .. KOCOQK 

Potassium acid carbonate . .. HOCOOK 


Mercuric succinate 


CHaCOO, 

... ,j - . >Hg 
CH a COO^ t 


Isatin stiver (Peters, Ber,, 1967, aNcOAb 
xl.i R35) •• ^ ; • • \ . r 


^CO 


Mercury cyanurate (HantZschj 
' B^r.j igoz. xxxv., 2717) . . {CN) 3 (OHg) 3 . 

. Amphoteric Hydroxides., 

\ Zinc hydrbxide ..; ,. - .Zn(OH) a 


Lead hydroxide. 


.. Pb(OH) a 


II. 

“ -L _ Ammono Bases and Basic Nitrides. 


Sodium amide ’ 1.. .. .. 

NaUH* 

Lithium amide. 

.. LiNH a 

Lithium ithide .. .. ..... 

.. . Li 2 NH 

LHhium nitride .. . * .... 

.. Li 3 N - 

Calcium amide .. .. 1 ..' 

<• Ca(NH a ) a 

Magnesium nitride .. .. , ,. 

Mg 3 N a , ■ V 

Mercuric nitride .. . . .. 

Hg 3 Na V- .... 

bismuth nitride., . ; 

v. BiN • . 


III. <■ \ 

. ' Ammono Salts . ' 

Monopotassium acetamide : ,CH 3 CONHK . 

Dipotassium acetamide, .. . . CILCON^j 

. Sodium diacetamide., . . \ t + ,. {Cfi^COLNNa 

Magnesium acetamide .. ... *. ^CiFI 3 CONH} a Mg 

Monopotasrium benzenesulphon -. - 1 ' 

amide ,C6H 5 SO a NHK; 

Dipotassium benzenesulphonamide. C6H 5 S0 2 NK a 

,Dipotassium sulpbamide .. .. KHNSO a NHK 

Monopotassium sulphamide . . ' .. H a NSO a NHK 


Dipotassium urea .. > .. .. KHNCONHK 

Monopotassium urea . .. .. H a NCONHK , 

Potassium nitrourea.; . H a NCONKNO a 

... .. H a NC(NH)NKNO a 


Potassium nitroguanidine 
Mercuric succinamide 


GHaCONH^ 

■ >« 


Mercuric succinimide 


- Silver succinimide 


CH a CONH y 
CH a CO. . 

OHaCNH. 

Jh,cnh>‘ i : 

cih ‘O co 

C 3 0 3 {NH)(NK) - 

Calcium cyanoamide .. *. .. CNNCa 

Mercuric isocyanurate (Hantzsch, 

JBer^ xgo2, xxxv.f 271 j} r . ;. (GO) 3 (NMg)i * 

iv. ;/ : -V.' ' 

Amphoteric Amides, Imides y and Nitrides. 

Zinc amide.. ... ...... ,V Zn(^H a )2, 

Silver amide. .. AgNH a 

Leadlmide.. 1 \ PfaNH 

Cuprous nitride .. .. , ^\. Cu 3 N 
i-, Thallium.nitride ; T1 3 N 


Isatin mercury (Peters, Ber, % 1907, 

5)' 

% Potassium parabanate '*. 
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1 ' ' v. . ' L ' 

1 ' The Water or Oxygen System. , The Ammonia or Nitrogen System. , 

Salts of Amphoteric Hydroxides, Salts of Amphoteric Amides and bnides. 

Potassium zincate — Potassium ammonozincate .. .. KHN2nNKH.aNH 3 


-Potassiumplumbite.. — Potassium ammonoplumbite PbNK.24NH 3 , 

Potassium stannate ■;, .. .. KOSnOOK^HaO Potassium ammonostannate • • KNSnNK.4NH 3 or 

K a Sn(NH) 3 .3NH 3 


Aquobasic Satis. 

Basic mercuric fluoride .. , .. 

Basic mercuric chlorides .. HgxOyCU 

Basic mercuric bromide V; .. Hg40 3 Br a . ‘t. 


Basic, lead iodides . M * • .. #PbI 2 .yPbP. f . 


VI. 

Ammonobasic Salts* 
Basic mercuric chlorides .. . •,. 


NHaHgCI . 
NH*HgCl,HgCl 3 


i, ' (HaaNOl^.HgCla ' v 

Basic mercuric bromides -. .. ., NHaHgBr ' \' ", / ^ 


Basic lead iodide 


BSK 

HgaNBr * , 
PbaNLaNH 3 


Since it will-be frequently necessary in the course of 
this article to speak* of the acids, bases, and salts of this 
system and to describe a; considerable number of reactions 
between these ammonia derivatives, it becomes desirable 
to formulate a scheme of nomenclature in order that the 
discussions which follow may be carried; on as .dearly and 
-concisely as possible., A brief statement of the system of 
Nomenclature which will be used Is given herewith. 

*. The author .has already proposed {gown. Am. Chern^ 
Soc., 1005, xxvii., 823) to designate the acids, bases, and 
salts of the ammonia or nitrogen system as ammono acids, 
ammono bases , and ammono salts respectively, which is to 
say that the acid amides and imides, including the amides 
and imides of the non-metallic elements, are ammono 
acids, the metallic amides and imides are ammono bases, 
and the metallic derivatives of the acid amides and imides 
are ammono salts (Note 4), 

2. When it becomes desirable to distinguish between 

the acids, bases* and salts of the ammonia system, on the 
one hand, arid those of the oxygen or water system bn the 
other* it will be convenient to refer to the members of the 
latter system as aquo acids , aquo bases , and aquo salts 
(Note 5): f ,, ■ * : f 

3. We shall find that compounds exist which are related 
to ammonia as the ordinary acid salts and _ basic salts— 
that is to say, the aquoacid Salts and the aquobasic salts—r 
are related to water. Such compounds will be called 
ammonoacid salts and ammonobasic salts respectively 
(Note 6), and' the process whereby the ammonobasic salts 
are formed will he called ammonolysts. It will be shown 
that ammonolytic reactions take place in liquid ammonia 
solutions in a manner entirely analogous to the familiar 
hydrolytic reactions in water solntionsc 

4. We shall also have occasion to speak of compounds 
which are. related to ammonia as the ordinary hydrated 
salts, or salts with water of crystallisation, are related to, 
water. Obviously such compounds may very properly be 
called ammonates, just as salts with water of crystallisation 
are sometimes called hydrates, or they may be; called 
either ammonated salts or salts with ammonia 6/ crystal* 
Hsafton. (These designations have frequently been used 
by others). 

5. Furthermore, when it becomes desirable to emphasise 
the distinction between a water-free salt and a salt with; 
water of crystallisation! or containing adsorbed water, the 
former is usually referred to as the anhydrous salt. 
Similarly, when, it is desired to speak of ammonia-free 
salts, in contradistinction to a salt containing ammonia, 
either adsorbed or as ammonia of crystallisation, it will be 
convenient to speak of the former as dearnmonated salts or 
as anammonous salts. (A designation first used in print by 
Browne and Houlehan, Science , 1911, xxxiv., 284). 

6 . The'relationship which the bases of the water system 
bear , to the metallic oxides, on the oqe hand, and those 


which the acids bear to their anyhdrides on the other, are 
found to be exemplified by the relationship which exists 
between the acid amides and imides and the nitrides of the 
non-metallic elements or electronegative radicals, and 
between the metallic or basic amides and imides and the 
metallic nitrides. We shall therefore on occasion refer to 
the non-metallic nitrides as acid nitrides , or acid anam - 
monides , and to the metallic nitrides as basic nitrides f / 

7, Finally, as there are amphoteric hydroxides and 
oxides, so we shall find it convenient to speak of those 
ammonia derivatives which show amphoteric properties as 
amphoteric amides, imides, and nitrides . 

In the accompanying tables is given.a selected list of 
compounds belonging to the water, and ammonia systems, 
respectively* _ • * . r ; 

‘‘ - 1 \ Notes* ;. ^ '* ■ ‘ 

4. Acetamide and diacetamide are accordingly ammono- 

acetic acids; the potassium derivatives, of acetamide and 
sodiiim diacetamide are ammotfpac&tates of potassium and 
sodium respectively. Urea is amraonocarbonic acid and 
the potassium derivatives of urea, obtained by Franklin and 
Stafford are potassium ammonocarbonates. Ttimtrdauiline 
is ammonopicric acid. Calcium cyanamide is the calcium 
salt of ammonocyanic acid. ’ v; \ 

5. The writer in another place (be. cit.) has proposed 
the prefix hydro for the oxygen acids, bases, and salts, but 
submits that the word aquo, Which be encountered in the 
writings of Werner (“Neuere Auscbauungeri aufdem 
Gebiete der anorganischen Chemie ”) is a much better 
designation. The generally accepted practice of referring 
to the aquo acids, bases, and salts as oxygenacidB, bases, 
and sajts would require us to designate : the analogous 
derivatives of ammonia as nitrogen acids’, bases; and salts, 
a procedure which is open to ofctvfbus objections. 

6: Not basic ammono salts and acid ammono salts. 
The formulas for three ammono basic salts are NHaHgCl, 
NH 3 HgN0 3 ,and NH*HgNH(CH 3 CO); the first-formula 
represents an ammonobasic halogen Salt, the well-known 
infusible white precipitate; the second represents an 
ammonobasic aquo salt, a compound which has. been 
recently prepared (Strfimholm, Zeit, Artorg . Chem., 1908, 
lvii„ 72), and the third represents an ammonobasic ammono 
salt, a compound not .known- to exist but which may 
possibly be prepared by the action of potassium amide on 
acetamide mercury. An ammono salt may he expected 
to undergo either ammonolysis to form an ammonobasic 
ammono salt, such as represented by the laBt formula 
above, or hydrolysis to form an aquobasic ammono salt, 
such as represented by the formula HCONHHgOH, a 
compound which has been prepared by Fischer and 
Griltzner (Arch. Phann., 1894, ccxxxii., 329).; 

(To be continued). 
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plicated natural systems considered in astronomy*. The 
systems considered in the present paper, are those in which 
die pressure p i& a function of the density p, the special 
case In which the relation between p and p is given by 
Laplace's law and systems in which the 

matter, when free from rotation, is arranged in spherical 
layers* such that Laplace's law is obeyed in each layer, but 
the constants,of the law vary from layer to layer. The 
problem, especially under consideration has been that of 
determining the amount of rotation at which configuration 
of revolution (*,£., spheroids) first become unstable. In so 
far as it has been found possible.to examine this question, 
it has been found that, without exception, the compres¬ 
sible. mass will behave up to this point, in a manner almost 
exactly similar ;to. the incompressible mass, and results,. 
both qualitative and quantitative,;Obtaraed for the latter, 
will be true for the former* - The compressible-mass, set 
into rotation, wilt apparently pass through a series of 
Stable flattened “ figbtesLJvery similar to thp Maclaurio 
spheroids.' It will then Tor just about the same amount of 
rotation as the -incompressible mass (rotation being 
measured by ^ . [mean density]) leave the symmetrical 
form an<l assume a series of forms similar to, the Jacobian 
ellipsoids. The main : result appears to suggest that the 
work of Poincai:^ and Darwin is applicable to the bodies Of 
nature and hot merely to mathematical abstractions,; 

. “Diffraction of Light by Particles comparabtewitk the 
Wavelength*' "By B. A* Keen, and A* W. 

Porter, F.R.Si- * i '■ X-' 

A suspension of finely-divided sulphur, obtained by,pre- 
. cinitation from a solution of thiosulphate of soda by the 
addition of acid, ordinarily diffracts an excess of blue light, 
so that a white Source of light seen through it looks red. 
One of us discovered that if the particles be allowed to 
grow the red image gradually changes over in. colour, 
becoming at one stage a deep indigo blue, and afterwards 
passing through various shades of green to white. - ; 

The present investigation was undertaken to obtain quanti¬ 
tative information in regard to this phenomenon. Measure 
ments of the intensity of the directly transmitted light were 
made for different colours by means of a H6fner spectrOr 
photometer. The data obtained showed that for any 
particular colour the transmitted light diminishes up to a 
certain stage and then increases. The time in which the 
minimum intensity is reached is nearly proportional to the 
wave-length. Observations with a microscope showed 
that the size, of particle for which the minimum occurs is 
from foiir tp six times the: wave-length. These are cou- 
siderably larger than those examined theoretically by Lord 
Rayleigh. Some physico-chemical Considerations are 
introduced in an attempt to connect, the diameter With the 
rime; The data are published with the object of attracting 
mathematicians to an interesting but difficult'region of the" 
subject of diffraction. 1 r . * 

1 rt Colour of Zircons t and itsRadio-active Origin* , By 
Prbf. R. J. Strutt, 

“Influence of the Constituents of.the Crystal on the Perth 
of the, Spectrum %h the\X*Ray Spectrometer.* By Prof. 
W, H. Bragg, F.R.S. : ^ v - V 

The energy of the pencil of X-rays which falls bn the 
crystal of the X-ray spectrometer is ip part spent within the. 
crystal through absorption, which implies the production of 
cathode and characteristic X-rays, and in part is scattered* 
producing the reflected ray when circumstances are 
favourable. It is found that where there is much absorp¬ 
tion there is little reflection. 

It is known from Barkla’s work that absorption coeffir 
cientg show sharp discontinuities. Copper, for example, 
is relatively transparent to its own characteristic radiation, 
and to a lesser degree to the radiations of all substances 
of less atomic weight than its own. It is relatively opaque 
to the radiations of heavier atoms. Consequently, a copper 
screen placed across the path of the rays in the spectro¬ 
meter reduces the intensities of the shorter waves far more 
than the intensities of the longer, the critical value being 


sharply defined. This is illustrated by an examination of 
the spectra of Os, Ir, Pt, Pd* Rh, Cu, and Ni, and of the 
effect *of various screens. 

The same effect is found to occur when the absorbing 
atom is within the crystal. Zinc blende gives a spectrum 
in which the A peak of Pt is very exceptionally strong in 
comparison with the rest of the spectrum, because zinc is 
relatively opaque; to all shorter waves. Sodium arsenate 
gives a spectrum in which both the A and the B peaks are 
strong. There is no obvious resonance of any atom in the 
crystal to incident rays, - 

This implies that the scattering power does not show 
the same discontinuities as the absorption coefficients. 
There is, in fact, good evidence that the scattering power 
is proportional to the atomic weight, The refieOtiOg power 
of a plane in the crystal depends oh the sTOi : bftbe ; yireifit6 
of the atoms it contains and not on their mature, For 
instance, the alternate (100) planes of CaF* are equally 
effective, though they contain only Ca, and only F atoms 
alternately, because the atomic weight of-’Ca* isnearly 
twice that of R 

The best reflectors are therefore those crystals of which 
the^absorption coefficients are smallest in comparison with 
their heights or their scattering powers.. For this reason 
alone the diamond must be a very good reflector. 

“Analysis of Crystals by the X-Ray Spectrometer.* By 
W. L. Bragg. 

. The paper contains the results of the examination, of 
various crystals by the X-ray spectrometer. The rays 
from bulbs with anti-cathodes of palladium or- rhodium 
were used, as each of these metals gives off radiation con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of a single monochromatic com¬ 
ponent. By a quantitative comparison of the intensities 
of the successive orders of reflection by various crystal 
faces, it is shown that the X-ray spectrometer can he made 
to give a very complete analysis of the crystal structure. 
For instance, in the case of iron pyrites it is possible to find 
the relative positions of the interpenetrating lattices on 
which the iron and sulphur atoms are, placed, to within 
2 pet cent of the distance between neighbouring points of 
the sathelattice. -j 

The Structures particularly investigated paper are 
those of the teomorphons sulphides, pyAes, and haUerite, 
and of the series of Compounds which thte calche 

{atnily of minerals. By a study of tbljHst compounds, 
it is concluded .that the diffracting-pdweF'Of gffatom fs 

proportional to Jtk atomic weight; ' v ' / \ ; 

-“Ship Resistance.: The Wave-making Properties of 
tertian Travelling Pressure Disturbances.* \ By T. H. 
Haveloce, D^c. -- ' , ; -- 

The paper contains a theoretical comparison ofthe wave¬ 
in along resistance associated with certain distributions of 
surface pressure. Various .inferences are drawn in regard 
to variation of resistance with speed, and the speeds at 
which typical interference effects occur. In particular, 
types are examined which are similar in general form to 
those associated with the motion of ship models in recent 
work at the William Froude tank in the National Physical 
'Laboratory. ■ * -: 

“ Mathematical Representation of a Light Pulse.* By 
R. A. Houstoun, D.Sc. * 

The object of this paper Is to call attention to a new 
series of expressions representing the initial form and dis¬ 
persion of a light pulse* They have been suggested by one- 
pf Kelvin's hydrodynamical papers, and are derived from 
bis instantaneous-piane-source solution in the conduction 
of heat.’ ‘ - >r , wt f - , ; 

For t m o they give, sharp symmetrical maxima descending 
to o within a short distance from the origin, and for t large 
they give well-defined groups pf waves, in which the wave¬ 
length decreases from the front to the rear of the group. 

The energy distribution, of one of the groups "obeys 
Wien's law for black-body radiation, and allows the height 
of the initial pulse in this case to be interpreted very 
simply in terms of the temperature, , 1 
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244, “ Note on the Structure of certain Lactones formed 
, by the Fission of the gexh.-Dim ethyl cyclopropane Ri?tg,” 
By William Henry Perkin, jun., and Jocelyn Field 
Thorpe. {Trans. t 1913, 1760). 

The constitution of the lactone-dicarboxylic acids A and 

- 3 described in a former paper (Trans., 1901, bcxix., 764) 
and of lactone-dicarboxylic acids prepared by Baeyer (Ber., 

' 1896, xxix., 2792) and by Aschan ( Annalen, 1913, cccxcviii., 
299) is discussed, 

245. 11 The Resolution of 2 : ^-Diphenyl 2 : 3 -dihydro" 
1:3:4 naphthai&otriaeine into Optically Active Com* 

_ patients By William Jackson Pope and .Clara 
millicent TayloEY ( Trmsf , z 9x3^1763). ' ' 

The resolution of this base is effected by crystaflfsatioh 
with d-brompcamphor-ir*6Ul|)hdnic acid; the fractional 
crystallisation of the mixed salt which results yields two 
salts of the optically active acid, containing the d- and tbe 
/-base respectively,; The. liberation Of the optically active 
; base from the salts is accompanied by Ite complete-optical 

V 7;/'/ ~_-'y 

246* “ The Mutual Solubilities oj Ethyl Acetate and 
Wa,t£r and the Pcnsitiespf Mixtures of Ethyl Acetate and 
Ethyl- Alcohol.*. By Bichard William Merriman. 

<■ (Trans., 1913, 1774). ./ ] t -' - ' *' 

, The mutual solubilities of ethyl acetate and water have 
been determined by a method whichenables a test of the 
accuracy ofthe results to be applied. Although contraction 
occurs in the formation of both of the saturated solutions, 

- yet the solubility of ethyl acetate in water increases with 

rise pf temperature, but the solubility of water fn ethyl, 
acetate decreases with rise, of temperature. There is no 
point of maximum* density of water saturated with ethyl 
acetate above o°. ,'',. , f - 1 

..When alcohol is mixed with ethyl acetate a small I 
expansion takes place; the maximum percentage expansion j 
occurs when the two liquids are approximately in equi- 
molecular proportions. A table of densities of mixtures of 
the two liquids is given. * . I 

24*7! “The Azeotropic Mixtures of Ethyl Acetate, Ethyl 
Alcohol V and Water at Pressures above and below the 
Atmospheric Pressure Part l*. By Richard William 
Merriman. (Trans., 1913, 1790). 

The change in, composition of the azeotropic mixture of 
ethyl acetate and water has been traced from 25 mm. to 
1500 mrii v pressure. The percentage of water increases 
continuously with the pressure, and there is no evidence of 
a constant value , being reached at higher pressures. 

, Assuming that, the expression where. p{ 

4 and £3 are the partial pressures and x and (t-x) are the 
molecular proportions of the two substances, holds for the 
/ azeotropic mixture; the partial pressure of the Water has 
been calculated. At all temperatures this partial pressure 
\ ia almost exactly equal, to the vapour pressure of pure 
water at the same' temperature. The ; Duhem-RegnauTt 
r law,' which states 1 that fn the' case bfV partly miscible 
liquids the total pressure of the heterogeneous mixture is 
equal to the vapour pressure of the more volatile com- 
; ponent In the pure-condition, has been found to be 
erroneous. 

248. “ The Azeotropic Mixtures of Ethyl Acetate, Ethy* 

- Alcohol, and Water at Pressures above and below, the 
Atmospheric Pressure.* Part II, By Richard William 
Merriman. [Trans., 1913* 1801). 

: - The alterations in composition of the ester-alcohol 
binary mixture and, the ternary, mixture have been studied 
at pressures ranging from 2$; mm. to. 1500 ram. There 
-:is . na evidence of constant composition being attained 
at any pressure, ' . ' : : 

Although the vapour-pressure curves of ethyl alcohol 
and ethyl acetate cross at a pressure of 948 ram., yet the 
percentage of alcohol in : the azeotropic mixture increases 
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continuously with the pressure, and shows no‘ break at 
the point of crossing of the vapour-pressure curves. The 
following general rule for the change of composition, of a 
binary azeotropic mixture of minimum boiling-point has 
been deduced from, the present investigation:—The 
percentage of the liquid, for which dpjdt is the smaller, 
increases as the pressure decreases., The rule is followed 
in seven different cases. The only exception that has been 
found is the ethyl alcohobwater mixture (Wade and 
Merriman, Trans., 1911, xeix., 997}. 

249. u The Mechanism of the Condensation of Glucose 
with Acetone? By James Leslie Auld Macdonald.. 

Experience in the preparation of glucose-monoacetone . 
and .diacetone has shown that, however prolonged the 
treatment with, acid acetone may be; glucose-monoacetone 
may always be isolated at the end of the .reaction, and, 
moreover; the two condensation, products are obtained in_ 
very variable yields. The conclusion is drawn that the 
formation of, these compounds does not depend bn the 
hydrolysis of glucose dlmetbylacetal, followed by con*: 
densation in definite stages Witb 2 molecules of.acetone. 

By arresting the condensation of glucbse dimetbylaceUl 
With? acetone at an early stage, glucose dimeihylacetal- 
f C tndnoaceione has been isolated as the main initial product. 
(The nomenclature adopted is that used in Trans., 1913, ' 
cm.* 564)- This compound is highly unstable towards 
heat and acids, and readily loses methyl alcohol, with the 
formation of methy lglueoside-turnonoacetone. ~ The position 
of the acetone.residue in this compound was established 
by raethylation by the silver oxide method, arid subsequent 
hydrolysis of the product in two stages. In this way, 
By-dimethyl methylgUtcoside-tC-monaacefone, By dimethyl 
methylghtcoside, and lastly By-dimethyl glucose were 
obtained. '' V ; 7 ' ,. ; ,! 4 ' ; - 

On the other hand, prolonged, treatment of glucose 
dimethylacetalmonoacetone with acid acetone results in 
simultaneous hydrolysis arid condensation taking place, 
and the formation of glucose diacetone. The di-derivative 
thus produced has therefore the acetone residues linked to 
the two pairs of carbon atoms, a& andjf respectively, a., 
conclusion which harmonises with all theevidence available 
regarding the structure of this compound. 

The condensation reactions of glucose ditnethylacetal 
are thus extremely complex. When left in contact with 
acetone containing hydrogen chloride the initial products 
are glucose monoacetone and glucose dimethylacetafmono- 
acetone, the latter compound probably furnishing the chief 
source of glucose diacetone.. ; 

250. “ Condensation of Acid Chlorides with the Ethyl 

Esters of (a) Cyanoceiic Add, (b) Malonic Acid , and (c) 
AcetoaceUc Acid” Fart L By Charles Weizmann, 
Henry Stephen; and Ganesh SakharAm Agashe. 
(Trans., ' ‘ : ' >. : V’ 

A detailed description of work of which a preliminary , 
account has already appeared (Proc,, 1912, xxvm., 103). : 

25r. u 2 -Phenyi-s-stytyloxazoU” By Robinson Percy 
Foulds and Robert Robinson. {Trans. , 1913, 1768). 

In order to characterise 2 phenyl-5 styryloxazole the 
authors have prepared the substance by; treating styryl 
bensoylaminomcthyl ketone with Concentrated - sulphuric 
acid.r ■ 1* '• . " \ '* . * , 

252. “The Action of Sulphur Chloride and oy Thtonyl 
Chloride,on Metallic Salts of Organic Acids : Preparation 
of Anhydrides.” - By , William Smith Denham* and 
Hilda Woodhouse. {Trahsi, 1913,1861J. • ,; - 

The reaction between sulphur chloride and metallic salts 
of organic acids in the presence of an indifferent solvent, 
which is represented fbr the .case of silver benzoate by the 
equation aCeHjrCO^Ag+SaCl* «(C 6 H 5 *C 0 3 )aSa 4 2AgCl 
(Trans., 1909, xcy-, 1.237), has been found to be general 
fbr many types of acids. Salts of hydroxy- and' amino- 
adds behave exceptionally. ^ The compounds of the type 
(R'CPa)aS 3 are in all-cases unstable; and decompose 
spontaneously with separatioh Of . sulphur and formation o 
sulphur dioxide end the anhydride of the acid. Unde 
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similar conditions thlonyl chloride usually yields sulphur 
dioxide, the acid anhydride, and the chloride of the metal 
(Proc., 1909, xxv., 294), but in the case of hydroxy-acids 
intermediate compounds are formed, which, on loss of 
sulphur dioxide, give rise to anhy dr o-com pounds. A 
crystalline malic anhydride has been prepared in this way* 

The respective behaviours of sulphur chloride and thionyl 
chloride in these reactions are consistent with, their pos¬ 
sessing similar constitutions. 

253. “ The Action of Magnesium Aryl Haloids on 
Glyoxal.” By Henry Wren and Charles James Still. 
(Trans., *913, 1770). 

isoHydrobenzom, aB>dikydroxy-aB-dt-p-tolylethane. (m. 
p. t6i*8 —162*6°), and uB-dthydroxy-a^di-o-tolylethane 
(m. p. 116*5—n8°} have been prepared by the action of 
'magnesium phenyl bromide, magnesium /> tolyl bromide, 
and magnesium o-tolyl bromide respectively, on uni- 
molecular glyoxal {Harries and Temme, Bor., 1907, xl., 
165}. In no case could definite evidence of the formation 
of-the second theoretically possible isqmeride.be obtained. 
The acetyl derivatives corresponding with the two latter 
glycols melt at 105—ib6° after softening at 103—104^ 
and 99—100° after softening, at 98*5° respectively. : ‘. 

/ 254.'“ The Miscibility of Solids. Part II.. The In¬ 
fluence of Chemical Constitutim on the ThermiU Properties 
of Binary Mixtures* 1 * By Ernest Vanstone. (Trans.,, 
19x3,1826). , \ V- / V,' 

The method, of thermal analysis has been applied to 
binary mixtures of the type PhadPh. ^ 

Pascal and .Norman (Bull. Sbc r Chim., 1913, [4], -xiiW 
151, 201) have shown that dibenzyl, stilberte, tolane, azo¬ 
benzene, and hydrazobenzene are miscible in all proportions 
in the solid state; also that with benzylaniline, benzyl* 
ideneaniline, and phenyl benzyl ether eutectic diagrams 
are obtained, and solid-solution formation is limited. 

A series of thermal diagrams for benzoin and b'enzU with 
these substances has been determined. In each case the 
diagram shows a single eutectic point and limited formation 
of solid solutions. 1 \ < - ' - 

The eutectic point depends on the melting-points of the" 
constituents. It is always found nearer the substance of 
lower melting-point. The molecular volumes at the tem¬ 
peratures of their melting-points of ten substances have 
been determined. Substances containing oxygen have 
the greatest molecular volumes. 

The exceptional behaviour of benzil* when compared 
with other symmetrical compounds of the type PhauPh, is 
discussed, and the greater molecular domain of, benzil is 
suggested as the cause of its lower degree of miscibility. 

255. The Solubilities of Alkali Haloids in Methyl, 

Ethyl ; Propyl, and iso Amyl Alcohols* By William 
Ernest Stephen Turner and Crellyn Colgrave 
Bissett. 1 

The solubilities, in methyl, ethyl, propyl, and imatnyl 
alcohols, of lithium chloride and iodide, sodium chloride 
and iodide, potassium chloride, bromide, and iodide, and 
rubidium chloride have been determined. Measurements' 
were made at a common, temperature of 25°, and in the 
case of lithium chloride in ethyl alcohol, also over the 
range from 0° to 60°. 

The existence of the compound LiCl^CaHgO, first 
indicated by Simon, was confirmed, and its transition- 
point into lithium chloride fixed at 17*4°. A compound 
LiI,4C 3 H80, stable at 25°, was also found, and another, 
NaI,3CH 4 0, stable at 15—16°. ' 

The solubilities at 25° proved that solvent action, on the 
above salts, decreases continuously in passing from water 
through the series of alcohols; that’the order of solubility 
is iodide>bromide>ch!oride, and that, in all the solvents, 
the solubility of the alkali chlorides is in the ordei;:— 
Lithium chloride>sodium chloride>rubidium chloride> 
potassium chloride. 

256. “Nitration of i-Chloro-2 : ^-dinitronaphthalene.” 
By Max Rindl. 

A solution of i-chloro-2 ; 4-dinitronaphthalene in cold 


concentrated nitric acid deposits on keeping prismatic 
crystals of i-chloro-2 : 4 ; ^trihitronctphthalene, .melting 
at 143—144 0 * After several weeks i'Chloro-2 : 4 *. 
nitronaphthalene begins to be-deposited, along with the 
i-chloro-2 ; 4 ; 5-trinitronaphtfaalene. The chlorine atom 
in both of these compounds b mobile. „ By treatment with 
aqueous solutions of alkali hydroxides they are converted 
into the corresponding trinitronapbtfiols. Only the 2:4: 5- 
trinitro-a-naphtfaol can he reconverted, into the corre¬ 
sponding chlorotrinitronaphthalene by means of^-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride and diethylaniline. Other reactions 
depending on the mobility of the chlorine'atom ate the 
j formation of 2 : 4 : $-trinitro-anaphthyl methyl ether and 
of amines, for example, 2:4: ytriniiro-a-tmphthy famine, 
as. well as mono- ana di-substitated alkyl and aryl amines. 
Copper powder removes the chlorine, and;two mblectdea 
join together, fqrming dinaptahyl derivatives; In theqase, 
of i-cbloro:2 ; 4 : 5-trinitxonaphthalqne a secondary re¬ 
action takes place, resultingjn the elimination of chlorine 
and its replacement by hydrogen, with thO.formatioh of 
f j 3 8-trtnitronaphthalene, '' .' V;*; cyy. 

, 257. “ The Decomposition of Carbamide .V By George 
Joseph Burrows and Charles Edward Fawsitt. 
f Previous investigations on the decomposition of carb¬ 
amide in .aqueous solutions by one of the authors (Zeit. 
Pkys, Chem 1902, xli., 603) have been extended to solu¬ 
tions in aqueous alcohol. , s 
Addition of alcohol decreases the velocity of decom¬ 
position, but does not alter the mechanism of the reaction,. 
which is a nnitnolecul^r one. t ‘ 

The theory already put forward that carbamide is not 
hydrolysed by water or aqueous solutions of acids is 
confirmed. - X . Y 

Carbamide decomposes primarily' into ammonium 
cyanate, and is then decomposed into carbonate. 

. The authors *beli«^ that the decomposition of carbamide 
is the first chemi-alreafctionto be Investigated (1902), the 
raechanisnv^fwhich Remands the assumption, of inter¬ 
mediate -od acts,'the existence of which has been proved. 

L H , r'V, ' i.tp\ 1 % ■ 

258. c f The, Viscosity of Sugar Solutions?'* By Charles 
Wilfred Roberts Powell. " ■ ^ 

The results of an investigation into!, the viscosities of 
aqueous solutions of sucrose, dextrose, aniT Jaevuloae are 
given, dealing first with simple solutions, containing only 
one of the sugars,'and ffiien with complex solutions con¬ 
taining mixtures of them. , 

'.'The effect of temperature on the viscosity of these 
solutions is found to be well expressed by Foiseuille’s 
equation— 

' ' • « . 

i+at + Bt* 

where no is the viscosity at 0°, nt is the viscosity at arid 
a and & are constants. If the concentration of the solu¬ 
tion is expressed as grins. of solute per gtms. of solvent, 
the relation between viscosity and concentration is a 
logarithmic one, and may, be represented by the equation 
nx m Ax f where x is the concentration and A a constant. 

A new method of calculation of the viscosity of simple 
solutions is discussed, the time of flow of each of the con¬ 
stituents of the solution being calculated. By this means 
it is thought possible to examine the change in viscosity of 
the solute in concentrating solutions, as distinct from the 
change in viscosity of the solution. 

A possible explanation of the deviation of the increase 
in viscosity of solutions with increasing concentration from 
any simple law is outlined. The theory given does not 
attempt to explain fully the question of viscosity, but indi¬ 
cates how tbe friction between different groups of mole¬ 
cules in the solution may definitely characterise the prder 
of the change in viscosity with change in the composition 
of the solution. 

It was found that for aqueous solutions of the three 
sugars mentioned, the two equations— 
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may be used conjointly with a fair degree of accuracy to 
calculate the viscosity of a solution containing two or more 
of the sugars. 

259. u The Rate of Hydration of Acid Anhydrides: 
Acetic, Propionic, Butyric, and Benzoic By Bernard 
Howell Wilsdon and Nevil Vincent Sidgwick. , 

The velocity of this change was measured by Rivett 
and Sidgwick’s method ( Trmis .. 1910, xcvii*, 732) by 
observing the rise in conductivity of the solution. 

The conductivity of acetic acid was measured at 18 0 , of 
propionic at 18 0 and 35°, and of butyric at 25°. Approxi¬ 
mately constant values; of the: dissociation constant are 
obtained in dilute solution if the,conductivity of the water 
used is added to that of the solution. " , - f ; ; 

The rate of hydration of the corresponding anhydrides 
was measured at the same temperatures, and also that of 
benzoic anhydride at 25V The velocity of change, of 
acetic anhydride is, about twiceSthat of propionic, about 
fanr trmes that of butyric, and about eight times that of 
,$»erizoici\,v ’ * " - \ ‘ 1 - \ ' :4 

Witfcf acetic anhydride at 18 0 , as was previously ob¬ 
served by Rivett and Sidgwick at 25 0 , the velocity der 
creases steadily with increase of concentration above 
about o-aN/tbe same occurs With propionic anhydride, 
above abouto-ozN. The correction for the diminution 
in the concentration of the water only accounts for a small; 
part of this fall. If, however, the activities of the two 
reacting molecules (water and anhydride) are assumed to 
be proportional to: the fluidity of the solution, and the 
observed velocities are multiplied by the square of the 
viscosity, the results are found to be constant (for both 
anhydrides and at both temperatures) within the limits of 
experimental error. : 

Monochloroacetic anhydride was found to be hydrated 
With a velocity too great for measurement—at least, one 
hundred and,fifty times that of acetic anhydride. 

260. “ Investigations' ow the Dependence of Rotatory 
Power on Chemical Constitution . Part IV. The Rotatory 
Powers of the Secondary Alcohols of the Formula 
C a H 5 *CH(OH)‘R.” By Robert HOwson Pickard and 
Joseph Kenyon. 

A description is given of the synthesis and resolution of 
thirteen alcohols of the series C2H 5 -CH(OH)-R. These 
optically active carbinols have been examined polari 
metrically in the homogeneous state, and in alcoholic and 
hi benzene solution. The results show that, whilst the 
molecular rotatory powers gradually increase as the series 
is ascended, there ate further exaltations when the 
growing chain contains about five and about ten carbon 
atoms;, It has been shown also that a similar effect oh 
the molecular rotatory, powers of the series CH3'CH(OH) ; R 
is only noticeable when these are determined in solution, 
sis in'the. homogeneous state the molecular rotatory powers 
of the carbinols Of this series increase regularly with the, 
mass bftbfecompounds*;, * .*\ - J 

The'optical-rotatory dispersive power of the higher 
members of the series is a constant, and is independent of, 
the temperature (from 26^ to 16o 0 )^ “ 

PHYSICAL SOCIETY/. 

, . Ordinary Meeting, November 14th, 1913. 

: - Prof. C. H. Lees, Vice-Presidents in the Chair. 

A Paper entitled ** Onthe Thermal Conductivity of Mercury 
by the Impressed Velocity Method,* by. H.: Rbdmayne 
Nettleton, B.Sc., was read by Df..A,< (Griffiths, : 

The paper gave an account of the determination of the 
thermal conductivity of mercury: at the, ordinary tempera¬ 
ture of the room by the impressed velocity method .first 


described by the author in the Proceedings of this Society, 
vol. xxii M 1910. The mercury is contained within a 
vacuum-jacketed syphon tube about 17 sq. cm. in cross- 
section, which is heated at the top and maintained ice-cold 
at its lower extremity. The distribution of temperature 
down this tube is determined with the aid of a single 
thermo-junction, while the mercury is at the same time 
flowing uniformly up the tube at speeds ranging from 870 
to 1420 grms: per fifteen minutes. The calorimetry is 
thus essentially continuous flow calorimetry within the 
temperature gradient, the quantity of heat passing down 
the mercury being controlled and measured by the flow 
of liquid. The wires forming the thermo-elements—viz., 
iron and constantan—were contained within a vertical" 
tube of 6 mm. external diameter, through the' glass of 
which the wires were fused ; this carrier tube lay within 
the vacuum vessel. The thermo-junction could' be raised 
or lowered to the desired extent by a catbetometer, or 
could be rotated in a- horizontal plane. The isothermals 
were found to be,remarkably horizontal. , 

lf r 0; is the, temperature at a distance L/2 above the iso¬ 
thermal surface at a temperature equal to that of, the 
enclosure, and 02 the temperature at an equal distance 
below, then 3og<? $xf* 62 «»wL/2KA, Where 5 is the specific 
heat of mercury, K its thermal conductivity, A the cross- 
section of the tube, and m the mass of mercury crossing a 
section per second., Using this relationship .a mean value 
of 0-0261 e.g.s. units at 15*5° C. is obtained for.K. 

The advantages of the method lie in the simplicity of 
the calorimetry and in the fact that temperature ratios 
rather than temperature differences are required. 

. Discussion. 

Dr. C. Chree said there might be some doubt as to the 
exactitude with which the mathematical formulae repre¬ 
sented the physical facts, but the method seemed promising 
for determining the change with temperature of the thermal 
conductivity, and he inquired whether investigations had 
been directed towards that end. As the cross-section of 
the vessel appeared in the formulae, it would give increased 
confidence if Vessels of different section were tried and 
found to give accordant results. .. < 

Dl J. A. Harker askedif the authorwas satisfied as to 
the distribution of the flow at different parts of the cross- 
section, and wished to know how the, results. compared 
with thbse of other observers. •' ; 

Mr. F, E. Smith said -that it appeared to him that the 
practice of Mr. Nettleton did not exactly tally with die 
conditions imposed by theory. Why did Mr, Nettleton 
assume that the temperature of some waterJn a glass tube, 
in the pioximity of the apparatus was the same as that of 
the outer wall of the vacuum-jacket ? It appeared from 
the data that it was not, and this being so an error was 
introduced, inasmuch as the isothermal taken as , the 
“zero isothermal ? was not so. If the assumed "zero 
isothermal *’ was appreciably higher than the true one the 
deduced thermal conductivity would he too high. Again, 
theory imposed a condition on the outer, wall of the vacuum 
jacket; it must be of uniform temperature. Was this eo 
in practice?’: One end of the jacket Was, practically at' 
o° C, and the other at ioq° C.; there must be a tempera¬ 
ture gradient. He would, suggest that the outer wall of 
■ the vacuum jacket be cooled with circulating water in 
.which the second thermo-junction .was immersed. The 
beauty of Mr, Nettleton’s method was apparent to all, and 
he trusted he would continue his experiments; 

Dr, A. Russell regretted that the author, following' the’ 
usual custom, called the law for the cooling, of a body by 
radiation Newton’s law, and the coefficient the Newtonian 
coefficient of emisSivity. Newton considered the case of 
a block of iron being cooled fr;y a current of. air, so that the 
heat lost by radiation vras ,very small compared with that 
lost by.convection. Ip this .case he found that the heat 
lost by the iron was very approximately proportional to 
the difference of temperature between the air and the iron. 
This law had been verified recently up to differences of 
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temperature between the cooling body and the air as high 
as 2oo° G. and $oo° C* In the author’s experiment, how¬ 
ever, the tube had a vacuum jacket, so that the heat lost 
by convection was quite negligible. As the difference of 
temperature was, Comparatively speaking, small, we saw 
by Stefan’s Taw that the-author’s assumption was justi¬ 
fiable. In the speaker’s opinion the real u Newton’s law 
of cooling " was of groat importance in practical work, and 
he thought that teachers and the writers of text-books 
ought to lay greater stress on it. ' 

' Dr. W. H. Eccles called attention to the fact that at 
first sight the method would be thought to be Incapable of 
high accuracy, because of the form of the expression for K, 
the conductivity^ This expression bad as its denominator 
what was practically the difference between two nearly 
equal magnitudes, and these magnitudes were themselves 
differences. That was to say, the denominator was of the 
nature Of a second differential coefficient of an experimental 
curve. That such consistent results were obtained indi¬ 
cated remarkable precision of experiment* ' - 

J . Prof., Lees asked how small a difference of temperature 
throughout the cross-section would have been detected, by 
thethermo-cbuple. 

.. Dr. Griffiths, in reply, stated that, as, shown in the 
earlierpaper, the distribution of the flow was not important;, 

' so'long as the isothermal^ were plane;; V~‘, l : 

\ The A\jthor : OOmmiin|eateid the foilowhig^lriyeply \o 
the Chairman, Prof- Lees, it should be stated that a; dif¬ 
ference of temperature of 0*05° C. over a horizontal Surface i 
would easily have been detected in any position of the ] 
cathetometer- In the neighbourhood of the- * 1 zero 
isothermal ’’ all resistances, except that of the galvano¬ 
meter and wires, could be removed- and a more delicate 
test made. It is safe to say that in! this neighbourhood a j 
difference of o'oa° C. would have been detected easily, j 
Thus the isothermals are remarkably horizontal, the result 
. far exceeding the author’s expectations. Mr. F. B. Smith j 
has raised an important point in bis remarks about the ! 
M cold junction ” at the temperature of the enclosure. The 
cold junction could not be inside the vacuum, as iron and 
constantan cannot be fused through glass and a vacuum 
.of high standard maintained. An attempt to surround an 
earlier vacuum vessel with a glass water jacket (it Is 
necessary to be able to see through the vacuum when 
adjusting the carrier-tube) resulted in its collapse, and no 
risks were taken with the present vessel, which is valuable, 
as,at least ten attempts at making a third have failed- 
The “ cold junction ” was maintained in a tube under water 
just outside the vacuum vessel to protect it from air 
draughts, but on holding it in the air just outside the 
vacuum vessel no Serious temperature difference was 
recorded. The vacuum, of course, was of “thermos H or 
X-ray standard. When the “warm junction ” was in such 
a position as to produce no electric current the zero- 
isothermal was located. The author cannot doubt that 
the temperature of the cold junction was rightly that pf 
the enclosure: for it stood the double test of Newton’s 
law holding with, respect to it in a statical experiment, as 

well as the constancy of the ratio log -2-/L in many 
' ’ —da ' - '• 

dynamical experiments. The height of the zero-isothermal 
varies in'every experiment, being higher the faster the 
flow, as can be seen in the actual temperature curves given 
in the paper previously alluded to. Under no flow the 
zero was very low, being near the lower extremity of the 
vacuum-jacketed portion of the experimental tuba—too 
low, in fact, to allow of the test Sr /-$2 «i over any con¬ 
siderable range. . 

A paper entitled “ Polarisation and Energy Losses in 
Dielectrics ” was read by Dr. A. W. Ashton, M.LE.E. 

The object of the paper is to discuss the relations which 
should exist between the coefficients in Pellat’s equation 
(as modified by Schweidler), giving the displacement in a 
viscous dielectric as a function of the time of charge and 
the P.D* 


Taking the modified equation— 

. / D*« RE(r+KEoS«fx-e-«)' 
the charging current; for constant voltage becomes for 
t>o it t* KEoSas*“«*. and ?n_ the series of exponential - 
terms a and Vcani be so chosen as to make 'S&n—Qtm 

The author makes the following deductions' among 
others:—Where the polarisation current is proportional to , 
f-„, the viscous capacity of any group of molecule^ having 
the same time constant of displacement is proportional to 
the (r=«)th power of the'time constant. < f - ; ; 

Bor values of » between 0*5 and 1*5 the maxrmhm energy 
loss occurs in those groups for which o does not greatly 
differ from where . / , 

For all pbsitive values of n less than 2,' the alternating 
current conductivity is proportional to the flth power of 
the frequency.'' ' V ’ '[•: 

Experiments by Addenbrooke, Flemingand Dyke, 
Curtis and H> A*, Wilson are, quoted" hi support of {the. 
theoretical deductions. The paper includes «■ 
of Pellat’s theory. ' ’I *. ^ "Vi: •;>' 

^ ,■ Discussion. <‘:f.V 

: Dr. Russell said that' the author’s' method wasih- 
gcnious, and that 4 the formula deduced for the dielectric 
current agreed Weil with many experimental results. He 
thought, however, that Pellat’s theory was -not sound and 
that yon, Sehweidler’s modification of it was too elaborate 
to be of much practical use.* He pointed out that Dr* 
^Grover bad proved that j from the mathematical, point of 
view, HopksnsOn’s and von, Schweidler’s theories were, 
Identical.: He considered that Fleming and Dyke’s ex¬ 
perimental results could not be ighbred, and tbat none of 
the, theories, advanced up to the present explained them r 
satisfactorily. Very different formulae gave results which 
were practically identical over wide ranges, and so they 
were of doubtful help In enabling us to discover the causes 
of the phenomena. He considered that the nomenclature 
of dielectric theory stood badly in need of standardising. 
For instance, what the author called the displacement was 
practically the same, as Maxwell’s electric displacement, 
but Sir J. J. Thomson and several other writers called it 
the polarisation. \ / C 

Dr. Eccles -stated that the paper compelled remark oh 
the artificial nature of Pellat’s hypothesis. This hypo¬ 
thesis led to an expression for the displacement current as 
a sum of exponential terms. Experiment required it to be 
a power of f, or the suih of several power terms* This 
required that the exponential terms of PellatV hypothesis 
should be infinite in number—which deprived the hypo- r 
thesis of physical meaning. idHjbuM be more logical, 
therefore, to begin with the powSPIrtns as fundamental,, 
and to discard the false start given by Pellat. 

* Mr, Addenbrooke stated that iVorder to get at the 
proper theory of experiments the best dielectrics should not 
be used, as the effects were so minute that the chances of 
error were great. With poorer dielectrics, the actions 
were on a greater scale and easier to observe. Using an 
ellipsoid suspended at 45 0 to the electric field, he had been 
able to carry his experiments down to a frequency of 
one cycle in two hours, taking, of course, time readings of 
current and voltage. Dr. Ashton had not mentioned a 
paper by Wagner, which seemed to cover much the same 
"ground. - ■’ r " h ; ■ , 

Prof.C. H. Lees mentioned a later paper on the subject 
by Curtis, who had found that Schweidler’s equation's held 
if several terms were taken. 

Dr. Ashton, in reply, said that in Pellatis original 
paper there were results which showed that over a certain 
range the charging current could be represented by a con¬ 
stant times *-», and that more ;than one exponential term 
might be required. His own experiments showed that 
it held over two or three days. The difficulty was 

to keep thb temperature constant over a long time. ‘ 
Another difficulty was that if -circuit were broken for a, 
fraction, of a second, the results were vitiated. In reply to 
Dr. Russell, he believed it « /3f-« represented Fleming 
and Dyke’s results better than it ’=■ bt. 
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A paper entitled “A Lecture Experiment to Illustrate 
ionisation by Collision and ' to show Thermo-luminescence " 
was read by Mr. F. J. Harlow;, - ' _ , 

A method of’ demonstrating to an audience both ionisa¬ 
tion by collision and the reduction of the sparking potential 
by die presence of initial ionisation is described in the 
paper. 

A spherical bulb, in which an electrodeless discharge is 
excited, contains two coils of platinum wire, coated with 
lime and, aluminium phosphate respectively, which can be 
heated by means of a current. Within the range of pres¬ 
sure for which the electrodeless discharge can be excited, 
provided the? discharge is not too intense, both the lime 
andaluminium phosphate, on being raised to incandescence,, 
give a considerably increased effect, showing th^t the ions 
given off by these substances arer effective under the action 
of the induced E.M.'F* in producing an enormous number 
of others by collision* ‘ 

The lower limit of thexange of pressure over which the 
discharge can be excited with a'given induced E.M.F.is 
considerably extended by beating either the lime.or the 
aluminium phosphate* the former, however, being much 
mpfe.is€fident‘ thai;i r |he latter in this respect. Tbis ex- 
tension : of fange is an illustration,of. the fact that the 
spirking ipotential is dirainished by the presence of ions, 
and by negative ions more thart by positive. 

, If the lime and aluminium phosphate are subjected while 
cold to art intense: discharge for some tfme they exhibit 
the phenomenon of thermo-luminescence, the lime on 
being warmed gently giving out a golden yellow luminosity 
and the aluminium phosphate a , blue,; The effect, with 
lhne apparently increases with an increase of electrical 
activity caused by continued heating, which suggests that 
the thermo-luminescence And electrical activity are closely 
associated* : This suggestion receives support from the 
fact that lime alone does not exhibit thenno-luminescence, 
and that both lime An platinum and lime on nickel, which 
are electrically active, do. Further experiments are being 
made on this point, which the author thinks will throw 
light on the origin of the anomalous electrical activity of 
lime on platinum. 

A.demonstration of these experiments Was given. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OE CHEMICAL 
SOCIETIES.. 

. 'Extract from the Minutes of the Third Session 
■* ^ of the Council. ~ * ' t 

At the third session of the Council of the International 
Association of . Chemical Societies, held at the InstUut 
Solvay, Fare Leopold, Brussels, from September? 19 to 23, 
XQia, Prof. Haller: gave an. account of tbh negotiations 
Which bad taken place between M. Ernest Solvay and 
„ certain representatives of tbe lnteroational Association, and ,1 

- whichhad resulted in the offer by M. Solvay of an uncondi- 
' ttonal gift of 250,000 francs to the Association. M. Solvay 

further proposed to found an " Internatronal lnstltuteof 
Chemistry,” bavingfor its object the facilitation of the study 
and progress' of chemistry* without, however, excluding 
problems belonging. to other branches of the natural 
sciences, provided 7 that these have some bearing on the 
science of chemistry.; The Institute will be governed by 
an 11 Administrative Commission ” of three Belgian members 
(onb nominated by His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
a second by the University of Brussels, and a third by 
M. Ernest. Solvay), and by a Delegation of the Cquncil of 

- the International ■ Association .of Chemical Societies con¬ 
sisting of Messrs. Haller, Ostwald, and Ramsay. Of the 
Institute’s annual income of from 55 i°°° to 56,000 francs 
two-thirds wlUbe placed at the disposal of the International 
Association of Cheihicaf Societies, whilst the remaining 
one-third will be employed. In establishing scholarships for 
Belgian students. The, Council gratefully accepted M, 


Solvay’s offers, and further passed the following resolution: 

.—“ Ces sessions se tiendront autant que possible one fois 
sur deux a Bruxelles,” M, Solvay has provided the Inter¬ 
national Association with offices in Brussels, where the 
archives will be kept, and a permanent secretary is to be 
appointed to fake charge of them and to conduct the 
general business of the Association. 

. Prof. Haller was elected President of the Association 
for the ensuing year, and it was decided' that the. next 
meetings should be held in Paris some time during the first 
fifteen days of September, 1914. ; 

Prof, Guye presented a .report on the “ Unification of 
Abbreviations of Titles for Scientific Journals used in 
Chemical Memoirs,” and it was decided that, should the 
editors of all journals publishing chemical memoirs con¬ 
sider it advisable,the Council of the r International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature, should fie consulted, 
and a list of abbreviations should be circulated among the 
societies affiliated to theiAssOciation, with an" invitation 
definitely to adopt the abbreviations; for all future 
publications. 

Prof. Werner'read 1 and explained, the Report of the ; 
Commission appointed to consider the question of u the 
mitigation of the difficulties arising from 'the existing 
multiplicity of languages employed in scientific literature,? 
and after prolonged discussion the Committee was re¬ 
appointed ’to report to the next meeting of the Council," 
more particularly on three points :— / 

(a) The publication of an International Journal of 
Abstracts in three languages. 

{b) The publication of three editions of an International 
Journal of Abstracts, namely, in English, French, and 
German. : ' 1 , > , ■■ ■' . - ; ' i - 

(c) The publication of an International Journal con¬ 
taining translations into either English, French, or German ■ 
of original papers appearing in the lesser known languages. 

The Council received and adopted the report from the 
Commission for the Unification of Physico-Chemical 
Symbols. The following list gives some of the symbols 
recommended:— ■ ; r 

Angstrfim unit (xo—ro metre).* >. ' 

Density : :;.*, .* d ' 

Gas constant per mole . .. .. .. R 

Mean free path .. ,/.«■ *• A/ , 

Micron (ro~ 6 -metre);, .*. p 

Millimicron (to- 9metre),. .. .,/ p/t, 

Number of molecules .. .. r N 

, Pressure ** .. p 

Osmotic pressure .. .. ... V. P - 

; Van der WaaVs constants >» . . . . a, 6 

Volume (in general). . .. ® 

- Volume* specific * ;"vi 

, Volume, atomic,.. ..V . v* 

Volume, molecule .. .. 

- Atomic weight and grm. atomic weight . A- 
, - Concentration (units not specified) '* .V c 

Equilibrium constant. . . .* K s 

Mole fraction .. > *, ... .. .. x -■ ' ■ - 

;/ \ ' Molecular and 'grm. molecular weight. f M > 
van’t Hoff coefficient .. i 

. Velocity coefficient .. .. .. h 

The Committee received the report from the Inorganic 4 
Nomenclature Committee, and adopted, the recommenda¬ 
tions contained therein. .The following symbols are 
adopted:— 

* ; I for iodine, ; . > \ 

“ Xe for xenon, - 

W for wplfram, ^ - 

• Nb for niobium, : ' \ 1- - 

ahd Be is strongly recommended for. beryllium. The 
Committee recommends that in^ indexing inorganic com¬ 
pounds the constituent atoms,: bclading carbon, should be 
arranged in alphabetic order, making exceptions, however, 
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for hydrogen and oxygen, which should always be placed 
at the end of the formula. The recommendations of the 
Austrian and Russian National Committees for indicating 
the relative number of atoms of each element in the molecule 
are approved; e.g., N3O5 becomes dimtrogen penfoxide 
instead of iritrogen pentoxide. In order to obtain shorter 
names for substances it is considered desirable to indicate 
the valency of the positive component by means of a suffix, 
the valencies one to eight being represented by the suffixes 
o\ a , i t e, on, an, in, ett in the order given ; e.g., the two 
chlorides of mercury would be respectively named mercuro- 
and mercura-chloride. It is- recommended that an Inter-~ 
national Commission, composed of one member from each 
country represented in the Association, be appointed with 
Prof. Werner as chairman. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 


Note.— AH degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 

'expressed.'. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances des I'Acadhnie 
. des Sciences* Vol. clyiu,No. 17, October 27,1913. 

Refraction and Magnetic Rotation of Compounds 
with Acetylenic Function.—Ch. Moureu, P. Tb. Muller, 
and J.Varin.—The proximity of. the triple bond and of a 
negative- (or slightly saturated radical) gives rise in the 
fatty series to a more or less marked 1 exaltation of .the 
refraction, which is greatly increased in the aromatic series, 
by the proximity of the triple bond and the phenyl group. 
The rotation is qualitatively affected in the same Way as 
the refraction (except in the case of acetylenic diacetal, 
which exhibits a depression). But if a table showing the 
relative exaltations is consulted; it. is seen that the mag¬ 
netic rotation is more sensitive than the refraction to the 
reciprocal influence of the .slightly saturated radicals and 
the acetylenic bond. This sensitiveness is specially notice¬ 
able in the aromatic series. , V 

Preparation of Aluminium Ethylate. — Clement 
Berger;—Aluminium ethylate can be prepared by, the 
action of aluminium amalgam on absolute akohbl con¬ 
taining a little . sodium ethylate.; ; A small amount of 
sodium is dissolved in alcohol, and sheets of aluminium, 
amalgamated by immersion in a saturated solution of 
mercuric chloride, are introduced Into the solution. Bubbles 
of hydrogen are produced, and a grey precipitate of 
alatoioi.um ethylate containing a little alumipa isde posited. 
3CaHfiO f* A1 +3H. Aluminium ethylate Is 

very readily'decomposed by water, and hence all traces of 
moisture must be avoided* It is decomposed by heat. ^ 

„ Presence of Galliiim In Commercial Aluminium 
end its Separation.—Gh. Boulanger and J. Bardet.— 
Gallium appears to he very widely distributed in nature, 
and the spectrographic examination of many specimens of 
commercial aluminium always revealed its presence very 
distinctly. . Tb separate it the aluminium was dissolved in 
HC1, and the metal always present, such as Cu, As* Sb, Sn, 
Pb, Zn, Fe, Na, is separated by appropriate treatment ; 
i*e,,hy sulphuretted hydrogen in either hydrochloric or 
acetic solution* After this treatment had been, repeated 
three times only the gallium'and a small amount of iron 
remained. Finally, treatment with boiling potash com¬ 
pletely eliminated the iron. 

Metallic Phosphides derived from P 5 H 2 .—R. Bossuet 
and L. Hackspill. — By the action of liquid ammonia the 
alkaline phosphides, PsMa, are converted into crystalline 
ammoniacal phosphides, which are soluble in liquid 
ammonia*. In this state they undergo double decom¬ 
positions with metallic salts dissolved in the same solvent. 
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From these reactions. precipitates of phosphides are 
obtained of varying colour according to the metal, con¬ 
tained in them,; their general formularis P5M, analogous 
to that of lead phosphide, PjPb, wbicfihas, been analysed. 
All these compounds may be regarded as salts of the acid 
P 5 H 2 , which is Le Verrier’s solid.hydrogen phosphide. 

Hydrogenation of Secondary Alcohol derived from 
Furfurol.—Roger Douris.—The hydrogenation of etbyl- 
furfurylcarbinol over reduced nickel gives a mobile liquid 
from which the following products can be separated by 
fractional distillation : — (i.) Boiling-point 127—130^, 
under atmospheric pressure. The products are chiefly 
propyloxybutane and propyloxyWtadiene.' (ii.) Boiling- 
point 140—130°, under atmospheric ^pressure/' This : 
fraction contains dipropylketone. (in.) Boiling-point 
87—go 0 , under 15 him. pressure. The principal product 
is ethyitetrahydrofurfurylcarbinol. (iv.) Boiling-point 
110—120 0 , under 15 mm. pressure. This fraction is a 
very syrupy liquid in which there is a glycol, jC 2 Hi60 2 . 

Action of Magnesium Methyl and Ethyl Iodides 
on Michler’s Ketone,—P. Lemoult.—When magnesium 
methyl iodide acts on Michler’s ketone the hydrocarbon 
CH 2 ~C(Dm) 2 is obtained. If the liquid, which is left 
after all this hydrocarbon is deposited is examined, it is 
found to contain three compounds(i.) The dimer of 
CH 2 »C{Dm) 2 . ' (».) A compound containing 83 percent 
C, 8 per cent H, 9 per cent N„. (iii.) A compound con¬ 
taining $2 per cent C, 8 per cent H, 10 per cent N. - With 
the ethyl compound the only product is the hydrocarbon 
CH 3 —CH«C(Dm) 2 . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Simple Process to Detect Nitrous Acid in pre¬ 
sence of Nitric Acid.—A. Lecl&re.—An equal volume of 
a syrupy solution of citric acid is added to the solution, to 
be, analysed. Thus a dense liquid is obtained, and by 
means of a drawn-out pipette a 3 or 4 per cent solution of 
amraoniacaLl ferrous sulphate can be superposed on it. In 
presence of nitrous acid a brown ring appears at the surface 
of separation of. the two liquids; while even a concentrated 
Solution bf a nitrate gives no reaction, since citric acid 
does not expel nitric acid from its salts* ^ In presence of 
sulphides it is best to treat the solution With zinc acetate 
and filter off the zinc sulphide formed. 


\ MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. . ■- - 

Monday, 15th.—Royal Sorfety of Arts, 8; (Cantor Lecture). “The 
Measurement of Stresses in, Materials and/S truc- 
i tures;”by,Prof. E« G. Coker, D,$c. 

Tuesday, i6Ui.-^Phy8ical, at 3 and 7., Exhibition of Physical Appa- 
v 1 . .. ... rates, “Soap Filths, 1 by L. Brennan. ^Production 

of Vibrations on Loaded and. Unloaded Strings," by 
J. A. Fleming. 

Wednesday, 17th.—Royal Society of Arts, 8. “The Channel 
Tunnel,” by Arthur Fell, M,P. 

-— Microscopical, 8, “The Binocular Microscopes 

> of the Past, and a New Form of , the Instru. 
ment,” by C. Bock. 

Thursday, 18th.—Chemical, S.30. “Chemical Examination of 
Sarsaparilla Root,” by F. B. Power and A. H. 
Salway. “ Aromatic Compounds obtained from 
‘the Hydroaromatic Series -Part IH., Bromo- 
. xylenols from D imethyldihydroresorcin, ” by 
' • A. W. Crossley and N. Renouf. “ Equilibrium 

of Dilute Hydrochloric Acid and Gelatin,” by 

; ■ H R, Procter. “ Metallic Derivatives of Acetyf- 

. acetone and Acetyl-mesityl Oxide,” by G. T. 
Morgan and H. W. Moss. “Constitution of 
the Ortho-diazoimines — Part IV., Isomeric 
Benzenesulphonyl-3 :4-tolylenediazoimides " by 
G. T. Morgan and G. E* Scharff. “Organic 
Derivatives of Silicon—Part XXI., The Con¬ 
densation Products of Dipbenylsilicanediol,” by 
R. Robison and F. S. Kipping, “ Sorption of 
Gases by Celluloid,” by V. Lefebure, 
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TfiE. ANALYSIS OF ILKLEY SPA WATER. 

' - V : By B, A, BpBLRELL,;F.r.C. 

Modern Ilkley occupies the site of/the Brigantian/ strong¬ 
hold of.Llecan, which subsequently became the Roman 
station pf Olicana. . - - K : v-\// /v?. 

“Icbley Fountaine” hRS beenin repute for bathing for 
ahout twO; C)stitiiries, a amad^lsathJihuse having been built 
in t^9 | w WhHey Directory of the : West Riding; of 
Yorkshire,” *838, -ypt; jL/p/ 5^ v , Hearne’s edition of 
Letaod’s Itinerary: -contains' a letter .written '* by, /Dr. 
Richardson in 1709 /stating u flkley / v /. chiefly 



the middle of a Mountain a Mile high. . ♦: *'" / The 
Water ” is Very-clear/ brisk, and sparkling; has no taste,, 
colour, nor smell different fropf the common Water/is of 
the same weight. / , Its Basin and Course are of no other 
Dyethanthatof acommonsprmg, /'> . Five pints of 
t^is liquor exhaled left 7 Grains of sediment. ♦ ;;/ 
Therefore, tW this Water is of the greatest Esteem and 
Repute of any in the North of England, in the JKing’s Evil 
and other old Ulcers ; yet it deriypthese effects neither 
from ; it? flat nor vplatde Fart$> but ^hb^ frorn the 
Coldness and Purhy of the Elemp^.”^^ The Natural,/ 
Experimental/and Medicinal History of fue Mineral 
Waters of Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire,” 
by Thomas Short, M.D., - of Sheffield; London,/ 1734, 
> 307 )- /, ■" ’,■*,/ 

L /Dr. Rutty, in 1757, quotes from another treatise of 
Short’s, Specifying the virtues of the “ Ichley Water.”—(“ A 
Methodical,Synopsis Of Mineral Waters,” by John Rutty, 
MJ}.; London, *757, p. 23). /, ’ . / 

Dr. Adam Hunter’s examination in 1819 gave-*—Temp; 
of water, 48° F. y temp* in shade, 64° F,; sp. gr. at 
55 0 F., 1-00015. - , 

A wine gallon was found to contain:— 

- f| 1 Grains, \ ' 


Muriate of lime .. .. 1 

.. - Muriate of magnesia .» 

Total .. .. 

Gaseous contents— 

CafbonTc acid gas • * 

; j_■ ’ Atmospheric aTr ^ y *. „ 


6-50 

3»oo 

9 ' 5 ° 


Cubic inches, 

. X2*6o 

5 ‘. 40 ; . ,v 

;x8*oo, 


, Quantity xop gallons phr minute, and situate nearly 
three-quarters of S'mile from the village (“ An Essay/ori 
Two Mineral Springs at Harrogate, audon the Springs at 
Thorp-Arch and Ilkley,” by Adam Hunter, M.D/ Leeds, 
1819); '■ '“"‘I * ■. :/■' - r / ■' /./’ 

’ T. Shaw, M.RX.S., in 1830, states (“The History of 
Wharfedale ”) u The water fs, perhaps, for its purity, 

. tenuhy, and coldness, the best qualified /-/* of any 
water in this part of the country. t It has been frequently 
' analysed* hut the" decomposition always proved that it 
Contains no medicinal quality^ . . , it is purity and 
softness only, which makes it more efficacious * 
than any other water ihown,.” \, , 

There* is a reference to;the water in. tire “Spaa of 
England—Northern Spas,”.yot i., by A. B. Granville 


M.D., F.R.S.; London, 2841}. , The, author- haying, 
repeatedly measured, the flow, which he puts at 60 gallons 
a minute, the temperature being 47 0 F,, and that of the 1 
atmosphere 55- F, The analysis of Dr. Hunter is quoted. 

William West, in 1844, states that he had not analysed 
it, but . giVes its composition in grains per gallon (Brit. /, 
Assoc. Noticesr, 1845, p. 107). 

Chloride of sodium *1 *,* 0 657 
Sulphate of soda ,. 0*366 , 

Sulphate of time .. . .. 1 •, * o*a : 

Carbonate of lime ... / 2*353 , 

Carbonate of magnesia ■* i . .1:04. \, 

Silicate of soda ^ ; r*o66, u ( 

*■, 1 Cv > Peroxide of iron // / 5 V. 1 ■/ 

, ; , v ; /m -*'-■ v-/ • '/ 

>> T ' f -Totals y** i'v**ys ¥ t 4 ^,’/,, -1'* 

>; The; following <analysis: is ^ven .in; Some of .the local ' 

1 guides/.t/ ~>y r -V‘'' 

S . ■. J- ■ h’Qndaspgr,. **.. , ■ ' : „• t 

Gblorideof cialciinn, No^572 t s ’ /_: - ■■ 

OarhcmateofdalcmxU/ 2a85- 

Silica.; .. r*2oo , : . . j 

Chloride of sodium, ' 0*501 / , . 

Solid matter ;/ 10796 

Free carbonic acid ; ^ 6*58i cubic inches per gal. 

*'j •, ■; • Temperature, 43—^5° F. '■ 

For several years past the writer has taken samples of 
the water from the pipe used fox filling: the Roman: bath 
at the White Wells, the height of which, is about odo feet 
above sea-level. Tfie water issues from the middle or 
third grits of the millstohe grit series/ Wafiations in tem¬ 
perature are very slight. Tbe following readings selected 
from those made on;ten difterept occasions show the 
extreme variations'/ > //V J , 7 

Temperatureofairlahsufe), . Temperatareofwater. 

'■ s i6*9°C/ ■: ' : , 8*8° C. 

; •. \t ■;' 9*4? c. x f'*,;; -; 77 ° 0 ,; V v ; ./■' '' 

The water is cleat and free ; from sediment, Tfae gener al 
procedure was that recommended by Fresenips, and all 
numbers given are the mean of at least two/and generally 
of three or four determinations- For substances present in 
minute quantity the residues, obtained by the .evaporation 
of from 45 to 50 litres of the water were] used./ With such 
quantities neither bromine, iodine, barium, or strontium 
could be detected. International Atomic Weights, 1912,; 
were used for the calculations. 

The.constituents are as follow— " 

, Grms. per litre, / GraiUapergal. 1 

SiOa ./ i .. V. *. * 0*0152 .m 1*6641 

SO4 .. '0*0,176' ':-p 1*2368, \ 

/.'V .‘-u// /v*« - oiboot „ o*ooq3 

;/■' Nitrous acld J 1 / ■ ’ “''-w ? i - , None ?■!. 

F2O5.. .. .. .. Trace * Trace 

Cl .. ... ... ,o>ixo/ ■«». ,07700 

3 . .. ./ ,./ 0*OOOl6 *» 0*0X12 

. / ,.. ‘ / Trace » Txacp. 

- Ca .-/■' 0*0169 "-r rx8fl6 

/ Mg/./,.. .. 0*0090 / ■ ^ / 6*6307 ,, 

Na . 0*01x9 «, 0'fi33Tv " 

. / 'K; , . . .. ' o;ooX25' ^ / /o k bS7fl , ./ 

/■; , Li .... drooojQ- ,0*01:36 1 * 

Free ammonia,* , ,^ o*oqix /' 

, Albuminoidauimoma , r , ,■ h 0*6026 

Oxygen absorbed in 4hours at 26*6^ 0 . ; 6*00x6 

’ Taking; into, account the composition of the filtered 
/ boiled water; the acids pnd bases may be combined as 
follows, the numbersbeing ingrains per gallon:— 
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Ferric oxide, Fea 0 3 # 1 * *' * • 

: Calcium carbonate, CaG 0 3 ; . ' 

Calcium nitrate, GaaNOj , .. . 

Calcium silicate, CaOStQ* - 

Calcium sulphate r CaS 0 4 .. .. 

Magnesium Carbonate, MgC 0 3 .. 

, Magnesium .sulphate, MgS 0 4 . * 

’ Potassium carbonate, K2CO3 
f podium carbonate, NUaCOj .. ... , 

Sodium chloride, NaCI .. .. 

Lithium chloride, LiCl « ^ •• . 

- - ' * ' x ‘" ; 

Total solid constituents dried at 173^ G. r .8*295; 
(aJFerrous carbonate, 0*0232. 

The analyses of’ the : gases .arid - the^ results of the 

'I? <i ' * V J_* ___Mi. jei _l ;uv 


deal examination will form the subject .-of a 
furthefpaipdr:y'V - - ' vW : 


0*0159 ( a ) 
0:8078 
cro r 40 
2*0535 
o *5 *99 
** 4*35 ■ 

1*0900 
0*1548 
0*8726 

1*1550 

0*0831 


tkE ammonia; system 'o& acids, base's, 

3-V* f 1 1 

y i ■ \' :f * vi 

6. Ammono i 4 ^^The"'«dd lJ ioai^es : ^nd imides derived 
ftam organic acida constitnte a greuprif well known corii- 
pounds* siocepractically every known rimhoxyjh: :#ad sui~ 
phonic acid furnishes such ; a derivative. The amides and 
untdea of the inorganic acids are not so weH known, _ 
although in recent years several such compounds; have 
been prepared - and studied, among others eroedally the 
amides of sulphuric (Note 7} and nitric; acids (Note Sj and 
the amides and Imides of the acids of {hosphortts (Stpkes, 
Am, Chem^yourn.i pp. 1893—1898). M ; * 1 -* 

The members of the. large group of scidsmidoa and 
imides,m so far 3$ they are 8 rilable,give solutions in liquid 
ammonia which discharge the colour ofalkalirre Bolufrons 
of phenolphthalein (Note 9), conduct &W electric current, 
dissolve certain metals, and react with metallic amides, in 
a manner.described m; detail bclow/togive representatives 
of the - class of ammono salts. The strength of! these 
ammono acids, if it he assumed that their, strength is 
indicated by the conduct vity of their solutions. in liquid 
ammonia and by the extent ttf which their salts resist the: 
hydrolytic action.of water, varies through quite: as wide 
limits as do the ordinary oxygen acids. Acetamide and i 
carbamide, at one extreme, for example, formsoturions to 
liquid ammonia, which have scarcely more than an apptre- 
ciable conducrivity, .and their potassium salts arc com¬ 
pletely hydrolysed in the presence of water. ToWard the 
Other extreme' may be mentioned such ammono acids as 
phthalimide* mtrobenzenesulphonamide, nitrouretbane, 
nitroguanidioe, €accharin, &c., which 4 issofve in . ammonia 
to form' gpod .conducting solutions (Franklin, arid J£*aus> 
you™. **vOk*» 5 ^ andwhichform 

salts: of the alkali metals which are more or less Stable m, 
the presenceof wate&-V 7 r \:^ r 'Vf-v 
Further componrids which are to he included among the 
ammono adds roe the amides and imides of the non- 
metallic elements. jqst as the halogen derivatives of the 
strongly electronegative elements, such as arsenic, phos 
phorous, boron, silicon, are completely hydrolysed by the 
action of water, so we may expect the same compounds to 
undergo decomposition in contact with liquid ammonia, 
with the formation of products bearing relations to this 
solvent analogous to those which the hydrolytic products 
bear to water. 

Thb. following equations, giving the results Of recent 
xk, show that in fact such ammonolytic reactions take 


work, 


* From Atnm'can Chemical Journal, xlvii., No. 4. 


3TeCl 4 +16N H 3 ®Te 3 N 4 4- iaN H 4 C1 (Metzner, Comptes 
Uendus, 1897, cxxlv., 32), 

B2S3 4 6NH3~B a (NH) 3 4 3NH 4 SH' .{Stock and Blix, 
Ber., 1901, xxxiv.,. 3039). 

BCI34-6NH3 = B(NH2) 3 +3NH 4 C1 (Joannig, Comptes 
-E«»ri«r,,igo3, 1 cxxxv.,-ixo6). , - v " - - , 

PC 1 3 45NH3^P(NH)NH 2 4-3NH 4 CI (Joannis, ibid., 

, 1904, cxxxix. , 364); , >. , , J 

AsC 1 3 4.6N H s «As(N Ha) 3 $ 3NH4CI (Hugot, IHd., 1904, 
cxxxiix., 54)^ ; - \ - ■ 

, SiCl 4 +.8NH 3 >* -BiitNHaUt 4 NH 4 C 1 {Lerigfeld, Anu 
: Chem. y<n#n. } ,^899, x».; ; 53?; Vigpuromt and 
. , Hugot, Cuw^^ ^eHdi^, i 9 ri 3 ivfi 5 qpcvi. 4 ieyok; . . \ 

. SiS 2 4 * 4 ^ Si(N H)i+ 2NH4SH (Blix and Wfrhelauer, 

■ Ber. t 1903, xxxvi.,4220V. v ' < /V " 

StSBra+^N H 3 « SiS(NHa)a+ 4 NH 4 Br 4 {Btii^ v S9Q^? 

i; • , '., 3 pEXvl.^ 4 arg)^ r{ft » y.Lv rs> ., f > 

Tftilni'miliictiil'rMA 1 / Art Wo * 4 vi 


amide', Si(HHaJ 4 , and silicon mude* Si{NHji,.are ammono* 
Bilicic acids, and sulphosilicourea r rSiS{NH 2 )2, is a; sul- 
phoammonosrlicic add.; As ls pointed put below, at least 
spmo of these aminbno acids may be, expected to read; 
with potassium ^mide to give the corresponding potassium 
ammono salts, :; ;'* i K ^ : /', ri *•' *. # ^ ; ■, 

Representatives of still another class of ammono acids 
are the nitEOanilincs which are related to ammonia as the 
nUrophbnolsrare related to Water. Just as the acid pro* 
perries and electrical conductivities of aqueous solutions of 
' the nltropheuols increase rapidly with the ‘‘number nf : nitro 
groups preserit in;, the benzene ring, sa in the case of'the 
niripanilines it has- been found that while ammonia sola-: 
lions of aniline are practically non -conductors, diriitro- 


Ihel fguaitv/Wt^ which (hey;;qqrivhy ifib tclfecfe &&&&' 
jm. ,.!&&:-**&.> ; igj)., Jsreiiufe 

derivatives of ^inibcoamlim bave bot, been ; prepared, 
although FraafeUn.and Stafford have probable 

ekisteiw^;- bfi-.afc; 

*xyi8,\i02 ).'‘-i ^ r'tifri. 

It is inteteating iri tb» emb<eiiatt.’to utl^ ,iii^ 
: ^rm}ariy:warJrtar«tiw»^hM«g^ 
certain acid anndes hy the introdricUoriOf negative gfoups, 
For example, hquW-ammohi* solutloris of acetamide, urea, 
and rirethane . are yety poor ooadUctors r while cyano- 
acetamide, niriogrianidinri, and- especially nitroorethane 
(Franklm and Kmias, A fa Chem i Boc.] 1905, xxvii M : 

205), form s<dutmns.whi^hjate exceHent cririauctom'. : ; As 
was pointed out above, somc of these amroono acids form 
j*aits which are stable iri aqueous solutions, and in con- 
seqoence have been In considerable numherin 

,Umpas^\r'*‘. - O- .*' .■ ■' ^ , ■; r- - 

f. Ammono Barrs.—The metallic amides, imides, and 
nitrides constitute a group of substances by no means so 
riirmeraasly represented;among known compounds as is 
the case, with the ammono adds.*, And among those that 
are known, as with the at^uo base's M Is- the; hydroxides of 
the alkaK metals only which are soluble to any extent in 
water, so it is the amides of the alkali metals, which are 
soluble in ammonia. Indeed, among the hmmonri bases 
potassium amide only (probably also rubidium and ciesium, 
amides) js abundantly Soluble. $* . ■, \ \ ; * 

potassium amide' has long been known, having beeh 
first prepared by Gay-Lussac and Thdnard Recberches 
Physico-chimiques,” j$*i t i.* 337) by . heating metallic 
potassium in contact with gaseous ammonia. It is most 
conveniently prepared by the action of liquid ammonia on 
the metal in the presence of platinum black. The reaction 
between the metal and ammonia, which otherwise trikes 
place very slowly (Joannis, Comptes Rendus , X891, cxii\, 
502), is so greatly accelerated by the presence of the 
catalyser that any quantity of the amide may thus bevery 
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easily made {Franklin, your. Am . Ohm . Soc, % 1905, xxvii. * 
J " 851). Potassfam amide crystallises from cold concen- 
"fratea liquid ammonia solutions in the form of beautiful 
/colourless'leaflets. Its solutions in Jrquid ammonia are 
good Conductors - of electricity. (Franklin, Zdt. Phys, 
Chmij ,1909* i*ix., aqo ; Arrhenius’s “ Zuberband 
The basic properties of potassium amide are shown 
' by its behaviour, toward liquid ammonia solutions of 
phenolphthalein, and by its action oh liquid ammonia 
solutions of oxygen acids, halogen acids, and ammono 
acids, and. also by .its action bn metallic zinc. Its be¬ 
haviour toward oxygen acids and halogen acids is repre¬ 
sented by the equations KNHa 4 NH4NO3KN 0 3 4 aNB3, 
KNBa -f N H4GI» K&4 2N B 3 . The. action of potassium 
amide bn the ammono acids and bn metallic zinc is dis¬ 
cussed in some detail further onin this paper, 7 , > '■ j 

. Taking advantage of the solubility of., potassium amide, 
the^ writer has heenujdc ;fo preparea dumberjbf insoluble 1 
- metallicderivafivesof StbmOma fiy bringing soluble metallic; 
. and„ potaarium amide - together in jiqaid ammoma ] 

solutions Am.Chem. 

new substances are thus obtained as precipitates .which 
7 may bp; purified and analysed and their identity thereby 
/ esteSigfaed^ potassiumamideTn 

7 mririawda s^riob reiqts.w inform silver 

lead imide, with 

. mercuric Wobilia and iodide to fbrm mercuric nitride, and; 
With bismuth bromide ami iodide to form bismuth nitride. 
These reactions afo represented by the; following equa-; 

/ tidnsi^ J'ri V - 77 

-AgNOs^KBH^Agi^^BaSirds;'"'v v vi 

7 PhfNOdz +-2KN Ha** PbNH > 2KNO3 4KB3, \v>l 

7 J 3Hgfa+6KNHa * Hg3^a+dKI 44NH3, ; ; . 7 . 

. '7 BiNq-A&Br4-aNH 3 . ^ ^ - j 

m the water system will be clear from a comparison of the 
above equations with the following:-^ . ;‘; 

, J uAgH6 3 , 4-2F6H^Ag a 042l£H0 3 .4-Ha6, 

\ Pb?N0 3 )a4-2KOff m PbO^HaO- zKNO* 4(i -*)H 2 0. 

; HgQla VaKOHw HgO 42KC! 4 -H, 0 ; . 

; 2B1GJ3 4-6KOH - BiaOj.jrHaO +-6KCI4 (3 - *}H a O. 

^ just as in water solutions it is sometimes the hydroxide 
and at other, times the oxide which is obtained, so in the 
case of the action of potassium amide on a silver salt in 
liquid ammonia it happens to be«the amide which is 
formed; lead salts under similar treatment happen to give 
the imide, a deammonation product of the amide ; while 
piercury and bismuth salts give neither the amide nor imide 
/ bu£ in their stead rite Anal deammonation product, the 

" nitride,' -’.7 :*'■ '■ >. - - ■ ‘ ** n ' ’* '/ 

' r In Addition " to. the four ammono bases prepared as 
described above, Fitzgerald {$oum , Am. Ghent. Soc** 
igoy ,; *xix.r dsd^has . shown that ; potassium , amide 
acts upon-cupric nitrate in solution in liquid ammonia 
to form/cuprous nitride in accordance with the equation 
3fiu(^f0C03N-46^^03H4*4$iH 3 ; arid; 
if has been recently- shown in this laboratory that a 
7 niriidbnfthaM^ represented 

fay the equation (experimental results riot yet published) 
3 TIH 03 43 KNH 2 - Tl 3 N f 3KN0 3 +2NB* ; , ; 

. The new amraonobases. thus obtained are wsolubtein 
liquid ammppia, but dissolve readily in ammonia solutions 
of appropriate ammonium;salts. > .'Four of tbetn-r-silver 
amide, lead imide, cuprOus nitride^ and thallium nitride—, 
are' amphoteric In character,, for In addition to being 
soluble in ammonium salts, that is, in acids, they are also 
soluble in solutions of, potassium amide. When dry,, they 
all. explode with more or less violence, when heated or; 
,, subjected to shock; ; Silver amide especially is so sensitive 
that-it; was . only by exercising the greatest care that the 
isolation and analysis of the substance'Were accomplished. 
With the exception df mercuric nitride they are completely 
hydrolysed .by the action .of wafer with the evolution of 
ammonia and the formation of aquo bases, : This excep¬ 


tional behaviour of mercuric nitride is significant, as wiR 
be discussed tn detail in a subsequent paper-. 

; Soluble salts of a number of other metals, including.- 
calcium, barium, aluminum, ferrous and ferric Iran, 
cadmium,; magnesium, platinum, and nickel, have been 
found to give precipitates.when treated in liquid ammonia 7 
solutions with potassium amide. It therefore appears 
certain that by this method a very-considerable number 
of new metallic amides, imides, and nitridea may be 
prepared., L • i _ ' .; . ,' 

Before leaving the subject of the ammono bases it may 
be worth while to state that attempts have been made to pre- ; 
pare amides of the formula (CH 3 ) 3 S*N H a , 

and (CgHsJal-NHfl by the’ action of potaSwum amide on 
tetramethyiammonium ; chloride; tiimethylsulpfaanmm 
iodide, and diphenyliodonium iodide respectively, buf as: ^ 
yet without success;/ •/^ r y • \% ;vf.;, /.7 y'}/\ ' , 7 . ■ ■ 

/ V Other am mono /bases which have been prepared and arh 


strontium, -the imide of lithinm, and a considerable number 
of metallic nitrides. 

' Z. Awwwio Sq/fr'^The obvious pardllelisra j between n 
Wkfer/arid,its derivatives, the acids, bases, krid Saits on/ ' 
the one hand, and ammonia with its family of derivatives, 
the; mefafliC amides, the acid amides, and the ammonq 
salts on the other,Ted the writer, collaborating with O. F. 
Stafford, to study in some detail the reactions between the 
acid and basic amides in solution in liquid ammonia 0 
{Am. Ghent, jtourn.; 1962* xxviii., 83). The result of 
these studies was to show that the acid amides, which 
discharge the red colour of an alkaline solution of phenol- 
phthalein in liquid ammonia, react with soluble metallic 
amides, which give the characteristic red colour with- the 
Same indicator, to form metallic derivatives/of the acid ’. 
amides, in a manner strictly analogous to the familiar 
formation of salts in aqueous solution by the interaction ; 
of the ordinary acids and bases. For example, aceta mide 
and potassium amide react with each other in ammonia 
solutions to form monopotassiura acetamfde, a compound / 
which must be called an amraonoacid salt—acid for the , 
reason that it contains a - hydrogen atom replaceable by 
metal—and dipotassium acetamide, a normal salt, in 
accordance with the equations— s - / v : • v I 

' CH 3 CPT(Ida4-KNH a -=* CHiCONH K 4 N H 3 . 

and-— "■ ■■ - •. 

CH 3 CONHa 4aKNH a « CHjCONKa 4 2NH3, 
which ate seen to represent reaction^ which are analogous, 
to the familiar action of acetic acid on potassium hy¬ 
droxide in aqueous solution. In addition to these two 
compounds, Franklin arid Stafford-prepared die: sodium 
salt of acetamide and the potassium salts of a considerable 
number of other acid amides {hc. cit.), among them urea 
and sulpharaide, the ammonia -analogues pf Catherine and . 
sulphuric acids respectively. Formulae fpr some of these 
salts are given in -the, tables. (ante) . In general; any am¬ 
monia derivative containing a- negative element or radical ‘ 
may be expected to react; with any r -derivative of 
ammonia - containing a positive /element ; or radical, 
to give a . salt-like compouna as represented' by 
the equations MNHa 4 - AcNH®\»* MHBAc Hr NH 3 *. 
aMNHa+AcNH^MaNAe-fzKH^ &c. . - 

Stafford and- Franklin have also shown that ammono 
salts may be prepared by the reaction of ammonia sold-, 
rioris of ammono acids on certain metals. For example, 
acetamide in solution in liquid ammonia reacts Upon 
irietallic sodium in accordance, with the equations^': 

CH 3 c 6 NHa- 4 ^a-CH 3 COHBNa- 4 H; ; V / 

CH 3 GONHNaGH^OONINCa® 4 H, 
and upon metallic magnesium .in a mariner representedhy 
the equation-T -7 7 7 \7 ; : 7 7 ‘" T 

aG H3CGK H2+4N H 3 + Mg i (OH 3 CjOH)ailg,4N H 3 +iNH, 
which, as will be readily recognised/are equations which 
are strictly analogous to those representing the action 
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acetic acid on metallic sodium and magnesium, respec¬ 
tively. ' 

' Magnesium benzenesulphonaroide t (C6H5SO2N H^Mg, 
and magnesium Cyanoarmde, CNNMg, were similarly pre¬ 
pared by the action of liquid ammonia solutions of tbe 
acid amideaupon the metal. ^ 

Some of, tbe amrapno salts prepared by Franklin and 
Stafford are readily soluble m liquid ammonia, others are 
but slightly soluble or insoluble. Certain of them separate 
from solution with ammonia of crystallisation. They are 
hydrolysed completely in the presence of water. Their 
L solutions in liquid ammonia are probably good conductors 
of electricity, although,’ unfortunately, this has been 
proved experimentally for but one representative of the 
class. Liquid ammonia solutions of mercuric sucdnhriide 
are/excellent conductors (Joum, Am. Chm . See., 1905, 
x*vii;, x 06 ).. 1'■ ^ r ' V - * /' '. . 

/The .soluble members of tbe class of ammono salts 
should' also enter into metathetic reactions In liquid < 
moitia solutions, giving precipitates of insoluble ammono 
salts when the necessary metallic ion is added to their 
solutions. A solution of potassium acetamide, when 
added to a solution of silver Iodide, for example, may be 
expected to give a precipitate of an ammonoacetate of 
! sjffwfoj. yttfortima^^ howcVe^>such ieactibn$ r liaye hot 
yet been studied quantHatively^ ^ y!V‘ '/%,//’/ - '' 1 

" J cpiisidtoFable nrariber of metallic deri variy£& of ..the 
acid amides, that; is to siy, compounds belonging to the 
class of ammonO salts, have been prepared in the past and 
aire found described in the literature. - It will be sufficient 
: for oUr purpose to call attention to a few representative 
'Compounds.. ‘•'■v'V ”./, /, , Jf * ' 

Gal {BaH. Sioc. CH». f xxxix/, 647) has prepared 
:the zinc salts of acetamide, bufcyramide v beazamide, carb¬ 
amide, and oxaipide by the action of zinc amide, an am : 
mono base, on the respective add amides in ethereal 
solution, and Titberley (yourn* Chfm , Soc. t 1897, bncu, | 
461) has obtained the sodinna derivatives of formamide, 
acetamide, propionamide, and benzamide by the continued: 
action* of hot benzene solutions of the add amides on 
sodium amide (Joum. Chem. Soc. t 1897, foci., 461). The 
reactions whereby these products have been obtained are 
Identical with those studied, by Franklin and Stafford, ex¬ 
cepting that the former were carried pnin solvents other 
than liquid ammonia. GaVs andTitherley’s compounds, 
like those prepared by Franklin and; Stafford, are com¬ 
pletely hydrolysed in the presence of water, ;, „ ■ , ! 

Salts of the stronger ammono acids,that is to say, the 
metallic derivatives of acid amides containing sponger 
electronegative groups, ate capable of Resisting thobydro- 
lytic .action of water to agieateror less extent, which 
accounts for the fact that/a considerable number of such 
compounds—as, for example, the potassiumand sodium 
mite of suecinimide, pbthalimide, saccharin, the nitro- 
benzenesuiphonamides, and Lbemtroamines (Fxanchmjont, 
Rwi.frat?. chim. t 1894, xni.,308), nUroorea, nitrourethane, 
nitroguamdme (Thiele and Lacbmann, Liebig's Ann . 
Chim.y i8Q5i, cclxxxviil., 267), benzenesulphonni troamide, 
& c . (Hinsberg, Ber. , 1892, xxv,, 1093), have been prepared 
in the past from aqueous and alcoholicsolutions.. | / , n> 

The mercury and silver salts of theacid amidesshow a 
nntchiteatipf resistance to tbe hydrolysing action of Water 
than do the ammono salts, of othermetals. Mercuric 
ammono salts especially are unique m this respect. Met-, 
curio acetamide, for example, is so very stable in the 
presence of water that even aqueous potassium hydroxide 
rails to effect its hydrolysis. . 

The metallic derivatives of the acid amides and ironies 
have just been discussed at sbme length as members of 
the large class of ammono salts. The fact has not been 
forgotten, however, that the acid amides of Oxygen acids 
are tautomeric substances (Hantzsch, Ber., 1901, xxxiv., 
3142); that is to say, they are compounds which behave 
sometimes in accordance with the one, and at other tiroes 
in .accordance with the other, of the two formula, 
R-^CONH* and R—ONHOH, The first formula represents 


the acid amide as an ammono acid, the second as a mixed 
aquo ammono acid. It may therefore well be that certain 
metallic derivatives of the acid amides, for example, 
acetamide mercury, are true ammono salts, whereas others, 
as potassium acetamide, are aquo salts. Certainly, how¬ 
ever, in such a compound as dipotassium acetamide, one 
of the potassium atoms must be in combination with tbe 
nitrogen, and is therefore to that extent, at least, an 
ammono salt. Similarly, the metallic salts of other of 
the acid amides and imides mentioned above may be the. 
tautomers of the, true ammono salts. Potassium 'soccin- 
imide, for example, may be given the formula 
CH^COv , - ; QHaCOs. / /; ^ , ■ 

J ; jJk instead of I f and potassium 

CHi-CCOK - jCHaCO^ , / 

methylrtitroaminev tbe formula CHj—HsNQOJC instead of 
CHy-NK— WO* ■ V'".. \ . - 

. However all this may ,be, tt6 such possibilities exist ln 


T _ , CH^CXNKK ■. >;; V 
potassium succinimidtne, ( ' , >NK, &c., there 

i, \ . , ;; CHiTT^NH)/ 

can of course be /no question of the manner in which the 

metal is combined. ^ 1 " 

A considerable number of compounds belonging to the 
Class of ammono salts are probably to be prepared by the 
action qf potassium amide or of .metallic potassium upon 
the noh-metallic,amides and imides* and perhaps even by 
the action of potassium amide , upon the non-metallic 
nitrides:/ The only compound of this kind yet obtained is 
a potassium ammonotitanate, of tbe formula N^Ti-^NHK, 
which has been prepared, in the chemical laboratory at 
Stanford University by Mr. T. B. Hine by die action of 
potassium amide in excess on titanium bromide * (experi. 
mental results not yet published). The reaction is repre- 

by tbe equation-7-. * ■ /' - J ;/ ^ > ■" «- 

: TiB^+'5«:^Pt,W FfeTi-NHKif4fe:B^3Nk 3 . "/ 

I / ■ • V^;'* it t ■; ' 

7. Trat^Wf, B*r*, *892, xxv,, 247* i 'i 893^/^xxvii, 610; 
Hantzsch and Hall, XHd^ 1901,xxxiv., 3435 i Ruff, /6fd,, 
1903, xxxvi., 2900 ; FrankUn and Staffprdv • 

your*/,; 1903, xxyiii^.9^ ?. .Pmi^ii^and, 

CUem. Soc„ 1963, xxyii., J9X ; /Fradkiin, Z*tt. Piyr. 
Cherny Z9C^; > brix^ 300. : f, ' ,/^ ; . 

'■; 8. T^iek arid LachmSnri, Liebig's Ann* Chm^ 1895, 
cclxxxvhi., 267 ; Franklin had Kraus, faum: Am* Chm. 
Soc. l rgb5;xxvii/ l ."7- ' / 7 ,'■%/' 

' g. A large excess of /such an acid as acetamide is re- 
qnired to discharge the red cqlour of a solution jpf phenoj- 
phthalein which has been rendered’ alkaline by potassium 
amide, obviously for the ■ reason that acetamide is k very 
weak acid whose salts in solution in Uquid ammonia are 
highly ammonolysed. , . / . 

/ V \ (Tqbe continued). m ■ \ 


Carbon Nitrides.—H. Pauly and Ernst Walfczinger.— 
When the tetraiodide of hnidazol is heated it gives up 
three atoms of iodine at x8o°, and the fourth at 430% the 
fipal product being tbe substance C3N2 C 3 N 3 like para- 
cyanogen gives dicyanogen at 800-900% <CN]te + C. 

The product obtained at 180 0 is C 3 N^I, and resembles 
amorphous carbon. ~ When a- or ^-methyl tri-iodo- 
imidazol and tetraiodopyrrol are heated the products are 
C 3 N^CH 3 and C 4 NH respectively. They both give 
cyanogen when heated. When heated with soda lime they 
give up all their nitrogen as ammonia, and they readily 
dissolve in fused alkalis; ammonia is slowly given off, and , 
C 0 2 end HCN appear in the melt. These compounds 
seem to belong to a new class of substances, to which 
paiacyanogen also belongs.— Berichte, xlvi., No* 13. \ 
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, The Light of the Marins Abysses. 

1 The depths of the oceans and seas have for a long time 
excited the curiosity of learned men. An unknown fauna 
has been revealed by the soundings effected during the 
cruisings of the Prince of Monaco. One question, however* 
remained obscure; that of the penetration or tight into 
the mantle abysses. Was it complete, obscurity or. slight 
luminescence I M. Klaus Grein has just made known in 
the Anndles of the Oceanograph Institute the result of the 
researches he undertook for the last two years in the 
transparent waters of the island of Capri. , The absorption 
of light by sea-water is progressive, from a depth of 
5 metres the bluish violet rays form more than the half of 
. the tdiahty of light. ; M,^jfeinand hfs collaborator, M.- 
Ewald, have, then searched, with the help of sensitive 
films in the bluish Violefregion ofthe spectrumV what is 
f hequantityof fight that penetratesinto the depth 1 of the 
water. He took an a luminous, unity the quantity of light 
. existing.aVud^tfepl $ xfietres* ■ -At 20 theses the light 
/ i^«easeS.by twa-third^at K. depth of 30 metres* 

* hhdfiyd-leuthsat 4O 'metres 'from Ibesurface. {At a depth 
r^ejp 75 metres only a fiftieth part of the fight existing at 

• 3 metres depth passes, and only, the three hundred and 
thirtieth part at a Iqo metres from the level of the sea. 
Other experiments have been made at Monaco by this 
physicist. He has remarked that at a depth of 50 metres 
Only a two-millionth part is to be found of the red fight 
existing at t metre 5 orange resists longer^ But it is in 
the green part of the spectrum that the hmainpus intensity is 
'the lowest to diminish.The blue-green and the blue-violet 
penetrate eveuto thedeepest depth®* l At roopmetres there * 
are fenrirafcs more bfae-vfolet -than bfee-greea; at 1300 
metres and more these rays still make an impression 
on the plate. The light as it penetrates further and further 
through water diminishes in intensity l it descends beneath 

r the threshold of human vision* beneath that of the assimila->; 
tion of plants, but it is never extinguished. 

; „ Th£ Erosion of the Sea Coasts. . ; ' . s , 
In the war that the sea is daily waging against the coasts 
the land is often vanquished. The sea often, indeed, 
advances far inland, but there are also certain points where 
it is known to , recede before the hew land that emerges 
from the waves. The modifications of the southern Coast of 
Brittany between Peuraarch and the river Loire have just 
been studied from, this point of view by M. La Porte, 
hydrographic engineer of the navy, who has compared the 
surveys of 1826 executed by Messrs; Beautemps and 
Beauchamp with the quite recent surveys effected from 
1901 to ign by the hydrographic ordnance service, The 
conclusion of M; La Forte’s paper, which has been pre¬ 
sented before the Academy of Sciences by M. Hatt, is that 
>he cpast is receding towards the West of an axis passing 
% Qpi^ron,ra^ iw in the east< In the Morhihan: 

district; -^rthe;'contrary* * remarkable stability. of the 
coast-fine is to be observed. The .maximum displacement 
, sbems to be about 12 centimetres.in, a. century. "Thus,.in 
a region situated 10 the west of Quiberon the sea has taken 
on an average about 40 metres from the coast, and in some 
places as much as 60 metres in a hundred years. Towards 
the Loire, on the contrary, it is the land that is enroachiug 
; on the sea.. , 

t " k . - * - ' ‘ ‘ , ■■ 7 

t > B^io-culture. ' 

. , M. Stoklasa, of Prague, is continumg hisresearches on 
radio-culture. :He has been able* by submitting different 
cultures to radio-active action; either natural or artificial to 
considerably increase the weights ofthe crops, compared with 
those produced by ordinary culture* it is essentially useful 
, to rigorously: dosq the radio-active energy put into play, for 
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same influence, after a pertain maximum is reached, 
becomes unfavourable, and may even bring about fhedOatb 
of the plant. These results, -communicated by, Prof, 
Maquenfie, are, of the greatest Interest from a biological > 
and also from an agronomical point of view, for it is quite 
possible that big agricultural enterprises may, in the long - 
run, benefit by these early indications. As a matter of 
fact, it suffices, in order to put into practice M. Stocklaaa’s 
experiments, to water the ground with water naturally 
radio-active, which may sometimes be. procured without 
difficulty, or else water charged with emanations of radium 
may be employed. It may, perhaps, be that in the 
activity of the soil.or the sub-soil is to be found an explana¬ 
tion of the particular fertility of certain regions* which up 
till now has not been thoroughly understood* either by the,-, 
coppbrition of the sdl.br-by the dlmatiq conditions. 

{ J sm $6^ institute. ;; 

Fee Annual, Prise Distribution was held on December : 
10th* when the prixes were distributed, bySir Thomas H. 
ELLroTTi K.C.B., Deputy Master and Comptroller of the. 
Royal Mint, The Chair was taken by Sir Owen 
Roberts, M.A.* Dip.L^, Chairman of the Governing . 
Body of the Institute. • , . , ■ 

Sir Thomas Elliott, in addressing the students, spoke 
of the desirability of keeping in view the aim of the in¬ 
struction provided at the Institute, the object of its work, 
and the extent to .which this object was being accom- , 
plished. He was himself disposed to say that the primary 
pnrpose for which the Institute exists Is to assist students 
to do justice to themselves and to those, who may he or 
become dependent upon them, to enable them to perfcrm J 
services Which the community requires'add for which the 
Community is prepared to pay and to pay well* to increase 
their earning powers,, and so to help them to secure s . 
better livelihood for themselves than would otherwise be 
theirs. At the same time he, of course, fully realised that 
men could notlive by bread alone, buf that the, building 
up of the bodily, health*: the, broadening of the, mental 
powers* and: the development of the moral character were 
also essential to individual happiness and national pros¬ 
perity. The achievement Of these things is, however, 
much more difficult unless a man has/continuous* 
regular, and remunerative employment # >nd it-is to assist 
in making sure of such employment that the work of the 
Institute is mainly directed. Sir Thomas : Elliott also 
counselled the students not to be afraid of selecting a 
manual occupation, and in connection with it to endeavour 
to learn all the facts Connected with the material used, the 
machinery employed, and the scientific ! principles upon 
which the work is based. With such knowledge, Btudents 
should be in a position to take advantage of the two or - 
three chances which come to raost men in the course of 
their lifetime of rising out of the tank and file and of 
.getting ‘as it were their bommissipn with all its attendant 
privileges and responsibtfites* Inthisconnection alsohe 
advised the students to be a little adventurous and 
ambitious and not to play Overmuch for safety. . 

. .. The Rev. J, F. Mark, M»A., Chairman of the Institute 
Committee,, gave, a summary account of the work ofthe . 
Institute during the past session, in which he referred 
especially to the increasing number of students^ the 
research work that; had been carried on in the Institute . 
both by students and, by members of. the staff, and the 
several developments in the courses of instruction pro¬ 
vided ; in th*s latter connection details, were given of the 
work on. Colloids, on the Theory and Applications: of 
Mathematical Statistics; ;on the Fermentation Industries, 
on Mine Sampling* and Valuing, on Metals used in the 
Motor Car Industry, and on 'the Casting of Metals, all 
subjects which had received the special attention of the 
Governing Body during- the past session• 
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** 0 n a Method of Studying Transpiration.* By Six 
7 Francis Darwin, F,R.S. ... 

In order to study the effect of external conditions on the 
evaporationof water from leaves,it is necessary to exclude 
r the action of the stomata from the problem, because the 
opening Rod closing of these apertures practically increase 
and diminish the evaporating surface. This is evident, 
^ since tba leaf iamade up of transplanting cells and inter- 
:~ v eeHnlar air spaces,;and it is the connection of. these spaces 
1 ‘ .with the outer; ak that is contrdned by the stomata. ,- 

^ - r TbemetbodI employ is. to close the stomata by coating 
•: : sorface^f thel^wi^ vaseline Or someothergrease, 

- :aad thCa tO place the intercellular spaces in connection 
7 1 with th$ enter ^r 7 by cutting the leaf into strips* It is 

found by experience that such leaves transpire at rates . 
* '} enmnarflblfi those observed in natural leaves* and that 
. ' th^r/bppear Iff relation /tov external 

'/ hnmidiiyof, the aft isconsidered. S' , 7 

Thediagrams corntrocted from the; experiments show 
tin a general way tbe vtdwdus fact tbattranspiration falls 
, . off as the air becomes more charged with moisture. The 
diagrams alsoillustrate the well-known fact that transpira¬ 
tion ^continues in saturated air in conseqaence of the. tern- 
i ~ perature of the leaf being above that at the air. This, is 

- weEknown to be due to the respiration of; the leaf, afcd is 

of mterestthat the diagrams give a meads of calculating 
of leaf temperature. * .V, 7- ; " ' ‘ 

X Finally, my results point to an improved but tough 
; method of expressing the relation between, transpiration 
and the psychometric condition of the air. This makes it 
possible, m studying the effect of other conditions,on 
transpiration, e.g., the action of light, to introduce 7 a. 
correction for psychrdmetric differences. - 

>v "The Effect of Light on the Transpiration o/Leaves” 
By Sfc Francis Darwin, F.R.S. s 

The method employed is that described in my paper 
- ** On a Method of Studying Transpiration;*? The stomata 
, are closed by a coating of vaselme, and the intercellular 
spaces are placed in commnnication with the outer air by 
7 , means of sffta or other Incisions in the leaf, In this way 
, We avoid We difficulty inherent in the problem of normal 
; transpiration,; viz., that this process is regulated by 
, ^grture8 (the stomata) which 'are constantly varying ia. 

■ ■ ;Tbe i obie«jt of the research Vras to get a general idea of 
7 the differenced in transpiration produced by-alternate 
\ periods of diffused Hgfet and darkness.,: The experiments 
wem made on the laurel {Prunuslaurocerasvs) and the ivy, 
{Hederaketix), either by weighing dir with the potometer; 

. The results proved variable, add, Only by takingan 
’ average „ of. a", considerable uurabetof experiments, wete> 
fignres-of any Sort of ^value obtained? - For Primus the 
average transpiration-rates in light and darkness are as 
133:100; for fvy the figures are 136 j aoo. , 7 ' - . 1 

n On Dimensions of Chromosomes considered in Relation 
to Phytogeny." ’ By , Prof. J. B. Farmer, F.RrS,, and 
L. Digby. ■ ■ 7'\ v -7 r v-''■ 

u The Process of Calcification in Enamel and Dentine." 
By J- H. Mummery. 

Although much has been written on the calcification Of 
teeth, the actual mode of deposition of the Time salts has 
been very little investigated. The author shows that both 
r in dentine and enamel the dime salts are deposited in the 
globular form, despite the chemical composition of the 
r finished tissues. 


CasmcAt News, 
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This fact is probably due to preponderance of car¬ 
bonates in young tissues, as lime salts are not deposited , 
in globular form in colloid substances when phosphates are 
in excess. 

In drawing attention to the large/ part played by 
physical processes in calcification, the dialysis of lime , 
salts and their deposition as calcospherites is shown in 
osmotic growths in chemical solutions. A repetition of 
some experiments of Rainey and Harting bp - the produc- . 
tion of calcospherites shows that two typical forms are 
found in gum and ih albumen, the Vadial and the con¬ 
centric. The radial fern is especially rfotfceable ihihe , 
calcifying shell of Crustacea. . \ r ; * 

It is seen that 2 the typical form in dentine is/the dor^ 
centric, this structure being visible in the deeper parts of 
the forming" dentine", the ealebspheriths when first jde> 
posited feeing clear giid; 77 : 7 7 
v TbeiameHag of dentine are seen to fee due tp.fextf nsion 
- ofthfe elementsof. the calcospherite^. - Ip enamel the ; 
typical form ie^ radial,?* these ' 

and‘ generally of an , oval form~in human 1 enamel, out ; 7 
where undergoing: disintegration, they : show ; radial J 
Spllrfcttnff. ' ‘ 7; '.. 7 ' “' ' . 

,7 They are beBt seen in the enamel of marsupials where 
there is mr abundant organic basis, and the spherites 
which are Bpherical m these animals are found lying 
between the lamuiae, into which the enamel breaks Up Jn 
teazed'preparations, in all stages of disintegration. 7 
In man they arc found nearer the forming surface and 
immediately beneath the enamel organ, many having a . 
diameter four times that of the enamel prism. It is shown, . 
that the sheath of Neumann has an mdependent existence 
apart from the fibril, and a study of Tthe shell of 
Brachiqpoda shows a similar acid-resisting membrane 
surrounding the tubes containing the protoplasmic pro¬ 
longations from the mantle. 

K u The Optimum Temperature of Salicin Hydrolysis by ■ 
Enzyme Action is Independent of ike Concentrations 07. 
Subifrate and Enzyme.*^ By Arthor Come^on; - '' : 

An experimental inquiry to ascertain if variations in the r 
concentrations of an enzyme and its substrate have any 
effect on the optimum temperature of the enzyme. The 
enzyme action investigated has been the hydrolyBiS of 
salicin by an Attract of sweet almonds.;- It & fonnd^fot 
an action of hours’ duration ’that 'fftO' 7 

tore of the reaction rcmMC 

temperature continues to be the txiosf~ faVot?r able in ex- 
periments where the concentrations of enzyme , and ' 
substrate:have been varied, either sfcparately or together., 
The ^timum temp^attfee of the enzyme in question is, -' 
therefore, independent alike of the concentration of the 
substrate and of the concentration of the;enzyme. 4 ;V “ , n 

. " The Ratio between Spindle Lengths ih the Sper* 
matocyie Metaphases of Helix Pomona " By C. F. 0 . 7 ^ 

■iilWWv u : '' z./" ; yy ■///■ ''7' ■ 

“ Egyptian Biue" By A. P. Laurie, D.Sc., W. F. P, 
McLiirrocK, and F. D. Miles. ' 

The purpose pi£ the researeb is to decide the exact con- . 
dUionsisiMier. which tfce^ blue, manufactured and used in 
Egypt from the^th dynasty to classical times;;is pro¬ 
duced, and to clear up the doubts as to its nature and 
’constitution, ' _.' - ■ . ' / - 

The results of the investigation are to confirm the con- 
clasion Came to by Fouqul that the blue is a double 
silicate consisting principalfyof calcium rind copper, but in 
which these metals can be paitially replaced by alkalis. 

yVhtu soda, lime, and copper carbonate are heated 
with an excess 61 sand, a green glass is formed round the 
quartz particles at; about 8oo° C. At about 840° the 
double silicate begins to crystallise out of this magma, 
again completely dissolving to- form a green glass at 890°. 
The discovery, of this compound by the Egyptians, is 
doubtless due to their practice of glazing small articles/ - 
carved out of sandstone with a green copper glaze. 


Egyptian Blue. 
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Some Derivatives oj Phenanthraquinone. 
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THEfollriwing communications have been received during 
theyacation:— ‘ : 

261. ** The Mechanism of the Benzoin Synthesis* (Pre¬ 
liminary Note). By Gertrude ;Maud .Robinson and 
Robert Robinson. , 1 i' ' \ 

The investigation originated with the observation that 
cotarnme condenses with many aromatic aldehydes, to form 
bases which are probably benzoylhydrocotarnmes, With 
the idea of improving the yield and guided by Lap worth’s 
well-known explanation of the benzoin: synthesis* the 
authors attempted to prepare benzoyl hydrocotamine (or 
its cyanohydrin) by the condensation of cotarnine with 
mapdelonitrile in alcoholic solution ; the products were, 
however* cyanohydrocotarnine andbemv 14 hyde. ^Gyaho-' 


mixed benzoins" by different methods" have been/ xm -;; 
successful. % 

; Incidentally, the authors have investigated the hydrolysis 
of acyl cyanohydrins* and find that these compounds are 
very well adapted for the preparation of mandelic acids. 
Benzoyrmandelonitrile gives a good yield of benzoic and 
mandelic acids on prolonged boiling- with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, whilst on solution in sulphuric acid and 
subsequent dilution with, water, benzoytmandelamide, 
BzO'CHPh-CO-NHa* is obtained. The latter crystallises 
from ethyl alcohol tu feathery needles melting at 160-^161°, 
Saturation of a solution ofbenzoyimandelqmtrnefi mol.}/, 
and ethyl alcohol (2 mols.) In dry ether with hydrogen 
chloride ato c , and decomposition after twelve hours with 
alcohol and. water* produces; ethyl henzovlptan clete&e. 


. mixed with' an 'eq'uimdtec^itevamp^'^«qlwhii$ 3 br; 
alcoholic solution. In thiscascthe expected benzaldehyde 

__ J U* _: 4 • iw' ijk^gLa 


" achieved wbenthe cotarnine was re- ■ 

iwel’nSe, potasemm carbonate* or sodium ■ 
ethbxide. vWith the latter the reaction"is complete, and 
,, may be-expressed bytheeqaation•,’** v / ■ 

' a^pHP^CN+akadkt^''\/:^ '.v '/• ! 

/ _ V i»BzO*CHph*COPh *$• Pb i CG a Et*&OB -f-aNaCN. 

-a- Cyanomeconine, CsH^COMe)O. ; 

Opianic acid (t mol.) and potassium cyamde (x mol.) 
react in aqueous solution with the production of the potas¬ 
sium, sah of the cyanohydrin of opiaafeacicL '. Tbtfral is 
a srytup readily* soluble m Water, and passes' very slowly 
into the corresponding lactone, a-cyanomeconine; the loss 
of water occurs rapidly on boiling jjts solution- in dilute 
hydrochloric acid.; The substance crystallises from methyl 
alcohol in prismatic needles, melting at looi—ioi 0 ), and is 
eparihgly soluble in alcohol or ether. . 

It is quantitatively hydrolysed to meconinecarboxylic 
acid (Fritsch, Anhalen, 1898, ccci., 358): on boiling with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid for thirty seconds. This 
remarkable ease of hydrolysis must be ascribed to the 
recognised effect of a ring structure in increasing the 
reactivity of groups attached to it; The ready conversion 
, of a-cyanomeconme to tetramethoxydiphthalyl by alkaline 
agents is analogous to the above production of benzoyl- 
; benzoin, and ia best effected by potassium cyanide or 
4 cotarnint. The meconine hydrogen atom may be partly 
, substituted by potassium (or eotarninium), and this inter-, 
mediate substance may then condense either with itself ?-r- 


CsHaO- 


■> j, C t >ck^ 

, ^ ; _, s ; ■ 

; , *"■ ' \ ..,t I- 1 - ■, *yCfiHsOav yCsHsOi, , ' 

; ; r + < j ; >C: G< — \CO , 

oj with a ihblebule bf cyanomeconine* in which base a 
further substitution of hydrogen by potassium, followed 
by loss of potassium cyanide, must occur before tetra- 
methoxydiphthalyl is reached. A similar series of reactions 
may explain the more complicated production of benzoyl- 
benzoin, although there are alternative methods of ex¬ 
pressing the elimination of ethyl benzoate. ' The authors 
consider, that the formation of benzoin itself is concerned 
entirely .with the aldehydecyahohydriri itr its double 
function as reactive cyanide analogous to etbyl iodide, and 
' as a phenyiacetonitrile with a hydrogen atriin displaceable 
', by alkali metals. /.v ; V.* r * fc " >' /"■ - y ^ *. ^ y , ‘ 

The actlon of pota88ium cyanide on mandelonitrile in 
boiling - alcohol yields an oil which is probably.benzoin-, 
cyanohydrin; bn treatment With sodium hydroxide in the 
cold, benzoin is produced. Many attempts to ; prepare. 


yCsHsOjj 


/CsHgO^ 


^nwindelamide .'‘Xg >' /r r'' 
Betrzoylrb-hiffomi^ bbtambd id excellent yield 

from o-nitrobenzaidehyde t aqd^ pptassium cyamde, and 
^ benzoyl cblorid e, crystallrses from alcohol in pale yellow 
needles melting at gg^ 0 , and yields on ; hydrolysis with, 1 
: concentrated hydrochloric acid, benzoic and o- nitromandtlic - 
"r' -V*\ ".'I'.- T ' . : 

^ 262. “ Some Derivatives of. Phenanthraquinone.''' (Pre¬ 
liminary Note}. By Ksbitish Chandra Mukerjee and 
r RCwin Rov Watson; , 

; An* investigation has been undertaken with the object of 
preparing derivatives with Valuable dyeing properties horn 
phenanthraquinone. Up to the present the following 
compounds have been obtained 
NifrO'2 ry-dtaceioxyphenanthraquinone^ . , 7- 

.G^Hj^OAcja^Oa,'V ., J - 1 
Prepared by dissolving 2: 7-diacetoxyphenantbraqumone. 
ip cold nitric acid (D j'3C) and plunging the containing 
.vessel for one and a-jbalf minutes into; boiling water* 
crystalHses lrom a mixture pi acetic acid and acetone in 
yellowish, brown rhombic prisms^ which ^do not; melt 
beloW ago®. ‘ V * ' v *' . *y , ‘ ^ :. r 

ftitrd* 2; 7-diKydroxyphenanthraquinone,-^ ‘ V : 

£ /..r; 

is obtained by hydrolysing the above acetal derivative as a 
brown powder, which doea not melt below Vgo 0 , 

Amino-2 : y-dihydroxyphendnthrnquinone ,— 

. V •■ r ' ;Ci 4 H 5 O a (OH) 2 -NIf a , 
prepared by reducing the nitrodiacetoxyphenanthraquinone 
with tin and hydrochloric acid and treating the product 
with warm ferric chloride Solution, consists of deep brawn 
small rectangular plates, is insoluble in all ordinary organic 
solvents, dissolves in alkali hydroxide With a brown colour* 
arid does not melt below ago 0 . . Its tnacetyl derivative, 
Ci4H 5 Oa(OAc) 2 *NHAc, does not melt below 295°. \ ' 

" 2 ; 7 : ?-Trihydroxyphenanthraquinone, Ct4Bs0 3 (0H)3. 
—:The aminohydroxy-compound is, diazotised in ice-cold 
10 per cent sulphuric acid, and the filtered dtezo-sdlution 
on boiling-precipitates the, trihydToxyphenanthraquinorie 
as a reddish brown substance, which does not melt beloW 
2go 0 , can he ^dissolved in pyridine rind precipitated by 
alcohol, and dissolves in alkali with ^ 'brown colour., Its 
derivative, C^H^OifOAcjs^deposited as a reddish 
brown microcrystaUine powder from glacial acetic acid, 
'melts .at about 2$o°r 

a; y-Diacetylaminophenanthraqninone, C^HfiO^fNHAcja,; 
is prepared by heating 2: y-diaminophenanthraquinone . 
With aqetic anhydride rind fused sodium acetate at 160° 
fbr one hour in a sealed tube. It is a chocolate-brown 
coloured substance, readily soluble in acetic acid* sparingly 
:so in alcohol, and does not melt below 295°» 

' Phenmihraquinone-2 : 7-hUazophenol^ -. ,' /■ 

^H 6 Oa(N a -C 6 H4,0if) a , “ 

prepared by diazotising 2 : V-diammophenanthxaquinone in 
3 per cent sulphuric acid and coupling with phenol, 
crystallises from -a mixture of 'alcohol and nitrobenzene in 
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bidwn lenticular crystals, r whicb do not melt below 295 
and dissolve in alkali with a brown colour* The diacetyl 
derivative, C^HeO^Na’C&H^OAc^, crystallises from 
acetic acid m brickfred rhombic prisms, melting at 274°. 

263. u . Some Derivatives of z: 3:4: 2!-T etrahydroxy * 
bcnzophenone^ (Preliminary Note). By Narendra Nath 
“ Sen.Gupta and EdwiR Roy Watsqn* 

This investigation has been undertaken with the object 
of preparing dyes of deep colour by replacing the kctonic 
- group of the polyhydroxybenzophenones by the arrange¬ 
ment CR(6H). Up to the present .the following deriva¬ 
tives 0/2:3:41 2*- tetrabydroxyben zophenone have been 
prepared. . ■, . ■ \ 

2:3:4: 2 r -Tetrahydroxy - 4" - dimeihylammoirtphenyl- 
carbinol anhydrohydrochloride ,—• 

C6Ha(OH) 3 *C(C6H 4 *OH):C6H 4 :N(CH3) a Cl-(?); 

■ prepared by the action of a mixture of dimetbylanilme and 
pbosphoryl ohlbrideon the tetrahydroxybenzopbenone, is 
; a crimson amorphous substance, melting at 184—185°; 

' and decomposing at 200°, which dyes cnrnson shades on 
wool mordanted either with chromium or tin. 
v , 2 : ^Dikydroxp 3 : ^dimtkoxybenzophenone,— ; 

; , V ;HO*C6H 3 {OMe)aCO'CftH4*OH, , ?' * 

obtained by the, interaction of o-methaxybenzoyl chloride 


aluromiumcMoride, Icrystalliees from alcohol-in yellow 
1 needle-shaped crystals; melting at 127°- k >’. / 

l . a ; 3 : 4 iz’-Tetramethoxy ben zophenone, V 

..V GfiH f (6^-TO^4'^e,: y. ; 

■, obtained by the action of methyl sulphate and potassium 
hydroxide on tetrahydroxybenzophenpne or on zz z'-di- 
hydroxy 3 : 4-dimethoxybenzophenone, crystallises from 
dilute' alcohol in colourless prisms, Smelting at 83°. Its 
phenylhydrazont , C^H^OMeJ^CfiN-NffPhJ-C^OMe, 
crystallises from alcohol and melts at 153°. Its oxime, 
C6lfa(OMe)3*G(:MOH)*C6H 4 'OMe r crystallises from 
alcohol And melts at 166 0 . ‘ * 

The pinacone, -■■ * * ' 1 ** - : 

C6H 2 (OMe) 3 *C(C6H^OMe){OH)- ; " 

*qC 6 H4'OMe)(OH^C6Ha(OMe) 3l 
* obtained by the action of sine dust and acetic acid oh the 
tetrametbpxybeflzophenone, is purified by crystallising An 
succession from glacial acetic acid and alcohol, and forms 
colourless needle-shaped crystals, melting at 185 -186 0 . 

264. M The Constitution of Phenolphthalein and its 
AlkaiiSaUsJ* By Morris Foar and Frank Leslie 
-Barrett *■ \ y 

Green, and Perkin (Trims., 1904, lxxxv., 398) T have 
described a method of . titrating a cooled colourless solu- 
, tion of phenolphthalein in; a known excess of potassium 
hydroxide, with acetic acid*. Using,^0*5 grm. of phenol- 
- phthalem* they found >7*6: pet cent of potassiuin hydrpxide 
to remain unestimated by the acid, that is, the amount 
catculatedfor C20H15O5K. The titrated solution was 
/clear and colourless, becoming deep red andalkaline to 
litmus bn beating, whilst a precipitate of phenolphthalein 
also separated out, and on again cooling these features 
persisted. It, does not appear, from the account of this 
work, that the possible reaction between phenolphthalein 
and potassium acetate had been taken into account,- 
whereas ft-W now found that: a colourless mixture of these 
two subBlahces In solution becomes red and alkaline to 
litmus on heating, remaining so on keeping until cold. 
The reaction is by no means unique, and belongs to the. 
class of "neutral salt reactions” due to the operation of 
mass law (Fort, youtn. Sue. Dyers, 1912, xxviii., , 3147 
1913, xxix., 80, 120, 269 ; Chew. News, 1913, cviii.,; 1). 
The mere colour changes occurring on heating after 
titration as described have since been instanced in support 
of the quinonoid theory of colour (Green, Journ. Soc. 
Ckem. tnd ., 1908, xxvii., 4}, but now lCnd no support 
apart from the quantitative results, which appear liable to 
a considerable working error, being calculated from 0*65 00., 
Whereon cc. 3=3*7 per cent KOH. . 


Green and Perkin’s experiment was therefore repeated, , 
using also larger amounts of phenolphthalein up to 3 arms., 
and a series of results was obtained varying within the 
limits of error assigned above, for example, 16 65, 18*14, 
16*10, &c. The . average of ten successive experiments 
gave 17*54 per cent of potassium hydroxide (C20H15O5K 
requires 17*6 pet cent KOH). (a) The amount of potas¬ 
sium combined with phenolphthalein as a colourless salt 
was also estimated directly with acetic acid, after heating 
and re-cooling with ice, and found to agree with the above 
indirect estimation. (6) At the same time, to decide as to 
the condition of'phenolphthalein: and the* equilibrium 
obtaining in the red alkaline solution, the colourless 
solution of the monopotassiura salt was closely imitated 
with a red solution containing fresh phenolphthalein, 
potassium hydroxide, and potassium, acetate, and these 
intensely red and colourless liquids., were. hOate^ side by ,-V, 
side until of a similar intense red, behhviing quite 1 simitarty 
on cobting with ice and titrating with acttic acid* There > 
can therefore be little doubt a* to the isomeric change - 
taking place froth the less stable colourless monopptassiuih 
salt of phenolphthalein, to the coloured quinonoid Salt;" 

(c) Neutral salt reactions arc “greatly retarded by lowering 
of tehiperature as in the titrations in (a) and ( 5 ); however, 
in order to determine the highest possible error from this 
pause, a blank experiment with phenolphlbalein and 
potassium acetate was performed alongside (a) and (6), 
showing that the quantitative results are liable to be , 
affected by the neutral; salt reaction, to only a small; 

extents ; * , . % ..V -/*, -V< ■ ; ^ ' Jr. - n . ■; ■ 

The experiments wore made in duplicate, comparative 
throughout. The potassium hydroxide solution contained, 
1:77*184 grins. of the alkali per litre, add 35 pc* of the 
acetic acid were -equivalent to 20*6 cc.vof potassium 
hydroxide solution. ' ; -• r ' 

(a) One grm. of phenolphthalein and 20 cc, of potassium 
hydroxide solution were taken; after preparation of the . 
colourless salt ft was heated in the water-bath one hour. 
under an air condenser, cooled with ice, and titrated to a 
permanent pale pink colour * requiring 1*20 cc. of acetic 
acid m: 17^5 per cent KOH. The faint pink at the end- 
point can be removedwith a considerable excess of acetic 
add, and is ascribed; to the presence of potassium acetate. 
CxoH«O 5 K. 4 *G*H 4 0 i^ 5 i:CaH 3 <>sK+c 5 bilis 65 » 

(d) One grm* of phenolphthalein, 9*95 cc* of potassium ' 
hydroxide Rolutton, and 6* 1968 grms. of. anhydrous potas- ' 
sium acetate were usedq riie/volunie was as: fa (oj aftfer 
the preparatory titration. The solution Was heated, , 
cooled, and titrated as fh («) to a pale pink:: 1*2 cc. of . 
acetic add were required -m. 57*5 per cent KOH. 
(GaoHi30 3 K*?i7^ per cent KOlf); \ V - 
(c) One grm; of phenolphthalein and 6*1968 grms. of, ; 
potassium acetate were Used, the volume being as in. (a)' 
and (b)< alongside which the solution was heated, cooled, 
and titrated: to a pale pink: 0*12 cc v of acetic add Was 
required « x*7 per .cent KOH* The intense red colour 
given oh n heating Js largely retained at thet ordinary tem¬ 
perature, but much, reduced a i of. The figure obtained 
from a duplicate experiment titrated at the boUing-point 
after an hour’s heating in the water-bath was 0*29 cc; of : 
acetic xcid a« 4*23 per cent KOH. > 

: These results support the maih conclusions drawn by 
Green and Perkin, and are in agreemeht with the quinonoid 
formulae adopted by them for coloured pbenolphlhalein 
salts.; ,r ^ / 1 1 : /; 

265. " Complex Metal A mm ontas. xis-Sulpkony Idieceta to- 
diethylenediaminecobalHc Hydrogen Sulpkonyldiacetate ” 
(Preliminary Note). By Thomas Slater Price and 
Sidney Albert Brazier. * 

In bis investigations of the complex cobalt ammonias, 
Werner has prepared a number of salts of the type 
[A. CO enaJX, where A is the radicle of a dibasic acid. - 
So far the sulphito-, carbonato-, oxalato-, and raalonato- 
radicles have been introduced into the complex, but 
Werner has hot been able to obtain crystalline compounds 
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containing the next higher homologue to the malqnato- 
radicle, namely, the succmato-radicle, or containing the, 

1 radicles,; of vinaltc and tartaric acids ( Annalen , 191.1, 
cccl&uevt.; 81). It occurred to the! authors that the intro- 
■" duction of the sulphur atom intothe chain of carbon atoms 
Jn the acid used might lead to interesting results in this 
f connection, and Prof. Werner having kindly informed 
them'that he did not contemplate working with such com¬ 
pounds, and would leave the field open to them, an 
investigation' was commenced, using thiodiacetic acid, 
3(CH2'CO a H)a. Definitely crystalline compounds were 
Obtained, hut the results were complicated by the fact 
that during the preparation, partial reduction of the cobalt < 
compound took place, and the authors have not yet been 
able to characterise the compounds formed. In order to 
avoid this complication, the thiodiacetic acidwas replaced 
by sulphonyldiacetic acid, SGa{CHa?COiH)a, and the 
compoundcis - sulphonyidiaceta to dietkytenediaminecobuUic 

• hydrogen sulphonyfdiazetdte,-^ '-V,' v ; V. 

' has been prepared.’, f , _ r 
v; 'jhe method ofpreparation. was similar to that used by 
. Corresponding, malonato-compound (tec* 

'bf 5 -rathpnatd<£ethylenedir 
; aminecobaitic bromide were dissolved in8o cc. of warm 
Vwatejf, and, after cooling, 2*20 grms. of freshly prepared 
silver oxide were addedto the solution. The mixture was 
well shaken for balf-an-hour, arid then, filtered from the; 
silver bromide into an aqueoas solution of .5*63 grms. of 
sulphonyldiacetic acid, the proportions being 2 mote. of 
the acid to 1 mol. of the carbonato-base. The resulting/ 
solution, after; evaporating to a small bulk- on the water- 
bath, deposited crystals of the desired compound. One 
re^orysiaUatioo from Water gave the'pare salh in duH rose- 
; coloured micrbscopm ctystafs, which Rrereadily soluble in 
hot, but somewhat sparingly soluble? n cold water:— v - j 

0*2687gave 0*0767 60SG4, Co-10*66. 

; 0*1797 gave 16*65 cc. N a (moist) at xg° and 749*3 mm, ] 
' :V ■ N-io*45t 

0*3045 gave 0*2618 BaSO^. t S^ix'Sr. 

CiaHasOja^SaCo requires Co ® 10*91;; N * 10*37 5 
!- S~ 11*87 per cent. 

The authors are extending the investigation to other 
sulphur compounds and complex metal ammonias. • 

/ Extra Meeting\ October 23 rd v 1913. * 

Prof!. W, H. PerRin, LL.D., F.R*S.< President,. 

\ m the Chair. , ^ 

The .Ladenburg Memorial Lecture was delivered by Prof. 
F. Stanley; JCxppxno, D.Sc., F.R.S., and at the con¬ 
clusion of the lecture a vote! of thanks to Prof. Ripping 
Was proposed by Prof* H.E. Armstrong, F.R.S., seconded 
hy PtoL W. Jackson Pope, F.R.S., and acknowledged by 



SOCIETY „ OV CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. ; 

/ , > _ » (London Section),, l 

Ordinary Meeting ^December xst f xg%$. : 

Dr. W. R. HpDokiNSON in the Chair. 

The following paper was read and discussed: — 

..« Use of Antiseptics in Increasing the Growth of Crops 
in SoiP? By E., J* Russell* D,Sc. and Walter Buddxn, 
B.A. 7 " \ 

T)je action of antiseptics on the soil is shown tone cbm-, 
plex, but the most important for the present purpose is 
that the micro-organic population of the soil is very con- 
siderably simplified!. The higher forms of life are killed 


when sufficient; antiseptic is added, and the bacteria are 
gjreatly reduced in number^ ' : J ~ , 

. If the antiseptic is volatile or easily removed from the 
soil a remarkable result is obtained shortly after it has 
gone. The bacterial numbers do not remain tow, hut they 
begin to rise and finally attain a level much exceeding that 
oi the original soils. Simultaneously there is an increase 
.in the rate of ammonia production in the soil; the evi¬ 
dence shows that this is the direct result of the increased 
numbers of bacteria. The Increased ammonia production, - 
however; does not set in if a large amount of ammonia. 
and nitrate is already present in the soil. - 
This increased production of ammonia induces a larger 
crop growth than in the untreated soils ;, antiseptics, 
therefore, tend to have the Same action as nitrogenous 
fertilisers, and fould= Jbe tfeed to supplement them in ’ 
practice:, ', : 7 77 77 '• 71 7 /"-'!■ ■ 7,7 - 
The antiseptics also have more or less, effect on disease 
organisms Resent in ioite7 >The$p 7 tend to be, yfry 
prevalent under certain conditions of horticultural - and 
agricnitural practice, and their destruction is not effected 
by any of the methods" ordinarily in use. Large growers 
are now using steam, and-t^is is proving very effective^ 
the treatment cdsts about is. a ton. Chemical treatment 
is at present lesseffective, but ft appears capable of much 
improvement and of being finally carried out at less coBt 
per ton: The requirements are that the antiseptics should 
be destructive to disease Organisms, pests, and organisms 
detrimental to the ammonia producing bacteria,, that it 
j should be capable of being removed from the soil either , 
by volatilisation, oxidation, or decomposition, and that it 
should be convenient in application, and should not be 
absorbed too . readily by the soil, or proper distribution 
cannot take place. To be a commercial success, it must. 
be cheap and capable of being .turned out % to standard! 
Of the. various compounds tried during 'rise, last three 
years, formaldehyde is the best, then comes pyridene, and 
then, cresol, phenol j carbon disulphide, toluene, and 
others. None of these are as good as steam, but the 
subject is yet in its infancy, and there is ho reason to 
dpulH that suitable antiseptics will yet he found. . ‘ 

SOCIETY OI? PUBLIC ANALYSTS AND OTHER 
\ ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS., ; 

Ordinary Meeting, December 3rd, 1913: 

Mr. Leonard Archbutt, President/in the Chair. * 

Messrs. John Joseph Eaatick and J; F. Millar were 
elected Members of the Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour; of 
Messrs. Rowland Holliday Ellis, u Lynwood,** Thorpe 
Road, Selby, and Armand deWaele,** Rosemead,” Sidney 
Road, Staines, Middlesex* * , ! ' , 

Certificates were read for the second time in favour ' of 
Messrs. Alan Milsora, Bailey,. Arthur -Leslie- Barton, 
Thomas Sidney Humes, and Arthur George Abraham 
Millet. ■ 7 ,\ . ' 7 ■■ :■ ; V 

7 The following pdpers were read and discussed 

"Sulphuretted Hydrogen from Artificial Graphite,* 
By W, H. Woodcock and Bertram Bx^>u»t. 

A sample of massive graphite manufactured .by Dr* 
Acheson possessed the unusual property of evolving sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen when broken or rubbed, .Investiga¬ 
tion showed that this property was due not!to occluded 
gas, but probably to the presence of a sulphide of the type 
of aluminium sulphide, which is decomposed, on removal 
of the protective covering of graphite by contact with 
moist air. , : - . 

"Determination of Strychnine in the Presence of 
, Quinine." By Charles ISmMONDS,', , 

\ Strychnine can be accurately separated from quinine by 
precipitation as ferrocyanide in strongly acid solution, pro- 
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vided that certain conditions are observed as regards the 
proportions of add and precipitant. The paper describes 
tb«: ^eqmsite conditions, with experiments. 

« Rate of Liberation of Hydrocyanic Acid from Linseed" 
By 3 . H. ColliNs and H. Blair. 

. Linseed contains a cyanogenetic glbcoside and an 
enzyme, which under certain conditions liberate hydro¬ 
cyanic add. The rate of liberation of hydrocyanic acid is 
modified by adds, alkalis, salts, poisons, digestive extracts, 
heat, moistnre, other foods, mechanical condition, &c. 
Under practical conditions' of feeding, dry linseed seems j 
fairly safe, bat linseed mash or soup needs to be prepared 
with care, under strict conditions. Insufficient heat, 
improper muting, and lumpiness produce a linseed mash 
which is not safe for feeding calves# 

“Composition of Pate * Kernel „ Oil” .By George 
B ivipsoNE lsoon, V' 

Trie.author,-in continuation of his work on aleoholysis v 
xxxvlii., 8) has examined palni kernel oil 
, with the idea of finding some method of distinguishing-it 
from cocoanut oil. No intrinsicdifferenceshavcbeenfocnd, 
and those which do Cxist are not sufficently great to form 
the basis of a method for differentiation of the oils. The 

v''r'r vV. v "' 

Confirmation is gwea, of the/loss pisnlpbur during the 
oxidation of rubber products with nitric acid. The sulphur 
or sulphur product given off with the vapours may be 
xetainedby passing thtough solutions of caustic; alkalis or 
nitric acid. For general purposes of analysis it is suffi¬ 
cient to carry out the decomposition m a large flask fitted 
with a Young’s fractionating column, or in a j large 
Kjeldahl flask provided with a 5 inch surface condenser 
fitting, snugly into the neck. The figures for a large 
'number of snlphur eatimations are givenln confirmation o£ 
the above. ; ' ■’ 'V; - r ?. 

fke Insoluble Bromide Test for Dtying Oilsl'&y 
John A. L. Sutchfrb. ' * . -' - 

The author has studied the influence of varying condi¬ 
tions upon the percentage of insoluble brominated 
glycerides obtained from linseed oil. A standard process 
m recommended, and the results obtained from linseed oils 
have been platted as a curye against the iodine value. 
This curve is a straight line, of whicfatheequation is 
Per cent of bromides ™ (0*63 iodine value) - 78. V % 


■ v NOTICES OF BOOKS. : ^ - 

Practical Science for Engineering . S tudents./: By H. 

. Stanley, B.Sc.fLpndon and Bristol), FXC. London 1 
_" Methuen and Co.* Ltd. 1913. Y* ; *i <: ; 'y y y„ - /■ 

Although intended primarily for the use of students in 
evening schools who have had some previous training In 
elements^ science, It seems, probable that this book might 
advantageously be adopted for rather different purposes. 
U suppleraent^ by a certain ambunt of thedreticUl work it 
would give boys hi Secondary schools a thoroughly practical 
training in general physics, and also its clearness and con¬ 
ciseness should make it useful for revision work for 
candidates for examinations. The experiments described 
are such simple quantitative ones as can readily be per¬ 
formed without complicated or expensive apparatus. They 
are arranged in five sections on Heat, Mechanics, Mag¬ 
netism and Electricity, Miscellaneous Experiments, and 
Materials respectively, but each section is independent of 
the others and the order in which they are taken is quite 
optional. The section on materials contains a few notes 
on some substances met with in engineering practice, 
icon, cement, common acids, &c., and is intended rather 
to stimulate the student's intelligent curiosity than to 


satisfy it. Many problems and examples are given for 
calculation, and in all cases excellent schemes for the 
tabulation of results are provided.. • ^ 


Chemical German. By Francis C. Phillips# Easton, 

1 Pa*: The Chemical Publishing Co. Loudoir; Williams 
and Norgate., 1913. 

It Is very necessary nowadays for the advanced student of, 
chemistry to be able to read German easily, and a good 
many text-books on scientific German have 1 appeared 
recently. Many of them, however, have included at least 
two or three branches of science, the editors overlooking. 
the fact that what the student usually requires is a fairly 
thorough acquaintance with; the, nomenclature of . One 
science only. This book on chemical German is intended; 
for the .student of oheinlstry^ and* the author has wisely, 
presupposed in his readers a knowledge of the elements, 
bothof the language and the .science. - Suchipecial £oin ts 
, as the pomendatureof Tcompoundsarisexplained in, detail, 
rahdset of.exercises is provided^fbr ^practice in' 

These are carefully graduated ih; difeculty, thev : first 
having been written speciatly for the book; the later 
ones ate extracts from suitable; text-books, and include 0 
some classical papers, such as that by Doeberemer on his 
triads aridKektrie’&account of his vision of (heBenzene, 
nucleus. Letters of fainous chemists are also* included 
and some short biographies# All branches, of chemistry 
are treated,; and the.matter issdways well chosen and 
interesting. Some notes are added, and occasionally ,but 
hot always, attention r^ called to statements in the. text 
which later work has shown to be inaccurate. A vocabulary 
of words, not likely; to be found in an ordinary dictionary : 
and a useful list of abbreviations are given ; a few slips,, 
such as Recemkorper will want correcting in a new 
edition. 


Vom Kohlmstoff . (“ Carbon ?’>* ; By Henri Le Ch atelier. 

„ Translated by Hermann BarshalL. Halle (Saale) : 

; Wilhelm Knapp. igia. (Mk. 18). ^ \ 

This book contains the: introductory course-of lectures on 
the principles of pure and applied chpnristty delivered by 
M. Lb Chateliet at {the Sorbcmbe^ The .pteSentaficwr; of 

for the author believes that the tast way Wtwrit tbe scieUce* : 
before tbe student is to diseusS, first ofall, the qnantitative 
laws of chemical meehanits, and afterwards to apply them 
to the special- cases of a few reactions* Experimental 
facts' are described oply jn' sh;far as the consideration of 
them is necessary fop the understanding of the laws, and 
carbon is selected as the nio§t suitable element for pro* 
viding illustrations. Hypotheses as to the constitution of - 
matter are not treated at all, for the author considers -that 
the beginner derives no benefit but rather positivebh*m 
from their study, since they induce him to accept debat- 
able views as certain truths. . There is-undoubtedly Still 
room for .reform in methods of teaching chemistry, and 
this; book seems to Maixk a distinct advance .in .the’ tight 
direction. f ; ; 1 • ■ ■ ; 

Die Verwendung der seltenen Erden. (“The Use of the . 

Rare. Earths r By Dt. C. Richaro Rohm; Leipzig; 

. Veit and Co, 1913. , . ; ' ', . / , 

The author of this buck had originaHy intended to publish 
it In tbe fbrm of a series of ? articles in “'Die Chemische 
Industrie,*’ but he found it impossible to condense all his 
material into a sufficiently small compass and accordingly 
decided to expand if into a book. The applications of the 
rare dearths are divided into' two classes:—Their employ¬ 
ment in scientific work and in technical processes^ Under 
the heading of the first class are included short accounts of 
the uses of the Routgen rays and of radiology* The 
second section occupies.the greater part of the book, and 
gives a complete critical review" of the application of the 
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compounds of the rare earths in the incandescent gas- 
: mantle ahij other industries- Moreover, the very numerous 
suggestions which have been made for other Uses are 
noticed and'their practicability discussed^ These sug- 
. gestions are grouped according to the property of the com- 
pomjd upon which the application is baseb and the 
systematic arrangement-of the text compensates to a 
, certain extent but not entirely for a full index. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

GALLIUM IN ALUMINIUM. . “ < - 

i QUATERNIAN SERIES. v ^ 

* To the Editor of the^hmimf T^ms : < 

Sir,^Mc. Ratnage’s letter in the; Chei^caLNeWs 
cviii;,; p. 28a) gives' inffoi?matibn r that: 1 should have 
included in t my paper referred to therein. Muchof the 
, work inehudned on gallium 'is \giyen in Rbscoe ; and 

.,, ,J ffhi fiKklBlfeifflJ ^ wVr,r*V> WI 

Ra 03 a,ge . . 

ipH; target nurabei;, ,.. 

siath ;theiron prepared from ____, 

v v , w h ^8^irpn contams:as^ as r^part Of gaUium in 
33^000 parts, and is tbe riehest source of this element 
knowh. n Its wide distribution in: very minute quantities 
is also menfipnedi Browning, in “ Introduction to the 
i Rarer dements," cites instances of its wide distribution, 
and likewise mentions the work of these experimenters, li 
is interesting to .note, nevertheless, that Bcmlanger and 
Bardet find that commercial aluminium contams 1 part of 
gallium in. about 5900 parts, x7 kilogrms. of aluminium 
; yielding 0 3555 gtm, qfgalUumoxide. y,' ?>:;• ; ;j r?y 

''I^brifeje 

to tae Chemical Herts (ckviii., 247}, if the sets 01 
. elements, are arranged vertically in the order specified, 
it will be seen that those containing the halogens Cl, Br, 
and I, alternate between the sets containing Mg, Mb, Ru, 
arid Te^ arid that the sura of the secondary differences (a f b J 
orafi+ciri one case) is 28 in each series containing a, 
halogen. The,remaining series give corresponding values 
3*82, 7*00,. 17*49, and 45*27., The following table sug¬ 
gests, a certain degree of regularity amongst all. these 
values:— 


3 “ 

3 " 

5 - 

5 * 


0x3*5 B 
”1x3*5 - 
2*3*5 = 
15 X 3 * 5 > 
JX 3*5 = 
L* 3 >< 3 ‘ 5 B 

*8x375, 


0*0 

rs 

yo 

T 7 * 5 . 

S8*o 

45*5 * 


No senes has, however, been given hr which a-f £~o, 
I. bow find that two or three series are possible which 
fulfil this apparent requrrement, and which take up spine 
; outstanding elements analogous to those: already appro¬ 
priated. The naembers 1 for these three extra series (Which 
, ;may Be conveniently placed .in another vertical: column, 
s^ that thriyowill at£rid apposite the others containing CI, 

- Br, and Ij are:—C w 12 ,0 Vt6, FV*Sb Na *. 23; ??** 68*88, 

Rh« *02*83;, Ho/a 163*30, rAu - 197*25 ; Xe W 130*77, 

( Nd« *44*28, Os 190*50, Tl » 204*01. v "There . may be 
TIl grid Tin-, differing lightly in atomic weight and 
chemically rton-separable (see Soddy, Qbem. News, cviii, r . 
, 168) r but it is hardly safe to assumrii or even suggest as 
probable, that all the. elements, especially those Of tow. 
atomic weight, are thus compounded (using this word in 
iiSgerieric or general sense). . L * 

-The parallelism in properties is fairly good. Oxygen 
-has thri satne Characteristic valency a9 beryllium and 
' nickels for-example, and' has; a high: positive-magnetic, 
‘susceptibility at very low temperatures (compared with 
such elements as manganese, chromium, palladium, 
titanium, and -rhodium), thus in "one respect linking- 
itself up with the iron group; : Rhodium resembles iron I 


(see MendeleefF’a -Chemistry,’’ il;, 403). Holmlani 
' 8ee gadolinium, previously considered) probably •fifs the 
gap beyond tellurium or iodine, when the method of classf- 
« tI0n J s “ 0 P ttd as the Chemical News, xcix., 

_ Osmium, ruthenium, and manganese are perhaps 
related to tbe halogens very much as gold, silver, and 
copper are related to the alkali metals, only in a kind of 
reverse sense.' - 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. Ramage for calling 
attention to the incomplete statement I made, and for the 
further datasupplied.—il am,&c., “ 

&H. Boring;.' 

INSTITUTE, Q& CHEMjfBTRV CQNFEIlpNCE, 

[-7- Nettfs. '' V'iv. 7 

I * • 38 an outsider,;be allowed to remark on die 
opminns^expressed at th^;4»c«^C6nference:hf Prtifeiofs 
ofChemistrv re xr. 


;r r Th^e ^mostly agreed that;present' conditions of ’ 
entrance are tqo narrow^ being mgre , accessible to the 
>yniyersity,^e*his^,; tp,whpm , rt enttahce- is-.m^bnyCasea 
:t^mparat^vely ea^, than tb the technical main,Tor whereas : 
the latter is often> t<mhmcaI-academic chemist and there¬ 
fore^ more qualified for. the Institute of Chemistry, the 
former is usually only academically trained. That whereas 
the Institute wish to get; all properly trained chemists 
under then regime, the pceBent duplication of examinations 

jnd m i some cases autocratic conditions; of entrance afe 
keeping away many who would do the Institute benefit. 
Ahta^ that research work should be a part; of chemists’ 
training, but only after he has acquired a good ground¬ 
work of scientific knowledge, such as the taking of a ; 
degree nichemistry/*" - v.'.-: 

As a suggestion for your readers 1 opinions and those 
concerned may I put forward the following T 
' ^*:J f ' bat the F.I.C. should bear the same relation to the 
AJ.G. as the D.Sc. does the B.Sc. And whereas the 
highest criterion of academics quaTifiriatian, 
the F.I.C. should stand for technical skill together with a 
high scale of academic groundwork of scientific knowledge 
and someon^nalreasshch, ( : ,^s ’ 

__** That a new qualification be considered, i.e*, a 
Membership of thfc Institute of Chemistry (MJ.C*). 

3 * That the gaming of any degree in chemistry, with or 
without honours by day or evening ‘ t mterrial w wbjrkshduld 
ZrX\ ot M ™bership of the Institute of Chemistry 
In the case of evening work, only from 
instuntes under the strict supervision of the Institute of - 
Chemistry. , ... . , - . . 

4' That a M.I.C. should become qualified for,the A.LC. 
on the acceptance of a. piece of original-research wbik by 
: .^he Institute. By research should be meant every branch 
7 of .independent chemical investigation, either commercial 
.or purely academic. Care would have to be taken to pre¬ 
vent this research developing into a species, of post- 
gradual^ workr and research work under more technical ‘ 
experience-gaining conditions should be encouraged, since 
-5 s pointed put that: even the hohours and researched 
academic chemist still did not necessarily ensure the right 
professional qualifications.- : . . 

5. That the Somewhat, mechanical step firom the A.I.C. 
to the F.I.C. be changed and the F.I.C. be made mote 
analogous to the qualification for Membership of thelnsti- 
e of Civil Engineers. Thus an A.LC. wocM be qualified 


iz . « „ woura oe quaiutea 

for a Fellowship after, say, three or four years c^ntinnocs 
practice m a responsible positionnn the chemical profession, 
and that very strict attmitiou .shopld: be psdd to her eon* 
sideration of the banner in which the time has been spent. 

It is certain that the entrance door to the Institute must 
be .considerably widened if h -is gping ^admit the ;twe 
technical chemists, At, present a man who for. any reason 
°° €S pot wish to spend three contmuous years at least at a 
recognised U diversity is aimost^eharred from entrance— 
presumably ior autocratic masons of social distinction. 


tute 
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Such men who are gaining actual professional or technical 
experience in the daytime, or part of it, and are ambitious 
enough to work fortheir degree in the evening, are in the, 
majority of casesprobably Jar better qualified for entrance 
to the Institute, when they Have taken their B.Sc,, which 
naturally takes them longer, than those men,who spend 
several continuous years gaining a University degree and 
take the A.]UC. soon after without any technical experience, 
anil in three years automatically acquire the Fellowship. 
Amongst those in favour of extending the regulations so 
at to allow these men reasonable hope of admission, pro* 
videda qualifying general exam, be passed and that they 
have worked at a recognised Institute, are such authorities 
as Sir W. Ramsay,. Prof. Kipping; and Dr. Keane, all of 
whom understand how the part-time and evening.degree 
mhn areverybadlyhit by present regulations. The atti¬ 
tude which Sir W. Tilden takes.up is typical bf an attitude 
Which the Institute Jmust sever itself from if the majority of 
technical chemists are to be brought even to_tbe state of 
desirmgmtimacy with .the Institute of Chemistry, .Sir W* 
Ramsay eaid that he considered that even laboratory; boys 
who had taken tbdir degree should be encouraged, and not 
kept under for the,Reason that they had not been Buffi* 
(dently fortunate to Have bad the means for a University 

_/ 'ili-*’ "t&iJ..-!eat.; v _. At* v.1 ju.* - 1 .u-*. IxJL 


hoys who had made admirable chemists. He goes, on to 
pay“ I; do , hot say that you Will not find extremely 
clever people amongst this class;, the question is whether 
they will fairly represent professional chemistry if we help 
them to get into general practice ; rethink not, arid, it is 
on the ground of deficiency of general education I Have in 
the past mainly felt an objection to admitting those students 
who come to the evening classes of many Institutions. 
Very manyof these are most worthy, mast industrious, 
very intelligent, but Somehow I think that if we are going 
to> build up a.body comparable ?h social standing aaWell 
as professional rank with the greatinstitntions which have 
been referred ; to this, afternoon, we must see that we do 
not admit too many of a class of persons who, whatever 
their Other merits may be, are certainly not qualified to 
represent the Institute on public occasion^ and in the eyes 
of die world,* , ‘ *'. ■ /’,/- 

This js quite right in e*tr«u*e theory, but does SirW. 
Tilden think that all evening classes and part-timers are 
composedof laboratory boys, and that the admittance of 
the best of these J most worthy, most industrious, very 
intelligent ” students necessitates them representing the 
Institute on public occasions and in the eyes of the world ? 
We? do not want the ddor openedwide ,so' that all may 
flock in, but we do Hope for a ray of. light and hope, for at 
present there is almost none, and" the way is sb long and 
dreary as to not rqake it worth the ambition and perse¬ 
verance required I—I am, &c„ " % ' 

'.c; f v -", *■ CL W. Wood. 

. King'sCollege,University ofLondon. . 

Literary InteRigence.—Messrs.? J. and A. Churchill 
, are about to publish the following new 'books and new 
editions “ AManual fob Masons/, by ■ J. AVV-an Dec 

■ xriiruU-. twfoaDk* a# - 


Technical High. School, Delft ; revised by Alfred B. SearW 
"Mu&rri Steel. Analysis/ by J ¥ A- Pickard, B.Sc., 
Honours, IfOndon A.R.S.Sc., A.I.C., F*C.S^; CaraSgie 
Research Scholar of the Iron and Steel institute. “ The 
Story of Plant Life ih the British Isles/ by A/R. Harwood, 
Member of the British Botanical Sodety, Ecological, 
Conchological Societies, &c. ; illaBtrated with seventy- 
three photographs. ^Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 
Pharmacology, and Therapeutics,”, by W. Hale White, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; 13th. edition. , “ Elementary Practical 
Chemistry ” (Part L>, by Frank Clowes, D.Sc,LontL, and 
J. Bernard Coleman, A.R.C.Sc.; Sixth Edition; ^ith 
seventy-six illustrations. M The Medical Directory, 1914.** 
w Who T s Who in Science,” 1914; with over 9000 Bio- 
/graphics. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

BerichU d*r Deutschen Chemise hen QeselUchaft / 

' Vol. xlvir, Ho. J3, 19x3. ' 

Oxidation of Nitrogen in the Electric Discharge.— 
A. Koenig and E. Eldd.—The authors haye investigated 
the oxidation Of nitrogen during the , electric discharge, 
using the experimental arrangement of Fischer and Hene, 
and their results have led them , to the conclusion that there 
is no warrant for regarding the oxidation as due to the, 
activation Of the oxygen* Their experiments with con¬ 
tinuous current arcs -indicate lhat the cbemical action of, 
the gases mixed behind the arc is. dub to the fact that in 
consequence of the active motion 
region, of discharge fresh quantities of gas^are always ; 
.beipg'acted upon by fche discharge, • , / : T 1 

\ ■ Influence Of Foreign /Substances on 
Catalysts.—*C. Paal ahd Arthur Karl.—Th£ authbrshay# 
already shown that when palladium is precipitated on 
metallic Al, Fe, Cu, Zn, Ag, Sa* or Pb, it loses its power 
of rendering hydrogen active, and thus hydrogenating 
unsaturated compounds. The metals have the same effect 
in the form of oxides, hydroxides, and carbonates. This 
is specially noticeable in the case of basic lead carbonate/ 
which completely prevents the catalytic action of palladium., 
precipitated on it/ On the other hand, the oxide of a,, 
metal such as magnesium, which; does, not influence/the, 
catalytic action of palladium; increases its activity owing ■ 
to its greater surface. , ■*''. '-v '' , f ,,- e \ ' 

Ammonium Peroxides.—j. D’Ans. and O. Wedig.— 
When dry NH 3 is led into an absolute .ether solution of 
pure HaOi, cooled to — io°, clear crystals Separate after a 
short time. If, more of the gas is passed iri the crystals 
melt, anti a thick Oily liquid collects at the bottom, of the 
vessel. The ethereal layer contains NH a ahd. traces; of 
HaOa/ The Crystals first iormed are N H*O a H. They , 
melt and decompose at about '14V, The oily layer solidifies 
to a crystalline mass at about ^r:4o°,/nd'analysis shows 
that its composition Corresponds to tlie" formula 
■{ammonium peroxide)'. ^ //• /'! v ./ . > 

/ New Method of preparation of : 

and ’ Selenium.—Jalius ■, Meyer.— 
sulphur and selenium solutionspondered element is 
dissolved in a few cc. of hydrazine hydrate, and the solu¬ 
tion is energetically shaken. ” When a saturated solution 
has been made a syrupy dark coloured liquid is obtained. 
If a few drops of this solution are added to some litees of 
water, stirring thoroughly with selenium^ a red - coloured 
solution is.obtained, and .with sulphur; a whitish yellow, 
solution. The; selenium solution is exceedingly stable, and 
can be boiled for some time without undergoing any 
change. It can be kept for months. When it is alfowed 
to stand for some time a small quantify of „ red selenium 
separates, but it, disappears on shaking/ The sulphur 
solution is not so stable as tbe selenium solution. 

Isomeric Forms Of Anhydrous, Sodiupa Acetate.— 
D/ybriabder and Otto Nolte.—Two. isomeric forms of 
anhydrous sodium acetate exist. The one .which appears 
first when the amorphous melt cools may be called !•: and 
the one appearing at a lower, temperature II; The finst is 
monoclinic and the second rhombic. II. passes-dyer ihjto 
I. at X9S 0 ; the transition is enantiottOpic, When sodium 
acetate crystallises from absolute ethyf or methyl alcohol 
the salt II. is always,-obtained;, whichever salt was 
originally dissolved;: This 4 salt U. is a very good con¬ 
densation agent; it abstracts water more rapidly than I. 
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THE RUSTING OF IRON IN WATEF. 

By W. A. BRADBURY. 

. Many years ago, Prof. Crace Calvert showed that bright 
Iron tasted very quickly when immersed in Manchester 
tap-water, and he came to the conclusion that the carbonic 
acid and oxygen dissolved in the water was the cause of 
the rusting; the carbonic acid being the pre-disposiog 
cause, as iron would not rustjf Carbonic acid was absent. 

Since these experiments were made, a very considerable 
amount of attention had been given to theqnestion,and 
many eminent authorities support Prof.; Crace Calvert’s 
conclusions.,;',' ''* *. " " •- 

Assay experiment bearing on this subject have a 
T* fyufo \:td;' record the following :—Two 
with. vteil boiied Manchester tap-water, 
add Mime coils of bfcightiron binding wire " added; the 
flaskswere then corked. No rust formed,, A coil of 


Apparatus arranged as per Sketch r Fig. a, Using Man¬ 
chester water and bright iron wire. In. about five hours 
the water turned rasty-looking, but no gas had collected., 
The action was allowed to continue for a week, the forma¬ 
tion of rust then seemed to cease. No gas had collected. 
In th^ case only a very slight^ amount of bicarbonate of 
izon was contained In the water. 

To account for the absence of hydrogen in the collecting 
tube we must assume that nascent hydrogen combines 
with a portion of the oxygen dissolved in the wafer, and 
the rusting ceased when all this oxygen was used, and the 
water being sealed from atmospheric faction no, further 
supply of oxygen could be obtained. 

As in the act of rusting the carbonic acid is again 
liberated, there; should be a time' when the liberated 
carbonic acid should act upon the iron, and hydrogen t>e 
given off, all the oxygen having bem used up. 1 : 

% ?As the. amount bf carbonic apid dissolved in water is 
usually very smallj it maybe that the hydrpgen liberated in 
the final reaction. is .absorbed in the water, and hence its 
absence in the collecting tube. . 

^ To further test these points carbonic acid was pasted 
into water for about fifteen mlrtutes (X70 cc. water), the 
arrangement. Fig, Unbeing again used. After twenty-four 
hours action the iron remained perfectly bright; a portion 
of the water tested with potassium ferricyanide showed 



¥ik, ** Fin. 2. ‘ ; '' 3 * . 

bright iron wire, placed in water as drawn from the tap, the presence of ferrous iron. No gas had collected 
soon became coated with rust, and the water then gave Water was added to make up fot the portion testedj and 
a blue coloration When tested with potassium ferrocyanide. the experiment continued for six days. . At tee end of die 
An experiment was arranged as per sketch, Fig. 1. A sixth day the iron was still bright, and a bubble Of gas had 
small fiiskcontainmg water and iron wire was placed in a collected in the bend of the delivery tobei 'AC-the end oi 
beakeri and wat^: filled into the beaker until it rose partly fourteen days the iron was still bright, and the delivery 
up the neck of the flask. A small beaker was then wedged tube was fiUed with gas (about 5 cc*). 
into position, so that the mouth of the small beaker was . About three-foUrtbs of the water, which was perfectly 
sealed. In a few hours the iron began to rust, and the colourless and clear, was boiled ; a large deposit of oxide of 
rusting continued until a veryiair amount was formed ; iron formed* consisting of both ferrous and ferric oxides, 
the water gradually foss in the covering beaker until about This was filtered off, and the filtrate evaporated to a small 
one-fifth of the space was occupied by the water,' .The bulk; no further deposit occurred, and the liquid remafeed 
rust was filtered off from the water ; a portion of the perfectly colourless on addition of potassium ferrocyanide. 
filfratefested with potassium ferricyanide gave * a Woe J »pke remaining one-fourth of the Water with'the iron 
coloration showing. the presence of ferrous iron. The still immersed in it was exposed to the atmosphere; in 
remaining portion of the filtrate was boiled; it tamed a k out two hours the water turned rusty-looking. 
usty 4 ooking, and gave a deposit of oxide of iron; this j n ^j s experiment we have*a large amount of iron 
was filtered Off, and the filtrate was found to be free, into solution, and the iron remaining perfectly 

* from Iron, v . v * „ ■ -■■ ".'I' \ . . - bright, and the water remaining perfectly clear: This can 

' The dissolving of iron, by carbonic acid should give rise on iy-be due to the nascent hydrogen formed by the solu¬ 
te an evolution of hydrogen,— tion of the iron in carbonic acid, and no gas collected until 

Fe-f 2H2CQ^FeIIai(t03)»4;H* ' S all the oxygen dissolved inthe water had been eliminated 
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, The c&fcoriic add Jin' trie water whs then present To suffi- 
t dent quantity % give off more hydrogen, by its action pn. 
tdidtcdik^ than dewater was able to; absorb. 

. The contmnOds rusting which goes on when the vessels 
arc left open ta tbe atmosphere Is due to the ease with 
width oxygen from the atmosphere is absorbed by the 
water. • v ‘ 

These experiments confirm the dew that the rusting of 
Iron in Water Is due to .the dissolved oxygen and carbonic 
acid. They also show that the dissolved oxygen is utilised 
in two ways Hi) It combines with the nascent hydrogen 
to form waters and (a) it decomposes the bicarbonate c# 
iron,to form rust, and however much rusting goes on there 
always remains in solution some bicarbonate of Ironr 

There seems to be a general impression that magnesium 
chloride in waterhas a .strong corrosive ,action upon iron. 
Ithas heea chloride, even m ike 

"ri^uctsfathefptlowingway^H ; v ; rV^- f 

qc; tri well-balled water 25 uc* pf a. saturated 
solution o<f magnesiam chloride was added, and bright tripa; 
whe placed »f? the fiask, using the arrangement Fig.3. 
i'jfer,' aijgnsofw not a babbie of gab 

thesolntion 

/trittfptriaasium^ blue coloration formed^? 

T The aciai^emcfnti ?^, 2, was again ri^witb boiled 
water: and magnesium chloride. The solution was kept 
just short dfebniStton bybeatmg the fiask on a sand-baui 
After twenty-fohr bonrs heating neither mst nor gas had 
formed. The. solution waaevapor atedto a small bulk, and 
it wasfoarultQ be free from rather ferrous ot fetriciron. 

This experiment was repeated . using a satoratedsoitttion 
ef magneinmn chloride. No gas formed, no iron dissolved. 
Magnesium chloride then does not act upon iron, either id 
. the chid or heat at atmospheric pressure. . 

. Br.J. Grossman, in a paper read before the Societyof 
Chemical Industry in Manchester, 5 says that in the: 
senee-of carbonate, of lime which most natural waters 
contain r magnesium chloride does not corrode iron when 
heated to a pressure of 200Tb?. or 300 lbs. per square inefu 
, We most therefore, conclude that magnesium; chloride 
has not. the deleterious action Upon iron which is usually 
ascrihedtoltv, -.-I ", . ■> \ - 1 ./ / 

ON BXTR^CTiaN WITH LIQUEFIED: GA&ES 
A# THE AMMONDLVBIS",t)JP; HYDRAZINE 

/ '-'ey r-y /^lphatb.-; 

*'• ^ ^ J; £RigDRic£&' , ]\ 

in connection with thechaice of a solvent for use in 
extraction Iwo considerations are of importance-.—First, 
the rmatlve solubility of the substances to be separated, 
gad, second, the ease with wMch the. solvent may be 
recovered without, loss dad without decomposition of the 
. extract or of the residue. Spioetbe removal of the solvent 
Is usually ejected; by ;evapbiathm # a solvent; with the 
lowest possible boiling-point would normally be preferable, 
especially when the material tri be extracteddecomppses 
■at rdariveiy ^ow^rOTp^satuma'or'ppssttBses a high vapour 
tension. This leads .at once to the application of liquefied 
gases' hi ^extraction fa case the usual solvents cannot be 
readily recovered after the operation is complete. / 

The reason that such comparatively inexpensive gases as 
ammonia, - sulphur dioxide, hydrogen" sulphide* methyl* 
amine, &c.,have not found more ftequent application as 
extracting media in sciemific and industrial wots lies in the 
fact that the solvent power, of thee Substances, with the 
exception of ammonia, has hot yet been thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated, and, farther, that suitable apparatus for the 
purpose has not yet been designed. Various extractions, 
to be discussed in more detail later, have already been 
..carried out by A. W. Browne, T. W. B. Welsh (jour*. 

Qhem. Sac;, xgix, xxxiii., 1728), and A. E. Houlehah 
*0 tij mcrifi,, X734)*but the apparatus employed has 


not yet been completely developed for general use. The - 
author of the present-paper, in undertaking the continpa^ ;} 
tion of the work, has consequently devised, on the basis df i 
the work already done, the apparatus shown in the. 
accompanying sketch. 

The apparatus consists of three parts—(i) the extraction 
apparatus proper, n, (2) the container C, for the substance 
to be extracted, suspended in n from three glass projec- 
; tions,.and (3) the condenser b, 
which is, carefully ground to fit n. : 
The ' extraction apparatus is 
modelled after the Landsiedl de¬ 
vice, except that the bulb Frspro- 
vided with a small syphonand 
with a aSrdpcock, of; through Wjut» \ 
the extract may 

that .the entire abjktatus ;j$ riisU- 




RetWeen this jaCkef and the Inifer t 
l pari : pf\ 1 riie : ;'hm^atus r '^ htnaH> 

be introduced. The condenser fS ; 
of the screw type (Zeii. Ang&w .. 

~ &kem.‘S xpio, ” xxiit, 2425), the 
.screw itself constituting a re- 
ceptacle for the refrigerant, and 
fs, like the extraction apparatus, ; 
Surrounded by a vacuum jacket,. 
In order to permit free delivery ^ 
the condensate and free .return ; 
of the' vapours the condenser is; 
equipped With a. special device 
V clearly shown in sketch. ■ It is to. 
be, noted that - the glass tubes 
passing through the vacuum 
jackets are in each case so con- 
structed as to permit thermal ex- C 
pansioa or} cantrafciihn V 

breaking the apparatus. The 
.upper :part of thc condenser is 
provided with an inlet tube for the } 
gas to bo iiqpefiedr which is ob- ' 
balnea.from aome convenient ’ 
source, . 

means ; 

, of a Icaig mbe fitled witfa sodium s 
; Wire). Itis advtsable also lo Con¬ 
nect thecondenserwitfa amercury 
ipahometer, 7 which serves /the 
% double purpose, of. indicating the ; 
: pressure id the apparatus and of 
acting as a safety outlet. ^ 

: For the gases already named, 
solid carbon dioxide and Other 
atajr he; used as the refrigerant, 

, wh?le for gases with lower boiling- 
points, such as oxygen - or 
; me|hane, liquid air naay be em^ 
ployed., When liquid air is used 
it is advisable to introduce fiest a 
Small amount of etber into the 
«q>acatu^ arid theft slowly tojridd 1 

_ .. . _ t , jparatus;; Ip" Wfdit, to obtain, still 

lower temperatures m\ the .crmdenser* ^ screw may be 
connoted with an air-pump, and the refrigerant caused to 
evaporate under redneed pmsure- 
Thfr apparatus. just .described has-been found to serve 
admirably in a research upon the ammonolysis, of 
hydraxine sulphate. As already shown by Browne and 
Welsh* hydrarine sulphate., is decomposed by : liquid 
ammonia into free hydtaxme and ammonium sulphate in 
accordance with the equation!— . ^ ‘V 

NaH4.H,SO4+ : HH3^-(NHa>j.H a S04+N,H 1 ,. 
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L The reaction is, moreover, to be regarded as reversible, 
inasmacbaB Lbbry de Bruyn has already shown that free 
hydrazine can liberate..ammonia from ammonium sul¬ 
phate (Rec. Trav . Chim,, 1896, xv.,179}. Since ammonium 
sulphate—or rather, in accordance with the hitherto unpub-; 
lished experiments performed by Mr. L. J. Ulrich in the 
'Cornell University Laboratory, the triammonate of am- 
moniurasulphate—is entirely insoluble (Franklin and 
Kraus, Am,' Chem* fount,, x8g8 r xx., 820) in liquid 
ammonia, while hydrazine is comparatively soluble, the 
employment of an exceSs of ammonia duringthe extrac¬ 
tion displaces the equilibrium toward the right, with the j 
result that quantitative ammonolyriatakes place. It was j 
therefore to be expected, as Browne, Welsb,andHouIehan ] 
have already intimated, that anhydroush^drazine might be 
■ conveniently preparedly th|s methOdO *7^ : 

V > j1 |^e v -hydrazine ;su|phatd fisted .jf&fbm fdll^ving: texparjf. 
mentsWas obtained ^ ^reqipltaiidnvwith alc<mol'irou 3 an 
aqueous solution, of at ^aihple oil the salt prewpusiy punfied r 
. by four rfold re-crystaUiSatibn, Thl sproduct was repeatedly 
„ washed with alcoboL apd was finally dried ina desiccator. 
, L A: Wej^hedisampli^ purewhite salt was introdoced- 
ixi \&Schleicher and Schull extraction 
,a&d;hfter „a& was- 

T driven from the apparatus by means; of ammonia. - “ By 
. filling the tube between the stopcock o and the bulb'F with 
mercury, which is of course a good conductor of heat, it, 
Was found possible, to supply automaticallyan amount of 
heat sufficient’to effect continuous evaporation of the liquid„■ 
ammonia in f. After • the salt had become; pretty well 
saturated with ammonia at room temperature, solid carbon 
dioxide and ether were introduced into the jacket of the 
extraction apparatus apdinth the condense* screw a. 


1 tb take^dace. fSufingthis operation the bulk of thesalt 
increased tosuch an extent that during the, earlier experi¬ 
ments the paper thimble, and von one occasion even the 
; vessel c, burst, while in another case c became clogged so ] 
as to necessitate interruption of the experiment. It was 
thin found that these difficulties could be readily avoided 
by placing glass-wool in the thimble with the Balt, by sup* 
porting the thimble upon a porcelain Witt plate, and by 
Inserting several short pieces of glass tubing between the 
thimble and the walla of c. When the bulb f had become 
’ about three-fourths filled with liquid, the valve of the 
ammonia cylinder was closed. The operation of the 
apparatus was then entirely automatic, and was sur¬ 
prisingly smooth and uniform, as could be observed from 
the manometer. As the temperature of the gas that rises 
from f to the condenser is never higher in the apparatus 
than the boiling-point of liquid ammonia ( -33*45° under j 
atmospheric pressure) efr of the liquid ammonia solution, (he I 
consumption of harbon dioxide is relatively low. Duringthe j 
ammonolysis experiments, for example, it was found neces¬ 
sary on the average to fill: the condenser screw from three i 
to four times for each extraction. After the extraction had 
leen completed tbUapparatus was allowed to warm up and 
^rite gas ;to escape tbroughihe safety outlet; The extract; 
was the^d off ^opening the stopcock o. When it ' 

was desired to measure the amount of the extract directly 
it was, of course; necessary to rinse out the bulb e with 
liquid ammonia* The vessel c containing, the residual 
ammonium sulphate combined; with considerable amounts 
of ammonia in the form olan aramohate was now removed, 
was left Ina desiccator over sutphuric acid until free from 
ammonate ammonia, and was weighed* The results,,, 
obtained In several typical experiments are. Summarised m 
rixe accompanying table. , , i _ 

..-V m &periments 2, 3, and 4 the presence of hydrazine in 
the residue could hot be detected with the aid of FehUng’s 
solution, nor could the presence of sulphuric acid he shown 
in rite extract. In Experiment £ several hard lumps of salt 
. containing” a considerable amount of hydrazine were 
. found at the bottom of the thimble, indicating that the 
, extraction was not in this, case complete. This first experi-. 
mentwas therefore left out of account in calculating the 


average. The loss of- hydrazine was occasioned by the 
necessity of rinsing oat F with liquid ammonia, . - - \ - 

; fNB^HaSOi. , NH4. ' , 

N2H4.H3SO4 —’ —■■ *- 

No. of used. Obtained. Calculated. Per,cent Obtained. Percent 
erpt. Grmfc Gnus. . Gnus, of theory. Grins, of theory 


Average of expts. .2,3, and 4 .. toon ‘ ; [ 

v * From., these experiments it is;evident, as wasto be: 
expected, that the ammonolysis may be: considered to 

^further tobe concluded that it should bepossibje without 
dpeuity ; to prepare anbydroUs , hydrazine ’ in larger 
amounts by jthis method; V;ffo* thiepurpose it would, of 
course, be advisable to substitute ah apparatus built of 
iron for that of glass* It Would then be p« - 3ible ;to use ice: 
as the refrigerant, as the apparatUa would iteadi^bear ra - 
-pressure Of ^atmospheres* Thegreatfer solvent power 
qf liquid ammonia at the higher temperature would 
undoubtedly be of advantage. Experiments in this 
direction are now in progress* 

r' It is hoped that this illustration of the application of 
liquefied gases as extraction media will call the attention 
of; other investigators to this field Of work, and that the 
apparatus described herewith may be of service in carrying 
put further experiment, --; j " 

In conclusion the author wiaheato express his gratitude 
to Prof. A. W. Browne, who has suggested tbcpresent 
investigation, and to the firm of Grenier and Friedrich; 
Stutzerbach, Germany, by whom the apparatus has been 
constructed .—Journal of the American Chemical Society* 
xxxv.,-No;3.'. ‘ 1 T- . '• *■- •* 
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By EDWAED jjC; FRANKLIN. \ ^ 

• V (Concluded froiUP* 298)- ’* ' 

,9* Ammono Salts Analogous to the Zincates, A luminous, 
Plumbites, &C, —Among the phenomena with which the 
student of chemistry early becomes famil&r is the solu¬ 
bility of certain metallic hydroxides, such as the hydroxides 
of-aluminium, lead, and zinc, in solutions of the alkali 
hydroxides, and he soon'learns to write confidently the 
equations— . J 'V- 

Al( 0 H) 3 + 3 KpH-Al( 0 %+ 3 H 20 , . 

V ^n(OH)a+ 2 KOH^ 2 n(OK 5 a + 2 ^ 0 , 
v ' Pb(Of?^2KOlI«pb(OK)a4*2aaO, : 
as representing the reactions which take place* As a 
matter of fact, the: composition, of the compounds thus , 
formed is still a matter of doubt (Hantzsch, Zrit.Ahorg, 
Chtrn., rgo2, xxx., 289.5 Wood, fount, Chem, Soc., igioi 
xcvii M 878). ■ ' 

The observations that certain metallic salts in solution 
in liquid ammonia, when treated with potassium amide, 
give precipitates which re-dissolve on adding the precipi¬ 
tant xri excess, suggested the possibility of prqparfng the 
ammonia analogues of the substances supposed td be 
present in the alkaiine sblutions mentioned abqve; The 
results of work in this direction have been highly satis¬ 
factory 5 for most of the compounds ao fat obtained are 
beautifully crystalline and of sharply definite composition; 
results which are i* striking contrast to the properties of 
the analogous oxygen compounds in thia respect. 

After the earlier unsatisfactory attempts to prepare a 
potassium ammonoplumbite (Franklin, Joumi Am, Chem, 


. *• From A mmcan Chemical Journal, xlvii., No* 4. 
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Soe., 1O05, xxvit., S43}. the first representative'of this 
class of compounds to be obtained, namely, potassium 
ammonozincate, was successfully prepared by F. F. 
Fitzgerald (¥ourk, Am,Chem, &w« fl ‘x907, xxix., 66o).j 
Franklin, Ifod., 1907, xxvli., 1274)- ; v\ ' 

Potassium Ammonozincate, Zn(NHK) a .2NH 3 .—In view 
of the fact that metallic zinc dissolves fn aqueous potassium 
. hydroxide with the evolution of hydrogen* it was hoped 
.that' analogously a pure solution of potassium ammono- 
zincate would be formed by the action of a liquid am- 
' raonia solution of potassium amide on the metal* 
Fitzgerald found that the reaction represented by the 
equation , Zn+aKNH^ Zn(NHK) 2 +H a takes place 
readily enough* especially if the Zinc is alloyed with a 
. little platinum* Because* however, of the slight solubility 
, of the salt hi liquid ammonia, its separation from the exdess 
pfzincis amatterof considerable difficulty. ■%. 

/J- yjsi Second method by which potassium ammonozincate 
has been successfully prepared is by treating zinc amide 
(Fitzgerald; loc * ciU) t obtained by the action of ammonia 
gas on zinc ethyl, with a liquid ammonia solution of 
potassium amide. The amorphous insoluble zinc amide 
formed by tbe action of ammonia on zjnc ethylis converted 
into a* mass of well C cr^staltised 'pptassium: salt when 
fallowed to stand overhight: m, contact with an excess of 
a ablation ol potassium amide. The reactions involved 
are represented by the equadons— ; h v „ ; ; 

^(C^H^a-t-2NH3*rZn{NH 2 ) a +2C2H6 ■> ,r 
and'- ■ * - " ’.’ / ' \ 7 -* 1 . 

: 1 Zn(^Ha)a>aKNH a ® 2n(NHK)i.2NH 3 .; 

Finally* and most conveniently, the salt haa been pre¬ 
pared by the action of an excess of potassium amide in 
solution in liquid ammonia directly upon amraonated 
zinc iodide, as represented by the equation— 
ZNI a . 4 NH 3 + 4 KNH a =Zn{NH a ) a 4 KNHa;f 2 KI * 4 NH 3 / 
The crop of well crystallised slightly soluble zincate thus 
formed is easily obtained pure by washing with liquid 
ammonia to remove the potassium iodide formed, together 
with the excess of potassium amide*„ Potassium ammono¬ 
zincate dissolves readily in liquid ammonia solutions of 
ammonium nitrate (that is to say, in nitric acid). It Js 
energetically hydrolysed by the action of water; even 
short exposure to the action of the moisture of the atmo¬ 
sphere produces a superficial sticlw layer on the clear dry 
crystals- It is hot explosive, when heated in vacua 
potassium ammonozincate regains intact up toT6o°; as- 
tbe temperature is increased beyond this point, the sub* 
stance melts and gives oft > ammonia,! Heating the salt 
for some hours at temperatures, between 250® and 300° 
gave a residue of: approximately. the composition repre¬ 
sented by the formula 0 n(NHK) a ,iNH 3 . 

: Potassium AmmonosiamaUy Sn(NK} a .4NH 3 and 
So(NK)a,NH 3 *—The preparation of a pure crystalline 
salt of the composition represented by the first formula 
was accomplished; by Fitzgerald itfourn* Am, Chem< $oc, f 
1907, max*, 2694) by the action of potassium amide in, 
excess on a liquid ammonia solution of stannic iodide. 
The reaction takes place in accordance with the , equation 
; ShiNKy^lj^+^KfitaimtcIhdide forms 

a white addition product with ammonia), and since the 
salt formed is crystalline and but slightly soluble in am¬ 
monia, it is easily washed freefrora potassium iodide and 
excess of potassium amide. Potassium ammonostannate 
is soluble in liquid ammonia solutions of ammonium 
iodide; that is to say, if is decomposed and dissolved by 
hydriodic acid in liquid ammonia solution. It is vigorously 
attacked and decomposed by water. Heated fr* contact 
with the air it takes fixe and burns with brilliant incan¬ 
descence. It is not explosive. When heated in vacuo it 
loses 3 molecules of ammonia and is converted into a 
hnck-red powder of the composition represented by the 
formula Sn(NK)*.NH 3 . . * ; 

: It is most interesting to point out the analogies between 
these two sunmonb compounds and the correspondm 


oxygen salts. A formula for potassium metastannate cannot 
be given corresponding to the formula Sn(NK) 2 *4NH 3 , 
but if the nitrogen compound be given, any one of the formulae’ 
(NH 2 j a :Sn:(NHK) 2 .2NH 5 , (KNH) 2 :Sn;(NHNH 4 ) 2 , or 
Sn{NH a ) 4 .2KNH a , then it is easy to write - the analogous 
formulae (HO) a :Sn:(OK) a .2H a O, (K 0 ) 2 :Snr( 0 H 3 0 ) 2 , and 
Sn(OH) 4 .2KOH for the oxygen compound {cf. t Bellucci 
and Parrayatio, Zfit. Anorg. Chm *, 1905, xlv., 142). If 
Bellucci’s contention that the formula for- the ordinary 
trihydrate ,of potassiummetastannate is to be written 
K a Sn( 0 H)e, then analogously the formula forihe amraono- 
stannate may he written K 2 Sn{NH 2 )$. Corresponding’ to 
the formula, KaSn0 3 -3H 2 0, usually given to the aquo salt, 
the formula K 2 Sn(NH) 3 *3NH 3 may be written for the 
ammono salt. j ~ ^ v 

The wmrFarity of &e behaviour pfthese' t^t&rfcpobn^ 
when heated is also noteworthy, for just ah thb aqub salt 
loses 3 molecules of water, so the ammOnd salt loses 
3 molecules T of ammonia, to form compounds which to 
the one case may be given either of the formulae KiSqOv 
or 0 :Sn:{ 0 K) 2 , and in the other any one of the three 
formula K a So(NH) v NH:$n;(NHK) a , or Sn(NK) a .NH 3 
(Note 16). * - ' 

Potassium Ammonocadmiate, Cd(NHK) a .2NH 3 (Note xi). 
—When a solution of potassium amide is added to am- 
monated cadmium iodide or nitrate, an amorphous or 
microcrystalline Insoluble product is obtained: which 
analysis shows to be a cadmium Salt corresponding in 
composition to the zinc sah described above (Note 12): 

Potassium AmmomplumbiteiPbKK&&n s , PbNK.2NH 3 , 
and PbNK.NK 3 .—The attempts mentioned above to' iso¬ 
late the product of the action of potassium ,amlde pn lead 
imide have recently been renewed in this laboratory and 
with entire success (Joum, Pkys> Chem . 9 19x1, xv., 509): 
It has been shown that the reaction between the ammono 
base and the amphoteric imide is. to be represented by the 
equation PbNH-KNH a ->b^K^f NH 3 . The salt W, 
sesses conspicuous crystallising power and fs Obtained 
from very concentrated solutions in the form of beautifully 
developed colourless transparent Crystals, having the com¬ 
position represented by the formula :PbNK;ajNfl 3 .:; At 
40° below zero, if the pressure is sufficiently low, rile salt 
effloresces, losing! one-half a molecule of its ammonia. 
At 6o° it loses an additional molecule of ammonia; and; is 
converted Into a dark brown mass still sbowing thfir form 
of the original 'Crystal*. The product thus fortned, 
PbNK.NH 3 ,, does not further lose ammonia when heated 
to a temperature of 140®. At somewhat higher tempera¬ 
tures the. compound explodes* 1* also explodes violently 
when btougbtinto, contact with water nr dilute acids, 
and occasionally even on simple exposure 1 to the atmo¬ 
sphere, ^ ; v v 

When a solution of ammonium Iodide in liquid ammonia 
is gradually added to a solution of potassium ammonb- 
plumbite, a brown precipitate of lead imide Is first formed, 
which with further addition pf ammonium iodide is con¬ 
verted ihto a white ammonobasic lead iodide (see 
Section xo)- > On addirig still further quantities of am- 
moiiium iodide, the bask;. lead salt dissolves to form 
lead iodide. "The equations representing these reactions 
are as follows■ , f ' - 

■- FbNKd-NHilmPbHH+ltH-NH^ 

2PbNH -f-NH 4 I ^NHaPbNHPbl^Ha* : 
and . : . \ . ' 7 ; 

PbNPbI.2NH 3 4-3NH 4 I«|»bIat6NH3. ‘ 
Conversely, the gradual addition of potassium amide to a 
solution of lead iodide brings about the successive forma¬ 
tion of ammonobasic lead iodide, lead imide, and potassium 
ammonoplumbite. : 

The analogy between these reactions and those whkh 
result from the gradual addition of nitric acid to a solution 
of potassium plumbite, and the inverse reactions which 
accompany the gradual addition of potassium hydroxide 
solution to a solution of lead nitrate, are so obvious is to 
requfre no statement in detail. 1 r -' 
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Potassium A mmonocuprite, CuNK 2 2iNH 3 and 
CuiJKx*NfH 3 *—When cuprous nitride, obtained in the 
manner described by Fitzgerald (loc.cii.) ,is treated with 
aliquid ammonia solution of potassium amide, a salt of 
the composition represented by the first of the above 
formulae is formed, which, because of its extreme solu¬ 
bility, has so far been obtained only m an approximate 
degree.of purity (experimental results not published). At 
low. temperatures the salt separates from very concentrated 
solutions in the form of colourless crystals, Which - readily 
part with one and one half molecules qf their ammonia of 
crystallisation. One molecule of ammonia is retained up 
to 200°, above which temperature the heating has not been 
carried, • 

The formation of potassium ammonocupiite is repre¬ 
sented by the equation Cu*N 4-6KNHa *3CuNK 2 4*4NH 3 . 

, r Potassium AmmowthaUate, TIN K2.4 NH3, TlNK^sNH^ 
and TiNK2.xiNH3 ^Black thallium nitride dissolves in 
liquid ammonia solutions of potassium amide to form a dear 
yellow: solution, from which, bn qobling the not too dilute j 
solution, a' crop of beautiful yellow crystals separates, 
Juried at -40°, thesecrystals retain then colour 

abdhave;beensbbVm to; have the composition represented, 

^ lonaai, 

^p^timentarfesuks ridf yet published)* On “warming up 
to laboratory temperature the salt takes on a ;Hght"er 
colour, Ibses 2 molecules of ammonia^ and is converted 
into a compound which is represented by the'Simula 
TlNKi*aN H3 or TiNHa-a&N Hz* When heated to xoo Q 
the latter compound loses two-ninths of its nitrogen iii the 
form of ammonia and is comer ted into a black mass td 
which,the formula;,TlNK 2 .iiNH 3 may he given, but 
which may be merely a mixture of thalHumnitride and 
potassium amide in the proportions represented ;by the 
formula Tl 3 N. 61 ClSfHz, When dry, that, is, when free 
from liquid ammonia, anyone of these products explodes 
with violence on the slightest provocation. The yellow 
Solution of potassium amraonollisllate, when treated with 
a solution of ammonium nitrate, gives first a precipitate qf 
thalHum nitride, which then, on further addition of the 
acid, goes into solution as thallium nitrate. 

10. Ammonobasic Salts. A m mono ly sis .—As has already 
been shown, the reactions between ammonia and the nan- 
metallic compounds indicated in the equations given above 
(p. 296) are strictly analogous to those which take place 
when the respective substances are treated with water, 

. and are therefore appropriately designated as ammonolytic 
< m urder to recall their close relationship to hydrolytic re¬ 
actions. These particular ammonolytic reactions proceed 
energetically to completion and are quite as irreversible as. 
are the corresponding reactions which result from the 
treatment of. the halogen compounds of the, non-metals 
and water. Silicon chloride and the phosphorus chlorides, 
for example, are completely ammonolysed in contact with 
ammonia, just as they are completely hydrolysed by theac- 
tioixofwater* However, just as certain well known hydrolytic 
reactions are reversible, so also have salts of a number of 
the less positive inetals, When treated with liquid ammonia, 
"beeqfbund tq;giveha8ic precipitates which ate Increased 
in amount by the addition of potassium amide, and which 
are completely dissolved by the addition of an appropriate 
acid, that is to say, by the addition of an ammonium 
salt* Jl , * / '' "■ 

Attention was first called to the existence of such re¬ 
actions by Franklin and Cady {jfoum. Am. Chsm. Soc. t 
1904, xxvi*, 5x2}, Who observed the formation of what they 
assumed to be a “basic bismuth nitrate” (“ a salt related 
tq ammonia as the ordinary basic nitrate is related to 
water* 1 ) around a bismuth anode during the passage ofan 
; electric, current through a dilute solution of ammonium 
nitrate in liquid ammonia. ^ , 

t Franklin and\Krans (A». Chm. yourn., 1900, xxui., 
299) had earlier Observed the separation of a . small 
quantity of an insoluble compound accompanying the 
action of liquid ammonia on mercuric .chloride* It was 
later shown that the formation of this residue is due to the 


ammonolytic action of liquid ammonia on mercuric chloride 
(Franklin, ¥<wwt* Am. Cfrem. Soc. f 1905, xxvii,,S^ 1 )** 8 
represented by the equation— 

HgCI*+2NH 3 NH t HgCI+NH 4 dl, 
and that the product is identical with the well krowh in¬ 
fusible white precipitate. The reversibility of the reaction 
is shown , by the observation that addition of ammonium 
chloride to the mercuric chloride prevents the formation of ■ 
the white precipitate when the mixture is treated with 
liquid ammonia, and by the fact that addition of Sodium 
amide to the system represented % the above equation 
displaces the eqaflfbrrain to the right, While addition qf 
ammonium chloride solution to the liquid in contact, with 
the precipitate determines the disappearance of the fatter. 

Tn an entirely similar maiiner, lead nitrate, lead iodide, 
tnercoric iodide, mercuricbromide,bismuthiodide,bismuth % 
bromide, and stacaic iodide Undergo ?ammonoIyris to a 
greater of less extent when treated with liquid ammonia, „ ,• 
Although abundantly soluble inliquidammonia ho one of 
those salts dissolves to a clear solution unless a quantity 

ieol>s^^ ChSm. She., ’ 

igoy, xxix.y 1695) oh the behaviour ofstanniciodidc in 
solution in Kquid ammonia, are especially illuminating in ' 
this connection* When a limited quantity of liquid am-, 
monia is brought into contact with stannic iodide to which 
a minute quantity of ammonium iodide has been added, 
the tin salt dissolves tb form a dense colourless and clear 
solution. When additional ammonia is distilled into the 
tube in such a manner as not tq mix its contents, the 
separation of a white precipitate is observed, occupying 
zone between the concentrated solution of the stannic- 
iodide and the freshly distilled ammonia. * On shaking the 
tube and thus misting its contents the precipitate disappears* 
bn again distilling ammonia into the tube, the precipitate 
reappears, ta disappear ^ again on shaking the tube. The 
separation of the precipitate may be observed several times 
by repeating the operation thus described. After a. rela¬ 
tively! arge amount of liquid ammonia bad been added, 
the precipitate becomes permanent; and the separation of 
tin from the solution is complete, as is shown by the obser¬ 
vation that the addition jof potassium amide to the super¬ 
natant solution fails to produce any farther precipitation. 
The addition qf any considerable quantity of ammonium 
iodide to the solution in the beginning prevents thte 
monolysis of the salt. Whether id this particular instance 
the product of ammanolyris is an ammonobasic salt, or an 
amide, imide, or nitride of tin, free from iodine, has not 
been determined. The remarkably close parallelism be¬ 
tween the phenomena just described and . the familiar 
action qf water on acid solutions of antimony chloride 
and bismuth chloride rs so obviouaas tb require no further 
comment* '* , ( .' ■ ‘‘ 

The ammonobasic salts of definite composition which 
have so far been obtained are the ammonobasic mercuric' 
halides of the respective . formula NH 2 —Hg—Cl, 
Hg:N—Hg—Br, and Bg:N-Hg—I, and theammono- 
basic lead iodide of the formma Pb:N—Pb—I.2NH3. 
The reactions whereby these compoundshave been obtained, 
are represented by the equations— 

T HgCl a +2KH 3 »NHa—Hg—Cl+NH 4 Ci, 
2HgBr a +4NH 3 -Hg:N^HgT-Br+3NH 4 Br, 
2HgIa+4^H 3 »HgiN 7 -Hg,I+3lSH 4 I, ' 
aPbIi 46 NH 3 *Pb;N--Pb-I, 2 NBf 3 + 3 NH 4 , ; ■ 
the amount of ammonobasic salt formed being increased 
to a reasonable yield, when desired, by the ; addition of 
limited quantities of potassium amide* 

The ammonobasic salts which have thus been obtained 
as definite chemical „ compounds, as Well as the others 
described above as having been observed qualitatively, all 
appear as insoluble amorphous precipitates (Note 13), 
characteristics which; as is well known, attach to the more 
familiar aquobasic salts. Even the tendency of the latter 
class of products to form baric mixtures of more or less 
indefinite composition, is exemplified in the failure of 
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gin) (o’obtain .anwnonobasic compounds of defimto com* 
-positioafrotH either aluminium' of antimony iodide. In 
thecaseof. antimony fedidt; it fa interesting to note that 
continued agitation, through several weeks, of the finely 
divided shit with liquid ammonia—which, as the ammowa. 
absttactediodirie from the salt in the form of ammonium. 
Iodide, waa&om timfe to time placed by fresh solvent- 
failed, iathebands of Fitzgeralu/to yield a compound of 
definite composition. - 

In addition to the compounds of mercury, two other 
representatives of the class of ammonobasic salts are found* 
described in the literature- The ammonobasic titanium 
, halides represented by the formulae N—Ti—Cl and 
Nrr’j'jl—Bc have been prepared by Ruff and Eisner (Bar., 

’ mcfctM,, 2250) bytbe actiph of, liquid ammorija bh the 
h *firoxiii^lc 1 fit flE > ri;iiimj^esj50C'tiN^el^^*^ ; *‘X 1 

)jii. AmmoHebasic . Mercuric Sd^iv— Tbe 
of - the i ammohbbasic mercnric; salts NHa-^Hgr^Cl, 

, >nd g£N^Hg^-I by the: arompnolyspi 

• of^herctmo Vchlb^de, brOmide/and Iodide respectively in 
liquid ammonia solution pe facts which have an important 
bearing upun the tfie large,. 

woUp 'df the |^calle4 ;p9^curiamraonium compounds, a’ 
qu^ bha neyc^-rccei^a|ati8& 

' Sincetbese ammonohastctnercuric salts, tbepreparatibri 
''and descriptJcfcji ,«£ whicfiifhavd heed gften in-a previous 
paper (ybarfc. Am. Ckm. Soc^ i&$v;x&%\$3%h cannot; 
be dieringaishedfrdm the respective products of the action 
of aqua ammonia on the xriercuric halides, It follows. that 
the battier compounds are ideot&al with the former. It >is 
therefore altogether wrong toiorroulatti the arachpnobasic 
mercuric chloride, NBz—Hg—Cl> as a double salt of 
dimercnfiammodium chloride and ammonium chloride, 
HgzNv-^-CI.NH 4 CI> and the; ammonobasic iodide,. 
Hg:N—Hg—i; as dimercnriammonium iodide, HgiNV -1/; 
is is done in the majority of the dictionaries and hand¬ 
books of chemistry. /_ ‘ x 

_ In a subseqneqt paper the attempt will be made to show 
that all the mercury ammonia compounds described in the 
liter ature,rristead of bein£ ammonium salts in which am* J 
raoniom hydrogen Is substituted by mercury—as the various 
mercuriammonium theories assume them to be—are, as a 
matter of fact* either normal mercuric salts with ammonia 
of crystallisation, or basic products resisting from am- 
raonoly8is, or both ammonolysis and hylrolysis, of the 
normal mercnric salts*y y > V !' J j:' y r ; J -;" J 

/' '! X. ' ' . ^Conclusion, t v r : " t "/ ‘ ' - ; 

It has been shown in this paper that an ammonia system 
of acids, bases, and sj^ts may be fofmulated on the basis 
of arrimonia ras the typical Substance,and m a planner 
entirely analogous. to the; formulation ,$?\fhe ordinary 
oxygen acids, bases, arid salts *s derivatives of , water. 
In other words, > s^tbilft oTactdS, bases, and: salts has 
been developed in which nitrogen occupies a position 
sariilar to mat oCcnpied by oxygen in the: system ; of 
Lavoisier. " ’ y' •' 'x'-- ‘ Xx y % -O'; - v , •* X 

[ The>C*ds of the ammonia system are the acid amides. 
. arid; hafdes, including ..the amides and lnrides of “the: rioa- 
metafiiuelemeflts* toetjfasris of thesystemare the metallic 
amides and imider; the salts am to riwtalfic derivatives 
of the acid amides arid ; „ - .-1 - - 

In order, to emphasise their relations ^ammonia, and 
for convenienoe in discussing the teaetdons between repre¬ 
sentatives of the ammonia system, tfaew adds, bases* arid 
salts are referred to as ammonri ririds, ammono bases, arid 
ammono salts respectively. , 

Reactions in liquid ammonia solutions which are strictly 
analogous to the familiar hydrolytic reactions in water 
solutions have been discoVercd and are accordingly desig¬ 
nated as ammonolytic reactions. Products which have 
been named ammonobasin salts are shown to result from , 
the smmoriolysis of certain salts of the heavy metals. 

-: It Is shown in this paper that the relationships indicated 
by this system of nomenclature are by no means purely 


formal.; The ammono acids exhibit certain truly acid 
properties, the ammono bases react In liquid ammonia 
solutions in a mariner strictly analogous to the familiar 
reactions of the ordinary bases in aqueous .solutions, and 
the ammono salts are as certainly salt-like compounds a§ 
are the products of the interaction of ordinary acids and 
( bases* ; . . ■, , a ' ^ x >' ■ I ,. , 

A considerable riumbei of new representatives- of the 
ammonia system.Of acids, bases, arid salts have been made 
by means of reactions, carried on in liquid ammonia 
solutions, arid arri found described in the above pages/ 

Notes.;'* '.X* u j 

ro. Howe, ^oum. Am. Chem. Soc.> 1509, xxxt., 
first called attention, tp the iemarkable/ffnalogliM: l^tw 
, these aqnoBtannate8 arid ammonostaririatesv 
/ Jet. Prepared in v . the laboratory 7 of Stanford tJnlyef^^ 1 ; 
by G. S. Bohart. Results riot yet published*' - \J'- -J-y. 

is. It is" interesting ria note in this connectidri thaf cad¬ 
mium hydroxide has Tiot been observed to possess ampho¬ 
teric properties." ■ 1 ' " ; / 

’ ,13. In two tubes containing: mercuric chloride and 
t liquid ammonia which were sealed up, she or eight years 
ago, thri white, apparently amorphous precipitates of 
NH^HgCI which separated at that time have changed into 
aggregates of well developed crystals. - 
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(From Our Own Pans Correspondent). •' V 

A Mercury-bath Level, - 
Up till now it has generally been necessary to employ a 
spirit-level for transportable instruments. The best lever 
is that which is formed by the refiexion m a bath of mer¬ 
cury, but the extreme mobility rif ^the^surface^^pf^' thfobjath 
has limited its employment to observatory instruments. 
Only in the prismatic astrolabe has the dlmculty been got 
d river by the use of baths of amalgamv but this fass also very 
serious disadvantage,; Messrs, Andre Broca arid Eknrian 
have managed to contrive an apparatus that has 
realised by the Lacour Dutbiot eatablrshmerits'Whefc the 
useful properties of the mercury-bath haynbriejfkeptV ? while 
the production of waves on the surface has been suppressed 
by trepidations. This result tS; obtained by placing the 
mercury-bath in a box completely Closed, and by sur¬ 
mounting it with glycerin. The upper part of the box* 
that Js to say the top^ is' ant objective hi contact with- the 
glycerin. With these elements an auto-collimative lunette 
is constituted, and it is possible with a focal distance of 
ig c, and an. objective; with an opening of 28 mm. to 
regulate the ■, horizontally to; about a fraction of a 
second. ■ The apparatus also does not take rip much space, 
as the lateral walls pf the mercury-box have been formed 
by a spherical xone in which .the mercury is Raised rill on; 
the: level at which the tangent plane makes, with the 
horizon, an angle equal to the angle of the meeting point 
Of the mercury with the top of me box; this suppresses 
the perturbations of the surface caused by the meniscus, 
and thus the bath may have a diameter very slightly 
superior to that of the objective. This apparatus may he 
used as a seismograph, and if it ismade of sufficiently 
large dimensions, it may also be possible to study with it 
the perturbations of the vertical,; . r 

y * 'V - ''VoLCAtac Gases'. \ 

In a notice analysed by M. Lacroix, Professor at the 
Natural History Museum, Messrs. Day and Shephers con¬ 
clude from experiments made, at Mount Kilanea, that 
amongst the volatile products emanating from lava in 
fusion, at a temperature of about uoo 0 , there.is to be found 
an abundance of water-vapour, which has been condensed 
arid studied. This is. a confirmation of the observations 
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made in;i865 at Etna by Fouqud and Silvester. If other 
observers, as Messrs. Bran and. Green, have: concluded 
from other; observations -made at Kilanea, that the 
exhalation is dry, it is because, they have operated, hot on 
the gases emanating from the lava in a state of fusion, bat 
Upon the gases collected near the edge of the crater. In 
this region of the volcano there is, indeed, a large amount 
of dehydrated gases and finely-divided sulphur. Prof. 
Armand Gautier confirmed the observations of his 
colleague* 

- * The r6le of Heredity in Dogs. 

M. Philippe de Vilmorin has undertaken some Very- 
curious experiments on the transmission of hereditary 
characteristics in dogs. Jd. EdmondPerrier* Director of 
the Paris .Natural Hxstoiy Museum, has l notified .these 
experiments to the Academy o£,Smences.i Jhere are 
severatrSces of dpgs thstt have ho caudalappendage. 
Thus, the race of r^urbon hrach dogs, the Auvergne 
hrachsj the German bracks* the Bpamsh bretons, the 
Hungarian shepherd dogs, the long-haired loulous of the. 
.Scheldt; bpatmea^have; ho, tails. 1 ,; But is The characteristic 
■ ? V^.v PhiHppede ’^ilmorin has observed about' 

^^h^^^e^i^t;twen^-seven 
crosses between doga ef diShrcht species. According 
as the dogs have or have not 4 ay caudal appendage, and 
according to the greater or lesslength of the Same, M. de 
Vilmorin classeg them In three categories.: The termino¬ 
logy that is em^yed for the classification Of the molluscs 
has served him . for ' the designation of the canine 
categories. The. Angara dogs are characterised by the 
total absence of any tail. The Brachyura dogs have a 
short ta$ The Macronra dogs have, on die contrary, a 
normal tail. Observation has shown that the character of 
having no teil dominates according to the fa# of .Mendell 
It would then seem that alldogs totally tailless are hybrids. 
On the contrary, the dogs that have a long tail are of a 
pure type., By crossing Anoura dogs with Macroura dogs 
half hybrids and half normal dogs, have been obtained. 
By crossing, on the contrary, Anoura dogs amongst them¬ 
selves,, the dogs obtained without a tail were in the propor¬ 
tion of ys per cent, and the dogs with a tail in the propor¬ 
tion of 25 per cent. These researches confirm once more 
the discovery made by Mendel about 1868, which discovery 
has lain dormant for so many long years. The glory of 
Mendel is quite recent. It was only forty years after the 
publication of his first studies concerning the transmission 
of hereditary characters-.that, the Butch botanist, Van 
Vries, in igco, discovered the laws of Mendel. , Mendel 
was a monk in a Moravian convent near BrunnV He was 
passionately fond of cultivating bis garden, where he 
, hybridised sweet-peas. - It was ln this way that he dis¬ 
covered the laws of hybridation^ published in a little local 
review, the Bulletin deja Reunion ScitnHfigue de BrUnn, 
these lawsremained for a,Tong time hidden. Since Van 
Vries rescued them fromobjivion naturalists and scientists: 
are continually exploring, this marvellously rich way which 
hae^j^i;:n^|^ 1 - the 

Natural Incubation and Artificial Incubation. 

>The comparative study of naturalincubation and arti¬ 
ficial incubation is somewhat difficult* as it can only be 
made during the season in which it is convenien t to procure 
'hatching hens. For.ibis reason the.experiments ; that 
' M. Brechemin has made on this subject were effected 
during the monthsof March, .April, and May ; they con- 
een*ed r pn the_one hand, three turkeys, three hens, who 
were each rtime charged with a hundred eggs ; on die' 
other hand, there was an artificial incubator with a reservoir, 
of water kept hot by means of a little lamp. In. this ap- : 
paiatus a hundred eggs were placed,each month; naturally 
the eggs had previously been thoroughly looked through. 
The results werethe followingNatural incubation^-342 
fecundated eggs gave 158 chickens ; artificial incubation 
—243- fecundated eggs gave 209 chickens, The experi¬ 


ments were continued by the comparison of artificial 
breeding and natural breedmg, the food being the same : 
for all the chicks. Those given oyer:to the care of the 
hens and turkeys disposed of a surface of 4000 square: 
metres of free air* whilst the artificial breeder' was sur¬ 
rounded by only 600 square metres of ground situated' in a 
place the front part of which was covered with glass.. 
Three months after the eggs were hatched it was seen that 
there were only 75 chicks left out of the, 158 brought up 
naturally, whereas there were still 194 out of the aoq _ 
brought up artificially; that is to say, a loss Of more than , - 
50 per cent out of the natural" breeding and only to per 
cent out of the. artificial breeding. All the same, it must; . 
be noticed tbat.tbelossis notso great forithe^ 
.breeding when the bens .are kept\xa breeding ,hoxtt& brin 
closed hen-houses. As a cooc&^^ bis 

trials, M. Brechemin considers' that natural hatching and 
breeding can T» Indicated Tor sni[all~ enterprises andfpr - 
reproductive breeding .broods because they givft more *-i 
vigorous Subjects ; artificial incubation and breasting must 
nevertheless be preferred forall breeding enterprises of , 
:any extent^ ^\ r : y,' r y “*'• v 4 v ■; y st 1 •. " ;' \ - 

;' t .;; >7 v -,; / pan; Evoldt apir of ; ,Sea fishing. * "' ’ ; - /' 

Several deep-water fish, of whichthe zoological museum* 
possess but very Tew examples, have made their appearance 
on the Paris fish market. Barge quantities,of these fish 
are to be found in the CentralMarketduring the winter 
months. According to M. Edmond Perrier, Director of 
the Natural History Museum, these curious Tacts are the 
consequence of the evolution of sea-fishing. The fishers 
mow go further stnd deeper to seek for the fish that are 
rarely to be found near the coast. For some years past 
trawlers have; been going to fish oh, the coasts of Portugal, 
and their nets descend to a ; depth, of 1 2oo rnetres. Dr* 
Jugeat, sanitary veterinary surgeon at the Central Market, 
has \noticed many fish like the beryx, of a bright scarlet 
colour; the brtttka^ the xeidtt y the Denfiis metrocanus, the 
ancient bramides, whose eyes are particularly developed 
on account of the .weak llghUthat penetrates into marine 
waters at adepth of 2ooinetoes. Very few Parisians con¬ 
sider that they are often giyeh fish to eat that Up till now 
were considered as zoological curiosities. , - ' , / , 

A Year withouT;any Scots' on the Sun. - 
During the first two quarters of the year 1913 the bril- .. 
liant surface of the sun remained completely free of spots. 
M. Guillaume, astronomer at the Observatory of Saint- 
Gems Laval, near Lyons, has continued his observations 
during the third quarter- M. Badland, Director of the 
Observatory; in a~ communication in M, Guitlaume’ffname; 
remarks that also during this period there have been 
hardly any spots; on the Contrary, brilliant faculm have 
been observed. Another astronomer of the Lyons Obaer-' 
vatory, M. Hajolet, has retharked a certain Increase m the 
stronger magnetic perfuibations, which a'e the only ones 
that it is possible to observe* The 1 year \x$x$ is rem ark- 
able on Account of the absence .of spots bii the sun.: Such 
a minimumhas not been observed smce lBio.- ?\ : ' >.} 

Is it Land or a Nhw Island? 

General Schokksky, delegate from the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to the Conference on the Map of the World, has 
presented two communications—one concerning a new 
map, in relief, of Siberia; the other concerning an im¬ 
portant discovery that has been made by the, bydrograrAic 
officers of the Russian Navy instructed With the explor&tioh 
of the Northern Siberian coast from Behring’s Stmits to 
the Tamur ‘ peninsula.; These, officers have discovered a 
new land, or a new long and nartow Uland. which extends, 
towards the east as far as the longitude gfi twelve minutea 
of the Greenwich meridian..; It is not yet known how fat 
this land stretches towards the West; , The latitude of it is 
8o° four minutes. It occupies about the same position as 
Spitsbergen ahd land; •: Themiswon has not 

yet returned "frefn I^mSdiatkat This hews has beer 
transmitted by telegram. : r 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Chemical society. 

Ordinary Meetings November 6 th, 1913. ; 

Prof. WJ H. Pekexn, LL.IX, F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

The President referred to the heavy loss the Society had 
sustained through death, during the vacation, ox the 
following Fellows:—E. L. Barret, Paris; J. C. Bell, 
Manchester; A. Cantin, Mauritius; T. Crossman, Star- 
beck; J. Davidson, Holywell Green; L, M. Deane, 
IJkley; Sir W. N. Hartley, Dublin ; J. Lewkowitsch, 
W* Hampstead; H. Marshall, Dundee; 1 . Patchett, 
Batley; M. G. Roy, Chintadrepettah; A, Wallace, Agra. 

The following announcement was made :~That, m 
fufcure,alist of the papers to he read at each Ordinary 
“^Scientific Meeting will: be advertised in the Marking Post 
on the Wednesday previous to the day of meeting. ' 
MeSsrS. C. K. Tinkler and E* Cahen were formally 
; admitted Fellows of thp Society. 

■ Certificateswere .read fijirY$be first time in favour of 
Messr^ Eicfeard Watson Askew, B.A., Bnerley, Chelms- 
ford Road, Durban, Natal, South Africa ; Sankar Rao B. 
k Badami, M.A., BadamiHoase, Hulscrpet, Bangalore,- 
India ; Stanley Charles Bate, B.Sc., 50, Alexandra Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E.; Charles Maurice Berlein, B.A., 

■; CtossOak, Berkhamsted; Arthur Bicknell, B.Sc., Ballio! 
College, Oxford; .Augustus Pearce Llewellyn Blaster, 
B.A., Chidham, Potters Bar, Middlesex; Adhor Krishna 
; Bose, 90, Musjeed Baree Street, Calcutta, India ; Arthur 
Bramley, B-$c., 19, Cambridge Road, Barnes, S.W.;' 
Arthur Joseph Brearley, B.A., 13, Victoria Terrace, 
Exeter; Bertram Campbell," B.Sc., Beecbover, Manor 
Avenue,, Grimsby; Frederick George Carter, Amritsar 
Distillery, Amritsar, Punjab, India; Santi Pada Chowdry, 
Economic Research Laboratory, Rewa State Industries, 
tJmaria, India; Francis William Clark, 35, Wilmington, 
Square, W.G.; Herbert Stoddard Coleman, 14, Dunsford 
Road, Bearwood Road, Smethwick; Thomas James 
Drakeley.B.Sc., 36, Mitchell Street, Newtown, Wigan; 

: Cyril Duncan Fuller, 6a, Hill Street, Totterdown, Bristol; 
Charles John DickensOn Gair, 39, Cranston Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E,; Stanton Gibson, B.Sc., 2§, Lordship Park, 
NV; Richard .Hargreaves; B.A., Chat bum, Clitheme; 


Whilst o-mtroanfime on alkaline hypochlorite oxidation 
is quantitatively converted into benzwooxadiazole oxide,— 


IV 


Cricklewood, N.W.; Wfljiam Francis Hofiely, 67, Ross 
Road, Wallington, Surrey | Alexander Hynd,M, A., B.Sc., 
Tg6, Baldridgeburn, Dunfermline; William Johnson, 
B.Sc., Walton, Stoneygate Avenue, Leicester; Harold 
Bramfield Jones,, Broadway House, Northolme Road, 
Highbury, ■!?.; Gholam Rasal Khan, B.Sc., Lyallpur, 
Punjab, India; Sidney, Oliver Leivesley, care of W. 
Leivesley, Esq., ChiHagrie, N. Queensland, Australia; 
William John Lewis, 10, Lightoaks; Road, Pendleton 
Manchester;' Percival James Lycett, Castle Hill, 
Wolverley, Kidderminster; Frank Clifford . Marchant, St*,; 

Manor jRdad, Forest Hillf S-E- V Kuneiji Gosai 
Naik, M.A., B.Sc., Krishnath College, Berhampore, Dist. 
Mnrshidabad, Bengal, India ; John Alien Nichols, Stanley 
Mount; New Mdte, Stockport ; John Thomas Pattison, 
72, Bath Road; Sbothsea, B.O., Portsmouth; .Wilfrid 
Roberts Powell, B. A., 14, Marlborough' Road, Richmond, 
Surrey; Henry Edward Findlater Pracy, 25, Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell, S.E.; John McArthur Stuart," Balliol 
College, Oxford; Robert Tennant, 4, Park Terrace, 
Queen’s Park,♦Glasgow; Henry Walker, 10. Melrose 
Terrace, West Kensington Park, W.; Henry Wood, The 
Limes, 62, Culverden Road, Balham, S.W. 

Of the following papers, those marked * were read:— 

, *266. " The Conversion of Orthmitroaatiines into iso- 
OxadsoxoU Oxides {Furoxatts}” By Arthur George 
A toms and Frederick Maurice Rowe. 


and 2:^dinitroamline (when analcobol is present) into a 
chloromethoxy-(or ethoxy Jbens&jooxadiazole Oxide, the 
presence of an amino-, acetylamino , azo-, or sulphonic 
group in the para-position occasions a compete disruption lr 
of the benzene ring, and only in the case of thesulphonic 
acid was a small quantity of a . behzfcooxadiazol oxide 
produced, ' - J **’■* ' .IV.'' ■ .. 

The two isomeric 0- dinitrobenzidinesfCain, CoirithardVi t 
and Micklethwait, Trans., 1912, ci^azgS), when suh- ^ 
jectqd to hypochlorite oxidation under like Condition 9,yi eld 
entirely different products. Whilst the isomeridenimrihg • 
at 275 0 (regarded by these authors as 3 i S'-dinitrbhehzidin^ 
produces a typical furoxan,—' V r 1 

O a S^>C6Hj-C6H 3 <NSo s , 

readily Convertible oh reduction into a diphenoquinone 
tetraoxime, C6H 3 (;NOH)2*C6H 3 (:NOH)2, and a bisbenz- 
isooxadiazole;^ 

: ..V ; <I> Hl - CsH <V’ . )‘'r 

the isomeric o-dinitrobenzidine melting at 233 d , regarded 
as the 3: 3^-derivattve, gives a reddish brown crystalline 
compound of the formula CxaHsC^N^ which is probably 
an internal azo-corappund. 

C<sH 3 (NO a )*N V 

; _ > * i 6 H S (N 0 2 )-N V " ’.l ; 

The above biahenzirooxadiazole oxide (bisbenzfuroxan) 
crystallises from chlorobenzene in pale yellow thin 
hexagonal plates, melting at 21I 0 . The corresponding 
bisbenzMooxadiazolfe (bisbenzlutazan) ,foruls j yellow 
needles, which melt at 244 0 . The diphenOquinm|^etra- 
oxime is a r brown amorphous powder^ soluble 
The authors have also repeated and con firmed of 

Drqst (Amalent iSggjCccvH., 54) on the niriation jHHIcts 
of benzisooxadiazole .oxide- Both the mono- an draft «- 
nitrobenzwooxadiazole oxides, which are thus obtained 
have strongly marked atM properties,’ turning Congo paper* 
blue, and dissolving readily m aqueous alkalis. ” ■., 

*26y. u Tke CanstiiuUorivf Aniline-black ” (Part IV,}. 
By Arthur George Gwsbn and .Wildum Johnson. 

In.further support of Green and Wolff’s formula (A) for 
aniline-black base.(chlorate oxidation) (Prac^ 1912, xxviii., 
250) the following data have been obtained ;— ., * 

x; On oxidation of aniline-black with lead peroxide arid 
sulphuric acid a yield of benzoqulnone is obtained, which 
corresponds with that required on tbe assumption that all 
the mono- and di-substituted benzene nuclei, but not the 
tri-substituted, will yield benzoquinone. 

2. In presence of an excess of mineral acid aniline- 
black absorbs one molecule of sodium nitrite corres¬ 
ponding with the formation of a monodiazoninm salt. 
Hence the terminal nitrogen atom forms an amino-and 
not an imino-group, and the cham raust be an open one. 

3. Titrations with hydrochloric acid have shown that 

anarne-blacfe, : in common with Cmeraldirie and mgraniline, 
yields a non-bydrolysable dibydrochloride and a trihydro- 
chloride, in which one molecule of hydrogen chloride is 
readily hydrolysed. ' 4 Two of the nitrogen atoms are there¬ 
fore strongly basic (quinorioid), whilst a third is weakly 
basic (amino-group). Lencoemeraldine, which contains 
no .qumonoV. nitrogen, dries not give a stable hydro¬ 
chloride. ' ■ 1 , 

4- Nigraniline does not condense with secondary 
aromatic amines, but only with primary amines. 





, j/Tbe variety of attfltue-black producedin solution by } 
oxidation with chconii^. acid arid known:'as. ** single him!' 
black^’ o t “ bichromate black,” has given results which 
indicate that ft is thd hydroxy analogue of ordinary 
aniline Mack (B)* It is less basic than Ordinary 
aniline, - black, forming a non - hydrolysable dihydro- 
; chfmide,'^bdf '; -not a ; trihydr6chioride* i On . oxida- 
>^ioh (yjjold : benzbquinone' > consistent, 

:in ; tfae above - formal* the 
colouh'ng^matters are represented as anbydro-bases, but 
In both cases analysis indicates the presence . of iH^O 
ihore, a fact explainable on the assumption that one 
phenytazorimm group is present as an hydroxide or two 
such groups as an oxide. ;- i: v ' 1 ‘,v'< t - 

, Discussion.- ■ ; t ^ ^ 

Professor J. T. Hewitt agreed with Dr* Lowry in not 
liking an ortho-quiridhoid formula for the free anhydrous 
bases of the safranine series. The linking of ^quinquiva¬ 
lent nitrogen dtooiitfra tcrvalent nitrogen atom attached 
to the same nucleus but in the meta-position seemed quite 
improbable, and when similar structures were given to 
a^osafranone and its derivatives, the Compounds were 
. represented as betaines of a weakly acid phenolic group 
with a ^quaternary ammonium (powerfully basic) com¬ 
pound. This was at variance with the actual properties 
of aposafranone and its hydroxy-derivatives, since their 
basic properties were feeble. Arguments of .a similar 
character might be urged against Professor Green’s 
quaternary ammonium oxide formula for, the hydrates of 
, compounds of aniline-black type. 

*268, u The Constituents of Senna Leaves." By Frank 
;Tutin. * : 

Three specimens of senna leaves have been submitted 
fa. examination* namely—(I.) Tinnevelly senna leaves 
, ( Cassia angusiifoUa* Vahl; (XI.) senna leaves from Lima, 
Peru, which were found to be botanically identical with 
the Tinnevelly leaves; and (HI,) Alexandrian senna leaves 
(Cassia acutifolia, Delile). 

The Tinnevelly leaves yielded, in addition to a small 
amount of essential oil* chlorophyll, and resinous pro- 
, ducts, the following definite substances—(i.) Salicylic 
, acid ; (ii.) rhem;(ui.) kaempferol; (iv.) aloe emodin(y.) 
Mempfeftd^ XS&lf&OtefiHzO ;(m. p. 185—105°), a new 
glucoside of kaempferol ; (vi.) a mixture of the glucosides 
of rhern and aloe-ethodin; (yii.) the magnesium salt of an 
unidentified organic acid ; (viii.) dextrose; (ix.) myricyl 
alcohol; (x.) a phytosterol ; fxi.) a phystosterolin, 
C33H56O5; (xii.) palmitic and stearic acids. 

The Peruvian and Alexandrian senna leaves contained 
r the above-mentioned compounds,, with the exception of 
the magnesium salt, and, in addition, iiorhamnetm. The 
: latter also occurred in the form of a glucbside. 

The statements of Tschirch and Hiepe (Arch. Pharm\ y 
1900, ccxxxviu., 427), that senna leaves contain “senna- 
iraemodm, n tt sennachrysophanic acid ” (chrysophanol), a 
“ substance, C^HioO^,” and sennarharanetin,” cannot be 
confirmed, it having been ascertained, that the anthra- 
quinone derivatives present consist solely of rhein and 
aloe-emodin, whilst the flavOne product Is either kaemp- 
. ferol, or l mixture of the latter with Isorhamnetin. - 


* *269. ( fA Series' of ythefuujs*,of NUro-comfaunAs and 
Amines* which are ; Coloured fa the} Liquid State only." 
ByCkARLESKENNETH TlNktER./ , , . | 

. Certain .niuo-compouiidsi When dissolved in fused 
diphenylamine and other aminesygrve strongly coloured 
solutions^, The colour, however,' entirely disappears on 
complete solidification of the mixture, 
s, V. The most suitable substances for the demonstration of 
this phenomenon are mixtures of dipbenylamine with one - 
of the following nitro-compounds: 0 , w-, and p-chloro- , 
nitrobenzene, f»- and ^-nitrobenzaldehyde, ^-bromonitro- 
benzene, tetranitromethane. By enclosing one of these , 
mixtures between two test-tubes placed one inside the 
other; the phenomenon is well demonstrated. Thus, a 
mixture of diphenylamine and ^-cbloronitrObenzene, 
which is colourless at the ordinary temperature, acquires 
a reddish yellow colour when held in the hand, and loses 
this colour when the temperature falls. 

A mixture of diphenylamine and j>- nitrobenzaldehyde V 
shows a deep red colour at slightly above body tempera¬ 
ture, returning to the colourless state on cooling, 

A mixture of diphenylamine (solid) and tetranitro¬ 
methane shows a dark brown coloration, but in a freezing 
mixture this colour is entirely removed. 

-, From analogy to compounds, of amines and. nitro- 
derivatives, such as trinitrobenZene (Hepp, Annalen, 
1882, eexv., 344; Sudborough, Trans. f 1961, lixix. „ 522; 
T902, lxxxi.,587, &c.;Noeltihg and Sommerhoff, Ber. t 1906, 
xxxix., 76, and others), it is possible that the colour. Of 
these mixtures is due to the combination of the nitro- 
derivative and amine in the liquid state only. No 1 direct 
evidence of compound formation has, however, so far 
been obtained from the various* physico-chemical in¬ 
vestigations which have been carried out. 1 ' _ 

Certain phenols and other substances may be substi¬ 
tuted for the amine in the demonstration of the pheno¬ 
menon, and the investigation, is being extended in this 
direction. - ^ ; 

- Discussion. - 

In reply to the President, Dr. Tinkler said that the 
transient colorations produced Were usually orange-red or ' 
red, although in the case of diphenylamine anct tetranitro¬ 
methane a very dark brown coloration was obtained. " No 
transient blue or green colorations had been observed. 

With reference to Dr. Senter’s suggestion that the 
colour might be due to the presence of a small quantity 
of compound. Dr.. Tinkler pointed out that, so far, no 
such indication had been obtained by the physico-chemical 
investigations which had been carried out with the 
mixtures. If, however, a compound was formed at all, it 
did not exist in the solid state, or the mixture would 
remain coloured on solidification and precipitation from 
solution. 

270. “ A Study of some Organic Derivatives^ of Tin as 
regard their Relation to the. Corresponding Silicon 
Compounds * Part II. Condensation Products of Diky - 
droxydibenxylsiannane ”" By Thomas Alfred Smith 
and Frederic Stanley Kipping* . 

Organic derivatives of tin of.the general formu 
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' - SnR a (OH)a are unknown, tut- various oxides, SnR 2 0 , 
insoluble in all organic solvents. Have been prepared. 

, The authors have attempted to obtain compounds of the 
dihydroxy-type in order to ascertain whether they are 
capable of existence, and, if so, whether they would give 
rise : to open-; and closed-chain condensation products 
analogous td those recently prepared from dipfaenylsifi- 
canediol (Kipping, Tranr*, 1912, ci.,2i?5). 

The first product of the, hydrolysis of dibenzyldi- 
chloroBtannane with dilute potassium hydroxide solution 
seems to be the potassium derivative of the dihydroxy- 
compound ; from the solution of this substance carbonic 
acid precipitates a solid, which is probably dibenzyl- 
dibydroxystannane, SnfCHiPhJafOEtJa, but this cora- 
■ a llpdund is very unstable, and passes into a, cpndensa- 
tfon product, whtch has probably the Constitution 
*3 \;H€i:^n|CfHz?h}2*5*Sn(CHaPh}2*0*Sn(CHiPh}a*0lI* ; 

//^ '-ThiaK condensation product, unlike all the oxides, 
;v; SnRa^ is rhadily soluble in various organic solvents ; 
f \ wliettlieated sdone or ui boiling bromobenzene solution, it 
1 passes into an insoluble oxide, which has probably the 
molecular, formula [Sn{CH«Ph}aO] 3. 



27*. *b&-Aminoqiur&tin. n /By Ebwin Roy Watson. 

. '; A detailed description of * work of which a preliminary 
„ account/has already appeared (Prof ., 1911, xxvii., 163). 

272. u Measurement of the Rats of Reaction by the 
Changeof Volume in Solution^ By Robert Wright. 

* Although thealterationof volume resulting from chemical 
change has frequently been used to follow the course of a 
\ gaseous reaction—the formation of water vapour from its 
elements, forexample—-atillft has seldom or never been 
: applied to the case of reacting solutions. Such solutipnj 
4 change is, as a rule, undoubtedly small, but even if it only 
amounts to about 0*2 per cent of the total volume, it gives 
a convehiet physical method for; the determination of 
- reaction velocities. _ , j 

A few well-known reactions have been Investigated In : 
this manner, Hut in acme cases the change of volume is 
. too small to be of service. For example, on heating an: 
aqueous solution of pyrbphosphoric acid , in a seated tube 
for several hours -at ioo Q , only a very sljgbtchange in the 
density of the solution takes place, and the same negative 
result is Obtained by a similar heating of a Solution of 
potassium cyanide. Tbe hydrolysis of methyl acetate by 
sodium hydroxide, is accompanied by considerable con¬ 
traption in the reacting solution, but the change is incon- 
veniently rapid, ard the results are alsomasked by the 
? ' rise of temperature which occurs. J 

: ; The rate of inversion of sucrose hy an acid canreadily 
■ be followed by means the change of volume* A mix- 

ture of equal volumes pf a 20 per cent solution of sucrose 
;,; with aH-hydrochloric acid showed the following densities 
• ; teyemon i— 7 

diter''rating'.1*0474 .. { 5 } Afte* mixing*. 1*0476 

/ Alfe 4R houm 1*0497 ‘ After 48 hours **0497 

thus giving a contraction of volume equal to about 0*2 
percent. J v 

In the detenumatlon of the velocity-constant, the 
apparatus shown was used. A pipette of about 50 pc. 
capacity has its upper tube of 1 mi bore and 25 cm. long; 
the lower tube, which isfitted witba stopcock,, passes 
through a rubber cork, and reaches almost :to the bottom 
of a 150 cc. flask; a side-tube open to the air also passes 
through the rubber stopper. , 

v The pipette is first charged with a 20 per cent solution 
; of sucrose, which is run into the flask, and a few grains of 
mercuric iodide are added as preservative; the pipette is 
t rinsed out and charged with 2N-hydrochloric add, 
r; stopcock being closed, it is placed m position in 


the flask. The apparatus is now immersed in a thermostat 
at 25°, and allowed to .attain the tempera¬ 
ture of the bath; the tap :is opened, and by 
applying suction' to the side-tube the, acid 
is drawn into the flask'; the mixture is well 
stirred by drawing air through it, and is 
then forced back into the pipette^ until it 
stands at a level of a few cm. from the top 
of the capillary tube. It is absolutely . .. 
essential to have some of. the : mercuric 
iodide , carried into the pipette along, with 
; the solution, otherwise fermentation of the 
sugar will cause minute bubbles of gas to . 
be formed ; for the same. reUBOn itis 
necessary to steam out theapparatUs before 
use. The pipette being, charged*; the tap is 
closed, ana the level of the liquid In .the, 
tube, read; this gives the ^P/reading^; 
The fall of the liquid is noW t^ jd ; 
definite intervals, and a final reading is 
taken after forty-eight hours, when the total 
fall should befrom ro to 20 cm. The. 
velocity constant may now be calculated in 
a manner quite analogous to that used with 
the polsrimeter. , ^ v 4 

In the following example a=final distance 
between the level of the liquid and the. top 
of the tube, and x x and x* are the distances 
corresponding with ; the times 't x and 
Then k, the velocity-constant, is given by:— 



Time in 
hrs. , mins. 


fa — h- 


Jog 


if. 1 , 

*2 


Reading from top, 
Mm. 


K,. 


o - o , -• ; , xs*g v - , ■. ^ - 

. . o 15. *•' , y ' 23*0 0*01177 / 

; O 30 *9-5 ; 0*00483 11 

' 0 / 45 j ‘ / 35’fl '* Q*co47g ; 

' '-0 »* :■ • 41*3 ■* . 0*00498', 

1 ,5^*5 0*00459. , 

2 ' ,0. _ • v ^ 60*0 OTOO47O , l/ T 1 

’ l - 2 .'sot 1 *' ,, '■ ./ ; 67*0 ; ■ - /b*po^5b r : : ' i ■' - 
2 .0 - : - V ^ ; 7 l/o*o^^/v\; v 

, \ 48 1 „ O' i; ' a w x.i6*o^, •; ‘ \; . /'; *- , 

Leaving out of consHeration thie first value Of K which 
is affected by the rise of temperatuie at the beginning of 
the reaction, it is^seen that rim numbers agree to within 
about 5 per cent of each other, the tiue yalue given by the 
pblarimeter bein^o ; oq47o. , ( / ;* - : " J 

(We are indebted to the Chemical Society for permission ? 
to reproduce the accompanying woodcut)*; - 1 ^ - 

273. “ Amalgams containing Silver' and Tim” 4 By 
William Arthur Knight and Reginald Arthur 
Joyner.-'"'-■ ■ 

i It was again shown that the ageing of alloys of" silver 
and tin ig not due to superficial oxidation. A bar of allay 
does Wot age appreciably even after fifteen days at 115®, 
whereas filings of the same bar are aged after half-an- 
hour at Too 0 . Hence it is concluded that ageing is not 
due tb any uncatalysed polymorphic change in the AgfeSn 
contained in the alloy. It was also proved that ageing is K 
not due to sorption of oxygen by the filings, A further 
hjqiothesis to be tested is that it may be due to catalytic 
action of the iron or products of iron introduced during the 

Tfle equilibrium of the metals silver, tin, and mercury 
at temperatures of fia* go*, 166V and 214° has also been 
studied. The liquidus has been completely determined at 
these temperatures, and consists of ajine roughly parallel . 
to the Sn-Hg side of the equilateral triangle. At 63* this 
line only extends about one tenth of the distance across 
the diagram, whereas at 2i4°it stretches nearly the Whole 
way across. The solidus has not, as yet,been determined 
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Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires das Seances des VAcadtmie 

, des Sciences. Vol. clvii., No. 18, November 3, 1913, 

Alkylation of j8- and y-Methylcyclohexanones by 
means of Sodamide.—A. Haller.—When the, 18- and 
y.methylcyclohexanones axe subjected to methylation or 
ethylation by means of a halogen compound in presence 
of sodamide* the ketone always condenses with itself 
besides undergoing die desired alkylation. The condensa¬ 
tion is more marked the further the methyl group is from 
the ketanic group ; it attains its maximum with cyclo¬ 
hexanone* the non methylated ketone. Other things being 
equaftbe condensations of the ketones with themselves 
are xnore marked in ethylation than 1 in methylation. The 
yield of alkylated ketone is greater the nearer the original 
methyl is to the ketone group. 

Distillation of OIT under Reduced Pressure.—Ame 
Pictet and MaaticfeBbuvieri—The authors have distilled 
a fatty op from Moatramberf (Loire) under a reduced 
pressnre at as low a temperature as possible, and have 
investigated the products, which separate info two layers: 
an aqueous solution (about 1-5 per cent by weight of the 
oil) possessing an acid reaction, and not containing 
ammonia, and a special tar (about 4 per cent), . This tar, 
Which the authors cafi “vacuum tar,” differs essentially 
from ordinary tar in properties and composition. It is 
fairly fluid, light brown in colour, and lighter than ,water. 
It .contains very ,little aromatic substance or none at all , 
and all its properties resemble those of petrolehm, 
especially .Caucasian petroleum. When it is subjected to 
a second distillation the principal constituents of ordinary 
ter are obtained, and hence w vacuum tar ” is an inters 
mediate product of the distillation of oil at the ordinary J 
pressure*, and at a higher temperature it undergoes decom¬ 
position into the products which constitute ordinary tar, 

6-Arainoplperonal.—Aug. Rilliet and L. Kreitmann.— 
6-AmiaopipcronaI can be prepared by the reduction of 
6-nitrppiperonal by means of sodium sulphide, but it is 
necessary to use an indirect method by which the aldehyde 
group is protected against a secondary action of the 
sulphide and also against a condensation With the amine 
group formed* For this purpose 6-nltropiperdhal is con- 
Sensed with paratoluidine, and th$ amii ypiperonylidene- 
paratolmdine obtained Is reduced with sodium sulphide 
and then hydrolysed by boiling with water made slightly 
alkaline. ?' ’ T - V " 


Atti della Reals Accademia deiLincei, : 

4i ^Vol* xxii. pi.], No. 5,1913. v y / , v ;s 

Decomposition of RacemicAmlno Acids by means 
of Active Acids.—Amedeo Colombano and Giuseppe 
Senna.^V-The authors have, endeavoured to split up 
gtycocoil and a-alanine Into their optical isomers by means 
of d-campbosulphonic acid and d-bromocamphosu!phonic 
acids. In both cases the attempts always failed, although 
the experimental conditions were varied within wide limits* 

Vol. xxii. [ii.], No* 6,1913. . 

Decomposition of a-Alanine Into its Optical 
Antipodes by means of Active Acid's.— Amedeo 
Colombano and Ginseppe Sanna.—a-Alanine can be split 
up into its optical antipodes by means of such active acids 
aq eampho or bromocampho-sulphonic acids, if it is first 
’ esterified by Fischer's method. The esters are substances 
which are readily characterised by their boiling-points, 
mmlbf^ pud melting-point of their picrates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. • • 

Anglo - American Exposition, .London (May — 
October), 1914.—The Committee of the Chemical Industries 
Section of the Anglo-American Exposition of 1914 is 
hoping to arrange the most'extensive collection of exhibits 
ever brought together and to make it worthy of the British 
Empire, and undoubtedly the. exhibits from the .United 
States will be of the highest order. The Exposition, will 
give manufacturers an unique opportunity of bringing 
British chemical industries to the notice of visitors from 
all parts of the world. A very influential committee has 
been appointed, and the following are tho sub-sections in 
which the exhibits wifi be arranged £— Sub-section t L— 
Apparatus and Machinery common to Chpmiepl Industries*^ 
Sub-section II* - Mineral Acids, Alkalis, and' all kinds of 
Salts. Sub-section III.—Materials and Processes con¬ 
nected with Heating and Lighting. Sub-section 'TV.—* 
Explosives of all kinds and Matches. Subsection V,— 
Sugar, Starch, and Alcoholic Products. Subsection VI.—- 
Appliances and Processes for the Treatment of Sewage, 
Ac. Sub-section VII. Dyes, Pigments, &c». Subsection 

VIII, —Paper and Artificial Textile Materials. Sub-section 

IX. —Leather, Rubber, &c. Subsection X,—Drugs and 
Pharmaceutical Products, &c. Subsection XI.—Essential 
Oils and Perfumes. Subsection XII. Tobacco and Snuff. 

The National Physical Laboratory* British 
Radium Standard.—By resolution of the International 
Standards Committee in March, 1912, a preparation of 
ai *99 mgrms. of pure radium chloride, prepared by Mdrae. 
Curie, was declared to be the International Standard,, 
and deposited at the Bureau International des Folds et 
Mesures at Serves.' The National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, Middlesex, is in possession of the British 
Radium Standard, which has been certified by the Inter¬ 
national Committee after comparison with the International 
Standard. The Laboratory is prepared to. undertake the 
standardisation of radium and mesoihorium preparations 
by comparison with the Standard. For the present the 
Laboratory will confine itself to the testing of specimens 
which permit ” the use of methods depending on the 
measurement of: the penetrating 7-rays. This method 
requires that the preparation shall have been completely 
closed in a containing vessel for at least six weeks before 
the test, as until that time has elapsed the intensity of the 
y-rays is not proportional; to flie quantlty of radihm 
present. If the specimen* after a test lasting ten days, or 
more, proves to be in radio-active equilibrium a certificate 
will be granted by the Laboratory, giving,the date of test 
and the equivalent content of. metallic, radium within the, 
limits of accuracy of the measurement, provided, this 
content is in excess of z mgrm. It is requested that when 
possible the specimen shall be enclosed in a thin-walled 
vessel Of small dimensions. The scale of fees is as 
followsSamples up to and including 10 mgrms. metallic 
radium* £3 3s. ; more than 10 mgrms. and Up to and 
including 40 mgrms., £4:14a, 6d.; more' than 40 mgrms. 
and Up to and including 80 mgrms., £7 7s. In the case of 
a sample containing less than 1 xfcgrm. of metallic radium 
a certificate will not ordinarily be issued; its place will be 
taken by a statement to the effect that the sample does not 
contam mote than some specified amount of the metal. 
A person wishing to send radium for test must advise the 
Laboratory of his intention at least ode day previous to 
sending the specimen*. The letter of advice should state 
approximately the value of the specimen and the method 
by which it is being sent. All communications and speci¬ 
mens should be addressed to The. Director, The National 
Physical Laboratory,, Teddington, Middlesex, and all 
packages containing specimens should be clearly marked 
“ ft Department.* 

; meetings forjthb week. 

Tuesday, Dec. 30th.) Royal Institution, 3. (Christmas Lectures, 
Thursday, Jan. 1st. > adapted to ajuvenile auditory)., M A Voyage in 
, Saturday, n 3rd.) Space,** by Prof. H. H. Turner, ~ ~ 
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, REVIEW AND INTERPRETATION OF 
EECENi; .EXPERIMENTS' WUl&H EXTEND AND 
EI&CIDATE TAB : DOMAIN OF THE. 

• “ PASSIVITY OF METALS.* 

- ; ' By Dr.D. RElCHINSTEINjZarich. ... r .. 

, 1 . Historical . * ■ 

Faraday (Letter; to Brayley, July 8, 183$, Loud, and 
Edinb. Phil . Mag., 1836, jtor., 12a) ascribes the discovery 
o£ the passivity to Keir (Phil, Transi t 790, pp. 374 and 
379), who; observed in 1790 that iron was not attacked™ 
strong nitric acid, but assumed a “ changed ” state. 

The problem was, however, investigated only in the 
thirties of the last century by Faraday and by Schonbein ; 
the latter introduced'the term “ passivity.” The difference 
of Opinion between the two originators of the problem is 
; of high historical interest. Faraday’s views as to the 
nature of passivity were interpreted by Schonbein ( Pogg . 
Ann., xxxvii., 390; xxxviii., 444; xxxix., 342) to the effect 
as if Faraday saw the cause ot the passive behaviour of a 
metal in the formation of a well-developed oxide on the 
metallic surface, and Faraday is still frequently being 
called the originator of the oxide theory of passivity. In 
my opinion Faraday may with equal right be regarded as 
the originator both of the oxide theory and of the most 
modern theories of gas charges and metal-oxygen alloys *, 
and in. this sense. I regard the theory which I am going to 
present merely as a logical consequence of the views of 
Faraday. , ^ 

In support of this statement I quote the beginning of a 
letter which Faraday addressed. to R. Taylor (Phil, Mag., 
1837, *75} oa January 1837;— 

**Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you fora sight of 
Mr; Schoenbein’s paper, the experiments and observations 
io wbicb are excellent. The cause of tbephsenomenahe 
has so well distinguished is indeed exceedingly difficult to 
be distinguished at present, and I was in hopes that the 
doubt on my mind when I ventured the view referred to 
- would be evident from my words. My strong impression 
is,” &c. (Phil. Mag., 1836, i*«, fir). u Moreover, Mr. 
Schoenbein and also M. Aib* Mousson, in an attempt 
which he has made to explain the cause (Bibliotkeque 
Universells de Qeneve, 1836, p.165), have not given my 
view clearly., I have said that my impression is that; the 
surface of the metal is oxidised, or else that the superficial 
particles of the metal are in such relation to the oxygen 
of the electrolyte as to he equivalent to an oxidation^ 

* A Contribution to the General Discussion on “ The Passivity of 
Metals" held before the Faraday Society, November sa, ig*3. 
(Translated from the German.) - - 


meaning, by that,' not an actual oxidation, hut a rela¬ 
tion. ...” 

Faraday further alludes to the researches of Nobili on 
the colours of thin plates, and he expresses the view that 
the latter went much further still in the opinion that skins 
of oxygen and acid may lastingly adhere to the surfaces of 
platinum, iron, and steel without entering into chemical 
combination with the metal. 

, The above quoted letter by Faraday to Taylor further 
contains, near its end, the following words;And my 
opinion of the cause of the pbsenomena as due to' a 
relation of the superficial particles: of the iron, to 
oxygen. ...” , + . . 

From these views of Faraday has arisen the Oxide 
theory of passivity which has been advocated up to the 
most recent days (e.g. f by F. Haber and FvGoldschmidt, 
Zeit. EUhlrochem.i rgofi, xii*, 49). 

The theory which I am going to develop is further Con¬ 
nected with the views of M. Le Blanc (Zeit, Elektrochem 
1900, vi., 476), who first expressed the idea that it is 
velocity phenomena which condition passivity. This 
assumption has successfully been developed and specialised 
by Fredenhagen (Zeit. Elektrochem. i., 837, and loc. cit .), 
who makes the occurrence of passivity dependent upon 
lt a coherent, uniform gas charge”; finally Muthmann and 
Fraunberger (Sttzber. Bayer . A had. Wissehsch. Affine hen: 
Math.-Fhys. Kl 1904, 236) have recognised that this gas 
charge has the character of an alloy. 

The question now, which t put to myself, and which is 
not d^cussed by any of the actual theories, is how the . 
transition is taking place from the active state of a metal, 
into the passive state. This question is to receive an 
answer which can quantitatively be tested by calculations. 

Before we pass to the discussion of this question, how¬ 
ever, we have to acquaint ourselves with a series of ex¬ 
periments of the, very latest dates, some of which have 
extended the domain of passive phenomena, while others 
are able to introduce us into the labyrinth of passivity. 

2. Chemical Polarisation of Reversible Active Metallic 
Electrodes . 

Before the year 1910 all the metals were distinguished 
as active and passive, and if there was a tendency to look 
for the cause of passivity in slowly progressing chemical 
reactions, i.e., in a slow rate of ion-formation, people held 
on the other side that with active metals anodically 
treated the formation of ions took place with infinite 
velocity, and that any polarisation observed With active 
metals had to be designated a concentration polarisation 
or a diffusion polarisation; that is to say, a polarisation 
which arose owing to the differences in the concentration 
of the electrolyte caused by the current flow, whilst 

*7 ■ 7 * 



a _ 

diffasian tended to balance this difference in conceit- 
- tration. 

-I should like to emphasise in this place already that 
' these defimtions of chemical or of concentration polarisa¬ 
tion are inappropriate} and that they fail in complicated 
cases. - For the occnrrence of concentration differences is 
not characteristic for the diffusion polarisation. With one 
and the same electrodedifferentpolarisations are observed, 
r always as results of different concentrations of the sub¬ 
stances in question. The point is rather, which process is 

S ing the differences in concentrations to which the 
ic cnrrent gives rise, J.#., whether this compensation 
is of a chemical nature or a diffusion phenomenon. 
Hence it would, in my opinion, be appropriate' to introduce 
' a definition like the following:—If in any observed 
polarisation the substitution or a ttzb process by an 
^ipfagmaiy tkmicatrpt&xa&t proceeding at infinite ^velocity, 

" irSdjd make'the.poiarisarion vanish, we should have to 
^ &^ with ^chemical polarisation ; if a diffusion pro- 
-qeedtngat infinite rate should, have the same effect, we 
v- tb deal with a diffusion .polarisation* ; 

Now Le Blanc described in 1910 some experiments 
v^h have revolutionised our conception of active and 
>: passive; metdla .if* Die elektromotorischen Krafte der 
E\jlarisation ^ Two proofs can be adduced that there is 
tmly a quantitative, not„ a qualitative, difference between 
active, and passive metals, and that there is, in active 
metals r a possibility not only of a diffusion polarisation, 
but also ota chemical polarisation. 

: These are the proof&x—. - ' 

In 1904 Thatcher observed that when quite small 
quantities of so called poisons are added -to an electrode, 
at which an electrolytic oxidation istaking place, the 
anode potential rises considerably, which indicates that 
slowly progressing chemical reactions are at play. 
Le Btanc and his assistants now demonstrated that an 
addinon of poisons to the active electrode Cu j CuSO* 
called forth the same effect. . Thus 1 cc. of a faintly acid 
solution of brucine sulphate (of 1 per cent.), added to 
roo cc. of a solution of rN—CuSQ 4 4-iN—HstS 0 4 , raises 
thd cathodic polarisation from 29 to *48, and the anodic 
from Z4 to 40 millivolts. Strychnine raised the cathode 
polarisation by 115, the anode polarisation by 18 milli- 
, VpItS^&ft* : 1 ' - - * \ 

L ^oen we, further compare the polarisations of two. 
eSectrbdes under conditions, as equal as possible, of tern- 
. peramrej current density^ concentration of the ions, &c., 
and when We consider that the diffusion rates must, under 
under, those equal conditions, be of the same order of 
magnitude, We are entitled to conciude that large dif¬ 
ferences in the polarisation valuer of the two electrodes 
can only arise owing to the chemical polarisation of that 
electrode which possesses the higher polarisatibnvalue. 

Thus the system Hg | p*xNv-.HgN 0 3 + 1N-HNO3 | Hg 
gave, at a current density; of 0*09 am p./cm.* ,a polarisa¬ 
tion of about 6 millivolts, whilstunder the same condi- 
. t«jns the system Cuq rN—CnSOu+ 1 N—H2SO4 [Cu 
gave, with electrodes of Cn quenched in methyl aioohol, 
30 millivolts, and with Cn electrodes polished witkemery 
- riO miHiyohs. Stfft higher polarisations, of the order of 
. $ao millivolts, were obtained with the system—- ' 

"** ’ tfe \ *&-•feaa+i»;^HCl | Fe, ;. ^ . 

The third, proof for the existence of the. chemical 
polarisation of active electrodes was given % Haber, and 
Zawadzki (ZtU. Pkysik. Chem., *9#, Ixxviii., 241) : in 
1912, In a paper on the polarisation of solid electrolytes. 
They found that u solid diver salts show, with a silver 
anode, a polarisation which increases considerably with 
falling temperature, and which, in the case of silver sul¬ 
phate, becomes so pronounced at the temperature of solid 
carbon dioxide, that the silver anode behaves hire an 
anode of platinum or graphite.” 

A further proof for the existence of the chemical 
' polarisation of active electrodes is afforded by the fact tha t 
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additions of free sulphuric acid and of its salts to the 
Cu [ CuS 0 4 electrode much increase the cathodic polarisa¬ 
tion (R. Goebel, “ Dissertation,” Dresden, 1912, 
researches canned out under F; Foerster; also D. 
Reichinstein, Zdt. Elektrochem^ 1913, xix., .520, and D, 
Reichinstein and A. sZieren, lbid. r ^o\. These two 
accounts do not yet contain fixe results of 
all the experiments made. In. order to keep the / 
effect of an addition of a neutral salt "quanti¬ 
tatively reproducible, the electrolyte should possess ascer¬ 
tain minimum of H* ions; for below, a certain Hr ion 
concentration the cathodic current intensity-potential 
curve of the Cu [ CuS 0 4 electrode takes a qualitatively 
quite different course from the curve found above this 
minimum. That indicates that it is purely chemical pro¬ 
cesses which are responsible for the current intensity- 
potential curve. Since now all the neutralsalts as Welt - ^ 
as the sulphuric acid itself have the same effect, the 1 in-. 
creased polarisation is evidently due to the fact that the;.' 1 *- 
addition diminishes the concentration of the Cuionarn. 
the electrolyte. What kind of a polarisation is this then X 
—a chemical or a diffusion polarisation ? 

The first-mentioned case must not be confounded with 
another; ih which the electrolyte contains the same small 
concentration of Cu** ions, but in which the neutral salt 
and riie noteworthy concentration of nndissociated. 
CuS 0 4 are missing inthe electrolyte. 

.. In contrast to this simple case the more complicated .. 
case may be discussed as follows ^Imagine an ideal 
case, in which tho Cuelectrodehas a considerable con¬ 
centration of the Cu ions'(d), the required minimum of 
H- ions, and a very small (practically none) concentration 
of undi 8 sbciatedCuS 0 4 molecules. a certain current 
density at which rise cathodic polarisation is still xero, a 
large amount of some alkali salt is added to the electrolyte, 
in order to reduce the concentration of the Cu ions 

to^U e.g. t and to set iip a certain definite pplarisirion dt * 

ro < ,* . 1 < ' ,/ 11 , ■’*v "'a," - >^ 

the same rime; Let us fnrther assume the existence of - 

an electrode which, in the presence Of rihe — concentre- V 
. .■- 1 ' *, ,* •' X „ L ' , „,;40 1 t K T* 

trim of Its. ions (without, however,. possessing the, 0*90 ' ’ 
concentration of the undissaciated salt) Will mark, ceteris 
paribus f rite Same polarisation as the CU electrode referred 
to. The'comparison between; this; bypothetlmri electrode -, 
and the; really existing Cu electrode would 1 suggest :-—Cn 
the one band (case 1) the polarisation of the Cu elec trode 
would be caused by a slow (*.«., secondary) transition of 
the ions into the metallic state; it is assumed that while 
the current is fiowing the cohcentration of the ions is, by 
vigorous stirring, kept the same at the. electrode surface 
as in the middle- of the electrolyte. On the other hand 
tease 2) the polarisation of the Cu electrode might be 
caused by the difference in "the concentration near the 
^ electrode, and in the middle of the electrolyte. The cbm- , 
parisoh between the Cu electrode and the hypothetical 

electrode, now teaches—~ - ■ 

- The latter case f2) is only possible when the rate at 
' “which the spent Cu ions are replenished by the 
reaction CuSo 4 —^-Cu^ + SO^ is infinitely small 
compared with the rate of diffusion of the Cu ions 
horn the middle of the electrolyte to the surface of 
the electrode. 

; The following criteria enable us to distinguish between 
case l and case 2 

. If we can find an electrode such that the concentration 
of its ions be only a/xo, that it Contain no undissociated 
'salt, and that it do not display any polarisation, eeteris 
paribus »then that Cii electrode would belong to case x. 

If we further succeed in constructing an electrode such 
hat, with -an ion concentration of a/xo, it show ceteris - 
paribus the same polarisation as our Cu electrode, but 
practically do not , tn an electrolyte ofthe composition p'la 
concentration of its tons + 0*9 a concentration of the undis - 
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sociatedsalt, possess any polarisation, that would be our 
case 2. It should be added that case 1 represents a pure 
example of chemical polarisation, whilst case 2 may be 
regarded as chemical polarisation and as diffusion 
polarisation as well* For,' according to the definition 
formulated above, in case 2 the polarisation would vanish; 
by substitution of the real rate, of dissociation of the 
CuS 0 4 by an infinitely rapid rate of dissociation, and also 
by substitution of the.real rate of diffusion of the Cu ions 
by an infinitely rapid rate of diffusion. 

These complicated polarisation phenomena may prob¬ 
ably be more easily investigated in practice than it would 
appear from this deduction ; for I consider that the com¬ 
pensation process of .case 2 will, in the predominating 
number of examples, practically be conditioned only by 
the dissociation of the undissociated salt. We shall ; thus 
either have case x» or have case. 2, in which the dissocia¬ 
tion of an undissociated.salt v$H represent Jthe compensa¬ 
tion process. The further- investigation of die Cu elec 
trade, undertaken for* the parpose of deciding the question 
whether the chemical polarisation owes its existence to 
the dissociatioh jprocess indicated, or perhaps to the 
redu^tion rrf - the Cu ions {slow because of the smali con- 
centiatioti of the laiter} ,hab suggested a solution; of the 
probleiti iofavour;u£casesThis consideration 
is; ofprinapaii^ electrodes whose electrolytes' 

consist of Complex 8alts, s.g., Ag | Ag{CNjaIC ^electrode, 
j Interesting examples of chemical polarisation, again 
not due to slow diffusion'of the electrolyte, can he 
observed when the Cu electrode is rubbed with a little 
mercury. These cases will be explained lower down.: 

In looking for an example of an electrolysis which 
Would supply a simple analogy to the described cases of 
chemical polarisation, that is to say, which would render 
clear how chemical polarisation can occur With an active 
electrode^Withoht the,metallic electrode losing Its capacity 
of primarily {see Note) famishing ions—in looking for 
such an analogy (which has been found} a whole series of, 
phenomena was recognised as. exemplifying negative 
depolarisation. ' 

(Note .—By a primary electrochemical reaction we 
understand a reaction with which the passage of the 
current through the boundary electrode-electrolyte is 
connected, e.g., the charging of ,a metallic atom with ah 
electron, or the discharge of ah ion. Since this reaction 
proceeds in synchronism with the electric current, it is 
more rapid than all chemical reactions—practically of 
infinite velocity. If the anodic formation of Cu 16ns 
progressed primarily, undisturbed, that would not cause 
any chemical polarisation. The fact that chemical 
polarisation does occur indicates that another primary 
reaction is proceeding, and that the Cu** ion formation is 
secondary). ; . , " * 7 - ■ 

7 . 3. Negative Depolarisation . - 

(Reichenstein ,ZeiU Elektrpchem, 1913,' xlx. 52a)... / 

. What IS :a depolariser? Imagine ^circuit, consisting 
of a source of electric current having a constant e.m.f. 
independent of the load* and of a polarisation cell, e\g. \ 
of two platiniwh ^electrodes In clay cells charged^with 
diluted sulphuric acid, these, pots themselves immersed m 
a common beaker also filled with H 2 S 0 4 . We close the 
circuit after the current intensity has reached its stationary 
value, and we add to the electrolyte about the cathode a 
solution of CuSO^ Then a. partly new process will set 
in at the cathode, and the current Intensity will rise. Any 
material capable of producing these two effects simul¬ 
taneously is usually called a depolariser. - The action of 
thevdepolariser appears especially clear to us when it is 
soluble in the solvent which constitutes the electrolyte, 
and particularly when it does not chemically react with 
the electrolyte to which it is added, and does not disturb 
the state of tlus electrolyte, 

Are there now such materials which, when added to the 
electrolyte, will not chemically react with it, and will 
diminish the current intensity instead of increasing it ? 


In other words, are there an y.negative depolariser3;? The 
reply |q this question must decidedly be in the affirmative. 
Let the cathode , of the described circmt 'consist, not .of J- 
Pt, but of a Pd—H2SO4 electrode. When the electrode 
has, from; the beginning, a small H« concentration, the 
electrolysis at not too high current densities will proceed 
in such a way that the whole hydrogen will be occluded 
by the electrode, and the polarisation will be very small. 
We have probably to deal with a very rapid chemical com-.. 
pen&ation process, constituted perhaps b% the reaction 
between the Pd atoms and the primarily formed H 
atoms. 7 , 7 - ’ - 

If we now add, during the electrolysis under suitable 
conditions, a sine salt to the electrolyte, the polarisation 
will increase, the current intensity in the circuit diminish, 
and a new process will set in;: zinc is deposited on .the 
cathode {ZetL Elektrockem^ 19x0, xvi.)«. 7 t 

■" The surprising feature in this phenomenon is that, of all 
the possible processes* ft is generally.the more rapid, 
which takes place. Which means In the case of the . zinc 
addition that that process whichoccurs more easily will fie 
impeded, namely, the deposition of hydrogen from the 
electrolyte by the zinc which: would be deposited jn 
; minimal. quantities (notto he determined by weighing), 
even it open k- circuit owing to local action. The sine 
hence strengthens the chemical inertia , of the reaction 
between the Pd and H atoms, and acts as a depolariser in 
a negative sense. I should like to point out in this place 
already that, if we desire to explain.the chemical potarwa- 
, fipn of a metallic electrode—let li scarcely be recognis¬ 
able, or, bn the other hand, sufficiently marked to lead to 
a generation ;of oxygen at the anode {«passivity)— 
without denying to the-metallic atoms the Capability of 
forming primary ions, then the discharge of OH f ions, 
which with, anodic treatment is simultaneous: .with the 
process of charging the atoms, may be regarded as the 
first step of a negatively depolarising reaction. The 
analogy is patent; we heed only build up the mechanism 
of thehhemtcal polarisation in a correct way. 

The behaviour of real alloys on the anode may further 
be recognised as an example of negative depolarisation; 
A. Burger and I { lac . c*f.) have anodically investigated the 
alloys Cu—Ag, Gu—Hg, Cd—Hg, andCd~Ag. 

The noble metals, in amounts as; small as possible, are 
alloyed with .the surface of the baser metals. All the 
alloys examined have qualitatively the same property; 
they raise the polarisation;whilst the equilibrium potential 
remains equal to that of the unalloyed chemically pure, 
electrode. Thus the polarisation, of a Cu electrode which 
has been rubbed with a little mercury rises ceteris paribus 
from 33 to 161 millivolts. The anodic, current density- 
potential curve of the alloys shows under certain conditions 
a point of. inflection. The alldy is decomposed when, the 
electrolysis is prolonged, and the nobler constituent 
aggregates or drops down from the electrode. 

Of special interest for all these alloys is a strange relation 
between the velocity of formation of the alloy’ and the 
degree of polarisation attainable with the resulting alloy* 
The Cu electrode may’supply be amalgamated by holding 
it horizontallyYtbe surface free from paraffin facing upward, 
and pouring some mercury on it, finally adding a Tew drops 
of concentrated nitric acid. When the electrode is quickly 
rinsed, with distilled water, a bright mercury, surface is 
left; the nitric acid in this operation plays the part of the 
soldering liquid in the soldering process. 1 
. An electrode prepared in this way, however, hardly 
marks any greater polarisation than the purennamalgamated 
Cu electrode. ’ 7 ' ■ - - , ■; ; ■' 

In order to prepare an electrode which will show tiie 
effect described of the amalgamated Cu electrode, every 
trace of HNO3 must be avoided, and the greatest care be 
observed to deal with pure metals. The mercury is rubbed 
in the dry into the chemically pure copper surface; this is 
a tedious operation, and the Blower the alloy formation 
the higher will afterwards be the polarisation-realised under 
anodic treatment; 
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To the phenomena o£ negative polarisation might 
perhaps be joined another class of phenomena* In the 
cathodic polarisation of mixtures of nickel sulphate ana 
zinc sulphate, of the sulphates of nickel and iron, and of 
zing and iron, the polarisation rises frequently up to the 
value t»f the baser metal, and this latter metal is likewise 
deposited (A; F. Walter von Escher, Kathodische 
Vorgange hei der Elekttotyse gemisehter Losangen von 
Zink- trod Eiseraolfat,” Dissertation, Dresden, 1912; a 
{uU literature list ■ will be found there; compare also F. 
Foe rater, “General Electrochemical Behaviour of Metals,” 
Zsii. Bleitroehm., 190S, 153 )-, Th* 8 * P I0ces8es 

are not pure examples of negative depolarisation, however, 
because in the absence of the less noble metal the more 
noble one is deposited quantitatively, with a current 
efficiency of roo percent; at the same time hydrogen is 
generated. ’ These cases are worthy of attention when one 
of the two metals at least in the salt mixture which is 
being, electrolysed belongs to the cathodically passive 
metals*- 6 > 

To these experiments, which, as we shall see, introduce 
us into the ante-room of the passivity phenomena, others 
, may be added, which initiate us directly into the secrets 
-of paspivity* ►/ . 

/ 4., Direct Experiments onthe PassivaUonof Metals, 

Surprise has often been expressed at the fact that a metal 
turning passive does not, at higher current density, show 
at least that anodic solubility which belongs tbit at small 
current density. let a passive metal be dissolved anodi- 
: tally at a low current density a to the extent of 50 per 
cent, and let it liberate oxygen, so that its dissolution 

faicps place at - amp./cm.* of metallic surface. When 
; ■' 2 ' ' r _ : ■ 
we increase the current intensity tenfold, the dissolution 
will not proceed at die rate of 50 amp./cm,»; it does not 

even take place at the former rate ? amp., but at a much 

smaller rate. How is this .to be interpreted chemico- 
kineticaBy ? Let us assume that a -passive metal Me 
generates primarily oxygen. Two reactions are possible- 

1, Me+O+aH; Me** +H a O. 

2. 0+0 Oa* /,> " ■ 

1 The commencement of reaction (2) is designated 
“passivity.* The example teaches us that passivity Is 
not a result of two competing reactions* for both of which 
the velocity would increase; with: increasing/oxygen con¬ 
centration, but : the passivity is caused by two reactions 
such that the velocity of the one reaction decreases with 
increasing O concentration, uikilst the velocity of the 
second reaction regularly increases with increasing Q con - 
cenfratioti' ; ' 

; Inigii I set myself the task to investigate how the rate 
of increase of the anodic polarisation potential accom¬ 
panying the flow of continuous current through a 
^Pt-HaS 0 4 electrode differs in the two cases when the Pt 
electrode is free horn oxygen and when it has previously 
been charged with Oa (Reichmsteln, Zeit. Elektrochem.; 
igix, xvii., 89; 19x3, xix., 672}. I made the following 
observations:—A current impulse is imparted to the com¬ 
bination— 

Pt 1 28 per cent H a S 0 4 || clay cell—KI—I 1 Pt 


in the direction of the arrow. Its anodical amplitude is 0*1 
amp./cm. 2 of the Pc electrode, its duration 0*036 second. 
After the expiration of this period follows a spontaneous 
diminution in the electrode charge lasting 0*028 second. 
The rest of the anodic charge is then destroyed by short- 
chcaiting the cell for 0*025 second. These three processes 
succeed one another. (The arrangement comprises a 
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rotating commutator which closes the primary circuit, 
interrupts it, and closes the short-circuit; the latter could 
be opened and closed .at will during an. experiment with 
the aid of a cut-out). In this way it was possible to obtain, 
on a photographic plate, oscillographs of the time-potential 
Curves at open and at closed short-circuit. ' 

At open short-circuit, this time-potential curve rises 
steadily up to an asymptotic potential' value, which is in¬ 
dependent of the time.. At closed short-circuit the curve 
marks a point of inflection corresponding to the moment 
0-004 second after closing the circuit./ This point is well 
marked on the oscillogram, and the experiment is easily, 
to be reproduced. I have been able to show this with the 
aid of the oscillographs at Afferent , times to several 
scientists. - 

This point of inflection cm only be interpreted hs indi¬ 
cating that we have to deal with a chemical reaction; the 
velocity of which first increases and then - decreases, as the 
current quantity (i.e., together with the oxygen concentra¬ 
tion) is increasing . During a period which ^smaller thin 
0*004 second the time-potential curve has -the distinct 
tendency of approaching the time ordinate and a stationary 
value at low potentials. Every approach to a stationary 
condition now is connected with an increase in the velocity 
of the compensation process, i.e., of that process in the 
absence of which the stationary conditions could not be 
reached., Now we observe a point of inflection-within 
0-004 second after closing the circuit, when the potential 
rises; the velocity of the compensation process is 
beginning to fail. ’ ' , * “‘ . 

Thus the curve velocity-oxygen concentration possesses 
a maximum. / 

The compensation process consists of the formation of 
platinum oxides (see below). 

Daring a period which is smaller than 0*004 second, 
therefore, a Pt j H 2 S 0 4 electrode behaves, at a current 
density of 0*1 amp./cm. 2 , like an iiiattackable electrode. 
The amount of Ptqxide which is formed per sq. cm., when 
the continuous current, is not interrupted, is hence of the 
order of magnitude 0-004 • <>* 1/96540^ 4,10 -9 grm.^ 
equivalent., 11 -A ; . * - /, ;.. 1 *'**;*' 

1 When afterwards the electrode- is polarised for some 
time with the short-circuit closed, the electrode becomes 
covered with a yellowish layer which consists of Pt oxides. 
This does not occur when the short-circuit » open. We 
remember that platinum is dissolved with ia high-current 
yield in KCN solutions by alternating;; curfents, but not 
by continuous currents. -A combination, continuous 
currents superposed op alternating currents, ia utilised in 
the gold industry; - : ’ 

A lucky accident has led us to the direct experimental 
recognition of the described maximum of the curve, in 
which the velocity is plotted as a'function of the (Morgen 
concentration. . . ! 

In Russia a large amount of gold is gained by dissolving 
the ores in aqueous KCN solution in the presence of air 
as oxidising agent. This process being very slow, there 
has been no lack of attempts of trying other oxidising 
agents* , 

In this [connection Andrejew (Joum. Russ . Phys. 
Chern. So**, XQoy t xxxix., 1637; Nachrickt. Polyt. Inst,, 
Petersburg , igoS, ix., 447; Zeit. Elektrochem., 1913, xix., 
667) and later Michailenko and Meschterjakow (joum. 
Russ, Phvs. Ckem. Soc 1912, xliv., 567)^00 the instiga¬ 
tion of Kistiakowsky—determined the rate of solution of 
gold in KCN in the presence of oxidising agents* They 
ail found that this dissolution takes place in such a 
manner that the rate Erst increases and then decreases 
with the concentration of the oxidising agent. ‘The 
velocity-concentration curve displays a well-marked 
maximum. 

We may now pass to the exposition of the theories 
which aim at bringing all the cases of chemical polarisa¬ 
tion under one point of view. 

(To be continued). • 
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NOTE ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF HYDROXY 
ACIDS WITH SODA r DIME. 

> \ . ■ , . - , .ByDEONARfc CARPENTER. 

If y?e consider tfre reaction— 

R.C 0 . 6 NafNa 0 H-RH+Na»C 0 3 , 

where R is an alkyl or aromatic radicle, such as methyl, 
ethyl, or phenyl, it might be imagined that, by heating the 
salts of hydroxy acids, alcohols might be obtained. For 
example, faking lactic acid, if its sodium salt be heated 
with soda-lime, the following reaction might take place 

CH 3 ' 

J ch 3 

CHOH - J 4-Na*C0 3 

I CH a OH 

. ; CO.ONa+NaOH ' . 

Ethyl alcohol; , , 11 * . , 
In order to test this, sodium lactate, intimately mixed 
with soda-lime, was destructively distilled in an iron tube 
under reduced pressure at a temperature just below redness. 
A distillate Was obtained consisting, of two layers, an 
upper one consisting of a brown Oily liquid, having an 
odour/ofvpeppermint^ and: a fotfer aqueous one. By 
saturatingthe aqueous portion with solid anhydrous pofas- 
siurh carbonate a liquid Was separated which turned out to 
be acetone.. The brown /oily portion of the; distillate 
appeared to consist mostly of mesityl oxide. _; 

It is evident, therefore, that ethyl alcohgl,. if formed, is 
at once oxidised. This is not surprising when it is remem¬ 
bered that alkalis can act as oxidising agents at high tem¬ 
peratures. One might imagine that the ethyl alcohol, is, 
first oxidised to acetic acid, which, then loses water" and 
carbon dioxide, giving' acetone. This, by condensation of 
two molecules losing water, would give merityf oxide, 
thus,— " ' -/ -• . 1 , - L ’ '■ 

CHsCOCHi HaO :C <SJf 3 « 

CH s -CO-CH ^C<2 h 3+ h *° 
Mesityl oxide. 

Soda-lime acts as a powerful dehydrating agent. A 
similar experiment with citric acid gave the same products* 
In this case the theoretical product is isopropyl alcohol,— 

CHa.CO.OH CH 3 

<!(OH).CO.OH+6NaOH =• CHOH f 3NajC0 3 +3H a 0 
(1 hi.CO.OH c!h 3 

Citric add. Isopropyl alcohol. 

This by oxidation gives acetone, which then undergoes 
condensation, giving mesityl oxide. 

It is thus evident that in these pyrogenic reactions the 
theoretical first products are' only formed, when they are 
highly stable compounds (such as saturated hydrocarbons). 
Otherwise oxidation and dehydration occur. A fact to be 
noted is that very little charring takes place during the 
heating. " lfc . \ ‘ 

- Time did not permit of further experiments with other 
hydroxy acids being carried out, especially as the results 
obtained were, on the whole, negative. 

University College, Gower Street, W.C. 


Dextro-camphorates of Potassium.—E. Jnngfieisch 
and Ph. Landneu.—The authors have prepared and studied 
the. properties of the following four compounds of potas¬ 
sium' and camphoric acidDipotassium d-camphorate, 
monopjOtassium d-camphorate, monopotassium d-dicam- 
phorate, and mbnopotassium d- tetracamphorate; The 
first of these is very stable and is not decomposed by 
water,’while the others are very unstable in presence of 
water and decompose to give the dipotassium camphorate 
and camphoric acid .—Comfites Rendus, civii., No. rg. : 
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COLUMBIUM ». NIOBIUM.' 

The Editor has received the following communication and 
letter from Prof. ,F. W. Clarke :=t- 

Dear Sir William,—I, enclose a brief note which I 
'should like to' have inserted in the Chemical News. I 
think English chemists should stand up for their country¬ 
man.—Yours sincerely, 1 

_* . F. W. Clarke. 

At a meeting of the Council of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chemical Societies in Brussels last September 
a Committee on Inorganic Nomenclature, among other 
recommendations, endorsed the name and symbol, 
“ niobium ” and u Nb ” for the element which was 
originally named columbium. As this recommendation is 
historically erroneous, a brief statement of the facts 
appears to bo desirable^ ’ ; 

In 1801, Hatchett, an English chemist, analysed a 
strange American mineral, addin it found a new metallic 
acid; the oxide of an element which he named coltunbium. 
A year later, Ekeberg, in Sweden, analysed a similar 
mineral from Finland, and discovered another element, 
which hecafred tantalum. Wollaston, in 18og, undertook 
a new investigation of these dements,, and concluded that 
they were identical; a conclusion which, if it were true, 
would have involved the rejection of the later name and 
the - retention of the earlier columbium. The accepted 
rules of scientific nomenclature make this point clear. 

For, more than forty years after, Hatchett’s discovery 
both names were in current use; for although Wollaston’s 
views were accepted by many chemists there were others 
unconvinced. In 1844, however, Heinrich Rose after an 
elaborate study of columbite and tantalite.frdro many 
localities, announced the discovery of two new elements 
in them, niobium and pelopium. The latter supposed 
element was afterwards found to be non-existent, but the 
niobium was merely the old columbiam under a new name. 
That name in some mysterious manner was substituted by 
the German chemists for the original appropriate name,, 
and has been in general use Jn Europe ever since. In 
America the name columbium has been generally preferred, 
and was formally, endorsed by the Chemical Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
more than twenty years ago. In England also columbium 
is much used, as, for example, in. Roscoe arid Schorlemmer’s 
w Treatise on Chemistry,” Thorpe’s u Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry,” and the new edition of theEncyclopaedia 
Britannica.”- 

The foundation of Rose’s error seems to have been an 
uncritical acceptance of Wollaston’s views; for he speaks 
of all the minerals he studied as tantalite. He also, at. 
least in his^origina! memoir, claims that the atomic weight. 
of niobium is greater than that of tantalum, and here he 
: was obviously wrong. 

In short, the name columbium has more than forty 
years priority,' and during that interval was accepted by 
many chemists, and was more or less in current, use. To 
employ the name niobium Is not only unhlstorical, but it 
is also unfair to the original discoverer, meaningless, arid 
without any justification whatever. Furthermore, it injures 
the - splendid reputation of Rose, for it perpetuates and 
emphasises one of his few.errors. The recommendation 
of the Committee above mentioned should not be accepted, 
for it is opposed to the established rules of priority. 

Fluorine as a Constant Constituent of, the Emana¬ 
tions from the Earth’s CoTe,—Armand Gautier.— 
Fluorine is always found to be present when the following 
are examined:—The minerals formed in Crystalline rocks, 
thermal springs, emanations from the soil, volcanic gases, 
and gases 'from solfaturi., All these products have a yery 
deep-seated origin. Other elementsalso frequently accom¬ 
pany it, viz?, boron, sulphur, nitrogen, arsenic, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, silicon, carbon (as CO*), sodium, free 
hydrogen, copper, &c.-r-Cotnpfes Rendus, civii, No. xg. 
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Apparatus for Testing Metals by Impingement 
: ■ , J . or Shock, . 

The testing of metals by impingement presents practical 
difficulties that have been the object of a recent stody by 
MM. Q- Charpy and Cornu. These scholars have under- 
stood that, in order to obtain a comparison between 
metallic bars in spite of inevitable local inequalities, it is 
necessary to impress them with' very feeble deformations, 
very Inferior to those that might determine the beginning 
of ^rapture* Tests have been made with a view of dis¬ 
covering#, Sir operating oh on-notched bars* the defect by 
flexionwith thebeetle pendulum gave the same identical 
results, concordant with each other. The tests were 
made rnsfi a beetle or ram-pendulum of 30 kilogs,- with a 
fatt of i'314 metres, and with a pendulum ,of 300 kilogs. 
;tftba fail Of 3-197 metres. The relative average error 
^as* iu the first case, of 1 *4 per 100; in the second case, 
i&i+cPpfss; top ? that is to. say, that the practical identity 
oftheresuita tnay he reckoned upon. All the same it is 
moetnecessary ta takeintosccount the friction.against 
the angular props, andL 1 for both knives and props* to 
adopt * wy rigarauslydefinedforra, presenting no; acute 
angles* , V "V/ ;*y ■' '•, ; '- 

'Studies on the" Rabio-activity of Meteorological 
; ‘ ; J Waters. 

A learned physicist, M. Monza del Castillo, with the 
Jidp of several collaborators, has effected a certain number 
pf researches concerning the radio-activity of waters of 
different sources Which have led to extremely interesting 
results* He has remarked that, rain-water collected in 
winter contained a notable proportion of emanation which 
Went on gradually decreasing, as well as a certain quantity 
ofionS that had entirely disappeared at the end of twelve 
days.; Snow that bad fallen in Madrid in February also 
showed* pretty well marked radio-activity. The same 
phymctst has measured the activity of the air of the sub- 
sod. To extract it be introduced, into ditches of two 
metresdeep.at different depths* apparatus formed of a 
horizontal square surmounted by a cylinder that was filled 
with little stones aud that communicated with the outside 
by ^vertical iron tube; thus at any moment air could be 
extracted from the sub-soO. The, measures and observa¬ 
tions takenin autumn have shown that there is no rela¬ 
tion between the compared activities of the air of the siib- 
soB and atmospherical air. Theactivity of the air of a. 
sub-soil of pretty hard consistence appears to he greater 
tfcanthat of a softaub-soU. Down to two metres beneath 
the surface the , radioactivity increases with the depth. 
Otbetdetermih&tibns, effectediii winter on the compared 
activities! ofthe ait of the sub-soil and of atmospheric air* 
have enabled it to be obsefved, besides, that the varia¬ 
tion* of pressure and of radio-activity of the air of the sub¬ 
soil areof thesamesenseuBthoee ofatmosphericair/and 
that the temperature and direction of the: wind do hot 
appear to exercise any influence on the radio-activity of 
thS soh-soa. Lastly,,M. del Castillo has also,taken 
measures of the radio-activity of several Spanish mineral 
waterspriogs*and he has noticed a certain activity for the 
waters of Rivas {Gerona}, of Caldas de Juy fPontevedra), 
o i the .Sierra, Joanaanta (Murcia), and of Garganton 
( Guadar ramal - 

Metallic Coatings. 

H. Fit Nicolardot has just made an interesting com¬ 
munication to the Academy of Sciences on the “Actual 
‘S&te of Industrial Metallic Coatings." Of aU the 
proposed to obtain metallic coatings on the 
twrihbe of objects, metallic or not* only three have become 


really industrial. .They are:—First, dipping into a bath 
of molten metal; seconds electrotyping; third, the Schopp 
process. M. Nicolardot describes these processes, and 
shows how they are practised* The - only, metals with 
which objects of iron or copper can be plated by a simple 
dipping are zinc, lead, and tin* r The process succeeds: 
only because, they form alloys with- the underlying metal. 
The practice of this process requires the employment of 
considerable quantities, of melted metal (hs much as 
10 cubic metres) in! one workshop. This is a cause of very 
serious accidents that often occur when hollow, objects 
or objects, insufficiently dried after, scouring .are plunged 
into the melted.metal. Nqway has'been found up till the 
present time to completely suppress these accidents. The 
process, m spite of the improvements it has received,;give 
irregular coatings of unequal adherence and thickness. 
Considerable quantities of toctal are consumedj .sqme pf it, 
passing into the coating that is always ibicker thahMs 
necessary, and some into the dross which it partly tTans- 
forms. Lastly, the working of the process necessitates 
the employment of a considerable plant, and the tempera>• 
tnre of the bath must not exceed ^oo°; moreover*: the. 
plated pieces undergo a second annealing and are some¬ 
times. deformed.; For all these reasons many trials hay® 
been made to obtain* metal platingB in different manner. 
Electrolysis only gives a partial solution to the problem* 
for it can only,he performed on objects of rather small , 
dimensions. . By this process all the usual metals* ex¬ 
cepting lead and aluminium, can „ he deposited. - By 
different means trials have been made to improve- the 
adherence* the coherence, the compactness, and the 
regularity of electrolytic deposits, but .with only partial 
success. M. Nicolardot explain* the reason of this, and; 
shows the impossibility of obtaining a perfect" result. 
Indeed, the deposit is the result of a veritable-bombard¬ 
ment of molecules. They are thrown from one of the 
electrodes to the other, and their passage is Such that the 
deposits on the planes are always circular or tdliptiq/ rings. 
The superposition of these rings and their displacement 
gives io, the, final deposit an. alternatively increasing or 
diminishing thickness* following certain laws, and/it ih 
their great number that gives the iliusipn of their uni-' 
formity. The third process, that bf Schopp, in its present 
form consists in projecting violently on to the object the 
metal for the coating in the form of a very fine powder. 
For , this a pistol is employed.' Through this pistol, held" 
in the hand, there is passed a wire of the metal. This wire 
is heated by an oxybydric pipe placed .Vitiin "the pistol; 
then whether the metal has- been very strongly heated or 
whether it has been transformed into a liquid or solid dust, 
it is driven only by a Violent draught* the shaft, of which is 
part of the pistol. The- rapid success of this rather new. 
process is explicable by its great?convenience and, its 
universality.; It can, infact, be applied, to all metals and 
may be employed to coat all, substances, wood, wax, 
paper, stuff#* lace; it is without danger. Lastly, strange 
to, say, it does not. essentially differ from electrolysis*; It 
also acts by rbombardment, and the adherence of the 
deposit can be explained in the same way, as is admitted 
by M.. ,Nicolardot. In both cases the metal deposited is 
strbngly cold-hammered* and seems to appear in a new 
allotropic state., M. Nicolardot shows the advantages to 
be drawn from the porosity of certain deposits obtained by 
the Schoop process to increase, for example, the resistance 
to certain corrosive agents; he indicates its application to 
Cementation, to obtain reserves, for, the' reproduction of 
mouldings, of phonographic discs, of trichromatic clichds* 

&q. ' . '; \ ; . 1 •’ - 1 3 H 

Subterranean Fire in the Coal Fields of 
DecazeviLle. 

Layers of coal are always in combustion in the coal hed 
of Decazeville* particularly between that place and 
Crausac* over a length of about 6 kilometres. At Decaze¬ 
ville in the great basin in which the Cpmmentry- Fourcham- 
bauIt-Decazeville Company, in the open air, works a layer 
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of 50. metres thick, the least crack in connection with the 
deep ground sends forth an abundance of smoke. More 
to the south, at Combes, thirty or forty years ago, the 
homes issuing from .the. cracks of the mountains illumi¬ 
nated an.ttie country round during the night.. Since then 
the intensity of. this furnace has decreased; nevertheless 
it is still in activity, the ground is burning hot, and when 
it.rains the mountain is enveloped in mist and steam. A 
part of the ground to the north of Crausac is called the 
Etuve (vapour-bath or oven). By digging down into the 
soil for a dept of 50 centimetres you arrive at an oven of 
5P°. There was formerly a mineral magnesium spring 
there, and these natural baths or ovens were employed in 
the treatment of certain' maladies. After the tracing of 
the galleries of the mines the spring disappeared. , How¬ 
ever, tbpre is another one of the same. kind at/Combes. 
Quite lately, as has been reported by M. G. PafrouiHeau t 
the presence of the- subterranean £re/;fb so very fatiroih 
the surface has been remarked in the town of Decazeville 
itself. ' S?me workmen who- were; digging in' one of? the 
streets of ihe town a cutting; for laying an armoured cabte. 
of ; 3odo volts,. remarked with surprise that, for a length of 
about, ao metres? :ai about metre’s depth, temperature 
'ipse'i^75®iCk <>Tbe cabibwas laid* armoured; and isolated 
it, inakennel witblateral chimneys 
oc aecatTarr.; Frdoitfre uppet chimney hot airandlarge 
quantities'of steam come forth. 1 According te the in¬ 
habitants of the town this elevation of temperature might 
have been foreseen, for indeed in the portion of the street 
under consideration the snow does not lay and fhe rain 
water, is quickly evaporated. . M. Patrouilleau says that 
from the calcined vestiges found in the basin the fire is m 
a state of retrogression, but the layer* of coal intact are so 
powerful.and so close together that an extension of the 
scourge, due-to subterranean landslips, for example, V 
always to be feared, :■ ; '^V* y* '-V , > 

The Zodiacal Matter and the Solar Constant. 

The existence of little mtermercurial planets may be 
revealed by the observation of the perturbations that their 
masses determihe, as well as by the reflection of the solar 
light and by occultations at periodic intervals. In par¬ 
ticular the long periodic inequalities that are to be met 
with in the theory of the moon may be explained by the 
existence of a swarm of little mtermercurial planetB circu¬ 
lating near the sun (Radan, Shmti Blancat). Lastly, the 
fact that in the month of, March the southern edge of 
comets is brighter than the northern edge, which is further 
removed from the earth, may be explained by admitting 
that the zodiacal light represents the elliptic projection of 
-concentric ring* crossed by swarms of planets: . The 
passage of these swarms twice a year, in May and 
November, before the sun seems to be accompanied, 
according to MM.Abbot, Towle, ;and Aldrich,. by slow 
and periodic variations of the Solar constant!, amounting to 
5 per too in about from seven to ten days. : ; - J 



Ctdloidai Properties of M et a-h sem oglobin. Modi¬ 
fication of Viscosity and Surface Tension of Susr 
pensions by HCl and NaOH.—Filippo Bottazzi.—An 
aqueous suspension of pure meia-hflemogiobin has about 
the same viscosity and surface tension as distilled water* 
When, under the action of HCl or NaOH, the meta- 
hkmoglobin passes into solution the viscosity of the liquid 
increases and the surface tension diminishes, the reverse 
taking place when the acid or alkali is neutralised. : When 
the viscosity has been increased by the addition of HCl it 
begin* to decrease If an excess of acid is added. The 
addition of sodium chloride produces a small but constant 
diminution of the surface tension. The lowering of the 
surface tension depends principally on the undissodated 
molecules of protein ;—Atti della Reale Accadmia dei 
Lined, xxii £ii.], No. 6. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. V 
Ordinary Meeting t December,nth , igi3. 

‘ Sir Williah Crookes, O.M., President, in the Chair. 

Papers were read as follows:— 

11 Intermittent Vision." By A. Mallqgk, F.R.S. 

When a wheel turns so rapidly that the separate spokes 
cannot be seen or easily followed by the eye, and if at the 
same time the observer receives a small mechanical shock 
of almost any kind, the spokes appear almost stationary 
for a fraction of a s«ond. ' \ 

The appearances depend bn the speed of rotation, on the 
bnghtness of the illumination, and; to a lesser, degree, on 
: the nature of the shock;?/- ,/ * - - ,; 

? Suitable ^ocks are glyen by tbecpntaci of the. feet 
with the ground as in walkiog by tapping the head ot 
body, and m many other ways. ; 

k The convention by which rapid rotation is indicated in 
drawings, namely, that of introducing a large number of 
radial lines in place of the actualspokes, probably has its 
origin In one form of the same phenomenon. 

la the paper some experiments are described bearing on 
the relation between the appearances and the speed of 
rotation, and mi explanation is suggested depending on an 
assumed variation of sensibility produced by a slight 
shock. This variation, which it appears is rapidly ex¬ 
tinguished, has a periodic time of about 1/18 second, but 
this, differs slightly for different Individuals. 

. M Attempts to Observe the Production op Neon or Helium 
by TZlectric Discharge. 4 " By Prof, the Hon: R. j. Strutt, 
F.R.S. 1 * ^ 

The present experiments were ' begun in the hope of 
confirming the work of Collie and Patterson (Trans. Chew. 
See., 1913. cifi.; 419^ and Proc. Chm. Soc., igrg. xxix., 
217). The results have been negative, whether from a 
failure to appreciate the proper conditions for the pro¬ 
duction of neon by electric discharge through hydrogen or 
from some other cause. \ . ‘ V,’: 

The test for neon was carried out so that the amount 
found in i/reo ce. Of air could easily be detected. 

It was found difficult or impossible to be sure of ex¬ 
cluding air, when the hydrogen was pumped out from one 
apparatus and transferred to another by pneumatic trough 
manipulation. 

This kind of manipulation was avoided. The hydrogen, 
after each .experiment, Was converted into water by ad¬ 
mitting a little oxygen into the discharge vessel and con¬ 
tinuing the discharge for a short time at intervals.. The 
resulting Water vapour was frozen out in a side tube cooled 
by liquid air. . Diffusion was free enough to soon remove 
the, whole of it, and a pure oxygen discharge remained. 
The oxygen could easily be removed by cooled charcoal. 
Thus the entire, series of operations were carried out in 
ope closed apparatus. The discharge.with electrodes in a 
cylindrical tube was tried, both "at this cathode-ray stage 
and at higher pressures; also the electrode-less discharge. 
The duration of each experiment varied from 8 to 20 hours. 
In no case was any trace of neon observed. 

41 The Relations between the Crystal-symmetry of the - 
Simpler Organic Compounds and their Molecular Constitu¬ 
tion .* 1 . Part HI. By~ Walter Wahl. 

- ** The Selective Absorption of Ketones." By Prof. 0 . Q, 
Henderson and I. M» Heilbron. 

Many aliphatic ketones containing one of the groups 
—CH3.CO— or —CO.CO—, as well as their derivatives, 
absorb selectively in the visible and ultra-violet regions. 
Some at least of them exist in keto and enol modifications, 
R.CH2.CO.R' and R.CH:C(OH).R', and according to one 
hypothesis their absorption is due to some intramolecular 
vibration which occurs when onC tautomeric form changes 
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into the other* Recent work, however, has shown that ali¬ 
phatic ketones of the type R.CO.R' are entirely ketonic in 
form, no trace of an enol modification being present; 
farther, it has been proved that the absorption of ethyl 
aceto-acetate, which can exist in . both forms' 
{CH 3 .CO.CH a .C 0 3 Et 1 and CH 3 X( 0 H):CH.C 0 3 Et) t is 
Independent of any keto-end oscillation* Hence it is im¬ 
probable that this form of oscillation is the cause, even 
indirect; of selective absorption. 

The authors have found that the selective absorption of 
a large number of simple ketones is of the same type, since 
the absorption bands of all are practically identical. They 
suggest that the absorption of these compounds may be 
due to electronic.disturbances accompanying oscillations 
which arise from the alternate formation and breaking 
down of unstable ring systems within the molecule*' For 
example, the following figures indicate the two phases 
(each having only a momentary existence) which, according 
to this suggestion, acetone may assume— 


Me—C—CH. Me—C-CH a 

. 1: : I: : 

/. ; -j- :. 1 : O -H , 

*V - , J 1 ' ^ J - 1 r * v , ' _ * 

This idea of intramolecular oscillation arising from 
momentary ring formation can be extended to embrace 
other groups ofketones, the type of ring formed varying 
-with the constitution of the compound. 

“Absolute Measurements of ^Resistance . by a Method 
Based on that of Lorenz* By F. E. Smith . 

The instrument employed differs from all other forms of 
apparatus based on the method of Lorenz, inasmuch as 
two discs are employed instead of one. The disturbing 
v effect, of the earth’s magnetic field is thus practically 
eliminated. , : r * • 

The magnetising coils are four in number ; they are 
vound in single layers on marble cylinders, and the dis¬ 
position of coils with respect to discs is such that the 
esuldng magnetic fields through the discs are opposed in 
direction, and the intensity of the field at points in the 
neighbourhood of-the edge of a disc is of zeroWue, or 
nearly so.; '* ■ 

Each of the two discs supports ten insulated bronze 
segments placed at equal distances around its circum-. 
ference, and the ten segments on one disc are connected 
to those on the other disc by ten conducting wires passing 
through the centre of the shaft. When the wires rotate^ 
a difference of potential is produced between their ends. 
These differences of potential may be placed in parallel or 
in series and balanced against that, on a standard resist¬ 
ance R through which the same current flows as through 
the coils. The resistance R can thus be found in terms of 
mutual inductance of coils and brush-contact circles and 
rate of rotation of conductors. ~ , 

The brushes consist of thin phosphor bronze wires 
stretched by spiral springs, and resemble violin' bows. 
Petrol is employed, as a lubricant for the brushes. Speed 
is maintained constant by an electrical method. 

7. :The resultofthe experiments is. that a resistance of one 
international ohm is equal to t'66052£ 0*00004 ohms 
(tofitaat/secLj. , 

" A Determination of the Electromotive Force of the 
Weston Normal Celt in Semiabsolute Votts. n . By A. N. 
Shaw. (With a Preface;by Prof. H. L. Calendar, 
F.R.S.) ■ • 

This paper represents the completion of work com- 
menced by Prof. H. L. Callendar and Mr. R. O. King in 
the years 1894 to 1898. The E.fd.F. of the Weston Cell 
was balanced against the P.D. on a standard ohm due to 
a current of about 1 ampere measured by means of an 
electrodynaraometer of the type described and figured by 
Clerk Maxwell ("Electricity and Magnetism,” vol t it., 
P* 3 fc 39}*; The original electrodynamometer proved de¬ 
fective in, rigidity of the frame and suspension, and in 


insulation of the coils, the dimensions of which Could not 
be measured with sufficient accuracy. The coils were re¬ 
wound with a double winding, affording a perfect check on 
the insulation. The mean radius of the large coils was 
determined by winding with a, measured. length of hard* 
rolled copper tape, graduated on a 50 foot comparator. 
These coils were also made reversible and interchangeable, 
in order to eliminate small residual errors of symmetry in 
determining the mean- distance' between their planes. 
The constant of tfie suspended coils was determined by a 
null method of comparison with the large coils; -A duplex 
method of reading the deflections was devised, giving an 
order of accuracy approaching t in 106,000. The bifilar 
suspension was modified so, that the* control depended 
mainly on gravity, but there remained a-small* correction ! 
amounting to about 3 parts in lo.ooo dueto the tmperfebt 
elasticity of the suspending wires. The Vorit of recon- - 
structing the apparatus was performed entirely byMr.- 
King, during' 1897—8, under the supervision of, Pro*. 
Callendar, who published an account of the preliminary 
observations made with the apparatus in his paper 6n\ 
"Continuous Electrical Calorimetry”" (Phil. Trans ., A» 
1902, p. 89). 

The present author, holding a scholarship endowed by 
Mr, King, has repeated, and verified Mr. King’s measure- 
aments and results, and has extended the, observations and 
calculations up to the limit of accuracy attainable with 
e the apparatus. In particular, he has been able, by a 
careful study of Mr. King’s suspension (Phil. Mag. t 1912), 
to determine; the correction for imperfect elasticity' within - 
very narrow limits. The final result for the E.MIF. of the 
Weston Cell in semi-absolute volts by this method comes 
out 1’Oi827 at 20 0 C., which agrees closely with the mean 
of the best recent determinations* namely,1*0x824.The 
agreement is of interest beoause the method presents so 
many radical points of difference from the majority of 
those recently employed. ; 

“Elastic Hysteresis in. Steel.” By F.E.Rowett. /' 

A thin-walled steel tube wa$ coupled to a coaxial tube ! 
of greater section and length. The compound tube 1 was 
twisted, and the twist in each component measured by 
spirit levels. The,twist:of the large tube, In. which the , 
stress . and therefore also the hysteresis was- small,; 
measured the torque applied to the small tube*. Strains of 
the order 10- 6 were measured ip this way, .and the ♦ 
energy dissipated by elastic hysteresis during a cycle of 
stress a little within the elastic limit determined within* 2 
per cent. The dissipation was observed when the same 
tube was subjected to simjlar stress cycles at a rate of 60 
per second. For this purpose the tube was fixed at one 
end, a fly-wheel mounted On the other,: and the rate'of 
decayed torsional oscillations was observed photo¬ 
graphically. The energy dissipated per cycle was found 
to be the same as in the static experiment. The elastic 
hysteresis in hard drawn tubes was about one-eighth of 
that,in the same tube after annealing. 

^ A SimpleRorm of Micro-Ralance for Determining the 
Densities of. Small Quantities of Oases . 11 By F. W. 
Aston;,, ; 

X. A simple micro-balance,is described, by which the 
densities of gases may be determined relative to some 
standard gas, using a null method. 

2. About half a cubic centimetre only of the gas is 
required. 

3. The determination can, he performed ;in a few 
minutes, with an accuracy of o*r per cent 

4. Possibilities of its use in other fields of research are 

indicated, \ 

u On a Second Spectrum of Neon.” By T. R. Merton. 
The Spectrum of Neon has been investigated under 1 
different conditions of electrical excitation. It has been 
found that with a condensed discharge a second spectrum 
is developed, as in the case of Argon, Krypton, and 
Xenon. The strongest lines of the ordinary spectrum are 
also feebly visible when a condensed discharge is used. 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, November 6th, 1913. 

Prof. W. H, Perkin, LL.D.,,F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

{Concluded from vol. cviii, p. 317). 

274. u The Action of Chlorine on m-lodoaniline and on 
na -Bromoaniline” By Hamiltom\McCombie and Percy 
James Ward. 

When m-iodoanttine is chlorinated in glacial acetic acid 
solution, 2 : 4:6 trichloro - 3 riodoahiline is produced. 
Under no conditions could an iododichloride be obtained; 
this is contrary to the experience of Willgerodt and 
Wikander (Ber„ 1007, xl., 4668), who considered that they 
obtained an unstable iododichloride^- When2:4:6-tri¬ 
chi oro-3-iodoamline is treated with alcoholic ethyl nitrite, 

2 : 4 : 6-irichloioiodobenzene is produced, which has been I 
described previously by several observers. 2: 4 :6-Trl* 
chloro-3*iodoaniline could nbt be converted into a hydro¬ 
chloride, nor could it be benzoylated in presence of sodium 

hydroxide ' ;'»’/• ; .. J 

The acyl derivatives of **-iodoanifine showed a slight 
tendency to the-, formation'of /ibdodichiorides, but these 
proved'to fae very unstable, and readily yielded ring sub¬ 
stitution products* l , 1, 1 '" *■ , \- 

The prolonged action of chlorine on w-iodoaniline 
resulted In the formation of a: z\ 3:4:4; Shexachloro-s^ 

iodo-&**cyc\ohexenone, CCl a In this 

reaction the amino-group has been removed in the form of 
ammonium chloride, whilst the iodine atom still reiqpns 
in the molecule. The constitution of this ultimate chlorina- 
tion product is based oh the following reactions On 
treatment with potassium iodide, the compound yields 
2:4:6-trichloro : 3-iodophenol. 2. On treatment with 
potassium, acetate in the presence of acetic acid, there 
results, 2:3:4:6-tetrachloro-5-iodophenol. 3. Con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid converts the compound into 
2 :.3: e-trichloro-s-iodo'^-benzoquinone. " 

Analogous results have been obtained on chlorinating 
OT-bromoaniline under the same conditions as were employed 
for the iodo-compound. - 

275. “ Guanidinium Nitrite and its Decomposition by 
Heat,' 1 By Prafulla Chandra Ray, Manik Lad Dee, 
and Sarat Chandra Jana. 

. Guanidinium nitrite, from the conductivity measurement 
of its aqueous solution, is found to behave like a typical 
alkaline nitrite with two ions. 

When heated, guanidinium “ nitrite yields ammonia, 
hydrocyanic acid, nitrogen monoxide, and nitrogea among 
the gaseous products, and leaves a residue which was 
proved* to be melamine. 

' 276. The Absorption of Light byUranous Chloride in 
different Solvents." . By Thomas Ralph Merton. 

The absorption spectra of. uranous chloride solutions in 
different solvents have been investigated,, more especially 
in the presence of free hydrogen chloride. In some cases 
the presence of a small quantity pf Water produces a 
marked change in the absorption spectrum. It is con¬ 
cluded that the vibrators responsible for different bands or 
groups of bands are situated in different molecular 
aggregates. 

277. “The Influence of Soivents on the Rotation of 
Optically Active Compounds . ’ Part XIX. The Rotation of 
certain Derivatives of Lactic Acid. 11 By Thomas Stewart 
Patter$on and. William Collins Forsyth. 

The rotation of several derivatives of lactic acid has 
been examined, over a range of temperature,.both in the 
homogeneous state and in solution in two solvents, which 
usually differ widely, in their action, 


278. “ The Action of Nitrogen Iodide on Methyl 
Ketones By Frederick Daniel Chattaway and 
Robert Reginald Baxter.,, 

Ketones containing a methyl group react very readily 
with nitrogen iodide, iodoform, ammonia, an acid, and 
an amide being formed, In the reaction the methyl 
group appears to. be completely substituted by iodine, a 
tri-iodomethyl ketone being formed, which in presence of 
the' ammonia simultaneously set free is hydrolysed to 
iodoform and an acid, a similar reaction between the sub¬ 
stituted ketone and ammonia leading to the formation of 
iodoform and an amide. The reactions may be formulated . 
thus:— ' l , * ** 

R-Cp CH 3 4.NH 3 -Nl 3 « >CO'CI 3 +2NH 3 . 

ft : co er 3 f&o - R'Co 2 h+chi 3 . 

R-CO*CIa+&H s f R-CO-NH a +CHI 3 .‘. 

The reaction between; nitrogen iodide and acetone 
particularly striking, as the black solid in si few minutes is 
apparently transformed into a bright yellow one. 

279* “ Note on the Constituents of Commercial Chrysa- 
robin By Frank Tutin and Hubert William Bentley 
ClEwer. : > * ' 

In a recent communication (Trans., IQ12, ci M 2go) the 
authors described the results of the examination of several 
samples of commercial chrysarobin. During the course of 
this research the following substances were isolated:— 
Cbrysophanol (“chrysophanic acid”), C15H10O4; emodin 
monoraethyl ether, Ci6HiaQ 5 ; chrysophanolanthranol, 
CijHiiO*; dehydroemodinanthranol monomethyl ether, 
LxfiH MO4 ; ararobinoh C 23 Hi 60 5 ; and emodin, C15H10G5. 

It was lurtbetmore pointed out that commercial ebrysa- 
robin is subject to considerable variation in the relative 
proportions of its constituents, some, samples being even 
entirely devoid Of certain compounds which 1 occur in. 
others. In all the products examined, however, the first 
four of the above Mentioned compounds were invariably 
found to be present. 

Very shortly after the appearance of the above com¬ 
munication a paper.on the same subject was published by 
. 0 . Hesse (Annalen, 1912, ccclxxxvni., -651. The results 
described in the latter paper, however^ are such as would 
give the impression, at first sight,, that the conclusions of 
Hesse and those of the present authors had very little in 
common. Some further explanation of the subject ^there¬ 
fore appears desirable. 

Hesse mentions as constituents of commercial chrysa¬ 
robin the following substances“ Chrysophanul ” (see 
Note) (chrysophanolanthranol) ; “ emodinol ” (emodin- 
ahthranol); the methyl ethers of both these substances; 
and a new substance, C15H13O4, which is designated as 
chrysarobol. It is stated by Hesse, however, that of these 
five substances, only two, namely, “ chrysophahol ” 
(chrysophanolanthranol) and chrysarobol, had been, 
isolated directly in a pure state from commercial chrysa¬ 
robin, whereas all the constituents described by the present 
authors were directly isolated in a state of purity/ 

(Note.— It would appear unfortunate that Hesse should 
have employed the name chrysophanol for the anthranol 
of “ chrysophanic acid,” since the former name had already 
bean employed by the present authors (foe. cit., p. 292), 
and previously by Tschirch (Arch. Pharm ., xgn, cclxix., 
222, and igi2, ccl., 27), as the designation for pure 
M chrysophanic acid.” Moreover, since Hesse himself 
(Annalen, iSgg, cccix., 32) and Jowett and Potter (Trans., 
1902, Ixxxi., 1577) have previously applied the name 
“chrysarobin” to chrysbphanolanthranol,tbe employment 
of yet a third name for this substance only adds to the 
confusion already existing). 

Chrysophanolanthranol has long been known to be a 
constituent of commercial chrysarobin, but chrysarobol 
has not been obtained by the present authors. This is 
doubtless due to. the . varying composition of the com- 
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mercial product; since Hesse remarks that he only obtained 
this new substance from the chrysarobm occurring in com¬ 
merce in the years 2905 and 2906. 

With regard to emodmantbranol (Hesse’s ” emodinol ”), 
no doubt can be entertained that this was derived chiefly 
from the monomethyl ether > of r dehydroemodinanthranol 
(see Note) which was isolated and described by the present 
authors, since the material examined by Hesse had been 
- heated with hydriodic acid. Hesse himself shows that he 
could not obtain “ chrysophanol methyl ether ” and 
“ emodinol methyl ether ” in a state of purity, and the 
evidence he adduces does not seem to justify the conclu¬ 
sion that they are present. . In the material examined by 
the present authors^ the former compound certainly did not 
occur, but proof of the presence of. small amounts of the 
latter was obtained. „ - . ■' 

-;The statement made by Hesse that chrysdphanol- 
; anthranol {Hesse’s “chrysophanol”) is insoluble in alkalis 
in the absence of air Is incorrect. This substance dissolves 
fairly readily in roper cent aqueous potassium hydroxide, 
"yiddmgn,bright yellow solution, which, on the admission 
of air, develops the deep red colour due to the formation 
dfchrysophanol. ; / 

,; (Note.^o a fbptnote' to bis paper, added after the 
Completion of the; work, Hesse states that he fcasmever 
Observed the deettrtence of r the monomethyl; ether* of 
■* debydroemodinanthranol described by the pr esent authors, 
but this is obviously due to /bis having Worked almost 
entirely with material which had been demethylated by 
means of hydriodic or hydrochloric acid. In all the com¬ 
mercial samples of chrysarbbin examined by the present 
authors it was present to the extent of from 13*41041-1 
per cent), • - - *, 4 , ’ \ ‘ 

2S0. “ Substituted Diky droreso fans. i-Methyldi hydro- 
resorcin and z-Methyldikydroresorcin." By Charles 
1 Hilling. 4 ' 

, I-Metbyldihydroresorcin is a tautomeric substance, and 
it is suggested that this tautomerism prevents the existence 
of the two steieoisomeric forms* since it is apparent that 
I, and .I E. are mirror images of each other:— 

< H CH 3 H. CH 3 J H QH, 

■ . : V v • \/ 

.' «*C /Seif • • -B*e./SjCjH f .'.v'BaC'/S ©»,'•••*• 

H0'C{^C6 v ocUieor^ o^y ^oH 

Ch ■; .■ g >' oh 1 . r ■ , 
" v* L *v \ v ./'■ 

. The replacement -of the labile hydrogen atom by an 
ethyl group destroys this tautomerism, and the ethyl ether 
can accordingly be Isolated, in two distinct forms.. 

by reduction, but the product so oltateed is impur^ind it v 
was only isolated in the form of crystalline derivatives, , 

28*, ^Researches on the Constitution oj Physostigmine . 
Fart UI. The Formation of Substituted Indoles f rent m-4- 
Xy Udine, and , the Reduction of 3-A' itrb-p-talylacryHc 
Acid” By Arthur Hxnry Salway. 

In this investigation the* author has described some 
experiments, which were conducted with, the object of 
ascertaining whether Made lung’s motion for the prepara-" 
tion ot substituted indoles from o-toluidides {Ber., 191a, 
xlv,, 1228, 3541) courd be applied to acyl derivatives of 
M-4-xylidine, according to the scheme ■ " , 


It has now been shown that aceto-m^-xylidide readily 
yields 2:5-dime thy 1 indole by this method. The reaction, 
however, was found not to be generally applicable since 2:4 
xyiylsuccinamic acid, C6B s Me a -NH*CO/£Ha:CH a CO a H, 

and its derivatives, which" were of-.inferest connection 
with the problem of the constitution of pbysostigmme, 
could not be converted into indoles without disruption of 
the molecule; 

The reduction products of 3-nitto^-tolylaciyiic acid (I.) 
have also been described. It has been ascertained that the 
nitro-group of this substance Js more readily attacked by 
reducing agents , than the cino&myl^ residue* so that the 
first product ot the reaction is 3-m»*n0-p- tolyldcrylic acid 
(II.), which by further reduction reconverted into 6-3. 
omino-p-tolylpropibnic acid (III.); V* 




■•0 


CH a 'CH a -CO a H 


282. “ Mechanism of the Decomposition of Carbamide 
and Biuret by Recti, and of the, Formation of Amnultde.”' 
By Emil Alphonse Werner. 

In continuation of work recently published \{Trans k , 
2913, ciii., 1010),.a quantitative study/of the decomposi¬ 
tion of carbamide and biuret by heat has been made, the 
results of which have thrown new light oh the mechanism 
of the progressive changes. 

It was shown that the formation of biuret by.the action 
of heat on carbamide is a reversible reaction in accordance 
with tbe-equation t— v * - 

KW V ■/ * i; 

HH:C<gg 2 +HN:CJO ,V 

t '/ ‘ above 190* : ‘ \ *•* -/ r ' 

’ \ ■■ ' i HNiC^OH f / '';CQ’NHa 1 


NH-COR 


Me /^-CH vSw 

Ij.™) 0 ;'- 


■ /; _hn-c-oh^ co-mhi 

• •;'V„ : ■cW-Nlii. 

* , > ^*' tri r ‘ - (tool). (keto), " 

By heating pure anhydroua biuiet for five niinutes at 
192°<m. p. *90?), as much as 30 per cent oT regenerated 
carbamide was extracted from ^tbe residue. The general 
idea teat biuret decomposes directly into ammonia ind 
cyanuric acid, is therefore erroneous., - 

, No evidence nould be obtained of the formatiort of tri- 
cyanoemrbamido, C 3 N 3 (NH-CO-NH a ) 5 ,; described by 
Hantzsch and F. Hofmann (Bcr,, 1905, xxxviii., 1010J as 
a product of the action of heat oh carbamide; the pro- 
perties of the substance described by them are identical 
with those of ammeiide (cyanuric monamide), which has 
Been long since recognised by Liebig and Wdbler and 
others las a product of tbe decomposition of carbamide. 
Proof was obtained that this compound originates from the 
further interaction of cyanic acid and biuret according to 
the equation?— ’ . 

HN< p&NH:+ HN! CO> HN<Cg;Ng >C:NHor . 

HN<^q^^5C’NH 2 +H 2 0, 

and hence is also formed during the decomposition of 
biuret* but in smaller quantity, since the conditions are 
less favourabie. Thus it was shown that the whole cycle 
of changes which take place during the decomposition of 
carbamide and bmret by,heat can be simply explained by 
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(i) dissociation, and (2) instability and reactivity of 
nascent cyanic acid, as illustrated by the following 
scheme:— .. 

,, /NH 3 „ NH 3 : . v; 

HN;C< I - + 1 

, M> HN:CO HOCN 

- • .4 : 

By polymerisation * (HNCO)g' J 
(Cyanuric acid). 

HN:C<NH V HN:C-OH 
+ ■ ■ . NH +J 


HOCN 


HN:i-OH - 

. Biuret 


HN:CO 


a 


AromeBde 

■ ;+h 2 o.. v 


283. “ Noieon the Mechanism of a Bromination in 
Ketones*” By. AetbiuirXapworth. \ ; 

^'H^eucbS has- recently found thl#, by bromination of 
an optimally actiyfe ketomc acid, a! monpbromo-derivative 
is obtained whichexhibits some : optical' activity. As the 
activity of both compounds fa; dependent on: enantio- 
mdrphism -in the arrangement of the atoms and groups 
around the tt-carbon atom/to which the bromine attaches 
itself, Leuchs concludes that the enolic form of the ketone 
could not have been an. intermediate stage in the sub¬ 
stitution process, and he suggests applying a similar test 
to active monalkylmalonic hydrogen eaters {Ber., igi$, 
advi., 4238). ■ ., * - J 

. Lencbs’s Inference is not quite conclusive, for the facts 
admit of different interpretations; for example, if the 
ketonic acid', like other carboxylic acids. Is to any extent 
associated, and substitution takes place in one part of a poly¬ 
molecule only, then the remainder of the polymotecule may 
retain its eriantiomorphous arrangement during enolisation 
of the first portion, and consequently the. formation qf a 
new “asymmetric” carbon atom in the latter, would 
naturally lead to the formation of some excess, however 
small, of atoms of one sign. In other words, a “partial 
asymmetric synthesis ” ie possible. 

The bromination of active .. a-methylbu lyric acid has 
previously been studied by Schutz and Marckwald {Ber., 
1896, xxix., 59), and of fi-phenylisobutyric acid by Lapworth 
and Lentcm \Proc., 1902, xviii., 35). In both instances 
the product was inactive. 


284. “ Studies in the Diphenyl Series. Part V. Derive i 
fives and Substitution Products of the Two Isomeric 
Q-Dinitrobenzidines . and Synthesis of Derivatives of 
Bennsrytkrene.*: By John Cannell Cain, Albert 
C ouLTHARD^and Frances Mary Gore Micklethwait. 

The authors have prepared .a number of acyl and azo- 
derivatives of the two isomeric b-dinitrobenzidines (Trans., 
1912, 01., 2298); dnd, have submitted the two bases to the 
diazo reaction. ; . ' . J ',. ■ 

3: 3*-Dinitrobenzidme gives the corresponding disub- 
Stituted 3:3-dmittodiphenyl, but 3 ;,5'-dimtrobenzidme, in 
those cases where copper is employed, gives derivatives of j 
benzerythrene:— 



, Of the numerous derivatives of the two bases that have 
been prepared* no two corresponding ones are identical, 

285. “ Harmine and Harmaline, , Part II, The Sy nthesis 
of xso-Harmm.* - By William Henry Perkin, jun.,; and 
Robert Robeson, 

A detailed description of work of which a preliminary 
account has already-appeared sgia, xxviii., 154), 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Researches on Irritability of Plants . By Jagadis Chunder 
Bose, M.A., D.Sc., u C.S.I. London, New York, 
-Bombay, and Calcutta : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
I 9 I 3 * 

The experiments described in this book are exceedingly 
interesting,, and the author appears to have arrived at 
results of vital importance in;biochemistry. He has de¬ 
vised and perfected two pieces of apparatus which be calls 
the Resonant and Oscillating Recorder, respectively, by 
means of which the amplitude and . period and alto the 
absolute rate of movement of the plant during any phage 
of autonomous response to stimulation can be determined 
with perfectaccuracy. He has found it possible to rfcccrd 
time-intervals which do; not exceed one-thousandth of a 
second ini length. The So-Called sensitive plants' were 
chosen for study, and mechanical, chemical, thermal and 
electrical methods of stimulations were included. The 
general result of- the experiments is the revelation of a 
remarkable similarity of Response in the plant and the 
animal.; ■; ■ - ;'. y /. ? j - '' • 

Practiced ^Sanitation. By George Reid, M.D., D.Ph, 
Seventeenth Edition. London: Charles Griffin and 
’• Co., Ltd. : 1913. 1 

Although it is only eighteen months since the sixteenth 
edition of this book was published, progress in sanitation 
has been so rapid that in the eighteenth edition a good 
many alterations and additions have been foundnecessary. 
The book gives a thoroughly practical outline of the 
elements of sanitation, and inspectors, builders, and 
plumbers, medical officers of health, and householders 
will find it full of valuable information. The appendix oh 
; English sanitary law will serve as a useful guide to the 
reading of candidates for examinations oh the subject. 

The Application of Physico-chemical Theory to Technical 
Processes and Manufacturing Methods. By Prof. Dr. 
R* Kremann. Translated from the German by Harold 
E. Potts, M.Sc.(Liverpool), and . Edited by Albert 
Mono* Ph.D. London: Constable and Co. , Ltd. X913. 
The value of a knowledge of physical chemistry ter the 
enlightened technical chemist who is anxious to keep 
abreast of the times, and to shake himself free from the 
bondage of rule-of-thumb methods is fully recognised oh 
all sides, and in spite of the difficulty of the subject it is 
most necessary that the student should get an early 
acquaintance with it, bo that when he approaches more 
advanced work in his own special branch he should be 
able to do so from the physico chemical standpoint. This 
book gives a useful introduction to the subject. The 
Chapters are graduated in difficulty, and a minimum amount 
of mathematics is introduced. Many industries are ade¬ 
quately dealt with, and the phase rule is particularly 
clearly explained and illustrated. „ The translation has 
been carefully done.and the book is Well printed * the only 
error which a careful examination has brought to light 
being in the lettering - of the diagram of a gas-engine, 
where the illustration does not agree with the text. 

Industrial-Research iu America. Presidential Address / 
By Arthur D. Little. Reprinted from the Journal 
- of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 1913, 

This Presidential Address, delivered before the American 
Chemical Society, gives a very stimulating account of 
the state of industrial research in America,, and contains 
some remarkable facts and figures concerning the develop¬ 
ment of certain industries and the solution of some 
■ technical problems by American chemists. The research 
work done by ,the ten great scientific bureaus organised 
and controlled by the Department of Agriculture has led 
to results of great value, some Of which are briefly sum¬ 
marised m. the address, and short accounts are also given 
Of the pioneer work in industrial research which is being 
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done by some of the Universities and technical schools. 
The words of the President regarding the applications of 

- chemical science to the industries in the future are so 
generally applicable that they are well worth quoting - 
“We shall need for years to prosecute a vigorous cam¬ 
paign for a better understanding by the general public of 
what chemistry is and what research is. The popular 
imagination is ready to accept any marvel which claims 
the laboratory as its birthplace, but the man in the works 
still disbelieves that two and two in chemical nomenclature 
.make four. We need a multiplication of research labora¬ 
tories in special industries, each with an adequate staff of 
the best men obtainable and an equipment which gives 
full range to their abilities-” 

/ DU Chemise he Verwandt shaft. (“Chemical Affinity”). 

By Dr. Max SpetEr. Leipzig: Philipp Redam, jan. 
y„ 1913. (do PL). 

This booklet deals with the connection between chemical 
; affinity and thermic, electric, and radiant energy, and gives 
a short summary of the experimental data which have been 
Collected and the general laws which have been deduced 
, from them. The author does not put before his readers 
many speculations J as ,to the nature of the force which 
brings about the combination of substances, but confines 
himself to the statement of the positive results which have 
been obtained, and considering the very small size of the 
book he does so with great completeness and clearness. 

Whitaker 7 * Almanac for 1914. Half Bound, 904 pages. 

J, Whitaker and Sons. * 

A list of some thirty-five new features are given as having 
been introduced in this issue, enough to show that the 
. publishers are fully determined to maintain the reputation 
of the almanac. Among the items we note the Home 
Rule .■Bill, Royal Fiying Corps, LabourUnrest, Aero¬ 
nautics, National Health Insurance Amendment Act, 
Wireless Telegraphy, and other current topics,. “ Whitaker’s 
Almanac” is too well known to require further intro¬ 
duction : we need only say that it is as good as ever. 

Whitaker's Peerage t Baronetage , Knightage, and Chant- 

plottage for 1914. 1 

During , the past year Honours appear to have been 
distributed somewhat more sparingly than of late, and the 
Obituary list is ominously long. A great deal of interesting 
and useful information is given in the way of footnotes, in 
addition to the official matter^ Amongst other things, we 
note that much of. the fable and superstition connected 
with the Coronation Stone, so well known to all visitors to 
the Abbey, has been clearcd away by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
who, speaking as a geologist, declares that the stone was 
almost certainly quarried in the sandstone district between 
Argyll and the Forth. An:.interesting account is given of 
the ceremony of the Coronation of the present King, to- 
' gather with many quaint observances hot generally known. 


CORRESPONDENCE.., :U •: 


are frequently open to criticism as to whether an analyst 
could do them in the time allowed, even in one’s own 
laboratory. The large percentage of„ failures show there 
must be something wrong. 

. As an alternative to practical examinations, suppose the 
Institute insisted upon a two years course 01 general 
chemistry in a college, or a three years course at evening 
classes, and then made each student.analyse, cdrrectly a 
series of salts the composition of which was known only 
to a small examining committee. The'diploma* not'to be 
given until the serieB were correctly analysed. This might 
take two or four or more years v either at a day college or 
evening classes. I do not mean the same series for every 
student. 

I am sorry to see the attitude taken up by some gentle¬ 
men, that class distinctions, have ahyibing to do" with 
abilities. There are chemists in this country who have had 
to make the best use they could of the limited Opportunities , 
for learning which they could afford, and whose opinion 
would now De taken in preference to a F.I.C. in cases of, 
dispute, but if any of these gentlemen applied under the 
terms of the Charter for election to the Fellowship they 
would probably be told that “ their qualifications are not 
such as would justify the Council in admitting them to the 
F.I.C.,” and probably, without any disrespect, not Gne of 
the Council would be equal to them scientifically in their 
'special branches.—I am, &c., 

Ernest A. Lewis. 

310, Dudley Road, Birmingham,, 

' December 20,1913. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Note.— All degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
. expressed, - - . 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Stances des VAcadimie 
des Sciences. Vol. civil., No. xg, November 10,1913. - 
Origin of Cyclic Bases of Coai-tari—L. C. hlaUiard. 
—The cyclic bakes of tars undoubtedly derive theii: nitrogen 
from ancient protein material, and according to the author’s 
view the intermediate products are nitrated humie matter 
resulting from the condensation of the sugars, (constituents 
of cellulose, &c.) with amino-acids (constituents of pro¬ 
teins). The formation of volatile bases, at the expense of 
the humic matter is due to pyrogenation, but it is certain 
that the union of the amino-nitrogen with the carbon, 
chain of the sugars occuts Before pyrogenation. ,J * , t ' 
Decomposition of Halogen Alkylates of Hexa- 
methylene-tetramine. -7- Mamet Sommelet,— Boiling 
waterja capable of decomposing the halogen alkylates of 
hexamethylene-tetramine, particularly, those 1 which are 
derived.. from benzyl chloride .and analogous compounds. 
The somewhat unexpected result is die formation: of the 
aldehyde of the halogen derivative. The chlorobenzylate 
is so sensitive to the acrion of water that benzoic aldehyde 
is obtained by simply heating its solution in aqueous 
alcohol. The bromotoluylates of hexamethylene-tetramine 
are similarly transformed into toluic aldehydes. 


INST 1 TUTE OF CHEMISTRY CONFERENCE. 

, .To the Editor of the Chemical News* ' 

Sm,—As one whofaas criticised the ways of the Institute 
- of Chemistry* 2 am glad to see that there is a decided 
opinion among teachers of chemistry that this Society 
might be improved. 

I would suggest that it would be m its best interests to 
abolish the practical examinations altogether. To suggest 
that any examiners can tell whether a man is a competent 
chemist by working in a strange laboratory for six hours or 
. so a day for three or four days* under conditions that are 
never found in practice, seems to me a very unscientific 
;: way of finding out a man’s capabilities. The exercises set 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 

Monday, 5th.—Society of Chemical Industry, 8. ’ “ Viscosity of Oils,” 
by J. V. Strevens. u Oxygen Content of Gases from 
Roasting Pyrites,” bv Lewis T. Wright. K Electri¬ 
cal Conductivity of Milk during its Concentration, 
with suggestions: for, a Practical Method of Deter¬ 
mining. the End-point in the Manufacture of 
Sweetened Condensed Milk,” by I*. C. Jackson, 
Leslie McNab, and A. C. H. Rothera. “ Monasite 
from some New Localities," by S J. Johnstone. 

.... f Royal Institution, 3. (Christmas Lectures, „ 
1 adapted to a juvenile auditory). "A Voyage in 

Thursday, 8th. { Space,” by Prof. H. H. Terror, D.Sc. f F.R.S., 

Wednesday, 7th.—Royal Society of Arts, 5. (Juvenile Lecture. 

“ Electric Vibrations and Wireless Telegraphy)” 

.. by R. P. Howgrave-Grahajft, M.I.E.E. 
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-THE, WMSTHYL PHOSPHATES QF TH I 
RAfiE EARTHS.* 

By J. C. MORGAN and;C. JAMfcS*' ' 

The study of methods for the separation 6f the rare garths 
and of new compounds of the rare earths that seem likely 
to be of use for such purposes,fias for aiongtirae occupied" 
the attention of those jnterestedln thiB brancE of chemistry^ 
; v The rare earth salts pf dimethyl phosphoric acid seeded; 
On preliminary investigation, to he possessed rif properties 
which y^oaid raaJm^dih^yl: phosphoric Acid an extremely: 
valuable te&gAntcfot the aeparatioh :of Vome of tSe tate 
earths* /Therefore a study of $he properties of these 

V; £,:>*-J,; f> 

: 3^^’ 'V*i®P^ ^r Apartb cbm* 

‘:pouh 4 $ fo^rtins^ The fletermhiatian : of the composition 
aodsolability of these compounds; and, finally,several 
fractionatioOs of rare earth mixtures. ”V 

Preparation of dimethyl Pfaspkme Arid.—This acid 
was prepared, according the methodVbf Btikti $tefiiff 
(Cfum. - Central Platt, 1857,761-—763 1 864), by allowing 
methyl alcohol to drop slowly into phosphoms oxyChloride. 
About 200 cc. of phosphorus oxychloride were placed in a 
litre flask, and h$© CC* of tnethyl alcbfcof w&e added, drew 
hy drppt through a“ funnel dded to the, flask.; 

goring the feactlpp: r ihe flask was shaken inastreamof 
cold water, and the temperature maintained between 25 0 
and 3a 0 ;: The large quantities of hydrochloric Acid gas 
and methyl chloride which.Were evolved passed off through 
A side tube. At the completion of the reaction, which re¬ 
quited from an hour to ah hour and a-half. there remained 
a colourless somewhat syrupy liquid, consisting of faoth 
dimethyl phosphoric and phosphoric acids with some 
hydrochloric add And methyl chloride. This was removed 
to an evaporating dish, and heated upon the' steam-bath, 
until the hydrochloric acid and methyl chloride were ex¬ 
pelled. The syrupy acids were then diluted and neutralised 
with barium carbonate. The phosphoric acid was removed 
as bArium phosphate. The precipitate was filtered off, 
leaving a clear filtrate consisting of a solution of barium 
dimethyl phosphate, together with traces of barium mono- 
methyl phosphate. This solution was treated with just 
sufficient sulphuric acid to , precipitate all the barium 0$ 
the sulphate, which after digestion at g$° was removed by 
filtration, leaving a clearsohmon of dime Ayl phosphoric 
acid.:* _ r'* \. '/ r :' \ 1 

't Yttrium Dimethyl Phosphate ,-—This salt was obtained 
by dissolving yttrium hydroxide in dilute dlmethyl phos 
phoriC acid; Afterfitting;;*fcfe some time the - liquid 
bAchmO dear.' solution #as; then filtered aridplaced 

upon a water-bath, the temperature of the latter being 
kept at about go*. : This treatment caused a quantity of 
crystalline yttrium dimethyl phosphate to form. The 
precipitate was filtered off arid washed/with boiling-water*; 
The compound was next dissolved in as'small an amount 
Of water as possible, and permitted to crystallise by span 
taneous evaporation. Groups of white needle-like crystals, 
radiating from a common centre, ,vvere formed; These 
were removed, dried between filter-papers,-and then placed. 
In an oven at ioo fl for four hours. The results of the 
dialysis seemed to show that a very small amount of 
water was retained^ Further drying, at the same tempera¬ 
ture failed to make any difference.: , 1 : <>' 

Yttrium dimethyl phosphate dissolves in water at 35? to 

* Contribution from the Chemical Laboratories of New Hampehire 
Cofiege* _ - v \ \ , 1 ; \.y ' : 


_ _ 2 : ji,- 

the extent of 2*80 partsbf the anhydrous salt;to. 100parts 
of water. At 95® only, about 0*55 part dissolve in 100 
parts of water. ' / - 

Y*0,; calculated, 24*34 ; found, 24*06. 

Lanthanum Dimethyl Phosphate, —This substance was 
prepared by dissolving the oxide in dilute dimethyl phos 
photic acid. The solution, after filtration, was concen¬ 
trated upon a water-bath until a skin began, to form upon 
the surface, after which it was permitted to crystallise by 
spontaneous evaporation*,, The. resulting, crystals were 
dissolved in water and re-crystallised once again by spon*, 
taneous evaporation. These crystals were.separated ham 
excess of mother-Uqaor by prewing between filter-papers, , 
and finally deled ik ai s ^ f .« ,v- y'[ ;v 

. Lanthanum dimethyl phosphate forms, white hexagonal 
. crystals. Gne hundfed pxut&of wat^r dissolve 4037, parts. 
of the -anhydrous salt At '* 5 *^ Thesolabihty at apo Q did, 
not vary lAe theotber rarb eartha. The spjuhiiity at, 95° 
'aniearbd,.%fie' drfcjiif to obtain ^mngjto'wo 

fabt that the. solution had a tendency' to become colloidal. 

In order to determine the : phosphorus a;weighed; sample 
OfJaotKanti^ phosphate whs first lused \wttb 

-sbdium.perh : )tifle:tb;o»clise,the methyl groups and get the' 
phosphorus present as phosphate. The usual method was 
tiberi followed.; • y . !, ... . 

Calculated: La a 0 3 ,29*63 ; F a O, 3875. Found: LaaC 3 , 

, 2945TaO, 38:63, . \ ; 

From die above analysis it was considered that the com¬ 
pound contained 4 molecules of water of crystallisation, as 
shown by the formula Laai:(CH3)a^436^HaOJ 
. {, [ Cerotjr Dimethyl Phosphate,—Tho cerous compound 
was obtained by treatiiM; cerous. carbonate, with* a dilute 
solution of the acid* The clear solution was evaporated 
on the water-bath natil a skm began to form upon the 
surface, as Waa observed m the .case of the preceding 
substance. It was farther concentrated by spontaneous 
evaporatior. The; crystals obtained is this, manner Were 
again crystallised from water.; r / : ^ ' 

Cerous dimethyl phosphate & a white crystalline solid 
belonging to the hexagonal system. It is very soluble in cold 
water, butksss soluble in hot. Gae hundred parts of water 
dissolve 79 6 parts of the anhydrous salt, at 25 0 and about 
65 parts at g$°, . Jjppon analysis' 33 08 per cent CeO* was 
found*; This still remained after drying ter some 
time at ioo Q , and corresponded to the/ formula 
Ce2[(CHi)aP0 4 }fi.H 3 0. • V; : , 

- Praseodymium Dimethyl Phosphate.-—A solution Of this 
dimethyl phosphate was prepared by’dissolving* praseo¬ 
dymium oxide in the acid. The liquid was concentrated 
bn tht water-bath until small crystals began to form, after 
which it was set aside to evaporate at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures. The compound purified by re-crystallisation formed 
green hexagonal crystals* parts: were dissolved by 
rob parts of water at 25^. ’ -- /- * . * „. >' < : 

'Neodymium Dimethyl Phosphate was prepared ro si 
-similar manner tothe praseodymiuiri compound. It forms 
pale jlilac coloared/lifi^ 

dissolve in ioo parts of waterV while at :q5 0 bniy abbut 22*3 
parts are dissolved by too parts of Water. An analysis 
showed the presence of 32*27 per cent of Nd 3 0 3 , thus 

pointing to the formula N^ttCH^aPOiJci ! 1 

Samarium Dimethyl Phosphate. ^ A small quantity of 
the- add was neuualised with samarium oxide. The solu¬ 
tion thus ^obtained was concentrated , on the water-bath 
until nearly solid, owing to.the formation of the; dimethyl 
phosphate, crystals, It, was filtered while stitt hot. ; This 
salt was dissolved in>ater and ciystallised by evaporation 
at ordinary room tenaperature. _■'~ 

Samarium dimethyl _ pfiosphate fA cream coloured 
hcxagonal prisins. One hundred parts, of water dissolve 
35*2 parts of the salt at 25° and about ,10*8 parts at 95 0 . 
33-ii per cent Snja0 3 was fpund to.be' present; indicating 
no water of ^crystallisation like most of the rare earth 
dimethyl phosphates,* ; 
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Gadolinium Dimethyl Phosphate was separated from its 
solution by carefully heating. . . 

It forms white needle-like, crystals very similar to the 
yttrium compound. One hundred parts of water dissolve 
23*0 parts of the salt at 25°, while only 67 parts are dis¬ 
solved by the same quantity at about 95 0 - The compound 
contained 34*00 per cent GdaC^. ; 

Erbium Dimethyl Phosphate was prepared in a similar 
, way to the ytterbium salt described below. 

Xt forms very pale coloured oeedles, i 78 parts dissolving 
in 106 parts of water at 25V 

( Ytterbium Dimethyl Phosphate :±-The ytterbium oxide 
was dissolved in a slight excess of hydrochloric acid and 
ttie solution delated considerably. 1 , A sufficient quantity of 


was ^neatralised With sodium carbonate, and then made 
slightly acid with a few drops of dimethyl phosphoric acid. 
^hiB SOlutkm was diluted and slowly added to the ytterbium 
chloride with careful stkring. A precipitate of ytterbium 
dimethyl phosphate formed, which slightly increased; In 
amoaht ou heating Jthh solution to^oo®. The precipitate 
wasfrltemd off, dpsdfireti in cold water, and agauf precipf- 
'tated byheating. The white needle-like crystals dissolve 
in the extent of r^ partsperrba parts of water dt 35*. 
Only 0*35 are dissolved by 100 parts of f water at about 
'M°-i '^/anftjnfr W&O* which 

"ta to the amount cdotamed m the formula Of the 
1 subs&utee. -* :^7 •.' : 7v>' 7 ' ; 7 .,-jf ( ■! ’ 

Tableof Solubilities ofDimelkyl Phosphates. ; : • ; 

' J . Partsc^alt per ido 
, - ‘ Crystal form. , parta o^atcrat a5° ( 

Hexagonal crystals ' 1037 


Element. 7 
Lanthanum ; 
Cerium T 
Irajwodjnmum 
7 Neodymium 
r "Samarium v i 
„ Gadolinium 
'.yttrium 
Erbium 
7 Ytterbium 


plates 

H - ,» ■. 

- it • ‘ v 

^ n , <• ’ prisms 
Long needles r , i. ■ 

7 « 7, ' .* ' 11 - 


79 

$ 
35^3 

. 3*8 
: 178 

" r*2 ' 


- Fractionation of Material. —Since, as already stated, 
the smdy of new compounds of the rare earths is carried 
on mainly to obtain compounds adaptable to a more com¬ 
plete and more rapid separation of these elements, no 
■ study would be complete without determining thebehavidur 
of mixtures of the dimethyl phosphates. ; Several frac¬ 
tionations were conducted, and the method employed was 
that of precipitation fry beat, in thecaseoi the less soluble 
compounds a dilute solutionWasprepared.. The beaker 
containing this solution was thesn placed in a water-bath 
andtbe temperature of thebathgradually taIsed,tb©8ola- 
, tiatt being constantly stirred. As soon as a fair amount of 
precipitate had formed, tfae liquidwaB frltereddfr and the 
precipitate 'retained as fraction!; The filtrate was again 
heated until another lot had separated end again filtered. 

thistnacmer fraction 
r Wete; 4 aken.up to and inclusive of 95 ® Additional free 



, wet' further fractionated by dissolving 

the f lefts* soluble 'igmaAm in- water, and' heating, hr the 
water-bath to tbe temperature at which fraction I.was re¬ 
moved. The precipitate which had formed at this point 
was removed by filtration;,and retained as fractions I.—II. 
The filtrate was used to dissolve fraction II;, and the 
solution heated as before to the temperature of removal 7 of 
fraction II. The precipitate wastaken as fraction II.—-2, 

. and the filtrate used to dissolve fraction III. By pro¬ 
ceeding in this manner any degree of fractionation which 
Was desired could be obtained. *... . ' 

During and at the completion of the .fractionation 
: ptmm fractions were examined with regard to colour of 
7' nitric acid solution, and spectrum. 


Gadolinium Materials A material containing gadolinium 
with, only sufficient , traces of terbium to colour thc^oride 
orange-brown was first submitted to.fractionation with 
dimethyl phosphoric acid.' , . 

, The oxide of this crude gadolinium was dissolved by 
„ stirring with the acid, Until all had dissolved. The liquid 
was then treated as described above. ' ; 

The fractions were taken as followst—Fractions I., ; 
I.—2, I.—3 at 65°; fractions II;, II.—2, II.-—3, at 90 0 ;. 
fractions HI., III.--2, III.—3, after evaporating the 
mother-liquor from fractiodslLto one-half volume; and 
fractions IV., IV.—2, iy.-^3"upoh complete evaporation. ’ 
A fair idea can be farmed with regard tq the rapidity of 
the method by observing the change k h»7 colour of ' tht\ 
"oxides. ; The oxide from fractiohll. was ofra dark fitoWn 
colour; that of fraction IV. 1 fight;, 

; r fraction IV.—3''pale cream. / i . * $s'<i >\,-7 f r *«*J.. 1 ? 

; This showed a rapid concentration bf the gadolinium ih; 
the most soluble fractions; while the impurity^terblum^r 
’collected-in, the-least soluble.; ’.7; ' 

It is interesting to note that this fractionation required 
only about forty-eight hours to give a cohaparatively pure . 
gadolinium: This shows a great increase in the rapidity 
of the separation over all previous methods. ; 

Fractionation of Yttrium Material .—The. next oxides 
■ consisted of a mixture of those of yttrium, holmium, and 
dysprosium with traces of erbium, samarium; gadolinium, 
terbium, neodymium, and praseodymium. They were dis¬ 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted and boiled 
with an excess of sodium hydroxide. The precipitated, 
hydroxides were filtered off,* washed with hot water until 
free from chlorides, and dissolved by stirring. with the. 
dilute dimethyl phosphoric acid. The resulting solution 
was then submitted to the usual fractionation. : f ' 1 ■ ■ - 
Fraction I. was removed at 38°, fraction, II. at 48°, 
fraction III. at 65?, fraction IV. at 96°, while fractions W, ‘ 
VI., VII.> and VIII. were taken by fractionally evaporating 
the mother-liquor from fraction IV* ; 7 7.'IJ* 7 .; 7^’, 

Fraction K—The oxide was yellowish, and ;the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum "showed a rapid concentration of erbium. 
Hoixnium and dysprosium w^S also present. , /, 

Fraction II.“This portion gave a, yellowish coloured 
bxSde. ; The spectroscope showed holmium ahd dysprosiam - 
with very small quantities Of erbium.^ * •> , ‘ 7: x ^ i & 

“ Fraction VI.“The pride Was colcmrpd adora^^bidwh. 
;An k intense'absorption' "provedthe teddfi"'.. 

dyspro8ium, less holmihm, and the merest possible trace 
of neodyteium. ’ ■ 7 4' 7 ,* ,, ■ V'I'V.,? 

FrEction VIl.“Reddish brown oxide. / The ahsorption 
spectrum was very weakj showilig tbb presen^e of a small , 
amount of neodymium Uxw4; traces * of 1 samarium and 
dysprosium. The green band of holmium cou^ barely be 
detected. < 1 , / v ‘7’ 7 7 

" Fraction VHIi“This gave an drange-brown bxide» 
The spectrum showed intense absorption bands, indicating 
tfie presence of a large 'quantity of neodymium, a. very; 
little praseodymium, and only a trace bf samarium. . 

■i £ ffiacUonemon, 0/,, ft; pti*ture : of, earths, from monazite, * 
giving inOre soluble doubie sulphates. ' The earths present 
corisisted largely of gadolinium and dysprosium with small 
; amounts of terbium, holrnium, and neodymium- 7 ) 
The oxides were warmed with dimethyl phosphoric acid 
until entirely converted into dimethyl phosphates, after 
Which the thick mass was stirred with water Ustil di^oiveid. 

: The fractions were collected as follows I. 

to III. up tor 95® j and fractirms TV. and V; hy evappration 
ofthe mother-liquorfrom fractionllL 
; Fraction I. gave a brownish yellow oxide, Which, when 
. dissolved in nifrxc acid, gave a yellowish green solution. 
With the aid of the spectroscope it was found that large 
amounts of dysprosium Were present, accompanied by a 
little holmium. 7 > ^ 

Fraction II.—The oxide was chocolate-brown. Its 
nitrate solution was faintly, green and ^ showed weak ab- 
r sorption bands of dysprosium and terbium. . T = > V i 

Fraction V.“Oride red^brown. Absorption epwettem 
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r nd*cated very small. quantities of neodymium and dys¬ 
prosium* ~ 

It will be observed from, the above fractionations that 
the'rate of /Reparation of the .rare .earths Is vastly greater 
than practically allthe methods given up to the present 
time* Lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, neodymium 
are" left at once in the mother-liquor. Samarium, europium, 
and gadolinium are much less soluble than those previously 
mentioned, while they are more soluble than terbium, 
dysprosium, and bolmium. ‘ Erbium, thulium, yttrium, 
ytterbium; &c», collect in the least soluble portions. 

Since the solubilities of these compounds are the reverse 
of the usual type, they may be used for the rapid purifica¬ 
tion of many of the rare earths. For instance, we can 
easily remove traces .of. neodymium from samarium by 
this means, as the samawumtilmethyl pbosphateseparates 
before the neodyraiam compound. V ^ ' ;■ C? a ; 7 ")/■ 

. It is necessary toStatethatthereis some inconvenience 
when Working; with the silts of dimethyl phosphoric acid,, 
Since they underg^gradual decomposition. : A gelatinous 


than before. As a consequence some more zinc will be 
deposited on the electrode in accordance with the higher 
potential. The formation of the Pd-H alloy will proceed 
more slowly, and the polarisation unit finally rise, so high 
that zinc alone is deposited. 

Analogously a Cu electrode has a certain oxygen con¬ 
centration in the electrode volume already before the 
current is turned on. The potentials of the systems 
Cu-Cu** ions andOH J idns always remain equal to one 
another, with or without the current flowing. That may 
be supposed to become possible by the setting of the 
electric current into two components:' two primary . 
processes are simultaneously taking place at the anode— 
i, f 7 tfx) Gu4-aF(+) '^-'Gu*v ( - r 7 : 

f ;vOR?*;*; 



V •' RtyiEW AJ»D' ^T£fcPREfATION OF' , 
RECENT EXPERIMENTS WSICS EXTEND AND 
ELUCIDATE THE DOMAIN OF THE 
/ V \? PASSIVITY OF METALS.* ‘ - ' 

' ", By. Dr. D. REICHINSTEIN, Zorich. ‘ ‘ : 

}| 7. 7 V v . (C^wjrft^frwn'p..4), L ' - ' 7* ^ _7 *■ 

' , 5 . gifstTbebry, ,7 f ■/ 

The first theory was proposed at a time (igio—n) when 
the experiments ofLe Blanc concerning the chemical 
polarisation of active metal electrodes were already 
known; and when the palladium-zinc experiments were 
-made^in order to clear the matter up; the other experi¬ 
ments mentioned above were not yet known; however. 
The theory, therefore, aimed at devising a mechanism 
which .would admit of chemical polarisation without 
denying the possibility that a system, and a passive metal - 
anode; likewise, might , primarily emit anodic ions. 1 
should like to. emphasise at this place already that this 
question is .more satisfactorily answered by this first 
theory than by the second one. 

The first theory conceives a mechanism of the chemical 
polarisation after the type of the Pd-Zn electrode 
(Reicbinstein, Zdt.Blektrochem, , 1911, xvii., 699). The, 
rate of formation, of 1 the Pd-H alloy in the cathodic 
polarisation of thePd : H 2 SQ<, electrode is given, by the 
momentary concentration of the Pd and H atoms near the 
boundary of the solid electrode 7 and of the liquid 
electrolyte., r Lotus now assume that the contact with the 
electrolyte, atfcbe boundary; electrode/electrolyte is dpt 
7fhtmi^i^t^ but by a solution (*= alloy) of | 

all those substances whose tons are represented in the ' 
electrolyte. The volume which this hypothetical alloy 
occupies in the electrode ls designated the electrode volume* 

VVheri we add to the , electrolyte oi the Pd-H^HaSO^. 
electrode some 2n salt, some zinc will be deposited in the 
electrode volume already at open circuit, because the 
thermodynamical equilibrium demands that the potentials 
HaHrfon and £n-Znv ion must finally be equal to one 
■another,,,. ‘ 7 7 % ■ j / ■ ,7 

7 We now make the assumption that the zinc enteringthe 
electrode volume diminishes the concentration of the Pd 
atoms there,When we. now treat the electrode 
cathodicafly, - the 7 rate of formation of the Pd-H 
alloy Will be smaller, and the polarisation will be greater. 


whilst;the first process depress thd*cdtiieegpation of the L 
0u atomsthe 1 ; ;e1ec'tiMe "volume, 1 'the- seteond process - 
.raises the O concentration there, and ft is therefore the 
electric cnixent whiW maintainB the equilibrium in the 
electrode volume. Both the reactions increase the 
polarisation, and the purely-chemical compensation pro¬ 
cesses oppose them. The -process which is subject to 
chemical inertia ia the oxidatipn^of the massive copper by 1 
the aid Of the oxygen in the electrode volume in the 
presence of the 1 1 ’ ions of the electrolyte - (any reaction 
between the oxygen of the electrode volume and the Cu 
atoms present-in it is excluded, because there is equili¬ 
brium between the two systems, which, as we shall see, is a 
weak point of the first theory). When under special con¬ 
ditions the described oxidation takes place at a alow rate, ‘ 
the O concentration in the electrode volume and conse¬ 
quently the polarisation rise to a high degree, until, finely, 
another compensation process sets in^ for example, 0 2 
generation (^passivity). The equations of this theory. 
may be deduced as follows 1 ' ; 

Let there be: Pi, the electrolytic solution tension of the 
oxygen concentration in the alloy metal-oxygen, P 2 the 
electrolytic solution tension of its metal concentration, and 
ft and pz the corresponding concentrations Of the ions in" 
the electrolyte, which are assumed to be very high 
(* constant, practically not variable by small* current den¬ 
sities). When the hystem tends to equilibrium, only Pz 
and P* will change, .and the conditions of equilibrium 
will 7 ’ " ■ i ' ■ ' ■ ' 


* 1* A Contribution to the General' Uiscussion on 41 The Paesivityof 
Metals-** held before the Faraday Society, November; l2 r 1913; 
Translated from the German.} ' *' *- 
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:: v #r' “V; :• : • • * : (a) 

In the moat simple case where the chemical valencies n x 
and n 2 are equsd we shall havo-^- > Y. 

where K is a constant. When we bear in mind that 
according to our assumption therer* ia^ always (current 
flowing or not) equilibrium between the systems oxygen- 
oxygen ions and metal-metal ions, We may interpr4Je,qua- 
tioh (3) to mean that, when the solOtion tension of the 
metal decreases as the current flows because its concentra¬ 
tion in the alloy is reduced, the solution tension of the 
oxygen must decrease at the same time. We therefore 
Write—. . - ^ ' 

lPi*Pa),*o. , . . . '. , • ; (4) 

By differentiating (4) we obtain— " ^ 


* j “a 


1 . 3 Pi 1. 

P a Pa 


is) 


If we now send , the quantity of electricity t in the 
direction electrode slectrolytej the system 0 - 0 H f will 
transport the fraction r of the quantity-of electricity which 
will discharge OH r ions and, enrich the alloy in oxygen, 
| Whilst the electricity quantity (i-r) will diminish the 
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metal concentration in the alloy, . The relation between 
these two quantities is the folloWingr-Let the potential 
of the alloy with regard to the electrolyte be r during a 
short interval, while the current Is flowing. The work to 
be done in order to transport the quantity of electricity- r 
from the electrode $0 the electroly te will be— 


»zF_ pi «aF pa 


<G) 


The ratio of the increase in the oxygen concentration to 
the decrease hi the metal concentration of the metal- 
■' oxygen alloy may be considered equal to the ratio of these 
4 two quantities of electricity; hence— ’ \ K 

XXX-XX *: ...v -V; . < 7 ) 

Pa ' - * 1 V 

; and consequently—^ , * '.V j 1 

By comb?ning (€) yrith (3) we find— 

■ WLliSLi: ,•! 4” V ■' *(9) 

Or in words : ike anodic treatment of d Wetal 

: its concentration in themetaloxygen alloy becomes small, 
than! fa system O-QJT mtteffect*the whole transports/ 
electricity if therefor* becomes equal xV« The electrode now 
transports the electric current in a way. as if if were a 
highly noble metal; Us capability of pnmorilyfarming ions 
is completely suppressed, and it is limited to dsecmdary 
formation of ions? ; ~ ( *' V'*'" V '", ■" 

Let. us further assume thatthe total current in the 
anodietreatment of a Conner, electrode id the presepce of 
H- and of Cu** ions of high concentration be given by the 
■.reaction*’-; \" ■' v / ' , i ' ''''X :<>'■ / }; - 
• \ * r ;;f • '"aOH'+a^-^rHaO^p; r ^:w 
We will also suppose that the slow process of ^chemical 

■ compensation is defined by— : , y, - 

_ ■ Cu+2H/+0~>Cu* 4 +h 2 o. y : ■ 

1 Let th?R process be much slower than the replenishing 
- oftheOHMons which are consumed by the current / And 
finaHvletfcbe experimental condition* ’be such that the 
rate of percentage,rise in -the Cu ibu^ concentration at the 
electrode within'foe time t is so small that h .may be 
; neglected- „ f r , v ’ - 

1 $ 'it then— , /*. ■■ ^ ^ “j,i ; f r ; ■ ; \ '• r> 

* be the total oxygen concentration which thU current 
" has supplied up tofoe moment i; ' ‘ s 1 ' ■*- 

, : ir* that concentration of the oxygen iwhichhas chemically 
V ; h^een bdtdnd up to the moment a by CU and Hr ions; 

J x*Hhe\ dxygem teoncehfreffou on the electrode 

^ surface at foemomenf f; ,■>*;- *;'T. V'1.V 

■! 'r^the velocity coefficient of the reaction r/ * ■ t \ • 

v Cu f afl'-io Chr'+HaO. 


' r maintained ■’. ^ , .> 

a»d if,as atdted.t^ v O!rygen concentration on the electrode 


■ fX*' : * r; * _ fa**) 

then the concentratioo at tbe moment (t+dt) will be— , 

; y v /fa) 

Recording to Faraday’s Taw - ' "T"-. . : - - - 

dxmtifoit . - * {tm) 

where it Is a proportionality factor; „ > 1 ; - , 

, '.f-50»'velocity of the reaction - ' ' J 

Cu+aH'+O^Cu^+Hap / \ r 7’;’ ; 
any mbmeint proportional only fo^ die actual 
*" ^fe^entra^on because the concentration of the 


metallic copper is eo ipso constant,, and the concentration 
of the H* ions constant by hypothesis, and we obtain 
.finally— • - 

c)dt . . , (13} 

from which we find— ' v > v 


•‘"$■*■£*>***) 


(«> 


where Cz is the integration constant /From the initial' 
condition (for which J» o) ,we see at once that the integra¬ 
tion constant is dependent only upon.that oxygen concen¬ 
tration whjch corresponds to theekctrbdewhen ho cttrrfent 
is flowing. Tbis value of c is m qur case giveh ;by : tlie 
equilibrium potential of the copper felectrodo.* 
consider that ihe chemical polarisation ^ ot ; X typh of 
electrode such as we deal with in the topped^ectrpdo 
will, at smalls current density^ already, assump; telativeljr 
large values,, which differ strongly from the equilibrium 
potential of the base electrode, Cz may be regarded as in¬ 
finitely small with respect to the c values, and the equa¬ 
tion may be Witten in the form— 


r htf fthtf ■ 
cy*ke je i{f)dt . 


(X5) 


This theory, which very satisfactorily characterises the, 
chemical polarisation on. condition that all the metals 
become primarily active as anodes, fails in many instances. 
Without entering into detail I will emphasise the con¬ 
sideration which will help us on to r the right way. ,v 

We have seen that in the consideration, of the anodic 
treatment of a metal the theory leads to quasi-Secondary 
formation of ions, although in principle the theory starts 
from primary anodic formation of ions. That' is just the 
desired result of tbe tbeory. This result lx not arrived at, 
however, ‘ when we attempt to explain the cathodic 
chemical polarisation by the; aid of this theory: For ifWe 
imaging that the iwo miief components of the electrode 
volume consist, fn the cathodic polarisation Of the 
Cu*CuS0 4 electrode, of Cu and of H atoms, theo their 
ouotient is constant, not their jproduct, -and the. increase in 
the concentration, of * the one^ caHs forth ■% shnhltaneous 
increase m the concentration of the other; !• V; <•[ 1 , i 
Further—and t hat Is thO chief drawback of the theory-^-1 
we cannot, with its aid, come to the. above-mentioned 
type oft wo reactions^nf whrehthe one la.retarded by arise 
in- the O concentration whilst the second 1 " increases Its 
velocity in a regular manner. This type of twa reactions r 
we have recognised, canalone elucidate the phenomena 
of passivity.^ ..We cab easily: comprehend that we shall 
arrive at such a type of reaction if we imagine some reac^ 
tloh to take place .within the’ electrode volume, 
between its constituents. / The first theory .does not admit 
of that,/because there is always equilibrium "within the 
electrode volume 5 and all the compensation processes of 
which tbe. first theory admits are: indirect reactions. In 
orders therefore, that we may imagine a larger number of 
possible compensation processes, the mechanism of the 
electrode volume should he so designed that there should 
not preww! equilibrium In It while the current, is flowing; 
The entice current must he transported by one system front 
the electrode to the electrolyte. „ : ; •: : 

We also saw that the prototype of - the theebanism of 
chemical polarisation, the Pd Zn experiment, renders it 
necessary to ascribe to the "zinc which enters tbe electrode 
volume a diminntbn of the concentration of the Pd atoms. 
Sow is this to happen ? This effect is difficult to conceive 
if we regard the electrode Volume as constant, and if we , 
makeno new hypothesis as to the mutual influences of the 
various constituents of ffie electrode volume.^ The simplest 
assumplibn which at once enables, us to describe all the 
experiments mentioned is this 1 The sum of the concentre 
Hons of all the* consHtuehts of the electrode odlime^ Is 
always constant, whether the Current flows ot not* 1 ; - ^ 
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>& Tfo GmstmtSum Hypothesis and the Secottd 
' Theory.' 

(Reichenstem, Blektrochm, 1913,.xix*, 672). 

: We presume that the electrode volume is always fully 
, -saturated, and that any. new constituent, possibly.intro- 
duced by the electric current, ejects part of the old 
substances. 

; For: the present I am pot in a-position to maintain the 
idea of a primary activity of all the systems. In view, 
however, of the fact that this theory satisfactorily answers 
all the questions concerning the chemical polarisation, as 
Well as those concerning the spontaneous solution of solid 
bodies in the presence of oxidising agents, we may for the 
present rest satisfied with the assumption that in aqueous 
.solutions the transport of the electric current across the 
boundary dectrode/electrolyt© is ftffected only by the OH^ 
and the H* ionsf\/ : ‘: ; * sV,io' 
; ?When a metal eleCttode is treated anodically the qxyg 
introduced pushes the metal atoms out of the electro v 
volume—thp same v&ll happen oijKtbecathode by thbH^ 
introduced—apd the chemical equilibrium ^evaOing 
before the current wpa flowi ng wilt be destroyed. The 
b uy g e q "now begins J& re#Ct wh&l&fi'meiat atoms of tw* 
ei^cde ^ptpe^ J X^ ,this;reaction be of thefotm^ ■, V 

}C■■ :: _■ 

where bte andO are respectively an atom of the metal 
Und of fhe oxygen of, thehypotbeticaf alloy, and H- cop- 
cerns the electrolyte. - \ J-.,. ;; ^ ’; - 

If the concentrations of the three Substances reacting 
- with one another are x t y,z f the velocity of the compensa¬ 
tion process can be formulated as follows s—v »* l , t - *». 

According to the hypothesis of the constant sum 

\‘ U * ($i 

where d m abfinstant ; the velocity a 11 ■ ^ '*' : -V-- * *■ 

f * . ;■* . v^koz t xy~kox*yiO’-y) . ( 17 ) 

when, in a special case, ,x is a constant, the (v -y) curve 
has a maximum. Notf—. - > , 


from which 


and. 


v»£'(ay-y tl ) 

Vy 

dy 

dy 9 : . 


(is) 


The maximum corresponds to the value y— - ■. 

< 1 j 'a t 

When with a certain current density of the electrolysis 
the compensation process is so rapid that the oxygen con¬ 
centration of the electrode volume does not rise above the 

value ?; (which wemay call theeritical concentration), 

then th«ce will; be no reason to fear that another com¬ 
pensation process wilt set in, e.g., generation pf oxygen 
passivity). When, however, the critical concentration 
is esa oaecf, tiw compensation process will necessarily be 
r^mrdeid; ;ieind the O concentration t will increase -rapidly 
until;a new compensation process sets in*. Instead of the 
above-mentioned equation of the first theory, which 
defines the accumulation of the O concentration ip the 
electrode volume after closing the circuit«Y \ V, v 


dt 


U^k 0 y; 


where i is the current intensity of the continuous current, 
wefiavcnow-^-. '/ , i *«’-'■.;' 

*/ vvvV •• - v : v- w 


and by combining (19) arid (48)— 

*£-U-k'*y+k’y\. 
, dt - 


M 


■ This equation gives os the above-discussed point of in¬ 
flection for. the y—i curve, that is to say, alsq.for' the 
curve which illustrates the , rise’of the polarisation with 
' time after closing the. circuit.; 

We have now arrived at some point of reference, 
enabling us to describe the experiments of Andrejew. 

When we immerse a foil of gold in a solution of. KCN 
which contains an oxidising agent like 0 2 , H 2 0®, or 0 3 in 
solution, two purely chemical reactions will come Into 

play;—, ■ 

. I. The formation of the gold-oxygen alloy. „ 

This process is missing in the electrolytic dissolution of 
metals because- in their instance the oxygen is directly 
supplied by the primary discharge of OH' iclns, whilst^ 
here the oxygen .is ^supplied by a.;chemical reaction 
(- decpmposiuon pf the oxidismg agent). . If the oxygen 
were not to disappear owing to the dissolution of the gold, 
we should finally arrive at ari equilibrium between its con- - 
I ueptratipn^n .the^elecfrpde^^ydiump ^and r ^e Concentration 1 
wqf the oxidisingagent t^fthe aqneous KCN solution. I We 
may suppose that in one ana the same oxidising agent 
these two concentrations wiU bear a rectihneat relation. 
Now the formation of the gold-oxygen alloy ,we shall see, ’ 
does not: proceed at an infinitely rapid- rate, yet riot sq 
sfowly that this {Access should, become decisive for the 
entire process of solving the gold. The CN' ions are, 
moreover, not in contact now with the compact gold 
metal, hut in contact with the gold-oxygen alloy, and 
process II. is taking place. ; ■ - 

n, xAu I O (alloy)+HaQ -f-CN f -> 2Au(CNy 2 +2OH', 
This process may, of course, proceed in several stages- 
When we increase tfae O concentration of the alloy by in¬ 
creasing the concentration of the oxidising agent in the 
liquid phase, the critical O concentration will finally be 
exceeded, and the velocity of the process Jl. will diminish 
more and more. ' „' j " ■- , f ’ 

It should here be emphasised that there are many in- ~ 
stances jn which the rate of oxidation becomes smaller as 
the owgen concentration Is raised; I. will content myself . 
with drawing attention to; the table-of these cases com¬ 
piled by van’* Hoff ( M Vorlesnngen fiber theoretische und 
physikalische Chemie,” No. i f Braunschweig,1:898,238). 

The critical O concentration has now been exceeded, 
and, in accordance with what has been explained, a hew 
chemical process (a second compensation process) must 
.come into play. Such processes are the following: 
formation of H2O2 {observed by Bodldnder), formation of 
gold peroxide.. .■/' ■ i.. 

We recognise that the occurrence of oxide layers, must 
riot be regarded as the cause of . the delay in the solution 
of gold. The peroxide films are merely a -concomitant 
feature, which indeed indicates that the. O concentration 
of the alloy has attained high values, but which must by 
no means be represented as the cause of the dissolution of 
gold. It is. a symptom, like the rise of temperature in the 
diseased human body* , r ^ 

It is, interesting ,to note that some investigators regard as 
pause of .the passivity that in which other investigators see 
the consequence of the cause of passivity;, ~ {X - 

Thus, process I. supplies oxygen to the alloy metal- 
oxygen, and temporarily increases its concentration^ whilst 
process HJ tends to diminish this concentration. In the 
stationary condition, when the reactions proceed at a c6n r 
Btant rate, the concentration of the oxygen in the alloy is, 
dependent upon the twq processes Land II.; that is to 
say, the O concentration riiaybe increased, not only by ;, 
increasing the rate of process I., but also by diminishing 
the rate of process II. Ceteris paribus, therefore, the 
^critical O concentration;’ (in tbe process of.dissolving 
gold in diluted KCN) may be exceeded "with the, aid of 
oxidation potentials of the oxidising agents, which are so 
low that they would be ineffective at higher , CN. f ion con¬ 
centration. This is iir agreement with the experiments of 
Andrejew, according to which, tire characteristic film of 
gold peroxide appears in solutions of KCN ranging from 
I cox to 0*05 per cent, already when air- acts as oxidising 
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, agent; which demonstrates that process I- is absolutely 
1 necessary. We may draw a comparison as to the spon¬ 
taneous solution , of* passive and of active metals in the 
presence of oxidising agents from this point of View. 
What could we predict as regards rite spontaneous solution 
of copper and. nickel in H2SO4 in the presence of oxidising 
agents ? , We know that the latter of these two metals 
belongs tothe so-called passive metals, *.«.* that the pro¬ 
cessor solution is slow^ We should then expect, from 
what has been explained, that the critical 0 concentration 
of the nickel-oxygen alloy, and hence the retardation in 
the rate of solution of nickel* will, ceteris paribus, always 
occur at such oxidation potentials of the oxidising agent at 
which this will not be attainable in the case of copper; 
.audit is altogether doubtful whether the v maximum will 
. perimentaffy he 1 realisedJn the dissolution of copper. , 
the standpoint of the' new 
theory are the exposition of ' the cases of the' palladium- 
zinc cathode and the behaviour of the alloys mentioned On 
"the anode* V : - * - - * , 

When a palladium electrode, to the electrolyte of which 
a sine salt has been added, is treated cathodically, the 
: current is carried by the Hions. Owing to the prevailing 
conditiohs of equilibrium, some zinc wii! enter/ the elec- 
r trode volumeaimwfll pnsh dut' sorae palladium ^already 
before tfae cirenit is established.; ’When the curreht flows, 
the sine /acts as ballast,: because it. depresses the Pd com 
centratiori according to' the hypothesis of the constant 
sum* dad hence retards the rate of the compensation pro- 
; cess. [When the concentration pftbezinc in the electrode 
volume is y and the sum-constant is a, the maximum of 
the curve, which expresses the rate -of the compensation 
process (Pd reaction) as a function: of the H conceit* 

(ration, .will correspond, not to the H value* but to 

■ . ’ ■ V- , -i, ' / a 'v 

Sow, hydrogen accumulates more and more m the 

electrode volume, and the polarisation rises. . It should be 
noted that the whole conception forces us to assume a 
chemical reaction between the H atoms and those P4 
atoms which dll up the electrode volume—ah assumption 
which was impossible according to the first theory Of there 
bemg always equilibrium in the electrode volume. Thus 
quite generally any /foreign substance entering into the 
electrode , volume which will not take part in the com¬ 
pensation prpcessraaybe regarded as ballast .Y ' " *; 

A special interest attaches, from this point :of view, to 
the behaviour of, the real alloys formingt on the anode. 
When, in the case of a purely active metal* the maximum 
of the curve G concftntratmnjfvelocity cannot be attained, 
that maximum can, in the case of an alloy as described, 
be realised, owing to the ballast* at relatively low current 
density, aml the;csi^ An alloyed 

anode,, therefore,; displays formally the properties of .a 
passive metal. v Wh may imagine the whole Anodic pro* 
cess on*the folIowingHnes. As tegards the apace 'distri¬ 
bution the electrode, at the begiunmg of the anodic treat¬ 
ment, has the*appearance i EUckolyklkyjhtktmaldlkyl 

.tmen jm base metal sets id, 
matter of fact the ^:m#$$en$er>lntoCompetition wtb 
regard to the < oxygeti; ^j^actioalfyv howler, the oxygen 
reacts with the less noble metal on!y:) . Tb« base metal, 
which has disappearfedowmg to the chemical reaction, is 
being replaced in the hypothetical alloy by both the metals 
of the real alloy, , In: which ratio ? That depends upon 
the rate of diffusion of the base metal, hr upon the rate of 
the alloy formation of the two metals. C If this rate be 
smaH, thenthe concentration of. the base:metals Ip the 
hypothetical alloy (when the current [is. flowing) will also 
* be small—the velocity of. the compensation process wUl 
polarisation will rise, and finrily will follow , 
vthe^dooQoapositioa: of the real alloy ;: the - elected then ! 


will have tbe following spatial distribution: Electrolyte / 
hypothetical alloy/thin layer of the nofyle metal[compact' 
hose metal, The noble metal may then separate iron the 
electrode. For this end, we know from galyanoplastic 
processes, a trace of impurity between the two metals will 

In order to keep tbe rate of alloy formation alluded to 
small, we must, as has been pointed out already, exercise 
the greatest care as to the puritjrof the two metals in 
building up the real alloy.« Certain foreign substances 
accelerate the alloy formation; nitric acid in: particular;* 
should here be mentioned; it plays the part of the soldering 5, 
liquid in soldering two metals.; ■ 


. THE SCIENTIFIC 
: (Erato Our Own Pam Comspondinty*; 

' y Y ’ r .The Reddening op Leaves. ,, ^ 

Prof. Gaston Bonnier has presented to the Academy of: t/* 
Sciences a newstudy of M. Raoul Combes, concerning the Y; 
crystallisable substances that are found in leaves. One of ‘ 
these substances of a yellow colour is found in green 
leaves; it is this substance which produce the reddening of 
leaves in autumn. M. Combes, who had obtained outside 
the organism the synthesis of the red substance, by starting 
from the yellowsubstance by reduction, has just obtained the 
inverse, that is to say, the synthetic production of the 
yellow substance^ by starting from tiie red subatanbe, by , 
oxidation. Thus the general question* the answer towhich 
has been so long sought after in vegetable^ phyriolbgy, has * 
at last been solved. Besides its general importance in the 
life of plants it is easily understood that this, solution may 
be susceptible of practicable applications, notably in what “ 
concerns the different varieties of vines. . y - 

■■■ The Origin of Petroleum. \ > . 

Learned men are not agreedas to the origin of petroleum. 
Two schools exist; one of which attributes the formation; 
of petroleum to the igneous action bf carhideS on water ; ; 
the other school considers that the petroleums proceed 
from a distillation of vegetable ©rftin.Prof. Armand , 
Gautier, following on the recent studies of Slid* 

Pictet arid Maurice Bouvier, whicbhe has madefnicwh tb Y Y 
the Academy * of > Sciences, ^ gives tbh preferencerto *hC' k ‘ 
second hypothesis of. a vegetable tormation. The two 
(earned Geneva gentlemen have distilled ordinary coal at ? 
-A--f—-”in vacuhm/ '' 7 


They have tbps obtained a spfifpial kind iff tar vacuum, tar 
without any phenol 6 $<< any; aromatic,; hydro-carbides. \ 
Washed with alkali and sulphnrm arid this vacuum tar r , 2 
treated by sodium gives a'powdery product having a -dis*. 
charge Of hydrogen. This body dissolved in water giveS [ . 
birth to serai aromatic alcohols, derived from camphor and : 
from hydrocarbides, having the formula * C10H20 or - 
CiaHazi which have the same characteristics as the 
Canadian petroleums, tfm^same point of fusion, "same , 
smeilt ^fec. These; are quite, hew experiments and of the - 
. greatestmtoef^t.;, \ ^ •. ; ,,:^-, b : \ u 

;* r . ■’ ^ ' f ■ THS^PRINGFlNDEkS. ' 'V, ■ 

At the time of the famous experiments undertaken, at the ;, 
second Congress of experimental p&ycholpgy by the spring 
finders and adepts 6 f the divitfingc rbff, , Avonand.Virj^ 

Proffsssor at the Natural History Museum, iWa's-exceed&^y''^ 
incredulous^ However t he hecame conYerted, and indeed ^ 
became a spring finder himself, smd;.aa it : wcire t fn spite of 
himself. And: it 1 must he admitted /that hia conversion . 
caused some astonishment. Gating the . summer months 
he invited seVeral spring finders to the grottoes of Padriac, . 

with wfiich lie is specially well acquainted and of which 
tim plans have [not been published. There were several 
negative experiments. But two or three airing finders , 
were remarkably successful; On the surface of the soil * 
they followed several subterraneah water springs anfi ^ 
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arrived at thApoints where they left the earth and appeared 
on the surface* "these pointswere previously unknown 
by the spring -finders* M. Edmond Perrier, when pre¬ 
senting these experiments to the Academy of Sciences* 

, added that neither he nor M. Armand Vire take upon 
themselves the responsibility of these observations. They 
offer no explanations, but simply give the mere facts. 

The Map 1 op tHE World to a Scale of One Millionth. 

Mi Charles Lallemand, Director of the Service and 
Organisation of the General Levelling of France, .has 
given some information concerning the last conference of 
the international map of a millionth scale. At the first 
conference, which was held, at London in 1909, only 
seventeen countries were represented*,, ,At the present 
time thirty-one states - have joined *$0 convention., M/ 
Lallemand also announced that the Prince of Monaco was 
taking upon bimaetftheexpeiiseof several oceanic pages. 

,■ : ' r> ' _ Lipe^V'-'' 

' Microfaian culturestWoften very difficult. M. Adrien 
Lucet, Member of the Academy of Medicine, has just 
'• • ,sh bwp jd; regular ^agieaddn'vor vishakin^: of iheJiq uid' 

, contrary td the opinionthai 

-c acts favdurahly on -1hese infinitely 1 

little features. ; By making these bouillons undergo a 
slow and continuous movement he has* in fact, been able 
l to obtain cultures as many as eight times more abundant of 
thft/nicrobes of cholera, typhus fever, carbuncle, diphtheria, 
the glanders, dysentery, arid even of lock-jaw, the microbe 
ofwfcch can only fie cultivated,without the penetration of r 
, any air* It was M. Chauveau who communicated ML 
Lucet’s study to the Academy. - ■' } ' 


, IPROGJEEDjS GS OF SOt 1ET1E S. 

I \ */ CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

, v Ordinary Meeting, November 20th, 1913. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 

> in the Chair. 

Messrs. R. E. Slade,,and S* C. Sastry were formally 
admitted Fellows of the Society. ‘ 

" Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
. Messrs. Albert Frederick Calvert Roys ton, Eton Avenue, 

- N*W.~; Behari Lai Das, 107/2/1, Manaharpukur Road, 
Kalighah, Calcutta ; Eric, Russell Hartap, Maisemore, 
Ebury Road, Rickmansworth, Herts; Oswald" Pyle 
; Horwood, M.A., M*R;C.S; T L.R.C.P., Tunstall Rectory, 1 
Suffolk; Ban Ivor James, M. A., B Sc.,Frondeg, Llandilo, 
Carmarthenshire ; Alexander Williamson ; McLaren, 3, 
Hayfield Terrace/ Langside, Glasgow ; Harold Edwin 
Temple, 239,, Cashel Street, Christchurch, New Zealand ; 
Robert - James Wright, M.A., care of R, Burnett, Esq.* 
,* 336, ? PpUokshaw8 Road, Glasgow*^ s r 

A Certificate hasb^riauthorisedby the Council for 
, presentation to ballot under By-law 1.(3), in favour of 
Mr* Bertie Mandril Welsh, So, Hunter Street, Sydney, 

. N.S.W. / ■ •' ■„ ; , ' ■’ 

The President announcedx. That the bust of the 
’Rt* Hon. Sir Henry Roscde which was exhibited at the 
: meeting had been presented to the Society by the'friends 
and former students of Sir Henry Roscoe. 

, 2 ; That by request of the .Council Messrs* Viewegand 

Sohn have offered to sell the first volume of the 
, u I^baatur Register, w byR.Stelzner, to Fellows, of; the 
ChemicalSocietyat the reduced price of £3 10 s. (original 
pnce ^4 4 S *)5 provided' that not less than twenty copies 
. are <ohi to Fellows of the Society* , Tho^fellows who 
desire to obtain a copy of the ” Literatur.Register ” , on 
these. terms are requested to send in their names to the 
Honorary Secretaries* 


. The President referred to the meeting of the; Inter- 1 
national Association of Chemical Societies which had been ; 
held in Brussels during September, 1913, and drew theatten- 
tton of Follows to the abbreviated report of the meeting .. 
which the Council have ordered to. be printed in the 
Proceedings, 

. Of the following papers, those marked * were read:— 

*286. “ Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory 
| Power on Chemical' Constitution, Part V* The Simpler 
Esters of the Carbinols, GH3CH(OH)‘R.” By Robert 
Howson Pickard and Joseph Kenyon. 

The following, homologous series pf esterA of normal 
aliphatic acids' have been prepared and examined polar!- 
metrically under various' conditions ;*—(**). The, esterspi . 
d-methyletbylcarbinol; 7 ; fhri esters of. d-fijethyl-»^ r 
propylcarbinol; (iii.) the ****** hf d^methy^w-butylcarbiiiol ^ 
(iv.) the esters of d-methyl-K-amylcarbmol; (v.) the esters' \ 
of tf : !fiethyl*dnhsxylc^cbhi9l f ; /f^iheAsfww of d-methyl-d- 
nonykarbinol [these six scrieS range from the acetates to 
the„ stearates] ; rfvli.) tB&J,’acetates' arid (viit) the n dode- > 
coates of the S-carbinols [methylethylcarbinoi. tO methyl-n- 
'*■ l*i-T 14 .-‘t!*.* ‘/ ' ' '1' ^ / 

Many of these estefs fan of very simple constitution) 
exhibit anomalous dispersion when' examined polari- 
metrically at temperatures abdve i50° or at various con¬ 
centrations in solvents such as pyridine, benzene, or 
carbon disulphide. . \ 

*287. u Co ordination of Rotatory Powers for different 
Wave-lengths, Temperatures , and Solutions ” (Preliminary 
Note). By Robert Howson Pickard and Joseph 
'Kenyon. ' % - ■*' - , ' 

The authors have already deacribed the synthesis of 
thirty optically active carbinols of the general formula 
R^’CH(OH)*R a r and some seventy esters derived from 
some of them. These compounds have been examined 
polarimetrically for three wave lengths (a) in the homo¬ 
geneous state at different temperatures, and (J) in several 
solvents at various concentrations. , It was found (see 
preceding paper) that many of these under certain con¬ 
ditions exhibited anomalous optically rotatory dispersion. 

The attention of the present ^authors was therefore 
directed to a paper by H. E. Armstrong find E. E* Walker 
entitled " The Causes of Variation in the Optical Rotatory 
Power of Organic Compounds and of Anomalous Rotatory , 
Dispersive Power” (Proc, Roy. Soc.V 1913, r A,x Ixxxviii., 
38S). In this paper it is suggested that anomalous dis¬ 
persion is caused by the presence of two substances (in the 
actual cases considered ot two ifeodynamic forms) having 
rotatory powers of opposite sign and different dispersive 
■powers.' it ■ \ . < ’ . -,v' 

In the case of esters of. such simple constitution as 
those described in, the preceding paper, the suggested ' 
explanation of the anomalous dispersion seems feasible, 
however, only on the assumption of a change in the 
^sociation of tbe esters, not only in the homogeneous; 
state bn increase of temperature, but also, on solution in 
ifttrious solvents* . : 

A “ characteristic diagram ” forsec.-octyl acetate was 
therefore constructed accbtdmgfo the method of Aitnstrong > 
and Walker {loc. cit.). : A reference line, with slope of 
unity was drawn, and on it were plotted the various 
numbers representing the specific rotatory powers for 
mercury-green light* The, numbers representing the 
specific rotatory powers for sodium-yellOw and 'mercury- 
violet lights were then plotted, on the ordinates passmg , 
through the points previously located on the reference jine; 
The various points for the latter two lights were found to 
lie on two straight lines, and the diagram was similar in 
character to those for the substances pf previously known ^ 
anomalous dispersive power as drawn and described by 
, Armstrong and Walker. T \ 1 , _ 

It is how found, however, that this same "characteristic 
diagram” can be used to co ordinate the results of all the 
determinations of rotatory power of bne of the two 
optically active forms of 4the hundred, synthetical com- 






Polymerisation of Cyanamide. " . 

1882, xv., 67o). Exposure to radium bromide also in 
creased the activity. This is in accordance With the 
; work of Kailan(Afo«ate/i., 1912, xxxiii*, 1329). ,. ' . ; 

Discussion 

Dr. Setter suggested that the results would probably < 
come under the heading of over-yoltage phenomena, the 
best-known example of which was the retarded action 
between pure zinc and sulphuric acid* Over-voltage at 
the boundary between solid and liquid appeared to be con¬ 
nected with surface tension, and it might be assumed that 
the active substance, Whatever it might be, modified 
the surface tension. 

With reference to the author’s proof of the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide in tap water, testa depending oh. the 
liberation of.iodine from iodides were xathetjintrust- 
worthy, as in certain circumstances dissolvedfbxygeh give" 
the reaction in question.; The tit^nhordioridW“Was 
trustworthy, and waS extremely sensiti^ r«s Ait was 
capable of detecting ;r.par;jt; Mjmroxide th 30 ^i&on>parta: 
of water (compare ^ntfer, j tTfansi. Faraday! 6/ y 

Mi 142)* and the fact thatlr Wasndtgiven by the water- 
in quhadpn^ appeared; to renderfurtbef, investigation;, 
;desiwthJer : Tne< efecbjpf ^dded hydrogen r peroxide, might 
he,^.»ected:With,the;faet;that this compound was readily ; 
decomposedat a mefcpry surface (Bredig^; the evolution 
of oxygen .would presumably disturb the very unstable 
equilibrium characteristic of over-voltage. « / : 

Dr," R, E, Slade agreed that it was to be expected that 
hydrogen peroxide would disturb, the over-voltage at tbe 
surface of the amalgam in the manner suggested by Dr. 

; Senter. He believed* however, that a very important 
.factor was the existence of diiBt particles in the water, and - 
quoted" the work of .G« Lewis bn fhe M potential bf 
sodium amalgams; m support of this* The, experiment 
which Mr. Parker has just shown rather pointed to thfe£ 
theory* for in the tube of pure" water the babbles of by/ 
drogen came off at a few points which moved about Oil b 
the surface 6 t the amalgam* Perhaps titesupefbeSd*«m' 
the steam wasanefficTent way of removing particles: of 
dust by destroying tberaior, byipansfeg them to adhere to 
.the hottube/*, ■*, lV a ‘ A ' r \,‘ /b^ ? 41 A *' ? *1'' 

„, "Dr/, KxANEasked whether the influence of figbtbad - 
been studiedfaconriexionwithtbei^^ * 

; as this' might have; considerable 

'the production and dwiaphsititih ofWdfog^fMpKJf&i 
• In reply, tdr ajff 

parative experiments badbeenmadaseto the relative 
valoes of the testa !or hydrpgen peroxide: farther expert- - 
ments were for"prpgressf y$Jh Jite vicwof obtaining some 
light on the mechanism of tbereactibn, In reply to Dr. - 
Keane, healso stated that noexpetiments bad been tried 
on the influence of ltght on the reaction, , 

*290. “The PolymprisatUm 0/ Cymamide* By 
George, Francis Mqrrell and Peter Burgeh.t 
T he polymerisation of <gmhamide,,under varioua condi- !. 
tions, both in the solid state and in. solution, and also - 
Under the; infloetfoe of catalysts, has been quantitatively 
studied. With the pure snbstance itself only about 10 
per cehbwari Foand tohave changed in six month's, and in- 
aqueous solution, even at elevated temperatures, the re¬ 
action proceed^ comparatively slowly,, many hours’ 
heating at Too® being required to complete it. In absolute 
alcoholic solution the reaction - velocity is much farther 
reduced. In'all these cases theyelodty-cohstant WBs not 
that of a Mssolecuiar reaction,'hut equal amounts were ", 

fANH/l .T.n — r — r' 


;,,r pounds previously described by the present authors i thus 
’ the nometicai resuits (varying from +50 to —25) of the 
,, determinations, of rotatory power for the three lights in 
. different solvents , at all concentrations and in the homo¬ 
geneous state at' different temperatures.not only of one 
compound,-but of many (all of which are of very simple, 
hut closely related constitution),; have been plotted on one 
diagram. In this the various values lie . on three! straight 
■ A- Hnes, which intersect above the zero-line, and hot all at 
one point The dispersions then appear in the diagram as 
/*• some function varying with the magnitude of the rotatory 
powers, thus co-ordinating the small, but very definite, 
differences in the dispersions of the homologous compounds 
' which bavebeen observed experimentally. 

V _ feJcannotyet.be said whether this co-ordination is due 
,. / : (i.) ter the comparisonof a r , large number of com- 

poondstvhjtehhaveve^simifardispersive!pdwers,m(«-) 

^ of the substances. 

This method ot plotting appears to afford fin sbme cases - 
% f at! lesst) ameansby which a! derivative differing fo sign 
/flroij that of "the optically active parent substancecan.be, 
/'jtepe^y designated “d” ot u l" and also a means of 


'‘v w; W. BameAY Suggested that - the cause* of notation 
tlrn dhectbrn crf fe circnlar motion of 
’mblecufo!i' fi^dcxtiOrotatory substance, 
Say, m*ght bkve bydrpxy ip the raoie^ capable of repel- 
'{ Img an electron, and causing if to rotate dextrnrotatorily. 

; On tbc other hand, if the hydroxyl be replaced by .bromine, 
.< the brOmine atom might have the property of attracting an 
' ; . electron and of reversing the direction of its rotation. This 
.. suggestion was made, not 7 with any conviction of its 
y aj^Hcability. but merely for consideration as to whether 
; k was possible to obtain any clue to the fundamental 
reason of rotation. 'J’ . 

;fy .; “ The Interaction of Sodium Amalgam and 

y Wafers By Herbert Breretok Barer and Leslie 
r ’ Henry Parker. r ■ 

Water distilled under special conditions has a visibly 
slower rate of action on .sodium amalgam than ordinary 
. distilled water. ‘ An apparatus was constructed to measure 
;; accurately the hydrogen .evolved, and various samples of 
water wete tested. The. least active specimens of water. 
A. wore obtained by distillation from copper or platinum 
/ apparatus, especially on superheating the steam before & 
fetter wascondensed. t . j /■ 1 k v h - T A 1 . 

V-\ The rate of actiOn was sho^h to be po function of tbe 
V conductivity of thewater used* bat.was found to depend 
v fergelyon the pressure at which tijereaction was conducted, 

• mcreaseof pressureCaoBingthe rate of action to diminish, and ■ 


assumption of tbe presence jtd some impurity in mmute 
quantity, which, was volatile under the cohditions of 
ordinary distHIation, bnt was destroyed on heating to 
redness. Experimental evidence wa^ adduced which 
, seemed, to show that, keenly Mputitywhkh satisfied; air v 
; t%^onditiohtf Was 

differing activities of .various; sam ples of lyater on sodfom : 

Is ascribed to: the presence of varyTsg quantities 
Of bydfii^ A, - 4 

S^A*«ByLswasHTOinrB arks*. . 

0 . „ Further evidenCe was adduced in support of the exptana- 
; tion of the varying activity of different samples of water 
on sodium amalgam; put forward by Baker and Parker 
-; {prewding paper),■ , *' v * - ' 

r ‘ Various metals were sealed up with a .quantity of the" 
inactive, water for definite periods. Metais snch as 
.A**0P$0** mercury* did pot have much effect* whilst 
y.ahmtinium increased the activity of thte water'onsodimn 
;• ^ as sfrown to be in harmony with 
'| ; >>^w|^f'.wOrfc on,'the wet caidation of .metafe (Brr./ 


*• vw.ww.i-w, UWt «*uuau BWUllilW were ■ 

found to be, changed ia equal interv4s, except at great 
dilution,, in.which jeade a logarithmic curve, was obtained: 
An ionic explanation may be advanced to explain these 
facts, the Ions present in very small and, at first, prac¬ 
tically constant concentration alone taking part in the 
change* The influence of acids and bases, such as sul¬ 
phuric acid, ammonia, and sodium hydroxide, as catalysts 
produces ah Extremely marked acceleration, very small 
quantities reducing the period of balf-cbapge in aqueous^ 4 
solution at 100^ from about twelve hours to as many 



. *S3%STv Bleaching Action of Hypochlorite Solutions. 


minutes. Increasing quantities of sodium hydroxide pro¬ 
duced increasing acceleration up to a point corresponding 
with the addition of o^s-equivalent* hut the further addi- 
, tion brought about a slight retardation, so that a solution 
containing sodium cyanamide, although it polymerised 
much more rapidly than pure cyanamide (half period at 
ipo 0 , thirty minutes, compared with twelve hours in the 
latter case), yet did not do so more quickly than one con-; 
taming less than x/30th of the amount of hydroxide. The 
velocity-constant of these reactions was found to . be 
between that of a unimolecqlar and of a bimolecolar 
reaction, which latter, stage it would only reach, on.the 
authors?, hypothesis, at: infinite dilution and complete 
ionisation.- . * -^ 7 * 

, 

Dr. Morrell, in reply to Dr.;Forster T stated that the 
method found most- sati^aCtor^ cyanamide 

, from its sodium salt was^ nedtralfee f a welhcooled eohr, 
centraied aqueous glutton oftbelatter with oxalic acid. : 
The precipit^ced sbdium oscalate^ was filtered, off, and. the 
filtrate evaporated almost to dryness in a vacuum- B'rom 
^fais residue, thercyanamide was extracted with ether, in 
■ :jfn^lub)e^';’: tt^Was 

u Derfvdkvei, ip ;f By Frank 

TuTIN and Wl^LIAM JOHNBON SMt'rn NAtINTON. V,;’" 

Oleanol, C 3 i«5oOi* a crystalline substance from olive 
leaves (Power and Turin, ~ Trans. r 190$, xciii., 8 q 6), has 
been further investigated. On oxidation with potassium: 
permanganate it yields oleanone, CagH^GafOH^, which 
, gives a mono- and di-acetyl derivative, ■*, >, ,1 • $* \\ 

Oleanone, - when, heated%fth dilute acetic acid, under¬ 
goes a profound change, the reaction products containing 
a subitcmce, An analogous change 

occurs when diacttyloleanone is heated With a mixture of 
acetic and hydrochloric acids. The monoacetyl derivative, 
CjoH7608(b H) ‘CO'CH$» thus produced, on hydrolysis 
with alkali, yields, the above-mentioned dihydroxy: 
compound, *• j' - * '~ • *. - t , ' -' 

. On oxidation with chromic acid, oleanone yields a 
substance,. C^H^t^-OH (m. ;p. 275°), which, when . 
. heated for two* hours with alcoholic alkali, gives an 
isomeride\ melting at 315 0 . Both substances yield 
monoacetvl derivatives. ■ 

,. .When bleanol itself is oxidised with chromic acid the 
above-mentioned substance, C29H42O4 (m v p. 275°), is 
formed, together with a mixture of at least three car¬ 
boxylic acids. : ' 

292. “ Some Derivatives of Phorone" Part l .: By 
Francis Francis and Francis Georgs Willson. 

An investigation of some derivatives of. phorone has 
been commenced by the study of a phorone dibrpmide 
obtained from the tetrabronjide by the action of pyridine. 

The most characteristic reaction of. this dibromideis 
-the ease with wbicb it is converted by concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid into a crystalline derivative, a study of the 
oxidation and -reduction:. products;;of which has led to. the 
concluiubn'ihat it i8 4-bf*om(i^2 : af: 3: ^-tetrametkylbicycio 
{o, I, 2 ]pdniafirX-Qt*$: 0 ?M t r , . ' 

' H ' : O’CMea-CfO'Hk' “;l ; - L >- 




The oxidation and reduction products: were described *, 
among the former is tetramethylkiccinic acid, and anjortg 
tfie; latter/ im ; 21 2-tetrametkylcyclopentan-^-one, a sub- 
stance with properties curiously similar to those of 
camphor. ,v/ / / , '• j - t ■ m, < . 

The derivative also gives rise on bromination to a 
dibromide pOBsessingcharacteristic properties. ^ 

293. 11 The Porosity of Iron” By Willi amHughes 
■.Perrins. .* ■ -' 

An attempt has been'made to correct, or, confirm the 


conclusion of Friend that iron is slightly porous (Traits.* 
1912, ct, 50). It is concluded that only very small 
quantities of* the alkalis, and therefore presumably of 
other salts, are retained under prolonged washing. The; 
.quantity of ammonia retained by iron after about fifteen 
to twenty minutes’washing is probably not more than 
about o’ooooooi gnn; per sq. cm. 

294. “ The Bleaching Action of Hypochlorite Solutions" 

| ByS idney Herbert Higgins. ‘ 

Bleaching powder solution to which an excess of boric 
acid has been/ added has very energetic bleaching pro¬ 
perties because the boric acid merely, liberates hypo- 
chlorous acid from the hypochlorite, whereas an excess; of 
hydrochloric acid producesfree chiorine and a solution of 
:'ySry weak -bleaching properties. If, , however,; calcium 
carbonate" added" to the latter solutjon, hypochlbrd&s 
acidis.regenerated; gnArAbe*-bleaching properties are - 
restored- i The. addition^oT hydrc^ides tb hypa&lorite;: 
solutionsappoeestbeh^ hypochlorite, and 

retards the bleaching action, -whereas the addition of small 
quantities of acids assists the hydrolysis and stimulates the 
bleacbing actibn ; the effect on the bleaching properties of 
the solution is due tb' the, active mass Of the free hypo- 
chlorous acid present, being in the one case reduced and 
fn the other augmented. Even in tbe presence of a large 
excess of hydroxides the solutions have a* small bleaching . 
effect, which is probably due to a Small amount of hypo- 
chlorous acid being still present in solution in spite of tbe 
opposition of the hydroxide to the hydrolysis of tbe 
metallic hypochlorite. All the experiments point to the 
conclusion that hypochlorite solutions entirely, owe their 
bleaching properties to the free hypochlordus acid present 
in solution. Sometimes there is a secondary reaction 
between the hypochlordus acid and any neutral chlonde 
present, producing nascent chlorine of energetic bleaching;, 
properties,((Proa., 1912, xxviii., 130), but the main action 
is one of direct oxidation by the hypochlorous acid. 
During the bleaching action chlorides are produced by the 
reduction of the hypochlorites, hot the stimulating effect 
of chlorides thus produced on the bleaching action is 
negligible.^ _ ; v ’ 1 »; 

295. “ Guatacum Resin as a Reagent for the Detection of 

Oxydases and of MtnuU Traces of Capper By William 
Ringrose Gelston AjkIns. *' - ' : y . 1 .+‘\ \ . ■ 

■k* In order to ascertain how far traces of metals might ; 
yitiate tests for oxydases by guaiacum resin, a series of 
experiments was carried Out to determine the limits of 
sensitiveness of the reaction towards certain salts. 
Adopting the methods usual in water analysis, it was 
found that very minute amounts of copper Salts or of 
potassium permanganate may be detected by this teft. 
Accordingly it is brought forward as a reaction of utility 
in water .analysis. Below are recorded the limits of 
sensitiveness of the reaction, expressed in gima. per cc. 
Copper as sulphate, axicr-^ to 2x10—*. [Potassium 
permanganate^ x ip- 8 . Potassium diqhromate, ixitr^ 7 . 
Iron; as ferrous 7 sulphate, 1 x 10—as ferric sulphate, 
#X 10-r** ’ Lead - as acetate, 6x10—Mitnc . acid,,: 
2 x—*. Manganese as sulpha te.fixicr*'*. Iii each case : 
a few drops of hydrogen peroxide were added, as well as 
a very dilute solution of the teagent. Traces of chlorides 
were; also present, and play an important part. , 

296. “ The Absorption Spectra of various Derivatives-of 
Pyridene,: Piperidine^ Piperazine in Solution and as 
Vapours." By John Edward* Purvis. j 

Tbe absorption spectra of a number of the derivatives of 
pyridine, piperidine, and piperaxine, both in solution and 
in the vaporous condition* have been investigated. The 
general results show,that, besides the nature of the mole¬ 
cule, the .type, the. number, and the orientation of the side- 
chains influence the, production of the narrow vapour 
bands ; : and that, when ! these bands. disappear, the 
remaining hands are generally"comparable with the solu¬ 
tion bands. ' , v... v * \ 
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297, « Derivatives of p-Iodoanilint” By Frederick 
Daniel Chattaway and Alfred Bertie Constable. 

The ease with which xhionne and bromine substitute 
srylamines has led to a very complete knowledge of the 
simpler* derivatives which they form, hut comparatively 
. few of the corresponding iodine compounds have been pre. 
pared on account of the difficulty of effecting iodine sub' 
stitntion and the; readiness with which the iodoanilines 
decompose. * 

.The conditions necessary to obtain a good yield of 
£-iodoacetanilide, and from it to prepare £-iodoanifine, 
were described. The aniline having been obtained in 
quantity, a number, of its simpler derivatives have been 
prepared. ■ 

’ 398^ H $he Interaction of Tefranitromethane and Com- - 
pounds containing Centres of Residual Affinity (Pre¬ 
liminary Note). By Ernest Magowan Harper and 
Alexander KitLEtf Macbeth. 

y The work was Undertaken to investigate the colours 
developed op, adding tetranitromethane to various, 
substances. Ostromisslensky {yourn. Prakt. Chem *, iqri, 
£2}, Ixxxlv., 349) has recorded such effects with aromatic 
junmes*and alsowith aliphaticcompounds containing the 
ethylenic double 1 linking^ . Clarke, Macbeth,' and Stewart 
(PntCr CJum. S0c«y X 3 ax. t i&t) have shown that these are 
only, particular cases of m more general phenomenon, 
ColaurAhaveheea obtained with organic sulphides, iodides, 
phosphines, amino-compounds! &c. r V 

The method employed was to photograph tetranitro¬ 
methane in an alcoholic solution of the. substance of 
constant strength. Tetranitromethane . itself gives no 
colour in dry alcohol. With the sulphides a yellow 
colour is produced oh mixing the solutions, but the 
absorption spectrum does not differ greatly from 
- that of tetranitromethane. ,• The colour deepens: on 
keeping, and after some time the spectrum undergoes 
a great change. A band is developed in the region 
i/X aSoo—2900 ; thus tetranitromethane with N/10-penta* 
t methylene sulphide after fourteen hours shows a band the 
head of which'is at. j/A 2850 In the log-thickness 35 of 
N/xoo.ooosolution. \ ,< 

With compounds contamingan ethylenic double bond! a 
similar band is obtained ; thus tetranitrometh an e with 
N/10-amyfene after five days gives a band the head of 
which is at i/A 2850 in the log-thickness 32 N/100,000- 
solution.-' ' \ ’J : 'y . 

Similar bands are obtained t ;-vwith sulphite compounds 
other than the sulphides (ethyl mercaptan, &c.), and with 
various aliphatic amino-compounds, the band development 
being exceptionally rapid tn these cases. \ ■' y \ '' 

In most cases the penetration of the band increases: with. 
time; 1 'thus Jr 1 *; - ! ' yy '- 4 , ‘ 1 1 , f \ ^ " 

' 1 ' v ' ,vV Baud X^thfcknees Time. 

' - , l f j *’ t , . v , r/ hesuL • ^(lobipoo, v Bays/ 

N/xo^amylene . ,, *;/ tjX 2 S $0 x " : '^3a‘. i} - J . 
N/io-amylene ... , ,, i/kzS$& .26 10 

N/ 10-pentamethylene sulphide 1/A2850 .. . 33 2 

N/io-pentaraetbylene sulphide ' X/A2850 ' 28 : 5 . 

';it ^ppea'ra'that ttxe iolvent ptays; a ve^ unportant pai^ 
iathe action. In light petroleum no band was obtained 
wi$ft omethane aud amylesie. The spectrum after 

five dpi after fourteen days was the same. * 

■ Farther 1 , it would appear that there is in this way > 
means, not only of detecting, but also of comparing,; the 
residual affinities of different substances; thus the different 
sulphides give bands of different, penetrations in equal 
times, for example;—^ ; 

' ; ^oo,*o£ D*ys. 

N/ xo-pentamethylene sulphide Head of band 28 ' . 5 

N/ip*ptopyI sulphijci ««•-•* 1 ii ,k 3® * S '" 

N/io-thioxan .. .. „ ; 31 . . 3 

A sim'dar effect holds in the case of other classes of 


With regard to the nature of the reaction, nitromethane 
was substituted for tefranitromethane with negativeVesblts* 
investigations are being continued with other mononitro¬ 
compounds, in which the hydtogen atoms are replaced by . 
chlorine and other electro-negative atoms. Dinitro- ana 
trinitro-compounds are also being substituted. The effect 
of introducing electro-negative atoms Jhto the molecule 
containing the centre of residual affinity is also being r 
studied. ■- • „ r ^ 

299. {i The RelatiiM Activities of origin Organic Iodo- 

compounds with Sodium Phenoxide in Alcoholic Solution ; 
Part "ill., The Temperature Coefficients^ By David 
Segaller. ; 

The velocity-coefficients of the folfewtng alkyl iodides, 
methyl, ethyl, propyl, isopropyl, butyl, Isobutyl, -butyl, 
terU butyl, amyl, imaroyl, ^.-amyl, 
heptyl, ^.-heptyl, octyl, -octyl, and cetyl ibdides bave 
been measured with sodium phenoxide m alcoboHc soluitipn 
at four different temperatures, and the temperatui^. 
coefficients determined. * : ‘ ( 

. It ia found that the results obtained are in good agree- 1 
ment with the equation of Arrhenius (Zeit. Phys. Chem .* 
1889, iv., 226). The xesulta show that the relative 
activities of the alkyl iodides are approximately independent^ 
of the temperature. 

300. M Resolution of ot-Anilinosfearic Acid.” , By Henry 

Ron del Xe'Sueur. 

G -Anilinostearic acid'has been resolved into its optically 
active components by crystallisation of its f-menthylamine 
salt*/ * 1 1 \ ’ ’■ _ * ’ 

d-a-AnilinosUaric acid melts at 129—136°, and has 
£*] d 19 4 * 347° in solutionin pyridine, and [a] D 40 +18*6° 
in solution in alcohol. The lsevo-acid has also been 
isolated, and its properties are the same as those of its 
dextro-isomcride. , , ^ 

301. “ The Cottversion of d-Glucosamine inio fcMannose 

(Preliminary Note);! By jASqsb ColqukouN Irvinr hod 
Alexander Hynd; . v . y y . \ - /*, J y . ' 

In previoua commumcations (Proc., 1912; xxviii., 54 *, 
Trails^ 1912, cf., 1128)^ the aiithomhavealready describe! 
the conversion of ^1 gfecosaminoi into 1 ^-glucose. They 
have how succeeded, by a proems which i>h first inspection 
seems radre. ffirecfc, In transformfeg^e amiho-8ugk^%ito 
d-manndse. ' t , ■; a * „* * 'Sy 1 Ay 

Methylgiucosamtne hydrochloride^ when'wanned 
with excess of passes graduaflylhto solution 

when the.liquld is ^sRtutahNl hydrogen ^ chloride. 

The product - of tbis vteacricp Is henMylidenetngihylglucos^ 
amine hydrochloride: (m. ,,with ; deCiwnpqsitioh; 

ftt}h20*~ S4‘4° in metbyl alcohol), which Is formed -by 
condensation o£ the aldebyde with two hydroxyl groups of 
the sugar, and is thus ; comparable-with; ffie henzyjtfe&. 
metfaylglucoside described by Alberda van Efeensteih. 
The compound Is exceedingly unstable towards acids, and, 
when, acted on by silver nitrite, loses not only the amino- 
group, but also the benzylidenC residue and the glucosidic 
groupi Cfaitose is k thus the ultimate product of the 
reaction.., : ( . - 

■-V In order to avoid.thfe disruption of the molecule, the 
amino-group was removed by the addition' of excess:of 
sodium nitrite ih dilnte aqueous solution. . In this way. the 
reaction^ the system was kept continuously alkaline, and, 
although the glucomdic group was, elinpuated; t|ie hydro¬ 
lysis of the benzylidene residue was' Avoided, and thus 
chitose formation was excluded!; During the teactiOn 
nitrogen was vigorously evolved, and a sparingly soluble 
product was xapidly precipitated. This proved to be a 
derivative of a reducing sugar, and was characterised as 
tnonobenMylidenemannose\m. p. f44—145 0 « [«] 0 20 —22 *4° 
in acetone). As the" reducing group of the parent aldosels 
unsubstituted id this compound,, the substance represents 
h new type of sugar derivarive, On treatment with very 
dilute hydrochloric afeidi the compound was^-easily 
lysed, with the formation of d-mannosei which' was?identi¬ 
fied by determination of the specific rotation and by eon- 
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Version into crystalline derivatives, such as methyl- 
mannoside and maimoseanilide. . 

The individual steps of, tfaeprocess outlined above appear 
to proceed practically quantitatively, and axe summarised 
below:—' 1 

^Glucosamine -> methylglucosamine hydrochloride 
henzyHdenemethylglucosamine hydrochloride 
benzylidenemannose —d-mannose. <' 

tt was shown that the formation of d-mannose as the final 
product cannot be attributed to the well-known action of 
alkalUn effecting the conversion of closely related reducing 
sugars. Glucosamine may thus be converted into either 
d-glucose or d-mannose, and in one of the two processes, a 
change of the nature of a Walden inversion, mast; take 
place. The evidence at present available indicates that 



;derivati^pf : 4 : giucQse^, , p ^ v 

4 1302. ^ The Mechanism 0/ J>enUrtfication ” By Wigwam 
: Hulme. '• ■ V. ^ i v ir * 

?. ?&•MjSf :: M ,a'ymw;*b> u*y 

wstigate ^ol 4 ^i^fi¥fiott»/vshpwedvthat; : 

(%f the JfoCt^fei reduction* and (a) the enzymatic reduction. 

, The' fermeatadod jdmBat media, one with and the 
other without„ pbfei&iom nitrate, under anaerobic con¬ 
ditions, stewed consist of hitrogen 

(9$ percent) and carbon dioxide from the nitrate-con taming 
medium, and bf hydrpgen (7P per cent) and carbon dioxide 
from the nitrate-free medium, A medium containing only 
a very small percentage of nitrate evolved nitrogen and 
jCjadyn dfcqdde as long; as juitrate and nitrile obtained in 
the eMutioot >dt hydrogen and carbon dioxide appeared 
as sornt as . these had disappeared; thus the chemical 
agent by which the organism reduces the nitrate is nascent 
hydrogen. f , *. 

She media were tested for enzyme; action by precipita¬ 
tion , with alcohol, drying," dissolving in water, and 
Chamberland-filtratibn, measured quantities of this solu¬ 
tion being added to small quantities of a sterilised x per 
cent solution of potassium nitrate, and the nitrite produced 
being measured. The resalts showed a considerable re¬ 
duction with the “ product” obtained from the nitrate-, 
containing flasks, whilst that obtained from the nitrate-free 
fla^s was devoid of this reducing power. 

■ These results were confirmed by a second series of ex 
periments, in which the fermentation took place aerobically, 
'the enzyme solutions In all cases were not affected by 
} boiling. 

The mechanism of denitrification may be, therefore, 
represented as follows:—, 
v .. . ^-H«C> ^organism ®.CQz*l?Ba+ 


When the ,concentration of; the :acid, is changed. The 
observations are, however, in good agreement-with the. 
view that both the non-ionised and ionised forms of the 
acid take, part in the, acceleration of the reaction, the 1 
actual catalytic effect being additively composed of the 
effects due to the two components. 

The activity of the non-iOnised acid diminishes rapidL 
as. its tendency to ionise decreases; this is clearly show? 
by the following numbers, which express the activities i ■ 
terms of that of the hydrogen iouHydrochloric, 177 n , 
dichloroacetic, 0*50; u^-dibrotaopropionic, 0-153; cbloco'* 
acetic, 0*056 ; acetic, 0*0034. As yet it does pot seem !, 
possible to. say whether these ratios are independent jof the 
nature of the catalysed reaction. . ^ 
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AtmiL - Optically Active Solis of. the Setnkarbazone and 
Ben SQylphenylUydrasmH of ]j^dld-Blexdhotie-^Ctsr&oxvUc ■ 
AMdJ?: By William Hobson Mills and Aacs Mary 
-iv \;?V "< !, 

: ,v The method wlri^ the authbrs usted in order to investi¬ 
gate the configuration of tervalent nitrogen in the oximino- 
group; xeviti;tS66) has behnrfarther em- * 

'plbye#;for thb-<^mihai50n of ^tbe configuration af the, ■ 
doublyvlinked nitrogen in the hydrazonegroup, *SfdSl«*i!a.. 4 
cyclo Hcxanone-4-carboxylic acid bcnxoylphtnylhydraxont 
has been obtained in an optically active form by crystal¬ 
lisation of its quinine salt from dilute methyl alcohol. 
The sodium salt obtained by treating the , quinine salt with 
sodium hydroxide was; strongly dextrorotatory, having . 
[Mjo 238*6°. 1 1( ; 

dextrorotatory salts of ryc/ofeexanone 4-cstfboxyfic - acid 
Beinicarbazone JW. H. Perkin, Tra$s., xpo^ lxxxv., 427) 
were obtained similarly with the aid of morphine. tbe 
molecular rotations observed varying from, [M jD 37'8° to 
27‘^indifferent preparations., %• " \ * ■' ;; 

The active salts of both compounds showed marked 
autoracemisatidn on keeping, the loss of activity being 
much more rapid in the case of the semicarbazone than in 
that of the fcmzoylphenylfaydrazone. The autpracemisa- 
dfin was checked by^ the addition of alkali hydroxides, 
sodium and potassium hydroxides being much more effective 
than ammonia; On acidification the activity in both cases 
instantly disappeared. These results can only be satis¬ 
factorily explained by regarding the molecular asymmetry 
of these compounds as being of the centro-asymraetric 
type, aUd due to the feet that when; the carbonyl oxygen 
of the symmetrical keto-acid is replaced by the hydrazone 
residua, tN^NRjRa* the ‘NRjRa gronp takes up a position 
outside the original plane of symmetry of the' keto-acid. 
Accordingly, in these hydrazones, the three blendes of 
the doubly-linked nitrogen atoms do not lie in one plane, 
but are directed along the three edges of a trihedral 
angle. ■ - '/ ■ \ 


or-'— * 

: (CHz VOid-drganismWCOi4-Ha+ *■ • • « ' 

where C represents the carbon of the nutrient substance.; ^ 

? v *' '■-'"S” Wffbe)/> ‘ *; - 1 *, " ■ 

{ : a?NOa+. 5 ft:baCOa-=» 2 KHC 03 *f 4 HaO+N 3 , 

thus accounting for the large percentage of nitrogen in the 
gases evolved from the nitrogen-containing flasks. 

-303- w Tk* Catdytic Activity of Acids . Evaluation oj 
fk# Activities of: the Hydrogen ton a fid theZJndissociated 
Acid.*' By Harry Mbdvort# DaWs^n and Frank Powis. 
4 ' 'The catalytic activity of a series of acids has been ex- 
amiimd 'by measurements ol, ;the velocity, with which 
’ acetone passes liom the ketonic to the enolic form, irr 
, aqueous solutions of determinate abid concentration. - The 
results obtained are entirely at variance with the theory 
that the catalyemg activity qf an acid is detennined- by its 
hydbeogen^on copcenttadon, for the ratiu of the zeactibn- 
velocity to the ionic concentration vanes. to a la/ge extent 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. V 

Metallography, By Cecil H. Beech, D.Sc.(Lond), 
Pb.B.fWiirzb.). Second Edition. London, i^ewYork, 
Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

1913* , , - 1 ■ ' " r ■ >v 

The latest results of recent investigations are incorporated, 
in the second edition of this valuable book. . The chapter 
bn the physical properties of alloys has been much enlarged 
and modern work on the metallography of iron and steel 
is considered iri Some detail. The appendix, W^ich h?s 
been carefully brought down to date, is a very useful 
feature. It contains details of all the binary apl ternary 
systems of which equilibrium diagrams have been pub¬ 
lished, and in every case a reference is given to the most 
recent complete study of the system, or if there is any 
doubt about the, accuracy ofthe work to an earlier but 
mote trustworthy investigation. 
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remained unaltered when the iron was rendered passive. 
It was impossible to distinguish' by optical means the 
presence of a layer of oxide, which must therefore, if 
present, be less thanX/ioin thickness. They support the 
view that passivity consists of the passage of a metallic 
, modification: of low valency jnto one of higher valency, hut 
the experimental results do hot seem inconsistent with the 
theory which attributes passivity to a gaseous film. 

. It has. been objected to the, gaseous-film theory of 
- passivity that “ a passive metal does not of necessity 
become active, fa vacuo (H. L. Heathcote, yaum. Sac . 
Chm. Ind., 1907, xxvi., 899 ; J. N. Friend, “ The Cor¬ 
rosion of Iron and. Steel,” p. 190). But it must.be re- 
, membered that experience has repeatedly shown the im- 
V possibdity of' removing films of condensed gas from the 
-Snriacesdf solid bodies merely by placing them in a high 
Vacuum {compare F. S. Spiers, Phil. Mag., 1900, xlix., 
40; H. S. Allen, Ibid., 1903, vi.,706; and also J.;,N. 
7 |;riend ? “The Corrosion of Iron and Steel*” chap. v.). 

■ ' If v tfaCn, we may regard the photo-electric behaviour of 
the metal as the criterion by which we may .decide between 
the fwd principal theories, we are. led to the conclusion 
that passivity is . be attributed; to the condition of the 
J gaeeous film on-fhe surface oif the metaL 7 r 

TheorUyo}PhiiQ‘igUciru K . Theories of ; 

■7 ' ; Fatigue* _ 7 / 7 , . ; / . Passivity. 

1. A chemical change, such Formation; pf a protective 

as oxidation ofthesur- . filnf ofoxide. , 
face. 1 - , \ Formation of a layer of 

1 ■■ nitride. J . 

2. A physical change of the An aUotropic modification 

. metal itself. of iron. “Passive” iron 

./ * ' ' j 7 7- 7 trivalent; “ active ” iron, 

' divalent. ( ‘ -% « 1 ” y 

^. Formation of an elec- “Apermanent electric state 
trical double layer. of the surface.” (Her- 

(Lenard.) schel.) ; * . 

4. A disintegration of the - t , V 

; v Jmetal due to the expul- r : ’ 7 j " , 

sion. of ^electrons by * ' 

. 'light, (Ramsay and 

Spencer.) '■ \' / t ->7./ '■ 

5. A change in the surface An adherent surface film of 
. < ; film of gas or in the gas gas. which protects, the 

occluded in. the metal. iron from the action of 
(Hallwachs.): •\ 77 ; the acid (see I^pte); : 

, (Note.—*A ri alternative form of this theory is. to regard 
the, normal state of pure'iron as passive, and to attribute 
activity to hydrogen, probably in the ionic state.) 

,'! 7 y-,-7 -7 ’ „ ,7 iV 7 Hhtafic& Waiit. ’ 7 ' r\\ 7 

In the more recent Irteratuie pf “ passivity n the oxida- 
tion theory is rightly attributed to ; Faraday, but the fact 
that the *- gaseous-film theory may, equally claim the 
authority of his name has been overlooked. Faraday in 
his letter: communicating, the experiments of Bcboenbem 
tp the Philosophical #ugfai«^, {i836,i3]i ii 7 57 ) writes;! 
“My wrong impression is that the surface of the iron 
is oxidis« 4 ,.or that the superficial particles of the metal 
are in such fetation ;to the oxygen pf the electrolyte as to 
be equivalent to an mfidatkm.K 7 v 
In the August number (p.122) he reviews some earlier 
observations on the peculiar oralttred state of iron. 
Westlar “attributes the effect tp the. assumption of a 
negative electric state by the part immersed, the other 
part of the iron having assumed the positive state.” Sir 
John Herschel “attributes the phenomena to a certain 
permanent electric state of the surface of the metal.” 
Professor Darnell suggests that the effect is due to a dif¬ 
ference in the mechanical structure of the surface of the 
7 hOft,>'; 7 , , „ 

f ;\^us 'even at this period we have representatives of the 
^^^Jtbeofies that haye been advanced to account for 


Schoenbein (PhiU Mag» 1S36, [3] , ix., 259; 1837, x M 
172) disagrees with Faraday’s view. r He says: “It is, 
evident that the different action of the same nitric add ,pn 
iron is caused by a certain electrical state of the metal.” 
Again, “ That the iron (Used as electrodes in nitric acid) 
is not partially oxidated is evident from its unchanged 
metallic lustre* as also from the proportions of gas-given - 
off at both wires, which I found according to several - 
measurements to be as i to a.” In the second paper 
he directly attacks the oxidation theory, bringing forward 
many objections to it, and concludes: “ All the reasons 
above given decide me to suppose that Faraday’s views 
concerning the passive state of the iron do not explain 
it satisfactorily,” In the same number Faraday replies ... 
emphasising the guarded character- of, his suggestion, 1 
which need not imply an actual oxidation, but ;** » 7 very - 
delicate equilibrium of forces ” where there ■■•is> H'a^sbcfa :i; ’ 7 ; J" 
rion without combination.” He agrees with: Schoenbein. r 7 
that a satisfactory explanation of passivity has hot heeh ; 
reached. • - - \ -7. :: ,V 7 ; 

, Thus it will be seen that Faraday’s more guarded vieyr 
is essentially the same as that which attributes the effects 
to the peculiar condition of the gaseous film at the surface 
of the.metal. 

To sum up our conclusions, we may say that iron which . 

Je chemically active shows large photo-electric activity* 
while processes which render iron passive greatly reduce 
this activity. These facts are in good agreement with 
the theory, which: as well as 1 the oxidation theory must be 
attributed to Faraday, that the cause of passivity is. to 
be found in the condition of the gaseous layer at the 
surface of the metal,- . , , - : : ' , . 
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OF 


parts the at wt. Max.", 
f i» divided valency. 

\ ■ : into. ■ ‘-r '7 


The most regular xow in the Periodic Table ia the second 
containing the elements sodium, magnesmm, alumimttmvf 
silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, and chlorine; and it mdsil ; 
have been this, row which was chiefly instfumentai in pro*,7!! , 
ducing the Periodic observation. < A number of facte ,with " 7 
regard to these 7 elemtnts are how given In tabular form, 
followed by four observations upon them, r T - 1 ,, 

J ‘ ; ' '7,,' - ( vrTAE^ET' 7 ' 7 1 __ V' 7 .^^' 7 l< . 

*n C' r ' 'r«. ' ' Nurober;0f7 

Ble-' * Nearest „ ; ’. 

meet At.wt^-whole , '' 

. ' number,'' , .-.j- t • 

Na 33*00,' 33 ;> '7 

Mg ,24^32 24, m 23 -fr - 7 , ; - 
Al; 2 ^-x ; v 27 '— 23-f.r4:3 
Si 728^3, 28 « 2341+34-r ' ; y 

? 3^:04, a 1 “ 33 f.i* 3+*+3 7 

‘S':,,32507 ,32.**■■ 23^-3fr•> J ' 

; Ci ,35 ? 3 4^+3 f i V 3 +i + 3 ' 

x. Whenever the atomic weight of one of these elements 
ia neater to an even whole number its maximum valency is 
even; and whenever, it is nearer to an odd whole number 
its maximum valency ie odd. ’ - 7 ; ,, ' 

< a- A symmetrical arrangement of tbe whole numbers fe- 
posrible, with ai^Ix each. - 7 7.7 

. 3* The number of parts each whole number is divided 
into corresponds exactly with tfae valency of each. 7 
N.B.—It is a chemical fact tbat one valency emanates 
froip a mass of 23 <Na), It is also a fact that one valency 
emanates from a mass of x (H), Again* it is a fact that 2 
valencies emanate from a inass of 4 (He). Therefore it is 
perfectly logical to say that, in the case of P, for instances 
its 5 valencies emanate from the 5 portions 23, 1, 3,1, 
and^T ^tfiTstmilar remarks for the other fi elements. - 

4. When there da ho portion (x+ 3, helium) pres?ptjb0 


x 

2 

4 

I 

7 


x 

2 

3 

4 

5 

76 

7 
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element is metallic, as in Na and Mg; but when this 
portion is present the element is nott-metalHc; • 1 

The above are four independent and exact observations 
to which there is no; exception. The mathematical proba- j 
bifitythat any one of the four has happened by acci- 
dentis i : a 7 . Therefore the probability that the four 
observations together are the result of an accident, is 

1 : 2**»r : 268,435:456. 

The following six. observations are also important 
z. The atomic weights of all the 7 elements are either 
equal to or greater than the nearest whole numbers. This 
fact distinctly suggests that some impurity is liable to be 
present which causes some of the atomic weights to appear 

greater than they really are. ^. .^ ' ,'/j 

. 2. If helium could be given .off kam chlorine (3$?46) 
with 7 valencies a portion would l^' left of atomic weight 
31*46 with 5 valencies* /phosphorus ^r^Jhas 5 valencies. 

If helium could be giveii on from phosphorus a portion 
would be leftof atomic weight 27*04 with-3; valencies 
Aluminium (aj^r) bus 3 valencies.' *'. ■ • -■' ^ 1 

If helium could be given off from aluminium a portion 
'-with .valency;/ 
d*mn (23-oo) has iWalericyi’ Agaio^ if helium could be 
jerioff from sulphar 7(32*07} with d valencies, a portion 1 
woutd: be left' ofatomic weight 28*07 4/ valencies. 

Silicon (38*3)has 4 valencies. , ./,;,< *' ,J 

, And, rf helium could be given off from silicon, a portion 
of atomic weight 24*3 would be left with 2 valencies. 
Magnesinm (24*32) has 2 valencies. ■* ■* - v * 

■- 3. Sir J. Jf. Thomson’s X 3 could be given off from Cl, 
P; and AL '■ ■, ■ r v !-v 

4. 0f all the metals sodiumis the most likely to be a 
constituent part of other elements, since it is the most 
widely distributed metal. ' ' J V‘ V '■'/ 1 t 

*f; The fact that the atomic waight of Cl is given as 
. 35*46instead of 35 does not upset the above argument a tall, 
because we ace considering the nearest whole numbers to 
the, atomic; weights. . / 

J 6. It is quite possible that an atom of chlorine may have 
a Special aptitude for condensing an abnormally large 
aiaouht of protyle. , . 

; In the radio-active elements, whenever an atom of 
helium is given oft with 2 valencies, the main portion loses 

2 valencies; therefore it is evident that the helium atom 

was joined to the rest of the element by a non-chemically- 
Wvident force; * ' - • ’«• 

Besides, if it ftad been united wiih tbe remainder of the 
element merely by 1 or both of its valencies, the two parts 
would together have formed a chemical product, or mole¬ 
cule, and not an element. For instance, radium with 2 
valencies splits up in to helium with 2 Valencies, and niton 
with no valency* Therefore helium was not united to 
niton by a valency, but by some other force; otherwise 
radium would be a chemical compound, niton-helmm. 

It follows frpm tkh that non-chemically-evident forces 
hate been discovered by reasoning . , 

. This deduction/together with all the above facts and 
oh^tmtions/demopstmtea that the coharitution and strap- 
tares of these seven elements i& as follows, where the thin 
lines denote non-chemically-evident forces and the thick 
lines denote valencies. The structure of the portion 23 
; cannot be con^dered at present. (See Table 11 .}. 

; The significance of this number 23 is now going to be 
extended. There are 83 elements recognised by the In¬ 
ternational Committee. The io of lesk atomic Weight 
than 23 cannot, come into the argument, and 14 others, 
T La, Ce, Ndy Pr, Sa r Eii, Gd, Tb, py,; Ho, Er,Tm, Yb, 
arid pu are fate elements, which cannot be considered in, 
any way in relation to the others, because they cannot be 
placed .In any satisfactory order in the Periodic Table. 
There 4 re, therefore, 59 elements left for consideration. 
Thirty-four of the sg. more than half, are concerned 
in Table III; and in the preceding matter/ 1 ■ - *; \ # _* 
4 |The number 23 has an evident predominance in this 
table. The first 9 pairs are connected by the Periodic 
Observation. Hg is especially connected with Ag in 


Sodium 1 .. 
Magnesium 
. Aluminium 


- Table II. 
Na 

nU 

n\—H—H 3 


till 

Silicon .. Na—H—H 3 —H 

Phosphorus .. Na—A—if3— : A-—A3 /’ ;* ■ '* •* 
Sulphur N a—A—lf 3 -H—H3—tl - 

■/'; ,: V;vi . 

■ J Chlorine. iwr.— 


.p-^Kr^Hy-ITa-i 




mineralogy, and Cb with Ti. ^^ie;"4^eniIy' T co«mected 
with Ca, since tbey.mre'both' dyads; although the Periodic 
Table stands m the Way. The chemical compounds of 
Rb are analogous to those of / Fe,* arid ^he compounds of/ 
Ru are exactly analogous to those of Jtfri; ; " ■' - ■ J : 1 * - “ 


Molybdenite (M0S2) is especially found with Cryolite 
(Na^AlFe} in Greenland- ; This fact would riot be 
remarkable if one or both were common minerals, but they / 
are both rare. The molecule, MoFg ib well known. Ga ’ 
is always found with Ai. The matrix of the element Ga 
is said to be ^ Si-Al-minerals^from Which most of the Na 
has been dissolved.” (This statement undoubtedly 
suggests that Ga has been formed from the extracted Na). . 
These facts show the connection between Mo, Ga, AL 
and Na; ;■ . v ■ .. 

The last two elements, As and Cr, have no evident 
connection either in tbe Periodic Table or Mineralogy, 
bnt since their at. wts. are in accordance with the general 
rule about even and odd numbers, they are given here.- 
Now, owing to the discovery of the fact that protyle 
and X 3 can be given off from all sorts of,substances, 
it must bt necessary to redetermine the ratio of iks atomic 
weights oj oxygen 4 hd Hydrogen , after expelling all traces 
of these impunties* , ‘r 

Another source Of error exists in the fact that if is very, 
difficult, or perhaps. impossible, to ; entirely separate ele¬ 
ments that are; chemically alike. Fjor instance y it is very 
difficult to obtain Cb free from Ti. The atomic weight of 
Cb is given as 93*5. Taking into consideration all the 
foregoing arguments, surely it cannot be very outrageous 
to say that all available evidence shows , that: tbe atomic 
weight ot Cb is 94, and that of Ti 48, so that the difference 
is 48*2x23-/ «■ ^ 

Again, suppose it is found that the 0*46. of the atomic ‘ 
weight of Cl {35*46) is due to protyle and X 3 , tben there 
will be large errors in those atomic weights, which are. 
calculated froth CL 

In’ order to complete the argument with regard to:pairs 
of like elements, it is necessary to give another table 
showing that tbe atomic weights of 8 pairs of elements 
have a diffetence pf go (zirconium)» which element can be 
8h6wn to contain. 3' atoms of sodium in ifeB constitution. 
(Table IV.)/ , — ^ . 

Zirconium (g0‘6) is especially connected in mineralogy 
with most of the above, and the elements of each pair are 
connected by the Periodic Observation. \ 

It is mnch more likely that the differences are exactly, 
the same;than that they are nearly tbe same. 

The three last tables concern 45 ont o! the 59 elements 
(*.£., more than three-quarters) available for the argument. 

It has now been shown that "the numbers 23 (Na) and 
go (Zr) connect tbe atomic weights of, alt Or nearly all 
pairs of like, elements,^ This is not intended to be the 
second main principle in tbe constitution'and structure of 
the elements, which was referred^to in the paper published 
in the Chemical Nsws, November 14 ; but it must tem¬ 
porarily take the place of that principle, for It bas been 
found impossible to get alt the evidence required Into a 
shot! paper. 
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Eteasnt, 

Cadmium *» 
Caesium. .* 
Rubidium 
Indium * \s 
Selenium »• 
Iodine .. .. 

Antimony . * 
Xenon.. .. 
Niton .. ., 
Mercity Z V4 t 
Columbian!.. ■ 


copper »,» 
Molybdenum 
Galtrum.; ♦ * 
Rhodium . v;, ., 
Ruthenium .. ' •* 
Aqaeiiic,;., ~iV; 


„ - An element with whleh 
■ the former i* especially 
At. wt, ' associated fn chemistry or 
mineralogy or both. ' 

*12*46 - Zinc - 

132-81 Potassium 

35*45 Potassium _.. 

114*8 Gallium 

7g*2 Sulphur . .. 

.I26*g2 Chlorine* ... 

120*2 Vanadium .. 

130*2 Krypton... 

222*4 Xenon . . 

200*6 , - Silver, ; 

; g3'5 ,,- 5 ' ■ Titanium *i 

63*57 •** ", Calcium *, m. 

96*0 \ Aluminium 

69*9 - 1 , Sodium . 1 *. ", 

102*9 ' Irion 

1017 M mfcanese .. 

74*96 , Chromium . 

■. {Not associated)*; 


.., v; <„ 


Tin* 
0>ld: * V 
Osmium 
-Iridium;. 
Platinum 
Radium . 
Tungsten 
Xenon .. 




119*0 ; 
I9°**9 

m** 

1 Q?Z 

2264 

184*0 

130*2 


sincon: v ;...: 

Silver i, ■ 

: Ruthenium .. 
Rhodium . 
Palladium'.. 
'.'Barium?'.";*.;-' 
Columbium .'*■ 
Argon .. 


Taw-b III- 

' Differetrfe 
.. ioat.wt,of 
At. v.'t. the aesocifttetf 
elements. 


65-37 

39-w 

39-1? 

6g-g 

32-07 
35-46 
51*00 
82*92 
130*2 
107*88 
48^1 
,,40*07 
*27*1 *v 

■ .55:84 

54-93 
52*0 - 


47-03 
93*71 , 

4^*35 
44*9 
, 47‘ x 3 
gi* 4 6 
6g*2 
47-28 
92*2 : 
, 9*72 
45*4 

23 F 50 

68*9.. 
46 9 
47*06 
46*77 
2^*96 ; 


V TABtB IV. 
28;3 / ' 
107*88 ; 
XQX*7 7 v 
102*9 
1067 
x 37'37 
93'5. 


90*7, 

89*32 

89^2■_ 

90-2, 

88*5 

89*03 

90*5 

90*32 


X 23^515 
X 23*427 , 
X 23*175 
X 22*45 , 

x 23*505 
X 22*865 
X 23*066 
X 23*64 
X 23*05 v; 
X 23*18“ *". 

2 X 22*7 - 

1 X 23*50 

3 x 22*97 

2 X 2345 :. 
2 X’^3 ;s 3 

2 X 23*385 
{ i x.22*96 


2 

4 

2 

. 2 , 

2 

4 

3 
2 

4 
4 


Cd 

Cs 

p. 

In 

Se- 

I 

sb: 

•m 

Hu 


Deductions. 

■NaaZu 
Na 4 K 
■Na*K, - * 
Na a Ga 
Na 2 S/ 
Na 4 Ct - , 
’ NaiV 
Na*Kt . 
NfcpCe 


C& ; 1*“ : J' NaCa «* 
'MoV-Nii.&I 5' 
...Qa-’i. 'TNaj^, r -!>, 

■Rh HnJbv.’r 

Ru *■ Na*Mn; 


Sn ' * 
Au * 
Os 
Ir . 

Pt - 
. Ra ■ 
W.-* 
Xe « 


ZrSi 

Zrhg 

ZrRu 

ZtRb 

ZrPd 

ZrBa 

ZrCb 

iZi A.-,y 


The second main principle? which remains to be further 
demonstrated? is u sodium lakes a prominent part Ja the: 
formation, of ali elcments of greater atomic weigkt than 
ihetf* V " a - ‘ * l ’■ '• : 

The constitution and structure of the elements, as here 

S iven, was obtaihed ten years ago, and so was not in'* 
uenced in the slightest by the modern discoveries 
regarding the splitting up. of the radioactive elements. 
Therefore these discoveries prove the correctness qf this 
'leasoning.'.' 1 




i:\ srvpr gf ytMovs secies ; 

- : * '' t» f 'V- ■/ ' 

An an^sis was made of four;well-lcnown ;s^ of | 
ftn^i. The samples were obtained m October, November,; 
andPccember.... A short description of each variety will 
hoi he out>^ place. ' ^ y , t .;y, _, : j-A. *> 

, l. The Gmw* E%tjh >: , k r 

\*;<()Sc|shodennji^ t5 ' : 

! Tht earth baS! is small m the first stage, but is often 
id liieltds In ^ircmnMieixce when jfu|l grown. Its outer 
shrfsmi^ 'hnd M a diAyoduts colour, and the umer 
-portion Wis& grey. ; When this ftmgus begins to 
decay the moer portion bhcomeA powdery, yrtsich is due 
to the formation of spores. It is peat suitable for human 
consumption, : - >.J\ y ,: r */’,;'- u / "yj 

f , 7 * ' '. \ The Common Potyparus - r .v,\ ’ ; J;. ’ ■ 

(Polyporus versicolor). _ .. ■“*' - y 

;; The above Is too well known to require description. It 
^jggO^sGnmostd^hcees. - v";' 

> ■' Tke Edible Boletus. \ ] 

^edible Boletus is a fungus about 3 inches in 
ilt lms t a brown cap and yellow gills. It is 
Lto the touch. “ ; $' 


, as follows:^. 
r *kKe j Moisture* 

of the sample according to the species' 


\ '. '. V ., 1 The Sulphur Tuft r* 1 

. - (Agaricusfftscicularis). ' y'; 

The SuIpbui Tufi is generally z inches in dlameter, with 
a yellow tap and green gills. Tfcis fiihgus is one of the 
‘fewpplsofto^VasWes;.'." ' rr . Y -'* 

w . An outstanding feature of the analysis is the high per¬ 
centage of nitrogen ‘in' 'these- vegetables. \ ;Tbis: .mabe$';' 
their food values an important factor. It la peoulhhr^bat 
the Agarieus campestris is* in the •• majority-of ; 

only species of which use bt made fdr 
as there are many other specieB which am tas palatable 
and in many eases quite as mutftetis.4 still more : 
iraportant point is ti^ use of thit growths as feeding stuff ; 
for cattle. Many of the species which are unpalatable to 
human; beings would probably be consUtned quite-readUy 
by animal. It is a p^ty -that year after year such large ; 
quantities of useful matterial should be jallowed tq rot: It. 
is commonly supposed that the coramon musbraom is ibO 
only non-poisonons variety, but this is a fallacy, as Cer¬ 
tainly not more than 2 per centof the Englisfa species are 



;/ v \>The‘«mhle]pweti*s; ’’^v^ vj(^.. 87 v 93 - 

. "r Agarieus fasdcularis r vf'80*14 
:; *;Poljfpocus tricolor ’54:3x1 ; 

{These results, must not be taken as absolutely indicative, ;; 
as the mcHstore varies according to the size of the fungus, 
the mqistnre of the ground, and other conditions. V fc - 

’ % V':vj ’■ the Ash* /■'v: 

One io five gras, were burnt up in a platinum crucible > ;' 
and reduced to s pefect asb ; then mooted under a desiccator ? ' 
pud-weighed;—", J '!/. '-r.. ' ; r - 


\ - : New Steam Generator. l y/'y,:4 ' 









beakers* It has' been successfully employed, for example, » 
in the estimation of erode fibres. . v ‘ ? 1 ■L 

, The chief advantage of the apparatus, however, prob- f 
ably lies m the fact , that ft may he used to apply steam to 
baths, ovens, &c., made of zinc^or tin Instead of copper, 
and a considerable saving of cost can be tbps effected, 
The apparatus itself can be madeior about £u It should 
also prove handy in laboratories that are so fortunate as 
to have steam^Iaidon,” forft frequentlyhappens that 
the supply fails at night or in vacation times. Of course 
one does not always want a temperature above ioo° 0., 

. the asiparatuS can he used US an auxiliary myth od of ‘ 
’hiring.'; All that 'is necessary is that the bath or oven 
should be provided with a tubular to fit the 'delivery pipe 
, iflf the generator. ;■ Thfatubular can he closed with a cork. 

S(C^«eh€^toiP in Use; No solder or lute of; 

1 'wy'kihd,,fi'‘It ;a» tabular fits the Pipe fairly 
closely. One Steato generatOT may, therefore, be used to. 
heat several pieces of apparatus in; turn. Aait is small 
and easily disconnected it ,can be moved about the labora¬ 
tory as required. To adapt it for these various purposes 
a collar, a piece of copper, tube of diameter slightly 
larger than the delivery pipe, is brazed. On to the end of 
the latter, and another piece of the same sfae. as the 
delivery pipe is bent at a right angle and fits into the 
collar. This is used as a . competing tube. It is not 
SO&deted into the collar, but merely fits in tightly, and so 
I'M^toraed down or up or in a horizontal direction. • 
r pfe toeaos the: generator can be readily accommodated 
dW$*ent pmces of apparatus. /. . 


■/;■; "*v V‘ r w$Ek* : >' * - • 

„ - r . (From OurVp^P^s Corr^sfiondent);}^ V ^ i * 

i . 5oron in Tim Human OfcGANisM. 

There fa no ‘simple element that is not contained la, the 
human organism. Quite recently M« Gabriel Bertrand, of 
the Pasteur Institute, has shown that our tissues contain 
boron, Dr. Roux now describes the method imagined by 
MM, Gabriel Bertrand and Agirihbn to estimate the extra-, 
ordinary small proportions of boron, and boric add that 
are normally found in all the parts of the . animal find 
vegetable organism; These methods enable the estimation 
of the, weights of metalloid as small as the half-thousandth 
of a miHigrm. The method is based on the employment 
of little tosts of turmeric.; Vegetables contain from ido to 
loob times more boron than that continued m* ahfmal 
tissues. The hew method of analysis will facilitate the 
sttxdy of the accumulations of boron* andyrill allbw it to 
beseen what is itsphysiolOgiCal rdrr. 

; ... The Formation gfthe Planetary Bystem. 

In 1880 the celebrated astronomer Payet searched how, 
a spherical nebula, with a density increaamg as far as the, 
centre, conld give, birth to,tfieprimitive Sup imagined by 
Laplace. In a communication made by M. Bigourdan to 
toe Academy of Science^ M. Emile Belot, Director of the 
State Manufactories, has taken up. aggro toe ideh ofFayeV 
and has generalised it:by applying: it. to toe indefinite 
| cylindrical layers in rotation, iuemblmg v^rirh^hd, or 













Origin of MUdm in Plants, / ; $i 


vortex formations. It is then found that its such a spherical 
nubula there exist three remarkable cylindrical layers : one 
of which contains the maximum of centrifugal power; the 
third possesses the maximum tangential speed. The rays 
of these three layers are very much In the same relation to 
each other as the distance oi Jupiter (the maximum mass) 
from Saturn (the mass of minimum density}* and that 
which* in the solar system, separates the region .of the 
planets with a direct rotation from those which move with 
a retrograde rotation. 

, The Frequence of Earthquakes. 

Thelate English savant Milne, whose w >rks on seismology 
are so well known, recently published a generalcata- 
Iogueof the destructive earthquakcs 'registered since the 
beginning of this era.; He foundthe/ priacipalelements 
of his work in the-catalogues Idrajwn up by A!e»s Perrey, 
of Dijon. WithoUt taking into account the little irregular. 

, shbcks ; which are generally hut repercussion of .intense 
and far off earthquakes, Milne reaches the total of 4000 
sejsririp;*^ y^ar 650 91 were noticed 1 

From 650 -10" 1650 
J)^ namb«f;(sf c cataclysm s reached or about a 

^mb*ediatthne^ per year. From: 1650 to 

184b the number of important shocks goes up to ir per 
-year. * Frofo i%0 to 1849 the annual average is *8, and it d 
goes up to 31 for the period £rom; 1850 ; to 1850. In these 
statistics there are numerous voids, bat it may be supposed 
that from 1850 ad the earthquakes of any importance are 
known., Now, from 1850 to 1898 no less than 1521 
destructive earthquakes were counted; that is to say* about 
31 per year* and the difference between the annual 
maximum duos, not exceed 2*8 per cent, per annupi of the 
trial. The muodane seismic activitywas then sensibly 
constant during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The International Seismological Association, which every 
' year publishes the statistics of earthquakes of a certain 
intensity, registers about 27,060 shocks for the years be¬ 
tween 1900 and ,1969. The number of earthquakes varies 
then from 250 to 300 per year, which is a considerable 
- figure, seeing that the shocks that occur on the sea and in 
uninhabited regions are not taken into account. 

Portable Wirbless Telegraphy*. 

It is known that the Hertzian waves spread in all direc¬ 
tions and to very great distances. Branley’s coherer and 
different detectors enable them to be received easily. If 
one of these receptive apparatus is joined to a telephone, 

. each signal of the wireless telegraphy produced by a spark 
more or less long is translated into the telephonic apparatus 
by a more or less prolonged top. But these instruments 
are rather cumbersome.' An engineer, Justin Landry, has . 
just presented before the Astronomical Society of France j 
1 pocket apparatus that is^ destined to receive wireless 
telegraphic signals. This tiny detector, formed byanin-" 
Oxifiisabie Crystal arid a very hard steel point, is fixed to 
the bottom pjf a telephonic receptor. If has nq attached 
Coil r bnd in the majority of Casee itis not necessary tp 
have a bold on the ground. . Triads have been made at the 
foot of the Eiffel Towerand asfar as the furthest cprners 
Of France. The most diverse feelers have been employ ed. 
In Paris the mere contact of the isolated wire . with, any 
metallic body is-sufficient, whether it be. a simple curtain 
, rod, or the gas and water pipes, or the; frameyrork of a 
motor-car or motor-bus. At distances varying from 40 to 
50 kilometres from Paris, the roof gutters, spouts, the 
railings, garden tools (such as spades), and, stiff betters 
steel frame umbrellas with wooden handles, enable one to 
assure Jan excellent reception of the signals from the Eiffel 
Towerv Further awayi at a distance of iooo kilo metres 
telephonic wires or well arranged antennas have allowed, 
radiotelegrams to be very .well received. Mi sandry has 
signalled from antennas or feelers that are always and. 
everywhere to be found at hand; that is to say, trees. 
/They have a: considerable faculty bf reception. At So 
kilometres from Paris a contact taken on a tree at a height 


of a or 3 metres with a pin or a gimlet pushed in to a 
certain depth, a hold on the ground managed by fixing the 
blade of a knife into the earth, have enabled meteorological 
despatches to be heard, and alsb the'time signals and the 
radio-telegrams that the Eiffel Tower transmits every 
day all over the world. Atmospheric disturbances, 
such as storms, &c„ also influence greatly the detectors. 
A characteristic noise of molten metal falling info water 
reveals these disturbances. It may be said that the 
lightning dashes are, as it were, heard long before they are 
seen. Colonel Renard has drawn attention to the services' 
that the reception of meteorological radio telegrams might 
render to aeronauts and aviators* ^ . , * . * 

.'V;v ''/Okig^os;Miloew,in Plants. 

Up till quite lately evety one imagined that the rust or 
miMew of cereals andotberplants was due fo an exterior " 
contamination paused by parasiric faritgl.belonging to the 
•uredine group.; However, in making Wheat or corn germi¬ 
nate and grow in closed aseptic rooms. Prof. Eriksson, of 
Stockholm,, announced fifteen 1 years- ago - that foe .rust 
might appear at a given, moment on the plantb thus pro¬ 
tected Y wb^ naturally concluded that the -para¬ 

site must already exist in the grain of corn itself. Divers 
experiments by M. Blaringbem, the results of which have 
been communicated to the Academy of Sciences by Prof. 
Ouignard* have, on several points, confirmed the opinion 
expressed by Eriksson as 'to the origin of mildew. These 
experiments more especially concerned hollyhocks, the 
leaves of which are attacked by a special kind of mat. 
In taking allthe possible arid desirable precautions fdr this 
kind of experiment, M. Blaringhem has observed that if 
the seeds of this plant previously sterilised are put to 
germinate in places in which are also placed determined 
quantities of glucose and saccharose, the rust makes its 
appearance on the plan tales, whereas it does not appear in 
the absence of these nutritive matters. The manifestation 
of thri parasitary disease would then appear to be sub¬ 
ordinate to certain conditions of environment. In any 
case there seems to be no doubt hatthat "this rust is 
hereditary. \ . '' *' V , . ^ \ 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

. CHEMICAL SOCIETY. ; ; . 
t Ordinary Mating) December 4 th } 1913. 

/ Prof. W.H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, r 
!■_ in the Chair.' ■ / 

The President referred to the loss sustained by. the 
Society through the deathof James Tudor Cundall (Edinr 
burgh) and Thomas Ebenezer Pye ^Ghichester). 

L ‘ The Presiqent suhanneed that the -Society imd re¬ 
plenished its stock of apparatus and reagents for the use of; 
Fellows making experiments at the meetings of the, Society. 
Fellows, can obtain a list of the apparatus and reagents by 
applying to the Assistant. Secretary* ’) 

Certificates were read;for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. Sydney George Clifford, 3. Norman Villas, East; 
Dulwich, S.E.; Thomas Alexander Davidson, 57, Sttathyre 
Avenue, Norbury ; Thomas Eynon Davies, -&Sc,* 25, 
Trevor Street, Aberdare; James Stanley Hale, Principe^ 
Bilbao, Spain; Alfred John Leigh,, B,Sc,, Duff House, 
Banff;; Archibald Macphetson*. 51;, 5 Keir Street, Glasgow; 
Frederick Arthur Makin, The Nest, Taunton Road, Ashton- 
ander-Lyne ; Thomas Morris,; 53, paolstock, Wgan* 
Rayniond William Nichols, Central . Experimental Farm 
Ottawa. Canada; William Julian Odium, B.A., Ardmore. 
Bray ; Charles Alfred Stamp, Passev’g House, Ehham 
Eustace Ebenezer Turner,,B.Sc., 45, Queen’s Gate Villas, 
South Hackney, N.E, 
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JVc® Series, of Ring Compounds, 


Chemical News, 

' J**K g» 



., Messrs. Harold King and W. B.. Tnck were elected 
: Scrutators, aoda ballot for the* elect ion of Fellows was 
held. Tbefoliowing were subsequently declared as duly 
' etected; ^Parmanand Mewaram Adyanf, B-Sc.-; 

Richard Watson,Askew, B.A.; Sankar Rao B. Badami, 
M,A. ; AIan Mttsom Bailey; Stanley Charles Bate, B.Sc.; 
Alan Hamilton. Bateman; Charles Maurice Beriein, B.A.; 
Arthur Bicknell, B.Sc. Augustas Pearce Llewellyn 
Blaster, B.A.; AdhorKrishna Bose ; Arthur Bramley, 
&Sc.; Arthur Joseph Breariey, B.A* ; George .Bernard 
Bu^er;. Bertram Campbell, ,B. 9 c. ; Norman Phillips 
Campbell, B.A.; Frederick George Carter; SantiPada 
Chowdry; Francis William Clark ; Herbert Stoddard 
; Brakeley, B.Sc.; Bdohamed 

> Ewm; : B*Sc^ Cyril Bfuncan Faller; Charles John 

=0 **-ilL n..t* _X ~o Uo.: 


; Bflpkerisbri (fair j .ffarnfah Gibson, B.Sc;; Richard Har* 
.'/•‘'■^geayeeiiSMuxAlexander Houghton Hay i GeorgeAlfred 
t sfM&ai&a ^Richard Peodarves* Hodges; William Francis 
: X Hollefey|v Charles Buyable ^/Alexander. Hyhd.M.A,, 

, B.Sc,; Wiliam Johrisori,B,Sc.; Harold Bramfield Jones; 

. Khan* B Sc.; Sidney Oliver_ Leivesjey ; 
Perciyal Lycete; ^prank". 

“ rji Gosai Naik, i r 

¥hoinaS: Pattison; 1 ; Wilfred''; 
„ lenr^ Edtwd Findlate^ Pracy; 
^Ai^F^% s HoWard Stott; John 
... „ m Mgmnbn Lhey Sutcliffe; Harold : 
B 5 >bert Tennsmt; Henry Walker; Bertie 

. Hehr^ ^ood.; ; V; • ' v' ; ; 

the following papers thoaemarked * were cead:^-* 

*305.“ Thi Aciion ofSulpkutw Acid on Copper." By 
. / ’ {the late) James Tudor Cundall, ; '\ ■ .'” ■;>■, *J 

: It & commonly supposed that the mutual action of 

cOpper a^.sulphuric acid may he represented'by the pro* 
doctfon fUyt of cupric sulphate and nascent hydrogen, 

.1. Which ■ latter produces more sulphuric acid and from it , 
sulphur dioxide. / • ..■ r' r ; v ; 

■ / The present investigation shows that cupteus sulphate, 
i mther than cupric sulfate, isoneof the primary products, 
kS may ea^ly hn tested by-pouring off the sulphuric acid 
/ at any stage of the reaction through a Gooch filter into 
watery- when a precipitate of finSy divided Copper is 
” V pmdtfced. -This result is best obtained when the sulphuric 
^ acid is slightly diluted withwater, for when hot- or con- 
centrated add is used, ihe cuprous sulphate acts oh the 
acm almost as soon as formed, givingcuprous sulphide 
and cnpric sulphate*. This test Action ‘ also takes place, 

*. bntmoreslowly*' withcasteradid, ’ N* 

1 The cuprous su^hide then**® B^ering found, be. 
/pomes oxidised to cupric sulphide and cupric Hilphate 
with and-thereafter /the 

cupric Sulphide^gives teUSu^hp^s, whh a fuTther evolution 
( ;i<^gas. ^ j-/’ >.,v '' ; - 

■' f t3p®‘ “jSynito&sei 

; AwSte*.jBy'AkT^UK‘Vvri ;J 'S;™ 

1 - Alfhpu^i so many pbtypta#$t$ haye;herii ptepared, 

j; 

arw. The hUtbor bite.therefore synd>esised several di- 
. palmitic and stearic acids, so Aat their 
' aataerSM^ed and compared with those 
, -}*t theddgraifetion Z v ;■ ‘ 

i ' ■' ■ 'a-BfUteyMyWf prepar^tfrom 

'' ^btornopa&altie atfid a^\ j |dilcisyl;cblbrtddt M a ^durtess 
. od. which cryatalhseiB iEto coalings and bods wfth decon^ 

1 powtioB at about «r5°/aomta, -i-V, .? '•},>- 

f m:Bromo^lmtytglyciiu i ’CG*H H‘CHa’C0^H i 

prepared f fay condensing a-bromopalmityl chloride with 
gtyrine, crystallises in colourless plateB, melting at itfi 

•- -; fc , .. .w„ tl -■> ■’ .' 

y +AmsnopalMifylglycm9 t ~ •„ ,' ■ 

NBa-^H^-QO-NH-CH^ 
by heating a-bromopalmitylglycine with ammonia , 
kt colourless hexagonal plates*. melting arid 



Similar dipeptides have been prepared by coupling 
a-bromopalmityl or a-bromostearyl chloride with -alanine 
or leucine, and heating the products with. ammonia, 
Isomeridesof these dipeptideshavealso beenprepared by the- 
action of ammonia on the products obtained by condensing 
a-bromoacetyl, a-bromopropionyl, or a broraoisohexoyl 
chloride with a-ammopalmitic or «-aminostearic acid. 

The dipeptides derived from palmitic and stearic acids 
are tasteless, or slightly bitter, crystalline solids melting 
and decomposing at above 200°, They are insoluble in 
Water, alcohol, ether, or benzene, but dissolve in hot dilute 
mineral acids or alkali hydroxides. They form characteristic’ 
crystalline compounds , with 8 - naphthalenesulphonyl 



liminary . Note). ” By BtOriArih 1 .' 

Joseph Field TBcat^y ']'% by *, l * 

\' Thefact that ethyl 4 ester 

acid* which can be readily obtained from ethyl aceto^ 
a^tit^r(^^^ig^ r -'|p|.v, ^65)*' vrith; the, 

sodium compos :rif ethyl / cyanoacetate^ yielding- the; 
cyand-ester (X.), and that from tbis ester ah almost quan¬ 
titative yield of the tricarboxylic acid (II.) can be obtairied- 
bri hydrolysis, has led to an investigation in which The 
possibility of the existence\of V enclosed ” or /** caged * 
carbon rings has been studied**'' '■ > ' ! /;■ v : * :f) \ 

' ^'/^V/CH^CftEt / ''v V^i-WaH 

CH 3 -C$-CH(CN^GO,ir;; ,:Cff,;t&CH 9 -CO,H 

, 3 . \cH;-cd,Et NcsS-^h. : : 

■. - i,"' v.', - .;. • ' : n. .■ L" ■; 

v 1 ,M. p, 30°. 4 ,' ' M.p. 173°. ' ' 

iV .It is evident that the simplest type of such a series r 
would be the enclosed four-carbon rihg m whicb fbe r 
carbon, atoms occupy the four points of A-tetrahed^^lii' , 
in formula (HL)* whilst another type would he* 
“caged * cube as in fOrmuIa fiy.). v lW Ov ; ' : /;■ ^ ; 

W " V ' J , •" ' 

- ' e ; ** ' -■ *- *' 7 ■ J\ *■ , %jt ft, , . 

j .. i..,-'-1; , ;\'V - ? v /' , 

. , - 1 »- \ a 

1 s *' j. j A ' >t K^“T 



action could be applied, to the tribromo-ester (V.), which < 
can be prepared by tfae brommiation of the aoid^lL), that . 
ring formatioh would ensue iri accordance with the accom- 
panyingseheme ^V.Jahd ;VI.), , - \t ^ ; 1 

v > Many difficulties- were experienhad fit attempting ih / 
accomplish this change, because If was Jfmmd that rill the - 
usual xeagems, emp%ed for Um purpose of eliminating 
hydrogen hrpmide^ led to the production:of the cor-/, 
responding lactones., Ultimately a reaction was dis¬ 
covered, which has since been found to succeed in a 
number of olber cases, and seems to favour the formation 
of the carbon ring from compounds of this character- The 
reaction is cairied out by adding ihe bromo-ester to a very 
concentrated aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide at 
^30°.. The reaction is very violent, but the more Vloleni 
it is the better is the yirid of the ring compound, .v - -;; 

; , :Bf the aid of this reaction, the tribrdmo-e&t^(V.) 
heen ebnverted into a tricarboxylic apidharihg tbefo^ria / 
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Dyes Derived from Quercetin^ 
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CH«. 


y CHBr*CO,Efc 
CH.-O^CHBr-COJEt or 
\CHBr-C0 2 Et . . 


6: 


CO a Et*|Br 


H^COjEt CO a EvC\g 


1 * ,, ’ 




^CKJOJEt .. 


’ ' UpjjEt 


Br*G*H 

. . : CO*©; 


i- 



; y ■si ^ ? w 


e-co^ 

\ t ;; :• : \ ciLp. lafO; ; * \*r ' 

The add &a remarkably stablesubstance^ and does not 
decoloriaa il^Hne p^haegaoafe in the toWE 5 ir is pot 
atUclkd by bromine at the . ordinary temperature. J f It 


yields metbylsuccihic acid whan oxidised byhotalkaiinej homolbgues. Wiederaami’s law, which appliesexactly ra 
permanganate* .V /- “> " [the, ease of quart*; does not therefore hold i&iod g tm 


perrnanganate< 

\-v v ■ '■ 1 ,* „Discussion. ■ * — 

1 Ip reply to Prof. Armstrong, Dr. Thorpe said that so 
Soon as larger quantities of material had been prepared it 
was his intention to study the action of hydrogen bromide, 

■ bat it was necessary in Order thoroughly to investigate the 
products of this reaction that considerable quantities of r 
, material should be available. , 

In reply to Sir W. Ramsay, he, said that the formula* of 
the “ caged ring compound could Only be expressed in , 
the plane of the paper byI 


t a 


C-CH, 


■s 


:o t s 


C*CO a H 


^(eHjPhja< 0>Si |jp^p^pi.Q+ 


*309. “ The Rotatory Dispersive Vomr of 
Compounds. Part If. A Comparison of the Optical and 
Magnetic Rotatory Dispersions in some Optically Active 
Liquids ,* By THOMAS , MARTIN LpWRY, ROBERT 

Howson PicKARD, and Joseph Kenyqn. ; , r// 

After exam ining thirty-four optically active liquids, Only ■ 
two cases have been found ia wbicb the o^tical and 
netic rotatory dispersions are approximately equal; even : 
this equality is fortuitous, as it does not appear in thehext 

Kftrrtrtlnml.O >■- iX/iaMfuamen«’e «“«nnlina ml 


optically active liquids. 



representing the compound as a derivative of cysfobutane, 

- which it‘'cskti8iifl3r.^w'ji^*idti V * r ; T '■"% A 

J 1 *308. Organic Derivatives of Silicon. Part XX. 
Soma Condensation Products of Dibenzylstticanediol" ! 
By Robert Robison and Frederic Stanley JKipping, . 

/ The two condensation products of dibenzylaikcanediol> 

. namely, anhydrobisdibenzylsilicanediol andtrianhydrotris- 
dibenaylsiUcanediol (Robison and, Kipping, Trans Ti 1912, 
ci M 2i4a),haye been further studied in order to ascertain 
'tjtoe conditions under'which they're-'formed' 1 ' ’ 

/ further condensation product, namely, dianhydrotm- 

- dibefcitty&iHeninediah— . ■* 


he tbeoryis put forward that those dyes . ..... _ 

quinonoid in all possible tautomeric forms exhibit a deep 
colour, however simple the molecule may be. On, the 
other hand,if there is the possibility of the molecule 
existing in a non-quinonoid form, it may not attain a deep 
colour, although the molecular complexity may be very 
considerable. A survey of ah the beuer knpwn dyestuffs ’ 
fully bears out this theory* and h explains remarkable 
differences in depths of colour between dyes of very simhar , 
constitution. A permanent quinonoid structare alone is 
hot sufficient, for example, dihydro^-^-beB*dqu»noilo > 
the substance must be capable of tautdmerising from one , 
quinonoid arrangementto another. ^ 1 ■. .. , 

'* j, The theory has been fully borne out by the preparation' 
of dyes of deep colour froth quercetin. . ; ft 

3ii. w Dyes Derived from Quercetin” By Eowin Roy ’ 
Wasson and Ru^ud Behari -Sen. : y 11 , 

. By F the action of inagnesium ethylfiodide pn qaercetin '; 
pentaethyl ether,.there ’is' J ohtamed ’3 4 "| 

2-m-p- diethoxyphenyl-i-etbvLi i ^benzapyrdn ; iinhydro^ 1 
v kydtiodide,} which, "oh de-eUiylatibn> - yields ' 3 ^ 5: pi 
j trihydroxy ^m^dihydroxxfhenyl’^thyl ~%: ^-lensopyran 
anhydrohydriodide J .— ■ t 1 ■, ; 

■>*" ! 01 V. ' : OH, V )} :+<Iy, 

v ^*. ■ ho / S /S c 7 ^<^^6H;HtO■; 

•V,.\ ' \:/\/ 

. HO 0 \>.- 

- Ojllj r 




, omde, and With' hydrochloric 1 acid,'in a suitable solvent. 
This; compound; crystallises id missive prisms, melting 
at -, .‘fe 0 , and is .analogous to dipnhydrotriedlphenyK 


! C^OH . 


Juts ilsq. hchn obtained by the partial hydrolysis of . 
triahhydrotrisdibensylailicanedior with potassium hydr- j tbis dyes wool violet (on anim and chrome}, and crimson 
“ J ^ * ^ •» • —* footin'). '* ■ ' 

^ _i ^ .'i* '.il'.Jl - XT._1 . _ . j* 


3:5 -Dikydroxy-y-fetO'4'dimeihyl<minophenyl‘2-m-$ di 
hydroxyphenyl- 1; ^-bensofyran , obtained from quercetin/ 
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by the action of dimethyianiline in the presence of 
phosphoryi chloride, dyes wool in slaty*biue shades on all 
mordants. 3; 4 : 5 : 7- Tetrahydroxy-z-m-p- dihydroxy - 
phenyl 1 : 4-benxopyran t prepared by the reduction of- 
quercetin by sodium amalgam in alcoboHc hydrochloric 
acid solution, dissolves in alcohol with a magenta colour, 
and in potassium hydroxide to a green solution, but is very 
readily oxidised to quercetin. „ 

Several other derivatives of quercetin and 2-phenyt- 
1:4-benzbpyran lirere al&o prepared* 

312. u An improved Apparatus for the Determination of 
Molecular Weight by ihe kandsberger-Sahurai Method," 

By WitLun; Ernest Stephen/Turner and Cornelius 

THEODORE i*QLLARttt * J'. ’ . .* . 

Of 

; tnethod qf determining molecular weighty ^specially as a 
time-saver (see Note 1)* has ted to its adoption in principle 
in a number of pieces, of apparatus devised by subsequent 
investigators. Most of these forms, however; are Unsuit¬ 
able lor accurate work, and in a paper which discussed the 
various sources: of error in the Lfcndsberger-Sakurai 
me^bod (Tunier, Trems^iglo, xcvii., 1184} an apparatus 
was described whicb enabled rapid and accurate measure¬ 
ments to be undertaken. • */ , 'V ; ^ ' *[ « ' ; * 

, Buring the coursc of some three, years* work, with this 
apparatus, several improvements have suggested them 
selves, and have been collected m the newform figured 
below. ■/' * i /' 1 - 11 '■ 

« The must important alteration of the original is the use 
of the boiler as the constant temperature jacket (see; Note 



aj» - For one dl the disadvantages of xfce Landsberger 
und : Sakuxai fovms: of apparatus is that, the molecular* 
weight tube fiUa iedoay' ae to make it difficult, with 
easily condensable vapours, to obtain mote than three or 
four readings in a series. By using the boiler as outer 
jacket and making the entrance for the vapour stream high 
up in the molecular-weight tube, the cooler solvent or 
solution in the tube is heated considerably before, the 
entrance of vapour, and the amount of condensation thus 
diminished. ' , , * 

! The molecular-weight tube; ab, 17*5 cm. irt length, 
2*$cm- diameter In, the main portion, and 3*5 cro. at 
^ mouth, carries^ a ground-glass stopper with two 
>, fitting fiush with the mouth of the tube at a. 
Ivent or solution under measurement, vapour 
WMgh *wo perforations at the bottom pf .tbe 
> .v&\ ■ " *..f V. ' ' : 1 ■ - * . ' ; 



tube rf, the entrance e being 12cm. from the lower end 
of the molecular*weight tube. The outer jacket cb, of 
approximately 5 cm. diameter in the cylindrical-portion, 
fits the molecular-weight tube at a second ground joint 
at b t and Carries a safety-tube oh, provided with a tap t u 
Although shown in one, piece, the tube seated into, the 
boiler reached only the level of the tubulated stopper, and 
the tap was connected by rubber tubing, the ends of the ' 
tubes being in contact. Whilst a determination ia in' 
progress, t x is uSuUHy closed In order to drive a steady 
stream of vapour through E> but when the molecular- 
weight tube has been removed for weighing, a cork is in¬ 
serted in . the mouth of the boiler, and t x is opened to „ 
admit dry air, drawn in tbrough drying tub^ cpnnected at 3 
0; Hygroscopic solvents are thus protected. \ * v;,. ,, s >\ 
Vapour escapes by the tube ojf length short iUsV\ 
possible, connexion with, the eondfensrh^hein^^made 1 d- : 
third ground joint/so thgt-the molec alar-weight 
together with the thermometer and. escape tube; cari w ; 
lifted away bodily for weighing, during which process the' 
tap T 2 is closed. A small cork may be inserted at E ; if 
desirable, and complete protection from moist air thus 
'secured^ /, . ‘ 1 - ' r 

Of other points it may be remarked that the molecular- 
weight tube is graduated with marks 2 mm. apart to assist 
in determining the correction for the use of boiling-point 
due to increasing bead of liquid (alternatively the graduation, 
may beincc.); that the thermometer used is one of the 
Beckmann type specially made by Baumbach, of Man¬ 
chester ; and that it is advantageous to protect the cylin¬ 
drical portion of the outer jacket by two or three thick* ; 
nesses of asbestos paper, and so dimmish the loss of heat 
by radiation. 1 

The following results were obtained during the course 
of little more than an hour from the time of setting up 
the apparatus :— - ,.<■ / ’* 1 ^ 

Pyrogallol in Ethyl Alcohol, CuHafOHKw 126*0. 
(Weight of Solute, 0*8090 grm.). 


/Weight of solvent., 
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- > / / g ;'. Vi Mean. y*' ,. V , >r ■ ' r 125-9 ‘’ : ' ,, 

Several readings did not mark the limifc of the capa- 
l bilities of the apparatus with this solvent, and as Up more > * 
/than1 five could, as a rule, be, obtained with the earlier 
^form, the efficiency of the new apparatus is considerably 
greater. Ethyl ether, Carbon disulphide, and water are 
easier fo handle than alcohol, and with them quite a-long 
senes of readings is, obtainable-. When, however^ the 
boiling point of ^ ^ie solvent* exceeds idri®, the number of 
readings becomes Jess, so that with amyl alcohol, for. 
example, only four readings were obtained. Above 150° 
the Apparatus may conveniently be employed only, in 
measurements where .it is sufficiently accurate to assume 
that, the volume of, the solution /is the Volume ^ ‘thg 
solvent^ ^or in such> case ii isiunnirisssU^’to felach 
the molecular;weight tube, thusavoidbg tbeincohvemcnce 
of handling it at a high temperature. . V - / 

1 ^or, a discussion of the details requiring attention and 
the corrections to be applied in accurate work, reference 
1 should be made to the previous paper on the subject.' 

$ot* 1.—Besides aaving time, the rapidity, of the 
. prbeess permits the investigation of -substances which 
would decompose during the .prolonged boiling involved in 
1 the ordinary Beckmann-metbod. Such substances are ' 
trieihylsQlphonunn salts, (see Turner, Treat., xgir.fcc?*;, 
880) and amylamrae hydrochloride - (Turner,; tec. / cif ! ; 
compare Hantzch and Hofmann,; Ber, t igi^ xliv^ ^b). ' 
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an excess of uranyl salt precipitates TJOj(CNO) 2 . These 
two examples aie not,isolated, and according to the acid 
radicle introduced the uranyl complex can have either of 
thefolio wing constitutions[U0 2 Xs j M 4 ' or [U 02X4] M*. 
The first type is always yery staoie; it' resists hydrolysis 
and the uranium reactions are completely masked in it; 
The second type in dilate solution behaves like a double 
salt* and an enormous excess of alkaline Salt is necessary 
to prevent dissociation, -A 

Action of Carbon Dioxide on Boron Sulphide*— 
N. D, Costeanu,—Carbon dioxide acts on boron sulphide 
in the same, way as an silicon' sulphide, transforming, it 
into boric anhydride with formation of carbon monoxide 
, and, sulphur t BxS^-h BCO^BaC^+3CQ+3S. The re- 
action ’ fcegms-at 3(>o c , hot the change is, hot rapid M 
this tempcrature- - It is accelerated by raising the tern- 
gtifttote anid prolonging the heating, hut it never occurs 
^ery aaickly awing to the formation of a protective layer 
p£B a %on the surfaceof the sulphide. : 

. *'Colours of ’ Glasses coaming Copper.—Albert 
Granger.—Giasses are coloured blue by copper when only 
Cvilry :small' amount. isipreseirt.^ >Vuh 0 05 CuO for a 
tnplecule of ^ase-.^-V^ysatisfactory blue ^location is 
obtsttB«&* f 0ninw^ Coppertheglass 

, shows a tendency to turn green, and this tendency is in-1 
Creased by the addition of alomirta dr boric anhydride- 
Glasses Containing' boric anhydride have a very dark 
colour; when they are some .millimetres thick they are i 
nearly opaque. The most important factor, in the prepara-' | 
tion of i, blue glass is a convenient proportion between ; 
the bases; the acidity of the glass has no effect onthe 
tint. Certain glasses show a "tendency to deposit copper 
when they are quickly cooled., \ < V’ y. V-^ •; 1 

Products of j Concentration of Nitrated Benzyl- 
Chlorides with Acetylacctone, M ethylacetylacetone, 
and Cyanacetic Ethers.—H. Mcch.—When di-p-mtro- 
benzylacetylacetone is reduced with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid the product is di Vp - arainobenzylacetylacetone. 
p-Nitrobenzyl chloride reacts with methylacetylacetone to 
give methybp-mtrophenylbatanone. J 3 i - f- nitrobenzyl- 
cyanaceute of methyl is Feadily obtained by the . action pf 
nitrated chlorides of benzyl* upon a solution in methyl 
alcbhol of sodmm methyl cyanacetate. , A V 

;i , • 5 ■■ •" ; '': MISCELLA N EOU S..- ^,• ; ' 

Royal Institution.—Oh Tuesday nept; Jarmaxy ao t at 
3 o’clock, Pr< 5 f.W. Bateson will deliver the first of ^ course 
p£ she lectures ap the Royal Institution on ^ Animals and 
Bants under Domestication ”; on Thursday, Jan. azi Mr. 
W-.McDohgali, ld.AAF.R 3 >.; begins a course df two lec¬ 
tures on ^ The Mmd of-Savage Man and on Saturday, 
J&n.;24, Prof. Frederick Cordef will giva the first of three 
lectures, with musical illustrations, bn “ Neglected Musical 
Composers —ft) I*udwig Spohr t \ (2) Henry Bishop, 

ibl Trutehrm ,R+ffThf» Frrriav Rwpnmor nn 


“The Coming of Age of 'the Vacuum Flash and on 
Jan. 30, byMr.H. Wickham Steed, on ff The Foundations 
ofDiplomacy.*?/, . . * 1 

; Mining Exhibition.—The Third Annual Mining Ex¬ 
hibition under the auspices of the Chemical, Metallurgical, 
and Mining Society of South Africa, will pe held in the 
Volunteer Drill Hall, Twist Street, Johannesburg; The 
Exhibition will, open on Tuesday, May xp, and will clo$e 
on Friday, May 29, 1914. The scope of .theExhibition 
will be on much the same lines as in previous years, i.a.i, 
chemical, metallurgical, and mining apparatus and device 
for laboratories, works, and mines;, models, working or 
otherwise, of apparatus for similar purposes; plans, 
'ratj&a, £e : , of mines, works, plants, machinery; and 
;; safety andrescue and other ambulance apparatus 
ices v and specimens of crude and manufactured 
other natural products of South Africa. The 



Exhibition is primarily for the benefit and information of 
those engaged and interested in mining work, and to give 
those in search of mineral products an opportunity Of 
ascertaining where these products may be obtained* Com¬ 
mercial firms, for whom a limited space will be prbvided, 
desirous of exhibiting machinery, apparatus; natural pro¬ 
ducts, &c., Will~ be charged for the space occupied at from 
5s. to 10fc pep square foot, according to. position, and 
whether stands are provided or not* Those desirous of 
engaging space provisionally are requested to specify their 
requirements with the least possible delay to the under-; 
signed. The usual, arrangements for ;exhibitions with 
regard to Customs duties and railway rates will be; made. 
—Fred Rowland, Secretary, South African School pf. 
Mines and Technology Building, Eloff StreetVJohannea- 
burg. " ■; ’ > . A : ' A '■ T X \ ; l,’. 
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Monday, 19th,—Royal Society of Arts, 8. (Cantor Lecture). /‘ The 
Relation of Industry to Art,” by "Sir Charles Wald- ‘ 
. , . stein. Litt.D.,Bh.D, ' ’ 

Tuesday, optb,—Royal institution, 3. u Animals and Plants under- 
~ Domestication,” by Prof* W. Bateson, F.R.S., &c. . 
Wednesday, zist.—Royal Society of Arts, 8. "The Modern Poster^ 
itB Essentials and Significance,” by W. S. 
Rogers. ” , T , 

Microscopical, S; Presidential Address by Prof* 
G. Sims Woodhead, “The. Microscope and, 
Medicine.** , ' 

ThCrsDay, 22nd.—Rovai Institution, 3. U The Mind of Savage Man,” 
by w. McDougatlj FJR.S. 

Royal Society. “ Heat Production Associated with 
Muscular Work ” (a Note on Prof Macdonald’s 
Paper, Ptoe< R. 5., B, Ixsxvii.), by R- T.* Glaxe- 
brookand D. W. Dye. “Chemical Interpretation 
of 6ome Mendelian Factors for Flower Colour,” 
by M. Wheldale and B. L, Bassett. "Deter¬ 
mination of the Minimum Let 1 al Doseof various 
* T-oxic Substances and ita Relationship to the; 
Body weight jin -Warm-blooded, Animals, to¬ 
gether with considerations bearing on the Dosage 
of Drugs” by G. Dwyer and E. W/A. Walker. 

/ “Expenmenta on the Restoration of Paralysed 
1 Muscles by means of Nerve Anastomosis—Part 
•_ Hi, Anastomosis of the Nerve supplying Limb 
Muscles,” by R: Kennedy " Variations in the 
Sex Ratio of Mus ratius following an Unusual 
Mortality of Adult Females,’ based on an Ana- J 
lysis of Weight Frequency Distribution#*” by 

' F. N. White. ’ " , ' 1 

.. Chemical, S.30. “Crystals of Organic Com¬ 
pounds Coloured Blue bs? Iodine,” by G. Barger 
: and W: W. Starling “ Preparation and Praper- 
- tiesbf Pure Formic Acid.” and ”Mutual Solubility 
of .Formic Arid and. Benzene and the System 
Benzene—Formic Acid-Water.” by’ A. J. 
Ewins. “ Loose Compounds of Cholesterol with 
Barium Methoxide,” by Ei ' exvbery. M Vapour 
Pressure of Nitrogen Peroxide,” by- A. C. G. 1 
Egerton. “Organic Derivatives of Silicon— 
Tart XXXI., The Silicbqic Add# ” by C. J. 
Meads and F, Kipping. Condensation of 


>" - 


Glutacbdic Ester/’ by R* Curtis and 5 \ Kenfter. 
** d-Hydrindamine/‘ by; J; K A ” * 


_ r—r-r _- ^ Kenner And. A. M; 

Mathews, ** Reactions of Isoamariher' with 
Notes bn 4 - and -Isoamarlne Sulphates and 
Amended Value# of the.Rotatory Power of d- and 
V’lBdamarine/? to B. U Shape. * “Constituents? 
o£‘S lahitm au%ttitif 6 iium ' atad “ Solangustine, 
a New Gluco-alkaloid/’by F. Turin and H. W^B. 
Clearer. “ Studies of the Constitution of Soap 
Solutions— : tbe Electrical Conducrivity of Potas¬ 
sium Salts of Fatty Adds,? ;lty H. M. Bunbuty 
and H, E Martin. .. “Ocdtfirence; df .three 
Partially MisciW# L^uids ^ ft Four^xunbonent, 
System, Etoer—Watcr-^Pbussium Iodide— 

• Mercuric Iodide, at 2a 0 ,” by A. C. Dunpingham. 

J * . »Inversion ’of v^ne-angar by Acids in Water- 

Alcohol Solutions;” by C ], Burrows. 

Feioay. 23rd.—Royal Institution, 3. “The Coming of Age of the 
, ‘Vacuum Flask,’” to Prof. Sir James Dewar, 
F*R.S., #c, 

__ Physical, 5. ? r Some Characteristic Curves and 

■ Sensitiveness Tests of Ciystal and other Detectors,” 

by P. It Coursey, Exhibition of Water Model, of 
. the Musical Atc, by W. Duddell. - 4 * Experiment# 

' -. • with Liquid Drops and Globules V by C. R. Darling, 

Note on Aberration in a Dispersive Medium And 


Saturday, 


, Airy’s Experiment,” by J- Walker. , 

, 24th.—Royal Institution, 3.' “Neglected Musical Coni’* 
posers,” by Prof. F, Corder, 
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AN . ACCURATE METHOD OF ANALYSIS OF 
ALUMINIUM. ■ 

; . B# HARIPAEfA bhattacharyya, SlA. 

Total SiUcon .—Weigh 1 grin, in a porcelain basin, and 
add toil 2pcc^strong HNO3 tap, gt. 1*45), and keep it 
covered on the hottest part of a hot plate. The metal will 
dissolve with evolution of nitrons fumes. The cover is 
then removed, and the solution is allowed to evaporate 
down to dityness. The basin »taken away from heat and 
allowed to cool. When cool, 15 cc. of HCl is added and 
the solution is evaporated down and baked, and again 
dissolved in 15 cc. HCl. - When the solution becomes 
clear, 15 cc. pf water is added. This is now boiled and 
away .to^eppl,lan^’ then' filtered through Swedish 
'ilter-paper' and w&sbtn with warm hydrochloric acid and 
water, and afterwards with hot water fitlthe last 
bfdcebf acid is removed;: The residue is; Ignited wet to a 
»fica crucible and weighed. It Is then treated with HF 
UbdH*S0 4 in the usual-way. ■ *'. 

HCl and 5 cc. HaSO^were also tried; 

' J^btedter x grm. of drilfifigs in 30 cc. 

of u es pet bent ^lu^m'of^hemibdiy pure NaOH. . As 
'eoter as: tbeaofcnkHijs clear fiHef 'it and Wash#itlThot 
wateitilt the last trace of alkali is removed. Dissolve the 
; residue in warm'HCl (x: 

with hot water. ? ; -/ •**‘ \ -v ■ .. 

- Precipitate Fe with . ammonia * and estimate gravi- 
metrtcaUy. {When there is much copper it requires to be 
dissolved in dilUte HNOa warm and added to the HCl 
solution, then precipitate Fe with HN4HO ; Cu will show 
; blue filtrate), y ' /Sv* v ' 

- Copper.—Pains SH a through the filtrate-from SiO a , and 
:CBtimate Cu aa CuO. r * .,■/ . 

v Aluminum.—The filtrate, after the removal of the 
cppper tulphiide as above,!* boiled to remove Sfta, and 
tfreodilutedta makenpr litre/ioo cc.of which is taken 
fox estimation of aluminium. ; Add xgrm. Na 3 PO+ ; dilute 
ta about 2 oq cxv, nentralise with anin 3 onia to precipitation, 
and jest re-dissolve with a drop or two of HCl. Boil and. 
a id sodium thiosulphate solution in excess. 
thiosulphate is added to the cold solmion it bumps violently i 
when boiling). Boil till the smell of SOa is no longer 1 
perceived, and then allowtaaettfe. Filter and wash 
wkk bating water till the washings areTree from alkaline 
phosphate (to be tested with AgNOysolution), The pre- 
ciptUtie fitters and wa^bes quickly. Ignite in a silica 
crucible, and weigh as AlPG 4 . (Factor 22*22 per cent Al). 
The following are the reactions that take place" - 

■' L WaCl. 1 - 

-XL AkPaGg+fiHCi : Al,0fc raH«Pp 4 : - . 

Uh a%PQ+ 

Os expressed in one-^ „ ; -1 ' y t: K % y ’ *: , 

fc .' kfc *: : ; V 

;; ' '. ' y -Al a P«OsfSNaCl+S+^fti+HaO. 

_y The. filtrate from the precipitation of Alismade 

tfcieC scduttoh. shows amphoteric^ 1 
teuton tqjitraas-papcr. Filter and Wash With boiling 
! Ignite and weigh as Zn a P 2 0 7 (Zn « 42‘grper cent), 

teachassuke pfrtceir- y, . , - fll 

y IT. ZnjrfFd^ - 32 »CU VaHsFO^ 

HI. H3PO44-3NHiHO.*-(NH 4 3 ? 0 ^ 3 H a 0 ; 

IV. EnCl* * fNH 4 )iF 0 4 - N^nP0 4 .'2NH4CL 
; V. a(NH 4 JZnFO 4 - 2 naP 3 0 ^HaQ 4 ^NH? 

Sodiiwf.—This is. estimated by the usual method, vis., 
soliHion in strong nitric acid (x’45 sp, gc.> ts evaporated to 
d*yness and baked; 5 ;cc. HW 3 is aided ^ain, and 
again dried and baked, then ignited to driye ofi nitrous 
cooled, and crushed to powder ; added boiling 
r» boded, the .clear liquid decanted, and fixe residue 
^ boiling water. The whole is evapmsited 



down to dryness.. Dissolve the residue in 25 cc. botwater> 
and add a drop of NH4HO to see if there is any Al present. 
Convert to chloride and weigh, &c. - 
The following experiments may prove of interest 
1 0*1 grm* aluminium (gg pec cent purity) and o*i grm. 
Zn (99*95 per cent purity) were weighed in a beaker and 
dissolved in HCl, and aluminium was separated, washed, 
dried, and ignited ; from the filtrate Zii was estimated as 
pyrophosphate. The following figures were -obtained:— 
Al^O'ogg grm.; Zn *0*09995 grm. 

2. o*z grm. aluminium (99 percent purity) was weighed 
in a beaker and dissolved in HCl, and Al was estimated 
by the method. 6'ogg grm. was the figure obtained. The 
filtrate was free from aluminium, 

3 * °*t grm. zinc was weighed in a beaker and dissolved 
in HCl. The excess acid was boiled out, diluted, added 
sodium .phosphate, the precipitate cleared. With HCl, 
boiled, arid added hypo solution, boiled, filtered^ and 
washed. The filter-paper is ignited and weighed. :CY: - 
As A.—0*00056 obtained, which was -the aSho| xx hmv 
Swedish filter-paper, showing that Al precipitate is-not 
contaminated with Zn. ' ' T 1 

The filtrate is treated for Zn; 
grm.' \ ’ / 1 ^ _ 

The above experiments show the accoracy of the method. 
Carbon.—This has been determihed by the Bodio-copper 
chloride process. But thisreagent must be added gradually 
drpp by drop over water (25 cc.) in which the aluminium 
drillings are placed, otherwise a too violent action . will 
take place and some C will be lofit. Filter the carbon 
through asbestos, and estimate it by a wet combustion as 
U8naI ' V V* :‘\-y > - 

Gun and Shell Factory, Isbapore, Bengal A, * : , y I ^ 


Zn weighed 0*09995 


( >; .. . r P^mvtTy .%; , # 

* t ByGBRHARD jg.- wmX&tS p ^ 

- -! ’’ •; / y I. Introduction^ y 

ALTHgtros the abnormsd; chemical anfi electrqcbemical 
behaviour of fron and certain aifijer metalshas been E&b^a 
for more than 100 years, up to the present no^ explanation 
of tho cause of passivity has raet witii general acceptance. 
In course of time many tbeories bav e been digested and 
subsequently given up.; At that present time only two 
theories deserve sarious consideration.* (a) the oxide 
theory of Faraday,,according to which passivity is doe to 
a coating of cudde or oxygen on the metal—a theory which 
still finds supparters in spite of the many serious objec- 
tipns put forward against it-^and the hydrogen theory, 
according to .Which the metals in question are normally 
passive and become active only in the presence of dissolved 
hydrogen acting as a catalyst. The latter view has 
recently been strongly supported by my pupils, Grave 
{Zeit. Phys* CArm. r 1911, bcxvit*, 513) and Adler (/b»d., 
igi2 r Ixxx.j 385}, on the basis of experimental investiga¬ 
tions. Flade (“ Habilitationsschrift,” Marburg, 1910; 
Zeit. BUJktrochem.' Zgis, xvii., 335);does hot regard tiehr 
results as 4 conclusive, and consider* that his own investigate 
tions lend support to the oxide theory," In the present. 
Paper the results of further experiments designed ^to 
decide between these two theories are described* 

2. Criticism of Mode's Results. 

Flade 1 found that iron rendered passive by anodic 
polarisation in dilute sulphuric acid immediately returns 
to the active state when the polarising e.m.f. is removed. 

When, however, it is in a circuit and forms the anode 
under the influence of an external, not too great, e.m.f., 
the potential gradually becomes more negative, Until af a 
certain potential, the ( * transition point,” it suddenly' 


* A Contribution to the General Discussion on “ The Passivity of 
Metals” held before the Faraday Society, November i&, J913, 
(Experimental Fart by W. Ratherx.J - 
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active. Flade regards this point as, the long 
sought Himitibetweep the active and passive states. 

The arrangement used by Flade is practically identical 
with that of Fredenhagen {Zeit. Phys. Chtm., 1908, Ixiii., 
ij, and, the question arises whether^ the transition point 
discovered by Fiade is not the “activation potential” of 
Fredenhagen. If this should prove to be the case it 
follows,,since Fredenhagen has shown that the “ activa¬ 
tion potential " arid the “passivation potential” are quite 
different, that the formation of well-defined oxides is 
excluded. This point was first investigated. 

3 .Experimental Results. v 

As a result of investigations which will be fully 
described elsewhere, it was found tbatthe “ transition 
point” is in fact identical with the activation potential of 
Fredenhagen, and, further, that in aU cases the activation 
potential and the passivation potential are different. The, 
transition point doeshot; form a boUndary between the 
active and the passive states, since/ iron can remain active 
atapotentiai which is much more' positive (more noble) 
and passive at a potential much more negative than that 
corresponding with ihe transition point, ; .Farther^ experi- 

0 ihat ^fafanstr; 

5the; 
iflthese investigation* > 3 * the- current 
density, or in p^ of oxygenset free 

by the current. "V The investigations of Flade furnish 
evidence against the oxide theory, since, as Fredenhagen 
ha* pointed out, the activation and passivation potentials 
must coincide if oxides are formed' On the other hand, 
thtf results in question-can readily be accounted for on- the 
baais of the hydrogen theory. When iron is rendered 
passive by anodic p< 5 ari»ation, the oxygen combines with 
the bydfogendiffusfog through the iron tfos#da the surface 
andthusretards solution of the metal. The iron remains 
passive as long as the oxygen ts being liberated freely. As 
the amount of oxygen liberated falls off with diminishing L 
current density a point is reached when it is no longer 
sufficient to combine with all the hydrogen. The iron 
becomes active at one 1 point; hydrogen is immediately set 
free at this point, neighbouring regions become active as 
U consequence of local currents, and thus the whole surface 
becomes active with explosive rapidity. When the 
attempt is now made to reverse the condition of the metal, 
considerable resistance is met with on account of the 
considerable content of hydrogen arid its high absorptive 
power for this gas. As the rate of liberation of oxygen 
increases, the potential gradually becomes more positive : 
(nobler), the metal becoming passive at certain points: at 
other points solutionof the metal proceeds and the evolved 
hydrogen tends to remove the passivity. As the current 
density" and the rionsequent liberation Of oxygen are further 
increased, more and raoreofthe metal is rendered passive* 
until a point is ultimately reached at which the tendency 
to activity is overcome rind the whole of the metal.becomes 
passive. This, change, cannot: proceed with the same 
rapidity as the copverse one, oh account of the strongly 
m fteiide'pcy ^irOn :to rpmain active, and it is there-: 
fore hot to be miticipated that the activation and passiva-; 
tiori potential will coincide—a conclusion fully confirmed 
by experiment. ■' - v / ,'* 1 . • 4 

The behaviour of chromium is the converse of that of 
iron, the active condition in'thls case being the normal. ; 
Corresponding with this the transition point ydth evolution 
of hydrogen is quite sharp, 

; '■ '1 " 4, The Effect of Polishing. v . ■ : . 

, Although tim results of Flade .and those subsequently 
obtained in the Munster laboratory can be explained ori 
the hydrogen theory, they do not constitute, a conclusive 
proof of th^ validity of -that theory. The results described 
below allow, in my opinion, of a definite decision between 
the two theories. ' ’ *' / - -/ 

The guiding principle 1 in these investigations ip as 
follows: According to Muthmsum and • Frauenberger 
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(Siixungsber. Kgt. Bdyr r Akad., 1994* xxiv*, 201) passivity 
is brought about by the presence of oxygen dissolved in,, 
the metal. Flade accepts this view only as regards the : 
action of air in causing passivity; all other passivity 
phenomena are ascribed to the formation of oxide films on 
the metal. On either of these assumptions any metal the 
surface of which, is cleaned in the entire absence of. 
oxygen mnst be active, whilst according to the hydrogen 
theory it is to be anticipated that iron, which always con¬ 
tains hydrogen, would be active, and chromium arid , 

; nickel, which do not contain hydrogen, would become 
passive. , f ./ ' ^ - 

In order to test these conclusions an apparatus was 
constructed in which the metals could be subjected to 
: friction in an atmosphere of hydrbgepor ni trogen. and the 
pqtehtialsthen determined at .once. The gases write very 
1 carefully p^tified. and afr- waa cbziripletely ’ excluded. M ’ 
was found that ^heA si^jected .to friction $n hydrogen, 
chromium and mc^eTbecame iither: foorb positive'{nobler} 
baC rbmamed- cpmpletely ; These results show ; 

conclusively that metals may remain passive in the " 
absence .of oxygen, under circumstances iri which tit* for- 
matidri of an oxide film is impossible—results which 
cannot he reconcUed with the oxide theory. Thesrnall : 
differences of potential observed when metals are sub¬ 
jected to friction in different gases are due to adhering 
layers of gas. Iron, on the other hand, was always found 
to he active even in neutral solutions of ferrous sulphate : 
it is naturaliy a less noble metal than chromium or nickel, 
add, as the investigations of Belloc (Ann.Chim, Phys., 
1909, xviii.) and others have shown, always contains con¬ 
siderable amounts of hydrogen. ' / ” ; ^ . £ 

5« Effect of a Hydrogen Charge on the Potential and - 
“ : - , Activity of a Metal. ^ 

In the foregoing sections it has been proved that metals , 
which contain no alloy until oxygen and are free from 
coatings of oxide can retain the passive conditio*, but in 
order to show the validity of the hydrogen theory it is 
farther necessary to prove that dissolved hydrogen tan 
transform metals from the passive to the active form. For 
this purpose metals prepared by electrolytic methods and 
therefore containing hydrogen were examined ; and, 
further, hydrogen was liberated at a point and conveyed 
by diffusion to other passive portions of the surface, under 
which circumstances the passive portions regained their. 

| activity. - ,> ' - 

* As already mentioned, ordinary iron is active in 'ferrous 
sulphate solution, probably owing to the large proportion 
of hydrogen it contains.. Electrolytic iron is also active ’*■ 
under, these conditions, showing a less noble potential 
than ordinary iron., The potential ± - o s fifi volt found 
by Muthnaann and Frauenberger {loc. cit.), is, as shown by 
Richards and Behr, too high; it represents the potential a . 
iron supersaturated with hydrogen. The value ek o’423f, 
volt obtained by us in good agreement with, that given bya 
Richards and Behr,, is also that , of a metal containing 
hydrogen., Muthraann and Frauenberger found, that the 
potential can be made mbre negative {less noble) by 
adding more hydrogen, and it seems plausible to assume 
that by the withdrawal of hydrogen the potential will 
. become more positive, and that finally the foetal will „ 
become passive. These conclusions’cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily tested experimentally, as the amount of hydrogen 
in iron in any given, case is not known and the gas cannot 
be completely removed from the metal. f 

* The matter can, however, hr tested in the case of 
nickel and of chromium.. Ordinary nickel in nickel 
sulphate and chromium in dilute sulphuric acid are com-;, 
pie tely passive. On the other hand, electrolytic nickel 
and chromium, which are both, highly charged with hy 
drogen, are active and go into solution with evolution of 
hydrogen. (According toCarveth arid Curry, yourn. Phy*. 
Chem 1903, ix„ 353, electrolytic,chromium contains 250 
times its volume or hydrogen)* If chromium is deposited 
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electrolyticaUy on a sample of the same metal prepared 
■ by the. Goldschmidt process, and which is quite inactive* 
the latter under the influence of the hydrogen also dis¬ 
solves in dilate sulphuric acid. His results are in entire 
agreement with those of Hittorf, who showed that even 
the minute trace of hydrogen liberated at a chromium 
electrode by making it a cathode for a moment renders the 
metal Active. In my investigations just described the 
hydrogen which starts the. reaction is contained in the 
electrolytic iron* The phenomena just described, at least 
as tar as chromium and nickel are concerned, must be re¬ 
garded as " experiments cruets” in favour of the hydrogen 
; theory* When the metals are prepared electrolyticaUy or 
by reduction at a high temperature and subsequent rubbing 
, in an atmosphere of hydrogen, they differ only in electro- 
s chetaical behaviour and in the extent to which they are 
Charged w^th hydrogen.. The assumption that these two 
factors are in casual connection cannot be avoided, 

. especially as the possibility of the formation of oxides or 
alloys with oxygen isexcluded. 

v t^ experiments. with iron are* however, not decisive, 
since it always remained active. The following investiga- 
;iio«a, Supply the evidence required. 

fr l' ’ {Xabe continned). r '% 


'' . '■ -■ 1 THS, V „ 

MANUFACTURE OF. H YDROGENT^dKlBAifLOONS. 

Portable Plants for Military Use, .■ f . 

The process recently made in developing balloons and 
airships for military and other uses has caused increased 
attention to be paid to methods for producing hydrogen 
gas in large quantities and in a sufficiently pure state. Of 
lire Urn extensive use of airships in some countries as a 
part of the army outfit has led to a search for suitable 
hydf ^sa producing plants especially adapted for military 
use. Fixed hydrogen plants are of course useful in con¬ 
nection with aeronautic establishments and army centres, 
bat .what is especially valuable now is a portable Outfit; 
hy the-adoption of a hydrogen plant mounted upon railroad 
cars it will be seen that the effective work of an airship 
Will beat once increased. Similarly the gas from such a 
movable plant can be used in different industries developed 
within the last few years, such as electric welding of plates 
or bars, and.similar work, for which a considerable amount 
of hydrogen is needed at present, also for cutting plate 
iron oy the hydrogen blowpipe, -. 

The hydrogen-producing methods used mainly up to 
how ate. purely chemical, electrolytic, or regeneration 
processes, but all have their disadvantages as compared 
, with the oil-gas method* Ip some cases the first cost or 
operativeexpensesare. highland mothers the gas needs 
to hei prodwad on the spot Where hydraulic or other cheap 
electric power can be employed. Or in other cases where a 
: water-gas plant can be installed- to advantage. Some 
processes ao not give;, a pure enough hydrogen; for ex¬ 
ample* the gas for use in. airships. must bo free, from 
chlorine,*for chlorine attacks the balloon envelope. ] 
. tp tkehew^German hydrbgei process devised! 

by Bndmr and Woiter,the gas can be produced in any 
suitable place, and the plant occupies but a small space, 
with a very cheap produetmn, , At the same time the. 
compact shape of the apparatus makes it very well adapted 
for mounting upon cars ab as to give a portable plant for 
airships* The gas which is produced in this apparatus 
has only a small percentage of nitrogen and has a specific 
gravity of 0*087 to The operation is based upon 

the use of crude oil to produce the gas, or the producer 
made to work on,benzene, refined oil, benzoyl, and 
like* Heating is done by the use pf coke as a general 
although this can be replaced, by; charcoal. The 
n P on tom railroad cars, the first of which 
WW S** producer layout, while the second has the 
- \ ' ' ■ - ■ 


remainder of the plant, including the cooler, scrubber, and 
other purifying devices. 

The main apparatus on the front car consists of a pair 
of gas producers. Each of these has a heavy plate iron 
casing, which is lined , with fire-brick. To remove slag 
and ash there are two doors In the front which are kept 
closed while the gas is being produced. On the top of the 
apparatus is a hopper for use in feeding in the coke. At 
the bottom of the producer are good-sized pipes which 
bring in the air-blast from the blowing chamber. The 
first of the two producers also has an oil. spray for intro¬ 
ducing the oif at the top part* The producer is filled up 
with coke, and hot ah is sent in at the bottom, coming 
from a steam turbine driven, blast-fan, this being worked 
by the steam from the locomotive* If need be, the blast- 
fan can also be driven by a gasoline mptor or crude oil ,, 
engine of the usual kind in the case of the portable plant,; 
or with a stationary plant a gas engine;electric motbr^ or ; 
any suitable mechanical drive can.be used. ' \ i ,Y/.-, Vl 
Gil for the spray is supplied bya suitaWe oil pump, 
which feeds from a large tank on fob'car. It Is necessary : 
to heat this oil before feeding it into the producer, and the 
steam from, the turbine is brought to the tank for this / 
\ purpose, so that the heating t* economically done. At the 
start of foe apparatus both producers are filled with coke 
and fired up. By the use of the hot-air blast the coke is 
brought to a white heat, and during this time the coke 
gases are carried off , through foe opened top cover and . 
escape into the air through the" plate iron chimney. The 
blast is now stopped and foe top cover closed down, where-] 
upon the oil spray is set working, and the oil is trans- , 
formed Into oil-gas, this being obliged to pass, through the 
heated coke of foe two generators in succession.' In this 
way all foe light as well as heavy hydrocarbons are decom¬ 
posed, and the result is a high grade of hydrogen gas 
containing from go to g& per cent pure hydrogen. , Before/ 
the producer is actually working to deliver the pure gas * 
to tbe rest of the apparatus, care fs taken to evacuate foe 

f as which was already contained in the producers, and the 
rst part of the newly produced hydrogen is showed to, 
escape by a special valve which is fitted on for this purpose,: 
according to a patented method; During the usual working 
of theprodheers foe passage of the gaees through; the^ot 
mass Of coke causes foe temperature of foe coketo btjfce 
eventually lowered, ~?r A whenit coolsdown frtlmrs fipfjfr 
point no. more gas Will be-generated. When thik W foe / 
case the oil feed is stopped, and foe hpfcajr blast again ,, 
turned off so as to fire up. the ieoke mass as Wats done in 
foe first place* Then .the; dfl sprayis turned on and the : 
process repeated. Thus foe mfefood is an intermittent one,, 
and. consists in an alternate operation of the oil spray and 
hot blast. Firing up , foe coke by foe blast usually takes 
two or three minutes during foe run, that is, when foe 
coke is still hot, then the gas production lasts Tor about 
twenty minutes, and so on. 

From foe second producer the gas goes by good sized 
piping into a device which is provided with a water seal in 
order; to prevent a back flow of gas during foe period 
when foe hot-air blast goes through the producer. Care is 
taken in all cases to keep foe hydrogen from becoming .. 
mixed with air. The gas then passes into the second car 
> by means of coupled piping. On foe front,end of the car 
is mounted a well designed scrubber, which is designed 
with water flow so as to clear the gas of all mechanical 
impurities such as ash or soot. The scrubber consists of a j 
plate iron case, which is filled up with tbe washing ele¬ 
ments of patented make up,.a water flow being introduced 
at the top, while foe gas comes in at the bottom of foe 
scrubber. Means are provided for effectively dividing up 
foe gas flow in small streams so that it comes into as good 
contact as possible with foe water. 

Next foe gas comes into a cleaner which works on a 
dry process, and is designed to remove any sulphur com- ~ 
pounds contained in the gas. The gas is now sufficiently 
pure for many industrial purposes, as may be seen from 
foe following analysis:— 
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. The specific gravity of the gas is about o*io. Next, th$ 
gas is freed from moisture by sending it through a sul¬ 
phuric acid dryer, and lastly it passes through a heating 
furnace for removing the carbon monoxide, the furnace 
being heated by oil-gas. Then the gas goes to a cooler, 
which is built together with the first-mentioned scrubber. 
Analysis is then as follows *.— , , * 1 

Perceat 1 

1 CO2|0|CH^ •*. (;p -I**" * “ ' >^"0* r, * v 

- , CO .,/■ .. ./.vi, 1 0*4. 

H . • T **; *** 7 ; - r v a 

N •«, , l -,*^1 *,« % 1 "j 'j „ 'j, 

/ Specific gravity W o'oSy tb o ogte. v ' ^ ■.j 

Firing up takes one. to two hours, and the plant can run 
for5haWths'^4^t*^:^e^hg< but! two mem -Theplaat 
follows the ;adtshsp^ and riitfaw supplies it direct ory where 
"toq.; far bft bV a ape<$ti outfit; provided with steel gas 
bottles. To this end a third car can contain a compressor 
plant for charging ?th# bottles. —-.Abridged from the 
Scientific Amrtcm, cix., No.24. ? >'• t.- 


- V! the scientific week. : ; , 1 ■ 

{From Qur Own Paris Correspondent ).. 

"'/ The EfiJfUVKNESCBNCB OF THE POTATO. - V./, 

The potato is a plant grown old and weakened by four 
hundred years of unaexed reproduction; it is the same 
plant that has been propagated for several centuries by the 
muftipHcation of its tubercles by slips or cuttings. How 
can fixe potato be rejuvenated ? M.Sartory, Doctor of 
/Science, of Nancyv and MM. Gralift and Thiebaut have 
examined this problem. In the name of these three 
scholars, M. Guignard, Professor of the Higher School of 
Pharmacy, has presented to the Academy of Sciences a 
paper, in which they show that edible tubercles Can be 
obtained from the cultivated seed of the potato. How¬ 
ever, this can only be arrived at by the help of certain 
fungi of the soil, which fix on to the plant and provoke 
the formation of the tubercles. In the spring of igi2, M. 
Sartory and his collaborators obtained from sowings, sixty 
plants which all bore tubercles in a greater or less number, 
the average size of which was about that of a walnut* 
Some of these potatoes, weighed as much as 150 grms. 
Those that were m * a good condition were able to be pre¬ 
served and planted in 1913- They all produced vigorous 
plants free from disease. The hew race is quite free from 
aft ihiperfoction, wbereas the neighbouring potatoes were 
more or less attacked by various diseases. The putting 
Into practice of this method of culture potatoes by 
sowing wfll allowof the rapid regeneration of: this precious 
tubercle; -at the same time by crossings andselections it 
will be possible to obtain varieties presenting qualities 
desirable from an alimentary as well as from an industrial 
point of view. This discovery may have very important 
economical consequences. . : ^ ’ v. ; 

, The Birtch or Tubercles. ■; t yry ' 
To complete the paper presented byM.Guignard, Dr. 
Roux, Director of the Pasteur Institute, has informed the 
Academy of an interesting study by M. Magron, which 
shows that tuberisation takes place in the sown potato, 
thanks to a microscopic fungus belonging to the family 
of macors, and which is moreover the parasite ofthe 
bitter-sweet* The tubercles are born onlyif these fungi 
penetrate into, the prolongations of the subterranean roots 


of the potato. The tuhensation is then thus caused by 
parasitism• The same facts are to be observed; in orchids 
that can only be propagated by symbiosis. Fresh researches 
still kept secret will shortly revolutionise the culture of 
these precious and rare Sowers. . 

Bitterness, op Burgundy Wises. 

Certain of the finer quality wines of Burgundy have 
from time to time an inexplicable bitter taste, which is : 
very disagreeable to connoisseurs and lovers' of good, wine. 
The origin of this bitterness had always remained unknown; 

A Professor of the Faculty of 3 cienc,e of Dijon has just 
made a most, curious discovery concerning this fact. In a 
communication presented to the Academy by Prof.Armatxd 
Gautier, M * Voisinet sbows that m drinkable waters there 
existsa microbe thatppssesses the property of dehydrating 
glycerin apd giving acrolein, which becoming resinous 
.produces/ .the' bitter ihat is ^90 ’dangrirofcs for the fine v 
Burgundy wines. If this new fetmeUt pf M. Vbisiriet ii, 
as he proves it to, be, idcntical Vvith fisat trf tfie bitterness 
of these fine wines, it is ea^ to understand that it suffices 
to wash the bottles with spring water tb introdhcc Into 
those bottles tbe ferment that modifies fio unfortunately, 
alfiiongb only .temporarily, fixe taste of ■ these,, s&petior . 
quality Burgundies. \ / 

, A New Indicator of Fire-damp. 

Fire-damp or coal-dust produce, terrible catastrbphies in; 
mines. This carburetted hydrogen is inofiensive as long 
as it is only present in the mine in small quantities; but 
When the amount contained in the atmosphere exceeds the 
explosive limit, that is to say, 5*5 per cent, the mintr’slife 
is in danger if this explosive mixture should take fife. 
Safety lamps, those lamps of gauze,wire invented by the 
English chemist Davy, have prevented many accidents, 
These lamps, which to-day are but little, used on account 
of the weak light they give, may be employed as indicators, 
of possible explosions. A ; practised eye, when the wick is 
lowered and when surrounded by a fire-damp atmosphere, 
can perceive a luminous halo, which becomes notably 
dearer and stronger as the explosive limit approaches^ 
When large quantities of unbreatheable gas arrive the lamp 
goes out. And yet inany have tried to discover indicators 
or wamersof carburetted hydrogen freed from all possi¬ 
bility of accidental Inflammation. ' Two savants^ Prof. 
Haber and. Dr. Deiser, have just discovered an Indicator 
which no longer addresses itself tb the eye hut to the par, 
which organ acquires a great acuteness in fixe silence,of 
the. mine. They have imagined a whistle for fire-damp 
mines. It is a wire cylinder 25 cm. long arid, 5 cm. in - 
diameter, formed by two Whistles wtfix closed Ups, which 
are tu unison, for one gas, and which are worked and 
pat in movement by the same current. One of, these 
whistles is filled with pure air* . The tube of the other,, 
whistle is filled with thO air of the .mine. When the ap¬ 
paratus is made to act, if the air of the mine is pure Cnly 
one sound is heard. If the gas of the. whistle contains x. 
pet cent of methane, it is easy to hear two beats per, 
second. When the quantity of methane' increases. the 
beats augment rftp?dfy^and' in the neighbourhood of the 
explosive limit this phenomenon Is trandormed into a 
veritable trill* These differences of sound are easily per¬ 
ceived, and in the galleries of fixe mine they are still quite 
clear at a distance of 100 metres. 


Catalytic Etherification in Aqueofia Solution of 
Primary . Alcohols of the Series C*H£*4a0. — F. 
Bodronx.—Formic, acetic, and propionic, acids can be 
etherified by primary alcohols of the series C»Ha«+aO by 
distilling, in. presence of a small quantity of catalyst, a 
mixture of the acid and alcohol diluted with a. large quan¬ 
tity of water. The author hasobtained a,good yield of 
ethyl phenylatetate by mixing equal Weights of phenyl- 
acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, and hydrochloric mM.—Comptes 
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, 3x3. «The Optical Rotatory Power of Derivatives of 
Succinic Acid in Aqueous Solutions of Inorganic Salts,” 
Paiti. By George William Clough, 

The specific rotations at d -tartaric .acid; methyl 
d-taxtrat*, ethyl d-tartrate, and' d-U*tramitfe respectively 
haye been measured at various temperatures in aqueous 
solutions ot sodiaro arul barium haloids. Thevalues 
-iafelwnyd'i'/ate ;ln all leases lower j than those for: the 
■ corresponding^ aqueous solutions. The results'were dis> 
'Sau&SBAtzainMe point of view of Armstrongs and Walker’s 
j Soy. Soft i A, ixxxviu., 388). . . „ f A ' ^ 

A 314/ u Derivatives oj a-xylent. Part VL $*BroihO‘ 0-3- 
^knoLV. *By Arthur,;Wiluam Crossly* 

^BrOtna a^xylenol hah h«*(n synthesised : hy a series of 
/ reactions'^iudfcated hy theioliav^ng forinnj» irf^ f, - ■ 






-% ; m* 

It crystallises from light petroleum (b- p. 40—60°) in 
radiating clusters of glistening needles, melting at 84V 
/ amf is identical with the bromoxylenpl, of similar melting 
point, obtained by the action of phosphorus pentabromide 
on disaethyldihydroresorcin {Trans.* zQ 03, Ixxxiii., 128). 

Tbe&wrpyi derivative crystallises in rhombic plates; 
melting at qS 0 , and the a-nitrobensoyl derivative separates I 
/{tom alcohol in transparent needles, melting at r2$*. v ! 

355; _ u The Condensation .of : Chloral , Hydrate and, 

1 Cne&tMid*?* > By Noel Guilbery Stevenson Copm 
and Arthur Walsh Titherley. r ,, “V *'■ ; 

The two derivatives obtained by JacolwonH(d»«fl/m, 
1871; ; e!vii«, 246) In the condensation between chloral 
hydrate apd Carbamide are 8 -trkhlora-a-hydrQxy ethyl- 
carbamide, CCH f <H{PH):NH;CO^Ha {Uy >Rnd 

,'v ; , ^ 

ormedby m >! KeveK^'^Uhft0^ whenever the 
reactants are 'present in equimolecular proportion in 
aqueem^mintioit; with concentrated solutions the com- 5 
p^fUgreatiy predominate*; unless a mineral acid 

WiW one nwlecnlar ptoportiqn of chloral. hydrate acfsi' on ] 
jcftrbasnde,r however, the ionhatioh of the com- 
HgLy U pcevented, unless a mineral Reid is\prefceot;. 

thloral hydrate 
water. Thus, 10 50 pet' 
Cent aqwnSs jlhl^oD at _^q v ^tnchh^o-^hydrmjyethy^ 
carbanude sufier* decomposition to the indent 0} about 50: 
per Jceot m an, boor;; The mhdum wto:seba*ater In 
codmg cqntaias ahout 70 her eent of compound (L) and 
30 per cent of compound (II.)"7? 

?k In the reversible system V 
Water -f fi-tricblmo-a-hydroxyethylcarbamide -7^ 

~ chloral hydrate 4-cathaaide, 

'■#*&** equffibrimn is virtually never reached, owing to 
formation of di{d-trichloro-a-hydroxyethyl)- 
m TOtchj being nearly insoluble, separates out; A 


fi-Tricklorcethylidenecarbamide , CCl3*CH:N*CO*N Ha 
(m. p. 234*), is readily obtained from /8-trichloro-o- 
hydroxyethylcarbamide by the action of acetic anhydride 
on its solution in alkali. : S f ’ S ;1 

Trichloroethylidenedicarbamide, previously obtained by 
Pinner and Li/schutz {Per., 1887; xx., 2346} from 
cbloralcyanohydrin. and carbamide, is prodneed slowly 
when /8-tiichloro-a-hydroxyethylcarbamide is heated, at 
ioo° with carbamide and acetic anhydride. , 

3ifi. “ The Action, tf Amino-acid Esters on Ethyl 
DiearboxygluiaconaU ”4 By Stanley Isaac Le vy. .. , 

The reaction between ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate. and „ 
organic derivatives of ammonia, which has been investi¬ 
gated by Ruhemann and his pupils, has now been extended 
to a-amino-acid esters. It has been found to apply! 

' generally to compounds of this class*, and derivatives have 
been prepared from thoesters of glycine, alanine, amino- 
butyric and aminoisobutyric acids, and leucine. ^With the 
exception of -the.first member of the seriea/^fftyf 
glycylmethylenemalonaU,C02^ i CH^H 1 QHiC(C02%ty^ i )) - 
which is a colourless solid, these qompbunda are yuilow, 
viscous oils; in chemical behaviour they closely resemble 
ethyl aminomethylenemalonate. Thu$ they are easily 
decomposed by acids or alkalis, and are notredneed by ' ‘ 
tbe zinc-copper couple; when heated with aniline, they 
yield the monoanilide of etbyl anirmomethyleiiemalonate. ' 

' 317* “ The Relationship between tka Absorption Spectra 
and the Constitution of Ketones and their Derivatives w ; 
(Part I.). By ^GEORGE Gejrald Henoerson, James 
Alexander Russell Henderson,' and ISidor Morris 
Heilbron. V ■' “' f 

The authors have re-examined the absorption spectra Of -- \ 
a series of carefully purified aliphatic ketones, and have 
found that the characteristic absorption hand of acetone m 
shown by ail these compounds, and that the persistence of 
the band is in each case fully equal to that of ,the acetone - > 
band. ■ 

In order to account for these and other facta the ambora r ‘ 
suggest that the selective absorption pf ketones is due to;;, 
intramolecular vibratjona caused by the momentary forma- r , 
tion of unstable ring systemstbrough the agency of free! - 
“ partial valencies,” which, under certain conditions, make 
their appearance on the atoms of the carbonyl gtbup. - 

3*8. “ Note on Purpurogallin * : By Aaf ritfft ; 

Perkin, • j ■.■*; >'• si, \ r ' ‘ \[y , r ? ^ 

In view of the faet that the author hae been engaged for 
a longltirbe vinth the r -atad^; of ; qnd,’ 

Steven, Trans. 3 1903, Ixxxlii., 192; ipdfij hxxix*, 80a 
Ai G. and F. M. Perkin,; lUd„ 3^904, lxxxy., 24311^08, 
xcvii.,1186; A. G. Perkin, Proc., igojvxxi., ^11; Trans., j 
1912, cl; 80^; 1913, ciii., 66i), the recent .paper of 
Nierenstein and; % Spters {Ber., 1913, xlvi., 3151) require^ : 
comment. Thesq authors, who have repeated the earlier ' 
work of Perkin and^ Steven (toe. cit.}, already partly con¬ 
firmed by ‘Heraig ‘{Monatsh., xgio, xxxi., 79g)," with 
identical resnlt/claim; tot have established the presence of 1 
four hydroxyls in this compound, notwithstanding the fact.. 
that, tetra-acetylpurpurogahin, morioacetylpurpurogallm 
trimethyl ether (lor. cit., 1903), and purpurogallin tetra- 
methyl ether {loc. cit., 1905) have been prepared. Although 
acetylpurpurogttllin was described as yellow by Nietaki 
and Sfemmanri {Ber., 1887, xx., 1277) and Perkin and 
Steven \loc< cit.), Herzig isolated this compound in- the 
colourless condition, whereas Nierenstein and Spiers can ; 
only prepare an orange-yellow product. A cbldUrtess, 
substance can, however,easily.he.obtained by crystallising, 
from benzene; with animal charcoal, although in the 
author^ experience this purification, is much more drfificult. 
to effect with acetic acid or, alcohol. It is interesting to 
note that no distinction, in melting-point can be observed , 
between the yellow and colourless preparations, from - 
which it appears possible that the pure acetyl compounds • 
exist in two forms. .This purpurogallin, regenerated from 
the latter variety, on reacetylation, With acetic^ anhydride' < 
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; andvyyridine yielda tbt usual yellow product, which shows 
the same behaviour with solvents. ^ 

Niereoafein and Spiers refer also to. the compound 
C6H 4 03(?), first prepared by the oxidation of pyrogallolby 
means or woamyl. nitrite \loc. cit. f 1006), but more 
recently by means of ^-benzoquinone (lac. cit ., 1913), 
Which yields purpurogamn among other products when 
digested with boiling' water. By the ^-benzoquinone 
method (aogrms.of pyiogallol, 6 grms. of /-ben2oquinone, 
and 25 qc. of absolute alcohol), the yield of 0*5r grm., 

. although larger than that, given by imamyl nitrite 
(0*27 grm.}, is so small that jn the hope of the discovery 
of a better process which, however, has not been forth- 
coming, the author until .recently hesitated to prepare a 
quantity of the material by these, expensive methods. 

' Although it suggested itself aspossibtefoat the production 
of 'this compound from py rogalfol was; in reality due to 
r the .presence of traces', ofasecond compGmnd 7 in this suh- 
s ttaqce; this seew£ hot fo\]be' 

vfoen submitted to foe.actjcfoof sine dust , and dilute acid, j 
. htilf foaefoihfoh J ^|dbhr'^«qf r ,ihd(Ua Whereas" 1 

- the-" constitution * at ’ first - preferred for the, 1 compound 
' CfiHiQtt/n; ;was /that -;;-oK' a"* /hydrox^o : benzoquinonei 
" ■ Wfoffotter; and rfefler 'h%4r 2180) consider 

■ & ;progteSs< 

. .. . _alluded to 

*'*r in foehsirH 



OH ’ OH- 

1—0-7—D 1 — -L, 


Niereosfeia and Spiers have again examined the pro¬ 
duct of the distillation of parparogallin With zinc dust, ‘J 
although Nietzki and Steinraann and also Perkin and 
, Steven obtained naptbalene thereby, and it has been very 
recently ,sbpwn that, by the reduction of purpoxogallone 
i both ^haph&ol and 2:3-dihydroxynaphthalene can be 
produced. If purpurogallin, as now seems probable, is 
In reality a naphthalene derivative, the simple expression ] 
CioH 4 (OE} 4 c6 is only available for it. In, such a case 
• it has suggested itself to the author among other con* : 

1 -V , C;Ch-oh 

siderations that the o-quinonoid grouping, I.,.; 

- y ' ' ;- ' r C :0 /, «. 

is present, because the Isomeric purpurogaUone derived 
. from it by the action of alkali at a high temperature, 
which has the properties of a trihydroxynapbthalene- 
carboxylic acid, can thus be regarded as a product of 
simultaneous oxidation and reduction. Such a grouping 
would alsoaceount for the comparative resistance of the 
fourth hydroxyl in pUrpurogalUn to methylation, and 
again, the formation of the colourless acetyl and letra- 
i: ;: methyl derivatives could be explafoed on the assumption 
fo Jfoe^lAotdnddQ</'fiydfoiy aldehydic 

;r 1,1 : cm* 

condition. A formula involving the grouping J - 

-. : Pi ; /: - f, ■; , ; C:0 

also suggests itself, and these points are mentinned here 
Jn that foework on which the author is now engaged, and 
. which consists mainly of a, study of the oxidation of the 
purpurogallin methyl ethers, involving as it dobs foe pre¬ 
paration of large quantities of material, will occupy a 


considerable time. 


^ ' 


By Julius Breut 


3*9- . , 

abd Hewry Pbrkin, jum 

A detailed description of work of which ; a preliminary 
account has already appeared (Pw„ 1912, xxviii.,56). 


320. «the Action of Hydrogen Peroxide m . the Sodium : 
Alkyl Thiosulphates” By DougLasFrank Twiss. 

Dibenzyl diselenide has been submitted to oxidation 
{both electrolytic and by hydrogen peroxide) In the hope 
of producing compounds of the selenoride, selendne, or 
selenonium salt class; {compare Fichtet and Sjfistedt, 
Ber.y 1910, xliil., 3422), but the result of such treatment . 
was to eliminate the selenium from the molecule either in 
foe free state or as selemous acid. ; 

In consequence Of the lack of success attendant on • 
experiments in this direction, the effect of oxidation of 
sodium or potassium alkyl selenosulphates was considered, 
as a possible process for the achievement of the desired 
end. The action of „ hydrogen, peroxide, was; therefore r 
first tried with sodium alkyl tbiosulpbates, when it was * 
found that; In; acid' solution this process gives rise tp J 
expeUent yields of the cqrrespqndihg disulphides even at ' 
the ordinary tempwatufo;;; Dibenzyl, di o-iutrobenxyl, : v 
andr^srillsri'difeialf^lSss were pxepared in ; 
dlris , manribr. ^^^dkr';;^fiar^v : tr^w'tnwht,'' potassrdm 
Q-.mtrobensryl seleriosulphate produced di-o-nittobenzyl : , 
;1 diselenide. » *,■/, VJ.yi v 1 ^| ’%, - L % , ■ 1 

y&i. SyHthesis 0/ dV und l*Sylvesir*He.» &y Walter 
: Nosjcak Howarth and William Hesry PBRXiNVjan-; 

A detailed description of Work of which a preliminary 
account has appeared (Proc. t igio, xxvi., 97; 1913, xxix.y 
2*3). ■. ; ' 

322. “Note onthe Configurations of the Optically Active 
Normal Secondary Alcohols.” By George William 
Clough. . ' \ ; ; ; 1 f ,;' r ' . 

Pickard and Kenyon have prepared ten optically active 
carbinols of the series CH 3 *CH(OH) R (the ^'methyl ” 
series), eight of foe series CH(CH 3 ) 2 *CH(OH)*B (the 
; tt Isopropyl’* . series), and ,, thirteen, of the; "series \ 
CaHs'CHfOH^R {foe: “ ttbyl” series). The simplest, 
carbinol of the “ methyl ** series and of foe “ ethyl “ series 
is methylethylcarbmol: Pickard and: Kenyon have made a 
comparison of the molecular rotatory powers of the dextro- - 
rotatory carbinols of the “ methyl ” and of the “ ethyl “ 
series, and have selected the dextrorotatory form of; 
methylethyIcarbinol for comparison with r the dextro¬ 
rotatory carbinols of both series; (Trans., 2911^ xtut., 45 5 . 
1912, c!., 620; 1913, ciii., 1923), 1 

Although it is impossible to ataie wifo certainty that the 
carbinols pbwessing the same sign Of rotation are con- • 
figuratively similar, it appears highly probable that in the 
case of the higher members of a series similarity of sign . 
does indicate similarity of configuration. The assumption 
may therefore be made (and the course of the curves for. 
the molecular rotations strongly supports this view) that 
in foe “methyl” series where R>CH 3 (that is, in all s 
cases), and in the ** ethyl “ series where R>G 2 H 5 , simi¬ 
larity of sigh of . rotation accompanies similarity of 
configuration. Moreover, if. the two series of carbinols, 
G%CH{OH):B and -CaH3’,CH(0H)-B, are compared, 
it appears exceedingly probable from a cbnsideratron o i. 
the: curves representing foe; molecular rotations,-in foe 
homogeneous state, m benXehe solurioh and "In ethyl- 
alcoholic solution respectively, that the higher dextro- . 
rotatory carbinols of the M methyl ” series are copfigu- 
ratively similar to foe dextrorotatory carbinols of the „ 
** St%i“ series. Thus, if R>C a H 5 , the corresponding 
dextrorotatory carbinols of the two- series may be 
configmatively reptefonted by foe formulae— „ . 

" CH ? ' , CaHj ; 

H<!l-OH ; H^-OH . 

; ;■ r ;• ’’ ■■■'.- ;i: •;« 

M Methyl^“wadm. ", fr Ethyl‘Vaeriei/ 

The simplest optically active members of the 
^“methyl* and 4 “>thyl n sede*: may? foerefore be 
represented by foe formula- , 
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CHj. 

HC-OH 

: 

Methyl 1 *- series. 


9 * H s 

HC-OH 

CHj 

d-" Ethyl” series. 


In other words* the simplest member of the 4 -“ methyl ” 
series is the optical antipode of the simplest member of the 
d-“ ethyl rt series. The assumption which has already 
been made that similarity of sign in the “methyl “* series 
always indicates similarity of configuration leads to the 
view that rf-methylethylcarbinol is the simplest optically 
active member of the methyl” series. Consequently, 
Imethyletbylcarbiqol is the first optically active member of 
the 4 -“ ethyl H series. We therefore Arrive at the apparent 
parkdoa, that! the simplest members of the two cdn- 
figuratively similar series are enahtiomorophic forms of the 
same substance.: ,.\ * '* v ,/ 

The earlier members of the 4 -“ methyl and ^-“etbyl ” 
s«ies may bfc represented thus: 


ch 3 ; 

— 'vCffc: 

I 

ch 3 

' - , CH, 

1 1 



HC-OH 

HC-OH 

a|oH 

: - ^Hs ;! 

'iCjRy, ^ 



"series. . 


CaHs 

CaH, ''' 

1 C 2 Hs 

HC-OH 

1 

. C2H5 / " 

HC-OH 

I' 

h&oh 

1 1 ', J ' 

HC-OH " 

l * 

gh 3 

VBs. . 

CsH> 



, Inactive, 

<£. ; 

, 

d -* 1 Ethyl” 

series/-V 

1 ' 


In the “ethyl ” series* for the first member K5CC2HJJ, 
for the second R*C^H 5 ^ whilst for the other members 
R>C 2 H5. It is therefore not surprising that there should 
fe a change of sign in the passage from the first to the 
Ithird member of 3 ns series. / , , ' - 

, The view here advanced is confirmed by reference to the 
curves of Pickard mid Kenyon (Trans., 1913, ciii., 1924* 
2926* 1929).,The carves in Figs. 1 and 2 for the molecular 
rotation^ oi the 4 -“ ethyl” series show a marked 
abnormality in the case bf the first member. If the value 
for Z-methylethylcarbinol is substituted for that of the 
d-carbuiol* the curves;exhibit mnch greater/regularity. 
Tbe curve (Fig. 4} for the 4 T “ methyl” series shows no 
abnormality in the first member* fori-metbyletbylcarbinol 
has the same configuration as the other 4 -carbtnob of this 


Attention may" also bp drawn to the values for the 
molecularfotation of the hydrogen phthalic esters of the 
dextorotatory carbtnois, CaHjrCHipH^R* in *'ethyl- 
alcoholic solution. The value for the rotation of the 
ester with ;R>CH 3 Js JMjn 4 -& 6 ; 5 a » with R - 
£M]r> +9*42°, whilst with, R-C^Hg, | M ! d +52*3°. It is 
evident that the value for,the ester cS Z-methylfethylcarbinol 
should be compared with those for the esters of the 
dextrot otatory cafbmols of the “ ethyl *V series {com- 
pare Fig. i, loc. tit.). 

The temperature-coefficients for the rotations of the two 
series of 4 -carbinols arc Xig-o of interest in this connexion. 
The specific rotations of the dextrorotatory alcohols of the 
1 methyl series (including 4 - metbylethylcarbinol) diminish 
with rise of temperature {Trans., 2911* xcix., 56), whereas 
the values for the dextrorotatory carbinols (up to ethyl-x- 
nonylcarbinol) increase with rise of temperature* with the 
exception of 4 -raethylethylcarbinol. If the view is 
accepted that /-methylethlycarbrnol is the first member of 
the 4 -“ethyl” series the temperature-rotation curves for 
the earlier members of this series are similar in character. 

. These considerations show the impossibility of expressing 
iflbu relative configurations of a series of optically active 
by the designations 4 and l. 


323. “ The Surface Tension of Mixtures . Part I. 
Mixtures of partly Miscible Liquids and the Influence of 
Solubility ” By Ralph Palliser Worley* 

Experiments were made with the object of throwing 
light on peculiarities noticed in the surface tensions of 
weak solutions of some liquids which are only partly 
miscible with water. 

The surface tension was measured by means of the 
capillary rise method, the liquids examined being aniline, 
phenol, and isobutyl alcohol. The decrease of the solu¬ 
bility of aniline in water produced by the addition of 
common salt had the effect of greatly lowering the surface 
tension, the final value being pot far above that of pure, 
aniline. In the case of aniline and phenol the, surf Ace 
tensions of some of the more concentrated solutions rose 
with increasing temperature, whilst the surface tensions 
of none bf the solutions, not even the weakest, :feU' 
normally, that is, similarly to that of pure .liquid;; Pi* 
the other hand, the surface tension of all soiatkms of 
isobntyl alcohol fell regularly. ~' V v -' 4 ! f > 

. This difference bf behaviour has been accounted for by 
the different behaviour exhibited towards water' with 
increase of temperature. Whereas the solubility of aniline 
and phenol increases with rise of temperature, the solu¬ 
bility of wobuty! alcohol decreases up to 75 0 , and then 
increases rapidly until the critical solution temperature is 
reached., These results point to the fact, therefore, that, 
the low surface tension of solutions of partly miscible liquids 
is due to the lack of solubility of the solute. The reason of 
this is that liquids when near their limit of solubility form 
solutions which are rather of the nature of colloidal than 
of trUe solutions. , , \ 

324. “ The Surface Tension of Mixtures . Part II, 
Mixtures of perfectly Miscible Liquids and the Relation 
between their Surface Tensions and Vapour Pressures” 
By Ralph Palliser Worley. 

A relation exists between the surface tension arid the 
' vapour pressure of a liquid. , The object of the present 
research was to find put whether in mixtures of liquids 
deviations from a general law governing vapour pressures 
were accompanied by corresponding deviations in the case 
of surface tensions. , V'" ..." r ’•! ■ ' ", - 

,/ The following mixtures were examined i—(t) Benzene 
and Ethylene Bichloride. —The surface tensions' were 
found to agree with those calculated from the admixture 
rule; So also do the vapour pressures agree with those 
calculated (Zawid&ki)., (2) Carbon Bisulphide ' and 
Acetone.—^ The surface tensions were found to be below 
the calculated values* and rise curve to tend towards a 
minimum. The vapbur pressures are much greater than 
those calculated,and the curve passes through* maximum. 
(3) Acetic Acid and Pyridine.—Tha surface tensions were 
much greater than those, calculated, and the curve tended 
towards a maximum value. The, vapour pressures are 
much below those calculated, and the curve forms a 
minimum* , - : ^ ’ 

It seems therefore that when a mixture obeys one ad¬ 
mixture rule it obeys the other also; when the surface 
tensions are greater than those calculated the vapour 
pressures are less, and vide versa. 

Additional proof was given by mixtures of benzene and 
carbon tetrachloride, and the homologous series of 
alcohols and water. 

From experiments with sulphur and carbon disulphide, 
it appears that the relations hold good for all mixtures; 

325. ** The Tauiomerisrh of Thioanilides.” By Percy 

May. ' ■ ~ 

Although the thioanilides are' usually represented as 
thioketones, R*NH-CS-R r , yet in,many respects they 
react as irainomercaptans, R*N:C( 3 H)*R\ The methyl 
derivatives corresponding,with both forms were prepared 
in the case of thiobetizanilide and thioacetanilide, andtheir 
absorption spectra were compared with those of the parent 
substances in the light of Thiele’s theory q£ “conjugated” 
onsaturated linkings. When thiobenxanilide was sub- 
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jectedfe the action of methylating agents in neutral 
solvents; the sulphur was eliminated as methyl sulphide. 

N -MethytthiobenxaniUde was obtained by the action of 
phosphorus sulphide oh methylbenzsnjlidej and crystal¬ 
lises front alcohol in small yellow cubes, melting at 
90—9XV 

S-Methyltkiobens anilide was obtained by the action of 
methyl sulphate on thiobenzanilide in alkaline solution, 
and crystallises from aqueous atcobol in colourless needles; 
melting at 63—64°. 

326. “The Determination of Viscosity . By Malcolm 
Percival Applebey. 

In reply to the criticism of Bingham {Trans., 1913, ciii., 
959), the author discussed the phenomena of flow in the 
Ostwald viscometer and the experimental cbnditions re- 
quisite for obtainiiigaccuratedetenninationsV ' v \ /C ’ 

327. “ Lead Cyanide™ • By ftfALiNi Mohan. Guria;' ' ] 

According to Bammelsbfctg (B.B.P. 139456} the com 1 

'pound PhfC^) a isformcd by * 

lead salt with aqueous hydrocyanic acid or a soluble 
cyanide, whereas Kngler {Annalen^ 1848, Ixvi., 63) states 
that a basic Salt, P^e^N)ai2| > bO,HaO, is formed by pre- 
ctmtation from an hmmbuiScab solution. . Jtappearsi 
;;howfeyer H tp be generally recognised that the precipitate 
formed by use interaction of cyanides and lead salts m 
aqueous solution varies in composition with the concentra¬ 
tion'of the splqtioUS ^employed; a fact which the author 
hascohiitmed. vJ' J//' ■’ ^ , 

"Lead cyanide wasdecomposed by.hydrogen sulphide, 
and the hydrogen cyanide was led intp Water through a, 
U tube containing lead cyanide. To remove any traces of 
hydrogen sulphide from the aqueous hydrocyanic acid, 
some lead cyanide was added to it, and tbe^oIuMOn 
. Shaken* A* no -trace*'of' hydrogen,sulphide was present 
no lead sulpide was formed ; but after filtering this solution 
it was fcnmd that it contained a considerable quantity of 
lead. It was evident that: lead cyanide, which is not 
appreciably soluble in cold water, is soluble in aqueous 
hydrocyanic acid, and it was expected that this solution 
wpuld, on evaporation, deposit pure lead cyanide free from 


j About 250 cc. of a; 5 per cent solution Of hydrocyanic 
acid were heated to boiling with a small quantity of pre¬ 
cipitated lead cyanide under reflux. After about half-an- 
hour the solution was Altered and allowed to evaporate 
slowly m a desiccator. The .deep yellow needle-shaped 
crystals which separated were collected and dried in a 
vacuum. ■ ■, r ' ^ 

Lead cyanide, even when powdered, appears to be un- 
^attacked by concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids in the 
cold. On adding Water to a crystal, the insoluble oxy- 
cyabide is for tried, and the water becomes cloudy. 

, A weighed quantity of the substance was heated for 
some hours to 120° ; mere was no Iobs in weight. 

For theestimation of Cyanogen* and lead s weighed, 
quantity of the substance was heated in a water-bath in a 
sealed tube wlth a weighed excess of silver nitrate and a 


rind weighed as silver chloride Which served as a check on 
the Weight of the Silver cyanide. Finally the filtrate Was. 
evaporated with sulphuric acid, and the* lead sulphate 
weighed. Two different samples were analysed ;— : 

I. 0*1638 gave 0*1883 AgCN and' 0*2137 PbS0 4 , 
CN ^ 19*90; Pb*»79*42. * 

IX. 0*2272 gave 0*2346 AgCN . and 0*2638 PbSp 4 , 
CN^ao*6o;Fb« 79*32. > 

Pb(GN)a requires CN -20*07 ; Pb—79*92 per cent, 

“ The crystals consisted therefore of lead cyanide having 
the fbrmnlaPb(CN)z^ . 

„ 328. “ Contributions to the Theory of Solutions. ; The 
Intermiscibility of Liquids.” By John Holmes. r 
The relative solubilities ofliquids have been correlated 
with their molecular volumes as ascertained by a method 


(previously described) based oh the deviations observed in 
the additive relations of mixtures ofliquids., 

On the assumption that a pure liquid consists of a col¬ 
lection of like spherical molecules, it is deduced that any 
liquids, the molecular spheres of which have equal radii, 
should be miscible in all proportions. In binary mixtures 
this mutual miscibility continues until the ratio of the 
respective radii reaches 1*618, when the border line of , 
partial miscibility is reached. When the ratio is greater 
than this value, the mixture separates into layers, in each 
of which the distribution of molecules Is dependent on the 
further change in this ratio until it reaches 2*414, beyond 
which the liquids should he immiscible. - 
The curves of volume change calculated from densities 
available for varioasmixtures of liquids have been drawn,', 
and the molecular, volume'll deduced froth theascertained 
complexities are co^amdwiththoserequiredtheoretically* 
on the above hypothesis; for their relative solubilities., 
Tbe molecular complexities fdund for these liquids difier 
from those generany .accepted, but fee"corresponding 
molecular volumes approximate closely to, solubility re- 
quirements, andfender it probable the intermiscibility, 

iof liquids is, a function of molecular volume and. inde¬ 
pendent ofchemical constitution. ,. V A ' 

* The experimental data include densities at 15° of mix¬ 
tures of tiobutyric acid with, water, ethyl tartrate with 
water, and ethyl tartrate with glycerol; also densities at 
25° of mixtures of chloroform with w-amyl alcohol and 
acetone. The critical temperatures of solution .were 
determined for nicotine and w&ter, and for carbon disul¬ 
phide and ethyl tartrate when mixed in fee proportion of 
1 to 2 molecules (liquid) respectively. ’ Volaroechanges in 
aqueous ethyl alcohol mixtures are compared with fee 
corresponding differences from fee theoretics! values for 
refractive indices. ’ ( . J/ 

329. “A Contribution io the Study of the Constitution of 
the Methyl Pentoses. Part 1 . The Synthesis of an i Methyl 
Tetrose and an i-Meihyl Tetritol” By Robert Gilmour. 
:An account was given of fee isolation of an Inactive 
methyl tetrose by reducing dihydrOxyvalerolactone With 
sodium amalgam in acid solution.! The free sugar has 
been prepared, and found to be a strongly reducing pale 
yellow syrup. -■ u 

Methyl ietrosaxone forms pale yellow needles, melting 
at 140—142°. Methyl tetrosepkenylbenxy Ihydraxone forms 
cbiourless needles, melting at 99—106°. It was shown 
that the reduction of dihydroxyvalerolactone yields as fee 
main product a methyl tetritol , along wife only a small 
amount of fee tetrose. The tetrahcnsoyl derivative of 
methyl tetritol melts at 136—137°. In addition fee methyl 
tetritol has been oxidised by Fenton’s method to, the 
methyl tetrose, which was isolated in the Torin o! fee 
phenyl benzylhydrazone. *, ... , 

A racemic brucine salt of the methyltetronic odd was 
also described (m. p. 180—181 0 ) as well as a dimethoxy- 
vaterolactone (m. p. 59 -60°), Which was obtained,by 
methylating dihydroxyvalerolactone. ( 

Further, an account was given of a ^method which it k 
proposed. !© adopt for fee preparation of other methyl 
tetroses, and their importance as a means of determining 
the constitution of naturally occurring methyl pentoses 
was indicated/ 


. Solubility in the Solid State of Nitrates, Sulphates,. 
and Carbonates at High Temperatures.—M. Amadori, 
—The solubility of sulphates, carbonates* and nitrates in 
fee solid state is either very small or negligiblein the cases, 
of the lithium, sodium, and potassium salts., The nitrates 
crystallise with the carbonates, and wife fee sulphates in 
eutectics constituted almost exclusively Of nitrate at a 
temperature only 3—xo° lower than -feat of the solidifica¬ 
tion of the nitrate. No compounds are formed either at 
fee temperature of solidification nor at a lower temperature 
between sulphate 2nd nitrate, nor between carbonate and 
nitrate.—- AtH Beale Accad, times t 1913, xxii M No 7. 
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NOTICES_OF BOOKS. 

A Dictionary) of Applied Chemistry, By Sir Edward 
: Thorpe, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors.. Revised and Enlarged Edition: Vol. V; 
London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1913 ‘ 

This volume, covering Sodium—Z, brings to an end the 
last edition o t Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
.Zt folly .maintains the high-standard of excellence which 
the .previous volumes have reached, and .contains a 
number of lengthy articles by authors of world-wide fame* 
These include, to mention only a few, articles on Spectrum 
Analysis;by Prof.L/C. C. Baly ; pn Soils, by Dr. A. D. 
; HaJi Synthetic Drugs; by, ]pr* Virgil Coblenz ; Vegeto- 
alkaloids by Prof- W. R. Dunstan; Vat Dyes,_Jby Dr. 
E/Ehechl; Water,:' by Dr. P. F. Frankland;; and 
OfCrpen^* A;Titden. i. 

TfieProgressof Scientific Chemistry in Our Own Times. 

- By Err William''A. Tilden, F.R.S., D,Sc.(Lond.), 
Sc.D.{Dub.), D.Sc.(Vict.), LL.D.(Birm.). Second 
; % Edition. !London, NewYmk,Barabayy and Calcutta : 

Xkm^aatisr |G«pn# a'nd'Gpj y, '191&* % ,1 ; v, 

The author of thm bddk was confronted, with a verydiffi^ 
edit task when he was called up oh to deliver a short course 
of lectures.fd working men, and chose as his subject the 
progress of chemistry from 1837 toxSgy. However, he 
proved to be more than equal tb the occasion, and this 
book, based upon the lectures, is a triumphant witness to 
his skill' in making a highly technical and somewhat 
obscure subject clearto readers who cannot be supposed 
to possefss more than a slight acquaintance with the 
elements of, chemistry. In the second edition, while the 
" matter has, been brought up to date, the general plan has 
not been la any why altered, end the book will give the 
Student and the general reader a clear idea of the growth 
of modern chemical theory* ■ ' “ . v • 

A Treatise QnChemistrv. By Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S:, 
apd C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S..YolameII. The Metals. 

. JNew Editions. Completely Revised by the Right Hon. 

Sir Henry. Roscoe and others. LondonMacmillan 
*''.fddCo.iLLtd*; *91$. \v „; 

: 3tei general plan and arrangement of the original edition 
of this well-known standard treatise have been preserved 
in the fifth edition r but the whole has undergone a Careful 
revision. Mr. T. V, Barker has made alterations and, 
additions-in the chapter on crystallography^ and Dr. 
Makower deals with recent important-researches in radios 
activity, while, other specialists have rendered assistance 
to the author; In revising andamplifyingthe teat in 
accerdanee WHkmodem knowledge. \ ‘ $ ' \ „ l>. / 

A Textbook ofi Pliysics. Byj. H. Poynting, Sc.D,, 
VftKS., and Sir J. J: ThO^soK, O.M.* kf-A., F.R.S* 
Volume L u Pr<^ertiea of Matter?.!* ^ Sixth. Edition. 

, London;. Charles GrifSn and Go., Ltd.1913. ; ; 

fBndffifr editi^pf ^iitreatiMi im |A^W;was issued 
.ouly-a'very; short time ago, and hence in the sixth action 

ma k e any alterations. 

respects it modef tesi-bookfor students who, While 
possessing an.elementary knowledge at "physics, have not 
yet reached the stage when they can profitably attack 
advanced treatises. The text, k remarkably clear and the 
authors’ explanations are both lucid and graphic, r ' 

Carbon, Dioxide Snow. By 1 Hall : Edw*bdS, L^RXJ.P.;, 
F.R.S. (Edin.), Hon. F.R P.S. London Simpktn, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and.Co.; Ltd. 19x3., 
titt SBdwol this little book has done much to render the 
j af .carbon dioxide snow more practicable .and 
he has had much experience in-hsing it 


therapeutically. He describes at some length the apparatus 
employed, and points out the many advantages which the 
,snow possesses over liquid air in dermatology* He also 
discusses the results produced in the casO of different 
diseases of the skin, &c., r and gives a very impartial account 
of the effects of treatment with the snow. Details of 
methods of application are included, with illustrations, and 
allusion is made to all the necessary precautions in handling 
the material and in after treatment. 

The Silicates in Chemistry and Commerce, f By Dr> W. 

Asch and Dr. D. Asch* Translated by r Alfred B. 

Searle,. London: Constable and :Co.^ Ltd. t 

Thxs book is based on a thesis submitted to the University 
Of Gottingen, and there awarded a prize in 190^ in con¬ 
nection with the Benek Bequest. The thesWhas been 
much enlarged by the insertion of ' ad^tiond Itosnfirmatory 
material, and, the translator has also ad^ed ^m^ny s ex¬ 
planatory, of crititeaL ootefc* The authors; began 4 heir. 
thesis wkh a comprehensive survey of the existing the^ries^ 
concerning the alumina-silicates; and succeeded in showing' 
that all Buqh theories were incompatible with the faits, 
except one, viz..'-that the alumino-silicates are complex 
acids or salts. Although; objections can be brought 
forward to this view, it seemed not improbable that they 
are only apparent, and the authors claim that their hypo¬ 
thecs regarding the union of the atoms in the anhydrides 
of the alumino-sificates satisfactorily meets all criticisms. 
The theory of hexite and pentite rings (rings containing six 
or five aluminium pr silicon and oxygen atoms) is explained, 
and its application not only to alumina-silicates but also, 
toother complex acids, e.g., molybdicandtungatic acids, 
is worked out in detail. The constttmiohs of clays, ultra- 
marines, Portland cements, glasses, &c M are explained on 
the basis of the theory. The bearing of the hexite-pentite 
theory on the question of the, constitution of the atom' and 
its extension ;to a stereo chemical theory are also discussed* 
and-tbe authors’ hypothesis is undoubtedly very ingenious 
and requires careful consideration. 

Cemenfj Concrete, ^B^cis,, -By Alfred B. SEARts* 

London t Coastehte and Co;, Ltd.- igrs.' , 

Xhis book contains in T excellent account pf the chemistry 
of the manulacture ot cements^ cOncretttSvand ^ricks. The 
genetic relations between these three ilassesof btilldinc 
materials are ckariy,pointed: out, and modem theories re- 
gaidmg the chemical and physical changes which occur in 
the setting, apd hwdemng of: c tfcenti and the dVylng and 
burning ot bricks are discifseed, The author^ knowledge 
of the scientific aspect^ of the brick industry and the 
questions involved ^ in it is unique v and he places his ex- 
p.e«ence and his Wide knowledge freely at the disposal of 
bis readers. The hook is not intended for the unscientific 
man* and a good grounding in chemistry is required in 
o/der that it may be used profitably5 it contains many' 
; suggestions as tp the directions, in udiich fruitful research 
may be undertaken. Methods .of performing tests bn con- 
cretes andoementS and; the mafeing of social kinds of 
bricks are dtescnhedjn defaiL t “ 

T^Empioy^tjrSomm Bisuiphiti i«. ike Preparation 

lndTMOToS ,i ^‘ BauaM^B. V. 8wn«. 

Thi* TO, at«eI e Sas- fon ra- 

piloted Jrou* the Indtatubbtr yettrnal loi Aueast grid 
W9* .*• »“ tbor8 adority the jtest, they h“ve 

peitormed with many specimens of rabbets prepared with 
and withoat sodium bisolphite ; these, tests sltow that on 
the whole tbe former are of shghtly betterqaality. Hence 
the anthore consider that the.bisnlphite should be Regarded' 
as a cheap- and effective agent for preserving the pa le 
“l°^ r<> -.K ra ^f- ? h0 ? ^ ve 6 ^ed that robbers pre- 


Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources, 47 


The Journal of the Alchtmical Society,. Vol. II., Part VII. 
London: H. K.Lewis. 

The November number of "the journal of the Alchemical 
Society contains an interesting paper:which was read by 
Mdme. de Steiger at the General Meeting. The subject 
of the paper was w The Hermetic Mystery/’ and Mdme. de 
Steiger proved herself to be an able exponent of her theory 
concerning the true aims of the Royal Art of Alchemy; A 
short abstract is also given of the discussion which 
followed the paper. 

The British Umpire Universities Modem English IUus- 
, trated Dictionary. Revised under the Chief Editorship 
of Edward D. Price. London, Toronto, New York; 
The Syndicate Publishing (^.,1914. * ^ _ - j ■ ■ 1 , \\\ } 

This dictionary is vefy much^retban a mere catalogue 
.Of words and their meanings; and;it timy safeljr be used; 1 6 } 
give reliable and Upto-date information upon a great 
variety, of- subjects; Tberwords given in ;the dictionary 
proper have been catefullyjcbosen tot utiUty and generaf 
information; plain rules for pronunciation are given, and 
thMefinitione are always precise and vperfectly cleac. In, 
addition, tbece is a lengthy arficle on the principles bf; 

' ^nd;Sir Arthur : /<i«iIferr,Obbch’ -icb# * 

tributes i;' Complete 
glossaries bf the terms used in certain sports have been 
compiledt.foe-the dictionary by well-known specialists, and 
there ate also lists of synonyms, antonyms, foreign words 
and phrases, contractions and. abbreviations,famous cba-. 
ranters in prose and poetry, Ac, The book is printed in 
excellently dear type and & well bound. The illustrations 
appear to be its least satisfactory feature. TbnsK fbr ex¬ 
ample? from the plate sbowing different breeds of dogs the. 
pug would seem to be about the same siae as the collie, 
and the " up-to-date barn ” Bousj&a number of cow, 

' although a barn is correctly defined, j e" •, ’ v ,' \ \ ] 

The Freesirng point Lowering, Conductivity, and Viscosity 
of Solutions of certain Electrolytes in Water , Methyl 
r Alcohol, Efhyl Alcohol, Acetone, and Glycerol, and in 
/ Mixtures of these Solvents with one Another. By Harry 
, G: Jones and; Collaborators. Washington, D.G.a The 
Carnegie Institution. 1913. 

In this monograph the continuation of the experiments 
which have been in progress in the Chemical Laboratory 
of the Johns Hopkins University during the last twelve 
years is described in detail* and the book may be regar ded 
as a Supplement to Ho. So of the Publications of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. ' Fall accounts are 
given of the experimental work which has been done by 
the various collaborators, each of whom has devoted him - 
self for periods ranging irom. one and a-half to twd add 
a-balf years to the elucidation of hue or two questions. 
The results obtained in the different series of researches 
are also discussed in relation to one another, and some 
important -general conclusions are drawn, especially as 
regards .the conductivity of' the dissolved electrolyte and 
■, the viscosity of the pure and mixed solvent. The work 
" ilndudOl Arpwtodlatfy i (pfeestiiig series of Systematic 

■ mvestigations of the properties of solutions in glycerol. 

Tdbelle der rtichtigstm Organischen Verbindungen geordnet 

■ natch Schmtiujhmhten. {**. Index of : y th« Most Important 

Organic Compounds Arranged in Order of their Melting- 
points By Dr. Richard Kempe. Braunschweig:, 
Friedflcbyiewegund Sohn. 19x3 fi.80}/ ' 

, There " are some novel features: about this index which 
wilt commend themselves to those who are in the position 
oifceqaentiywanting to .identify, organic compounds as 
rapidly hhd easily as posstble. Tbe book contains a ;list 
of some,2300 organic compounds of scientific or technical 
importance arranged »n order of increasing melting-point, 
the temperatures rangiftgfeom ~i$4* to 4.4x9** and His 
churned , that in nearly all cases a determination of the 
melting-point will enable Mt chemist- to ascertain the 


formula of the substance under investigation. For each 
substance the boiling-point, colour, and abbreviated con¬ 
stitutional formula are tabulated; also a reference to the 
original article in which the substance was described and 
to Beilstein’s Tables. In cases In which different melting-.. 
points have been stated for the same compound an attempt 
has been made, to estimate the relative value of the data 
and to give the temperature which is most probably correct, 
whjje if it is impossible to decide between two or more 
they are both given, with cross references. From this 
short description the great usefulness of; the book will at 
once be recognised, particularly in casbs in which, only 
small quantities of a substance are available for identifica¬ 
tion and an elementary analysis is impossible. . / 


f' 

Comptes Rendu* Hehdomadaires dec Semices de iAcademie 
X dir Sciences* 2r,Hovemberx4, ^9x3. - ^ 

; { Alkylation 1 pf?, Thujane " And: r Isdthujbne* using - 
Sodamide.—A. Haller,—The alkylation of thujone in 
presence of sodamide stops at the disubstituted product, 
this ketone, like menthone, being incapable of trimethyla- 
tion. tike, menthone the ketone ‘ will give, .a triaUyl 
derivative. Although isothujone does give dimethyl and 
monoallylisothujone, ‘ft yields cbiefiy condensation pro¬ 
ducts. ' From these experiments it appears that thujone 

contains the group C HCQ C H* hndisothujone; the 

g«>«p_|l_ COGHii ; .v: V V; 

Hydrates of Silver Fluoride,—A. Guntr and A. A. 
Guntc, jun.—Wfaenaneutral solution containing 120 grms. 
of AgF in 100 grms. of wa ter is slowly evaporated, at 10* 
AgF,4HaO separates out, Below 18*5° this Is the only 
fluoride stable in neutral solution. When ft is strongly 
supersaturated it may deposit cyrgtalsof AgF.aHaO. ^ If 
a solution containing 170 grms. AgF to 100 grms. of water 
: is allowed to evaporate between i8 Q aod 38° the hydrate 
AgF.aHaO separates in deliquescent crystals. After 
adding crystals of AgF.H a O to a saturated neutral solu¬ 
tion of AgF. and .evaporating between 26° and 36° octa- . 
hedra of AgF.H 2 0 are obtained* In the. same conditions 
at the ordinary temperature crystals of 3AgF*5H a O may 
separate. These two last hydrates are unstable and 
readily give the anhydrous fluoride* which is aW obtained 
by drying any of the preceding hydrates in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid.! , , 

, . u \ No; 22, December i»1^13. 

This number contains no chemical matter. 

Atti delta Rtale Accademm dti Lineei. 

- ' Vpl. xxii. [ii.K H°* r 9 x 3 * 

"Chemical. Actlotf of Li| 3 it^G. Ciantician and P. 
Silber.—;Wben acetone* cyclohexanone, and its three 
methyl derivatives and. methylheptenone are. exposed to 
light In the presence bff oxygen,:the latter attacks the 
molecule in the same way as in the hydrolysis which, 
accompanies the process of autoxidation, except in the 
cases' of methylheptenone, which is not hydrolysed in 
light, and of acetone* With heptenone the autoxidation 
can be represented by the following scheme. 
(CH 3 ^q.CH;CHa:CHa*c6.CH a ^ - :! ^ „ 

<Cfi 3 l z COH.CHOH.GH 3 .CHz.CaCH3 ; 

{CE3y2COH.CO.cMs.CHs.GO.CH3 ; ' -3 . 
CH 3 .CQCH 3 4 COOH-CHa.CH a ;Cp*CH 3 {ieyulimc acid). 

Formation of Compounds of Fluorides, ChOrides, 
and Carbonates of ; MetalA—M* Amadori.—Of the 
couples NaF—NaaCOs, KF—K2CQ3, NaCl—NasCOi, 
KC 1 —K 2 C 0 3i only the second gives ..a 1 compound in equi- 
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molecular proportions on the solidification of the mixed 
melt. Fluorides and sulphates of both potassium and 
sodium form stable compounds in. equimpleculac propor¬ 
tions, and thus the formation of compounds is influenced 
both by the nature of the acid and that of the base. 
Chlorides and carbonates give no compounds but simply 
eutectics. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Method of Disintegrating Metals and their Oxides 
Into *- Colloidal State,—Masamichi Ktmura.—When a 
piece of nietal heated in a Bunsen burner or by an electric 
current is suddenly introduced into water a number of fine 
! particles is produced. A few drops of distilled water were 
first examined with the ultramicroscope and found to 
contain no colloidal particles. A piece of platinum wire 
was heated to a white heat by an electric current and put 
'into the water ; this process was repeated, and a drop of 
the;water was then.examined under the microscope, when 
numy fine particles showing the Brownian movement were 
obstived. From the investigation ofthe cataphoresis it 
was fqoqd that wme partu:lcs traveHed towards ttfe 
cathode whileothers proceeded. In the opposite direction. 
Similar experiraents with silver and copper gave the same 
results .—M emoirs of ike College ofSciencsand Engineerings 
Kyoto Imperial University, 191$,V.,'Nov fi. /; ’ / 

, Lawes and' Gilbert Centenary Fund.—During the 
Christmas holidays the Lawes and Gilbert Centenary 
Fond Committee ceased work so as not to interfere with 
the ordinary Christmas appeals; it has now begun work 
again to collect the last £1600 needed to complete the 
scheme. The object of the Centenary Fund is to build 
and equip a satisfactory laboratory for the prosecution of 
researches in agricultural chemistry, a subject largely 
founded on the experiments of Lawes, who 1 was bom just 
100 years ago, and of Gilbert, who Was bom three years 
later, ‘ These Investigators founded the Rotbamsted 
Experimental Station, the oldest and for many years the 
best equipped agricultural experiment station in the world. 
Rotbamsted has maintained its high position in respect of 
its staff and its. field plots, but it has fallen behind hi 
laboratory accommodation, and a serious effort is now 
befog made to remedy this defect, TheCommiUee has 
ascertained that a satisfactory laboratory can be erected 
and. equipped for ^ia^oo, and it has decided to collect 
the money, and to put up fire laboratory this year in 
commemoration of the centenary of the birth of the 
founders. Its efforts have been so far successful that only 
£i€qq is now rcjuhed, end an urgent appeal is addressed 
to allmtorested in agricultural science to aid the Committee 
in closing the list so that the wort can be put in band at 
an early date, ^Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Secretary, Rotbamsted Experimental Sta£iori, Harpcnden, 
Herts. • * ; V. ' /-*/ y; 

Royal Society of. Arts.—The: Swiney Prize, —The 
Sawney Prize for Jurisprudence has beeh awardedto Mr, 
John W. Salmond, K.C., Solicitor General for New 
Zealand, for his work “jurisprudence.” The prise con¬ 
sists of a sum of j£xoo contained 4 n a silver cup of the 
same value. It was founded m 1844 under the will of 
Dr; George Swiney, a somewhat eccentric medical man, 
who left £5000 Three per Cent Consols to the .Society in 
order that the prize might be awarded on every fifth 
anniversary of his death to the author of the best pub¬ 
lished work on Jurisprudence. Although the bequest was 
made to the Society of Arts alone. Dr. Swiney appointed 
as adjudicators the members of the Society and the Fellows 
of the Royal College of Physicians. An arrangement was 
made by the adjudicators that the award should be given 
altepately for Medical and General Jurisprudence. The 
^Ita made after a design prepared in 1849, for the first 


award, by Daniel Macltse* R.A., and the execution, has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Garrard. The prize has been 
awarded on 1 thirteen previous occasions, among the 
recipientsbeing Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
for bis “Ancient Law”; The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Joseph 
Phillixnore, D.C.L., for his “ Commentaries: on Inter¬ 
national Law”; Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L., for 
his “Elements of Jurisprudence”; and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., and Professor F. W. Maitland, for their 
“ History of English Law before Edward the First, * It 
may be mentioned that in addition to this bequest to the . 
Royal Society of Arts, Dr,. Swiney also left a simitar sum 
of £5000 to the Trustees of the British Museum for the 
establishment of a lectureship in geology.; 

Hew Catalogue. — Messrs* Crosby Ifopkwqpd and 
Son (y, Stationers* Hall Court* LudgateHill,‘ a«d~ 5; 
Broadway, Westminster), have recently issued -a pewH 
catalogue of the Scientific, Technical, arid Industrial 
books published by them. The cataloghe,w5ri ch isweli 
illustrated, contains, extracts from some book rev!ews, and 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son will be pleased to 
send it post free to any readers of the Chemical News 
who may desire rt. 

Literary Intelligence.—Messrs. J. and A. Churchill 
have just ready for publication Volume VIII. of the new 
edition of “ Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis.” This 
volume has been re-written under the editorship of Mr.. 
W. A. Davis, B.Sc., and Mr. S. S. Sadtler, S.B. The 
Subjects ,and authors are as follows :—“ Enzymes, Proteins 
of Plants,” by E, Frankland Armstrong; “ The Proteins; 
and Albuminoid Substances, Digestion Products of the 
Proteins,” by S. B. Schryyer; “Proteins of Milk,” by 
L. L. Van Slyke; “Milk,” by H. Leffmann ; “Milk 
Products,” by C. Revis and E. R. Bolton; “Meat and 
Meat Products,” by W. D. Richardson ; “ Haemoglobin 
and its Derivatives,” by J. A. Gardner and G. A. Buck- 
boasterAlbuminoids or Scleroprotein8, ,r hy J. Alexander/; 
“ Fibroids,” by W. P.Dreaper, It will be "observed that 
each contribution is dealt with by an expert in bis 
'department;:; 7 1 ;■ -'r 
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■THE CHEMICAL NEWS. 
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The solidifying and melting-point of 

MUTTON TALLOW AND ITS FATTY ACIDS. 
By ROBERT MELDRUM. \ 


used as applied to tallow. 4t will de noted that beef 
tallow behaves the same as mutton 

, L Tallow. > Fatty adds. , 


, ' ”■ ' °c. ?C: 1 

Solidifying-point + rise .. , 0*8 0*4 

Rise, .. .. «. .. .. 2*a 

.Melting-point .. .. .. .. ,0*7 0*4 

Difference between solidifying-point 
land melting-point .. . x*2 0*4 

Difference between lowest T° fat 
cooled and melting-point .. .. 2*0 o*8 


The followinjg investigation was undertaken to ascertain 
„ the relationship between the melting, point and. solidifying- 
' point of mutton tallow and its fatty acids. The thenno- 
. meter bulb method was used for melting-point, and the 
solidifying-pomt by Dalican’s method* Both methods having ' 
- been previously investigated by the author{CB£at. News;,^ 
cviii., No. 2813). ~ All the readings are degxeesCentigiade. i 
The, tallows arefine Australian mutton tallows*; ’',?,* 

' -vSolidifying '", *"► ^ Difference Difl 5 atenee ^ ' 

-’V 'Vipbfef’’* 11 Melting- between*,-pi Between Matt'} -.1 

writer-;,pWab.-i^ aadtia.-p;, andm.-p. * 

$«*' ’ #*3 4 ®’ 3 > ‘ •;:'*# V «:* 

’' 40*4 -“ .. 'f'lyo 48 ’ 2 r \ 7*8 .10*9 - 

: 40*4 - ' '' 4 ? 4 , ' 48*4 ' '"\..9ro-' " 13*4 \ 

40*6 ya ' 48*3,,- '.7 *f I2'Q 

Fatty Acids (20*19 per cent KHO to Neutralise). 

yv45*x * vt ‘ 46*8 ' ,/ ry . *2*8 . vi 

-V 431*4 ra 46*8 r ■ ■ a? 1 ■ ' 

-■ T ’*45*4,, : I , jna ' 47*0, r& *'••. 2*8 ■; 

'7 >;*' 45'S '■ : VZ ' 46*9 1*4 2*5 


Sample II.—Contains Free Fatty Acids, 1*13 per cent. 



4-8, 

" 48 4 - 

7*2 

12*0 


5-0 

48-0 

,5*4 

\ «*4 

* 4**4 

3-8 

48-4 

7*0 

ro*8 

' Fatty Acids (20*19 per cent KHO to Neutrafise). 

47*2 

1*2 

476 

0*4 

1*6 

. 47*2 

1*0 

47’8 

06 

1*6 

47? 

ro 

47-8 

0*2 

1*2 " 

Sample 111.- 

-Contains Free Fatty Acids 0*84 per cent. 

44*° 

4*4 

50*0 

6*0 

io*4 

44*4 

.5*r 

50*0 

5*6 

xo*7 

;' 44*3 ; 

4*7 

50*6 

6*3 

■ iro - 

44*8 


5°"3 

V5 

10*9 

Fatty Adds (20' 

79 per cent KHO to Neutralise}. 

.,«*? : - 

1*2 

' 49"8 • 

o*6 

rS 

■ 49’3 ,. 1 - 

' 1*1 • • 

30*0 . 

0*7 

r*8 


1*6 

50*0 , 


\ 2*0' 

■' 49’5 


( 49*8 : 

0*3 

; / ra ,■ 

SampU 

tins Free Fatty 

Acids 

0*43percent 

,.n*6 

■■ 4^? ‘ l 

,-4*2 ; ■ 

; 49*0 

7*4 

417 

3 1 

.48:3 

5*6 

9*7. 

- :42*4 ’ ' 

3*2 

48*8 

' 6*2 

«*4 

Sample V. 

—Beef Tallow Contai ns 

Free Fatty 


Acids' 0*43. 



3K*2 ■-, ; 

3*4 

46-6 . 

9*4 

. ’ 13*8 

, 37* 8 - 

3*6 ^ 

46-3 

,8*5 

, ./• 12*1:. 

37*2 

3*6; 

46-4 - 

9*2 

12*8 

Fatty Acids (19*48 per cent KHO to Neutralise}^ 

42*8' 

0*4 

43".8 - 

' I'O’ 

1*4 

" 42*7 

0'3 

. . 44'® ‘ .. 

. **3 

x*6 

427 

0*5 

43-8 1 -'. 

■ o*g 

’ ; *% ■ 


The foUowittg table Shows the variations In readings on 
all, the samples, indicating the limits-of accuracy of methods 


The fatty adds, therefore, yield more constant results 
than the tallows*, the latter yielding error a of 50'per cent 
to 300 per cent greater than the acids. , It is clear some 
erratic conditions are present during the setting of tallow,; 
Shell ; a large variation in the rise i shows . this more 
..prominently. .*■ r ^7^7/7*,!,. c,.., _ > 1 , , J 

77? Variation i* Solidifying-point ofTallovs. 

'[ This variation in solidifying-point was further investh 
gated. A sample of tallow was selected and melted down 
In test-tube yP'fft** atfidfC.* fixed in apparatus* and 
copied By stirring to 42° C., when thermometer was feed 
in centre, inch from bottom, and allowed to cool. \ 

Thermometer fell to.. 41*7 39*7 39*8 39*3 39*6 
\/ Thermometer, rose to 42-3 41*7 41*7 42*1 42*1 
Rise ,. .. V. .. 0*6 ..aro x;$ 2*8 ; 3’5 

Twenty-four hours after another five tests gave— 

Thermometer fell to,. 37*5 37 ' s 39 ** 387 38*8 

Thermometer rose to 40*3 4r*i 41*0 40 8 414 

Rise ., ,, 2*8 3*3 1*9 2*1 2*6 

Variation in rise .. .. 27 u 

Variation in zero .. 4*2, 

Variation in soUdrfying-point . ^ a*o , 

Average rise .. ... *. -2*2 

Average solidifying-point .. .* 41*4 

The fluctuation in the solidifying-point in the above ten 
tests is 2*5 times greater than tbat recorded in the forma: 
series'of tests. It wiW be noted, the zero to which the. 
temperature falls before rising shows the greatest variation, 
and it appears It is this factor which governs constancy in 
the solidifying-point and the “rise.” The “zero* is ap¬ 
parently raised or towered by the stirring* rate of cooling, 
or other thermal conditions. The following tests show 
this more clearly. Melted at 6o°» cooled by stirring to the 
indicated temperature, then fixed thermometer. j - V * 

Cooled to ,. .. . .. 50 45 40 38 38*2 

Thermometer fell to.. 37*4 37*6 37*8 38*7 36*2 

Thermometer rose to 39*3 39*9 40*3 41*9 40*6 

Rise .. 1*9 2*3“ 3*j5 . yz 4*4 

Variation la rise 2*5 

/ Variation in zero ,. \,, 2:5 
; Variation in solidifytng-potnt Vs , sHY : 
Average rise.. .. »; .. : i*8 ’* 

Average solidifying-pomt .. 40*4 

The tests show that both the setting-point and “rise” 
increase with the speed of coofing. ■ Theory, therefore, 
would require that the more rapid a tallow is cooled by 
means of cold water-baths or cold air, the .“rise” and 
solidify ing-point must increase ; arid, on the other hand, 
by very slow cooling in warm air or warm water-baths,' the 
“rise” ought to be eliminated and the sofidifying-point 
increased. r $ucb is not the case rn seen from thefollowing 
: experiments’ - 

1. Melted tallow at 6o° in test-tube, cooled to 50° by 
stirring, then fixed in apparatus filled with water at 15°. 
A rapid and continuous fall takes place, hut no <c rise ” or 
stationary-point was observed. .This was repeated with 
same result. Theory would require that the latent heat of 
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Solidifying and Melting-point of Mutton Tallow, &c. 


crystallisation amounting to 4*4° ought to produce a 
rt .riSe * or a 41 zero M point. _ 

a. Melted at 6o° in test-tube, cooled by stirring to 30^, 
placed in apparatus with water at 50°, and fixed thermo¬ 
meter. One hour in cooling and rising. , Thermometer 
fell to 43*35 rose to 43*3. Rise«t°. Here there is a 
tendency to eliminate the rise ” by slow cooling with 
idgb solidifying-point, which agrees with theory. 

3, 500 grms melted In beaker at 6o°, cooled to 50° by 
stirring* and thermometer fixed In centre, 1" from bottom, 
and wowed to cool in air at,15°. At 30*8° is quite fluid 
and transparent, with' a layer of solid fat on bottom 
i inch thick; Thermometer falls to 39*8°; rose to 44*0, 
Rise4*3°. Here the solidifying-point is at maximum 
wjitti a maximum M rise.”- ... ^ 

u 4- soo^ grros. as above but cooled to 4*° by stirring. 
Thermpmeter fell *0 40*8*; rose to 45-3. Rise=4*4 c . 
It is seen that by varying the conditions of cooling by 
Using auy qold water and hot water jackets, and by using 
large volumes of tallow, the solidifying varies by 5*9° and 
the r4 tise” by 4-4°. There , is no doubt that the setting- 
TjoJnt is affected by stirring, as when stirred the mass 



A most interesting and important point is that the 
higher tt» soUdifying-point the more closely does it 

Jl——.L. ■Lmm.~ltLi~m.J~ ii" ft Mn'atlnnl.. J") O m 


of 3*2® between melting-point and solidifying-point. :A 
great deal of obscurity still persists in chemical and 
technical literature as regards the change in molecular 
Structure resulting from heating fats, and particularly 
tallowy at temperatures greatly in excess of thefusrag-pomt. 
Thus Alien States in his well-known work (voJ. fi., p. 21): 
—“ It has been Observed that many of the, fats solid at 
ordinary temperatures have at leasttwo distinct melting- 
points* Thus the ordinary tallow of commerce previously 
melted, at a temperature considerably above its fusing- 
point tows fusion of .95° to 96° F. If carefully lemeUed 
at that temperature, cooled, and melting point taken again, 
it will sometimes be found nearly 20° above the former.” 
Again, he state's (yol. p. 22)In fatty acids there 
often i$tfc difference of 3 0 1*04° C. between the two points, 
between- incipient - and perfect" fusion.” These opinions 
am still very prevalent amongst technical chemists and 
analysts. So far as the author’s experience and observa¬ 
tions are concerned with several hundred samples, of 
tallow, no variation 1 in /melting-point has .been observed 
due to temperature of melt or period of;heating.. The 
cause la more likely variations in the melting-point 
method used. So far. as the tbermometetbulb method 
is concerned, as applied . to tallows and their, fatty 
adds, the. results are fairly constant within 0*7° ._and 
q*4° respectively, whatever the* heat treatment may be up 
to ioo a C. The variation in racking-point due to thickness 
of coating of fat on bulb ia as followS i—Very thin, 49 *9°; 
thick, 48; difference, t‘5 9 . ; N Extra thin Sms bn.bulb' 
would increase theapparent melting-point considerably, as 
only a trace of fat would flow to form, a drop. The fol- 
lowbgia a record of the melting-point of this tallow by 
various m^bods ; /' 

" / , Melting-Point 0 / follow by Various Methods. . 

Thermometer bulb 4&6 . 48*0 40*0 « 48*4 

Capillary tube* 4*5 . , 49:5, /■« 49^0 

-Test-tube. .. !&'S 'V < ~ *5b*5 

To ascertain what; actually takes place during the 
melting and solidifying of theiat a test-tube,7” x I'Vhall 
full of the solidified tallow which, bad been , cooled for 
several boors, was surrounded .with water-jacket and heated 
a^^utmteof ,o*5® per minute during the stirring of both 
tandimtin'm jacket. ■/ 


45° C. Opaque soft paste which can be stirred. 

48 Opaque thick liquid, easily stirred, 

49*3 - Opaque limpid liquid. 

50*0 ‘ A trace of opacity present, limpid. 

50*5 Free from opacity, quite transparent. 

50*0 Regains trace of opacity. 

49*5 Opacity increased. 

48*0 Opacity increased and thickness. 

46*0 Very thick and white, semi-liquid. , 

44*5 - Ceased to stir due to thickness ; fixed thermo¬ 
meter ; rise commences, 

457 Thermometer rose; tallow hard. Rise, i*2°- 

It will be observed. the tallow only completely clarifies 
at 50*5®, and with a drop of 0*5° the opacity reappears. It 
would therefore appear that the true melting point of the 
tallow is 50*5°, or nearly a° higher than the thermometer 
bulb method,. This question of. incipient and complete 
fusion or the declaration of two melting-points cannpt be 
maintained, or if admitted there must be present riot two 
but several fusing-points. The actual melting-point must 
be that at which all trace of opacity disappears and re¬ 
forms. It appears to the author that the test-tube method 
of determining melting-points is a very accurate one, as 
the conditions are under perfect Control, and the melting- 
. point based on complete clarification is well defined, and 
can be confirmed by cooling half a degree. Another: im¬ 
portant factor is that the fat is obtained in a fluid state, 
and its viscosity, opacity, and. gravity, and other physical 
properties can be determined at a few points higher or 
lower than the point of clarification. ! 

The above experiment 'shows thete r is absolute agree¬ 
ment between the point at which solidification commences 
and the actual melting-point—50*5° C. '? This relationship 
between the opacity point and the determined melting- 
point is a very important one, and is accountable for 
numerous discrepancies in published .melting-points. The 
following experiment indicates this relationship, wfefek 
likely bolds good for nearly all fats, waxes, add organic, 
compounds* Spermaceti; having a melting-point by 
thermometer, bulb method of,<45^°' C.* anil a-solidifying- 
point of 457° C, with no :i* rise.’* when maintained at 
45° C. for one hour is. fluid and strongly opaque, ! at 
457° C. becomes transparent and free fromOpacify; copied 
to 45*5° c * opacity reappears. So far a* this !e$t gpe@ tbe 
opacity point is the true melting and solidifying point. 
To explain, -therefore, why tallow and many other solid 
fats Will only solidify several degrees below their opacity 
point requires further explanation,. . J ; ■- 

Chemical aftd Physical Changesof Tallow due to Heating. 

So far as the author is concerned all the available evi¬ 
dence supports; the fact that heating for more or less 
prolonged'periods greatly in excess of the melting paint 
has no J disturbing influence on the constancy of either 
point. The same holds good for rapid and slow cooling, 
for repeated heating and.cooling., If this was not so, wide 
variations jnthe melting point would result. The fluctua¬ 
tions. in the solidifying-point, therefore, must be due to 
causes other than these. The changes in molecular state, 
or chemical constitution, if taking place at all, must 
happen during the Cooling down process or the change 
must take place at.the “zero” point. The chemical 
Change, if present, may result in a combination of the 
solid and liquid glycerides, or the solid glycerides may 
undergo partial hydrolysis into mono- and di-stearins. 
The mechanism of this hypothetical chemical change may 
be further extended without limit. Chittenden and 
Smith {yourn, Chem. Sdc », xlviii,, 508) have recorded 
; stable, mixtures of di- and tri-palmitin. It is therefore 
probable, that many double compounds may result of the 
solid and liquid glycerides by thermal conditions, resulting 
in a low variable solidifying-point with fluctuating 44 rises* 

The most generally accepted theory as to the melting 
.and solidifying-points of tallow and other fats varying 
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it&a tijfe xuwpaff is isomerisra. Trifitearin exists in three The difference between the lowest temperature to which 
isomeric modifications. The theory is as followsa tallow falls dating solidification or its “zero” and its. 
a. Produced by heating, tristearin to 74°. Solidifies at melting-point is apparently a constant approximating 12° 
sry 9 , melts 52°. or oc3° t and in the fatty acids is between 2 0 to 4 0 , as will 

0 . Produced by heating a variety to 52 0 until it solidifies. k® 86611 ^ om & 6 following_ 


Melting-point,, 64*2. 

y. -Produced by heating a to 65° or by crystallising 
stearin from ether. Solidifying-point, 63° C.; 

, melting-point, 697°. 

If the abnormal behaviour of tallow in solidifying is due 
to this or similar Isomeric changes, or to the formation of 
dongle compounds, we would expect that by diluting the 
tallow with a chemically neutral solvent like mineral Oil 
, the “rise” resulting from the liberation of heat wOuld 
'« decrease with dilution, and erratic ratios between mehing-; 
: point and solidifymgrpoint wbuMvxesult. AlsO that some 
erratfc changes woutd-itake place by diction with a fluid 


be seen from the following :— 


Tallows, 


Melting-point 
Zero .. 
Difference . • 


Melting-point 
■\Zetp v 
Difierence,.. 


Fatty Acids . , 

47’o. 47*8 jomj; 

; 44^2 ’: r r 4 fi o; ^48 -or*■ 
■*:'suff ;*-‘OFO’i 


;■ v,i /■ ; i ’ 1 - ;;' " ', lj •• ■ 
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PASSIVITY.* . 

By GERHARD C. SCHMIDT. 
■ (Concluded from p.' 40 J, 


” 4 -go 50 42*7 34'4 4*4 ‘^'3/ 6. Prooj that a Metal is/rendtredActiveby Diffusion 0 - 

>*, 1 . , - : ' *■.' 7 ’■ - , ■ •' r‘ v * ' ■ ' . Bydrogen lpks+~rIron. , 1 '* 

SolidifyingOt Mixtures etTMfom.md U pUet t0 transform passive iroh into tie active 

%***¥*** - 1 J ,, J , r by diffusion of hydrogen, advantage was taken-of the 

r too Y o« , ^ 48*0 / ^ 4i*g ; 4 2. ^. 6*1 ^ discovery of Grave (toe, ciL, ,; p.57a} that when hydrogen 

; V9? , - ; *° 47 4 , ;* ,4*$ 4> ,- ‘ 3 ; 8 /, is liberated at one side of a piece of iron foil, it rapidly 

' > do .20 46 7 : 401 3 8 o ^ ' diffuses through and alters the e.m.f. . The arrangement 

7? 3 d 4 by;. 39;2 i 4*2 : 68 of the apparatus was as follows a and b are two glass 

" V {AVeragepffpur tests for each mixture). troughs; one side of each having been removed, and 

' ; % ' replaced by a thin; sheet of iron, Fe. p is a platinum 

It inconclusive dilution does not affect the “rife” nor cathode connected with two,accumulators. The iron is 
the ratio between melting-and sohdifying-point. It is earthed. The two troughs are filled with dilute potassium 
difficult to reconcile these results with the isomeric theory V ; .. ’ T ' " 

or chemical theory. Perhaps: the data is insufficient for, 
the formulation of any sound hypothesis, but,, in the course 
of these and similar researches the author has beea.strongfy 
impressed with the dynamic factor in crystallisation. The - 
amount crystallised per unit of timein unit mass must ~ 
affect more or less the uniformity in the'“ rise* and 
solidifying-poirit. The dynamic phase therefore as applied 
to tripalmitin, tristearin, and other glycerides may be that 
the speed of crystallisation Js. slow at the melting-point, 
and increases to maximum at x degrees lower. This 
theory would explain the opacity point, and Would indicate , - ' 
that point as the true solidifying and melting-point The ^ : 
three points would then agree together. ; ;/•' -!- % - 

“* . ■ ^ r ' - t ;*7'. \ 1 '" ;■ ; 

; j There is a cktse rdati0h$hip between ti« melting-point v . r - 

• £2f*l£S2? fW***** 1 *. Histie 

aerns. tuns* x a. : &' 4. normal electrode. ’ The p*d. between the Iron, and the 

••'•Sssse'ssr- fe-'-iS? ti ti ^ 

. With more reliableand accurate methods for determining diffusion and render fhe iron active; The result of an 

these pointa, and a .clear definition and understanding Of experiment is shown in Fig; 2, the, tim^beihg represented ; 
the nature of these points and mote eistensive data, there as answfeae and the e.m.f.*s as ordinates. The letters H 7 
is indications that these differences would be reduced fq a and 0 indicate the moment when the liberation -6f these 
small constant and the “titre” of acids determine gases began. The rapidity with which the hydrogen acts 
directly from melting-point of tallow. It is interesting.to '”>* ; ^ ’ .. ^ " 

note that No. 3 taDowshowa lirtl* diSerenttm theagtw- 

ment of its three factors. .Experimental Pan by W* RATHERr,l Y ‘ ' 9 3 * 



48*2 5 48-0 50*0 ,. 46-3 

. 47*0 47*8 50*6 4C0 

. 45’4 47'* „<0'.6 *4*7* 


', % J/ 'Fid. r ^,'- ' 

hydroxide, which hasa slight passivating action, n is the 
normal electrode. The p*d. between the iron and the 
normal electrode is measured , by . means of a sensitive 
Dolezalek electrometer, e. The alkali tedders die metal 
jussive, and it , anticipated that when hydrogeh k 
liberated ©none side of the iron the gaa Will pass through 
by diffusion and render the iron active; The result bfan 
experiment is shown iri Fig; 2, the time*being represented ; 
as abscissae and the e.m.f^ff as ordinates. The letters H 7 
and o indicate the moment when the liberation'■ of these 
gysea began. Therapiait^ Wth which th e hydrogen acts 

•..'. A > C ,? n v tli , , i ut j c ? ,0 th ', , Sener»l Diaca^aion od M Tat Passivity of 
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ie remarkable. The commencement of its evolution is 
followed almost instantly by alteration of e.m.f. on the 
r other side. . 

The investigations did not, however, lead to conclusive 
results; the iron remained active under all .circumstances. 
The probable reason is that the amount of hydrogen 
which passes through is tod small to counteract the pas¬ 
sivating action of the potassium hydroxide. The solution 
in the trough a was therefore replaced by another 
electrolyte,, chromic acid. The latter is a strong oxidising 
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and passivating agent as well as ah acid. . If the hydrogen 
theory is Correct and the iron is Highly charged with 
_ hydrogen, it ought to be possible so to oppose the two 
properties of chromic acid that one of them prevails. 
Preliminary investigations showed that in chromic acid 
: any potential through a wide range can He; imparted to 
iron. The more concentrated the solution the; more 
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metal becomes active* If the evolution of hydrogen is 
now interrupted (ia the second figure b) the metal remains 
active and dissolves with evolution of hydrogen, 

Quantitative investigations showed that, more iron is; 
dissolved than corresponds with Faraday’s law. This is 
not surprising, since iron not only goes into solution 
according to the law in Question, hut is also acted upon 
directly by chromic acid. This behaviour is analogous to 
that of a 2tnc electrode in sulphuric acid; more cine is 
dissolved than corresponds with Faraday’s law unless the 
metal is protected by amalgamation againSt the direct 
attack of the acid. ' ' . 

These results, in combination with the above theoretical 
considerations, are practically conclusive in favour pf the, 
hydrogen theory. On the basis of the. Oxidetneoryv^ 
however, it might be supposed that: the % jrnetal un^er the; 
action of the add becomes''/coa^^v-wwixc^ide/ 


positive (more noble)is the potential; the more dilute the 
solution the less noble is the potential. If an acid is 
chosen the concentration and oxidising power of which is 
just sufficient to render the iron passive-it Should bepossible 
to . render the metal active by hydrogen reaching it by 
■ diffusion. The result of such an investigation is.trepre- 
f . rented in Fig. 3, which shows that the iron is at list 
- pwaive, but the moment that Hydrogen begins to be 
k S beiated (at n) the potential falls very rapidly arid the 
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which is reduced by the hydrogen so that the electrode 
L again 1 becomes active. - To -this it might be objected that 
passive iron remains quite bright in chromic acid. 
Farther, if a layer of oxide is formed at first there would 
appear to be no reason: why this process should not 
continue, This, however, is not the case, since, as was 
shown above, when the metal is activated by means of 
hydrogen it continues active /even when the evolution of 
hydrogen is interrupted. The latter fact can readily be 
accounted for on the' hydrogen theory as follows 
When iron is in process of being, dissolved and is pas¬ 
sivated at certain points by the chromic acid, local 
currents are immediately set up and the, passive regions 
again become active under the influence of the liberated 
Hydrogen* 1 : , 1 ’ , ; j 

Moreover, according to the oxide theory, iron in 
chromic acid should be rendered active, by rupture of the: 
Surface film by scratching,^which is not the case. Further, 
an oxide of definite composition; such as is presumably' 
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postulated in tins ease, should show a definite potential, 
whilst it was found that iron in chromic acid shows all 
possible potentials, depending on the concentration of the 
. acid.' • .''7 : , . ‘ 

All these results and arguments constitute so powerful 
support to the hydrogen theory as to put its validity 
practically beyond question, more particularly as the most 
delicate methods have failed to detect a trace of the 
hypothetical oxide. 

7* Chromium, 

The successful results obtained in the activation of 
passive iron by diffusing hydrogen induced me to make 
analogous experiments with chromium. The metal was 
electrolytically deposited on thin sheets of iron or steel. 
After about fourteen days the initially active metal became 


evolution of hydrogen, and it continued active when 4fcfi 
cathodic polarisation-was Interrupted. Of the other 
experiments; which gave analogous results, only one is 
quoted, as it shows the rapidity of action of the hydrogen. 

- T 7 , Table II. 

{Chromium deposited on a Steel Foil 0-08 mm. thick. 
Electrolyte o* i/N H2SO4}. 





Potential. 

^ 0*1976 
—0*2233 
-0*2486 
-0*5310 
4il , „ ^0*5310 
■' 7 : t ‘ 7 -0*5246 

7~ ; ';.V' '-T,«r53tw'; 


Evolution of Gas. 
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Hydrogen 


/The'-results: sup represented The electrode 

/iteis origufally passive f Withih half a minute of the com¬ 
mencement of the evolution of hydrogen ft became active 
and began to dissolve with rapid evolution of gas. The 
dissolution continued after ; interruption oc the cathodic 
polarisation till all the cbrbmmm had diaappeared- 

f -C y\'\ r '.Conclusion r l * 

In the foregoing a series of observations have been 
described which in our opinion cannot be explained on the 
oxide theory, but are in best accord with the hydrogen 
theory. The views of the author bn the phenomenon 
of passivity have already being briefly described by Grave. 
Just as water or other liquids do not boil, even when their 
Vapour pressure Is equal to that Of the superincumbent 
pressure, unless a catalyst such a$ air is present, so the 
metals which can be passivated dissolve rapidly only in 
the presence of } ,a; catalyst; The most important of such 
catalysts is hydrogen^ since it is dissolved: readily and in 
large amounts by metals. Whether other gaseaare also 
catalyticaUy active Cannot at present be stated, since they 
are Only absorbed to a very small extent by metals. Just 
as relatively small amounts of air initiate rapid evaporation 
in large quantities of liquid, so a small quantity of hydrogen 
can activate large amonrits of Iron, nickel, and chromium. 
It might be supposed that the hydrogen, like air in the 
case of : boiling, forms a nucleus round which the ions of 
metal collect. Further investigation must decide whether 
this hypothesis is in accord with the facts.' 


i2 mins. 


passive—probably owing to gradual loss of hydrogen. The 
experiments were made as described above. The results 
are given Hr the accompanying table and are represented 
graphically in Fig, 4. 

" V ^ /* ; Table, I;, V; , , , 

{Chromium deposited on Steel and allowed to stand 
Fourteen Pays in o*i/N Sulphuric Acid exposed to 
i ) t f tite Air). *' , ^ :. v / _ , ^ ^ J 

,jN 77 ' 1 - , ’/-■ ' v ’, 7' • 1 Time. ■<: - ■ ’ Evolution of G*s. \ ~; 

7 7'7 ‘ *^0336 ’ r V. w 4 j 4 ^ „/ - 

-'.01:0262 V ■ 4 / . ' J ‘ ‘ v. 

-0*3059 ,'’ 6 7 /Hydrogen : 

'■ v -0 *909 * ~ ' 7 / 77 ' ■' ; i , « . ; 7 : ■{ 

-0*2321 , .9 1 \ *'■. - 

' 7 . t 0*2174. 1 l ' xi 7 . r * 

*7 : ■:*^0*43*0 1 13 - ■ . - : : », /.. V - j 

77 " -0*4530. * *3 : ,ri\„ i ■ . ' 

' .V. 1 :■ -0*4780 _ : 1 7,*'. / * _ . 

The chromium electrode was at tot passive. Under 
the, influence of the diffusing hydrogen the potential fell 
at first rapidly, then more gradually tin it reached a value 
of -0*2174 volt and finally feH within a , minute to 


by the f»:t that it bega n to dissolve witha vigorous 


/Hydrogen 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Oum Parts Correspondent). 

The Progress of tee Electro-Metallurgical , 

' ' •' :ii , Industry, ; -* 7 ‘ , 

Some very interesting facts with regard to the progress 
,o£ 7 modern science in ^electro-chemistry; and electro- 
raetallnrgybave Jusfcfcaieii established by M^Gall^the tiers?. 
President of the Sociefry bf Civil Engineers^ Theism tiwti 
forces have been recently placed at the disposal of technical 
labour at a price hitherto unknown for metals or alloy, 
tire demands for which increase day by day. M. Gall, oh ■ ■ 
taking tbe ChaW at' the ; recent Meeting of Civil 
Engineers, reviewed the principal industries,; electro-, 
chemistry and electro-metallurgy, He drew attention 
to the remarkable development of these two scientififc 
discoveries during the last'thirty years. The electrolytic . 
refining pf copper only produced at first 20 tons 
of electrolytic-copper per day ; that fc to^say* 4 per cent : 
on the total consumption; In 19ia, thirty-eight factories 
refined 469,000 tons of copper,.representing^ 55 per cent on 
the entire production., “ J, B. Dumas^ said Jd. Gall, 
u has preserved for us the souvenir {m.an anecdote of 
Faraday) of the.emotion- felt by that great Professor of 
Chemistry when he saw the first globule of alkaline metal 
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Uhi,' by the influence of the pile that the ba«l of man 
feaf ever'isolated.” “Experience caprtale/’ is the title 
Sen by Davy to this experiment on the register preserved 
IT^e Roya? Society. The fabrication of soda since 
these researches has developed considerably. As to 

Sinta"^eredby ? enr 1 Sainte-Claire Derille. the 

entire production is more than 50,000 a yeat, ana the P 
d^tion in France alone is more than is»ooo tons. The 
nses of the electric furnace are numerous. Ferro- 
silicon ” and the “ ferro-chromium ” are manufactured by 
millions Of tans* The production of electric steel is more 
. than X2o,ooo tons a year. lastly,, carbide of calcium 13 an 
important production of the electnc furnace; the 

whole world the* are more than 300,00a tansof carbide 
Of caidmm manufactured yearly, and out of that France 
manufactures #,000 tons.,, A recent and very important 
^dWtibh oCthe electric^ furnace is dm production of 
‘3SSnous manure* 4 irawnfrom atmospheric oMpuJir 
W'Sookds out* that lie 4 increase in. the white 

:mtes ent#s S #gmehtatipn? Of m£ny: n«|ssary^e«?al|, 

produces 

t thirdff of fhe.corn necessary ior its 
h drease tbe Wtfvation ^boo^doo tohs, by using xzokdogtms* 

fsssssfsst- 

"tSfjSSm to -som^ i^vear 
ituo and to othersm the year; 2032* The production 
Atfgz of: nitrates is tn-dajrah accomplished fact. ■ At the 
ursaent moment 160,000 tons of calcium cyanamide are 
manufectured, Which corresponds to, 30.000 tons of 
nitrogen. Other methods furnish about 160,000 tons of 
nitrate of lime, and this is only the commencement, rot 
the Whole of France the statistics yajue the force of 
industrial motors at 3^44,000 horse-power, and of those 
of railways and tramways at 10,309,000 horse-power, we 
arrive thus at a necessary force^of^so milliards, _ 700 
tmlUbns of horse-power hours. ^The hydro electric force 
of France is, according to M. Gall, equal to a tenth of 
i this amount. It could immediately he increased 50 per 
com by the utilisation of two, electromotive forces, 
> that of the Rhone Wad that of the Durance; The utihsa- 
Hon ofeach of these forces corresponds to the mscovery 
of coal-beds producing, one *,800,006 tons, the other 
86,000 tonsof cbalayeari 

'/ To Receive thj£ Signai.s of*the T.S,F.V'^ j; - 
- M. Bigoardan, astronomer of the "pteeryatmcS,” pre- 
, sented to' the’ AcadenSy, a* paper from MM- Taulejgoe, 
Dncretet, uuC Roper op a hew system for regpet^meon a 
Morse-receiver wefcss telegraphy signals, which are 
generally transmitted J# telephone. This method com¬ 
prises a ^detectoc electmlytlqae a reglage, combined 
w&htiie useof a magneGe nola*kmg relay. The d*ee 
aeperimentists have been able to register signals at a 
dS^sme of *50 and 176 'of * to& *2 

; ^ metres. Iphg,;JMd 'io '~M height ta metres from the 

ffirocmd:, " S‘ri 1 . - ‘ \ \ ''V' * .V'’-' ' ^ ‘ 


A- : Actlen of Aflte&w; on ;i^»ty|en.io Acids, 

WTiin Wr Sther S*Us. -E. ti»Min?M;r-U«a*i»l atkalr— 

rjL»ftmflpbocr- aipj.te. Sodium disulptnte 
' a^^m'm^byi'dieoyiptopioiateto.gtve tbe cinoamate 

■Wm 335 maM^m& 

pk&MtZ >» t'..;-;As^l^iii«tB of aodfom. Mc&yl amyl- 
propionate fixes a wbJeraflbs of sodinm disolpbite 
vrith formation of the satmatefl; disoiphonlc derivative, 
•’ CsHii-CaHitSOsNayr-C^GH^ , Thus it ig possibie to 
attach x or a- molecules , pf an alkaline disulpbite to the 
salts and ether salts of acetylenic acids of general formula 
R—C=EC—COaBT* In the first case the product is the 
alkaline salt of a monosulphonic acid with an ethylene 
hood ; and in the second case, the alkaline salt of a 
saturated disulphonic acid.— Bull* Soc * Chim, dt France, 

^ VJ *' v: : 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. . 

‘ CHEMICAL SOCIETY.^ . ' r 

Ordinary Meeting, DecemberiUhyigi^. 

Prof. W. H, PERitm, LL.D;, F.R.S., President, in the 
- ” Chair. - ' ; ■ - - ;i . . 

Reference was maideto the deadh, on December 4,1913, 
of Mi*. Christer Peter Sandberg, of Westminster who was 
elected a Fellow on March 3,1870* ; . , w 1 , 

Messrs. H. F. Tayler, A. O. Blackhurst, V. Lefebure, - 
C. J. Dickenson Gair were formally admitted 4 Fellows of , 
lie Chemical Society. ( ... 

, -"Certificates were' read forf the 

Messrs. Etheibert WiUiam Blair. BiRc., Phuhtayhev v 
Road; Stoke Newington^>N..5 Richard Charles Demngton, 
69, Dover Road, S. Wansteadt N.E.; John Grartb^xyo,^ 
St. Thomas’s Road, Preston \, Ivan Richard Gibb^V i 

University HaJT, 3, Moors’ Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.| 
Theopfaflus. Harper, 39, Camden Street, Belfast; William 
Pawson Robson, B.A., Ph.D.,, 78, RoIIand Street, Cape 
Town; . Chandra Bhttsan Roy, M.A., Patna College, 
Moradpore, P.O., Bankipore; M. R. Viswanatha Tyer,- 
50, Prem Chand Bural Street, Bow-Bazar, Calcutta. 

The President announced that, at the request of the , 
International Committee on Physico-Chemical Nomen¬ 
clature,, the Council ihyited criticism of the symbols! 
recently suggested by the International Association of 
Chemical Societies. For these symbols Fellows were 
referred to the Free. Chem> 5 oc,,.xxix., 333 (see also. Chem. 
News, evtti., 293), and were requested to forward any 
suggestions to * Prof. A. Findlay, University College^ 
Aberystwyth, before February 28,1914. ; 4 , 

The announceihent; was also made .^bat, in order to givo f - 
Fellows more frequent opportunity of meeting informally^ 
the Rooms of the-Society would be opened on January 15, 
i|i4, at 8'p.m., when the PfeSiteit and QoUndWould be . 

permitted, and Bght refreshments willhe proVided. Fellows 
were also invited to exhibit apparatus or specimens of 
interest and to show experiments; those willing m^ao v $o' ! 
were requeeted to. communicate with the Secrqtaries before ; 
the Monday previous to the Meeting; ' ;; 'L > ;, ’ ’*>. '^ . 

Of the following paperB, those marked * Were read 
: . *330. tl Absorption ?} . - jBy Victor; 

Lrfebure. !. V' “ ‘ ,- L 1 ; 5 ' L > 

An absorption of gases by celluloids of . a , magnitude 
comparable with the sorption of gases by some Charcoals ,; 
has been observed by the author, and the chief point* 
already establisbedar e as follows. *'.’ t 

. The effect is reversible. It is not chemical; in that ho 
compound wilh a very low or with a modjerktely large db- ' 
sbeiation pressure is formed, ^assuming, that such com¬ 
pounds would not form solid Solutions with the celluloid; 

It la common; to all die kinds; of .celluloid examined, but 
almost vanisheswhenaprecipitate of celluloid constituents 
is substituted for film celluloid. The property is recovered 
by the refilraed predipitate. Again, it is hot exhibited by 
the two chief constituents of the Oelluloid, camphor and 
nitrocellulose. Finally, the effect increases with lowering 
.of temperature and raising of pressure, and in general 
nature rhsemblea a case of sorption. 

, The quantitative experiments which have been carried 
Opt, are concerned with time,diffusion, and equilibrium; 
The, equilibrium experiments yield isotherms of the type >: 
given by previously examined sorption effects. The time, 
experiments, yielding curves representing rates of sorp- r 
tionV indicate the possibility of a development of surface 
within the ceOuIoid "mass, and probably near, to the > 
external visible surface; The diffusion experiments have 
; merely established the fact of diffusion through films. ’ 
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-V . DISCUSSION. .. " ' ■’ 1 

; * Prof; Donnan wished to congratulate the author on the 
/ excellent Way he had carried out the work* He thought 
that Mr, Lefebure’s .paper, was the first investigation of 
that nature oaa semi-solid colloidal film* v. 

The great rapidity of the initial absorption of the carbon 
dioxide by the celluloid, and the fact that the speed of 
absorption increased much more rapidly (per unit of 
*; weight of celluloid) than the increase of apparent (external) 
surface of the film, showed that in the mass of the 
celluloid or perhaps in the neighbourhood of the surface 
- there was r very fine-grained macro-porosity into Which 
' the gas could rapidly penetrate and be adsorbed. Diffusion 
of the gas into or through molecular pores was simply 
what one.called solution, and, so far as one knew, sola tion 
phenomena in semi-solid gels were relativdy slow at the 
' temperatures at which Hr^Lefebnre had worked. - / < 

/ ; 'i Sointion and diffusion in \ theordinary sense probably 
•h{8d, .occurred in th^eaeo of the , celluloid films, and 
• jafccburftedAC* 'efirrpsi ; V.j, 

/ ., y<;ry*lUtje: was kno^ j cpnceibipg^the macro^heterod 
>; geheity Of thb camphor-njtrbceUulose 'system, but Mr. 1 
. J; ^efebare’s woric 'Waa r ;iaa important contriburiofi tp. the 

se£:> //// a/ - ^ * r /’ -;■ /r >*■ '/! 


ri i TOedi'OUt"tb^-;lt' possible fpl 

* J r - ' -withiri 

s^dn under which they were 

. _ un ., ( _, tjaufactare* It might be possible to 

‘ ntiltse tfctfe hr ie^psWitg'' the effiect Qfporority on the 
adsorption of gases by this material, and in this way 
confirm, or otherwise, some of the conclusions arrived at 
by the author. From this point of view ft ;#ai: strange 
that the precipitated cielioiasegavea .lower'*csrift # ''a*,it 
would certainly expose a considerable surface to the gas, 

' and '/ V /, ’/ 

*331 s “ ArotmaHc Compounds obimnediromike Hydro- 
aromatic Series. Part III, BramoxyUnols fr&m Dimethyl* 
dikydroresonin.” "By AfctHtrR Wileiam Crosslsy and 

‘ No^^NOt}/ - .' ■ 4 ., ‘ V / /; 

■ In continuation of the work, of which a preliminary 
note has appeared (Proc. t rgia, xxviri., 333} , the following 
rearrangements of hydroaromatic to aromatic substances 
have been established r— / ' 

„ r. tinder the influence of alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
dibronaodimethylcyr/ohexenone (If.) gives 5-brom6-c*3- 
xylenol (I.) melting at 84° and 4:5-dibromO'0-3-xylenoi 
(III.) melting at 97 v:— , 

CH 3 , C(CH 3 ]a 


/s 


JBt 


CH 3 

:oh 




■'■u;: 



it 

.:v*/; <* 

?, Heat causes the elimination of. hydrogen bromide 
from dibromodimethylrydohexenone, with prodhetibn of 
5-bromo-o-3-xylenol - and / 6^bromo-o-4-xylenol /(IV.) 
■' melting at io3 c . - - ' % 1 r . *- j ■ \ '■ ■ ' ‘‘- 

3* Bromine acts on bromodimethykyifohexenone (V.) 
to .yftildt in fhe .first place, a mixture, of hydroaromatic 
substances, which on heating loses hydrogen bromide to 
give 5*brdmo-d-3?x3denbl and 6-bromoq 4-xyJenoI; : 


CfCH^Jz 


H J 


X 


BiCV /CO 


V, 


' V '- /'• ' BrC^ Jco \-j'* 
’■ /.: : 


4. Tribromodimethylcyrfohexenone (VI.) nnder the 
influence of heat or alcoholic potassium hydroxide yields 
4: 5-dLbromo-o-3-xylenol and other bromoxy.Ienols,, which, 
op to the present, it has not been found possible to 
separate in a pure state. , 

*332. “ The Equilibrium of Dilute Hydrochloric Acid 
and Gelatin.™ By Henry Richardson Procter.. * 

The author referred to a previous paper. IKoll . Chem . 
Deihejte , xgrx, ii., 243), in which it was shown that the 
swelling of gelatin in dilute acids, and the amount of add 
absorbed, can be expiamed on the current hypothesis of 
chemical affinity and osmotic pressure* Precise mathe¬ 
matical expressions for these relations were now given, 
and it was shown that the two basic affinity-constants of 
gelatin being known, together With tnolebular weight, and 
a^ small correction for original alkalinity, its whole 
behaviour with regaid t^ dilute adds can he prognhBti-' 
cated. The mathematical relations ate quite general and 
/applicable to other amphbteric ? proteins ind other. adds 
their aaits, fau^hU/^'bdmeuiratiohh in the jeHy were 
shown Co be mathematical funedons of the concentrations 
of the eqmhTmmn-acid only, and' hot dependent on’ the 
chemical character bf tbe protem* > Gelatin appears; to be , 
diacid as a base, with hydrolysis constants Kt *0*0013^ ; 

did an approximate molecnFar weight of 839, 
leading to the formula C 3! (H5>Oi5Nii. 

Some difficulties in the applications of the electioraetric 
method to colloidal equilibria were mentioned, and it was 
pointed put that in, consequence of surface-potentials die 
ionic concentrations measured with the concentration cell 
ip colloid sotutions are hot those of the colloid solution 
itself, hut of the acid or other solution with wbichit would 
he in equilibrium. Suggestions were made with regard to J 
^be probable colloidal structure^ of ; protei^ jellies and 
solution. A graphic geometrical mefhod was described 
for dealing with all such equilibria as. depend on the 
u equality pf products.”: "v 1 . ' ■ 

4 , V. , " 'Discussions *' ; 

; Prof* Donnan thought tbat tbe methods of investigation 
employed by Prof. Proctor were the'right dries, and would 
lead him eventually to a solutjon of his problems. 

He observed "that the author inclined to the view taken 
by Arrhenius in his work on immunity, naraely, tb treat 
the phenomena as cases of^^^molecular equilibrium, without 
much reference to adsorption grid colloidal aggregation 
and^disaggregation. \ 

, ^Nevertheless in bis (Prof. DbncanV) opinion bath 
series of phenomena occurred, and must be taken into 
account. 1 t f\ r : 

He would refer Prof* Procter to the woik of two Italian 
investigators, an account;of which was to be , found in the; 
** Nernst Festschrift. ,t V • ' ‘ % ' ' 

333 * “Researches on Residual - Affinity and, Co¬ 
ordination. Part I. Metallic Acetylacctoncs and their 
Absorption Sfictra.” / By Gilbert T. Morgan and, 
''HENavWEshTER'MoS'S,, ‘ J _' 

/ An examination of the absorption spectra of fourteen 
metallic acetylacetones in alcoholic soimioni shelved that, 

' with the exception of the _ Chromium riiv5,. ■ all-' these" 

substances, exhibit 'a, well-marked absorption band in the 
\nltra-vibleb 1 . ■ : 

f Chromic acetyiacetone showed a band of this character, 
but in addition a well-defined band toward the red end, 
probably due to the metallic radicle* Comparative 
'experiments were made on the volatility of scandium and 
thorium: ScetylacetOnes under' the ordinary and" under 
8—10 mm. pressure* " 1 ,. - ' 1 ' ■' - v v >. 

*334* U lduisaiidn and, the Lata of Mass /Action. 
Part II. The- Osmotic Data ih delation to Combined 
Water.” By William Robert Bousfield; 

It was shown by reference to the figures for sucrose 
that the osmotic data can be brought into accurate con- 
formity with the gas equation by taking account. of the 
combined water^ The osmotic pressure equation, vapour- 
pressure equation, and freezing-point equations then 
present themselves in the following forms;.-- 
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O.P. equation P/R'0 (k-h)=i 
V.P. „ pSflt\k-,i)**i 
F.P. „ A/F f {h - «) = i t 


where h is the total number of molecules of water per mol. 
of solute and-» is the number of combined molecules of 
water per mol* of solute. 


Discussion.' ' 

Prof. Dqnnan thought that there were some misconcep¬ 
tions in that paper. There was absolutely no a priori 
reason to “ expect * the equation PV«RT to hold for more 
. concentrated solutions. 

The general theoretical, osmotic equation for solutions 
of any strength was now well known. If* however, there 
was practically ho volume or energy-change on solution* 

_ this equation, as was well known, reduced, to a simple 
form for solutions of, any concentration. If. solvation 
occurred, then, of - bourse* “ in relatively concentrated 
: solutions allowance had he made for it. * ,' ; 

The calcuiations of Mr; Bdusfieldinigbt serve to show 
, that after this allowance had been made aqueous solutions 
of sucrose of very considerable concentration approximated 
to the “simple ” behaviour referred to above. In Prof. 
Borman’s opinion this suggestion had been made by 
1 ]previousauthors .\ /■ x '^ 

£ \3~35.. “Chemical ^xmbtai^n of Sars<^anUa Root.” 
By j Frederick BeldIno Power and Arthur Henry 
S^LWAY^ , .*,/r, „ ''/’**•: - * 

The material used for the present investigation consisted 
of grey Jamaica sarsaparilla root, such as is recognised by 
the British Pharmacopoeia. > \/ .-."".V ■. 

The root was f ound to contain a small amount of an 
enzyme, which slowly hydrolysed araygdaUn. - 

An alcoholic extract of the roof yielded, besides a little 
essential oil, the following definite compoundsa 
crystalline glucoside, sarsasaponin, C^IfTfiOjo.yHaO, 

,Which, on hydrolysis, is resolved^ into sarsasapagenjn, 
CadH 4 iOi, and .dextrose; /(«.)' sitosterol-dglucoside 
(phytosterolin), C33H56O6; {in.) sitosterol, C37H46O ; (iv.) 
stigmasterol, C30H5CQ ;(«.) a new crystalline dicarboxylic 
n&id t sarxapte acid , C6H 4 0e .{m* p. 305°), which yields a 
dimethyl eater, C&HsQs, melting at 121 0 ; (vi.) dextrose ; 
(vii.) a mixture pf fatty acids, consisting of palmitic, 
stearic, behenic, oleic, and linolic acids. The alcoholic 
extract contained, furthermore, a small quantity of a sub*' 
^stance which possessed the characters of cetyl-4-glucoside, 
ind a considerable, quantity of potassium nitrate was also . 

) present; The amount of resinous material was equivalent 
to about 1 *25 per cent of the weight-pf root employed. \ 

. It has now been shown that Jamaica sarsaparilla root 
contains but one definite saponin gluqoside, namely, 
sarsasaponin* and. it is considered probable that the 
; "parillih 55 of previous investigators was a mixture of 
sarsasaponin and a pbylosterolm. It hasalso been 
definitely ascertained that the so-called “simlacm’* 
{“smilasaponin n of v. Schulz) is; hot a homogeneous 
substance, hut contains a relatively small proportion of 
' sarsasaponin, together with amorphous materiai. 

, 336. u Metallic Derivatives of Acetylacetone add Acetyb 
Mesityl i Oxide : ^Preliminary, Note.) ByGiLBERT/ 
Thomas Morgan and Henry Webster ;Moss. 

5fms r>^With the exception of copper, the metals of; 
the first vertical series of the periodic classification yield 
, somewhat * unstable derivatives With acetylacetone. 
Lithium acetylacetone,—- V •• . //’ 4 

a colourless, crystalline, mass, decomposed when .dissolved 
in the ordinary organic media, the solutions ^assuming a 
yellow colour. 

Caesium acetylacetone ; a colourless, crystalline mass j 
‘ soluble in water or alcohol, was much less stable than die 
: preceding. Compound. Silver acetylacetone, obtained as a 
White, crystalline precipitate,, rapidly darkened on «x- 
^poaare, with liberation of silver; it is sparingly soluble In J 


water; the solution rapidly deposited a silver mirror. The 
blue copper acetylacetone yielded a green additive 
compound with quinoline. , 

Series 2.—Zinc acetylacetone, formerly described as a 
yellow substance, was obtained in colourless, acicular 
prisms, soluble in hot water or.alcohol. Its cadmium 
analogue was much less soluble. . 

. Senes 3.—Scandium.acetylacetone ^— - ■ 


/ : & [<§:cicH^H] s . . . 

melting after sublimation at 187—187 y 0 ; crystallised from 
1 benzene in colourless,, tabular prisms* or from, chloroform, 
in square plates.' It was prepared by the interaction of. , 
scandium nitrate* acetylacetone, and ammonia. The 
molecular weight determined, by the,, ebullioscopic method.., 
corresponded witbthe above formula. r > j r. : ^ ; 

:V Comparative*experiments made'wUh^ttrium,, drbforp;. •%; 
and thoriupr indicate that the acetylacetones of^scandium. 
and, yttrium- (the two. Tare earth metals of, atonuc* 

weight) do not under similar experimental cdhdfribht yield; r *i 
additive ammonia compounds comparable with f , those 
obtained from acetylacetones of the rare earth metals of 
higher atomic weight: - 

Series ^.—Vanadyl acetyl mesityl oxide,— 


' ; f VO.[<gl C ^ c 4H^CH }*, . . . 

prepared by the interaction of vanadyl sulphate; acetyl 
mesityl Oxide, and ammonia, crystallised from light 
petroleum in grass-green leaflets. , / 

Other metallic derivatives of acetyl mesityl oxide are 
under examination; they are characterised by their ready . / 
solubility in organic solvents, including light petroleuml 

337. “ Constitution of the Ortko-didzoimines* Part TV. 
Isomeric Benzene sulphonyl-^ : 4 -to ly lenediasoimides . ” By 
Gilbert Thomas Morgan, and Godfrey Edward •: 

SCHARFF. .... / v r ■ V . 

; 3-Nitro-^-foluidihe and 4-mtta-m-tbluidine (m. p* r 
in—-ri2 c ), the latter base prepared from either m-cresol, 
m toluidine, or r diacetyl-2 : 5-toIylenediamme,; were 
converted respectively irTto the isqraeric 4- benzenesniphony U 
3 : ^tolylencdtamine and / 3: kehxenesulphonyl-^ 
t&lyienediaminK: These aerated ortho*diamihes yielded 
the corresponding isomeric dtazbimides, 4 pedueimuJpJmp'f ^ 

3 A-tolylenediazoimide and ,)l %-benzen€sulphonyU % r ; 4. , 

- tolylenediazoimide. / r*. f r l , , t ;'* : • ; ■ 

- ' if- 3 


:■ CHrt’CcHa^ 1 > " ,==£; CHs'C^jHg^, ,{, " . a 

',.,.,;^N*SOtPh . \ ^ . 4 *' 

a-Isomeride {m.p. xiS—ir^ , jS-lsocqteride (m.p. 150—isr )’. 


,' the a-isonaeride is a more soluble,, labile modification; 
which on prolonged boiling in. solution change's almost 
completely into the less fusible, more sparingly soluble, , 
stable ^-isomeride. ~ 1 ' 


33S. u OrganicBcrivati^cs of Silicon. Part XXL The 
Condensation Products of DiphenylsilicanedioL Vf By 
'Frederic Stanley Kipping and Robert Robison. 

The Btady of tfae four condensation products^ of 

Z9i2*m., 2125) has Sen Continued, in order**to^aSCertain 
the conditions under which each is formed. 

The results seem to ^iow that dipbenylsilicone, SiPfa 2 0, 
the analogue' of benzophenone, is not produced by the 
dehydration of diphenylsiHcanediol, and that theclosed- 
chaqn Compound,^-' ' ; ^ r .. ’ 

' S|Hi4<q>S iPJi2, ; • ' vi,'-.' 


is not. formed by the dehydration of anhydrobisdiphenlsili- 
canediol. 1 ;■ ‘v 

I the presence of piperidine, solutions of diphenyl- 
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probably 

Iso sometrianhydrotrisdiphenylsiHcanediol. 
Bmnhydrotrisdiphenylsilicanediql may be obtained 
by; carefully hydrolysing trianhydrotrisdiphenylsilicanediol 
with alkali in ethereal acetone solution; it is very rapidly 
converted into trianhydrotfisdiphenylsilicanediol in methyl- 
alcoholic solution in the presence of a little hydrochloric 
acid. Trianhydrotrisdiphenylsilicanediol is also formed 
when , anhydrobisdiphenylsilicanediol is treated with a 
methyl-alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid, but the 
reaction takes place slowly. 

Trian hydro te tak isdiphenylsi licdnedtol ,— 

-H0’SiPh2*0’SiPha’O*SiPha*6'SiPh^ F dH, 
the most complex open-chain condensation product so far 
■ obtained,^nay be prepared by verycautiously hydrolysing 
the tetra-anhydro-deriViative ^ith sodium hydroxide ini 
chloroform solution; 1 it ffiblfe at T27 V and la, easjUy 
converted; into the tetra-anhydro-derivarive by^ fraOes of 
sodium hydroxide in alcoholic solution* : 'l ^ 

339. u The Absorption Spectra of Sulphurous Acids and 
(Pfelfofe 

V*', "While adds * 

wkh their salts, itWaariound featWbUstthe absorption of 
sulpivarous acid fj£ characterised by a band In the ultra- 
violet, die sodium salt;.exhibits only general absorption* 
It 'la thought: that feists most probably due to a difference 
structure between' the acul mid- its salt, additional 
evidence in favour of this view being the fact that whilst 
the acid has the properties of a moderately strong acid, 
its salt suffers hydrolysis id aqueous solution, thus 
behaving like a derivative of a weak acid. / ' 

: A! parallel ease is to. be found in the behavioar of 
chromic acid and its salts* where a strong acid differs in 
visible cotour from its salts, the . latter &1 bo being 
hydrolysable. ■ 

U ' ; (To be continued) 


NOTICESjOE BOOKS. 

Researches in J Hagneto?opiics. By P. Meehan, Sc.D., 

. Ph.D., D.Sc, London; Macmillan arid Co., Ltd. 1913. 
This monograph contains a very stimulating account of 
the author^ remarkable work in magneto-optics, and since 
highly technical details are omitted as far as possible it 
may be read by the educated general public with as much 
Interest as by the scientific man. The author’s manuscript 
has been translated from the Butch by Miss J. D, van der 
Waals. The arrangement of .the text closely follows the 
historical development of the subject, and the authors 
first paper on “The influence of Magnetism on the Nature 
of the Light Emitted by a Substance;” laid before the 
Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam iri. 1896, is reprinted 
almost m full. ; Tbh' apparatus employed in modem 
spectroscopic work is admirably deacribed, arid the investi- 
gatibne of Other worker? Inf fep same' Sphere are fully 
described. Some new results are published in the mono¬ 
graph for the first time; for example, the determination 
of the ratio of thenumber of emitting atoms to the whole 
dumber present in the fiame.andin the last chaper some 
account is given of Sir J. J. Thomson'swork on the cOn- 
stitution of the atom. ^ j;' J '' r ; • 

Gmeral Chemistry Laboratory Manual By J. C. Blake, 
* KewYork: The Macmillan Co. 1913* ; 

This hook of practical chemistry is intended to he used as 
a laboratory companion to the author’s “ General Che¬ 
mistry, Theoretical and Applied*” and the numbering of 
the chapters and sections js the same 4 as in the text-book. 
Methods of preparing many elements and inorganic com¬ 
pounds are described, and a short course of analytical 
work is included, besides & rather sketchy outline of 


practical work in applied chemistry, including very simple 
experiments with fuels, soils, waters* See. The book, will 
no doubt be found convenient by those who-are using the 
text-book or attending ihe author’s lectures at the Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas* but it hardly 
presents sufficient npvelty or special merit to suggest that ’ 
its more extended use could be warmly recommended. 

Calico Engraving, By WieliA ar Blackwood. London; 

Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd, 1913. 

This book is based upon the lectures delivered hy the 
author at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow,, on 
engraving designs for calico; but In preparation for the, 
press the lectures havebeeri very much extended, and both 
skilled designers and v Students'will find the ■ book most 
instructive. author tenters felly; into technicalities 
*and machinery 1 :of;Jmany ;difiefel& typesv Js^thdroughly ■/ 
explained :and; illustrated.;^ Vafeablefeim*- hre ; given'ferf-' 
the benefit of hand eogfeyers,}^^ for .paper 

stainers is also discussed. Electroplating is very briefly 
treated, and if the theoretical explanations are somewhat 
curtailed It is quite possible that they are sufficient for the, 
purpose fot'^icb;tn^' : ar^mfehdedr- ^• / - "* J s f ; * 

Practical Chemistry. By the late J. Campbell BrOwk, 
D.Sc., LL.B. Sixth Edition* Edited by Guy D. 
Behgouoh, M.A., D.Sc. London: J. and A. Churchill; 

■ , 1913.: ' * v,, _ ;■ : '■/ t v‘ '> 

This very useful book contains a concise .summary of the 
chief reactions employed in analytical work, and includes. 
a good deal of matter not usually to be foupd in stmUar 
boriks of the same slze. Tbus the reactions of some of 
the rarer elements are given, also those of many organic 
"bases and of sdnie neutral organic substances which are 
commonly used in the laboratory;' The analysis of gases 
is also shortly treated. A great deal of information is 
compressed into the book, but for the use of 
students fee directions may very possibly be found to be 
somewhat,too concise. For example, unless used to gas 
analysis the student might be somewhat at a loss when 
told merely £0 “ separate the gases Into two groups by a 
solution of sodium hydrate.’? .For practising analytical 
chemists, however, the book can he recommended as con- 
taining clear and accurate descriptions of experimental 
work, . J V 

Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. Wife Experiments. , 
, By Charles Loudon Bloxam. Tenth Edition. Re¬ 
written and Revised by Arthur G. Bloxam, F.I.C,, 
and S. JupoL ewis, D.Sc*, F.I.C. London; J. and A. 
Churchill. .1913. \ * 1 4 

For nearly fifty years Bloxam’s “ Chemistry ” has enjoyed 
the well deserved reputation of being the most compendious 
work on chemistry in a single volume, and those who have 
had occasion ta use it will probably not need to fee. re¬ 
minded herw often they have found in it information not to 
be obtained even from larger arid more detailed treatises. 
The original arifedr showed remarkable skill :in selecting 
his material, and this feature is as noticeable in the. last 
as in the first edition. Very many changes have bad to be 
made in the tenth edition., Thus ail fee earlier chapters 
have been recast* and throughout the book fee Periodic 
System of classification has been followed more closely 
than before. The division of the text into numbered 
paragraphs has been dropped* and fee appendix bn applied 
chemistry is omitted. . , 

The Sugars and their Simple Derivatives. By John E. 

Mackenzie, D.Sc;, Ph.Bv London : Gurney arid 
- Jackson. 1913. * . \ \ . - ; 

T^is book is based upon a course of lectures delivered by 
the author at Bifebeck College, London,, and after Wards 
yt the University of Edinburgh. Many students who were 
interested in technological chemistry attended these lec¬ 
tures, and for their benefit stress was laid upon those 
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points m the chemistry of the sugars which are of special 
importance in the- sugar and brewing industries and in 
medicine.' At the same time the book gives a really useful 
introduction to the subject for students of pure chemistry, 
and questions of configuration, &c., are so clearly treated 
that candidates tor examinations will find it a valuable 
summary. The first part of the book contains some 
account of the production and manufacture of cane-sugar, 
and subsequently the properties and constitution of the 
individual sugars are described. Fermentation and meta¬ 
bolism are shortly dealt with in later chapters. 


Principles and Processes of Metal Plate Work. By Edwin 
G. Barrett. London: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 

JvW*\‘■* , 

This book haa been compiled to meet, the requirements of 
: candidates for the examioatibn in metal plate work of the 
CUyandGuildsaf London Institute, and it will be found 
. to fulfil its,purpose admirably The author has carefully 
•studied tbe^aminers’criticisms of the a\ erage candidate’s 
work, and bas paid special attention to those points-in 
' which, particular weakness is usually displayed. Thus 
methods ofT performing numerical calculations are very 
Carefully explained. Jatld lhany mensuration formulae are' 
giyem V Modet ahs^ere are also provided, and the syllabus 
of the examination in metal plate work and also recent 
questions are reproduced. The book wid be oT service to 
'metal plate* workers" other than those entering for the 
examination, and if they wish to acquire some knowledge 
of the theory of such work they cannot do better than to 
get a copy of tt. . . ■„* ' '[ 1 " 1 

The London Matriculation Directory . Nq. 65, September. 
f 19x3. London: University Tutorial Press, Ltd. ; . 
No. 65 of the “ Matriculation Directories 71 closely resembles 
i;s predecessors, and contains the usual articles on text¬ 
books/ details' of the Classes of the University Corre¬ 
spondence College, and hints to intending candidates for 
the examination. , Many: of the papers sent: in September/ 
1913 i are reproduced in it with full solutions and epm- 
jmentsupon;them.' Although on the whole a wise choice 
is made; of the papers for reproduction, and they deal with, 
those subjects which are most popular in the examination, 

, it seems probable that some students would be glad to see 
some of the others, such as those oh Ancient History, 
Geology, or ^oofogy, even if. it were not worth while to 
prepare answers to them. ■ f',* ; .< S - ; ¥ ^ ,\ ■ 

London University Guide, 1914;.London: University 
c 'Correspondence College.: .' 1 . ■ : ;; v . ^. 

This guide contains a full almanac and calendar for .*9x4,; 
, with the regulations of the more important examinations.. 
Details of the classes and the fees of the University Cor? 
respondence College are also |iven, and the guide contains 
soine. artihles on text bemka andian interesting short history 
of the Ualvhrsityof London andaccount pi its constitution- 
Recent Changes in the regulations are pointed out, and the 
guidefeanalmofttihdispensableposseBSion fortbeinteilding 
candjd^e for an examination oi London UDiversity. 5 \ 

The Burroughs Welle omePholographic Exposur(Record 
and Diary for 1914. * , y' .;■> V"' > 

Contains much useful information for photographers. 
The w Record of Negative Exposures B is invaluable for 
any who care to introduce w methodinto their work, and' 
the Exposure Calculator is an ingeniously designed ap¬ 
paratus by help of which'the correct exposure ban 
calculated. Some very good prints are included in the 
book; one of Mr. H. C. Pouting, F.R.G.S., at work in 
his dark room at Cape Evans, speaks well for the value of 
the comparatively new developer JRyto]. There is a good 
diary and memorandum book included, and the bookis! 
a^t tqo bulky for the pocket or the camera case- ' ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY DIFFERENCES.. 

To the Editor of .the Chemical News ;. 
is a curious fact, which I have never seen noted 
elsewhere, that if the six cases Which I can readily call to 
mind and find figures for in which there are three varieties 
of a substance, in four cases the difference in the specific 
gravity between the first twq is equal to the difference 
between the second two:— ; ' 

Diamond ** . . y. 

t . -{Graphite .. , /„ . . . 

Amorphous qarbon .... 

Grey arsenic . 

Black arsenic'.., -v. \ 

Yellow arsenic *■/ . .. 


3- 5*4^ 

■ *’45 

4 - $ 

\ "37 


1*01 

,'rbs'-. 


r££;i 

T‘0; - r , 


' 1S 07 Q‘, 

“ 075 - 

- 0*21 
* 0*20 


/Rhombic tiny:. . 7*25 

, ' 3. Tetragonal tin ./* ’6*55 " 

Grey tin ... 5*8 , H 

j Aragonite , v ; < .. 2 93 

;.4* jCalcite .. .. .. 272/ 

(Vaterite .. *, 2*52 H 

It is hard .to see that there can be any significance 
attached to this, but the mathematical odds against it 
being entirely due to chance are very great. Moreover; 
in the case of one of the exceptions, 1 silica, the second 
difference is almostah exact multiple of the first-v 
Quartz 2*67^ 


Tridymite 
Vitreous ., 


272^^ 


°*34, 

o*ti 


(« 3 * o;xx) 


In the last Case, that of sulphur, ho such relation is- 
evident, the difference between rhombic arid monoclinic 
sulphur being. 6*13, and that between mohoclinic and 
amorphous sulphur o*q 2.^I am, &c., - : 1 : 1. ;, -■ 

' /■ ’'.. 1 ;* r “ >, ■ /"■" ' t Edgar B. Wast^ell. . r - : 

3 i v <jrilloq Road, Birmiaghawa.r; ^ t 

INBTITUT^; 6 F^CHfiMISTSY: CONEE^NCE. 

- J, Tb the Editor df the Chemical Netys. -;' *■>_ s ., ^ 

5 ir,—-W ith your permission I Should like to reply to the 
letter of Mr. E. A. Lewis, which was published' in your 
■ issue of the and Janumy^ '..t/V'’ 1 , ■; * ■ Sj *; 

>The last pan 6f hk letttsrl raises am ifcptetyht point of 
general interest. y-\ '. t >' ■ ’■■* * ^ ; , ; 

It is essemUl that the chemical profession should include. 
all persons who are engaged in teaching the.. principles of 
chemistry, or in applying those principles- towanfe the 
attainment of practical results. These persbns anly can 
Claim to be professional men in' the sense in which that 
term is usually accepted. The* profession should not 
include those; persons whose Interests are directly com¬ 
mercial. \ 1 \ : , 

Any profession worthy of the name sbould-consist of a 
united body of > bu^ true professional unity Is not v 

attained by setting dp, at the outfcet, educational barriers 
of a.more or less artificial kind. , . 

This mistake,, however, has been, made in the case of the 
chemical profession, with the result that the profession has 
been divided against: itself, the status of technical chemists 
has been lowered, their profossional interests endangered, 
and the technical interests for which the profession stands' 
haveSnffeied. ' ■ : \ 

I t is unnecessary to insist bh thb national importance of 
applied chemistry. The fact that Universities and technical r 
coUeges give a 4 large amount of time and money in training 
students in the principles of chemistry is sufficient proof c it 
"this.,’*'' ' '*■ •. 

L Students axe encouraged to pursue a course iff study ^ 
that shall'form a sound foundation for theif future : 
technical work. They axe encouraged "to adopt applied 



CHSIftCAE. &*«», t 

jfoV3M9ft . t 

, J chemistry asa calling, bat no appeal is made to them on 
the grounds that it is a profession. 

The neglect of this cardinal fact hasled to the present 
deplorable state of things. 

It is the first doty of a chemical professional body to 
’ encourage the development of a professional spirit—which 
at present is almost entirely wanting—arid to include in 
the profession all those who are actively and personally 
engaged in applied chemistry. 

As your correspondent points out, there are many men, 
with perhaps slender academic qualifications, whose 
technical qualifications frilly entitle them to speak with 
' authority*; ; '„ f 

. It may be added that there are an even larger number of 
younger men who have not had either time or opportunity 
to prepare for purely educational tests and whose technical 
, J .; experience is' naturally inebntidetable; -• ?; ; 

To deny by implication tjiat bothf these types of men 
have no professional status b'atfabsnrdif y :and wame than 
.i an absurdity.'V!- .'■/ \ L )\ ;V r - ■' 

A A professional organisation is needed that has broad and‘ 
sympathetic views and the will to follow and enforce a 
;'^p^ jbfte^in prder that,the chemieal profession may 
y 1|hh;oriierVgteat profess c-ni* arid* 

^«at'ineml?er« .'riaa^.VXtlouf'' dis^tmrij >htain-?the' 
; stabs to which ben; s^cescutitie thera.—I am, &c., > 

'■>;> J ;y f. WiLBSJiFORCE Greek, Secretary, ' 

> - - The Association of Chemical Technologists. 

*• \ ^VictoriaStreet, WeSilra Wer,$,W«, \\ * ■ ’ ’ - - ,1 * 

• 'V', /- | \ si l "■ ■, 


C HEMICAL ftOTICES FROM FOREIGN 

■ /; ; :;, sources. *, / y;;; 

'Notb.—AII degrees of temperature arc Centigrade unless otherwise 
_ ‘ expressed.. ^ ^ : 

Ccmptes Hindus Hebdomadaires des Stances de VAcademie 
, des Sciences . Vol. clvii., No. 23, Decembers, 1913. 
/Transformation of Essence 6f Citron into Essence 
of Roses.—Ph. Barbies and R. Locquin.—-The authors 
have found that by the action of various reagents, such as 
the hydracids, for example, it is easy to transform 
citronelloUrito rhodlnol, but the reverse change cannot be 
effected*" This explains why commercial citxonellols fre¬ 
quently smell of rhodinol, and also why, starting from 
: either d-citronellol or /-rhodinol, various authors have 
obmmed the same derivatives. Thus the three rhodinols 
foretold by theory ate actually known, viz.,:The 
/-rhodinol Of essence of roses or of pelargonium ; .{it.} the 
d-rhodinol which is obtained; by - the fcranposition of 
d-citroneliol or indirectly fromnatural d-citronellol ; (iii.) 
the i-rhadinol prepared by MM. Bouveault aud Gourmand 
by the reduction of synthetic ethyl Thodinate. , 

, r < Neutralisation of Peroidic Acid.—-Rene Dubrisay,— 
By the inethod c! tmpdlary ^lunieuy which he bas-pre- u 
viously described the author has proved that periodic acid 
is tribasic. In order to demonstrate the third basicity it 
3$, necessary to work with very dilute solutions, and it 
appears that the capillary method is more sensitive titan 
the method of electric conductivity for tlie study of neu¬ 
tralisation* The third basicity of both phosphoric and 
periodic acids, is detected thus*, while conductivity deter¬ 
minations do not reveal it. . '/ / 

Action of Carbon Oxychloride on Phosphates and 
. Silicates.—J* Barlot and Ed. ChauVenet.—When phos¬ 
phates'are exposed to the action of COCU at temperature 
of from 350® Upwards the; following reaction , occurs t 
F a Q 5 . 3 MO + dCOCla^zPOCla-heCOx-HsMCla* With sili¬ 
cates the reaction is SiOjM t COGla»Si0 2 4- CQa -f MGl^. 
Thus phosgene gas is a very suitable reagent for-attacking 
phosphates and silicates, in order to analyse them, Or for 


K\:' 5 $ v ; - 

preparing anhydrous metallic chlorides from these minerals. 
Whatever the state of combination of the metal (oxide, 
sulphide, nitrate, carbonate, sulphate}, it 4 s readily trans¬ 
formed into anhydrous chloride, 

, Nitration ;of Paralodoacetanillde.—E. Jungfleisch. 
—By varying the experimental conditions the nitration of 
paraiodoacetanilide can be made to yield either the isomer 
C6H 4 I*iNH 2 )*, or a mixture of products including the. 
acetyl derivative of pa/amtrdaniline, diiodo-acetanilide, 
the acetyl derivative C^H 3 I 4 (N0 2 )»(NHC0CH3)s and a 
substance which appears to be the acetyl derivative of an 
iodpnitraniline. j ^ 

/ i Bulletin delaSociete ChimitpU delfrcmce, ; 

2077^1913.,^ 

, ;N ew Freparatlori of l^icM^ Niviere. 7 ; J 

—Epichlorhydrine can be prepared bythi action :of quick-/'. 
bmeonsymraetricj^;diiddmhydririe.* The lime is placcd , 
-in ,.a flask which; if beatcd : on a^atfr-bath, the pressure 
icing reduced to iso mm. The dichlorhydrine is aUdwed 
tofail in drop by, drop, and epichlorhydrise- then djsfila - 
yields are very satisfactory, 93 tops per cent .. 
of the theoretical amount of pure epichlorKydririe bring 
obtained, boiling at 116— j 19°, after drying over K2GO3. 

Action, of Dimethylatnine upon lhe Iodohydrines 
Derived from Styrolene. Study of *he Two Phenyl- 
dlmethylammo ethanois.M* Tiffeneau and E. 
Fourneau.—The authors have prepared two isomeric 
iodohydrines from styrolerie; the one, e6H5.CHOH.CBaI, 
is obtained by the action of iodine and mercuric oxide on 
styrolene in solution in aqueous ether, .while the other, 
C6H5.CHI ,CH 2 OH, which is ,crystalline, is formed by the 
fixation of Hi on styrolene oxide: v When these iwo com¬ 
pounds react with dimethylaraine m t he cold they yield 
the same amino-alcohof.; This ammo-alcohol is different T 
from that which would normally be obtained with the 
crystallised iodohydririe, if. the ; intermediate formation of 
oxide of styrolene, C6H 5 .<JHN(CH 3 ) a .CH 2 0 H, did not 
occur. This ammo-alcohol can; be: prepared from the 
corresponding etherified acid, CfiH$.CHH{CH3}2.CO a CaH 5 , 
by reduction by Blanc and Bouveault’s -method. This 
latter amino-alcohol is qtrite different from that frirriished 
by the iodohydrines. Tbits it has been proved, as far as ' , 
the halogen hydrines are concerned, that the intermediate 
formation of oxide of ethylene occurs, so that ammonia 
and the primary and secondary amines cannot be used to . 
determine the structure of. the halogen hydrines; ; The 
unthors have prepared many derivative of the two amino- 
alcohols. ' . ‘ 

Constitution of Trinitro-^-anaiuophienols and of 
Trinitro-p-anisidines.—Frdd^ric Revisrdin and Raphael 
Meldola,—Two isoraeric trinitrop-anisidines are known 
of m. p. 127—X28 c and 138—*39° respectively. One of 
their nitro-groups is extremely mobile, and many syntheses 
have been effected owing to this property. The authors 
have arrived at the . general conclusion that in the latter 
it is always the nitro-gronp at 3 which is mobile, while in 
: the isomer of merting^pdint i^ it is the grpup at a which 
Is mobile under Iheinficence of basic re^ents, whilc die 
3-group is mobile after diazotation under the influence of 
the neighbouring diazb-group. They have also proved; 
that the original trinitrpacetylaminophenol, from which * 
the aritsidines were derived, was not the 2,3.5- but the* 
2.3.6-coippound. 

Soluble Caseins in Milk.—L. Lindet.—The. author 
has confirmed his previous results relating to the presence 
of two soluble albuminoids In milk* and has further shown 
that the sum of these two caseins is practicaHy constant, 
although the proportion of each of, them is very variable; 
They adhere by capillarity to the casein in suspension., 

^ Deterxnmatlon of very Small. Quantities of Chlorides 
in' Waters.—Maurice Lombard.—150^-200 cc; of water 
are boiled until all the calcium bicarbonate is decomposed; 
the water is allowed to cool, it is brought up to its original 
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volume, and, 106 cc. of the clear liquid are poured off. | 
Then 5 drops of a 10 per cent" solution of potassium 
chromate are added, and the same quantity to 100 cc. of 
distilled, water containing, say, 5 mgrms.of NaCl per litre. 
Standard silver.nitrate solution is then added to the known 
Solution till a sufficiently distinct coloration is obtained, 
and then, the'silver nitrate is added to the water under, 
examination until precisely the same tint is obtained. 
The calculation is very simple. If, for example, . 1*8 cc. 

, was added to the known solution {100 cc. of NaCl con- 
, taining 5 mgrms. per litre) And 2*65 to the unknown 
solution,then 2*65—1*8010*8500. correspond to 0*497 mgrm. 
of NaCl, which added to, the 0*5 mgrm. in the comparison 
solution gives r mgrm. of sodium chloride in too cc., or 
* iomgrms. per litre. The method is very sensitive, and 
.quantities of chloride which are less than 0*5 mgrm. per 
) ]Htxe can he dete^aiited hy it, ' 

v‘v Bertchie der &eutschen CfemisckeH GesellschafL 
. / w! , j Vol, xlvi., No. 14, 1913. 

Organic. Silicon. Compounds from Silicon Hexa- 
chloride andMethyl Magnesium Bromide: or Iodide, 
-^eoffrey Martm.—The aufhorhas alrcady describedthe 
: -formation oljt substance approximately of the composi-1 
lion CBa-SigOxaH^ which,, when dissolved in caustic 
potash, liberates about 169 cc. of hydrogen per grra. By; 
varying; the experimental conditions compounds; con¬ 
taining more methyl groups can he obtained, r.g., 
{CHsjtaSffiQiaHsi (CH^SigOiaBz, (CHJjSifiQjiH, and 
iCH 3 )aSisO r H?. The quantity of hydrogen generated is 
less the greater the number of methyl groups present In 
the, molecule. In the course of these experiments the. 

, author has prepared Bygden’s bexametbyl-silicoethane, 
Si^CHjJe, and investigated its chemical properties,. This 
substance does hot liberate hydrogen on treatment'iyith 
. caustic potash, although it contains the Si—Si group, J 

;Manganese; Carbides And their Preparation by 
Heating the Metal in a Current of Methane.—-Siegfried 
Hilpett and J. Paunesfcu.—When finely'powdered man¬ 
ganese is treated with methane or methane, and hydrogen 
at temperatures from 600—900° carbides result, with 
pure, methane carbides containing up to 20 per cent C can 
be obtained, and with mixtures of. equal volumes of 
. methane and hydrogen carbides containing 15 per cent C. 
The saturation limits establi&hed for different temperatures 
do not correspond to simple atomic proportions. From. 
their behaviour towards acids' it may, fie deduced that the 
carbides are; nOt derivatives of simple hydrocarbons, like 
calcium and aluminium carbides; Carbides containing up 
, toy per cent C are ferromagnetic. , V C v 

- Modifications; of Phosphorus,—Alfred Stock and 
Erich Stamra^—Smits and Leeuw. have stated that dif¬ 
ferent. modifibatiohs; pf phosphorus exist ; in the melt of 
colourless phosphorus^ and that the ordinary melting-point 
*. of colourless phosphorus ^44*1?) is raised several degrees if 
the substance Is first , heated to: 100° and then rapidly 
" cooled. The authors cannot confirm these results* From 
the; study of the melting- and solidification-points 6£; fed 
phosphorus it is observed that the melts behave Hke solu¬ 
tions and not like simple substances. The vapour arising 
from 1 ted phosphorus consists chiefly of P 4 * From super¬ 
heated phosphorus vapour more red phosphorus is deposited 
than was dissociated, so that obricraaly ft* molecules take 
part in the formahon of moleculefl of red phosphorus. 


MISCELLANEOUS V; : 


Royal Institution.—On Thursday next, February 5* 
at 3 o’clock. Prof. Sir Thomas H. Holland begins a course . 
of two lectures on “Types and Causes of;Earth Crust! 

Folds.” The Friday Evening Discourse on February 6 j . 1 r■ 


Prof. J. Norman Collie, on “Production of Neon and 
Helium by Electric Discharge.” ^ 

Economical and Accurate Testing of Mixtures 
without Weighing.—Manufacturers are often impressed 
with the time occupied in weighing the different ingredients 
required in the constitution of their several articles of 
manufacture ; and, what is of still more importance, the 
accuracy of the several weighings are liable to serious 
irregularities. These several obvious requirements have 
indueed Messrs. W. and 1 T. Avery, Ltd., of the Soho 
Foundry, Birmingham^ to design and manufacture a 
machine which exactly meets the case. The machine is - 
of simple yet solid design. The steelyard is graduated to 
meet the wishes of the manufattUfer r and buckets are^hung 
from each of the hooks. In this ease a quantity of iPne, 
ingredient is placed in the bucket bn the left pf theinlcrum. 
and the moving poise is placed on tbe-ao pet cbnt gradna- 
tion, and when the latter; balances the sf efelyarti - the; f n-. 
gredients will be found to be in the proportion bf- Bo andV 
20. The steelyard can be marked in any desiredi mannet; 
to suit the requirements of any pahicular trade, affecting a 
great saving in time and ensuring absolute accuracy. This 
machine can also be arranged to weigh the total of the 
mixture. 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 2nd.—Royal Institution, 5." General Meeting. 

- Society of Chemical Industry, 8. "Oxygen and 

- ■ .Metallic Antimony in Crude 'Antimony," by' 

, , W.R. Scbofeller. " Estima?ion pf Zinc in 
Coinage Bronzes by Volatilisation,” by T. K. \ 
Rose, "Nickel Tannates,’* ty.P.'Singh. ,<Op- 

} >ortunity will be giyen for - iscussmg the fol- 
orntic Paper :--"The Electrical Conductivity 
of Milk during its Concentration, with sug* 
gestions for a Practical Method of Determining 
■ - - tne Eud-poiot in the Manufacture of SWeetehed ; 

/v * Condensed Milk, "by Jackson, L.McNab,' 

u ' and A. C, H. Rotbera, 

- Royal Society of Arts, 8. (Cantor Lecture). 

- "The Relation of Industry to Art," by Sir 
Charles WaldBtem, UttiD., Ph.D. 

Tuesday, 3rd,—Royal Institution, 3, ^ Animals and'Plants under 
' ‘Domestication," by Prof. W* Bateson, F.R.S.; &c, 

- , ., k Royal Society of Arts, 4.30, " The Mohtreal. Ottawa, 

; * and ^Georgian Bay Canal," by Sir Robert Porks, 

„Bart.. - - 

Wednesday 4th.— Society of Public Analysts,; , 8.; (Annual- General 
*■* - ' • V. " Meeting). “ lodometiy of Arsenic, Copper, and 

■ ’ Icon,” byG. D. Lander and j.J.Geake. "Com- 

* ’ *• ; position and Analvsisof Compound Liquorice 

■ , ' 1 ' Powder, ,l byA.E. Parke&and jF.Major "Com? 

' position of the.Salide Matter adhering to certain 
, ... Wet Salted Skins " by M, C. Lamb. 

—i.. 1 , , f Royal Society of Arts, 8. "Motor Fuels, j with 
special reference to' Alcohol,” by William' 
- ; ,, ' , Ormandy, D.Sc., &c. 1 

Thursday, 5th.—Royal Institution, 3* “ Types and CauseB of Earth 
Crust Folds,", by Prof Sir T, H. Holland, F.R.S. 

-—Royal Society, "Conduction of the Pulse Wave 
and the Measurement of Arterial Pressure," by L, 
Hill, J. McQueen, and M. Flack. "Reportof the 
Monte Rosa Expedition, of 1511,” by jf. Barcroft, 
a ", - * >• - M. Camis, C, G. Matbfsem, F. Roberts, and J. H, 

" ? v ' ■ c ’ RVffel. "Notes on Soil Protozoa,” by C. H. 

. Y . ’' Martin and K. Lewin. “ Development of the 

Starfish Astertas Rubens, L,," by J. F. Geramill, 

' * , 11 Floral Mechanism of Wtiwtischia Mirabtlix 

~ (Hook)," oy A. H. Church. ’ 

-— Cbethical, 8.30. 4< Absorption Spectra oftk ' rr - 



will he delivered by Dr. H. S. Hele-Sbaw on u The 
:Mechanics of Muscular Effort”; and on February 13, by 


3:5-Dimtro-^-aminophenol," by R. Meldola and 
and W.F. Hollely. .. - - 1 

Friday, 6 tb.—Royal Institution, 3. "The Mechanics of Muscular 
, ’ : Effort,” by H. S.Hele Shaw, F.RiS, "^ 

Saturday, 7th,—Royal Institution, 3. "Neglected Musical Corh- 
posers, 4 ’ by prof* F. Corder* , 
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animals intending to extract not only tfae oil which they 
contain but also the acid. To thisend I pat them into an 
ample glass retort, poured m water, and placed it nf a. 
capaulebf sand. Having adapted a suitable receiver and 
luted the joints I undertook the distillation, gradually 
increasing the heat until the water boiled, * . . I 

found in the receiver a water which was somewhat acid 
with the essential oil of,ants floating on the surface* I 
; separated this ofl from the water as one ordinarily does it 
with some cotton, and preserved it in spirit.” , ■ 

The acid liquid he te-distilled and combined the distil* 
late with the alkaline earths and the alkali*.* From an 
exa mination of ', the salts produced, Margrafconcluded that 
, acid,;whilri resembfing in. many respects the add. of 
vinegar, did not possess hfl the ^ropertTes ^ tbe latter. 
\Thfc ratiidy/. of the, abm Was; continued In a , cartsml andr 
systematic manner byAryidson and Oefira>f who described 
vit and its salts with great exatetihide^ They suppOrted 
MargrafVyiew that formic acid was not identical with the 
add of vftiegar by showing that if solutions erf the two 
adds of ; the same specific gravity were prepared a given 
: qaaritity bfanjr baW did not require, the same amount qt 
bach^for- ti also about thfc- same 

time- expressed the opinion, that formic acid was *• tin 
ttdde m g***n$? though Clqeely resembling acetic acid in 


Permbstadt§ some few years later occupied himself 
specially with the purificationof the acid, but came to the 
erroneous conclusion that malic: acid was present in the 
• - expressed juice of ants. :; / , v "• * J 0 ' *. * ' *' ■ 

J Richter,|( in 1793, showed: how the add might be con¬ 
centrated by combining 1 it "with potashand distilling 
the dry salt with the exact amount f of sulphuric acid, 
diluted with its own weight of water, required td neutralise 
' the base used. , *1 //>■' 

: ; Same few years later,Fburcroy ami Vauquelra advanced 
the statement, based da very superficial and insufficient 
work, that the acid obtained from ants was in realign 
mixture of acetic and malic acids.1T ?, ^ 

The contradictory statements which had been madoup 
, to this tune respecting the acid induced Socmen** to sub : 

, mit it again to examination. In a dissertation published 
in 1803 he showed that the experiments of Fonrcroy arid 
Yauquehn didnotjufttify their conclusions. He proved , 
that formic acid suitably, purified did not contain malic 
acid, and that it differed from acelic ackl ia several of its 
’ properties, v V.. ■ ’ \ ’ i\ % -? ■ .V* /? :: ** ■'' * ■, 

In i8izGehlenff having prepared with great cafe formic 
, l . and acetic acids and the eppper and bariuraf or mates and 
acetates, compared their properties ahe^. ; He .both 
criticised previous work, and pointed out with great clear¬ 
ness the peculiar characters or formic acid, and thus 
defmitelyestablished its individuality. " ; -V, . 

BerXeliasJi attempted m 1817, bat with no grerif sucoess, 
to deternnhe ihe percentage composition of formic acid. 
This Was first done in 1834 by Liebig, who employed his 
!■ newmethod of elem^taty analysis. ■%, • * >' v f* v 

; fa htsfamous essay upon manganese ScheeleU records: 


' t -V * Thaavea»l 11747-1815) used an rageniot» raetfaod to obtain 
iarmates. He spread final finpregnated with potttboa uncovered 
ant-iriifc, ^xbfr anWnttijiing over the etoth emitted tfceix&cidaand 
' odotarn pri nciple tX the same nature which they exhaled In so geest an 
' aboraUoce as to saturate the fixed alkali spread on the cloifi. The 
lixvrftta of tbese bnena afforded by evaporation a neutral salt crystal¬ 
lised in. fiat pa ra flclogracna hhd prismatic cohhans: which were not 
deliquescent.” Fooraoy* u Chemistry,’* London, 1788, voL iv,.p. 433. 
f ** Disaertatio chemica de acido fonmearum, 4 ’. Upsala, 1777, - . ' ■ 

i }Qvr**i ttaPkys%qu* l L 77 GiXXn. 9 $$a* -v,. ■". > 

5 ** Physikafisch- chemiache Versache and BeobactangeU, 1789, 
volii,,pages$—3(5." '* , 

{} Utter die neuefh CtBj'tini&ruU dor Ck*mk, 1736, vi./x^S, 
^AHnaies du Museum National, d*Hiseoiu NuimsUe, vol. i. t 
page 333; Gehlen's Journal der Cnemu, 1804, ii., 41. They after¬ 
wards admitted that they had mistaken phosphoric add, which the 
jtrice of ants contains, for malic add. - - 

•* Grtkten's Journal der Ckrmu zvw, t 3. 


*2?4, xzxri “The-Chemical 
, Besiiys' of Wilham Scheel« t n Beddoes Translation: London, r7Sd, 

■■ ■■■ -A- / * v- 


in X774, that when dilated vitriolic acid sngar and raan- 
ganese are heated together «there arises a vapour that 
velhcates the nose, and if it be collected in a receiver 
appear^ ta be pure vinegar,” Westrumb later, in 1785, 
mentions that vinegar is produced by the depblogistiqation 
of tartaric acid by means of oxide of manganese. 

Dobereiner, in 1822, showed that the acid produced in 
this reaction is really formic add. He . says^;— w If 
tartar or tartaric acid and black oxide of manganese are, 
placed in water, and the mixture , warmed, violent action 
ensues.^ The temperature rises, and a large quantity of . 
carbonic acid gas is evolved* There distils over qt the 
same time a dear liquid winch superficially resembles 
acetic add, but is shewn by a more A exact ^Cxandnatton^o 
he fornnc acid.” He discove&J,/that fhe; keid had the T 
property of reducing the salt* of the C^leme.^a^''k^d- : *'* 
that it breaks rip inta water arid carboiric Cxide rimfer the ; 
iriflqence of sulphuric acid.- ’ ’ >\ - 

V, Dobereiner described later a method of prepariugfirimlq , 
acid artificially in iarge quantity by the oxidation of sugar. ' 
He writeaf“ Should chemists and physicians make uae , 
of formic acid and its compounds they can he most 
advantageously obtdnedaccordmg to my experience by the 
partial oxidation Of sugar,” and then describes the process. 

u A solution of x part of sugar in 2 parts of water is 
heated to 6o° C. with asj or 3 parts of finely powdered, 
manganese dioxide in a copper still, which, ns the liquid is 
very apt to froth dpi must have at least fifteen times the 
bulk ot the mixture ; a. third part of a mixture of 3 parts oil , 
of vitriol, and 3 parts water is then gradually added, 
whereupon carbonic acid gas loaded with vapour of formic 
acid immediately escapes with violence. The head and 
condensing tube must now be quickly put on, and when 
the violent action has subsided tbe other two-thirds of the 
dilute sulphuric acid <*dded, the mixture being stirred all 
the while, - after which the liquid is gradually distilled - , 
almost to dryness. The distillate, Which is transparent 
and colourless, is saturated With chalk, and the nitrate 
evaporated to the crystallising point, or if it be desired to v 
obtain the acid the distillate *s saturated with sodium 
carbonate, evripmated, and 7 parts of the: dry residue 
distilled with! a mixture of 70 parts oil Of^vitrioland 4 parts 
Of water, J > 

. ^ This processis a very goOddne, t pound of sugar gives 
as much formic acid as will saturate 5 to fi ounces of 
calcium carbonate, hut the formic acid which it yields is 
slightly contaminated with acetic heid. To remove this 
impurity the distillate shod 4 be r sa^hatod wbiio yet warm, 
not With sodium carbonate, bdt With carbonate of lead, 
arid the solution evaporated to the crystallising point; the 
more soluble acetate of lead remains principally in the 
mother-liquor, and the formate of lead thus obtained must 
he distilled with a mixture of equal parts of oil of viriiol 
and water.” 1 ’ - -* - ,?r / 

Wohler, later, f found it advantageous to use starch, and 
LiebigV gives a methods which differs little; from 
Doberemer’8, except that starch is; used in place iof sugar. 

( f In 1831, Pelouxe]] discovered that formic acid could he 
obtained from hydrocyanic acid and the cyanines. An¬ 
hydrous hydrocyanic acid was mixed with about its own, 
volume of fuming hydrochloric acid. After, four to five 
minutes the liquid aolidified to a crystalline mass with 
sensible disengagement of heat. This was submitted to 
distillation, when it volatilised withoutreridUeiarid gave suc- 
cessively hydrocyanicwd, hydrochloric acid, fonaxri acid, 
arid finally ammonium chloride. Peloute also found that 
When a concentrated aqaeous solution of pptassium, cyanide 
was, boiled, out of contact with air,' r ammonia was 
liberated, and potassium formate produced. The hydrolysis 
of the cyanide at first took place rapidly, but f as the action 
proceeded became slower and slower, and was not com* 


' : \ J AwMlg S 1 JD ^'» I Q ? , " 'l.'Vr',; 


Ann.Chtm.Phys^ 1831, xlviib ( 'ty, - : 
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formation of precipitate. in the immediate vicinity of the 
electrode; and consequently also prevents any adhesion 
thereto^ «> /' . 

, \ How da passive electrodes behave ta such cases Nickel 

is passive under anodic treatment m pure poUssfaffi sul¬ 
phate sohition and oxygen is evolved; in pure sodium 
chloride solution it easily dissolves. Oh adding sodium 
J chloride to the potassium sulphate solution, solution of the 
nickel still takes place with a moderate currentdensity*, 
whilst the evritatiori of oxygen ceases* but no detachable 
precipitate becomes visible. So that ; this observation is 
also unfavourable to the supposition that all cases^ of 
„ passivity arp due to the rotation of a good conducting 
or o tec t l velaverontheelectrode. 

concords ih with the 
oxidefoeri^ theremartable instability of this layer 

rfosteXcifo since it finds expression, in the spori* 

taaeousretnmof the metalto^mote or less active state 

al* “—sive condition are 


-has^alrehd^ be^u raised ;by 4ch5nbein 

1 

and n»areinwc»tahf cirann8tance r to whichatteotionmust 
be <to<ra, istbe fact 4&t ^ irfn wire, which dips in the 
d^forfiaapftrefri^^ attacked 

aseorin as iheelectriri passes through, it. 

Fhr instance* by leaving the wiredipping in the .add and 
opening foeClrcuit in shine way, there appear, instantly 
yellowish brOWp stteaks shooting downwards, *.*,, ferric 
nitrate, . *,. It js also clear that if the passjvity pf the 
... positive iron wire be due to a filmof oxide upon it, then 
the same wire, when removedfrom the circuit and placed 
in .ordinary nitric add, should remain passive { but this is 
^hi^MSse'case:^ rV- 'V - 1 \’\' / v fV • ' 

; f " Thtts fifom the various facts quoted* which can also be 
amglt&ud; itjs evident foattbehypothesis of an impervious 
&yerv wfctdb Covers the surface Of the metal,tberebypra- 
teCtirig It from contect vrith the electroiyte, is open to thfc 
psartseirious objection. ^ 7 

01 We shall therefore attempt to arrive at mi understanding 
rf~ the phenomena of passivity bn other grounds; ./this] 
brings, rue to the polarisation measurements'lor metals, 
nunjersed in their re°nective salt solutions, which l carried 
but some years ago foe B\wc, Abhan<tlu*gen d. Deutsche* 
\Bunsen (?«., igroi Nn. 3). Although these measurements 
foay seetatafeave little to do with the problem in hand, 
m diaH presently see that tbey can be brought to bear 
/y^rfds^.upbnlt^-^V/'''^';’/V\ ;■ 'U-?' : ' 1 
.^Xet us take as orf hrf» for the calculation of the 
htjal idifereocri afri metallic electrode NemstV 


constant; T Kateurfrap..; ri # - valeucy of the 
rffifoU Fr* 96.540 coulombs ; F Hcoustent -frf r a given 

elec&dly^aAfolrflon : 

Jf«. osmotic pressure of- the corresponding 

polarisation, and; 
CTewnce;can crfyrfteur 
fo conseqqenceofa dtarfS valued P or of ^ If we 
mKclude fon frfhjrf metal electrode,: 

the decfrode potential can oriiybe ^changed by changing 
# by; since £ depends upon foe concentration ofTthe solu¬ 
tion of metallic salt, simply by changing the concentration 
of the solution. ' - 

From this point of view we might expect thatwhen 
jemptaying a system * meritl—a not too dilute solution of 
a metallic salt—metal copper-copper sulphate solution- 

copper), no appreciable polarisation would takeplace in 
.tffe epaa rf a short-timed clectrolysis with a moderate 
;|i^,;|en8i^, for under such circumstungia np mrfkrf, 


change of cohceutratipn of the electrolyte at the electrodes 
can occur* This expectation was fulfilled "in foe cases, of 
the systems: lead-lead nitrate solution-lead i and mercury* 
mercurous, nitrate solution-mercury; in all the other cases 
that were tried, anodic, and at foe same time Cathodic, 
polarisation occurred in. spite of an „ ample ion concentra¬ 
tion ; especially was this the case in the systems 1 
copper cupric sulphate or chloride in water-copper ;’silver- 
silver nitrate solution in water or in acetonitrile silver; 
iron-ferrous cblcffide in water-iron ; .nickel-nickel^chloride 
in water-nickel. The degree of polarisation was dependent 
on many influences; for exairtpla* °P foe current density, 
the temperature f with rise of Fhtah - it decreased), and 'foe 
condition of. the electrodes and solution^ In many bases 
;it could he greatly inrfeased hylfddttiphi of rftte.fobl8Mihtt' 



the unlikely supposition' that alternating obstructions pp- 

_ ' _^ -r -t.._;__ j .' r- 


may be associated with a chemical reaction of changing 
velocity?., ., r-:*-,- 1 ' r" '.. . •, ... „ ■■ 

If we first consider the action at the anode, it is con* 
ceivable that primarily no metal ions are formed, 'as 
generally supposed, but that the electrical process consists 
of a discharge of negative ions and the chemical process 
of an interaction , between the non-electrifled radical and 
foe metaU The potential difference would, according ,to 
this view, depend upon not only foe, concentration of the 
negative ions;' but upon that of the separated non-electrified 
radical, and consequently upon the velocity With whicfa the 
tatter reacts upon the metal. For the smaller this is 
(ceteris Pari bus) % the greater must the concentration become 
ior a given current density, until the velocity of the re¬ 
action, which by the law of mass-action also increases, 
has become: so great that ta unit time as much of the 
rsmfcal disappears through chemical, action as is produced 
by the electric current;. 1 ^ * / ’ l * ^ 

- -I This vta# Is certainly justified for series of solids, such 
is silver-silver snlphate or chloride-silver, which ttccording 
•to. foe '.researches' pf and ^awadxfcr ; Pky$» 

Ck*m.„ iQiirlxxvtii., a^) even; jat loW temperateres show 
considerable polariirat!onattheanode;nprc^any serious 


..._, __,_ 7 ^j?not:pbligrf'fo 

^relinqrffo ptetapipa^ formation of 

metallic ions^ia order to ibe ahlo to assign foe observed 

polai^tiontofeninS^^jaixMC^ muted 

poly adduce foerfo^bta, rftepwve tydr^tlon of the metal 
ions for their combination with foe solvent). The process 
of hydration which occurs at the surface of foe electrode; 

; arid whose velocity depends oh different, .infloencep, must, 
as shown in the introduction, then follow on the formation 
of ions, vfoich, when foe current passes* is practically 
infinitely rapid. The triagriitude of thepotential difference 
ta then, it fooold;he;^fetally^emafo 
upon & foe rion-hydrated, free ions, and 

the latter again upon the velocity of hydration. In this 
way ^larisation, which changesi according to dream* 
stances, eas&y explains itself—also Its decrease with rising 
temperature, smee the chemical reaction velocity increases 
almost without .exception wifo ridng teif^ratrimui j : .; 

i" tnmmurilwmapner^^fori,Cathodic pcdatiirfriori,in 
these experiments always accompanies that at the anode, 
can l» explained. When foe current passes, foe free ions 
separate; which must, in foe state rf equilibrium, according 
to foe law of mass aefom* always bp prpsentjn addition to 
foe hydrated onesa Cons&qoently; a diminution; in con¬ 
centration and then polarisation, follows, owing to the 
insufficiency great ' speed of fori formation of free !rom 
hydrated tons. Indeed^ the simultaneous occurrence of 
polarisation at the anode arid foe cathode finds arSiitis-' 
factory explanation irifois hsqmfoesisVfor hrifo result 1rcua 
the same taofoj^ftte ££ ion * 
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/ lakes place at both electrodes in opposite directions, and 
; any catalytic influence, finch as the quoted case of the 
^.addition Of strychnine, mast change the.velocity of the 
reaction- in either direction in the same proportion, 
t Indeed, as has been pointed out, a simultaneous increase 
of polarisation was alwaya Observed at the two electrodes. 

. In addition to this cause; another can be consideredin 
Are case of cathodic polarisation;: we may expect that the 
discharged metallic ion frequently does not separate as 
' solid metal, but remains at first dissolved, forming a super¬ 
saturated solution. With increasing supersaturation 
polarisation; must increase. - /; 

The absence: of polarisation of the mercofyand lead 
, Compounds points to the fact that in these, cases the 
v : ^c)iextiiCal arid physical procesSesco^e^ixed takepfecewith 

■; ; ; ^^shoald :4? «pressly.uhderstood that ail the foregoing 
^experiments were carrfed pUtunder suchcondi tforis that; 

1 ; ;'t%e metals d^^lve ^thbct evolutrop df oxygen "under;,tthe”; 
"actidn 4?/^ according to Faraday’s law, and 

, furtiter thatpolarisationls not occasioned by any ohmr 
§ ''imMtifo Worn this the ca^» pblarisa- 

'' then Broken it ,• Henceif was 'proved* that both at 'the. 
anode juft at the cathode, which could be separately etv 
amined, a"condition '.was ‘‘brought' about ’ which* a* the 
': n^^satioa 'liad-e^es^cjii^ : r ; v; ‘ ; 

V'' thfe*S- 

icaqse recently J* W. Richards —TrdkrnFaraday Soc., 

■ mi$t ix», 140^-has erroneously attempted to characterise 
■* r this supertenriorimerelyas resistance). : : “ _, ; ‘ " \ 

t , ‘ If We account for the polarisation beieobserved by this 
J- V explanation of :failing; reaction velocity, we. can go a step 
further and apply the same explanation to the phenomena 
1 Sdif passivity. With passive metals ionic hydration occurs 
.; soslowlyat the anode (a certain amount of solution nearly 
„ always takes place), that the concentration of free ions, 
and therefore the potential difference, becomes so great 
in a short time that visible separation of the negative 
radical or of oxygen can result. Qualitatively these phe¬ 
nomena present nothing fresh in distinction to those 
described before; quantitatively they are only of value 
. when chemical polarisation has become so strong that 
. solution of the metal practically ceases and the negative 
rad*cals(oroxygen)are separated and become visible, 

: JFrom this pomt trf view we musthenceforth understand 
' by paaririty phe no m ena all such as result from chemical 
, polarisation. We have seen that passivity is notthe ex- 
r cpsptibKi J^st the - ‘rule, and that it in , not connected: with 
" r ’ 'anions, as .was - supposed, hut that it 

other sblveutsl ^nd 

-r esp«taBytijat it can also tafcejplace at the cathode. '; 

Briefly it may be mentioned; that one may ascr&e tbe 
t 1 peculiar shift ft valency which occurs on dissolving many 
metals, *.g ,, chromium, by altering the experiments! con- 
ditiocs/aho to the cl&ogkrg hydration velocity of the ions 
- of different valency. - j-',. J' "V 

■ ^ fliswe tims attempted to establish a^ a that passivity 

phenomena are to be, traced to those of/reaction velocity. 
The 1 reaction velocity.theory can as yet afford no special. 
. information upon the conditions under; which a metal 
1 ' becomes active or passive. Still one cannot reasonably 
: regard this circumstance as a defect of the theory ; it is 
rather due to the fact that our knowledge of the effect in 
chemical reaction Velocities uf outside factors is extra- 
: ordinarily deficient. ' Thus another wide field-Is opened 
up for speda! : research, and tixe work is belag 'carried out 
'' with assiduity. . „ /,;• ,y -^ . 


,, THE SCIENTIFIC WEE 3 £. ' J , f V 
(From Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

The Ubiquity of Boros. 

The rarest metals; and metalloids are-to he found, 
normally in the Human organism, in the tissues of animals 
and vegetables- But the study of these bodies has been 
most difficult, and it is only quite recently that Prof. 
Armand Gan tier has been able to discover and measure 
the tiny quantities of fluorine contained in the organs of, 
man, Ilf. Gabriel Bertrand, the head of one of the 
services of the.Pasteur Institute, has just discovered that.. 

Aa f Tfl nil Tl rtf jhtania . 


quantities Of bprwt'or boric 4 ckk -'.Aid, thqquantitative r 
method that he has devlseri in collaboration With M. 
AgnBftn, torecagmse the quantities qfbqrqn contained ... 
in divers substances, witt have vary important bearings 
on the appHCatibu of the laW against baud, and adulteration '* 
of food ft trade. As people v?ereIgnoTant of the constant 
presence of, ^mon-in the form of borate or some Other 
combination 4 ct ^ the ■ living; cellules, if Y waa : generally 
admitted that ’ the boric s acid found. $u the- ashes of 
aUmentary substances derived frbm plants of anitiials 
proceeded from a voluntary introduction as an antiseptic. 
As tile dosage of this boric acid presented great difiicnlties, 
the mere qualitative research was all that was sought 
after; the result of this was that; up' till now, the decision 
of the expert analytical chemist has depended almost 
exclusively, oh the greater or less degree of sensibility of 
' the; qualitative method that was empicyed*. This way at 
operating is no, longer admitted. The method of M. , 
Bertrarnd enables one, In a feW hours, to no lodger 
confound the boric acid contained normally in the ashes 
of an alimentary substance with that which may have been 
introduced as an antiseptic. MM. Bertrand and Agulhon . 
have thus found m a kHognn. of the pulp of dried apriccris 
irh*6 mgrraa. of boric acid. . In the same conditions they 
h^ve calculated that there Were na mgrms. per drykflo. of 
the pulps of: cherriea, of diied fijgs, of strawberries, of 
peaches, of prunes, and in; certain vegetables, such as 
cariots, French beans, turnips, and onions. Fifty-six 
mgrma. of boric add are to Be found per kilo. m Ehglisb 
pears, black plumh, apples,, wild strawberries, white 
grapes, tomatoes, dried haricots, &c. In black grapes 225 
mgrms. of boric acid have been,found per kilogttn. Lastly, 
these two scholars have found a smaller quantity of boric 
acid in the muscles of the rabbit, of the lobster, of the 
horse. of the bx, of the piston, in cows* milk, and even in 
the egg qf a hen. Like arsenic, boron is then to; be found . 
-everywhere^ Many shopkeepers and tradesmen have been 
condemned because boric acid had been found in. tinned 
goods.: In the greater part of these cases- they were 1 
simpiy judiciai errors. Henceforth it will be easy, thanks 
to the method of M. Bertrand, to discover and recognise 
wluch are the fraudulent goods*. % , ^ J ;, 

5 ; ; / • > Aktityphoio Vaqc!NaiPi0N. . > _ ;V ^ 

J ^'Tbfe administiatioa^ titbj gastric ’ 

canal, hi view^ obtaining a vaccinal immunisation against 
the corresponding affection has already tempted several 
experimenters. Against typhoid fever, Sehitchkme has 
had* cultures of typhic bacilli, heated to 60 degrees, 
injected into rabbits without succeding fn vaccinating . 
theml Prof. Courmont and Dr. Rochauc have/obtained 
a relative immunity of the animals treated with pretty 
strong reactions which caused them to; abandon the 
method., MM. Auguste Lumifcre and Jean Chevrotier, of 
Lyons, have succeeded, after a year 1 ? study, in preparing 
sterilised vaccine^ then heated to fifty decrees, containing - 
three microbian species in the* proportion of 396 millions 
of Eberth’s bacilli for. x8o millions of cbli bacilli and 120 
millions of paratyphic bacilli. : This, vaccinal powder at 
the dose of three miliions of micro-organisms per animal 
kilo, ingested in three frictions in an interval of eight days 
realised in guinea pigs and rabbits a sure and lasting 
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immunisation against typbic dr paratyphic infection. Four 
months after their vaccination, the animals vaccinated 
were able to receive a mortal dose of each of the virulent 
cultures without showing any tronble whatevex. 

TheElectxon of Prof. Charles Richet. 

Ifrof, Charles Richet has been elected a titulary member 
In the section of medicine and surgery of the Academy of 
Sciences, in the; place of the late Dr. Just Xucas 
Championnfere. The section had presented M. Charles 
Richet ini the first Iine,and in the second tme.according to 
their alphabetical order, Messrs. Bazy, Delorme, Vpzz\ I, 

: iQuiem* and Reclns. After the first ballot, M. Charles 
> Richet ^as prodaimed elected witfa 4a votes out of 56 
voters, M.Recluareceived xl votes, M. Delorme a, and. 

Qui«lh'.^v^^^The hew Academician is asavant. of 
■ the first rank. ; A few weeks ago he received the Nopal 
prizb of Medidne fpr the yehr 1913, and only a few days 
///ago the Government presented him, with; the scarf of a 
commathder of the Legion of Honour . Yesterday be was 
appointed member of the Academy of Sciences., The son 
bf a. i»ted surgeOmmisihbXtpf the Institute and Professor 
f oftheFacnltyofa^ Charles Richet waahorn 

/rW 4 Wv.ia W ftP*****. 

^ vras app^ntOd la 1887 to the chair of physiology 
' At timFacultyof Medicine. He; began to attract the 
. attention M/ the r learfied world by the discovery of 
Saropathy. It ie, indeed, to M. Charles Richet that we 
owe tlm discovery of serums, the numerous victories of 
which are now well known. The first irgection Of serum 
into a man was made by the. learned physiologist'; on 
December 6th, 1890. Before this, in 1888, he had triedan 
: antituberculous serum on dogs, but without success. The 
second discovery due to Prot Richet, a discovery which 
^ is revolutionising medicine and physiology, is that of 
anaphylaxy. In his speech, not yet published, pronounced 
1 at Stockholm in December last, M. Charles Richet made 
! known his latest works in connection with this new road 
opened in the domain of, serams and vaccines. It is known 
.; that anaphylazy is a particular sensibility of the orgamim 
; of gnimals to inoffensive doses of toxic substances 
i especiaHv of an albuminoid nature. Dogs having received 
.« first injection of poison, as a non-mortal dose were again 
, Injected with a smrdl dose, three weeks or a month later. 

An unexpected fact then took place. Instead of being, 
' accustomed to the poison the organism of these animals 
had become so sensitive that this minimum dose had 
most terrible consequences and Oven occasioned rapid 
< death. Antpbylaxy is then; tire contrary of nuthridatism 
or the custom or habit of poisons. The literary and 
. dramatic/ production of the learned physiologist Is im¬ 
portant., His philosophical Wtaks, Such. as M Love and 
Iatdligence,” hi8 “gssavof General Psychology, 51 his 
theatrical pieces sfich as * Socritteiand Circe,’’ his novels 
^Sister Mar the,* the “ Pain of Others, w “ The Search for 
"HappinesA”* Ac., show that Mw Charles Richet 1 is a fine 
and delicate “lettrk.* 


f ' y. > 
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. Examina- 

iteeo Candidates wfio presented them- 
selvesfortheIn^ermedlateExamuiation,seven passed;—; 
H. G.T. Bomman,,G.vA. Bracewefi, R. O. Eames, J; W* 


Hams, D* < 3 h Hoyle, R. G* Thfe* J.: Young. One Candi¬ 
date presented himself Tor Examination in; General 
, . Chemistry for the Associateship and passed ;—E. Spencer. 
Of twenty Candidates who presented themselves for the 
Final Examination for the Associateship (A.I.C 4 , ten 
passed:—In Branch (a). Mineral Chemistry—E. D. 
Goddard, F. C. Guthrie, G. S. Heaven. In Branch (c) t 
. Physical Chemistry—C. W. James. In Branch '.(r* 
Orga nic Chemistry—R. S. G. Knight, $. I. Levy;. 

“■ W&htoli* In Branch <*), the Chemistry of Food and 
: « Plja&Tfertfiiaets and Feeding Stuffs, Sols, and Water— 
✓ W. Honneymann, bliss Ethel fi. Moqatu 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

royal society: ; 

Ordinarv Meeting, January 22nd, 1914. 

Sir William Crookes, O.M., President, in the Chair* 
Papers were read as follows 1 


w Heat Production Associated with Muscular Work: A 



Prof. Macdonald’s, results-are^ s 
nlottin- 


the vanous^quaaltties-~lleat K PEoduced, WorkDbri^MsfiSVi; 
of Individual. . The average valuesof Heat Prodficed by ^ 
various persons, all working at the same rafe,f are J&rst j ? 
plotted against Rate of doing Work; a linear relation is 

found,: of form H « H 0 4 — > where He represents'Heat! ' 
,, ?i 1 - ‘ ' \ - 
Produced for zero Work Done. 

The values of Heat Produced are next plotted against 
Rate of Work for each individual; these give approximate 
straight lines of the same equation as above, but with con¬ 
stants Ho and A differing for each individual* These 
values of A are then plotted against corresponding masses 
M of individuals, mid again a linear relation results, of. 
the form A=*a+fiM. In a similar manner Ho la plotted 
against M, giving once more a linear relation H 0 a+6M. 

Collecting these equations, a complete expression con- ; 
necting , the quantities H, W, M, is found, viz., 




W 


A table and senes of euryes give 


affiU m 

values of H by this equation for particular values of M r 
and W used m experimenta. These give good agreement 
Withobs«cvcdvalqesofH^ ; v , ; ' , ^ 

u Chemical Intcrpr/tfaHoh oj some Mendelian Factors fear 
Flower doUn&PJ By- M. T WriEtbAi® toidt H. h.' ; 
Bassett.■’/ / .. •;'<;; 1 - t **/.; *£• ;■ .• ; ; i ; 

These researches deal with the Mwdeltan factors/for 
flower-colour in varieties of AnHrrktnum majus, TWO 
varieties, ivory and yellow, are chfe^y cbnridered. /.Ivory ;, 
is a simple MendeUan domihant td yellow arid contains a 
factor ** I ” wbich is ab^i/hbia ybBow. The authors 
have previously Henti 5 sd totf |^afe yellow pigment of the c 
ivory variety with a fiavone, Tir., apigenin* In the present 
paper it is diown thatothe yellow variety contains^ in 
addition to apigentn, another fiAvone pigment, i.e., luteolin, 
which is present in tiie epidermis and which accounts fdt 
the deeper yellow colour of the flower. Hence the 
dominant ivpty factor may be expressed as* the power to 
inhibit the formation of luteolm in the epidermis.. 

The authors also criticise the hypothesis brought forward ! 
.by.Keeblp, Armstrong;A»d fb^ea {Proc. Rqy. TSoc.y X913,, 
B, ixxxvi., 3o8) to accotmt for the loss of OoTour both in an 
alcoholic solution of antfaocyanin and in petals containifig 


anthocyanin when immersed in alcohol, and the subsequent 
recovery of Ookmr under various conditions. T^he abovb 
hypothesis postulates the existence in the petals of an 
oaydase and a reducing agent; the former produbto antbo^ 
cyaninfrdma colourless chromogen and thelattbr feVOrsb 
t toe reaction. -In the; absence of watery f.e. t m alcohol, 
the oxydase is rendered ^active, but the reducing agent 
remains active, and the colour disappears Ton addition of 
water, the oxydase activity is Restored and the colour 
returns* /, / ■;*.. *• '/ .■ * 

The authors show that - the colour can be restored either r 
to petals or sedution by dry hydriodic acid gas. Alto the 
colour returns in Water in an atmosphere of hydrogen* 
Moreover on dilution With water, the colour Is restor 2 - to 
the strong alcoholic Solution (which presumably does hot ! 
contain oxydase) after it has beea hegted to *00° ^ ; 1 - v > 


Composition of Coal. 


..y.': 1 U Composite 


/•• “Determination df the Minimum Lethal Dose of Various r 
Toxic Substances and its Relationship to the Body Weight 
in Warm-blooded Animals, together with Considerations 
Bearing on the Dosage of Drugs.* ■ By Prof. G. Dreyer, 
M%D., and E. W. A. Walker, M.D. 
z. In warm-blooded animals of same species bat dif- 
, fereniweights, dosage mast be calculated is relation to 
' body surface. r - 

: This result agrees with fee conclusion already reached 
by Mobre though On different grounds. 

a. This statement is to be explained on the ground that 
concentration in plasma of any given substance ad¬ 
ministered is dependent On volume of; blood circulating, 
which is itself proportional to body surface in any gives 
flpeciesofaniinal. , V 

f 3.1t follows that in ac^urate m^sarem^f fed stan r j 
" dardisatioa of toxic substances aud sMtoxios it WiU how; 
-be posable to mafceuse of animaiaof differ ent:fe»ghfe 
\ within i .glyen^:sfec«€» J instead ^of using cmlyanunals 
of an arbitrarily selected weight, as has hitherto been 
..necessary^ ■: 4'. ;* . >•/ r '_. - 

, V "<L: Results "In dosfee c^cnwed vfrom one spedes ot! 
s, fefferi cfenot dlfefey be applied fefeofeerspecies merely 
by obfl^erathm, since tolerance 



mi characters shown to be m 


.fefed to surface, i 

Xifeyews w Futtdose•‘Ak 1 3^^fefc ,Vi | dose 
At Z5 years ' m \ | dose * At x year r /*doee 
: At $rr*o 1 years ^idofte : - *; In daily in intfeuV*. * jjjtdofe 
* Experiments oit the Restoration df Paralysed Muscles 
by tomms nf &etue Anastomosis. Pfet JL Anastomosis of 
th* Nerves Supplying I 4 mb By Prof. R. 

■ Kiferanv^lf-Pf'-r‘./ 

r * Variations in ike Sex Ratio of Mas Rattus follomng an 
Unasuai Mortality of Adult Females.” By F. Nor sui 

, CHEMICAIi SOAETY.‘ 

\ / Ordinary Meeting t December i8fA, 1913. 

Prof, W, H. Perkin* LI».IX, F.R.S., President in the 
Chair. , < . ‘ " 


tCondodcd from p. 5#.’ „ „ 

340. “An Adiabatic, Calorimeter.* By Francis 

, Wieliam Gray. \ ~ . /; 

The author described a water mantle, the temperature 
of which can be altered at will to prevent radiation inwards 
to or outwards from the calorimeter. The temperature is 
raised: by pumping water from a hot bath through a 
flexible copper tube immersed in the water of the mantle. 

lowered by passing tap-water through 
fee feme flexible copper tafe; or, if necessary, by pumping 


Fractionation of the gases by means of liquid air fed 
solid carbon dioxide dissolved in ether was stated to have 
enabled propane and butane to be isolated, and the 
presence of pentane established by explosion analysis, , 

. 342, “ The Composition of Coal.” By Daub* Trevor 
Jones and Richard Vernon Wheeier. 

An account was given of an examination of the liquid 
products of distillation of coal in a vacuum at low tem¬ 
peratures, from which conclusions were drawn regarding 
the compofeion of fee u resinous substances * that form 
part of the coal conglomerate. 

A description was given of fee various compounds! con¬ 
tained in fee oils ; obtained, which cqasfeted- largely' c# 

1 unfeturated ,:' (ethyienic) ^ hydrocarbons, 'y' naphthenes; 1 *' 
: paraffins, ; phenols cresols arid xylenols), and:; 

homologues of napthalene.*: Benzene, anthracene, and 
sofidfeonfetichydrocfebofe 

•' hydrocarbons fcffeyi 

quantity in coal was diBCQssed/and an hypothecs put 
forward tip account for fee rapid .fermatipn of paraffins, 
naphthenes, &c., on distilling coal at low temperatures. If. 
was suggested that such hydrocarbons must he present in 
fee k coal substance in Bach a manner that whilst. in a' 
sense, structurally complete, some change in their state, 
such as can be produced by moderate heating, must take 
plfeie before they can be set free. ; 

This hypothesis, particularised for the 1 cafe of fee 
paraffins, assnmes their existence in coal as alkyl groups 
attached chemically to another non-alkyl group, &H, the 
paraffin being iq wbat can be termed a “ bound ” condi¬ 
tion t as a component: part of a molecule represented by 
fee general formula RH -GkH^+i. The rapid. dis¬ 
tillation of*free n paraffins from these “bound” molecules 
when coal is decomposed thermally was then explained 
according to the f©Howing scheme 

'' - JT RH-CftHjw+i -> R+Cj,Ha»+2| ■. ; 

Vfife certain modifications fee hypothesis was used to 
explain the appefeance & naphthenes, olefines, and 
naphthalene homdognes in coal distiHates. 

343. t% \ooM_elamne. n (Freliminaiy Note}. By Hans 
Krall. ■; , . A’;;, ■" , ;*v ■ 

,■ Four isomerides of melanamme are theoretically 
possrble;— : . 

s . n ;■ '■ _ v-*: v ; Nit 

R i 1! k • • 

V 


:j3<feir is tdhtrbfied by a syfeem @1 two Tfefife fed 

four taps. Wife feis appafetus any rate of rise or fell of 
temperature likely to 'be required In feermochemical work 
cari be obtained. A turbine stirrer is used for the mantle 
water.v- / r . ■' 1 : ' 1 / 

34 j, u Tke DisfflltifioH 0/ pool in a VAtnumJ* By 
Maveioe John BOrgsss and Rxchari? 

Wheeler. ^ _ ■(, , k ' , ’ 

An account was given c£ distillations of coal in a high 
vacuum, fe ■ low temperatures, and the apparatus:feed 
■ described* 1 ' ’ : 

> 1 The gaseous, products of distillation only. were. dis¬ 
cussed in detail, the liquid products being dealt wife in a 
subsequent paper.:; , v -, 

. The sequence of events wfiefe coal is gradually raised 
in temperature in fee absence of air was described, and H 
'was .shown feat of part of the coal substance A decomposi¬ 
tion point occurs at abwt 350°, - 


NHteb;NH- 


NH* 
IH. . 


-NH. 

., \ H;: -■ 

• I ■ ,-NH 4* 


NHsC ,.C:NH 
-NH 

V 


Only one Of these, usually assumed to be (I.), is known. 
Two series of alkylmelaimnes are known, and are usually 
assumed to be dexhred from j[I.) and (IV.J. During’an 
investigation of the action of heat on guanidine salts, a 
second melamine has now been obtained ; it is probably 
foimed by fee polymerisation of cyahamide in its carbodi- 
imide phase, NH:C;NH, and may be. assumed for the 
present to be fee hitherto unknown fromelamine (IV.). 
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3; 5-Dimetfaylpyrazole-4-diaxonium chloride is even more 
stable than the corresponding salt L from diazotised 
4-aminoaritipyrine v It is hot readily decomposed by boiling 
aqueous potassium . iodide/ and. its. capacity for azo- 
coupling is retained af ter treatment with alkali carbonates, 
hydroxides, thiocyanates, and cyanides. 

3: S-Dimethylpyrazole-i-azo-S-naphthol dissolves very 
sparingly in aqueous alltali hydroxides, but Is insoluble in 


:/ "When guanidine carbonate, is heated for three hours at 
i8o°, the residue consists of a mixture of hmmeline and a 
substance which analysis shows tor be isomeric with mela¬ 
mine- The former is readily dissolved by cold aqueous 
sodium hydroxide. •. - \ 

. isoMtkntine .crystallises from'; water 1° ill-defined 
crystals, quite , unlike -the: characteristic prisms of its 
tsonaeride. The two substancescan be crystallised side by 
side from the Same solution, so that the difference is 
< constitutional and not merely crystallographic. 

. rroMelamme gives rise to a chloride, nitrate, and 
sulphate of melamine, so that strong acids cause isomerisa- 
tion. The true acetate cam be obtained from which: alkalis 
“I Timmelamine. 


; about a6o°- the compound decrepitates, and/passes 
mto the more stable form, *' 

Rfdfi sfinlim 


Resorcinol ^ 


IfmoaHwJ rPkrt 

tyn*4n” By Fran& George Pope* , , 

beriariln, as/; pieprired, by Ddebhejfs, method, 
consists essentially of ^h^«^:^Pb^yffluorOfie. ' ■■ Bon- 
fjjmatfcbi of this result was showd by its coaverslon into 
dse apdfuth and barmm iatts, said by the preparation of 
the aCetyl derivative, whif&bytbe action of phosphorus 
pentacfaloride tfc yields 3 ; fi-i^hlord ^phenylxanthomum* 
chloride Identical with th^product of the reaction -between 
3-hydrmcy g-pbenylfloprooe and phosphorus pentachlbride. 
The different varieties of resorcinol benzem as" described 
by H. V. Liebig (Jovm: Prdkt, Ckem, y 191Z, pnlyhocxv., 
g7, a4i) were hot obtained, neither were the/anhydro- 
compounds described by the same author in rgoS 
fecviii., 5^4). - ^^ r .V . , 

345,** The Relation between Viscosity mid Chemical 
Constitution, part Vfll. Some Homologous Series,” 
Bv ALBERT ErHES'I' BKiNSTAN, FXRftmANnBERNARD: 
Thole, and Perc* Benson. ~ - 

Theaatbfcrs have continued tfimr work on the additive 
nature pi log. viscosity, arid have examined the viscosity of 
,ninety-three compounds' 'drawn from the homologous 
series of the fatty acids, alcohols, ethyl and methyl esters 
of the fatty acids,, and esters of methylethycarbinol, 
hftxan- 0 - 61 , heptsm-3-ol, octan-£-ol, andundecan- 3 -oI. 

Tbey find in each series that log:, viscosity is additive 
within limits, but that the CHa differences yary* with' (i) 
association, (2) maguitude of the group to which the 
growing cham is attached, fe) molecular :height, {4) 
temperature. ^ . * -' B , s A v-;/ t ? J r : * 1 , 

* 346. u Non-aromaiic Diasonium Salts, Pajtftj. 3 
Dipusthylpyraxole^’diasonium Satis rifcd . thin* Axct<; 
dmoat%ues, n By ].T,> Morgan and Joseph 

REILLY- /.> - , f V** V* ^: > ' ;; 0 ',/i ■- 

. J* i 

v T .■■■■1 

,> ' '• / : - tNH-CMc/ A ■ -.V ■ > 



dnspomm . - T . f 

converriott rnto the modemt^y ^ofuble 

mrrithteride (II.) 

Addition of /sodium azide to the acid solution of 
diasonmm chloride determines at Once the liberation of 
diazo-nitirogen and . the producrion of - 4- trioxo-$ 15- 
Mwutkylpyraxole* a distinctly baric compound, which id 
— butted only on neutralising the solution with sodhun 


3; 5rDinUthvl^ras^4^6^nofhthyiamike is a yale 
orange-brown base.; . v t \ , , ' \:; - ■. * 

347. u The Relative Activities of certain Organic Toda- 
compounds - with Sodium . Part IV, ’ The 

Influence oi the Solvent” ByDAViDSKGALiER.,/; .V. ! 

" rnu-._- 


pbenoxide *' and’ ethyl and/ r propjd iodides: 
measured wit ha vieWof ^udying thp:infiu^t^^tl^- 
/Solvent in this reaction. ' ’ \ //V.; 

/ Tbs following Solvents,vwere knpfeyedi; Apihyl.'alcdbbl, “ 
ethyl- alcohol, propyl alcohol, ijtfbutyl alcohol, «oamyl 
alcohol, and acetone. ' -; 

It was ghown that there is bo connexldn m thts reaction 
betweeh the dielectric constant of the solvent and the, 
inSaence bf the latter on the rate of the reaction.. The 
influence of'the medium is very large, the velocity? 
coefficient in acetone ‘.solution .being .more than one 
hundred Stines as large as that in isoamyl alcohol solution. 

343. “ The Polysulphides oj the Alkali Metals* Part f. 
The Polvsulphides of Sodium ” By ALEXANDER RuLE and 
JohnSmeatHThomas. ^ ; v , , '^ 

Ah investigation has been made of the action Qf sulphur 
on alcohoHc solutions of anhydrous sodium hydrosulphide: 
prepared by the method prewously described % one of the 
authors (Trans., 1911, xeix., 558). A vigorous reaction 
takes place between sulphur and the bydrosalphide in 
alcohplic Bolution, with the evolution of hydrogen spl|ddde 
apd^flm^ormatipn olpo^ioil^ldBs. ^ V 'V.: ; \'-V “ r ., 
llsing atnohptsi^^ of sulphbr^^ cortrasphndihg ^ith the di-, 
tri^, ietra-v penta-, and a possible hexa-sulphide, and 
eoheematitt^ g sblid product waaobtamed, 

but ohly : wfidn the proportions whASde' and 

r^slpfiisr wpwf ■ i 

homogeneous. It coftsisU^ Of the; Phre /aph^rous 
tetrasulphide, * 

crvstafiisingm-wcU-dcfinedcubes, ^;‘ '-'./uf>i;-.' 

Below. tjbe; proportions •k»;the itttriastiiphMs^/ mixtures:: 
were obtaiftedfwlnc&cxmtatol nh«dxiBuged hydrogulphide, , 
At the pentasulnhide sI3h<c/ tap H solid ■ pnedoct 3 s a mixture'' 
of the tetrasulphide arid wh^tri^ve^tbiit stage 

there is some iadScatina pI, the separation if w hitter • 

^The course of rim reactirin and the profeable tt^tiue" of ; 
thesubstances preseijt in solution before evaporation of 
the latter was determined by estimating the amounts of 
bjfdrogen sulphide evolved when varying amounts ot : 

I sulphur were used in: the reactions h , 

Anhydrcma ,ahdin» disulphide "was also, obtained . by 


lessscduhle malcoholthantbe tetrasulphide. 

* 349; u Nitro acids Derived from 2 : frdbneihoxytynuoic 
Acid and ±metkexypktkalU Arid” , By. John.Cahnelt. 
Cajn and John laoNEir SnaoNSEN. t t ^ ■; >,. :**\ v { 


dimrikitoytylue& tptmdfli ' . . 

■ &Nitro-2 :3-dhuethoxybenzoic acid (Weggcheider and 
Rtemenc,’ Monatsk., rgro.^cm., 70^ was synthesised as 
follows3 Hydroxy-o tolyj methyl ether t on /nitration/ 
yields s iSAinitro^hydroxy-o- idyl methy l ether, which 
on hfla/c n and reduction gives 2-»#rp-5:6-dwfi^jtofy-: 
m-toluidine. On rdimlnatupi of the zurimrirgrpap Jhe/ 
resulting fi-yrifrn-2 r %~&mithoxyloiimf ' ^xrnniies, - m 
oqddarion, the required add, :A’~ ■ r '^ , ■ ‘ l ;' \ ' - / ;\ 




Interaction oj Glycerol and Oxalic Add. 


M 


-,•< : xsitx^xm of 4-metlso3r^p1st&aiic acid yields a mixture 

$f 3- arid-5-«if?'0-4 -meihoxyphtkalic acids, which can 
readily be Separated, Tbb former Was also synthesised by 
ox idisxng r; nitre 2-naphthyl methyl ether, and the latter 
by tmdmngS-ydtro^-methoxy-Q^xylene, \\ 

356. “ The p-Nitrohensoates of Borneol and \ooBotneol. n 
, By George Gerald Henderson and Isidor Morris 
Heilbron. , 1 

'■> In the coarse of investigations on the action ofoxidising 
, agents on camphene and; on botnylejie, the authors have 
more than once had some difficulty in deciding whether an 
; alcohol present among the oxidation products was bomeol, 

. Ot imborneol. It is tronblesOme to obtain these compounds 
in & state of purity by crystallisation ak>ne,;and ssehoT 
^ iheir hitherto described derivative as are well charactensed 
i/ MdlehsU^ P^yarhd, fm example, the hydrogen phthalates, 
r ?t4&% at ,;the-sanf»d L ' or*; v«r$-it^ly[m*;,Mme: temperatures/ 
: The authors thei^om sbagbtM spmede^ ofbortotf 





which ca^be preparedand 
meet this requirement. ih '"s »; * 'v 
tbe^^d^oa^ffiefollo^/ 

raided to a solution of the alcohol 
7':Weiglrt ofputepyridme. ‘and .the 
immediately, completed , by, 

_ _,___*„./ Ik; sti wWtef m the water, 

baftu Tbcpyridiitefe fhen remdved by cautions addition 
; of dilute giilphmrsc"'fiaskbeing kept cool doring 
tins operation by immersion in ice-water, and , Y the 
! precipitate >;nftfobenaoa*e is collected r washed with 
dilute sdlphurie add antfwitfa watm,#ie^andmy8tani8ed 
■ 1 from alcohol.." 0^BytM»42rySta^Mif^*s sufficient. ■ 

^ Borneol p * nitre out^oate, \ NOa'tSfiH** CO^CioHxy, 

crystallises from ateobol in mumte, lnsteo<ns, colourless 
e' piles, which melt at 137*. It is sparingly soluble in: cold 
alcohol, readily bo in the other common organic solvents, 

; . and irtaolnble m water* > / / \ ^ f ' /'■ : . 

0*472 gaveiq-zcc. N 2 (moist) at 13 0 and 754 mm. 
f . 1 ■. '* -■ ' ’* . 4 . 
CiyHaxO^N requires N*4*62 per cent. , - J ^ 1 

isoBomiol p-nitrobenzoate separates from alcohol in 
finc/coloarless needles, which melt at' 129°; In solubility 
it closely resembles the corresponding bomeol ester 
0*559 gave 22*5 cc. N a (moist) at X2° and 760 mm. 

N®4*7^ \ . 

CX7H21O4N requires N*4*62 percent. ; ?,■ 

The ultra-violet absorption spectra of these esters were 
found to be identical, each compound, in; M/io.ooo-, 
solution, showing ashallowbandwifb head at x/X 3080; *V 
- The esters ;afe readfty' hydrolysed when heated with 
dilute arjBe^h/isbffiom; hydroxide Under redox.; 1 The 
: liberated afttaM* were distilled in.a current of steam, 
eoltected. dried, and crystaUised from Kght petroleum. 

.. ;^tepmffiedr.bbmeiol was iound to melt at 208° and, the 
/ - W *% fortete is the, 

1 same as, but that of the imborneol three degrees higber 
than, that formerly recorded’. - 1 X/ ..V* 1 
. 351, H The: Identity of. the Supposed 3*2 ; 5- 
/ timeikyipiperdxino * By Wh^uamJackson Pope smd 
John Read. 

The authors have continued the examination of the 
substances described as a- and 3-2:5-dimethylpiperazine, 
and now show that the behaviour of-the jS-isomeride can 
only be explained on the assumption that it is c*s?2: 4- 
£ dimethylpiperazine; /it is further concluded that the 
" a-compound is treats-*} s-dimethylpiperaxine. 

25a. u Oxidation of tfU Anhydrides of k i tiDidhydroxy- 
V Mn0phthyldiaikytlmetkanes^ ; (Preliminary Note.) By. 
' 1 ' Hemendra. Komar Sen-Gorta. , / \ 1 ■// 

.This investigatibh has been undertaken with the object 
of ascertaining the constitution some of. the 


condensation products of a-naphtho! with ketones, as also 
of synthesising some naphthaxantboae derivatives. 
The anhydride of 3 -1 z i - dihydroxydinaphthylpropaf 14, 

^ 3 >C<^0, yields, on oxidation by chromic 

aciif, two products, namely, (i.) an orange compound, 
C24H16O3, crystallising m, win, soft; heedles, and melting 
at 287°^ ana (ii,) a golden-yellow ^ compound, C24H16O4, 
crystallising in lozenges and melting at 245 0 . The latter 
gives on reduction 3 dikydroxy-de rivaSwe, C^HigOa 
(mi p; 252—:253°) f its diacetyl derivative crystallises in 
needles and triefis at 341—242°. The anhydride of y-r; 

-'kNNMsr)lb^ 



■>&&&*:■■ vf< themknemet '*****&. 

:;By 'iUi^xaa»ER^iL«mEa:; iV &j T ;i: ^ r v - ' 

If the electrons expelled ■ in radioactive. changearise: 
irom the same part of tite atom m which the dectrons ; v 
goveming eleeteodieraical changA ot valency must/ it, ; 
should follow ffiat the chemical properties of thn uranous 
and thorium ions^arepidentical. By reducing a mixture of 
thorium and nranyt salts by nascent hydrogen and then 
treating the reduced, liquid fractionally with a precipitant, 
it was round that although the properties of thorium ^aud 
uraniufU in thequadrivatent condition arc very similar, yet 
there is a distinct difference in thdr chemipal nature/and 
they can be separated from one another by fractional 
precipitation. In carrying out [the examination of their 
properties it was necessary tbat ihe precipatation, filtration, 
arid other operations t ould be peribnned without air 
coming in contact with the reduced liquid. , v r , ; * , 

^ As W result of these experiments the conclusion was 
drawn that the electric charges on the a- and 8-particles 
must arise from the nnclens of the atom, and that elections ’ 
may be added to oar withdrawn from the external ring of , 
electrons, thereby tocreasmg or diminishing the valency of 
titttifpm- , . *•; ■' *' l /' ' 

Xylene-*-Alcohol— Wafer” 


354 £“Th* 


By 


Alfred Ho^r and NoRMAs Hukkay Bell. 

The authors have determined the toe of the .varying, 
miscibility of 'xylene, alcohol^ and water at different 
temperatures, also the position of the tie- lines which give 
the composition of the conjugate solutions. /,. 

The extent to which xylene is; separated from jts solution 
in alcohol hy the addition of water has also beeh examined, 
as also the composition of mixtures of . the three liquids 
which possess the same specific, gravity. 

' 355 * “Interaction of Glycerol and Oxalic 'Acid.* By 
Frederick Daniel Chattaway. (This paper was read / 
at the meeting on December 4th, I9I3}. v : 

, The explanation usually given in the text-books of the 
reactions occurring when glycerol and. oxalic acid are , 
heated togstber,and commonly employed ip the laboratpry 
preparation ef; formic acM and of- aliyl; alcohol; is 
fandamentally inconfecti /£/+ 5 T : v' & r: r 

The true explanation is the obvious one. The o«alic 
acid acts on glycerol as it does bn other alcohols.^and 
.produces an add and a normal oxalate. The. former, like 
alt such compounds, is unstable at a slightly elevated 
temperature, and decomposes when this is reached info 
carbon dioxide and* monoformin. The fresh oxalic acid 
added displaces the formic acid from the latter, unti the 
cycle of operations repeats itself. ; v 

Tlie more complicated reaction which goes'on when the 
first product of the interaction of* glycerol and oxalic acid 
is rapidly heated, until evolution of carbon dioxide/ceases 
and then at a much higher temperature recommences with 
simultaneous production .of aliyl alcohol, is.the decomposi¬ 
tion at the ffigti temperature of the normal ester, which is 
produced from the acid 1 ester hy ‘a ..repetition Of the ester 
formation, .into carbon, dioxide and aliyl alcohol. 

The main reactions concerned in the production of 






formicJ arid^and of ally! alcohol should therefore be 
formulated, thus:— 

^ CHa O CHO v 1 
CH*OH _ s 

CH*-OH CH a -0-C0 C0,H # [ 

f oa -gSH : 

i i„ — \ CHj'O'CO 

CHj’OH - CHj'OH ■ j I 

- . ; , 'v, ; ch-6-co -> 

cW-OH- 

CfefOCHO- . c^o-cp-cpiH. ; 


;C^fO;CHO ;60aIi C^CO-CpsH . j'-, •. 

.+: H-CpaH' 

ivl.;V CHarOH:; . - ^CHa’PH; •,' ;T ,? 

• 7 '^;;-■'p H : -facoa ^.'V ;>> 
1 k at present invariably done.' * 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. ; ; ^V> 

f 0 ?***** EUdincitT and their Application to 
CkemfralAntfges^ BySjrJ.J. ThOjisoh, 0^.,F*R.S, 
Londonf Now York, Bombay, andCalcutta: Longmans, 

. Green, and Co* : 1913., , . ; , «■ • • 

THE pnblication of this book has been awaited with great 
interest both by physicists and chemists who recogmse tha 
rmnatl^le possibilities of Sir J. J. Thomson’s new method 
of analysis, and the account of the work which has been 
W»tati»y (faring the past,seven 
years m it is to be hoped, induce many other workers to 
“ter the new field of research. The method is in some 
TOpwtsmorepowerfuleven than spectrum analysis, and 
die- technique jg- not specially difficult. In the book the : 
expenmental, details and the apparatnsemployed are - 

ah^J , j^ d 8 ° ln ^. <rf '.f e wMaj havTbeen ,j 

obtsun< ““ *** ^produced. Some account is given of the 

of y&Mrs%t; I 

and of Gebrcka and Beichenbeim's work on the positnm 1 
rags startup from the; anode, and, the nature of x! t the 
substance giving the. 14 5 ” line is shortly discnssed^ 3 The « 
authm Cmisiders that the evidence pcMntrtorthe conclnfiiwi , 
^3 ia_tnatomic hydirogeii H5,,which appears to be I 

element* - ’ , 1 . , yj - 1 " . > , ■ # \:, 

P^ ifo^fygBv H. STAMfcEy * 

-i 


which has 

believes that further imwst^tiOTjSl^^beremayk^ 
to^the reconciliation^of die quantum theory with the Lido, 
latory theory of light, and he gives a quite unbiassed 
2Hf°? nt P f . the phenomena and theories of,phot© electricity* j 
The book is written for fairly advanced students, mid does 
not go into elementary details. An introductory chatter 
gives a very clear historical review of the whole dell of 
wewch, and outlines the plan of the book. The work of 

emgsp fes masses 

1 st . °r. 


, ***? v j t ****** n^nmyseSm j fES fci”* 9 * ; 

fe' S Md ^conectedbyL.P. Sidney', tondon: 
Charles GnfiBn and Co., Ltd. X913* ' - 

ixbS I® 

.^j^^asaeaasttsss 

.“sissrw^ 

mrge resafiaaaaa^; 

m 1 fwf«^i an - im f lrep ^ t 0 ? the tfae cheafcal 

md bacteriological exammation of the London watere for 
be twelve months ended Match itst 
ibstiacts of the Important features oi?previous reporS Md 
Lift 8t ^ ls ‘‘f 0 f™pply and short accounts of the research 
»ork which has been done in the Board’s Laforatotv The 
^HW|l ar. 4 ma to-teport-ttat the numher of complaints iSn 
onsnmers showed a very marked increase as compmrf t 
nth those of previous years, and he admits that thev were 
ufta justifiable. They were confined almost entirely tn 
■Stricts supplied with water from the Stains !«S.? 
■bm mui* dmlopmotd 

adS.*^ 3 !*—‘f 1 * ^ecti wSly nnderZ^dSla ^ 

de account of st»ne of the 
^ been 

daoteQVerthe'probdbly 

a,«^dent onde?^^^arf?ArthS, mi oSd 

m 

imrud Coiuntf st*uctur*s. te r h w 

wasats &£wnm»-: aiaw?« . 

greai immb^ . 

^owe.dtagr^ns ^onld; greatly facilitate^y’ 

> EiJnhwghi PliwandB^A " 9 ’t^ 

This- book is intended fm the uK of stadent* m:’ LULLS’ 
who are mmaUy kbfe tote::. 






the study of riirihftlry; and yet need to have a fairly 
detailed knowledge of sdkne of the more complicated sub¬ 
stances: Insuch circumstances much the beat plan is foe 
them to base their work upon a text-book such as this* In 
Wbfch substances of medical interest only are included. 
After a short chapter dealing with methods of determining 
melting-points and boUing-pointa, elementary analysis, &&., 
the author introduces the study of methane and some of 
its simple derivatives by a brief discussion of the distilla¬ 
tion of wood* Thence he parses to a very short outline of 
the chemistry of the carbohydrates mid alcoholic fermenta-. 
tion, and -so on to more complicated compounds of the 
fatty series.; In the Bame way the distillation of coal 
forms the introduction to the chapters on the aromatic 
derivatives. ; Nitrogen compounds she'irotintroduced 
nntil the later part ot the boqL The division Of tbetexf 
into short sections doesmucti td ^ghten the student’S 
difficult task, and thebrief discussions af ihe consd totitb 


0Bite suffidentfor tteirpurpose*/ ^ \ ( /-;•;!^^ _■ 

&eorge M:tr^ 

fey and Soak 

'>^^ . r ^ \ 

vf^te l 'lk3id^'d»taih8 An inline of tlxe theory and "practice,. 
OfSaOitatioa:the latter bring diaenseed eotirriyfrom the 
American print of view. Itisdivided into three parts* 
the firstoiwfclch deals with eahitb^. science^ In this part 
the chapter rih ventilation has been entirely re written mb 
the third edition. The second part gives an account©! 
the applicauoM of the princjplee of samtarion, and the 
coastraction aim sanitation of t en e me nt^ private houses, 
factocie8r^, nr^ described in it, while sectfons Onthe 
hygiene of foods and ohd&irifectants are included. .The 
last part of the book deals with the duties of inspectors, 
but since Ragland ■ is decidedly ahead of America with 


Underground Water?for Commercial Purposes. By Frank 
L., Rector, B.§;, M,D. New York: John Wiley and 
. Sons. London ; Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1913. 

The mineral water trade of New York, although as yet 
only in its infancy, is gaining rapidly in importance and 
volume, and hence the author of this little book thought 
that it might be useful to compile an account of all: the 
literature dealing with the nse of underground waters and, 
springs !or commercial purposes which has been published 
recently in America. The book gives shmt ontlines of 
the chemical, bacteriological, and microscopical examina- 
tion of water. - These descriptions are sufficiently full and 
clear to give the reader a good; grasp of the general prin- 
cfpies bmiyed^ m ., the Various operations, hut are not 
dmaxledlerkbt^h & be used as , ft guide to the, actual work 

■ :V^ 

r&* ytmtricti of if* Society of byters and: Cokvnsts* 

. December, 1013. r . *! J/- .J; : ‘ *' 

This journal contains a vriy interesting paper read before 
a jcimt meeting of tbe Manchester Sections of the Society 
, of Dyers and Colourists and the Society 'of Guem'cal 
Industry by lfr. = Julios. Hubner on M The History; of, 
Dyeing.” Every student off technology, is the better for 
some knowledge of the - history of his. special branch, but 
cannot as a erne devote more than a very short time to the 
study, and a risumi Sachas this is invaluable for stimu¬ 
lating his interest in th£ development of modern theories 
and practice: ;The lecturer made a careful study of all the 

witi^he very early history of dyeing in So Bast and elS 
where, arid gave some very quaint rftcipes and illustrations, 
.closing his remarks with the end of the 17th century.: 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
Jf SOURCES. 

Ndt*.—A ll degreesof temperetoroare Ceadgred* unless otherwise 
expressed. '»/„■. * . , - 

Bulletin de la Sociiti Chimique de France, 

Yoti xnL-xiv., No. 33, 1913. ; 

Determination ofSnlphates in Wine by Phyalcp^ 
chemical Volumetric Method.—Paul Dutbit and Marcel 
Duboux.--The volumetric determination oftbe sulphates , 
in wine With N/4-baryt* as reagent, and determining the ,, 
conductivities in order to ascertain the end-point of the ; 
reactiou, is more accurate than the grAvimetricmethod. It 
is notaffoqted % the presence bf ssdts of b^ium, mag- 
, x^um*&ri, nor : >v,' 

*'b j Yokxivi.,No. . • ■ 

.,::;Bdron HyFriederici, and 
Qtto Priess^The ,followh^' : cc?x>iH^i;ds of^ boron and 
hydrogen have' been prepared ; B 2 He*; Obtained by 
heating B 4 Hro. Melting-point, —169°; boiling-point, 
-87°. Very easily decomposed by water, otherwise 
stable. : 2. B 4 H I0 . Obtained/by fractionating the gas 
resulting from magnesium boride and arid. Melting- 
pomt, — xx2°; briling-pomt, +16 0 . Very easily decom¬ 
poses to give other boron hydrides. Slowly decom¬ 
posed by water. 3. Liquid colourless fraction of tension, 
about 20 znm./o 0 . Obtained like x. Very anatable, poly-,' 
meriaea to yellow solid .compouhd*. Fossibly contains : 
BfiHie. 4. BeH la . - Like s from the raw gas. ; Tension 
10 mm./o°. Very easily decomposed by water. 5. 
B10H14. Obtained like l and by bearing B*He* Melting- 
point, gg*5°. Volatilises undecompoeed. Soluble in c£. 
Insdlubfe in water. Gives yellow ablution with caustic 
soda: 6. Non-volatile colourless hydride, soluble in CS*. 
Obtrined tike I., Probably contains 12 atoms cd boron in 
the molecule. Stable towards water* Gives yellow sdlu- 
lioo with caustic soda, - Gives 7 on heating. 7. Non¬ 
volatile yetiow hydride, insoluble in CSa» 1 Obtained like 1 
and by heating 6, . Contains about 4H atoms to 5 atoms 
of B. Dissolves undecomposed in water. 8. Liquid 
hydride which volatilises with difficulty: Obtained by 
heating 6. 9; Colourless, non-volatile hydride insoluble 
in CSi. Obtained by heating B a Hfi *, gives white crystals 
with water, yellow Eolation wife caustic soda. 10* Brown 
hydrides resembling boroUi and poor in hydrogen. Obtained, 
fay heating 7 to a higher temperature* Nearly all these 
hydrides give new compounds when they react with water 
or alkalis. Thus boron resembles carbon in its power of 
yielding compounds. . : ^ ^ ’ 

Behaviour ofRadio-elements towards Precipitants 
—Kasimit Fajans and Paul Beer. —With very few excep-, 
tions a radio-riemeut is precipitated from a very dilute, 
solution with a jvecipitate pf an ordinkry element, when : 
the" precipi&tioh takes place m conditions m Which the 
radiQHelemmtt would separate it were present in a 
wrighabie amount. The' fact that this rule holds good 
universally shows that the behaviour of the radio elements 
in precipitation reactions is much leas affected by abnormal 
adsorption phenomena than has been supposed: 

; , ’ < ' _ No. 15, *913. / \ ' 

Arseno-stihino and ATsino-bismutho Compounds. 
r--P* Ehrlich and P. Karrer.^StibineoxidesanddichlOridefl 
and other inmrganic antimony salts of the trivalent inetal 
readily react with arsines to give arsenq-stibinocompounds, 
and bismuth trichloride behaves similarly. Tbe condensa¬ 
tions occur very easily at the ordinary temperatore when 
the methyl-alcoholic solutions are mixed. The arserio- 
stibino compounds' are very stable, with properties re¬ 
sembling those of thh arsenious derivatives. They-are 
timtally yellowish or'dark brown. The bismuth compounds 





are very unstable, and are decomposed when boiled with 
Water. They are black in colour* 

Quantitative Investigations of, the Absorption of 
Ultra-violet Rays by Saturated and Unsatiirated 
Ketones and Aldehydes ot the Fatty Series.—Jean 
Bituieeki . and Victor Henri,—The absorption corves ol 
. aldehydes and ketones ..can be analysed into “ elementary 
absorption curves.* With. the; aldehydes two elementary 
corns are obtained, One corresponding to the carbonyl 
and the ocher to the alkyl. ; : With the ketones tbree curvcs 
areobtained, namely/the same elementary curve of the 
carhpnyV and two corves corresponding to the two alkyls: 
In the absorption of rays of diSerent wave-lengths- the 
electrons sometimes of one. of the. atomic groups, arid; 
y^abmetrmes of aiK3tner/ cdg^ m ^TJ^>at$orptiOn is < 

' produced by only one part of :die whole molecule, Ismd this 
. wifcb;'the^y^Iettl^;,:-;,V“ "■ \ 

■ && ’ : ■ 

• ?vf;V/rsfx 3 */■' 

'pompdmfc ' With L12SO4/} vWittr Na^O^it gives three 
^ and, 

Cd^i^HaaSC^ WHttlC3^4nfgrmstwocorapouaas, both 

mC^SD^V.K^SO^.' 

: Fhdtotropiisnl! Of; Hydraaones/'^F. «Bovmi.—Tbe r 
author has prepared the, lbilowing hydrazonesPhenyl, 
p’toiyi t jl-naphthyl, and diphenyl hydraxones of aceto¬ 
phenone f phenyl/p-toiyl/^-napnthyl, diphenyl, methyl- 
feehyb hod benaylphenyl hydrazones ol benzophenone. 
Hone of these is p ^touopic, and apparently the presence 
of an aldehyde hydrogen is necessary in order that a 
hydraxpne, may eatubit: pbotoferopism, The phenomenon 
is ^t mariffested if the hydrogen is replaced by any 
radicle. ^ j" ' “■■*, •*■ 


%/; T; ;V ^v'-rglSiCEi^NEbUSV ■‘V'-'f.'j f ;,'l 

A .Royal Institution.—A General Meefcingof theMembers 
<p ^m/Royhi Institution was held oh the 2 nd inst., the 
Duke of Northumberland, KG., President in the Chair. 

Hbnu Lord Avebury, Mr. HvA. Humphrey, 
pi* [ Gerald Moody, ■ and Mr, \A* Ross were elected 
Members, The special thanks of Members were 
retnrncd to JLady Huggins for her present of a protrait of 
tholatpBir William Huggins, and to Mr. Bence Jones for 
~M s primebt of three boxes oontaming some relics of 

.4 the Royal XbsthdiM/ and of cpadolenoe 

*Mh Iterw^etsiwm^-overt-*. *^\ ; v 

MacNak 

r F.IX.,WtUdchvet thetrstof twd A 

On Thursday, Fe&mary '&>.*&-& b''B' >;«u T atrBmgV 
College Strsmd. Byttatms ofjLectwre JH-Sfcort historical 


charactot *,^modes, of 
eaploaipn—<omhu 4 icm; $fcS 4 gfU&oa and detonation; 

%mma of initiating each mode. • $do< 5 ity of eiplosibn 
wave in detonated explosivea. Conditions under which 
the result of an explosive decomposition can be foreseen 
from theory ; conditions which interfere r with theoretical 
conclusions and necessitate experimental determination. 
Limitations of experimental methods. ;Heatdevelpped T 
volume an d composition of gases, and pressure produced ; 
mSm&jot pr«Bure on composition of gases. Theoretical 
MadgdeMm, reached oh explosion; experimental attempt 
tyftgfcttm U; need for further work/ Sensitiveness 
'WH*pWjr |f lusa^ of inc re asin g xk diminishing1L Cou«f 


sforthe Week. '* &%£%%%*• 


aideration of certain types of explosives in general use. 
Qualities which they should possess. Methods ot testing 
explosives. ; //'. 1 '•" : ■ v 

. South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, S.W.—A course of six lectures “ On 
Milk,* 7 followed by practical work, will be delivered by 
Prof. A. Harden, O.Sc^ F.R.S. (of the Lister Institute), 
on Thursday evenings at 7.30 o'clock, commencing 
February p 1914: , fbd syhabus is; as follows s-^CMe/ 
Properties of Atiik*— The Cohsutuents; of . Milk; Milk- 
sugar, hat, Proteins, Salts'; Specific Gravity; Analysis of 
Muk ; Detection of Adulteration j Lffectpt Heat on Milk;;, 
Dietetic Value of Milk, Bacteria in M»^^GeneraJ Life : 
History;of Bacteria i MemodsVt-Dei#t^^Eg^^ktibny,:' 
and isolauon;Mode of RibprodnCddh 1" 

Occurrence in Airf Watery and Sml, add i^ J^e;A|a^al 
Body ; the Mature and Source’.' btitfie Bactetiafhit;MikV ! , 
SuspendediMalter in Milk; /Bacteriological Standards d^ 
Ponty. Ghanges BroMuced in Milk 

pi Milk .by Acid and by Rennet; Infiuence of Tempera¬ 
ture and Preservatives. Spree# of uisease. hy "Muk^- [ 
Diphtheria; Scarlet Fever ; Typhoid; Sumraer Diarrhoea; ^ 
Tubercaiosisj Tracing ol Epidemics to Milk Supply.' 
Preventive [Measures .^Importance of Cleanliness; Re¬ 
frigeration ; Methods, ol Distribution; Sterilised and 
Pasteurised' Miikv Practical ty?ork>— A, Practical Class 
will be held immediately after the, lecture* the work;of' 
which will include simple methods of ascertaining the 
Composition of Milk, me Detect on of Impurities and 
Preservatives in MUk, and the Bacteriology of Mdk. ; : 

/•:/,-/•' M^SUKuS FOR THS WEfiR. i^y-f 

Tdxsdav, icth.—Royal Institution, 3. ^Animals and plants-under 
^ Bomestication," by Prof. W. Bateson.F.R.S., &c. 
WSDNSSDAY, xith.—Royal Society of Art*, 8. “ History of Colour 

.■ v Pnating, w byR. A PeMtei , / }'• , > . 

- Taua*DAY f iatfa,~-Royai Ihatimtion/'Si “ ** Type* and Causes of Etum 1 
Cruit Folds,'* by Prof, SirT. H. Holland, F.R,S. 

' Royal Society of .Art*,; 4.30. “ Khoraaan, die 

* ;*,/■- -, * - Raatettt Ptdvibce of PeraHL” by Major Rercy ? 

- ; Mole*worth Syke8.C.M.G^ltc, . ' : , 

: Royai sdciety* - ‘‘Cbemical Acuonthat is Stishu- 

1 -V*' - < , ■ Effectilf tbe'Gangptic oh the PiuS^ 

«. 1 ' f, ‘; ' , ’ M / Ijnft in' Northern India. 1 *. Oy R, T &'» ~ OkUdunj 




by Qr T. 


; Bmlfcfy.; *• JEdSUiod Of ^voKfaug inaccuracy due to 
; 1 ytd^* &rtdn m * Rixiag r e ; ,Goid conwge 
; t: 1 Staadaid Tw*% Plate/ hy A- Q. Waddns. ^ A 


don Fomt of Carbon Iteei^” by S. ^VJ?S^h 
; and J. Gaiki. : , u N6id on padotic Pressure,” by 
, ’Wv^BonsSeld. v ^ V, : 


FmOAV, 13th.—Rciyal Institution, 3. “ Producticraof Weaniaid.HeUm 
\ 4 / bfAkctdc DiBcOarge/ by Prof. J. Norman Collie, 


■; L f * / F‘R S*»^ ' ’ ' ' 

f ^ Alchemical Society, 8.15. (At International Club, 

Regent Street, S.W.). “‘Some ..oteaonthc Doctrine 
• ,, , - j: v ;/ of tbePirst' Matter, with special reference to', th^. 

; Works of TfawnasVAufcj^’ 1 ^ 

hA3?aRDAY, i4th.~-Royal Insmudon, 3. • “The Electric Emissivity 
’/ r . - -V' M Matfisr^hy J. A* Harker, F.R.S., &c . 


INSTITUTE ofCHEMISTRY 

OF GREAT BEULXAIS AND IRSIASD- . 

. f : Founded iSjy. Incdrpp riated b y R^al ClUliter ^SS^, '* 

••eSami v ^ 

* TIO wiU commenoeon TussbAy, Mauck *4,19x4. 1 .. . 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS Bdinend Chemfetiy, (^ Metal¬ 

lurgical Chemiany, (c) Physical Chemiatry, (a) Organic Chemistry,> 
and & the chemistry of Food and Drugs, &c., wdl commence bn 
Moxuay, March 23, or on Mowday, March 30,1914* - / - r 

■ The LIST Of CANDIDATES wiU he. CDOSiiD on Tuesday, 
February 24, *SU4* ' ’/ ’ * " -1 -,- ■/.. 1 - •*«** 

'' Forma of application and former particulars can be obtained from 
the. Registrar, Institute of Cbemfetry, 30, Bloomsbroy Square, 
London, WiC.*" > l', ■ **.* k , 

. AKK»RXe*MS»-nt^«atB; 

A Register of Fellows and Assodates 'of tte lnstitute of ^hemfetiy: 
who at* socking appdmUncats is ke^tat the O%es df the Ia^Sfee. r/ 










' Estimation and Distinction ojf Ozone, &c, at High Dilutions. \ 75 
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THE ESTIMATION AND DISTINCTION OF 
OZONE; NITROGEN PEROXIDE, AND HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE AT HIGH DILUTIONS. 

\ V . ' ■ ■ ' By J, N. PRING, D.Sc. i 

; This research was undertaken with a view of establishing 
some method whereby an analytical estimation and dis¬ 
tinction of these gases could he made , when present invery 
- small quantities. The immediate purpose for which this • 
Y method was required was in order to make analyses of - air 
at high altitudes for these substances.' It was, necessary 
,■ to employ some stable reagent which would react rapidly : 
and quantitatively with these gases, and which could he 
nsedinsmaHvessels attachedto balloons Yandalso applied 

4' in moeataindistr^ *YY/Y- X-Y '? ; Y -YXX^ : ' 

f : i 1 ■' No cohdusive h^tho^l haayet been devised which would 
satisfythese rt^ufrements, 4 V -vv^* 1 ■ ' ■- ;Y- 

After; a nhraber of experiments it was found that a 
' 'aqnepos solution of- pure- potassium iodide, 

was the holy reagent which -gave satisfactory results in 
determining ozone and nitfogen peraxide, while the nse of 
: titanium sulphate in sulphuric acid was the only; satis-, 
factory means of detecting traces of hydrogen peroxide. 

It was found that the potassium iodide solution reacts 
with ozone, even when the gas is present at high dilutions; 
with great rapidity. This is also the case at temperatures 
v as low as -r S°°» wh en thegx&Ja passed <nwr the surface of 
the solid reagent. * As the; reaction which takes place 
between ozone and potassium iodide is known to be very 
; complex, the conditions were investigated for the dis¬ 
tinction of this_gas from other possible reacting gases 
which am present in Use atnmsphere. r 

A. Actum of Ozoneon Potassium lodide. 

It has been found that in a neutral solution this reaction 
gives rise to a large number of substances, including free 
iodine, potassium hypoiodite, iodate, periodate, hydrate, 
and peroxide (cf. Garzarolli-Thutnlackb, Monatsk. ,1901, 
xiii., 955; Brurtck, Bar., 1900, [2], xxxiii., 1832; 
Pechard, CompUsRendus, 1900, cxxx., 1705J. 

An estimation of hypoiodite and free iodiae, on the one 
hand, can be made in presence of the other compounds 
by titrating with sodium thiosulphate. If the solution is 
then acidified, the iodate and periodate are decomposed 
with liberation of iodine; and are thus readily estimated by. 
, again titrating this with thiosdlphate. In the present work 
the measurements thus obtained were later: compared, with 
: those given by hydrogen peroxide and nitrogen peroxide. 

,: ' Ozonised oxygen was prepared by heating potassium 
. Y per m a ngana te-kt; a combustion . tube, and, : after drying, 
!iAii5|agtte oxygengenerated through Siemens tubes, and 
then collecting over distilled water in a gas holder of 
xo litres capacity* Before tilling with oxygen the whole 
apparatus was first carefully exhausted so,as to ensure the 
absence cti nitrogen and water vapour* 

Measured volumes of this gas were then passed through 
, or over the surface of, the reagent, consisting of equal 
Weights of potassium iodide and water contained in a 
wash-bottle. The resulting solutions were then 
: analysed by titration' with N/100 or N/1000 sodium 
thiosulphate, and, after removal of the tied iodine, the 
iodate was estimated as described above. The potassium 
Y: hydrate was estimated in a separate sample by titration 
; with N/rooo sulphuric acid. 

, Experiments were made with the gas at different com 
centrations by progressively diluting the gas in tbe.bolder 
by means of air which was drawn through a hot alkaline 


Table I ^Reactions at Room Temperature, 
Mgrm. eqoiv., calculated on 
total volume of reagebt. 


- Cone. - 
Volume of ' of ozone, 
gw (cc.), volume 
.., per cent. 

xo 4*03 

After standing 12 
days.. .. .1 

5 2*86 

too 2*17 
After standing 12 
i days ..* ,.** . 

,4000'-; ;.r>Y 

x6oq v o*go 


Free Iodine as Potas- 
iodfne iodate Siam 
f+KIO). (4-periodate), hydrate. 

0*0105 0*0255 0*009 


Ratio, 
free la to 
12 as iodate 

1: 2*4 


0*0x37 

0*0052 

6*0438 


0-024 

P'00755 

0*150 


Nil 

Nil 

0*028 


1*5 

3*5 


. 0*0633 o*x68 , 

’ Y&O.r 


0*006 

0-0*5 

0*0x2 


0*X27 

0*288, Y 0*570 

After standing's/)* : YVXY'YY Y\ ^ : o' ; - 

hours . ;.. '■ ’'6'3-3X_.0-49'i/,; ' 0:026 

■V.‘L‘5or' •- 6^49 - v 1 * 0*0066«* 6-0152Y - 0*0048 
After- 1 standing j -x*,,, ’, * \ .. % 1 . ■ V , 

' Maya> • •;; X 0*0077: • 0*0142 * : > 

5dO Y p 4 2D 6*054 0*037 * ’ o*oox 

2QOO' 0 * 10 - 0*120 0*073 0*007 

After standing 15 

hours. 0-183 0*074 0*008 

150 0*02 0*0028 0*00047 Nil 

After standing 12 Y V : 

days.. 4 . 0*0019 o*oor6 * Nil 

xooor: o?or6 o*ox2 . 0*0027 o-qpS 

After standing 12 Y ■■ Y; H' 

days.. .. .. 0*014 0*0032 Nil 

6500" 0*00062 6*0040/ Nil Nil 


1: 39*2 
- x i. 2*5 , 


1 ‘x-f - 

r 


2*3 


I : 6*6o 

x : 0*41 
1: 0*16' 


0*23 


Temp* 
of re¬ 
agent. 

— 22 ° 
-28° / 
“ 53 ° 
“ 55 ° 
- 59 ° 


Table ll.—Reaction at Low Temperatures, /, 
iulv,, calculated in r 
iume of reagent. Ratio 
* - free la 


Volume 
: of gas 
. (CC-). 

4OOO 

fiOOQ 

6500 

1200 

*750 


' Mgcnm. eqi 
Cone. . total voh 
of ozone, — 
volume ,Fred , 
percent. Iodine 
(+KIO) 


0*014 0-04 X 

0*0085 0-006 
0*0027 0-0627 
0*0045 00012 
0*0110 0*0041 


Iodine as Pates- to Is as 
Iodate- sium , iodate. 
( 4 -Rlpi)*, hydrate. 

0*011 6*ooS x :o*27 
, 0 040 0*001 x ; 6*7 

0*0150 Nil x 1 5*4 
6*0037 Nil 1:29 
0-0130 Nil 1:3*x 


> remove any impurity 


solution of p 

which would react with the ozone. 

It was found that after a dilution of x part in one 
million it was no longer possible to detect the ozone. This 
is pobablydue to the destruction of the last traces by 
lesidaal impurities in the diluent air. It is noteworthy to 
recall here the well-known fact that at a dilution, of x part 
in 500,000 the gas possesses a decided odour, so that the; 
smell constitutes one of the most delicate tests for 
this'gas. / ; , : 

The results of the measurements made are given in 
Tables I. and II, The volume of the reagent used in the 
wash-bottle was in each case 5x0. Since the cryoscopic 
point of potassium iodide solution is -24°, measurements 
below this temperature were made by leading the gas over - 
the surface of the solid reagent. In these cases the 
reaction vessel was always joined in series with a second, 
vessel containing liquid reagent, through which the, gas 
issuing from the first vessel was made to pass. It was 
found, in every case that more than half of the ozone was 
removed by merely passingover the surface of the solidified 
reagent in the first vessel., 

For the analysis of “the liquid, a cc* were always with¬ 
drawn In some cases a long interval was: allowed to 
lapse before conducting the titration in order to see the 





Estimation and Distinction of Ozove, &c , at High Dilutions, 


bhange on standing. The concentration of the ozone was 
calculated afterwards from the analyses of the reagent 
There la some, doubt whether the iodine liberated after 
using a neutral solution and then acidifying, is an exact 
measure of the, amount of ozone [cf, Brunch, loa: cit. \ 
also Ladenburg and Quasig, Bw-./igoi, fij, xxxiv., 1184), 
but in any ease the approximation is sufficiently close for 
: the present purposes. , 

The results of thesemeaiurements establish the following 
points':*- ,„ r 1 - .' , -? ‘ 

1. In the reaction between ozone end potassium iodide, 
-the ratio of iodate (+periodate) to free-iodine f+hypo* 
iodite) increases with the total amount of ozone which is 
passed through the reagent, as has been pointed out by 
(Jarziarolli Tbuznlackh 0f:). ' ,f 

Thfcim^ present work is that, 

throughsome operation/^p^ss^tion/this.fptio is also 
increased m a very marked manner with the concentration 
pl ordhe, per unit volume even when.the same total 
Vquantity jot .badness passed. At some point between 160 
JanjHS parts - of, ozone in one million of air no iodate is, 
formed on further dilation, batohly free iodine and 
hypoiodite..^ y' x . -/v.: .* 7. v, ^ l „* -/ .*• «* 7 - 

* ‘' However, at temwalmek^^ the regent 

I ;ia tomplkely'soTidmed, thisreiationf hfp^ UOVngerapplies, 

- da in these cases of ozone gives more 

iodate than free iodinef ^hypoiodite): . 1 v »v /:\%- 

' 2 ., On allowing the reagent,whrch had been exposed to 

oxone to stand, a slow change took place, resultingm the 
cases of the ’more concentrated products,in a considerable 
increase in the quantity of free iodine, while; any free 
alkali present, gradually disappeared./. This change is 
explained by reactions which baVe been found to take 
place between potassium iodide bn the one band, and 
peroxide and periodate (cf. Pecbard and Brunck, be. cit,). 

*, When only small quantities of ozone have reacted, these 
changes with time are comparatively small, and need not 
be considered when the, reagent is applied for approximate 
atmospheric measurements. , /7 , }; 1 

v 3* It is seen that the. quantity of potassium, hydrate 
formed is very much lower than the equivalent of iodine 
1 and hypoiodite presents With very dilute gas the amount 
of alkali liberated i 8 top small to detect with pbenpl- 
phtbalem. It would appear from these results-that very 
dilute ozone reacts with potassium iodide to give bypo- 
, iodite* or ’ some oxygen compound lower than iodate, and 
that this compound is in equilibrium with a small quantity 
of,iodines ■ 1 v , \ 

It is apparent from this that the method of iising potas¬ 
sium iodide andlitmuS'papers, whereby the hydrate f ormed 
colours the paper blue, k.quite Inapplicable/for quantita¬ 
tive measurements. . J 1 ' - ^ 7/ 

B. Reaction between Potassium Iodide and Nitrogen 

: , . ! 7 v //:/7 v;" - ' Peroxide. *; ;■ ! : 's: V ‘ v, 

' 7 Oxides of; nitrogen, for* the purpose of these raeasiir e 
mehtsi were prepared by acting on nitric acid with copper 
and admitting a small quantity the gks? generatedto a 
gas-holder, together with, a largo excess’, of air, where it 
Would become oxidised id the peroxide. Measured volumes 
of this gas were then, drawnbyraeans of an aspirator 
; through the regent comuinfed m a small wash-bottle. 
Tlw reagent was^then analysed as in the earlier cases* It 
was found:tisat sdtet ihe ofawidio decompose the' 

iodate, the ertd-point in the titration with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate was not very definite* Thus, after once removing 
the iodine from the acidified Solution, a further quantity 
gradually appeared. This is caused by the nitrous acid 
—which remains after the reduction of thenitricacid or 
nitrogen peroxide—being again oxidised, by the’ aw. In 
this way it behaves "as a catalyst leading , to a * gradual 
decomposition of the potassium iodide by atmospheric 
oxygen* ’ ■ * ' : rX-' .. ,/^ . - * 

. In the results of the measurements which are, tabulated 
Mow, the quantity of iodine ’found in the successive 


titrations after definite intervals of the acidified solutions 
.are'given." \ ,* ■ ■ ■ ,; r . 1 

The tables also show the ratio of iodate to free iodine 
formed directly, when nitrogen peroxide reacts with neutral. 
potassium iodide; - These measurements could Only be 
made with the highly diluted gas on account of the cat a-, ~ 
lytic effect mentioned above ydth .the'more concentrated . 
gas. As m the measurements with ozone, the reagent „ 
used in each case consisted of 5 cc. of . equal weights of 
potassium iodide and water, 2 cc.'were Withdrawn for. 
the analysis. . After removal of the free iodine by sodium 
thiosulphate* 5 cc. of N/ro hydrochloric acid were added,, 
and the liberated ibdine again titrated;,, , ^ 

\ Combined la ' r JUtio' .* 

Volume Cone, of Free iodine,, Interval (*sKIO» r KIC>4) coiribmed. 
of gas nitrogen: (mgnn. erjaivs between -amrm/eeuiyiH 

fee), t peroxide in total 1 jtecceswve'"-tofree-^ - ,7 
* ■ (percent)-" reagent)* ■- «itra*iotw. vV-; c ' , iddijaie'4;:,^ , 

, ' * A;' Pc&ii Temferatwei- 


0^00084 


hours 
65 hours 

21 hours 


o" 666 i$' 

0*015! 

0*6025 ' 

0*0084 

0*0038 

0*0063 




V~ 5’4 ’ 


B. Temper attire -50 0 . , , , 

8660 . o-oooS' nil ' O’0028 .0: 1 

X20OQ 0*00025 0*00028 V 0 * 06 X 12 . Xt^ // 

It is seen from these results that the presence of small 
quantities of oxides, of nitrogen can be detected when : 
accompanied by highly diluted ozone/ since the former gas 
alone gives potassium iodate when reacting with iodide* ^ 
Moreover the catalytic .property of nitrogen peroxide in * R 
continuously liberating iodine from an acidified solution of ; \ 
potassium iodide provides, a characteristic and very dcncate: 
test for this gas. * ‘ ; , ^,'''’* ( „ 

C. , Reaction belwem Hydrogm Peroxide and Potassium . 

'' *' ■*. • /;/./>' * - , ; v Iedide.- \. 

The reactions brought about in this case have -not been 
conclusively investigated hitherto, but it is krtown tbat on 
adding hydrogen peroxide to potassium , iodide solution at 
first no ..visible reaction occurs, but afterwards U slight , 
liberation of iodine results^followed % effervescence and 
evolutioixhf oxygen* - , .-‘ l ** J' '»’>/ ■; '^''Vr 

In the present wprk measuremems were. made, in sOme 7 
casep by passing tho vapour of hydrogen peroxide ‘ Into 
potassium iodide solution, andln omers by adding a sob-: 
tion of the former to the latter* - Estimations of the reagent 
were then made for Iodine/ alkali, and iodate. 7 Y?. 

: It was found that on gradually increasing the amount of 
I hydrogen peroxide that the free iodine present ^ (including: - f 
hypbiqdihel soon approached a limiting value. The rela- 
five quantity of free alkali formed wa g in all cases found 
to be mudi less than corresponded to the "reaction: 

^Kf^iOk^aKOHrrblz- v ‘ , 

It was found that ho trace of iodate (or periodate) was 
given in any case. • ,) ■ 7 . t 

The conclusion derived from these analyses' is that 
i potassium hypoiodite is the main product.of the reaction, . 

; and" that tiiis then reacts with more hydrogen peroxide . 

: according to the equation KIO+HaO a »KI +H2O+O2. 

: $o that the main reaction, when a certaih concentration 
is reached, consists hi ‘ k .catalytic' decomposition of the 
| hydrogen peroxide. In the case of very dilute gaseous 
mixtures the reaction of this compound is seen to be similar - 
to that'of ozone, thus preventing a distinction by means 
.of potassium iodide. 1 . \ ‘7 7 - -7- 

However, .a distinction between these two- gases can , 
always be made, qualitatively by means of a solution pf 
titanium sulphate in sulphuric acid. This solution beemnes ' 
yellow in ; presence of very small quantities, of hydrogen ^ 
peroxide, but is unaffected by ozone. ^ - v : ' 
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y\ x jrS„ Summary ofResulfa 

' The reactions bf pQtassinra iodide with ozone, hydrogen 
peroxide, and nitrogen peroxide show the following cha¬ 
racteristics. With ozone the ratio of the diderent products 
is a function of the concentration of the gas and of the 
total amount passed. With a very dilute gas no iodate 
is' formed, hut only hypoiodite arid free iodine, and no 
potassium hydrate. 

Howeverj at temperatures below —24°, the cryoscopic 
point of the reagent, this relation does not hold. 

With nitrogen peroxide the reaction results mainly in 
tlie formation of iodate, whatever the dilution, of the gas. 

, In presence of an acid solution of potassium iodide, 
"nitrogen peroxide even when present in minute quantities 
shows the property of continuously liberating iodine from 
the;reagent when th presence Of air. This reaction forms 
,a distinguishing and very delicate 1 testforffus gas. ; > *, ^ 

; Hydrogen peroxide, at high dilations, resets with potas¬ 
sium iodide similarly * toozone;' : V Howeysir*' a definite 
distinction can ;be made between these gases bymearis of 
titanic acid., ' ,/ U V ‘V-’ •: ' *■? \\ **" 

Electm^emicid 

,’ti,, ; 7j iTh- — J-Tj — t# -—*“ 

’ the ilicHAHIS« ^ ANODIC- REACTIONS 
AND THE BEHAVIOUR OF IRON AND NICKEL 

*. ■' v anodes.* ; ; <i ; 



by E. p; £qhoch, \ ^ ”, :" v * 

’ ProfeworofCbemhteyintiieUidrerai^af Tjezas, ^* 

Nbrmst*s solution tension theory assumes essentially that 
metsd ; particles separate from the massed the metal and 
enter the liquid direct as ions. This notion was formed 
from the thermodynamic expression for the, electrode 
.potential, and as thermodynamic relations are entirely 
Independent of the 11 paths’! through which the trans¬ 
formations take place, we should not be surprised to find 
that a study of the details of the action leads us to assume 
an entirelydifferent mechanism for the electrode changes, 
particularly in order to harmonise out conception with our 
pretent knowledge of the properties of electrons, 

The existence of free electrons in metals makes it 
logical and permissible to assume that when a metal is 
in contact with an electrolyte, electrons enter the solution 
and neutralise the charges on the cations in the immediate 
yicinity. The difference of potential thus set up between 
the liquid and the metal draws the anions to the latter, and 
on contact they react with the metal right on the surface of 
the latter,' The resulting compounds, if soluble, then enter 
the solution, f Similarly, the action at a cathode* during 
electrolysis, consists of the projection of electrons into the 
electedyte and the neutralisation by these elections of 
cations near the cathode.. The neutralisation takes place 
away from the cathode, and the separation of the neutral 
metals from the electrolyte and their deposition on the 
cathode is ? Subsequent change. \ } 

facts .that support Jtbwe view that the; 
neutralisation of cations takes place mikin the electrolyte; 
we need but recall the fact that the passage of: the current 
is hindered but slightly by gas films such as are found oh 
metals which exbibit the phenomenon of over-voltage, and 
that the passage of the cunent is hindered butsligbtly by 
films which cover the surface, of the aluminium in 'the 
electrolytic rectifier when the aluminium acts as the 
cathode. Again, the neutralisation of the electric charges 
Questions while the latter ate still within,, the liquid is 
indicatedby the co-deposition of metals in the form of 
alloys, and by the observation of super saturated neutral 
mew Solutions in connection, with their eiectrOdeposftion 
(Zeit. EMirocftem., xifi., 14^7 *, Trans.Chem. Soc*, 1907, 
381; Abk.< Bunsen Ges., No. 3, p. 75). In the' latter 

* A Contribution to the General Dhcussioa on *» The Passivity of 
Metals "held before the Faraday Society-, November #,1913* ^ ■ 


instance, electric discharge.does not necessarily take place 
“at a distance” from the cathode, but in the first- 
mentioned instance above, gas films certainly prevent 
direct contact between cations and cathode. That the 
passage of electrons from cathode to electrolyte through 
gas films actually takes place readily during electrolysis 
has been positively established by Guenther Schulze 
in bis study of electrolytic rectifiers (Ann, d. Phys., xxi., 
929; xxii., 543; xxiii., 226; xxiv., 43; xxv., 775; xxvi., 
372 ; xxv»ii., 7S7; and stiillater papers). 

This modification of Nernst’s original conceition of 
cathode actions follows as a matter of course irom our 
present knowledge of electrons and the immobility of 
positive elective charges. However, this does not;compel 
any modification of Nern&t’s view .applied tothe anodic 
dissolution of metals; and lit is probably on. this account 
pqtimi; of ghe direct formation of .Nations from 
metals is still adhered to inqre or less definitely.; EveriLe 
Blanc (see Note); whh ^astheJirst to point out jtot ail 
electrode reactions ^e : ''jplace..wUKa;nm^ .velocity. and 
hence involve chemical changes besidfes tbe electrical 
change, considered that “the usual conception of the 
primary formation of the metal ions ” is able to account 
; lbr ;^afin|fhvve!oci^:ifR,l4 amplified by the idea that the; 

beforetbey are iri tbeirfinal form. " ^ ‘ 

/ (Note.—M, Le Blanc, “ Die Elektromotoriscben 
Kraefte der Polarisation, und Ihre Messungmit Hilfe des 
OsziHograpben,” Abk. Bunsen G«., No. 3 \ seejalso 
Reichin stdw, Zeit.Elektrochem,, 1910, xvi., 9x6, who 
observed polarisation even ip those cases, in which Le 
Blanc observed none definitely). .~v 

Hqwever r in this same publication Le Blanc states that 
the idea of a direct attack of the anions upon the metal 
anodes may also be assumed to he the course of the 
: reaction, this chemical change; determining the finite 
; velocity. He states that at the time of the writing of that 
article (March, igog) both mechanisms of anodic reaction 
must be admitted aS equally possible, and he , suggests 
that they may, take place Simultaneously, and that the 
. conditions may make one or the other. more prominent. 
However, he does hot mention the>. direct, 14 anion-metal ’*. 

[, reaction beyond this general statement,f 

The notion of the direct formation of cations from 
metals has the vital defect of not taking into account, in 
any direct manner/the well-known specific" effect p£ the 
particular anions present, For a striking illustration of 
the latter effect one need but point to the difference in the 
rate of the action of zinc with dilute sulphuric acid and 
with dilute hydrochloric acid; or to the marked effect of 
the small amounts of certain anions such as the chloration, 
added to sulphuric action in the Plante method of forming 
positive storage-cell plates.. This specific effect of the 
arrionf is best accounted for by assuming a direct attack 
of the solid metal by the anion with the Bubsequen 
dissolution of the compound. \ 

As the facts appear to , the writer there is nothing in the 
behaviour of metal anodes that requires the assumption of 
the direct formation of cations from ,metals in contra- 
distinction tathe direct, attack of the abode by tbe ahipns,; 
and since the latter mechanism of, the reaction must 
actually be assumed to take place in many cases, only' 
this mechanism of the reaction will be considered in the 
remainder of the article. 

This conception of anode changes takes care of the 
specific influence of the anfons, aod leads us to expect 
that the velocity Of reaction depends upon both react¬ 
ing components ; but before the general behaviour of ^ 
anodes can be considered some other facts must be: taken 
'into account*' 1 . / / j . .■ .' ’ .j 

Guenther Schulze (Ann. d. Phys*, xxviit., 789), has 
shown that in tiie electrolysis of phosphate, borate; & c., 
solutions with an aluminium anode* the following distinct 
layers are formed upon the metals_:—First, a very thin, 
non'porous, layer of oxide y second, a porous layer of 
oxide which becomes thicker with increasing-potential, 
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and which is slowly bat constantly reformed next to the 
/metal as,the layer next to the electrolyte is slowly dis¬ 
solved ; third. Oxygen gas, which fills the pores of the 
porous film. Ho also observed an evolution o£ oxygen 
gas pn the surface between the film and the electrolyte. 
His conclusions concerning the formation 1 of these .films 
are the following:— 

1. The fiist, very thin, film of oxide on the metal is 
formed by the oxygen at the air. 

2. This thin layer binders or prevents direct access to 

the metal of complex anions such as sulpbation, pbbs- 
phation, &c M and, under the stress of the potential drop 
through this layer, these anions dissociate, producing an 
equivSent number, of oxygen, ions which on account of 
their lesser bulk can pass through the oxide layer (and in 
passing through it perforated it) and then reach the metal 
aarfaecf tb{he discharged there;. The orfygen discharged 
on alaminitxin naturally forms a new layer ,of aluminium 
oxide next to the metal/ while the outer portion of this 
oxide foyer/made porous by the passage of the oxygen 
ions, develops the porous layer. - j ■ 

-3.1 Aa the oxide layer thickens, the potential Call in it 
becomes great^enbug/ifor some of the ions to give up their, 
electrons feo^^ithey reach the: electrode, thus? forming 
oxygen gas ; the pas&ageof the £ree elections through the 
dtelectricis plainly shown by numerous fine sparks. 

: It is heedless to follow Schulxe’s explanation beyond 
this point, because his other observations have no bearing 
on thd%aestioq of ordinary anode actions. The following 
general conclusion may be drawn ► from his work and 
should be emphasised;—A film, or cover, over the surface 
of an anode will hinder or prevent the direct access to the 
surface, of the metal of complex' anions and will bring 
about the formation of oxygen ions from them. The 
latter pass on to be discharged on the surface of the; metal'. 

1 This, gives us all the facts necessary for the explanation 
of the chemical change of any anode In any electrolyte. 
Briefly this explanation may, be stated as followsWith 
a clean anode surface the anions come in direct contact 
with the metal ? ieact with it, and give up their electrons; 
the rapidity of the reaction and the final products 
obtained will vary greatly with different metals and dif-' 
ferent anions, The product may be so rapidly formed 
and so rapidly dissolved that other anions may have un 1 
hindered access to the surface. Again, the Reaction may 
take .place slowly, or the product may dissolve slowly,, 
or the latter may, be insoluble* or it may he -hydrolysed 
into an insoluble compound, so that .other ions may find, 
their progress to-the anode more or less obstructed—-a 
condition that may naturally be brought about in almost 
any Case by a sufficiently great current density* Many 
complex ions which are prevented by the obstruction from 
reaching'the surface of the metal mil dissociate into an 
equivalent number of oxygen ions, which reahh t)he surface 
of the. metal more readily. 1 Upon discharge these oxygen 
ions may form the oxide of a metalfaa with copper in 
sulphate electrolytes), or they may fornt partly an oxide 
and partly oxygen (as with platinum Jn sulphate electro- 
‘J&Mlb: they; may react' so^. slowly Ithat the /discharged^, 

oxygen still in contact with'the metal becomes gradnally | 
more condensed as more oxygen ions are forced into the 
some afoa with> greater potential difference until finally 
gaseous oxygen r or perhaps some higher oxide, of the 
met2d,is formed. 

* / ‘‘'v : ; , 

Iron and Steel Institute,—The Aimual* Meeting will 
be held, by kind permission, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, on Thursday 
and Friday, May 7 and 8,19x4. Tbe Bessemer Gold 
Medal will be awarded to Mr. Edward Riley,F.C,S. The 
Annual Dinner will be held in the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, W.C., oa Thursday^ May 7,19x4. 
The Autumn Meetingwilt be held at Paris, on September 3 
r8 fo 33,1914* by the kind invitation of the Comltd des 
Forges de. France. • 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

; Tee Role op Fluorine In Animals. 

For more than a century past the existence of fluorine 
had been known in the teeth and bones. Taking up these 
researches with M. Clausmann, M. Armand Gautier 
established in 1912 that fluorine is spread through all the 
organs of animals, but in very different proportions. 
There are 190 mgrms. in the enamel of the teeth and, 
0750 xngrm. in the muscles. What is the role Of this 
very active substance? MM. Gautier and Clausmann 
have established the fact that fluorine accompanies 
phosphorus everywhere, without however being .propor¬ 
tional to ity Analyses made Of the whfte and 'yellow of 
egg, of different milks, of the Blood of carnivorous animals, 
pid herbivorous animals show that ffuorine .ahd pBoBphorus 
increase and decrease together. In’ the":noble ^is$urts tJ .pf 
intense life, the brain/ fiver* pancreas, it is founfftbatone 
part of fluorine suffices to bind '450. to' 756 pafta Of 
phosphorus. Jn the hard tissues of life—bones, 
cartilages—one part of fluorine binds on anaverageoidy 
150 times Its weight of phosphorus. In the tissues Of 
products of excretion, products of mechanical defence, or 
of ornamentation, such as hair, nails, feathers, epidermis, 
the, fluorine no longer retains more than 3*5 ox, 
seven parts of,phosphorus. Henceforth having become 
unfit fox life, the fluorine is thrown off by the fall of the 
hair, down, or epidermis. Thus the accumulation of 
fluorine in these products, which in themselves are not 
inherent to life and are destined to be thrown out, 

A GfoAtmc Electro-Magnet. V 

For some time past physicists have been seeking to 
realise extremely powerful electromagnets so as to be 
able to examine the intimate construction of matter. 
Already Prof. Jean Becquerel had succeeded in having apt 
electro-magnet constructed of a magnetic power of 50,000 
gauss. This apparatus, weighing more than i 100 kilogrms., 
lately installed in the cellars of his laboratory, has not yet 
been experimented with. Recently the Academy of 
Sciences had a very interesting communication from M. 
Deslandres, the learned director of the Observatory of 
Meudph, who, in bis own nameabd in tbatpf Prof. Perot, 
has shown two models of efecuo-jmagnefaeriablfog power¬ 
ful fields to be obtained ;with apparatus of low Weight. 
The different pieces ofthe unmounted electro-magnet yery 
[ much interested themembfcrs Of the Institute. The 
f apparatus dobs hot Weigh more than.; 30/kifogrms., and a t 
its fuEforde, 50,000 gauss was reached and even exceeded. 
The characteristic of thesb electro-magnets is the employ¬ 
ment, as conductors, of thin copper bands, furnished With 
a system for cooling with petroleum, carried to ,30° below; 
aero. It isvyell known how much interest te attached to 
these researches on account of the Importance, of magnetic 
effects on the emission and absorption of light.. In 
astiohomythe study of emitfod ligfathas enabled important 

magnetic fieldstobe recognised on the surface of the sum 
M. Appe!, president of the learned assembly* commented 
on this, interesting communication, and suggested the idea 
of the construction of a much more powerful electro- 
magnet, destined to be Used in the Sozbonne, and in a 
cola laboratory for the study , of very low'temperatures 
analogous to the laboratoryof Prof. JKamerlingh Onnes at 
^ydea. This doubls erection would contribute to found 
a centre of scientific'studies that does not at present exist 

The Installation op Prof. Charles Richer 
JProf. Charlef Richet, elected a week ago titulary member 
of the Academy of Sciences in the section of medicine and' 
surgery, was present at this .week’s sitting Of the Academy, 
The President, M. 'Paul. Appel, Dean qf the Faculty of 
Science, at the opening of; the meeting, welcomed the 

mment physiologist, and invited fom to take Ms place 
mqnghis colleagues. *’-■ * *-; 
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, Eulogy of Sir David Gill. 

• M * Appel mentions this death of the learned English 

astronomer, Sir David Gill, correspondent of the French 
Academy of Sciences since 1896, and a great friend of 

',France. , * • ': ’ '“ ’ 

- A Notice on M. Radan. 

1 ' According to academical tradition, which requites that 
each newly elected member shall make the historical praise 
of his; predecessor and which is now adopted by the 
Academy of Sciences, M. Pierre Puiseux, astronomer of 
the Paris Observatory, reads a paper on the life and works 
of M. Radan, eminent astronomer and delicate writer, who 
.died a little over, two years ago, and who is succeeded by 
M. Puiseux:. , 

'■*: Curious Analogies between Insects and Crustacea" 
Insects and crustaceae being animals belonging to two 
..different classes have, generally* organs feat; are very, 
: differently constituted.' In,a study presented by M. 
;; Henneguy, M. Lecaillon* Professor at the Faculty of 
Science' of* TouJouse, shows that certain insects, the 
collemboles, have nevertheless an ovary, the construction 
;,, of which resembles thatof the ovary of a httle crustacean, 
chirocephalopcxL The iact is interesting irdraa • 
g And particnlarly fcoma 

■ , • ’•?,' ^ ^ 

' ; e {' ''$• Mercury Arc with Alternate' Current'. ; 

V TWtr young physidlats, M* Maurice Leblanc, jnn., and 
M, Darmois,, have just," for the first time* succeeded ba 
realising a mercury arc with alternate current. In their 
\ work,, communicated by Prof. Boity, they mention that 
^ with this arc, for a luminous intensity of 3000 candles, the 
consumption does not exceed o-ai watt per candle. It is 
also posslbleto prune be light en arc even whea there is an 
empty space between the electrodes^.* m;;' v;V'. : * J * 

The Influence of Temperature on Astronomical 
r 'f ' 1 ' \ : Obssrvations, 

1 In astronomy many measures of precision are taken by 
meauR of micrometric screws, worked up with fee greatest 
care, so that all the threads are exactly equal, but the 
angular value of the thread is modified by fee variations 
Of temperature. . The determination of this influence of 
' the temperature is a long and delicate operation. M. 
Bigourdan has indicated a simple process to arrive at this 
result, by utilising a method recently explained by M. 
Lippmatm, so as to obtain the veritable focal distance of 
Unobjective by autocollimation. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

"V- ; , ; : * ROYAL SOCIETY. \ l 1 

*’ - Qrdekarv Meeting, January 29th, 1914, 

. Sir CrOoEeSj Q.M,, Prerident.in the Chair. 

PaRers wefe read asfoltdws 
« Origin of Thermal Ionisation from Carbon,” By Prof, 
G*,W- Richardson, F,R;S. 

In a paper recently communicated to fee Society by Dr. 
J, N. Pring, experiments bearing on this subject were 
\ described. The smallness of fee observed currents and 
fee variation of them wife fee pressure and nature of the 
gas; led Dr, Bring to the conclusion that considerable 
doubt was thereby cast on the theory of fee emission of 
electrons from hot solids, and feat these effects were to be 
attributed to chemical action. . 

In the present paper fee magnetic field due to the large 
heating currents employed by Dr. Pring are shown to curl 
up fee paths of fee electrons, add so prevent them from 
reaching the electrode. It is Shown feat wife fee larger 


entreats none of the electrons could reach;, the electrode in! 
these experiments, and owing to the complexity of the ap¬ 
paratus h is impossible to. say what proportion Would 
reach it at the lower temperatures. 

It is pointed out feat an increase of the observed currents 
is to be expected on account of— (a) the interference of 
the gas molecules wife fee motion of fee electrons, and 
(b) the combination of electrons withatema and molecules 
of the gases. ■» 

In the opinion of fee author of this paper, fee con¬ 
clusions referred to cannot be regarded as established by 
fee experiments under consideration. 

“ The X+ay Sfiectra given by Crystals of Sulphur and 
Quartz By Prof. W. H; Bragg,F.R.S, 

, A crystal of quarts is -found, on. examination by the ' 
X-ray spectrometer, la contain three, interpenetrating hex- v.: 
agonal lattices of Silicon atoms !anct, six of 'oxygen* The 
angles ofrefleqtion in; a nuhibet of important planes, all,. 
agree, within x of 2 per cent, wife* fee calculated values* , 
Suiphur contams:eigfat<mte^^eWatmg;iattices,]each.of ■ 
-the'kind formed fey placing ah atom‘at each Corner of a h 
rectangular parallelepiped and m the. .centres of two < 
opposite faces. The edges of feeparunelopiped are in fee 
known ratios of fee crystallographic axes. One element 
of tbe movement by which fee eight lattices can be sue- 
cessively derived from each other consists of. a translation 
along fee > c* axis equal to one-eighth of fee length of 
feat, axis, -■ 

| ' * Temperature Variation of the Photo-elastic Effect in 
Strained Glass.” By Prof. L„ NV G. Fulon, F.R.S. , 

The experiments described infeis paper were Undertaken 
to see whether fee double refraction produced in glass by 1 
stress was at all affected by change of temperature. 

The apparatus in which the specimens were strained 
Under flexure was enclosed in & copper box wife hollow 
walls, in,which steam could be made to circulate freely* 
The refractive indices were then measured by a method 
: described in Roy, Sec. Proc,, A, btxxui., 572—579. 

The glasses examined Were Jena “ Uwol n glasses, ex¬ 
amined at ordinary temperatures some years previously* 
These were heated to 90°, and photographic observations 
of the refractive indices taken.- After, cooling again to 18 0 - 
fee observations were repeated. 

The results^ show feat the refractive indices for rays 
polarised in and perpendicular to fee line of stress are 
unequally affected, but seem increased on fee whole by 
rise of temperature. ' 

One of these, however, shows : a permanent residual 
change even after cooling. This is important as showing 
feat this property of the glass Is affected by previous tem¬ 
perature treatment. 

Various irregularities in fee graphs of the refractive 
indices are also discussed. ; - 

“ Studies in Brownian Movement. Paper I. Brownian 
Movement of ike Spores of Bacteria,* By J. H. ShaxBy 
and E. Emrys Roberts, M,D. 

“ Transmission of Cathode Rays Through Matter,” By 
R. VVhiddinoton/D.Sc. , \ .. ,_,, , \_'; : ;;:, 

“ Variation with Tempefaiureof the Spscifc: Beat of 
Sodium in the Solid and the Liquid State ; also a Deter? 
mnation of its Latent Meat of ; Fusion ” By Ezer 
Griffiths., , ' 

The specific beat of sodium (meiting-poirit 97*6°) was 
investigated at various temperatures in fee range o° 10140° 
by the electrical method. The range of temperature 
through which the metal was heated was about 1*5% feus J 
enabling the actual specific beat at each particular tem¬ 
perature to be determined, 

, In the solid state fee specific heat is considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the nature of fee previous heat-treatment, and 
two distinct specific heat temperature curves are obtained 
for the annealed and the quenched state, - 
. The increase in fee values of fee specific heat in fee 
solid: state is very marked as The melting-point is ap- 
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proached. The variation may be indicated by the fob 
loyribg approximate values 01 the atomic heat for the 
annealed slate d ' / - • , - 

Temperature.. o° 50° 96° 

, ; 'Atomic heat .. 6-5 6 8 , , r 5 

• In the molten state the specific heat decreases with tem- 
• perature, the relation between specific heat and temperature 
; . from ioo° to 146° being linear. The latent heat of fusion 
was found to be 27 52 grm. calories. 

- « Natural Radiation from a Gas** By George Greek, 

‘ D.Sc. V* , ; 

' The investigations of Planck have established the result 
that the total energy emitted from a black body at any 
; temperature consists of discrete quanta, all equal and 
;- j stmili^., ;Tbi& does: not - necessarily imply that energy has; 
■ /aid atomic Structnre^ f t may arise irom_ the nature of the: 
. radiating molecules, which rpay be such that emission of 
\\ju&tgy talma place! accompanied by’some dtfiniteebange 
,^ljia ’the molecdle* such as" the expulsion of an- electron 
■w Or fhe reanangement of the system in ;a new.equrlibrmm 
condition. It we identify the ’‘♦'energy quantum ” as the 
'energy contaiped m the light pulse emitted each*time a 
/molecule hndfer-—^ 

t: useful information regaraing the x of the 

; moJecufe,,.., / , ’ ; • 4'’-'/'' ,\v/ 

; In thiapsper the form of pulse^ in which the energy per 
wave-length is the sahle as that required by Planck’s Law 
; of Radiation at any temperature, is : first derived;, This 
h form accordingly represents die total radiation from any 
black body at any-temperature. The radiating body Is 
now taken to be a gas* By decomposing the above pulse 
/we Obtain an infinite succession of wave-trainsemittedby 
the various groups of molecules obtained by arranging the 
\ total number Recording to speed. r Vi l, 

“Similarity of Motion in Relation to the Surface Friction 
p/Piritis.** By Dr. T. B. STANTONand J. R. Pannelu 
.T he paper deals with an experimental investigation of 
the existence of the similarity of motion in fluids, 
of widely differing viscosities and densities,. in motion 
relative tj geometrically Similar surfaces, which has been 
predicted Com considerations of dynamical similarity by 
Stokes, Helmholtz, Osborne Reynolds, and Lord Rayleigh, 
The theory, in its most general form may. be expressed by 
thdrelatibn^- 


where R is the resistance per unit area of the surface, 
^. density of the fluid, ivelocity, L a linear dimension ot 
,;tbe r ' surface, }r A kinematical coefficient ^>f viscosity of the 
fluid, and the assumptions made in the derivation of the 
expression are that R dcpends solely on p, L, v, and n 
; The method of* experiraentaTlydemonstrating the suffi- 
eiency of these assumptions has been by a determination 
of the surface taction of air and^water flowing through 
smooth; ijTpes of varying diameters and with as gr&t 
'ranges in velocity as possible* and bo obtaining values of 
, condition for simihudty of motian/wbich "is-, that for 
the same values of v.dir In either fluid the values of Wpv* 
viN^^'^fiutical,,, - 

> 4 i The experiments .show that this condition is fulfilled 
;v^ constderable accuracy thtough a. range in the value 
w Vidfriti firont .a^po to 430,000. .To obtain this range 
with the comparatively small diameters of pipes used, 
mean velocities of flow op to 6006 centimetres per second 
have been, reached, ; , - l .. , 

From these data it has been possible to investigate the 
. Emits of accuracy rof the well-known Index: Law 6 i the' 
Resistance of Fluids, “R- &>», and by a determination of 
the value of it at different points of . the range of veloci ty 
it appears that n is not . constant for any particular surface 
hot gradually increases; as the value Of e.d/r increases. 
In this way gradual variations in the value of n from 1*72 
, tb«^jh*ve been detected, ./../ 

v. - 'V. : : * • - - W . / 4 


** Influenceof Molecular Constitution and Temperature 
on Magnetic Susceptibility *” , By A. E. Oxley. 

“ Boiling-paint of Sulphur on the Thermodynamic Scale.” 
By N. Eumorfopoulps; . , ‘ 


CHEMICAL. SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, January 1914. - 

Prof W. H. Perkin, EL.!)., F.R.S., President, fn the 
. .Chair; _ _ ' 1 \ 

Tub. President referred to the loss: sustained by/the 
Society, through death; of William Popplewell Bloxara 
.and, John .Gibson, y ; 'y] s> '‘.4 

It was announced that the Cobncll desired fo-d^aW 
the attention of Fellows to tble Tact ;thxi;the : hifadfi^" - 
Society is prepared to consider the election W membership 
of-i- certain number of Fellows of the Cbemi(»l Societyr/ 
without the usual entrance fee; 

Certificates were read for thd first time W' ■ 

Messrs. Sydney Edward Davenport, Fernbank, York Road. 

;Windsor \. Charles George Fernfoi B.Sc., Hblmieigh,:,:? 
North wood, Middlesex; Geprge Ingle Finch, 41; Ladbroke 
Road, W.; Reginald Furness, M.Sc,, 90,. Woodlands 
iS . > Ansdell, Lytham; Gopal Balkrishn Kolhatker, 

M. A., Ferguson College, Poona, India ; Frederic William 
Leighton, Lydiard Tiegoze, Wootton Bassett, Swindon ; 
Rowland Ernest Qldroyd, 90, , Park Road, Rochdale i 
William Henry Pick, B.Sc., 141, Mare Street, Hackney, / 

N. E.; Frederick Alfred Rfckwoith, 70, Highfield Road; 
Dartford; Conly Hunter Riley, Anchorage* Claytoh-le- 
Moors, Accrington; Joseph de Carle Smith, B.Sc., Oak 
House, Newmarket Road, Norwich; ISprace Gilbert 
Stone, B.Sc., 24, High Street, High Wycombe. 

A certificate has been authorised by the . Council for 
presentation to .ballot under By-law I. {3) in favour of Mr. 
Lionel Cohen, Stock Department Laboratory, Casino, 
;N,.SUW,' • '■./ ; < / c , .■ 

' Of tfae follqwing papers, those marked * were read:— 

; • Coloured Blue by 

Ipdtne. By George Barker and Walter William 
Starling. . , 1 ■■ ' ' : 

In a previous paper ,n(Barget^FieJdr Trimi*', Yota, 
fv u V** outthat the hW<c<mjpbdiids' : 

formed.from various organic substances and Iodine may he 
either/amorphous or crystalline;; the. former cas^s are 
typical examples of adsorption. The blue crystals may be 
regarded us sofid sofotimis of iodine In the organic sub- I' 
Stance, m : propoitions' not necessarily stoichiometric. 
They only result when tfie .crystal'Is formed in the pre¬ 
sence of. iodine, either from a solution containing iodine,- 
or °y subhmattOn Id the presence of iodme fcpmpare for 
analogous cases Brunt, «Feste Lnsungeh und, Iso*: 
morphismus* xgo8, p, 95). . Colourless crystals of the 
organic substance, when once formed, cannot be made 
to take up iodme. In most of the cases studied sp fan 
f ? crystals have been obtained from, solutions-in 

with :att- organic solvent,: but tbis need 
not be the case always; narceine, for instance, when dis- , 
solved, together with iodine, in pyridine, gives rise to blue T 
ccystals on adding, light petroleum, . All the Bine crystals 
examined so far ars more or less strongly pleochroic; no - 
connection has been detected Between the crystalline form' 
iodine 16 Capadty for y«s 5 *ng “misted” crystals w^h • 

^. r ' / / Discussion. ; / , 

In^: reply to^the President, Dr. Barger expressed the 
opimon that the additive compounds described might be 
analogous to oxonium: compounds, but since they were 
also given by substances not containing u pyrone nucleus,; 
they rmght possibly show grester analogy to the potassium 

additive compounds of Itetones,. described/by ScWenlt and " 
Thai (Ber., igi3, xlvi., 3840). No‘analogous-bromine' * ; 
compounds had been observed./ . r u 


?“R^'33!?K Reactions of Isoamarine. " $g 


" he Mutual Soluhilty of Formic Acid and Benzene, 

and the System: Benzene - Formic Acid—Water** \ By 
, Arthur James Ewiss. .«v 

, Formic acid wasfound to be partly miscible with a 
number of organic liquids. The mutual solubility of 
formic acid with benzene was studied in detail. 

The critical solution temperature (maximal) of these two 
liquids affords a very sensitive means of determining the 
purity of the components, and was therefore employed for 
this purpose. For the purification of formic acid, frac¬ 
tional distillation was employed, followed by careful, 
fractional crystallisation, until the critical solution tem¬ 
perature with pure benzene remained constant (73*2°). 

The acid so obtained melted at, 8-39°, , boiled at 
,idb'47°/76o ram., and had D^/ 4 1*2259. The acid showed 
very little supercooling oh freezing* the actual figures' in 
three detemiinations being 0140% sa-jgft and a-35% 

" 1 Benzene * was purifiedby ^fiactional- crystatoatiG’n and 
distillation from sodium;\‘The hie1 t« ^g-p\>iatwasfdund;.to" 
be 5*57°. r Theternary system behzene-forxnic acid-water 
wasalso htadied. ,^y -i; r- .-./../iV r , V 'i 

*3. “The, Condensation of Ethyl QhitaconeteS By 
RaymonO Curtis ^dJAMEsKENNXR. 7,1. $.;rVi7 : , 

m&itiacriu, 2 « 3 > from the action of sodium ethoiide on 
sister ^e rfmwn ho be identical,; and a probable 
constitution was assigned to them. Certain discrepancies 
between the accounts given by the two mw^tigators hamed 
were also examined. 1 ' * r ‘ > * 7-7 ■ * 7 * 

w flr-Ethylgl a laconic ester, after treatment with sodium 
ethoxide m the same manner as glutaconlc ester, was 
recovered unchanged. 4 7 •’ J „t 1 

' H 7 DISCUSSION. V, ** ■ '■ ; 

Prof. j.F. Thorpe stated that his experience with the 
behaviour of ethyl glntaconate ort alkylation led him to 
think that the action of ethylenedibromide on this substance 
wbu|d most likely yield, a derivative of mfopentane,. and 
not the cyclopropane derivative suggested by Dr. Kenner. 
It would be, of great interest to apply this reaction to the 
case of ethyl 0-methylglutaconate, the two forms pf which 
were sufficiently stable to withstand ordinary experimental 
’conditions- ■ * * ■ . ’• ■ 

* Dr. Kenner, in reply, pointed out that Fecht had 
proved one of the products of the condensation of ethyl 
lutaconate with ethylene dibroiplde to be a cycZopiopane 
erivative by the identity of its reduction products with a 
synthetic acid of known constitution. 

?4>*a Hydrinddmine ” By James Kenner and Annie 
Moore Mathews. 

,2-carboxylate by Curtius’s method, was dLcnbed, and 
the bash was characterised by means of a number of 
derivatives., V . 

"7*5. “ Am Attempt to Prepare Drganomefallk Derivatives 
4 / Tuhgsten * By Eustace Ebenezer Turner. 

.. It; was shown that tungsten; in comraon with all 
dements situated in even series or fn sub-group A of the 
periodic ctlassEdcatiohj pannpjt be converted into ctrgano- 
metallic compounds by means of the Grighard reagent. 
The higher chlorides of tungsten are, instead, reduced, the 
chlorine removed decomposing the Grignard reagent to 
produce a mixed magnesium haloid salt and a hydrocarbon 
consisting of the . two: diary! residues linked together, 
according ta the general equation-^ 

WCW+JrRMgXw',, ' „ 

. «WCr^ a fzClMgX+{z - 2 }FMgX 4 R-R, 

“ The Absorption Spectra, of. Nitrated Phenyl- 
kydrazones ”, By John, Theodore Hewitt,,; Rhoda 
Marianne JoAnson, and Frank George Pope. 

The absorption spectra of the jfr-nitrophenylhydrazones 
of benzaldebyde and acetophenone have been measured. 
Addition, of alkali to the alcoholic solutions leads to salt- 
formation, accompanied by considerable change in. the 


absorption spectra. The absorption of the two bydrazpnes 
mentioned is very similar to that of /-nitrobenzaldebyde- 
phenylfaydrazone, although when the latter compound is 
acetylated, the absorption experiences , a strong displace¬ 
ment towards the ultra-violet. . 

7. u Unstable Compounds of Cholesterol with Barium 
Methoxide* By Edgar Newbery; 

Barium oxide in presence of excess of methyl alcohol 
forms an unstable solid compound with cholesterol, which 
is dissociated in organic solvents, such as ethylbenzene, 
&c^, td an extent depending on the temperature and also 
on the concentration of the excess of methyl alcohol 
present, a state of equilibrium being set up between the 
cholesterol in the solid and that, in the liquid. This state 
of, equilibrium is attained much hmre rapidly when* the ) 
pompound js being decomposed than when it is' forming. 
The compoond is readily decomposed by water, carbon 
dioxide, JfxJ acetic add.;; Hexadecyl alcohol shows- a 

: iV A knowledge of j the ibove. reactions' is of importance 
when attempting to extract cholesterol and cerebronCB by 
Smith and Mail’s method Vfouni.Baih* Bact. r 1910, xv*, 

B.^AStudy ojf ike Vapour pressure of Nitrogen 
Peroxide^* By Alfred Charles Glyn Egerton. 

Following , some work on the vapour pressure of 
bromine, and in connection with, die measurement of 
small quantities of nitrogen peroxide, the vapour pressure 
of solid nitrogen peroxide has been'investigated down to 
as lowa temperature as — ioo°. The method employed 
in these measurements consisted iqthe saturation of a 
knOwn volume of hydrogen, as it passed over the nitrogen 
peroxide, and the estimation ofthe amount of the latter 
carried oyer. 1 t " 

The measurements follow a certain curve which has a 
somewhat Bteeper slope than other measurements would 
appear to indicate, although these have not? so far, been 
carried below -35 0 . The vapour pressure curve of 
nitrogen peroxide was discussed; and, with the aid of 
Nernst’s vapour pressure equation, approximate values of 
some of its chemical and physical constants were drived. 

9, “ Orgenic Derivatives of Silicon* Part XXI. These- 
called Sihconu AddsS* By AkthOr James Meads and 
Frederic Stanley Kxepjwk T/ 1 

Many -compounds supposed to have the structure 
R-SiO'GH and to represent the silicon analogues, of the 
carboxylic acids have been, described in the - literature. 
The first case was that of silicopropionic acid, EtSip 3 H 
(Friedel and Ladenburg); shortly Afterwards silicoacetlc 
acid, Me*SiO a H, silicobenzoic acid, Ph'SiQ^H, and silico- 
tolmc acid, CfiH^Me-SiOaH, were described by Ladeu- 
burg (Ann,, 1875, clxxix., 143). In more recent times 
many other aliphatic and aromatic silicomc acids have been 
prepared by Kfaotinsky and Seregenkoff {Ber., 1908, xli., 
.2946), and by Melzer {Bet., 1908? xli.; 3390). V 

How the results of the study of the diarylsilicanediols, 
R 2 Si(OH) 3 (Kipping, Trans., tgia, ci., Rio8, ei 25 ; 
Robison and Kipping, 2x43, ^56), seemed to 

indicate that compounds ot the t • ^ !< 3 {OH } 3 would not. 
pass into siliconic acidfi, R StD*H, by loss of the elements 
: of water, but would give gise to a series of condensation 
products, probably analogous to those Of the diaryl- 
silicanediols. An exhaustive examination of the so-called 
siUcobenzbic add has gone far to establish this view; the 
product of the hydrolysis of pbenylsilicon trichloride is hot 
one compound of the composition deH^SiOaH, but a 
complex mixture of condensation products, primarilj 
derived from the trihydroxy-derivative, CsHj-StfDHh, ; I_ 
is very prpbable, therefore, that all the. so-called siliconic 
acids are merely mixtures! the experiments are being con¬ 
tinued in order to test this inference^ * 

, to. u The Reactions of isoAJwarin^.” By Henry Lloyd 
■; Snaps.' f . r . ^ ' - 

iroAmarine and methyl Iodide react at the ordinary tem- 



. , I.;" . 

8 o Inversion of Sucrose by A cids in Water-alcohol Solutions. \ y v 


perature, when benzene is employed- as a solvent, with the 
production of the mefhtodide, (CaiHijtNaJatCIf^Ii which* 
on crystallisation from benzene, melts at 135 °. 

' By the action of acetyl chloride on a solution of w* 
amarine in ethyl acetate, or chloroform and heating the 
product with absolute alcohol* a crystalline substance* 
melting at 535 — 236 °, was obtained, which proved to be 
an isometide of the compound called u diacetylamarine” 
by Babrmann, but shown by Japp, and Moir (Trans., 
xgpa, Ixxvii., 636 ) to be acetylbenzoyldiphenylethylene- 
diamme* O 33 N 22 O 2 N 2 , which melts at 3 ^°}* The six- 
aided plates mentioned ip a former paper (trans., 1900, 
Ixrrii., 780} as having beep obtained in small quantity as 
the result of the action of acetyl chloride on isoarnarine 
followed by treatment with alcohol,; proved to be. fro- 
amarinehydrochloride., v - , , < ,' t y 

I When iso mxuiriher ; in a very small quantity, of 

glacial acericacid,wa 8 treated with fnming mtric acid, a 
iwwow^o-derivative was obtained, which felted at 82 -- 85 0 . 
FtmiiOghitric acid at 60 ? acted bn isozmarinc, forming a 
dititfo derivative, which melted' at' 175 — 176 °. - ,* \ J V. , 

<: Tbevaltjes previously published for the rotation of d- 
and J-frpamarine and of the corresponding tartrates have 
•]beira<]ecttvhf^sd > <% *f * .*\ 'i 'i- ■ %•' v * *\ 

k ,V Sulphatei^ot ^ ahd i-i&amarihevflere described. The 
former ;baa-£hfe formula; (C«HPaSQ*, melts at 
266 —^Vand its rotatory ^power, (* + I 5 I ‘ I& ^ <> 

Ise vo-salt are (CriH* 8 ^ 2 ) 21 HaSO^^HaD, "aSo—a 85 °» .and; 
— 144 * 1 ®, On addition of uitrosyl sulphate toi-isoamarine 
sulphate, a white crystalline substance isprecipitated which 
has the composition (CaiHigNJz^HfNOJSO^iH^O. 

11 . “The Constituents- of Solanum angustifolmm; 
isolation oj a Mat Gluco-alkaloid, Solangustine.” By 
Frank Tutin and Hubert William Bentley Clewer. 

The material employed in this investigation consisted of 
the leaves, twigs, and flowers of Solanum angustifolium, 
Ruiz et Pavon. * ‘ \ ' .*./ • \ 1 

For the;, purpose of a complete examination, 30*92 
kilogrms. of the dried and ground material were com¬ 
pletely extracted with hot alcohol, and the resulting extract 
distilled with steam, r • ■ - ''' v 

From the portion of the extract which was soluble in 
water, there were isolated the following substances^ 1 
(i.) Quercetin; (ii.) rutin ; (iu.) /-asparagine ; (iv.) a new 
gluco- alkaloid, solangusttne, : The 

aqueous liquid also contained small amounts of an 
amorphous alkaloid and a ; considerable quantity of sugar, 
together with amorphous; viscid products which, . on 
hydrolysis, yielded quercetin arid 3 :4-dihydroxycinnamic 
acid;' " , - ’ ■ - . V- \ 7 ‘ * ,«‘ r ■/ 1 

The pcfrtion of the extract which was insoluble, in water 
yielded the following definite substances:—(i.) Triacontane ; 

; fib) a phytosterol, ; phytosterolin (phyto- 

sterol : giucoside), > C 33 & 56 QS J . pahnific, stearic, 
daytime, and cerptic acids, together with a mixture of 
Jroalic arid Roolenfc adds. , V, 

; Tbe hydrochloride, titrate, and sulphate ofsolangustine 
are insoluble in. water and most organic solvents; ; The 
last mentioned , salt forms colourless needles, and has rite 
i^ihttIa 4 CgH^ 07 N) a HiSp 4 , 3 SaO. 
j ^ faydrrfysis ..with dilute acid, solangustine yields 
tato*gMstidi#e,<^B4 3 0aH, and dextrose— 

: Sohmgustidrae is amorphous, Wt'a crystalline hydro - 
thhridr, hydrobromide, nitrate; sulphate, f Urate, and 
acetyl derivatives have been prepared fironrft. 

The entire' alcoholic extract of the plant, the new 
gluco-alkaloid, solangnstine, and the amdrimons, alkaloidal 
material were separately administered to a dog, but pro¬ 
duced no appreciable physiological effect. _ 

xa. M Studies of the Constitution bf Soap Solutions : 
EUctrical Conductivity of Potassium Salts of Fatty. Acids.” 
By Hugh Mills Bunbury and Herbert Ernest 
Martin. i : .. 


\ 

i 


The conductivities of the potassium salts (soft soaps) of 
the saturated fatty acids of even number, of carbon atoms 
from the stearate to the acetate,have,been measured at 
go 0 by. the somewhat laborious method previously' 
described by McBainand Taylor. 

The conductivities of the potassium soaps are higher 
than those of the corresponding sodium soaps* but there 
is a general resemblance between the form and position of 
corresponding curves. Closer comparison shows an even 
greater tendency towards abnormality on the part of the 
potassium salts; this is not due to the potassium ion as 
such, for well-developed mUrima and minima in the con¬ 
ductivity curves are exhibited from the stearate as far down 
aB the laurate (C12), 

The appearance, washing power, density, and con- 
ductivity curve of potassium hexoate (C^ distinctly mark 
tfae beginning of that deyiationfrom.tnebehaVlbur the ^ 
acetate^ wbich rapidly and regulariy f^crea^ lb«mgh tho; - 
other members of the homologous series until it aUains ; 
the typical charactet of the higher soaps. , V; ; \< 

In all cases where it Is directly visible, the depressioncin;; ; 
the conductivity curve occurs; in the same region of con- ! 
centxation, independent of the nature of the acid or alkali 
taken. Fortner investigation'may, however, show that 
the real abnormality is shifted in the case of the lowest 
homologues to regions of higher concentration. 

13. lt The System :Etkyl Ether—Water—Potassium. Iodide / 
-Mercuriclodide. Part I. The Underlying Three-component 
Systems”, By Alfred Charles Dunninqham. . 

The System :PotassiumIodide — MercuricIodide—^Water. 
rThis system has been studied at 20° and 30°. In both 
cases the following phases are stable. in equilibrium with 
solution :-KI, KHgI 3> KHgI 3 ,HiO, Hgl a , , : f - 

The System : Potassium Iodide— Water—£ thy l B /W.— 
Ether and water are only miscible to a small'extefat, and 
this is not materially increased bythe addition ofpotassium 
iodhie. Con^qnently it is possible to obtain ^{i} A 

with potassiutp iodife, (2) a small range of honxogenehus 
ethereal : solutions • in equilibrium with potassium iodide, 

(3) one pair of invariant aqneous and ethereal solutions ih 
equilibrium vrith orie another and with potfiBSium iodide, , f 
and (4) a wide range of conjugate aqueous and ethcreal 
solutions-in equilibrium with one another.; X ' " : 

The System: Potassium Iodide—^Mercuric Iodide—Ethyl 
Ether .—The following phases are . stable in equilibrium 
with solurion:—KI- KHgI 3 —Hg^*. ^ Under , certain con- 
ditions a heavy liqmd layer separatea, rich m dissolved 
salts, and an equiliturhim dfagram has been constructed in : 
which the saturation cOrvCS of potassium mercuri-iodide ., 
and mercuric iodide are cut by a binodal curve* so that 
each is divided into two portions, separated by a region id 
which ah mixtures ^st as two liquid layers- r \, 

The System .- Mercuric Iodide - Water*—Ethyl Ether.— ' 
Mercuric iodide is almost insoluble m water and ether, and ' 
all mixtures of these two components. The equilibrium is of 
the same type as that in the System:' potassium iodide— 
water—ethyl ether. \ 

, X4<; v ? The Im&siou ipy; Sucrose by Acids in Water - 
alcohol Solutions By ,Giu>rqe Joseph Burrows. 

The ' rate of inversion of sucrose by acids, in water- : 
ethyl alcohol mixtures decreases, with increasing" con¬ 
centration of alcohol up to 45 to 50 per cent, and then 
increases. The catalysis in such a series of solvents is 
therefore not proportional merely to itbe concentration of _ 
hydrogen ions. The; catalytic activity of an acid & 
affected by the viscosity of the solution, and the Influence 
of the latter is probably the same; as in conductivity. If 
therefore the rates of inversion are 'divided by the con-, 
ducrivitiesof the arid ia the different solvents, the numbers / 
so obtained reprint the relative, catalytic activities of 
the arid. In this way it was foundthat the replacement; - 
of water by alcohol increases the catalytic actmty of 
hydrochloric acid- ■ , . 

In the inversion of sucrose by acids, therefore^ the , ' 
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# addition of waterway be regarded as decreasing the 
' catalytic activity p£ the hydrogen ions* This agrees With 
results obtainedby other authors for the anti-catalytic 
effect of the addition of water in esterification and similar 
catalytic reactions in alcohol. 

' ' , (To, be continued}. „ , t 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, Jamtary 2yd, 1914. 

Prof. C. H. Lees, F.R.S., Vice-President, ih the Chair* 

A paper entitled “Some Characteristic Curves and Bonn* 

. theness Tests of Crystal and Other Detectors,™, was read 
by Mr. P. R. Course?.,. * * ** ■' 'O'; ,J r } ;■ ~' v /;' V 

.The paper describes some: experiments recently con¬ 
ducted on different types of Wireless detedtors^ which were 
undertaken with A view, to ^riding out whether any definite 
relation Could be traced between 'the sensitiveness and 
characteristic (or, voltarapere) curvet of a detector. ' 

Sample curves for some of the., most common detectors 
arefncldded 'jj& the paperand shaw that in sbme cases £■ 
' ^od'Vagr^etaenf * resrista^hi^wcait. tbs sensitiveness 

. carve of a detector and the second differential of its cha¬ 
racteristic, this being most notably the case in the more 
stable'of the crysuu detectors, hot at the same time it is 
abundantly-eidd'eat.' that the flexure of the characteristic 
curve cannot be the only can se^of the response of a detector 
to';-wireless' signals, but that at least a second action moat 
also be present, as in some cases—notably the electrolytic 
detector—it was observed that the maximum ordinates on 
■ 4 the second differential, f >», the point of greatest change of 
, flexure of the characteristic curve, were at places where 
the measured sensitiveness was either eero or extremely 
Small, showing that there arc probably at least two actions 
opposing one another at this point. As this is most 
prominent in the case:of the electrolytic detector, it per- 
haps suggests that this additional action when present in 
Other detectors is electrolytic in nature, or that the received 
oscillations f when superimposed on the direct-current 
' boosting voltage partake of the properties of some “ trigger ” 
action (such as in the Eehnder trigger cymoscope). This 
view is supported by experiments with detectors of the 
tehurium-alumihium type. 

Discussion. 

Prpf. J. A. FtEMiNG thonght it was impossible to avoid 
..speculation in connection with these interesting effects. 
Bethought the real cause of the asymmetry In the case of 
valve-detectors was the emission of electrons from the hot 
filament. The laws governing this emission, had been 
- shown to be analogous to those governing the evaporation 
of water. Consequently it could be increased by applying 
a negative pressure. Some of the irregularities observed 
might be the equivalent, phenomenon to boiling with 
bumping. He thought it would be of interest if Mr. 
Conrsey\ experiments could be repeated at different tem¬ 
peratures. 

V, XfODDmu thought the Investigation was ex¬ 

tremely difficulty as one could not be, certain that a given 
pair of crystal would always work inthe same way. As 
fas as the crystal detectors were concerned, he did. not 
, think the relation between the sensitiveness and the second 
differential of the characteristic curve was very cleat; 
The determination of the second differential curve was 
very difficult unless the original observations could be 
reproduced very accurately. . , 

1 ’- „ Dr. W. Eccees thought that the agreement between 
the characteristic curves given in the paper and those given 
for the same pairs of substances by previous experimenters 
, showed that the shapes of the; curves were undoubtedly 
dependent on the physical, properties of the substances 
more than on the configuration of the , contact. > A theory 
of the cause of the, shape of the characteristie curve had 
been published. The present paper dealt, however, with 


quite a different matter, namely, the connection between ■ 
the shape of the curve and the sensitiveness of die de-, 
tector ; the theory of this was also known and was chiefly 
a matter of geometry." •• > • 

Mr. D. Owen asked what the measure of sensitiveness 
adopted by the author was ; also if he could furnish 
figures as to the actual voltage across the contact at 
limiting silence in the telephone. He would suggest that 
prediction of the sensitiveness of a particular individual 
detector might he more simply made from inspection of an 
alternating voltage characteristic—that was, from a graph 
in which the direct current through the contact under an , 
alternating low-frequency voltage was plotted as ordinate 
against the alternating volts as abscissa. 

.Dr.R. S. Willows thooght the characteristic curve , 
given for the osollation Valve was not a good'one for the. 
purpose* If lower voltages had been used the curve would 1 
have posBessed three disuhct branches.In his experience 
6 i the valve, thej ; detector was most -senBitive when the 
voltage was boostedattbepbmt of 
producing lonlsattioh byeblltsJon. By making use of the 
electronic emission from .hot June a better cathode, was 
obtained than sn the case of the carbon filament. 

Prof. <x. W. 0 . : ‘ Howe thought too much we^ht had 
been attached to slight changes in tbe characteristics of 
the crystal detectors. A minute alteration in the point of 
contact greatly altered the properties of the detector. It 
would be interesting to bear if Mr. Conrsey had repeated 
his observations. Sometimas a polarising voltage greatly 
improved the sensitiveness while the slightest shifting of 
the point might fender the polarising,voltage quite useless. 
Since they were so sensitive to slight, changes in tbe con-' 
ditions, much stress should not be laid on little variatiens 
in the diaracteristic. ' 

Mr. E. H. Rayner thought that some of the irregularities 
in the characterisricis might easily be due to vibration, and 
similar disturbances. He thought it would be ugefql if 
the author gave some idea of the resistance of the detectors 
at maximum sensitiveness, so that one could see if the 
telephone was doing justice to the detector. ; t 

Prof. Fortescub had also found crystal detectors very 
sensitive to disturbances, such, for example, as the passing 
of a motor *bus near the laboratory, arid, he thought that 
slight changes from one characteristic to another, rather 
than real changes in the characteristic, would account for 
some of the irregularities shown. 

The Author, in reply, agreed with Del Fleming that it ’ , 
would probably.be of great value to conduct experiments 
similar to those described in the paper at various tempera¬ 
tures, both above and below the ordinary, asin this manner 
a better insight might be obtained, from the experimental 
point of view, as to the part played by thermal effects at 
the contact of the two crystals. The fact that it was un¬ 
necessary to have at least one of the cor tacts of low ,, ■ 
thermal conductivity was supported by the , tests on the 
tellurium-aluminium detector, in which both materials 
were metals* These tests seemed to show, however, that ' 
the mode of operation of such, detectors differed consider¬ 
ably from that of the ®ore ordinary crystal detectors,' 
the, type of curiasobtained:mcxe : -resembling.: those of A 
the electrolytic and other detectors' in which very little 
agreement could be traced between the sensitiveness and 
differential curves. The response of the detector, under 
oscillations seemed in this case to resemble that of a filings 
coherer, again suggesting something in the nature of a 
M trigger” action. In reply to Mr. Duddell, and Prof., 
Howe steps were taken in the tests to ascertain towhat 
extent the characteristic curves could be repeated), and it 
was found that with the fi good-contact” detectors, or , 
those operating with moderately firm contact between the 
crystals, e.g. y the “Petikoh,” almost exact-repetition of 
the curves could be obtained on different occasions, and 
that although changing the crystals or points qf contact 
altered the scale of the curves, yet in general the main 
features were present; With Uw more, "imperfect,” or 
** loose-contact,” detectors, however, the repetitions were 
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sot nearly so good. The curve shown by Mr. Owen was 
of interest, but. really expressed the response of a detector 
to signals of various strengths, and did not give the sensi¬ 
tiveness as defined in the paper. In reply to Mr. Rayner, 
the resistarice of the detectors at their points of maximum 
sensitiveness varied from a few hundred to about 10,000 
ohms or more, depending on the crystals used. 

Mr. W. Buddell, F.R.S., exhibited a Water Model of 
the Musical Electric Arc. 

In the model the arc is represented by a mushroom valve- 
The pressure of the valve on its seat is so arranged that 
the pressure, tending to repeat the valve diminishes very 
rapidly as the valve lifts. Water is admitted beneath the 
valve, flows through the valve into the vessel which con 
terns it, and overflows. ' In order to indicate the difference 
- of pressure on the two sides of the. valve which represen t* 
tbe arc a glass pressure .column is introduced into the pipe 
leading to the valve and quite close to it. As the water 
Overflows freely from the tank in which the valve is im 
• merted, the pressure on this side of the valve may be 
taken as our aero of reference, and consequently the height 
ofthe treter column in the pressure tube above or below 
the level of the overflow gives the pressure underneath the 

•h' If water be admitted bclow the valve the pressure in the 
pressure tube rise- *0 a high value; finally the valve lifts, 
i.e u the arc is tteuck; fcui the pressure still remains high. 
If, however, the flow of water is increased, the valve will 
open considerably and the pressure below it will decrease. 
If nicely adjusted this effect can he made to take place 
over a considerable range. - & , 

If instead of connecting a pressure tube of small bore ] 
indicating the pressure on the underneath side of the valve 
a large diameter tube be introduced so that the water 
column in It has a periodic time of its own and is able to 
oscillate similarly So the condenser Circuit shunting the 
arc, oscillations will be set up fn this column, and fit the 
periodic time of the liquid m, this column be altered, the, 
period of the oscillations will be? altered ; this can easily 
be done by connecting air vessels of different capacity to 
the open end of the.-tube, so altering the controlling force 
acting on the water, in other words altering fee capacity of 
the circuit shunting the arc. * ‘ 

With this water model a great many of the properties! of 
arcs bote intermittent and oscillating can easily be shown, 
\The one point of difficulty in constructing the model Js,to 
obtain a force acting on the valve which decreases tepidly 
when the valve lifts and which occasions no friction So 
far the only successful method which the author baa tried 
is to hangfromthe underneath side of the valve a piece of 
soft hon which nearly touches te« pole of a small electro¬ 
magnet, : This gives a : force which without any friction, 
tepidly decreases as the valve jiffs and works Very; well; 

Mr* 0 , R; DarLinu, A.R.C.S.* exhibited some * 1 Further 
Ejmeriments witb Liquid Drops and Globules.” 

; The experiments included * demonstration of the struc¬ 
ture of a liquid jet by means of qrtHotoluidine (density 
Rightly greater than x at room temperature}- issuing from 
an .orifice under watefi; the formation of spheres of water 
enclosed in a.skinpf aniline and of sphere^ of dimethyl . 
aniline encasedin x skin of water; the expansiem of a 
gbbule of hquid floating on water when a drop of another 
b^uid js allowed to fall On it, and the. combination of 
globules of certain liquids when floating oh water . This 
wat* well marked\tn the cate of * globule of dimethyl- 
anilineand a number of steadier globules dforthotoluidine. 

A paper entitled "A Mote on AbetraEon in * Dispersing 
Medium^and Airy's Experiment/* by Mr.jAires Walker, 
waMaken as read. 

The view recently adopted by Lord Rayleigh that m the ; 
case pf aberration we are concerned withfchagroup-velocity 
■instead' of with the wave velocity, makes it necessary to 
consider the experiment of Airy, in which he measured the 
angle of aberration with a telescope filled with water, 
f,A modification of Lord Rayleigh’s explanation of this 


experiment leads to the result that the angle of aberration 
thus determined corresponds to an angle /r-te/U measured 
in air. The same result is obtained from an analytical in¬ 
vestigation, and a numerical calculation shows that the 
increase in the angle is about 1 per cent—-an amount that 
is probably too small to be detected.,. 


NOTICESOF BOOKS. 

Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry . , By Frederick H.. 
Getman, Ph.D.(Johns Hopkins). New* York: John 
Wiley and Sons. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd* 
x 9 l 3 * ■ 

The possession of a working knowledge of elementary 
physics and chemistry has been presupposed in the sthdents 
who use this book, although an introductory chapter gives 
a review of the main principles with which they should be 
familiar* The theory of electrons is discussed very qlearly 
in an early chapter, which appears in some Ways rather 
out of place, although the reading of it could be postponed 
until after tec chapters on the gas laws, liquids* solids, 
solutions, &c. Radio-activity is not included, the author 
believing that the condensed account which would he all 
teat limitations of space would allow, would not be of 
sufficient Value to justify its insertion. The book is evi¬ 
dently the work of an,experienced; teacher,' and is well 
written. An error in the diagram illustrating the migration 
ofthe ions, which will.make tee textvery difficult to follow 
by an uninitiated student,, will require correction in a 
second edition. ■ : :• Vv . ; 

Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis . By Alexander 
Classen, with the Co-operation of H. Cdoeren., 
Translated from tee Fifth German Edition bv William, 
T. Hall. NewYork: John.WUey and Sons. London 
L: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. v 1913, ] , .. - 

The fifth German Edition of this work has undergone 
such extensive alteration that for the new English edition , 
practically a fresh translation had to be made. Many 
advances have been made in quantitative electrolytic, work, 
both m theory and practice* and the author has recently 
worked out the details of many new rapid, methods, .which 
are duly noted in the text; The equipment of the author’s J 
laboratory at Aachen is fully described; and directions are 
given for tee estimation surd separation of all the more 
important elements.; Some clumsy expressions mar the 
style of the text j ter example, acts somewhat differently 
than,” « behave similar to,-” “ The cuf tent must be kept at 
035 volts” is evidently a slip. " ^ ; 

Second Repori to His Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
- Sane Department on the Draft Regulations Proposed to 
he made for ike Manufacture of Potent Fuel (Enqueues) 
with the Addition of Pitch . By Alfred Herbert 
Lush* London; Darling and Bon, Ltd* 

This second report on the regulations suggested for adop¬ 
tion in the manufacture of patent fuels (briquettes) with . 
jhe addition of pitch gives a summary of the former report 
and an account of the resumption of the enquiry. The 
action of employers made in xesponse to the circular of 
November, 19x1, is dealt with, and the measures adopted 
tb remedy some defects and to safeguard the health of tee 
employees ^ in some minor respects are described. No 
definite evidence as to the results of these measures can 
be adduced. The work of Dr. Ross, on the u Origin of 
Caricei;” is described in outline in the report, and the 
question of the elimination of the injurious constituent in 
pitch is discussed in some detail. Since the Commissioner 
recognises that the objects of the issue of. the Draff 
Regulate* 158 might be effected more satisfactorily by re¬ 
moving the auxetics and kinetics in pitch than by en¬ 
forcing the regulations, he finally recommends that they 
be withdrawn. . 


Gran cal Hews, 
Fefa. 13, igi4 
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Die Atoms. (“ TheAtom”). By Jean Perrin. Author r 
», ieed .German Translation by Dr. A. Lottermoser. 
Dresden and Leipzig : Theodor Steinkopff. 1914. 
(Mki*}. ,v 

This book should be catefnlly read by all who are interested 
in. modern, developments of theories of the constitution of 
matter and of the nature of the , atom- Prof. Perrin’s 
pioneer work in the proof of the actual existence of the 
molecules is already known to readers of the Chemical, 
News, who will be interested to study in the book further 
details and the historical development of the problem. 
The author’s aim is broadly “ to explain, the complicated 
Visible by the simple; invisible,” and in particular to estab- 

- lish within narrow limits the actual value of Avogadro’s con¬ 
stant N, the number of molecules in the grm.-molecule. 
Alter' a description of the , experimental details and r an 
. account of the fortes, .underlying ; the many diSerent 

- methods of arrivingatthis result; the, actriatyahies obtained 
ate tabulated. ; .They show^ a veiy reroarkable agreement, 
.and the unbiassed reader w(H firtd himsetf borrod^whatever , 
prejudices he may havefstarted /with, fb agree with r the 
author that 4 -“ The atomic theory has triumphed," but the 
atom is no longer to be regarded as an eternal indivisible 

‘m* jpf SeW'^orldr^: fhe; 

investigation>pL#bfebwilli)fmgJma»y striking and un-: 

*t<j> l^htvf ^ j r yf\ ?■ v ^ c ;o;.' **• 

Der Hsutigt Stand der Synthes* f&rPfiaiizenalkalciden. 
f« Tfce r Present Position of the Synthesis of the Plant 
Alkaloids By Dr. Hugo BaUeu. Braunschweig ; 

Friedrich vieweg und Sohn. 1913- , (Mk. 4.50). 
r Ik* the synthesis of the, plant alkaloids problems of very 
great difficulty have to be solved, and methods hitherto 
unknown in organic chemistry have had to be worked out 
for the purpose. This book, which is the fifty-first volume 
; of the w Wtssenschaft ” series, gives a clear summary of 
the results which have so far been obtained. The pro¬ 
perties and reactions of the alkaloids; as a class are first 
described, *hd then the methods adopted for the synthesis 
of individual members of the various groups are given in 
full. The text is always clear and concise, and workers in 
this region will find the hook a very useful work of 
/reference. ; __ , _—_,'V' ■** ■'*' 

Handbuch der Arbeiismethoden in der Anorganischsii 
Chemie. { li Handbook of Practical Methods in Inorganic 
Chemistry”). Vo!. HI- PartL Edited by Dr. Arthur, 

: Stahler. Leipzig: Veit and Co. 1913. - ~ ' 

This volume describes methods of taking physico-chemical 
measurements, such as the determination of , vapour 
densities, critical constants, specific beats, Ac., and in- 
cludes a lengthy article on metallography The theory of 
the, methods described- is given, as well as full practical 
details, apd nh other bopk rivals it as far as compre- 
, hensiveness is concerned. It contains nearly 700 pages 
and,, over 350 illustrations, and every large laboratory 
. should possess a copy for reference. , 

^dieUefpriiHtaHonS Seientifique*. J w New Scientific 
: ;-i;d^ntatibnaS; ^ahjlaied 

frpm the Catalonian; by J, Pm Yi Solbr. Paris ; 

' ■■ ’ Oarnier Freres. ; ’ >v * ' J '■ ;;; ’ 

Although the author of this book writes temperately and j 
with restraint he, mates, rather heavy demands upon his 
reader’s faith in his experiments and his deductions from 
, them,, when be claims that he has proved that the concep¬ 
tions of the forces of affinity, cohesion, attraction* polarity, 
&2.-, are emit sly false. He states that alV the phenomena 
. in which such forces are supposed to comemtoplay can be 
explained -by supposing that, they are duer to the intimate 
relation between the movements of the ponderable particles; 
of matter and the movements of the ether. Tbcauthor was 
encouraged to undertake his researches by Tyndall, and he 
appears to have given much time and thought to the ex¬ 
perimental work which he describes shortly m this book. 


GuidepourtesManipulationsdeCkmUBiologique. (‘'Guide ; 
to Experimental Work in Biological Chemistry ”)* By ' 
Gabriel Bertrand and. Pierre Thomas. : Second 
Edition. Paris : H. Dunod andE. Piiiat. 1913. ,- . '*■ 
This book contains the details of a large number of prac¬ 
tical exercises dealing with the composition of living 
organisms, diastases, and ferments. Volumetry, micro¬ 
scopic work, and the use of the polarimeter ana spectro¬ 
scope are described, and fell directions are given for many 
qualitative and quantitative experiments with which the 
student of biological chemistry should bp familiar. In 
the second edition the chapters which have been most 
largely modified or augmented are those on the acids, 
alkaloids, proteins, and diastases, and in addition some 
experiments on the synthetic phenomena broughtabout 
by tbelrvmg organism have befen inseited.. / {* 1 

Netttfe Anschauuhg^yauf^demQeHeied^ 

Chemie. / (“NewCo^ int beRealra of Inorganic 

, ChemmUy ”). By \Prof. TWbrNER; ~ Third' 

.Edition^ .Braanschweig; Frederick Vieweg und Sohm ; 

■ 719x3. f (xx Mk.£. ;' r / ” •" v “ , 1 ■ I \ - 

A considerable amount of new materiaX has been added 
toi the thiM edition of this book^ whicb gives a unique ; 
survey of the chief theories of inorganic chemistry.; The 
most important additions have been made in the special 
part which deals with the constitution,of inorganic com¬ 
pounds, and which has been very much enlarged by 
descriptions of recent experimental work. The theories of ■. 
valency put, forward by the author and other workers are 
lucidly diBCUssed, and the very great advances which have j 
been made during the last five-years/in,our knowledge of 
the chemistry of complex substances axe admirably re¬ 
viewed.. r : "'.J, 1 ' - ■. 


The Purification of Public Water Supplies. By GEORGE 
A- Johnson, Washington: Government Printing Office. 

: 1913., ( ; e , : ;,_ r ;>\ i ■ 

THis bulletin has been Writteii in order to providc officials 
and citizens with a simple and straightforward statement 
of the principles and practices governing the purification 
of waters used for domestic purposes. American methods 
are principally discussed, but arose Who ate interested in 
water purification in this country will be able ; to acquire 
a good deal of information from the pamphlet. A short 
historical account of water purification is Included, and 
the method of sterilisation by means of sodium hypochlorite 
which has, been developed in recent years is also discussed. 
The problems of municipal water softening are shortly 
treated, and details of the methods of filtration employed 
in many towns are given. L V p 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


-institute; ofghemistky conference. , 

; To the Editor of ih* Chemical News. - 
SiR,-^-The letter, by Mr; Wilherfqrcefjtqen m.yoat issue . 
of January 30 cbm^yer^; hear to the most immediately 
important point for most practising chemists. Professional 
unity is in. any case essential,-but we tomt realise from the / 
outset that the main condition of work of most chemists— 
namely, whore-time employment by industrial concents or 
public departments—are fundamentally difieteut from those 
of the members of the alreadyrecogmsed professions, such 
as medicine, and - law. Just as medical men are already 
realising, through the British Medical Association./that 
changing conditions of medical work peed altered methods 
of organisation and professionil acrivity, so chemists must 
realise now that their special Conditions of work involve, 
if chemists are to take their deserved position in the com¬ 
munity, an organisation whose aim and methods shall be r 
specially, adapted to those conditions, and not slavishly 
copied from other professions* 
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I Chemical News, 
\ Feb* 13,1914 


. The need of the chemist, the metallurgist, and the 
physicist is for an Association which aims dearly at the 
organisation of all scientific technologists for the purpose 
of controlling the conditions of work, the pay, and the 
methods of entryInto the profession, and X am glad to see 
that Mr. Green,, as Secretary of die Association of Chemical 
Technologists, recognises the need for including “ all 
those who are acdvely and personally engaged in applied 
chemistry.** Unless chemists determine to work together 
for this end they will fail both to develop that professional^ 
, status to which die national importance of their work 
entities them, and to obtain such remuneration as will 
enable them adequately to support that status.—I am, &c., 

Richard Mather. . 

, fi, John Street* Adelphl, W.C. 
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CompUs RendnsHtbdomddairts des Seances 4$ VAcadtmie 
I \ iUiSciencti* Vol. civil., No. 24, December X 5 » W 3 * 
This number contains no chemical matter. 

\/ '■ No. 25, December 22,1913. . /'/■"_/. % 

Absorption of Ultra-violet Rays by Alkaloids of 
Morphine Group and by Phenanthrene,—M. Gompel 
and Victor Henri.—-The absorption curve of phenanthrene 
canbe decomposed infer three regions, the first of which 
(X«3800—3050) shows five absorption hands, the second 
trio, and the third ohe very strong band at a * 2503. The; 
absorption curves of morphine and codeine are almost 
identical, butthat Of codeine is rather hfgher than thatof 
morphine. The curve of aponiorphiae is very much like 
the phenanthrene curve, and is very different from the 
morphine burve. '. The, strong phenanthrene hand is 
missing in apomorphine, and hence it is probably due to 
die double bond between the 9 mid 10 carbons, which 
doable bond is saturated in apomorphine. 

; Catalytic Etherification in the Wet Way.—F. 
Bodroux.—The power of .yielding ether salts in favourable 
conditions, in presence of an arid catalyst and water, is 
peculiar to certain monobasic adds of simple function and 
fe> primary saturated alcohols of the aliphatic series., The 
author thinks that most probably an addition product of 
V V yOH v‘ : 

formula R.G^OU is formed as ah intermediate product, 

XH being any minexalacid. , - , ’ > 

Supposed Separation of Radium D from Lead by 
Grignard’u Restctioh^Charies Staehling.—Hofmann 
and Wfild have stated that they have effected the'separa¬ 
tion of radium 0 from lead in active lead by means of 
Grignatd’s reaction,. Tetraphenyl Jead can be prepared 
hf aUowihg phenyl maigue&ium bromide to react with lead 
chloride, and when active lead was used Hofmann and 
Wdlfl thought they had shown that the radium 0 did not 
enter the organic compound, but it was concentrated in the 
fead : 

The author fcw repeated the experiments butcannot con¬ 
firm these results, and can find no indication of a separa¬ 
tion of the radium D from the lead. 

Vacuum Tar.—Ame Pictet and Maurice Bouvier.—By 
treatment with sodium the authors have proved that vacuum 
tar contains alcohols, probably of the hydroaromatic series. 
By fractionation and removal of these alcohols by means 
of feodtnm they have obtained different fractions, two of 
r which they have investigated. One consists of a hydro- 
1 carbon of formula Ci 0 H»* which appears tb be the 
\ eaahydride of durene (x .2.4.5-tetraraetfaylcydohexane) 


while the other, of formula CixH^ has npt yet been 
definitely identified, but may probably be the hexahydride * 
of pentamethyl benzene. r ' 

Syntheses by Means of Organometallic Derivatives 
of Zinc. Preparation of o-Retonic Acids.—E. E. 
Blaise.—It might be supposed that the a-ketonic ethers 
could be prepared by the action of the chloride of ethoxaiyl 
on the mixed organometalltc derivatives of zinc, but as a 
matter of fact the following reaction occurs:— 
2C a H 5 OCOCOCl+zRZnl- 

•CiHsOCOCRaOCOCOOeaHi-baZnlC!. 
The indirect method of preparing the a-ketonic ethers which 
the author has previously described, and in which the 
cycloacetals are formed as intermediate products* gives 
good results: Thus oxyisobntyric acrd is Ucated with ' 
ethoxaiyl chloride and the raw product is -heated , with: 
thionyl chloride. The condensation of the acid chloride 
thus obtained with a mixed organometallic derivative of , 
zinc gives the mixed cycloacetal of the a-keiaiiic 
Thealcoholysis of the cyclbacetal gives a mixture bf bky- A : 
isohutyric ether and a-ketonic ether, which can easily be 
separated by fractionation. ; , 

Synthesis of Benzyl Chloride and its Homologues. 

—Marcel Sommelet.—When the chlorinated ether oxides 
CICH 2 OCH 3 , CICH2OC2H5,. CICH2OC3H7 react with 
benzene inpresence of aluminium chloride below o°, hydro¬ 
chloric acid is evolved and the ether oxide of a benzyl 
alcohol is formed 1 RH 4- CICHaORf * RCHAOR' -f- HC1. At 
the same time some benzyl chloride is formed by the reaction 

c 6 &&+c 3 h 7 och 2 ci « C 6 H 5 cH 2 ci + c^oh. it is 

necessary to dilate with carbon disulphide.. With toluene 
SnCl4 has to be used instead of aluminium chloride. The 
reaction is applicable to many benzene hydrocarbons. 
Toluene gives rise to the chloride of paratoluyl, and 
generally speaking the substitution takes place every time 
it is possible in the.para position with reference toa side 
chain. ■* \ ' 1 ~r 


SEET 1 S 6 S WEEK. 

Monday, 16th.—Royal Society of Arts, S.. (Cantor Lecture), J, Arti8tic 
lithography,” by joseph Penn^lL ' ■ ^ ' 


J o’ v****v**« t 1 - 

Tuesday, 17th.—-Royal Institution* , 3.~ *’ Animals and Plants under : 

Domestication,"by Prof. W. 1 kt«sob,F.R.S., &c. 
Wednesday, iSfcb. — -Royal Sacietyof Arts, 8. “Preservation of 
, . , wood,” hyJohn Slater,;F.fLLB.A. . , V 

—* Biochemical Society, 5.30.1 (In the 


_ r ____ _^ p ^ ___ Jn’ the 'Chemical; 

Dept., Guy’s Hospital Medical School). 
Thursday, 19th.—Royal Institution, a; * Hamlet in Legend and 
Drama,” by Prof. I. Gollanca, LitLlX 

-- v 7 Royal Society. “ Brain of Primitive Man, with > 

special reference to the Cmhial Cast and Skull of . 
Eoanthropns (the Piitdown Man),” by G. Elliot 
Smith., “OxidaBes^’by A, J. Ewart. “A New 
■* Malaria-Paraaite of Man,” by J. TJif.W. Stephens. 

“ Inveajdgations dealing with the Phenomena of 
, r JClot ‘ Formations-Part II„ The Formatiwrof 
a Gel from Cholate Solutions having many Pro¬ 
perties analogous to those of Cell Membranes,” 
by S . B. SchryVer, “ Influence of the Position of 
the Cut upon Regeneration in Guttda ulvae,” by 
./■ D. Jordan Lloyd- - • 

—— Chemical, 8.30. “ Condenaatious of Cyanohydrins 

-.j. ’ ‘ - <v ’ ^ ^ —Part XL, The Condensation of C&Iofalcyano- ' 
• ‘ hydrin with Chloral Hydrate and with Bromal 
Hydrate/’ by H. L. Crowther, H. McCombie, and 
T, H. Read®, “ The System Ether—Water— 
Potassium Iodide—Mercuric Iodide: Part IL, 
Saturated Solutions in the Font - component 
System,” by A. C. Danuingham.' 44 Connection 
between the Dielectric Constant and the Solvent 
Power of a Liquid,” by W. E f S. Tomer and C. C. 
Bissett. , 14 Viscosities’ of some Binary Liquid 
Mixtures containing Formamide,” by E. W. 
Merry and W. E.’S. Turner. 

Friday, 2oth.*~Royal Institution^, ” Busts and Portraits of Shake¬ 
speare and of, Bums—an Anthropological Study,” by 
Prof. A. Keith, F.R.S,, &c. 

, —— , Physical, 8. “Moving Coil Ballistic Galvanometer,” 

w RvLLTon.es. “ vibration Galvanometers of Low 
Effective Resistance,” by A. Campbell. 41 Vacuum- 
tight Lead-seals for Sealingin-wires in Vitreous, 
Suica and other Glasses,” bylFI. J. S. Sand.-. 

.—Royal Institution, 3. “The Electric Emiasivity 
of Matter,” by J. A, Harker, F.R.S.,, &c. 


Saturday, mat.- 
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Nitrogen and Chlorine in Rain and Snow. 
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THE EHEMICAL REWS 


Vofc. CIX., Kou 283a. 


THE PLACE OF MERCURY IN THE PERIODIC 
SYSTEM. 

By PRAFULLA CHANPRA RAY. . 

Mercury a assigned a place m the periodic system hi 
Group II., and regarded as a member ol the magnesium- 
zinc family of element. Mercuric compounds,no doubt, 
some anally tb thpse of magnesium,- zinc, and 
cadmium, though by riomeins is it sp very clo«v - Mer- 
cmy,fmin lessdeciro-positive thanradmium; 

' or zinc, ~ - ' ■"■ Jl '«*'» - - ~ v -Zr ^>*^ , 


described as white,c//, Strohmann,£er.,.i88o t xx,, 2818, ’ 
but its yellow colour under modified conditions has been 
noticed the crystalline needles are “Jannes a chaud 
blanchdtres.a froid,* Moissan, Ckim. Miner** T. v.,256), 
and the iodide intensely yellow {Ray, jfourn* Cheat* $oc * t , 
1897, p- 350). Silver nitrite^ has a pale yellow tint, but 
mercurous nitrite has a deep bright yellow colour. Silver >. 
and mercurous hyponitrites also show a similar gradation 
in the depth of coibur^ , 

In assigning the proper place to an element in the 
periodic system isomorphism is often an, important help 
and guide., Accordmg to Groth the univalent m«rite> 
copper, silver, and ^d t in the form of the crystallised 
elements, constitute an undoubtedly Isomorphous group, 
ami the first two replace each other isomorpbonsly in a 
number of native silver compounds, as also in tbe com- 
ptfcated salts .die triplethiocyanates,\ 




in aqueous 8olution, and when evaporated lo dryhess 
r^seto baric salts with evolution 
halides of cadmium, however, resemble the coxtespondipg 
remy asfaraateen^ ofteeir 

i na'c^oiped. 5 moreover,cadminm.lilce, 

V; 4 ow*f azide andaebteride.? 

IniMriMtffcr been varied' 
i an Impute hMrno i aid# Morse and Jones, Am»Ckem* 
«fi*S Qmjuthh xZ 97, 

A rindpeMtilrfe chloride has also 
recentSybebn prepared in my laboratory by Datta and Sen 
{jfovfH.Ant. C&em. Soc^ Jaao* 1913, xerr.). r,/. 

chloride shows sspisy properties in common wSh J&tercorie 
Chloride, notably ft* capacity to combine with ammonia 
afcfi .the amias, indodingpyrid^ (Yemt, 

Coppfes %m 4 *s t i$$2 t cav., 464 yef* alio R&yand Dhar, 
“Chloride* of .the Mercarialkjrl Ammonia Series, Ac.,’* 
Chen, See., 1913, cm., 3). J V- 
While the relationship q & the compoundsof diad mercury 
with those of the zinc-cadmium family is by no means 
Vttry marked, merenmitt compounds, bn the other hand, 

, hear U» closest analogy to those of silver. As far as die 
halides ate concerned this similarity has been noticed for 
a long time past. The most noticeable feature in this respect 
is that afibrded by mercurous nitrite, both in its properties 
and in its mode of formation. As long ago as xS 74 « Ru«sri* 
noticed that when silver dissolves in nitric acid silver 
nitrite is formed in quantity, partly in solution in the. silver 
nitrate liquorjpartly as crystals (Jovrn. Chain* Sot-, [2]. 
Xii-, 3). /The stabflityof silver nitrite in presence of strong 
nitric arid is noteworthy* as ordinary nitrites are decom 
posed even bytee weakest acids. Mercurdus nitrite also 
‘.is produced under similar conditions;rideed, the initial 
fuoductnf, the actianof dilute nitric arid upon mercury in 
the cold andhot nitrate (Ray, ZduAndrg* 

i Ckim. Sac&&& 3 & 7 )» 

t pib forajm fs quite stable in presence of a con- 
ihated solution of mercurous nitrite and nitric arid 
Of Frqduriioh of Mercurous Nitrite. 

Bote in its ukwriculmi^ .ptopmtmfi agamj 

mercurous nitrite haa'behft lotted‘*t» m the auategae of 
sHver nitrite. u So far if has been known to be the only 
tefter metallic nitrite which, with ethyl and oth^t afityl 
iodides, yields nirio^fao&i rif the fatty series (Stay, riteM 
CCricri^ i*53 i Proc.Chem. &*.» 2899* p. 839 ); it 

mtebooaediiri an el^fient suhteitnte for ateer mtntm^ " 
v The center cd riaupberids is often found to bn a lters 
iWdeh'^f the atomic /Wrights of tee Orinponeot riements 

34l* Thus silver chloride 
Is white, While the bromide has a faint yellow hut, and tee 
iodideis dotmcriyyriktw. T*« eortespOUdh^ haBdes of 
mercury also tecnr tlte same relative intensity in a mote 
‘primounced manner. Frir example, mmeurous chloride is 
write* te* bromMe yrilbw (mercurous bromide is often 


( u Chemical Cr^tallagraphy^” tteus. lw MaErshaH, p. 73);; 
As far asonecanmake o»t,wccmipooad of mohadgold has: 
as yet been described m whfcb it isOmorpfaously replaccs 
silveror monad copper.- : v Frpmihe.cloterimiltefty^^^ 
cbmpoundaof sUvm Jte thoee tjf monad mercury as shown 
t above*; it might iutve been/ reasonably expected teat they: 
teould vicariously ieplace each other fnsome cases. This 
expectation has also been realised. In the complex silver* 
teercurosomercurvc oxynitrates, silver isomorphously te* 
places univalent mercury (Ray, yuKrji. Chem . Sec., 1907, 

iftl 


It v^r'teus be noticed teat write tee relationship of 
gold with silver and mercury is at best very remote, teat 
of monad mricxuy .with silver is aft mpeg very close and 
marked. It would appea r t0 be mom rational to place 
monad mercury at the bottom of Group h in the periodic 
system and relegate grid to Ha mmre congenial place in 
Group Vnt immediatehr after ^ platinum- Univalent 
mercury should be regarded as quite a distinct metal 
frbin^^ bivrierit,ite«ritiyy*he^ fdrmer\te related by ties of 
closest affinity to silver, write tee latter can, at best, claim 
weak kinteip with members of tee s«pnd group, namely, 
zinc and magnesium. Pt is, of cUOs^, not suggeSted that 
dted mercury should allogethex be removed from its place 
In Group it). In pm dnafity of furn^ions merenry is 
comparable to thalbsui, whirii; wite yUriatidtn in vatency, 
affords also a remarkable instance b t variation 10 chemical 
■properties.V ; 1 ', ' ■* /\‘y: , ■'. - 

'., r ■ ChemicalLaborstory, 4 *' ; ' ‘. 11 « - ■ 

Preald«icy College, Calcotta, .• ,’. v ^ 1 f - " 


NITROGEN AND CHLORINE IN RAIN AND 

. ' > ./; ■ ’ : SNOW. ' / ■ 'V:, ' 

' '■ >ByO/k. wiesNer, 1 , , ;>;v 

Shutt determined ti|e- rnpagen jft> the ml|> aud snow 
that feB near of the 

'year 1906^-67;' f&pHIi 

to mcamine thb preti|»tations at Mount Vernon* Iowa.' It 
is a village of *700 inriteftahts* 

industries^ rather sparsely p^mlatiri, so 1 that ten attao*, 
sphere is feeasbnably firee from contamination. 

. 13 » rate and snow were rbritected in. two 
lined tmnB, each 20 larijes in diameter, in an Open ^ace 
near 4 b ceutre^of tee viltege. /Wg testedft* 
samples, 22 of ram and 9 of show. ” •• ; ', 

The snowfall dririOg this period amounted to 24 riches 
(two precipitations v^ snow aml rieet), which ft equt- 
valent to 2 Inches of raim The r^in during the period was 
14 and eight-tenths riches, making a total of t 6 and eight* 
tenths inches* which is; above the normal precipitation for 
/teiajeetrin. ‘ ' j ‘ s / - 













Nitrogen and Chlorine in Rain and Snow. 


f Chemical JNews, 
* Feb. 20, 1914 


Table I 


v Date. 

Feb* 22 

■'.^5 

Mar., 4 - 

// 5 - 

■ ' ’ ' 7 ■- ‘ 

: xa 

V**'*/' *3",?*- 

v* 

*v •• 

1•/■/ab^ax*; 

,'^3' V-* . 

4 -' ' -' 1 *'■, i , 

'yffiX V'*: 


Precipitation In inches. , 


- ; Snow, 

Sleet and snow 
3'0 
o *5 

* / ' 1*0 

' ’-./. 4 * 0 , 


i 3 -. 


^ ‘ 

• ?/ 


ro 

. 5 -o;: 


5 ', , 

Snowandtauj ; 


,Uv. 

JU » ( A* 

' t v, r *;* /* / 

/W'r 

L , -15 . Ji'i 
u-" *7 ‘>V.. v, 

19—20: *• 

>: 20k ** 

/■; ,’,\ 20 '- 2 X; w/ 

. v C> 

1 ., 25 * r ""26 1 « j» 

;|an»5, ‘ 


' V- 


Rain. ’ 

0*25 


025 

°’5 , 

0*X 


ra 

^4 ;; 
0-5 ' V : 
r 0*8 

//i*b' -: ^ 

r 0*05 

/ ; XJ 25 . 

'Vi 10 

,> rs \ ; 

f '4 *:>/ 

' X0 

‘ ','orr^' r 

' o *5 , 

0 * 5 , ' 

' ' 9-5 - 
■ 0 r x 
2-0 

075 ; 


Nitrogen in 
nitrite., 

-0*0035 

0*002 

0*0033 

0*003 
0*0025 
0,004 
0002 
0*002 
- OOOI5 
o-oox 

'/ 0*002' "7, , 
)' 0*0015 " 
^•40002 ‘ 

No trace 

/■&/'- T >/ 

* Not tested 

/:/9*oQ4 ,yl * 

s r:- 0 00 2 
V No trace. - 
/ 0*601;'/, 
/ 0*002 

O'OOI 

t "Notrace, 
/Not tested 
0*604 
0*602' 
0*0015 
Not jested 
r crooj 
' o*ooj 


I* ■' .‘ : 

Parts per million. 



Nitrogen in 1 

Chlorine. 

^ - Free 

Albuminoid 

. , nitrate. 

. 

ammonia. 

■ ammonia. 

. 0*15 

4-8 

6*oo 

rap 

0*13 

3*2 

X-28 

1*92 

0*35 ; . 

- 4*8 - 

. T 9 

~ S*o 

o-36 

7*2 

5 *o 

. 5*5 

o*x3 

4*4 . 

3*4 

375 - 

06 

80 , 

100 

JC40 

0-15 

2*8 ' . . 

375 

10:., 

. 0^X4 

' 4 * 8 ,- , 

-Q- 4 - 

0-56 

0*11 

5*2 r 

10 

■10* , , 

o -°9 

4 *d 


, ■ * 6*o ,J ' 1 - , 

' : -. 007 - ■; 

1': 5 * 2 '" 

r . *>*48 - 

, ; 076.: . . • 

,, .0*24 V ' 

" / ■ , 60 • , 

■' i ; 68 ; 

rf - ' 'r-vi&V 

k . , f ' - 0*25 -' 

•/ a?© ' 

( , 0*96 1 

• '} -Z$&SJ r 

q*X 5 ; / 

■, *; 4 *s; ; 

' : 0*52 1 

//, ■'/ 

v / 

■ v. 4 ;d, s . : : 

. 0*4 

'v, y ‘-':io *4 

1 006 T 

*S«k.*- 

-/;, 0024 


d'X 5 , ’ 

40 

0*36 

* ' " 1 * "0*2' ■_ **"" 

-i* - , 0*45 - ■ ; 

' : ' 4 - 6 .'“'’/ 

yv *32 ,' 

y,.vv b : 32 '' 

f b*x \/ 

4-6 * * * 

0*X5 : 

^ - 0-32, 

OQ 9 . ' : ~ 

0,*. 4-6, 

;l ; ’ b’xxa; 

0*36 ; ’■ 

o*xx 

4*4 • 

y 004 t 

; « ■ 0*8 - 4 '• 

.. ' b*x ■’ 

— '1 ^ n 

, - 4 *P '■ ■. 

• ■ 0:48,. ’ 

. x*s 4 {. 


0*05 

0*07 

O'il , 

0*09 

0*06 

0*1 

00S 

0*2 


4*° 

4 * 8 : 

4'0 ■* 

;/* 

. 

4*8 

Not tested 

7 4*8 \ 

' * ■* 4'°" V- 


, 0*32, 
1*0 
/o*s6 

: ‘.'.6*2' 


Q ’M ■ 
0*112; 

o -36 


0732, 

/ 

0*36 x 
*34 ; , 

0 36 „ , 
0*112 * ' . 
0*16 
0*36 ; 

///' 


Table II. 


„ >Date< /--; 

tfatLjw V V' 
: >5 r>v 

Mar » .4 « i" f ^ 

-r; 

. Ji ' 7-/^ 

v *- ! ; a 'i2'^ .,; 

*13 

. 7 *7 14"- * *iv 
“/ / 23 ^ v 7 '>/ 

V A^Uvi i 

'CfMyS 

v,',^ 7 ; 4 -r^ 5 /Y' 
5 ^;'*4 v 

r - - 15 ,• % ** 

.. '/ 17 - 

V:' 19—20 

/; v '20. 

5 ' 20—21^ : 

25—26 - 

s .5 - v 

// .V ' 

“> '* <,,: 1. 

Mr :.M: 


P ricipitation fa inched. 
*^ 7 ^ Snow. _ ■> 4* - Rain. ' 

Snow and sleet .0:25 

/'■ 1 to ■— ; 

' .. o *5 ’ 4 * ■ 

, l*o '■ -.* ■'■ rr 
' r /- 4 r d' ; , 


3 *o 

5 ’o; 


, 6*25 
9*5 


/■ ‘ ^ 5 *" , - 

Snow and rain 


, 1*6 

J v- 

o *4 

6*5 
-075 
x*o : 
0*05 

;o 4 75 
rs*5 
1 1*0 
O’S, 
PCS - 
rto 
jpi' 
0*1 
0*5 
0*5 
6*5 ■ 
f o*x 
2*6 
075 


Nitrogen in r 
nitntek. . u 

0*00019 . 

. O’OOOIX . 

0*00044 

0*00005 
y o^ooorS 
0*00022 /■■' 
0*00022 
70*60608 , 

1; 0*00009 
;; ,0*60045 
0*000x3 _ 7 . 

0*60004 7 :,, 

No trace’’ 

///n,:' ’■ ■ 

- ; , */7 ** 7 /'. \ ^ 

0*00068', 

A O’OOOSS 

No trace , 

00001 X 7 , 

; 6*60022 *, 
0*00022 
■': /No,trace; .,7 
"-Not tested, 
r'^ 0*00045 // 
0*00022 .7 
0*00017 
Not tested 
0*00045 * 

0*060x7 \ 


NitrOfenin 

niti ate. ; 

0*0085 ' 

0-00687 
0*00330 
©"00676 - 




. 0*00549 


0*03378 

0*01701 

6*06623 

0*00850 

-0*66X26 

0 * 62 X 78 

0*00567 
6*01701 
70*017x5 
07OI36X 
6*00170 
0*07582 
0*02535 
, 0 *O 2 O 4 X 

0*01257 
;o 01^34 
0*01815 
0*01134 
0*00588 
- 0*01257 
0*01020 
L 0:00680 
0*00226 
0*03630 

70*93403 ; 

, 0:52412 


0*2802 

0*65979: 7 '/ 

: 0-00544 . - 

, 77 0^7785 , r Vc 
; 0:21x79 ;; 

7 0*46712 

'/ 9 ' 3 sm ■- *; 

0*04671 

°' 3 ? 94 S : 

0*08968 

0*65082 

o*or 793 
.0*64735 
. 0*05979 ■* 
0*64x85. 

; 7 0*00366 

0*04484 

0*03440 

0*62097 

, Q '00373 
0*04484 
0*67726, ' 
-6:05979 

0*01868 
0*03863 ,. ' 
p*ol868 
-.0*01269. ' 

- 0*06448 *. 

: 0*04385/ , 
0*05794 ^ ^ 

2*70291 



0 69342 J 
/a* 0467 X . 
0*467X0 
0*14574 
0*08376 
0*01793 
0*02055 
005979 
0:68221 
0*00x86 
<>•04484 
0:07474 
0*06726 

0074^4 

0-16816 

°'°5979 

0-03737 

;o i op772 

0*03176, 

0*02863 

6*61046 

000298 

/ 0 -I 5453 

0*105 IO K\- 

3-35291 


:\ Total v > 

life; 

■'■■■' ;" 9 V?S 4 ° 

; - 017049 
5 . >‘44336 
; *',*5509 
. 0 '4 6o 99 

009973 

0*86504 

0 : 297 X 8 

-,0:15643 

O04I57 

0*08493 

0^3673 

0:13767 

000662 

0*166X8 
0*13506 
0*10864 
: t> 4 09^5 
0*22456 

/ <n* 55 f* 

0*10850 

• 0:03228 
0:08341 
005773 

* 002912 
0:0^73 

. r 0*19752 
0-,I8724 

6-58543 



" CasmcAL Kim/i 
: * 

V The sam pies were collected from February 22. to J one .5, 
1912* The wintermontbs were dry 1 up to the time the 
investigation was begun. " -'•/ ' ;* 

The snow of March 4 was taken from drifts on the hard 
crusts oftheprevious fail,andwas not very clean-./ This, 
may account for the large amount, of both, free and 
albuminoid ammonia. , ; ; 

The rain of March 12 was accompanied by the first 
thunderstorm, and the nitrogen nitrate was 0*6 part .per 
million, the free ammonia 10 parts, and the albuminoid 
ammonia 14 parts. These were the highest results 
obtained from any sample. After this the rains were fre¬ 
quent until April so. Then there was a dry period of 
nearly a month, and the rain of May 3 had 6 45, pact, of 
nitrogen nitrate per million. Beginning May it rained 
tbmedays, arid thesamples were tested intbree portions.‘ 
;The third, portion had only oro£ part ;6f nitrogen nitrate 
' p'ekf million, and' nptrach: of. * ’ In-geueral, the 

various substance&m solatlon depend on the tf rahbetweeh 
prerijutatious^^ 'Same-ib the?' 

three precipitations^ 4;% parts. per MKpnv, ,'4’, v >h>:\» i 

*? Id determining the nitrogen in ^ammonia- ItWas cbm- 
puted that 1 inch of rainfall peracr eweigb5226,875 pounds. 

0^04 part ofvatnpjiprilk 
; * wp”--. w0^ht\ ; leswpss^Wl''-''. hs millionths ;, wa£' 

T. "-X ■>< "• f, -r‘ ’ 

•: <»£&& -average of; the; free- ammonia m snow was 335 
partsper brilhori and Snthe own 0*931 part per million. 

1 , The albuminoid ammonia in snow was3*#4 parts per 
million and in rain 1*13 parts per million. ; ,f ’ V \ , i 

The nitrogen nitrite in sripw was 0*0621, part per 
minion and in iain Q Opi8 part, ' *>__ , ’ '' ■■ - p v ,;' i _ \' J 
in snow the average for the nitrates was o ; xg part per 
mHlion aqd mrain o'15 f L \ ; ,*\V r * .. 

’ The average of the chloride'' in »nOw was4*7 parts'per 
million and 4*8 par taper million. The source oftbisis 
doubtless the sodium chloride from the Atlantic Ocean. 
As tbe spray is washed upon the shore it is caught by the 
wind and borne across the continent, MountVernon is 
about 1200 miles distant from the Atlantic Ocean. 

' Table I. shows the parts per million of the, several con¬ 
stituents, and Table II. the" number of pounds per acre. 
The. total number of potindsof nitrogen per acre during 
, the period covered fry the investigations was 6*26887. 

We desire to express our thanks tatfr. N. Knight for 
the aid he rendered In this work. *• ; J| 

„ Cornell College, November 22,1913, 1 ~ : 


the Mechanism of anodic reactions 

AND THE BEHAVIOUR OF ,IRON AND NICKEL 

V'? V'.-v- anodes.*' " ... 

-,V ; By E. P SCHOCH,' 

, i , Professor of Cbemi&fcry m tbe Unfvcreity of Texas. , 

V './'V' ^OUd«d^ frC«tt.P. 76J» ’ *J ; ./■'>" 

Iii? the absence of* any H oxide skeleton “_ the layer of 
oxygen, on thickfcning,. W 6 uld soon allow, bubbles of gas 
to esoape-ras Im probably the case with platinum, iridium, 
“fie.," in; which ffre oxide formed is, within the body 6 f 
the * metaC But when a non conducting: oxide skeleton 
ig formed, the layer ofgas may accumulate to a relatively 
great "thickness as the oxide skeleton grows, and this. 
njay prevept more or less completely ihe passage of any 
tons to the electrode.; {However, such a film will still; 
allow free electrons to pass, from the electrode to the 
Splutfon, Which gives the pole the property of .an electric 
mlpe)x Finally, if the oxide is oxidisable tpa conducting 

* A Contribution to the General Discussion on f* The Passivity of 
Metals ” held before the Faraday Sog^ty,-November 12 , 1513 , ; 
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{per-Joxide, then a suitable concentration, bf pxygeb prb* 
diuced by its discharge under a sufficiently great potential 
will produce this peroxide, and oxygen gas Will then be 
evolved from the new surface of tbb peroxide-, The actual 
existence of this latter state of affairs has been beautifully 
demonstrated by E. Mueller {Zttt> Eltkirockew , .xiii. f 
133 ), who showed that a copper anode in sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution forms hydrated cuprous oxide as long as 
the current density is small enough ; but with a larger 
current density the anodic potential, becomes more noble, 
copper peroxide is visibly formed on the anode; and then 
oxygen is evolved from the surface of the latter;. It 
appears that the “oxygen producing n discharge of ions on 
ftroxide.ano&z* is a rapid, reaction, because no great; 
bindraricAlfl observed even with great; current 'densities. 

This beautiful demonstration by, E; Mueller of the V 
relations betweeiL active and paswve CoppeVindicates that r . 
the; phenomena which; ‘chwa^erise the attammenf Of 
jassiyityhy s^We, mdt^^rteftainelecfrolyt^ 
be not hiQg b ot 'the regular behaviour of ,a n 6 des under . the 
'Tb%. Writ^sls'tiidy^fi%he;: behavipur f 
of bob ana nickel anodes in various electrolytes bai led 
him to the same conclusion with reference to the passivity 
of these metafe- ' These fkete Will now be reviewed in 
the light ot the genemr.tbcory; of anode actions; outlined; 
^bovcv : ;^ <>- T'o , 

Iron or nickel placed in solutions of their (neutral) 
salts will assume a definite, “equilibrium * potential 
{ZHt. PJiysik* Qfum. t lviiu, [ 301 ; Am. Cktttt . Jonm., 
xli-VadB). ' v 

When such electrodes are used., as cathodes during 
electrolysis ultoys oi f iron or nickel with hydrogen are 
obtained which exhibit higher (more linctc l ^ potentials 
than the equilibriitm pptentials of the metals. . - 

When: such electrodes are used as anodes during 
electrolysis, with current densities below a certain ap-: 
proximate limit, then only dissolution of the metal will 
occur, and, with any one particular current density the 
anodic polarisation (or potential drop below the . equilibrium 
potential) will be {the same whether the patticular current 
density is approached through a Series of increasing of 
decreasing current densities (in the latter case even the 
largest current densities in. the series must hot have ex-, 
ceeded the' “ limit ” men tioned above}; I n * Other words, 
CQirent densities wlthin this limit do hot leave a “ per*- : 
manent “ effect upon the surface of the electrbde. C^Witfi 
an electrolyte containing any one:,particular anion the ap¬ 
proximate limit of these current densities Wbich do noV 
leave, a permanent effect upon the; anode is extended 
greater current densities by (d) raisingT the temperatttre, 
01 an Increase in the concentration of the hydrogetr lohs 
or a decrease* of * the hydroxyl; ion; (e) hy stirring or fe- 
plenishing the electrolyte on surface of the artode. 
Hence the writerV experiments were made at different 
temperatures—moat of them at 25 * C., anda few at g 8 a € 
the concentration Of the hydrogen ion was definitely knowh 
andfvaried from one-tentfan 6 rmal acid taone-temh normal 
alkali; and in all experimente the electrolyte was stirred 
vigorously and. uniformly, and in the experiments with iron 
frerit electrolyte was -also passed constantly through- the 
anode Chamber in order to avoid the coinplicatiag oyaiaUm 
of the ferrous suit formed (yourn, Physl Ckem^ -xiv;,- 739 ; 
Am-Chem. Vd«^.,xli., 235 }. "* * 

/ The particular electrolytes employed were (&1 neutral 
solutions of ferrous or nickel sulphate and cbloriae, solu¬ 
tions of potassium sulphate, nitrate, perchlorate, chlorate, 
frromate, iodate, chromate,hydroxide T and sodihmacethte; 
( 6 ) acidified and alkalme soluriona of the sulphates*, nitrates, 
and acetates; and (c) mixtures of sulphite-with chromate 
arid sulphate with fiacpHe. j&rrariged-m incteasing ordet 
of their limits of the current dehsiues with; which the -sur^ 
faces of iron, or nickel .abodes hre hot- ^“ permanently ” 
affected i ihe amonapresent thefoUowing list* 

(a) Hydroxides, iodates, bromates, chlorates, chromates, 

■ with all lyhich only exceedirigTy small curren 
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densities do not, affect the surface pf the anode 
permanently. ; • ‘ 

{6) Nitrates. ~ 

(r) Perforates. , 

(i) Acetates. 

{*) Sulphates. 

(/) Halides— with the latter large current densities do 
' not affect the surface* 

With current densities beyond such limits, the action of 
the current produces a permanent effect—that is, the effect, 
remains for a finite' period of time after the current has 
ceased to floy^and ^ith_the same^current density an iron 

'flip;*,'l " . ^ J 

tbedeciiode will become lower (more noble I) with the 
length oi .time that, such current densitiesfaeyondtbe above 
limiteontmue to flow* and the potential drop will be more 
rapid with greater current densities than-with lesser. In 
'St&ny.capes’ the potential wffldrop alinost suddenly down 
hott^wd with winch <wygen is ^evolved. Whip the. 
rmtajee- ‘of ^;he^ w «ffepfed by electrolysis 

with* current density beyond the “limit ” above,then an 
exceedingly sraill current' density will suffice to beep its 
potential' steady—that is, wUl suffice to maintain the 
electrode, surface in the state in which It is. But when the 
enrrent ceases to pass, the iron or nicker electrode imme¬ 
diately begins to lose its. permanent effect in alleUctro- 
fytesi and it is only a question of time untilthe surface is 
again inits original state. - . V*;,;',/ j: V .. . « 

These are die general facts in toebehaviour 6f iron or 
picket anodes in various electrolytes. They are readily 
explained fay the general theory of anode action, as 

ifafioWU >*7? * ' i /, '■ / '. 1 ’ .;\r \ 

.With current densities below the limit mentioned, the 
, ions are discharged-upon- the electrodes, where they react 
with velocities depettdtng on the specific relation between 
each anion and each metal. When the surface of the 
anode fa covered with discharged, anions; which are still in 
the progress of reaction* access of other anions tothe 
. surface is impeded , and the production of oxygen ions near' 
the electrode wiH begin. The discharge of the latter upon 
the metal surface, produces, the permanent effect ; and 
anything that will delay or hinder Che formation of these 
oxygen ions will widen the limit of the current densities 
wMch do not affect the surface. An increase of tempera¬ 
ture, as usual, will increasethe velocity of reaction between 
“ die anions and the metal, and thas lessen the time during 
which the reacting masses cover the electrode.: Stirring 
Will help to remove the reaction-products more rapidly. 
An increase in the hydrogen ibnconcentration will lessen 
the tendency for the formation of oxygen ions from the 
otoeriona, so that a potential difference higher than with- 
out the acid ib required tabring about the same amount of 
Afasociatiuii into oxygen ions* . Finally,, a glance at the 
order of the anions m the list above reveals that this also 
Ma 1a v apeord with pur theoretical ndtions : the ions which 
even with small enrrent densities j permanently affect , the; 
surface axe hydroxyhon, iodation, bromation, chloration, 
dirbmation—the first one of which is the oxygen ton 
■‘itenSf*s»d,' toe Others are jnst the ions which may be ex¬ 
pected to dissociate Into free '.oxygen ■ ions much; more 1 
readily than the others further down' die list; 7 - 

The loss of the"permanent ^effectwhich iron er mckel 
electrodes experience in all electrolytes after the current 
meases to pass is in the nature ofa discharge of ashoxt- 
, 1catted cell: the “ oxygen *' spots act as the positive poles, 
nd the uncovered spots {which were previously occupied 
y die reacting anions) set as the negative poles. ’** ' 

It has thus been shown that the, general facts observed 
in/these experiments are explained satisfactorily, by the 
toeoryd anode actions first outlined. In conclusion a 
^ few ipcfalremarks should he made in anticipation of 


possible objections raised to this theory or, counter-claims 
made for other theories. 

No special attempt was made to state in what particular 
form the oxygen obtained by the discharge of oxygen ions 
is present on the surface of iron or nickel anodes, that is, 
whether it is present as free oxygen or as oxide. To the 
writer there do not appear to be any facts' which establish 
one view over the other (Am. Qheitu yourn., xli.,251). 
The assumption of a free oxygen film is perhaps a trifle 
simpler than the assumption of a formation of an oxide, 
but the possibility of the presence of an oxide has not been- 
disproven even by the experiments of Mueller and 
Koenigsberger (Phvs. Zeit vi., 847^. 

(Note. —These authors compare toe reflecting power of 
two polished slabs of iron placed in sodium hydroxide , 
solution. One of the slabs was “passivised” and then- 
allowed to regain its normal state.; and whfle. it went 
through these changes its reflecting power was found to 
remain constant and the same as thaiof the slab which 
was not passivised. The fundamental error, hdte Js^fbe'/ 
assumption that the slab which was simply immersed Was' 
not acted upon; a slight electrolytic action undoubtedly 
took place between different spots of this slab, and toe 
difference in the extent to which toe slabs were affected is 
naturally much less conspicuous than the difference between 
a changed and an unchanged surface (and hence probably 
not observable), 1 ' , ■„ ...'V ' / 

Grave (Zeit. Pkys. Chem lxvii., 5i3)has recently pre¬ 
sented .facts and arguments in support of Foerster’s sug¬ 
gestions (Abh. Bunsen Ges. f No. a) that toe hydrogen in 
Son or nickel may be the catalyser to! which they owe 
their activity, ana hence when it is more or less com¬ 
pletely absent these metals should he relatively- inactive— 
passive. While it is a fact that -hydrogen alloys with 
hydrogen or nickel, and that these alloys show a higher 
potential with higher per cents of hydrogen in them, yet 
these alloys really present only toe same general relation! 
which other alloys and other mixtures present. In toe 
condensed form into which the hydrogen is probably com¬ 
pressed by toe “surface effect ” of the metals toe hydrogen 
itself would exhibit a potential as . high or slightly higher 
perhaps than toe alloys, and hence the potentials of- the 
alloys thus appear to be below the potential of the “higher 
potential component ”-r-a relation that is shown by all 
alloys* Furthermore, toeactivity of irpnor nickel is also 
muchgreater with halide electrolytes than with others, 
such as sulphate electrolytes,, even though hydrogen Ions 
are equally absent in both electrolytes, and; toe theory of 
toe catalytic influence ofhydcogen Upon these metals fails 
to account for this 1 .' , •", * / " • f \ : 1 ' / ■ 

Possibly the best experimental evidence far a decision 
between this hydrogen catalysis theory and the theoretical 
views we have here advanced is the following. / 

A chromiumahode that has become passive with reference 
to the fonriation, of bivalent Iona does not become active 
again to form trivalent ions, but does become active again 
to form ebromation. / \ ;'■■■''* 

An iron anode that has heenmade passive vrito reference 
ito toe formation of bivalent ions does not hecome active 
again to form trivalwit ions. However, when electrolysed 
in acetate or oxalate solutions toe electrode becomes active 
again (that is, toe metal dissolves again extensively) at 
potentials considerably below those (more coble 1) at 
which it had ceased to be active before ami at which it is 
'usually passive m other electrolytes . The same thitig is 
true ot:n«&eHyo«m. PK?** Ckm.^xiv*, 719 ; youm, 4m* 
CheiH. Sec., xxx., 1737!- ' / 

Tn all three instances above toe activity aft the lower 
potential is due to a reaction which consumes oxygen and 
thus lays toe metal surface bare. /This Ts plainly toe ease 
m toe formation of chramations, In the other, examptes 
the activity of toe iron or nickel reappears when-toe 
potential is low enough to’ oridiae toe section or oxalatidn^ 
and when toe-oxygen is removed to; oxidise these sub- 
utanceft, tocri toe metal surface fa exposed ^ and is subject 
to toe attack of the anions, - 
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..., ; ?HB~SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

'£• {Front Our Own Far Is Cmnpandent). 

■ M. Edmond Perrier on Cuvier’s Influence on 
; French Science. 

-At the Centenary Conference 0^1914 organised by tfee 
Revue H*bdoma 4 (tire t ML EdmondPerrier,pirector oit^e 
Natural History^lAufieam, vivify 

physiognomy of his predecessor at the Masewm. M 
; «Mda«bn r»f bis lectnre, M. Perrier swd 
to exercise over science a greatM* irftaaace-Awe mtt-g 
George Cuvier. It may be considered au abs^te ^ to 
1860. The whole world was moved by feta, tragic recital 

Wonderful recoil 

con6pletetydisa5 

Arrangement of ™ rv' ^ 

^ ithe agurof« terte^wd ^SSSTSTJi 

' ‘ieoto^stt .^abe# 

-*’Ix'is-Um 5 tWr «ma 1 p *rt fnrmha 


marked, which disappear rapidly. It would ceem^aj 
they are to be attributed, to, thf changes of lam&mn pi 
theAigher atmoSphere-In spite of very mmnte &&&** 
ments no influence exercised by. the * btilliancy of the 
moon on the intensity of the signals has-been observed. 
The observations of ML Marchand are not less cunouB. 
It is signals sent off by the Eiffel Tower at 10.45 o mock’ 
in the morning and at 11.45 *** *l**' n * ^ hi< ? u 

served him as a point of comparison. The result of these 
_ ■ '-i- ! .... that Tma-rimrim of variation of diurnal 


experiments snows uuu uw uissi^um v«. — ,T 

intensity of the signals during the same month is frpm 
o-6 to i*3» the average intensity being rx. On a fine 
clear night the signal has an intensity equal toi*7 times 
that Ofthe day signals; The meteorological state affects the. 
intensity of the signals emitted and received; In Paris 
the rain always decreases the intensity of the reception; A 
'iwind blowing from ^ : nor^w«8t *.'*&%* : 
1 pwVsecbid has.ohce lowmed ^r. m?e4falf. the normrd m- 
• k 54^udy wisher;.m , ipost favttnt- 


Evicted; it ts 

I, 11 -«* wfrat remains of hmtu< 

^S^JJSSSHTSL: great Variety of the organisation of 

« >WP“ tof 

ttmertfektoe rigorous order,toe precise method mtro- 
dwSm rtHhelLjicbes of natural emencetan nnmej 
■ •. SarfdSmtOatiod of now fact. Ant might have M 
, to higbw coocepticw^.be 

■VBiMMMeStfE&S® 

^•KfirSfisTT-:,y v ,f ■ ty.' 

J,1 /V\ pavCKOLOGV AND PSYCHIATRY. ( _, 

^ In a leetnre d^ivered at the^CoBep'dil^'w^ 
tfa MttoMgC oT toe. 1 Institute G&adrat Psychology, 
Br GeweeTtomas. Professoral toeSorbonne, showed 
V howeS^fthe knowledgeof normal psy^oiogy « *<>.? 
clinician in order to make general aymptomatologf Or 
a D S wd^. The \eclir e r then went on to;stody 

the service, that qi tieaSl 

tnay render to psychiatry. Whilemakrag certain crit^i 
reserves on dm first of these methods and on the sys 
tematic results that a contemporary «*ool tnw to draw 

ferStoe^ 

measures, obsmyations, apd results. > ,« 

?*. Intensity op HERTEi«^^WayEs Varies According to 

: '■ : ;l^e it^wity bf the rignals ^ted^the pp^s <&, 

• nfirrirm telegraphy varies sot only atr&feretttbours^of 
• ^ S»^aJ htS^So at-different periods of Aejreat-. Ex- 
'JinVthe, variatitm. of the 
gg^ S^gjS gSS attatf A Mm i«rtf bewmade 
’ hvTPa/ E. wTMmLvnd between Liverpool and- 
an/h^Piof- M o ^ tf in Sennany- Doting .a year. Prof. 

had' meaanred both fydaj jod night, bymeana Of 
a detector and. a galvaopmCter, mUnSty 
' ^ reception in,a sta^on of wireless 

- ;:&S.»SS5S«SSSS'> iffi “ 

^ Sygarsa: 

: l*lSUneaWa^5^dpnngae 

. .^lo^pring. In genetjrt Prof .Mqssletobmv w 
; Daring the. night very rtxong increase, ctf tntenrity.aie «- 


F a r l, v h the atrengtbenme or tne incenmym rpe aigna . ; 
rmtoeSitely iattat snos^f. which mteea* has wmenmes, 
amounted to 70 per cent. The intensity.«rf the signals 
remained constant after the sudden strengthening. The 
ex p lana tion q { these diverse phenomena rtill remains mys- 
terious. r : ,■ 1 •'- ». 

Invasion of OysTBR8.mou Poetuom*. 

Portnenese oysters, which accordiiig to the m^»W of. : 
.ocdoeiatB do not even belong to the ptoperly caUed species 
nf owners but u the Byohma species, are threatening to 
tovSe the^rwnh M, beds^ M. Bdpiond Peln^ . 
Dirwtbr of the Natural Htetory Maseam, recaUsto mind 
tfaat tbe mote robust Pmtnguese oysters have.mtoeragion 
of A rca dfaon, supplanted the native oysters, which have a 
■nnrh finw taste. The Portuguese oyStara mt likcwise 
attacking the' Maxennes oysters that mb so h^ly ap^e- 
crated. Bntit was thought thatjtitir danger was. h^ted- . 
It was not ihooght that the. SOtffcpsrt‘ gij«pbsM wld le 
come aecSmatised on the • Bnt : 'u^ moists-. Now B ■ 
hw the case-'' The Pottogwrae oystera ran very WtU hve 
on the BritUUy noarts, ;aod ttey; are throatrtmg to 
eraduallytake theplace of the oysterBOf-Cancale that 
Save a much better taste ahdare more appreciated. M. . 
Dantan. who has made nnmerons rtndres mi these mol- 
lasca. Utdicates, however, a means which win enable 
oyster enltiyators io pfard agamrt Jdje dar^r. Thjs 
means is founded on the notable diSerence brtween ffae 
embryo of the Cirdinaiy oyster and of the PortugneBe 
o^tg?. i The embryo of toe ordinary oyrt^^dops 
inside toe toell, whereas the embryo irf the PortUgnese, 
more ucdisdplined, comes oat,of the shell and:goes and 
dies itself on the collectors; tbatis to say, onto epos ts, .. 
fascines, tiles. toat «eempkiyed tocoUect nairttn 
mrsMiWn. Indeed, the larva only dOTelopsop towi te. 

If, then, the collectors ato driven down deeper, toe. 
**• ' of tbePortirguesB oysters wffl rm;bnger be able 
.. The peril will toni be averted. ,\± y - , 

• Moontain Sickness, 

w,,. canons experiments on mountain rtck^s have 
b een made by Dr. OniWemmd, by toe help rt .ttogta ta«m- 
porteddnrinjg toe cowaipis from **|giffthr 

wont Blanc, *t an alotnde of ^Soo ^tnetres, jUnd to toe 
Marguerite hat, rttnated at the top \ a* an 

MtitSe of 4566 metres., M. Andmid Gnntim remarks m 
the communication that he presents Wore the Academy, 
totoe name of M.GoiHemard. that the ureictutrogenm- 
SraK^tohly to the 

T^^ ^tomnlha aeeto to fadicato that toorotaln sicknes 9 
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is theresbjt of a nitrogen intoxic^ioji. M The nrea, a tomic 
m$kutints' that should be eliminated by the kidneys, ; .is 
rhtaiiwd by the organism. It is-thus a veritable,poisonmg 
that oqcasions monntain sickness.; 

Transparency of Leaves to Ultra violet .Rays* ■- 
ML Dangeard has studied^ the transparency of leaves 
VU a its th Ultra-violet rays supplied by. a mercury vapour 
lamp. * He has observed, according to Prof. Mangin, that 
in a certain number of plants, particularly ferns; the 
leaves are much more transparent than glass for these rays. 
This is* a somewhat remarkable result, if we Consider that 
i leaves haye ; a complex Structure. Begonia leaves and 
those of the, China primrose have, on the contrary, the 
same trahsparency as glass for the ultra-violet radiations; 
^<»eoye^^ere^ti^ other le^^^bat ^rdly^t atijghbig 

>; -;'-V 1 / '.7;} 


the Amcebse will necessitate splitting up the genu & Amoeba. 
The first and much needed step in this reform has already, 
been taken by Chatton by the formation of the genus; 
Vahlkampfia for -the group of Lima* Amoebae. Whether it 
would not he better to put this genus; and all other Amoebae . 
which show a/flagellate stage in their life-cycle apart from 
the gamete stage, into the group Proteomyxa seems .to us, , 
an open question. , ■, ,,J 

There can be no doubt that in this genus Yahlkantpfia a 
number of .quite, definite species are included .which pan 
probably be best separated by minute differences in the/ 
behaviour of the nucleus during division. It will probably 
be found necessary in the same'way to.forrtf, another 

f enus for the Laroellipodia group,* which Would again 
ave to.be broken up into a number of species in a similar 
manner. , \ , . * ' . -r , “ ’ \ 

/the main purpose of this introductory paper is not the 
studybf these Amoebse froma specific: point of * yfew, so * 
much as. the proof which,wejhope to have brought of the 
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■’;* S5t ; .QsjooifcS; b.ifyi %C^dent* ih the Chair/ 

Papers were read as follaWs :^-..’’ < *■ ; J../ t . t * 

“Conduction of the Pulse Wave and the Measurement 
of Arterial Pressure ™ By * Prof. L. Hill, F.R.S. , ■ J. 
McQueen, and M. FLACK* ■ ' 

"RrPortofthe AftwV, Rasa Expedition of toy**" By 
J'. BAackoifT, F*ILS ? , |iV Camis; C. 0 . Mathtsonv F, 
Roberts, arid ,, 1 , :; ; 

*■: I. Curves representing the equilibriumbetween oxygen 
and haemoglobin were, determined for. resting individuals 
At Cal d*o 5 n' and the Capanna Margherita. 

VnaM W#»r« enable of representation 


equation— ; 




: ‘i y percentage saluratron of hsemoglobin with oxygen. 
';'>‘«;o^jgen pressure. * f -J ; — % 

K ^equilibrium^constant of reaction. . " > 

» m average number of molecules of fib assumed to be 
• ?-J■ in an' aggregate.; 1 / ■ //' | :> ^ j w ... , 

; / Notwithstanding a fall ih:the >c6i pressure of the- blood, 

; no change in:K j .cOtxid bei detectssd, except as. the 'mean of 
4 a laige /number of observations, *Wh$n sr slight fall ip R, 
Indicatibsi decreased alkahnhy of the blood, wa* apparent: 

. The curves were dotermined ih the presence of the cxktmg 
altehlarCO*pressure: 7 ' /-' r ‘ 

II. Tlrtljlood was. Investigated ^n^lerty^aMi ex**q*i< 

1 'VBefa6sh / /:- 

^ Climbs were made by the same maivi! talsat— 

3/ ^ V- 

: ■ a. Codi d'pleniirom 90001«ct. , , : / , 

. “ A diminution in & invariably occurred. Climbing at a 
mveh rate the reduction in K was much greater; at high 
altitudes^ A gnrun «d»ption in ^ Jnyowtf; muchr more 
rapid dMdng ut low altitudes. ^Fhe change in K caowd 
tw at high wt&# 

.. accounted for by the p*o&cuunwlactic acid * 1 >'• ;•• r 
4 Determinations of the hydrogen ion c<mcentration in the 
blood of one have been made. These show a defined re, 
Ration between Ck and K, so that the one may be calcu- 
jatedfrom theother. . V'-.' ' / r ;-: : 

** Some Notes oh Soil Protozoa, ™ , (Part i.). - By C. tL 
'■ ,litwmj ( aid K. Lewin. *“ . ''■/’■'■'V ' •- 

^ - ft seems generally agreed that further ex amin ation nf 


methods bf dealing with this fauna. . How farctbjs/fauna;v 
Under certain conditions, exercises, a deleterious fpfiuencie 
on plant growth is a question for the agilculmrist tathef / 
than the; zoologist. ,l ' J *“’ - ; '/ ‘ : A - - •* 


would seem to present a very strong argument ip favour , 
of the view that these Protozoa dp exercise, an important, 
infinence on plant growth in these soils. We have been 
able to establish the occurrence of-a trophic PiptoRoan 
fauna in certain field soils that :we have examiped,.and o 
this question We hope to return in a futute paper. 

“ Development of ijke Starfish, Asterias rnbens, L.? 'By 
J. R. fjEatMiiiL. ' ■/ ' ' - . jf t /-■ ' */ " / 

“ Floral M&kanism :of Welwitschia mirabilis (Hooftj. 
ByA. H. CHURCK,,D.Sc. 
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, The essential- oils ‘ derived :ftoth .pertain species of 
Cymhopogpn are well fcnown m commeice as ‘^lemon- 
grass” and “ cittonella ”;oi)s: The/former .are derived 
mainly from Cymbopogon flexuosus, Stapf, and C. citratus, 
Stapf, and the latter from: U.nordtts,'Rendle.^ The chief" 
constituent of the lemoh-grass oils is citral, the proportion 
of which is commonly Between 70 and $0 per cent. The 
citronella.olls, on the other hand, are characterised by the 
presence of considerable quantities of citronellaldehyde 
and geraniol, bpt contain very Uttie or no citral. 
ft In thU^cbprse,pf a study^ of the varions gEass oils at the 
Imperial Institute, three oils have been encountered which 
have not' hitherto been described, and exhibit characters 
very different from those of either the lemon-grass or 
chronella oils* One of these is furnished, by the Saves of 
Cymbopogon coloratus, Stapf, and contains considerable 
quantities of cltiral and geraniol, but no citronelhldehyde. 

In X907, seeds of a lemon-grass were forwarded to Fiji 
from. India,; and the plant, since identified as Cymbopogon 
coloratus, Stapf, has been grown at Nasinu Experiment 
Station, It has been found by Knowles {Bull. No* 6, 
Dept* Agric. , Fiji) that the. fresh leaves of this grass; when 
distilled with steam, yield about 0*33 per, Cent, of oil: 
Samples, of oil distilled in Fiji were forwarded to the 
[ Imperial Institute in igoS and 1909, and were subjected to 
a preliminary investigation {Bull. Imp* Inst., 1912, x., 27}, 
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Miscibility 0 / Azobenzene, &c. 


fey Umoey [Perfumery- 
add OilMeimd t Deic», tgia, p. 317)* who found it 

'pbr-eetot of ;c«tral and 30 pet cent of geramol, 
A further sample of the oil has been received recently from 
Fiji, and has been submitted to examination, with the 
following xesttlts:— 

, The oil had D r 3/i5 o*gt2 and [a] D at 24°, -10*31°, and 
contained 23 per cent Of geramol (estimated by the phthaJic 
anhydride method), ft was shaken successively with 
sodium carbonate, sodium hydrogen sulphite, and sodium 
hydroxide, and theresidual oil was afterwards submitted to 
fractional distillation. The sodium carbonate solution 
extracted 075 per cent of the oil, consisting chiefly of 
acetic acid. The sodium hydrogen sulphite removed 
34 per cent of aldehydes, but some of the aldehyde 
remained in the residual oil (see below). The aldebydic 
constituents had a, pleasant, iemon-like odouf, and con¬ 
sisted almost entirely ,of ^fitirall* . The treatment with 
-addium hydroxide ipitracted o 75 per ieiit of : phenolic sBb-; 
stances, frbm ^hich a smaU <luaotity of a white tasteless 


_ , v ., , ,, ; ■ ’ ■Pffg « y^ f. 

Terpenes* ■ i/ 't.'; 7^“, 

Aldehydes, chiefly or entirely eitraK. 40 , ; 

Geramol _* ■ ■ • *,’,** 23’ 

Esters, chiefly geranyl acetate«. .. zo . 

'Acetic acid.V; ' ,075’; 

Phenols., ** .. !'• 075 

Substances hot Identified. .. .. 18 


- 16. u The Hydrolysis of Mixed Secondary, Amides by > 
Alkalis” By ARTHUR WalshTitherley and Leonard 
Stubbs. ■ t , ^ ;V- ‘ . ■''' 

A mixed seconda^ lmtde/RiCO^NH'.Cp R', under the 
influence of alkali, nftw conceivably suffer hydrolysis in 
two posable ways: — (1) Giving R^COaH and R f *CONH2 r 
or (2) giving R'GO'NHjand R' y €paH. Direction (z) Is u 
followed exclusively when R f is an aromatic radicle and R v 
iB methyh and this isattributed by the anthbrs to stearic : 
. influence- .' The^^rnechaiiismc^ 1 hydroiyW& fs probably one'' 
,m which water-addition flr&t takes place kt tbedonble 

Itolr •IP-lU’i nf f«r it» nf Ihi' wili'mwtoru. a- r : 


odour reOaWhg that of ofovesi : %t the ^ptotit£%*r flap 
4 smatt admit Of ^entidpgtiori*; ^A 

j pA 1 (T made by tbo sulphite method. 

‘lowing &***»«>» X *?'*& $* "*■ 

■ 4 c«a. wmv'qkt* ,4*7 .V# 
cent oljs*t#nyk’M«tate'-'nna eqnivjitent tq^pacentiB 
„ th« original-oil) ; saponification Wine after acetylation, 
1S3 (corresponding with 43'4 per'cent bf, alcohols, cal- 
;c»|ated as CioHigO). On' distillation under.. 10—12 mm. 

> pje^eure, the following fractions were obtained s.: t ; 


: t 1 guautuy, 

pifactiou^; Temperature/ per ceot. 

A IJptOflO 0 V ^’3 

: ; gor-zos 0 ; >7 

f 3 ' v ’ ■ 103—120° ■' ■ ,. stjti \ / 

■ ; (, Dl ' 120-^^30° i ' ' 25'5 ■ J 

£■ I30-150 0 ' ir 7 

; ^Residueau 4 loss, 227 . 


0*858 

cr868 

o*^o2 

0*912 

< 5*937 


Optk»lrotfltion ( 
is rckm.tube. 

. : 

3/, 

12 ^. 55 * 

6° rf\ 

. : 4 ° 32* 


\ Fraction A consisted largely of terpenes.- A further 
Quantity of terpenes was obtained by distilling some of the 
original oil oft the water-bath under 15 —20 mm. pressure. 
By this means a fraction amounting to y *4 per cent of the 
original oil Was obtained, which alter repeated treatment 
with'sodium and re-distillation had D*5 /i 5 0*854, «d 2° 
-62° 39' (in i-dcm. tube), and b. p. z68—1737760'mma 
The terpenes absorbed bromine loan extent corresponding 
with about 3 atoms per. mol- C10H16, but the product could 
not bo obtained in a crystalline state." . It is probable that 
the terpenes were a mixture of J-limonehe with one or more 
other terpenes, but the quantity of oil available was not 
sufficienttpenabiethem tobe identified. fj-r\ 

Traction B appeared ;to contain the constituents of A 
aftd G, and waa not examined in detail. " s ^ , 

Fractipp C consisted chiefly of geramol. 

; Fraction I> contained' more thaft 2opercent ; of esters; 

After hydrolysis^ it;yielded;a 'homogeneous, crystalline di? 
phenyliftethane of geraniolfm. p. 82n*" The readiness with 
which this derivative crystallised indicated the absence, of 

. citronelloldi^enylurethane. ^ 

Fraction E was readily soluble in less then three volumes 
Of 70 per cent alcohol fiodica^ng the absence of spqui- 
terpenes), and: furnished geranioldiphenylurethane. (m. p. 
’..Be 0 )'. 'V' “ .^4/' 

, The residue F was dark brown and viscrms. WbCft . 
* submitted to distillation in steam, about one-fourth of it 
t dfetillisd , over; the' Oamainder -probably consisted v nf 
' resinous non-volatile polymerisation products formed during 
^the distiltatipn and %ECtiQibatiCin of the oil. ' 

The results Of this investigation indicate that the pa of 
Cysnbobogon coloratus. has; tho - following approximate: 
composition, '" ' ■ /■ - ,l ' , J - ;, - j \*'\ n \ 


iuw t UK awtu "iv, W2« _ fuv;, 11 (Umcmjb ^ ** . 42 1 ; AW^''. 

cwdmglyj in the equilibrium-- ; ' ‘, \ 

tbe rate'bf hydrolysisbf I, ’is very much greater than that- 
of II., and owing to continual‘disturbance of the equili¬ 
brium U is the only form the hydrolysis of which can be 
detected. Whilst the hydrolysis of diacetamide, acefyK 
carbamide, and acetobenzamtde in the cold is complete: 
within forty minutes, that of purely arpmatic secondary 
aftkides under the same conditions requires about fifteen 
hours. The influence of apacial protection on the course 
of the hydrolysis is illustrated by the faet that benzo-o- 
tolnamide, Bz-NH CO CsH^ CH 3 , yields benzoic acid and 
o-toluamide .exclusively, whilst benzo ^-tolnamide decom¬ 
poses in both ppsrible ways, yielding a mixture of benzoic 
and p-toluic acids, together with benzamide and. ^-tolur 
amide. Although 6term influence is potent ] in directing 
the comse trf- hydrolysis of a mixed secondary amide, 
evidence is available that the affinity for water of the" 
double link (C:N> is also a factor- In the hydrolysis of ; 
acetylcarfcamide, which, yields acetic ackfand carbamide 
almost quantitatively, it is probabTe that the form 
CH3*€(QNa):K*CO*NH 2 . only is . involved. The two 
benxotoluamides above were obtained best by the con^ 
densation of tbe corresponding phenyi tofuates and benz- 
amidme, and subsequent hydrolj^is of tberesnltmg toluoyV 
.benzamidines, NH;CPh*NH*C4if^6H4He.\ ■ -^r; 

17. u The Miscibility [of Axobtnxme andAxoxybenient 
in the Solid State md the supposed Existence of a Siereoiso - 
meriie of AxcbenxeneJ* By Harold Habtlet and JoHX \ 
McAathuBST iiXaT. ** "i , ; l ' 

An examination of the freezing-point and melting-point 
Curves of mixtures of azobenzene End azoxybenzene has 
shpwn that"these" substance^;form two series' of mixed 
crystals with an eutectic temperature ■- The two 

mixed crystals deposffed at this temperature : contain . 
respectively 43 per cent and go per cent of azoxybenzerie 
molecules- 1 - The latter crystals sue pr^ ^ 

the substance obtalri^i * by C.' 1ft and R: AV ^ortrict l 
{jfwm.Am. Cbm . Sac., 1916, xxii., 1294) as a by-product 
fa tne preparation of azobenzene by the distillation cC 
azoxyben zene with Iron filings, and thought by them to be •» 
a Btcrepisomeride of azobenzene- J — V 

18- “ Tbe Influence of Colioids andFine Suspensions on ’ 
ifeSoluHlity of. Gases in Water* Pm IV^SolitUUfy of 
Nitrous Oxtde at Pressures Lower than Atmospheric*. 
By Alexander Findlay apd.OwEN.RHYS Howeli,. , , 

In. continuance of previous work (Tra*s, x 19^6, xcvh + 
536), the solubility of nitrous oxide m water in. the pre¬ 
sence of ferric hydroxide, dextxin, starch, gelarin, egg- 
albumin, , silicic: acid, finely-divided silica, and finely- 
divided charcoal, has becft dei^vaed' at pressorea lower 




ga 


Absorption Spectra o/ some Mercury Compounds. { c “*:£, £™ s '. 


than atmospheric, The values obtained fit in well with 
those previously obtained at higher pressures, and the 
general type of solubility curve obtained is similar to that 
found in the ciase of carbon dioxide (Trans. , igio, xcvin, 
53?» 1913, ciii., 636); that is tosay, the solubility curves 
.. - show a more or. less pronounced minimum. I 

. 19. **Tk$ Action of Aldehydes on the Qrignard Reagent.” 
% Joseph Marshall. - 

It has been'found that the addition of two molecular 
proportions of benxaldehyde to one molecular proportion 
of magnesium methyl iodide results in the formation of 
, VmethyMeaicybetizoinj CSiivC^f^sVCOGsHs; ; 

The course of this reaction is indicated by the equations— 

A sSmilfl^ result was obtained when benz^dehjrde was 
alfarwed to react with magnesium dimethylcarbinyl iodide, 

; xnwhjbh^cese phcnyliropi opy iketone was isolated. When, 

*' ;howeva^ : two w^5fe&uies of bmx«aldchydo were: caused; tor 
iRctv^^o^ magbcsimn phenyl bromide, the ■ 

Rodacta beozylalcofcal and benzo- 

4 ' fcsteadf of pbemyldecnrybenaoin (triphenylvinyl 

Ji ha^faqpwated* T&s result may be explainedby 

___ jag that the ^hamj^riwyl alcohol « hydrolysed 

‘aofl&tabconations of iheee^rueatasfoUb^;^, , 

{CfiHsfaCiefOttJ^HsfHaOW?V : : : 

* ^ : -{CsHj^^HyqHa-OH. 

An analogous equation would explain the production of 
acetophenone when acetaldehyde is allowed to react with 
magnesium pbenylmetbylcarbrayl bromide. 

An attempt was madeto obtain phenylmethylacetalde- 
hyde byallowingtrioxy methylene to react with magnesium 
; pfceoylmetbylcaibmyl iodide* hut the product of this re- 
r action wait phenylethyl iodide. Similar products were 
obtained \wl»m ewyl formate reacted with Grignard 
reagents, instead of the substituted acetic esters which 
were expected in these reactions. ■ (1 * 

20. "The Use;of Sulphuryl Chloride in ike Alkylation ! 
of Phenols.* . By WiLHELMiNA I^becca Sm'Yth v , . ■ , 

) \ In view of the pnisonons character of methyl sulfate, 
experiments have Been carried out to ascertain Whether It 
would be posSible to use methyl alcohol and sulphuryl 
: chloride in place of sulphate as a methylating. 

agent, and also whetpl other alcohols than methyl 
alcohol would react with phenols in the presence of 
. sulphuryl chloride. 1 The sulphuryl chloride was added to 
aaiight exceBs of the alamol, and when action,Was at an 
> end thephenol was introduced. The mixture wax allowed. 

some tirae»and tbeatreated gradually with 
a slight excess of alkafi hydroxide- The ether formed was 
either extracted from the alkaline solution or removed by 
distillation In steam. In some cases: before introducing 
the sulphuryl chloride the alcohol was treated with the 
^calculated' amouut of metallic sodium* but thisadditfon was : 
* not found to have any appreciable influence on the result. 

In other cases the sulphuryl chloride was cooled in a 
, / freexlug mixtuie, and thealcohol slowly added, but here 
: : also the yiejdswere opt affectedto any great extent? 

■ v The" phenols treated in this way were phenol, catechol, 

- carvacrol, and g-naphthal, the alcohols used being methyl 
amiemyl alcol»i,ind,ta thetwolasicom- 

. pounds* propyl alcohol. *- In all these cases alkylation 
occurs under the conditions just described, but, except in 
die case of d naphthol,* the ethers are only flamed in small 
. amounts.; d-Naphthol yields about half the calculated 
amounts of the methyl, ethyl* and propyl ethers. Phenol 
gave horn 15 to 25 per cent of anisole and phenetole* and. 
catechol about 20 per cent of guaiacol, but uo veratrole. 
‘ re only traces of the methyh ethyh add propyl 
$ fa most mM«s practically the wfcoleof Re 

*' ■ ‘ ■» ' 



unchanged phenol could be recovered from the alkaline 
solution. * ’' ‘ - *-, : s 

Attempts to alkylate amino-compounds m a similar 
manner wererot successful. , 

v -':2r. « The Colours produced on Misting the Alkyl Nitrites 
with Substances containing Centres of Residual Affinity.'* 
By Ernest Magowan . Harper and Alexander Killin 
Macbeth,- < j ■ 1 : r \' . 

In view of the fact that many colour reactions have 
recently been, obtained with the organic nitro*compounds, 
it appeared of interest to: the authors to examine the alkyl 
nitrites. It was shown'that these give colours with 
amino-cOmpounds, ethylenic hydrocarbons* and substances 
containing bivalent sulphur. These colours are similar to 
those, obtained with tetranitromethane when treated . With. 
the same Substances. It is thought probable that the 
cokmr; is due. ta an internk^iath additrve compound, the 
true final additive compound being coloorless. Parallel to 
this m the yorlinder hypothesiS, which r deals with such 
cases to account for thelwb products when an icid^jisaCts , 
with an aguosaturated ketone. - v f \ 

The final additive, products of the nitrites and the 
primaxyysecondary, and tertiary amines haye beeh isolated * 
by Rgy and Datta, R$y and Rakshit, ahd .l^ Keogr r and ' 
tire Reparation of the corresponding compounds in case 
of the bivalent sulphur substances is being undertaken by 

the authors- : J-', _ '\ (1 ‘ * r .* - 

. 22 .“The Progressive BrominaHon of Toluene” >' By 
J vlius Berend Cohen and Pavitra Kumar DOtt. r ;; 

Cohen and, I}akm .{Trjcms.i, .igoif lxxix n un) studied 
the progressive chlorination of toluene through successive 
stages from the hydrocarbon to tbe tetracbioro-derivatives. 
The results described by A. K. Miller (Trans. 1 1892, IxL, 
X023) on the bromination of 0- and^-bromotoluene present 
certain differences, in the, quantity and character of the J 
products when compared with those obtained by cblotips^ 
tion of) the corresponding chlorotoluenes. The anthers 
have thesret ore su bmitted the subject to a careful inRs^ga- 
tion, in wh&h.ahey have determined the character of all 

_r— 'IL _.ti-ia 1 __: , 


carbon and its mono-and di-bromo-derivatives, , < 

The results of chlorination and bromination are given 
side by Bide in the following; table„ for companson, the 
principal product being plated .first in each ciase, those 
occurring in smaller quantity standing hext in order, whilst 
a trace is indicated by bracked ■ ; ; / 

Substance Bromination ;■ ' • * ' • 1 ', f s'' 1 

taken. , -prodneta. -f\ , T . - l4 Cblorinatiou products, 1 

Toluene. <hrtbo fr para*;£nNas}. , Ortho, para. '' 

ifottokalogm CmpettttJs. 

Oithp, ai-t2 f 4, as 3v.3 : 6,<(i i's)' 
Meta ;, s 4 j. 3 4*- (3 : 5) 2 : 3, 3:1.4 • . • 

Pata .. 3.:4,3!4 2-. 4.3 : 4 J ' , 

. '• Dihdlogm Compounds, •, . 

1-32<; 3 : 6, 2 : 3 : 5. ' ; 2:354. : 

a:* 2 : 5* « 4 • 6 ) * 4 : 5» * ^3 : 4. {* J 4~* Q. 

. a V' ; ? i 3 : A 2 .t 4 ; : 5 

' a > 62'; '3;j & t.-** ;W'?-3 : '6 ’' - '' - : j 

3 s 4 , ' * 5 !♦« 5 » (3 : 4 : 3 j .2:4:5 . , , 

3?5 !•;;*•**«•* - * :3.: 5 .• 

Attention was directed to the difference in orienting 
effect produced by, chlorination wjd bfomina^on oTtbe , 
ortbo-balogen derivatives, which i& nidat matted 
Case of .the d-btomotofaepe and lit; tbat of;tUef a{3>-and 
2; 5-dihalogen derivatives. ; ■ ‘ ^ 

23. ^The Absorption Spectres of some Mercury Com¬ 
pounds." By Cecil Reginald Crtmrz^s. j : . , n 
. It has bean shown that groups attached to the mcces^y/' 
atom increase its absorptr^^ power in tbe following order ; .. 
—CN, 'C1* L CaH^Oai CsHjOai^ HR Br, NOa, I, and>that : 
the absorption of the molecule depends m an interac- 
fkm between the mercury atom and the attached Roups. 
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___ _ _/atom into complex haloidsalts 

is accompanied by an increase in absorptive power* It is 
posable to determine, the nature of the complex formed, 
and to follow its progressive dissociation on dilution. Tbe' 
complex MHgX ? is formed quantitatively at derimalecular 
concentrations in alcohol*. There is no spectroscopic 
evidence of the formation of any higher complex, such as 
M a HgX4 f in either alcohol or water. 

^ The change in the properties of the mercary atom on 
passing frpin the dihaloid salt to the dialkyl compoundhas 
been compared with the corresponding change in the 
absorption spectra of these compounds. ^ r „ 

24. M A. New Phosphoric Ester obtained by the, Aid ef 
Yeast-juice * (Preliminary Note). By Arthur Harden 
'arid Robert 'Robison: . j < j* r*"y A : t ■"/ '<:< < *>; ; v 

-: :fln^ ihe^^mtion;; of^^hexosediphosphmic ajrid ':ptam 

phone addd^yaUve''t^n!S^^^^TI& ^^ndmSe 
‘filtrate .after; the sepaxation of tbediphoepbatO hy%eat^ 
mentwith lead acetate, and is precq&ated on the. addition 
of a. solution of basic lend acetate. 1A portion of the new 
; compound h also alqn^with s the Jea|l 

■ ° t By’<bKOispo«s S ka 4 BaU with hydw^en ail- 

phide an aqueous solution of the atid :sto be pre¬ 
pared. 1 It 'gives SeUwanoff’s reaction, reduces Fehlmg’s 
solution, and yields an. osazone. It h strongly dextro¬ 
rotatory, the specific rotation being very much higher than 
drat of hexosedipbosphocic acid. When the soJotion is 
boiled phosphoric acta is liberated, and thh rotatory power 
falls, wbilsttheTofocing^owe*feslijgfetfy increased. A'V 
A/ 1 The 1 barium salt was obtained by neutralising theiolo- 
rionofthe acid with baryta* filtering, and adding an equal 
erase of alcohol, wherCnpon the salt was precipitated as 
ja"White amorphous solid. It is readily soluble in both boi 
Und‘ cold' water, differing in tbis respect markedly from 
barium hexosediphoephate. Various methods of purifica¬ 
tion have been employed, but the salt has not yet been 
obtained entirely, free from nitrogenous imparities. The 
results of analysed, however, approximate fairly closely to 
those required for the barium salt of a bexosemonopbos- 
phoric acid, C6Hii06*P0 3 Ba. ; / >' ■"" 1 r - 

A. similar compound is also obtained when dextrose Is 
substituted for Isevulose, but it has not yet been ascertained 
whether these two compounds are or ate not identical. 
The investigation is bemg continued, and the relations of 
this substance to hexosediphosphoric acid and to the 
process of alcoholic fermentation are being studied. 



apcaition are mdadedto each charge. a Tbe cderected 
ults differ from each other by from o to o-i per cent, 
the average difference being about o*oa or 0-03 per cent. 

A lew determinations of. zinc in alloys r containing 
various amounts of zinc up to 90 per cent have alsp been 
made, and found to agree with results obtained by the 
gravimetric and volumetric, methods- - As rile amount of 
zinc is increased from x to go per cent the loss of, copper 
rises from 0*2 to 0*4 per cent. 

, Sources of error are the presence < r „ 

&c. f which are reckoned as zinc, and * 
scales, probably sulphide of cqpper, adhering 'to - the 
residue. Such assay pieces are rejected: , Other errors 
axe eliminated by the use of proofs, The ■ advantage of 
the method; Is the saving; iff tune* which is : considerable, . 

tot only 

•VTbe- author .findsprecipimring 
nickel hydroxide m amnxm salts with tanmc add soln* 
tioo. the nickel being m excess, a greenish white pre- 
' ntate slowly changing into deep Sraft ** produced. * 
hendry this is blacWsh brown. This salt contains about 
zS per cent of: NiO, and may be NyCx^HTOgJa. ; When. 
the nickel hydroxide solution is added'to a tannic acid 
solution, the latter being in excess, analmost white salt, 
which slowly acquires a greenish yellow tinge, is pre- . 
cipitated. This contains not more thfut about xo per cent 
of NiO, and would appear to be the normal salt* 
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The following papers were read and discussed :—- 
“Esiimation of Zinc in Coixtge Bnmxe by YdofiUseh 
tion” By T. K, Rose, A.R.S.M., D.Sc., Chemist and 
.Assayer of,the Mint." • .y -, y J . 1 r ’*’ 

v This old process, duKontinued about 1870, has recently 
/been revived* It consists in hearing i gnn. iff the affoy 
;for two-hours in a reducing atmosphere, at a temperature 
Of f 375°* and weighmg the residue. This sample re placed 
in a carbon cruciUe with a closely fittinglid, and 8 tp id of 
' dese. 'iw embedded in ch a rc oa l In •:» .graphite pot and 
heated m an miector furnace. Coinage bronze consists of 
/copper g5, tin4, J zinc,z, andLthe loss of weight under the 
conditions used amounts to x*a oc x ; 3 per bent, about 
0*03 per cent of zinc being tetaihed ;in a xe»dual metal. 
Proof assays consisting of porrionsof a trial plate of known 


be anthor states that though it has not been possible to 
obtain absolutely pore salts, it can be safely said upon the 
results obtained that only two theoretical salts have been 


;« Oxygen and Metallic Antimony fa Crude Antimony.” 
By W. R. Schobller, Ph.D, 1 >' y . : . r 
Crude antimony, containing antimony 73*56 per cent 
and sulphur 22*4y per cfcnt/ was fused m g ennent of 
hydrogen sulphide ; • water was given ■ W Which ibas 
collected and ww^ed. : 3*x8^er cerit of mygen was tbas 
fonnd, and tbe crude after hndpn ahaayed amisaOoy 71*13 
per cent, sulphur *7*56 per cent, Roiling tartarip add 
solution dissolved four-fifths of the antimbny combined to. 
oxygen, which proved to ]be present as anriramrious oxide. 
On repeatedly extracting the made with hot strong hydro-, 
chloric acid, a residne as«tying 97*i7 per cent of antimony 
was obtained. The amount of aietal present, a8 calculated 
horn the resslts of tbe analysis, was 2*54 pef cent.: * ^ 
The presence of antiroomoos oxide in crude antimony is 
dub to abemprioa of oxygea by tbe molten sulphide, wnBe 
the td metallic antimony makes It 

antimonioas^de reacts uponjS?sulph^e with^tonsttion 
iff metal and sulphur dioxide, though the reaetten takes 
■place only to a limited extent. • 


fiOClETY OF FdB^IC/ ^fiiiY^TS; AND OTHER 

1 - '• _’ h '' v ', ■-a’ ' 1 

: Anufiat General Meeting, February 4,19x4, 


The foilcwing were elected the Officers, and Ccmuc$ or 

‘ Ch a s t en *, % ■Av, <■ 

'/ Pe^^re/d^hr~lAob»s^ Ardsbstt* Edward J. Beviw,, 
Bernard Ojfer, Thomas Fbirleyj Otto H^ner, R. R. 
Tatlock, E.w.Vcrickei, J,Aumistps Vbelcker. . 

; Jv; % [ Hewitt, H. 



G. H. 
Thomas 


A: Keane. G. O- Lander, 
a Harii, vecil Revis, Harry 
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Jpdometrv of Arsenic, Copper, and iron 


Chemical News, 
Feb. 20,1914 


, Silvester, Arnold R, - TpbfesErd,/ y 3 
White. . . ^ 


It Tickle, -John 


OrdinaryMeefing, February 4,1914./ 1 ** 

v '' . Mr. CHaston Chapman, President, in the Chair'. 

I. Messrs. Alan Miisom Bailey, Arthur 'Leslie Barton, 
Thomas Sijlhey Haines, and Ardbugh George Abraham 
Miller were elected members of the so^egy, ' 

■. Certificates were read for the trine in favour of 
Messrs. Robert Bickerstaffe, ChilterM,; Wooburn Green, 
Bucks r Thomas Henry Byrom, -58, Hornsey Rise, Crouch 
* End, London, N, ,5, Sydney George Clifford, ,3*. Norman 
, .Villa&v E^at D^wich, S.E. Donald Richard Fraser, 

. >;^ts^r^^trasfie,'„ , IV. t Lei£z rg T !:- Germany T; - and John 

Gfifswitki London,' W«;' 7 
' Certificatesytf?Wread' for the secdndtimein favour of, 

■*#«*. ' 1 .la'' 1 -c j ’i" 


fWTNl'l/^ W/ I 

" J' s, t, ■' r , ’ *, . ’ , , • 

and fifei^sattidjb’^^ pqtas- 

'b&arbOiiafe,' qhtekVommett^pr oc^ Ayer£ and 

.. Eeana for /arsenic copper mixtnres is 'based oni this fact. 
;$$$ '.anthore '^afvia extended /this mei^pd in the. cases; of 
• ^j^esr laid ^ ^|«;<p|"'agfi^'sd| ; |«idised t &Iodine fn 
the presence of- taf^ate and &wteat^ hut in the' case' 
of ferroussaUs this reversed action is incomplete. 


? : , ? «OTiC£S; OF BOOKS. 

• 1 ‘ *'* i* '*■ • »-r “ \* ' — ' ', - , .. 

Introduction ■toMadem Inorganic Chemistry, By j.W. 

Mbllor, D.Sc. Eondon, New York, Bombay, and 
. Calcutta;* Longmans, Green, and Co. 1914 , : . 

This hook is an introduction to the author’s earlier Work 
on inorganic chemistry* thanwbi ph rio better text book of 
its scope eWsts. ;,,The special aim of developing in, the 
student a' thocoughty scientific attitude of mind should be 1 
admirably fulfilled, and the use of tfis book should cer¬ 
tainly mcuftatp- habits of caretul reflection and accurate 
deduction. Every deviqebywhich vivid impressions cab 


or twb itnportant; points only, diagrammatic 

ili«stration9, and the historical .developmepi of the subject 
is cfcsely, followed^ Important discoveries and generali¬ 
sations are usually associated witfeuhenarae; ofsome great 
chemist or physicist, and^ppcsite quotationRfrpm cla&cal 
scientific; kterathre are, frequently gweh. At fire -end/of 
each Phapter Betsofquestians^re given \ many of these 
are J&kchi m: home slight modifications from 

puhfic^amination ,-vV- 


The Chemistry; of Cattle, Feeding:. - 'Ey 

, r J. Aun Murray, B.Se. fEdin.). London, NCw York, 
^■Btahhi^vanC Calcutta j';:Long! mM& Qx&ni- khd :Co: 

"/ *914- \- rv c * t s/': ^ ± 

mjsrtdps to be able; to use tbfe book ^ofitably the 

'organic chennstryv and 
.shbnld'-’^hia :ba well grounded fe /the, elements ofmatbe- 
mattes: YGiytt£tfife ^csalifi&fioi»*he .wfil be able to get 
a thoroughly sdetotific^VieafV^/fte', pdbl$ma of. cattle 
feeding from file book. iMuth r stress- ialaid upon' quanti-" 
tative work, and ail poetical advice as to feedingTor milk 
production; fattening, &c., is based upon reliable statistics 
and catcuiafions. * The methods of graphic sedutfon of 
piiybtos 'connected with* the.compquadmg of foods are 
hovel and interesting, and the chanter on>the Valuation of 
stuffs and the table:: ghrmg "their average com : 
jjsw^t the tost yeir fobdTuuiit will/ be yery iSeful to 



Elements of Water-Bacteriology* By Samuel. Cate 
Prescott and Charles Beware Amory Winslow* 
Third Edition. New York: John, Wiley and Boris* 
. London : * Chapman and Hail, LttL ~ 1913. 

Turs book is intended for the use of students who, having 
some knowledge of general bacteriology,’ are ready for 
more advanced work in special branches. If is avowedly 
devoted chiefly to the consideration of American methods 
of investigation and interpretation, which however dp not 
differ widely from those employed in England. The' sub-* 
ject is treated in considerable detail, and an exceptionally 
complete bibliography is provided., A good deal of fresh 
matter will be found in. the third edition, and a new chapter 
has been added dealing with the application of bacteriology 
to the sanitary study of shellfish, based largely upon the 
recent Report of the Committee of ibe Laboratory Section 
of tfaje American Public Health Association.: , V 1 v v 


mCnt Prmfffig.Offibe. 1 / 19x3.: ; v : v ; ;. * ? 

Thjs bulletin gives an outline of the methods of analysis 
eroployed in the laboratory of the Bureau of Mines in the 
examination of .certain classes of explosiyes, e.g. , ordinary 
dynamite, ammonia, gelatin, row-ficeezirig, and granular 
dynamites, and common grades of black’gunpowder and 
black blasting powder. , It will boa.valuable guide fotall 
who are interested in the analysis of explosives and their 
use irt mining work^ more especially,as the details of the 
methods; actually employed * in the laboratories of ex¬ 
plosives factories are often treated as trade secrets, while 
the descriptions of processes th be found in text-books are 
frequentlyinsuflSciehtly full. ; J / 'r 

The Prevention of Waste d OH and Cits from Flowing 

Wells in California , -By Ralph Arnold and; V, R; 
c Garfias. Washington : Government Printing Office, 

;* 9 i* ,- V ■: - :/ v -/ : 

It is well known that the ^ cotnmg ln w of wdlls producing 
large quantifies of oil and gas by natural "flow is usually 
accompanied by grCatwaste, and tbe;Bureau of Mines has 
been conducting A series of investigations' which aim at 
minimising these losses and aleo at preventing damage to 
productive:oil and gas strata by the percolation Of artesihn: 
waters into;them; These' investigations' and their results 
are shortly discussed in this * tecferc^jt . both W- 
yentive and remedial measures being BuecWl 

attentfon^is paid : to 'toe'sttp&rt* oi-'fite'Phm&ttidh 
hyvt been;very successfully employed in the Vista 

^fpiIS.y ' „« i- • ; ; ft -* iu 4 :^.'*.> 

Heavy Qil as; Fnel for Internal Combustion Engines^, ,’Si/ 
y l*YiNq:C^ALLE^, ; Washington: Government Printing' 

Office.; *0x3.:., ^ - 1 ^ r 1 

This bulletin describes the results of the examination of 
y® quesnonof the practicability erf more effectively .burning 
heavy asphaltum oila pf the PaeSfic ;and Golf Coasts *1 
the United States*- ' Although the,resufts must be regarded 
■** ??»*!»£** ^H»:ftwar 4 .a«ipe.the Iwwy.oiir'- 

engino bM twt^et tar OT^n«^^tiun«a"itfo{lsBtdta'elo}>- 
cisnti it has been ^finitely proved that pstroleuBas con- 
taming np;tp a» pet, cent of asphalBttn: can be used for 
ruoning the euno,; The hufietV contains specifications 

advantages of such, euginesovers^aiil and e^Moa 
engines ?0r marir« nAr^QAi. * - ^ "v*-- ■< -WW 1 " 


rn,u^\Jtserm, By W; L. 

, Uvopi Mass. : Thos. P^Nichols and Soni:; 1913; 

Prof, . SEE v whq ; hw. done ipmp ymitlt&fe; w^Kthq; 

ffiS’HSw 1 ? wTu “Wgahtd oh/all sgea, b^/ 
fyniid m W : £;-Webb an enthusiastic bi^fa|ih^ t j^ho 






s himself/occasionally in somewhat extravagant' 
language.? The Jncidentp of Prof, See’s early life and of 
his academical career are reproduced in great detail, and 
the hook also Contains a fall account of his work in 
astronomy 1 and of the foundation of the new sciences. 
Cosmogony and Geogoriy. The author describes him as 
occupying easily the first place among living natural 
philosophers since the, death of Poincare and qf Sir George 
Par win 1111912, and regards his talents and achievements as 
quite unprecedented in the world’s history* The book 
contains full reports of many of the addresses and lectures 
delivered by Prof .See and is, copiously ifinstrated. 

: La&Oudpre Autogene,; {“ Autogeneous Welding”). ! Paris■=' 
Librairie du Mois ScientSqae et Industrie!* 1913. 

; 7 J (a fr. 75). ■’ ■ ^;■ ■" / \j \x s '/'p'v 'h* i\ : 

" Methods 'of autpgeneons wr amg hive come much todfe 
frirri fn 'recent years, aid the subjects onebfwhichaH 


CHEMICAL NOTlClS EROM fOREWrN 

; •. sources/ '. /.' • 

’Noth.—A ll. degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise f 
expressed. ■ - - 

Comples Rendu* Hebdomadcdre* desSemtces de VAcademie 
des Science** Vpl. civil.; No. 2fi, December29,11913./ 

- Contributions to the Study of BeazhydrojL Pre¬ 
paration of Symmetrical Tetraphenylethane.—Pan 
Sabatier arid M. Marau—Diphehytcarbidol or benzbydrql, 
CfiHj.CHOH.CgHji can be obtained by reducing with 
sodium . benzophemme dissolved in amyl alcohol,but 
attempts to: prepar^iit^hy Grignatfd’i fe|ctiou-fa^ f fh^ 
chief prodnets being benzophenone, dipbenylmetbane, and 
symmetrical teriajphettyhpaewTOe^ ; Tetrapbenylethane pan 


to choose from/and this book is intended ta proyide a 


concerning the 
w^seatyapparatus Ire also 'given, and 
Ctd thfi host of different proteseea. 


Notions FondameniaU dr Chivtie OrggMque, ft Funda¬ 
mental Theories of Organic Cbefiil§fcy *}. By Charles 
Moureu. Fourth Edition. Paris*: GanthieryViUarfi. 

WtB. ■ : T " 7, *. ■ 

In this book a summary is given of the ihun^eorita of; 
organic. chemistry, -and matters of detail ate omitted except 
In so far as the ccmsideratian of drera is necessaryfor the 
understanding of the theoretical conceptions. The fourth 
edition has been carefully revised, and additional space is 
given in it tocataiytic reactions ; and to metfaods of syn- 
tnesis based upon the use of organo-metallic compounds. 
Important reactions brought about by light and the ultra; 

: violet! rays arc described, and in stereochemistry active 
compounds containing no asymmetrical atoms are dis¬ 
cussed, and also the transformation of an active substance 
into its optical antipode* t ^ • ’ ; r 

Die QtfantUativen UHtersuchungsmetkoden desMotybddns, 
Vanadiums* und Wolframs. (^Quantitative Methods 
ofEstimatingMolybdenum, Vanad:um,and Tungsten”). 

, By Dr. Hans Mennicke.: Berlin: M; Krayn. 1913. 

(Me. s). ■ : _ ,/ : ; ■ ; : ..\r 


idevoted exclusively to thecDnsideration of methods of, 
dejtecriug^ ^ and aepararing r them is sure of a 

-BOOdrocehu^n. The author of rids book has collected iris 
‘material IrO^^^omcesaod 

and dotes arS frequently aided’ as td-the accuracy or 
rapidity^f a method, whfleslight modifications are some¬ 
times suggested. Keferehces M.jgHmpto.driginalItoa r 
tore, and all experimental detauS are fuUystated. Most, 
of the methods described are gravimetric or volumetric, 
very little space being ;given to colorimetric or electrolytic 
methods which cannot be relied upon for accuracy, and 
''hence are not Usually employed., ; f ,.. t y r' ' 

“ ‘ physical Society*—The first Guthrie,Lecture will be 
delivered by Prpf. E. W* Wood (of Johns Hopkins.Uni- 
versity, Baltxmore)» at the Imperial College of Science y 
Imperial Institute Road* South Kensington), on Friday^ 
February 27; 193:4, at 8.3b p.m* The subject of the 
lecture will be “ Radiation Of Gas Molecules Excited by 
Lights ‘ ^ ■ ,> ;,v . 7 ; \: 


^fenyh&arievgiy^tdlphjmyh^erii^l^ 
methane. Thus the destruction of the organom agnesimn 
complot gives, instead ? of^ bensbydrpl, a product of 
debydrbgenatipn, henzophenone t and at the same time the . 
pro&cts of ' hydrogenation diphenylmethane; and sym- 
metrlcaf tetrapherrylethane. The reaction of benedphehorie 
with some mixed aliphatic organoxnagnesium compounds 
Is analogous. Apparently the nascent benzhydrol. is, 
destroyed according to the equations 
’3C5H5.cHdH.c6H5- ; ; v V.s -r-;., 

I, ", -2HaO + C^H 5 .CO.C6H5t(C6H5)^CHXH.(C6tt 5 )2V 
and— ’ ; 1J ■; L .. ',-v >■ 

2c6H5.cHOH.ceH5- 7 v/ 

. - HaO+-OeH 5 COC 6 H 5 4 *C^H 5 .€H 2 r C 6 H 5 , 

Transformations of .Chromic Flnosilicate. Fluo- 
pentaquocbrorqic FluOsiUoate.—A, Reconra.—Chromic, 
flUosilicate, (StF^^CraFe, Onlike the ferric salt*,does^exist, 
although In solution it is very rapidly converted into a 
green compound of formula SiF^CiF.sHaO. ' This* sub¬ 
stance is fhxopentaquochromic fluoeilicate, corresponding 
to Jvirgensen’s two ttuosihcates. It;'is perfectly stable In 
the desiccator, even in vaemo^ but loses silicon fidoridu 
when/exposed to air, at first rapidly then gradually 

of chrominm of ccmiposihon CfaEfi*7H 2 0. , ; 

■ v Determination of Chromium by Oxidation in Alka- 
line Medium.—F. Bouricm and A. SdnSchal.—To deter- 
mine chromium* soda is added to the chromic salt until the 
oxide f ormed is jiist diascdved and. the solution}is oxidised 
by means of hydrogen peroxide* the' Access of which Is 
decomposed by heating. The Chromic acid ii ^en fe- 
duced in a sulphuric sqlutioD by} a known^ quantity of 
ferrous sulphate, the excess of which is determined With 
potassium' permanganate. The chromium is obtained by 
difference. - The authors find that this method gives 
accurate results when die chromium is alone or accom¬ 
panied by Iron, The destruction of the excess of hydrogen 
peroxide is gready facilitated by the psssxsacti o£ sodium 
sulphate. The metbOdfsiifem presence, of olckel, cobalt^ 
andmanganese. ':V^ K r s !"' v ’ V’-}' 1 

yol, cfeiu.^ N0.-1* Janmuy 5, 1:914. 

Ferrous Sulphate and " Its Hydratee.-^R, de Foif 
qrandi—Ordinary, green vitriol always retains a certain 
amount of mother-liquor, which inay, he removed - by 
powdering It and pressing between absorbent paper. 
Thus a powder 0$ composition mmcriy cmrespondmg to 
S0 4 Fe E7H 2 0 may be obtained. It is absolutely stable 
in air at 15 0 ,.. arid, does riot either oxidise* effloresce* or 
deliquesce* When kept over sulphuric acid at the ordinary 
temperature and pressure;for three days it yields the tetra- 
hydrate. The dehydration, of either of these hydrates at 
rob^ gives |he p saonohydrateJ The ptepaation of the 
anhydrous salt} fe much more, difficult, * and the author 
believes that It has never yet been obtained m apure state, 
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Tb* mouofeydrate begins to losewater at 180° in a current 
iprf dryhydrogen, but the process is very slow., To effect 
complete dehydration wftfam a reasonable time the tern- 
pasture must Be raised to 250°, but at that temperature a 
little basic salt is formed. The author has obtained the 
following values for the heats of solution at 13*5° :—* 
FgSOj.yHaG, -74*323 uais ; FeSO^HaO, -M *599 «als;; 
FeSO*.H* 0 , +r 53 » iF«S 0 4? 4-14*901, cals. 

; Researches on Cadmium.—Manuel Veres.—When a 
fifth erf its weight of cadmium' sulphate is added to fused 
p^i^rnrrj bi® rimteaf 306°a deposit of ,2CdS0 4 . Amjkh 
is obtained. This salt, which lias not been described 
before, is very &ofeide in water, and when its abla¬ 
tion is slowly evaporated monoclimc crystals of 
CdSQ|. Am a S 0 4 . 6 HaO separate^ 2Cd a S0 4 . Am a S 0 4 is 

attacked cm^atttated HiS 0 4 at xocP, anhydrous 
******** - ^' ■ ~ »v 



of three lectures on “ Modern Ships—(i) Smooth Water 
Sailing; {2) Ocean Travel; (3). The War Navy.” On 
Thursday, March 5, Prof. C. F. Jenkin begins a.course of 
three lectures bn “ Heat and Cold.!’ The Friday Evening 
Discourse on February 27 will be delivered by prof. W. A; : - 
Bone bn “ Surface Combustion, "and on March 6 by Canon 
Hannay (George A. Birmingham), on “The Stage 
irishman.” 

Anglo-American Exposition (May to October), 
1914.—The Photography Committeeof the Anglo-American 
Exposition, 1914,18 anxious to make this Section as widely 
known as possible—especially amongst manufacturers. 
The Exposition will affbrd a : uit%§e opportunity of bringing 
British industries to ibeuoticeof visitors frbna afi parts of 
the world. From the communications that have been re¬ 
ceived . from the United .States C^Rce there appears to be 
no doubt that the Exposition will be warmly supported by 
American exhibitors and the Government ofthe United 

C.At'AA am 4 rmtl t*k miilfaJ W U,ir* nnMkiM A? 1 m«nir>ane 


k< xni.- 3 riy^;Np^ ’24^9x3;-^ ^ 

,v Preparatibriof Aliyl Albohoh^A, ^cfiler.—To pze- 
pare afiylalbohoi beat zoo gems. of glycerin for one hour 
witjh &o grms.of foruwc ahid» sod separate by distillation 
foto Vte0;f^rionit-7r{i) TheHqura ^mfogov^betbW 
ado? passingoyerbetween aoo^and 250—260®; 

*“*'*■ the residue. Deteimihe the saponification index of 
Add v twice .the; tonespoodrag quantity of solid 
r ij:bo«l ,fora»'hcrai, and aflow to cool. Decant off 
rite upper layer, and dry by boiling with half its weight of 
dry potassium barbonate for four hours. The yield of, 
alfyl alcohol amounts to 32 per cent. Monoformine is the 
InteXmediats product .: ‘ ^ ' ■, 

Decomposition of Benzylidene-phenylisoxaxolone 
■ by Phenyl Hydrazine.—Andr6 Meyer.—When 1 equi- 

phenylhydSdne axe hdted^with alcohol the isoxarolone 
dissolves* and on dilution with water a colourless com¬ 
pound is jpcopipitafcpd* This is: beozylidene pheaylhy- 
drazcce, Tbh mothe*-fiqam yields on ■ evaporation. a 
small quantity Of aaabgtance the properties of which recall: 
fhOse m rim phonyhscaEzokHie, and also uncrystaUiagble 
Srfbstanoes which havenotboen identified. Thus phenyl- 
hydrazine splits up rite 'molecule at the double bond. 
Hydroxylamuie and bases capable of combining with 
aldehydes and ketones l^dzave simUarly. A ^ 

/. V Bmckte der Beutschen Ckemischeh GeseUschaft. 

^yj ,' 1 1 [1 ^ ; “ Vol^/rfW^Na^ 16,1913.-, > i *• , \ • r ' 

' Methylatfon df Metais vby Action of Aluminium 
qm l>iaaolved ;Salts,—Siegfried Hilpert and 
Martin Hitman—^When aluminium carbide is intzodueed 
Wo A fcydtdc&ipcic; aMrf sofattoo of: suM|mate, mercdiy 
methyl cWoride m formed; in a neutral or’:, faintly acid 
mfec u ry ab neifaylresalts. - Bismuth triraetfryl can 
in the same way. Tin salts r»a also be 
M^f^fod by meansof alusriniinn carbide, and the forma- 
- tbOrUietbjl rip; derivarivea, which are readily 
“ ^ their strong characteristic smell, can be era* 
tf-teM fat thr metafi r 'Pmx iMy likb water or 
: aMd foercury (Aloride can brin^ about the 
“ carl^e. T^hegarimglilcacine 

eafnmunran^w^lethe monovalent radide 

?«"» ft® 

ror the 
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If is the derive of tfae Briti^h /Committee that ^hb Photo- 
graphy Section shall be the most extensive. ev^ brought 
together and worthy of -the British Empire. Ubtm/d^ts 
Sub-committee (Photography)--^. Sanger-Shepberd (Chair- 
raan) .: Chapman Jones, F.I.C- (VTce^Chainnan) ; S*r 
William Abn^,; KX.B M F.R,S. ; Charles F.; Butler, 
A.R,C.Sc,» F.K,P,S„ F.R.A.S.; F^ Martin Dnnoan, 
F.R.M.S,, F.R.P.S. ; Dr. R. T: Jupp, M.B., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S. ; Prof. R* Meidola, D.Sc., LL-D., F.R.S. ; 
FicaukF. Renwick, A.C.G.I., F*C.Si, F.R.P^S.; Sir Philip 
Watts, K.C.B. y LL.D„ F.R.S., D.Sc. i Sir Heruy True- 
inah Wood; Sir J, Benjamin Stone, J.P., F.S.A., F.S,$/t 
Charles Urban, F.Z.S, Classification—Raw materials, 
instrutnents, and apparatus of photography^ materials ;foc 
photographic studies | positive, and negative photography 
on glass, paper, woodstuffs, enamel, &c.; pbotogfavure, 
photo-collotypes, photo-lithography, stereoscopic. prqqf$; 
photographic enlargements and reductions 1 'colour phoLu- 
graphy; natural and artificial colour printing; cinemato¬ 
graphy, apparatus, and processes. , 


MEETI8<JS* PdRi THE WEEK. 


: “Artiatit; 


ntf£uader 
■trbi 


THUKSDAVi 26 th.- 



Monday, 43rd.—Royal Society of Art^ S. : (Cactor t 

Tuesday, .3. H ; 

-* '.' DorJ3asticatiQn, ,r m^ Profw ^- 

Wednesday, 35th—Royal SorieUrra Afta,& 1 f ^ 

■’ ’., T, Bri^ftTa|!?pai ; . 'f V' . yr,- r , s .. 1 , 

‘ Iastitatioa 3v w Hamlet' iti. JUgend and 

* * ni«ESSyn**rf Light by Spheres 

__ y Lord Rayleigh. 

_^^.FSd^lWCbsrativfrl&Sblstioi)^ 

XXXI.. Sufobooxc Add.8 Sod SUIpharic Arid as 
Hydrolytic'AgisUts—a Discnsaionof the Gonstita- 
r tionof Sulphiiricand other Polybaaic Acidsandof 
the Nature of Adda ; XXXII.. the Influence of 
■ Sulphooates on the Hydrolytic Activity of Sul- 
phonic Acids—a Contribution to the' Discussion 
. ou thelnflaeace of Nentral Salts,” by H. E. Arra- 
stroM' and' ; p. P. Worley. “ Morphological 
Stadies of Benzene Derivatives—V,, The Correia- 
' tionof Crystalline Form with Molecular Structure, 
a Verification ofthe Barlow-Pope Conception or 
‘ Valency Volume. 1 " by H. B, Armstrong. R. T. 
Colgate,' and E« H. Rood. M Magnetic Properties 
of Iron when shielded from the Earth’s Mag¬ 
netism,” by E. Wilson. - ** Occurrence of Ozone 
in the Upper Atmosphere/ 1 by J. N. Pring. 
** Meteoric Iron from Winbutg, Orange Free 
State," and “ Electdfication produced during the 
. Raising Of a Cloud of Dust/’by W. A.B. Rudge. 
Electncal Ignition of Gaseous Mixtures,*' By 
W. M. ThpiSSai, ; 

jal Img^tion, Surface Combustion," by Prof. 

jirid, 8.30/ (At the Imperial College of Science, 
,outh Kensington). “Radiation of Gas Molecules 
fcdted by Light,” by Prof. R. W. Wood; 


Fxiday, 27 th.- 


Saturday, aSth ,—3 



sty, (At irBloomshury StroeS. 
and, the Son! In: Swedenborg’s 


JV* by L- de Beanmont-Klrin r D,Sc. 
-^rion* a* - Recent' Diseoveri^ In 
dence,”oy Prof. Sir/ J> J. Thomson 

1>, F*RiSi , 
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NOTES ON THE EFFECT OF TUNGSTEN, 

► ON THE AMMONIUM -MOLYBDATE ASSAY 
FOR LEAD. . ■ 

:; ■' ‘ By HERBERT LAVERS. 


At a previous meeting of theBroken Hill Branch of the 
Institute *he writer repotted the occurrenoc-of twomiaurals 
in the sulphide zone of Block" 14 Minei- kOSfx, of toentnew 
to Broket* Hill. ! l&ey weps yolfram and Scheelite.; '* 
formet-^oifram--« tungstate of Iron and manganese^ gkye; 
on assay 42 per eent tungstic acid. Thelitter^cheelite 
—a tungstate of lime, gave 33 pet cent tungstic acid, Both 
these samples contained zincand lead sulphides/and clean 

*$fct ■'As- presence of tvto&stnam the ore seriously 
infetfewd with the dmiroomam nolybdaUaasay for lead, 
gMng?Sbw ,<psul# according 'to 1 tab amosnt of tungsten 
the cite. The sample und^:^ when 
assayed trader ordinary €ondit*ons,gavea negaftw value 
for lead, baton removal of the tungsten showed §'& per 
cent.Fb. The reason for this interference h shown 00 an 
examination of the reactions which occnrfo the assay. 
The Ore Is reduced With suitable adds^ iad the. lead 
dbtafoed inthe .form ofTuJphate/whicb-it dissolved |n 
sunmoaiom acetate, thus :— ',/*/- ; v 

; A,tn»S0 4 42NH 4 ^ 

Lead Ammon, acetate. / Lead acetate. Ammon. ; , 
/ •/,'«!%abate. **■'./ . '/ solpbate- . 

, The lead acetate thus formed is now titrated with a 
standard eolation of ammonium molybdateas follows :— 

jfik Pb(C a H 3 02j a i (NH 4 ) ? MoC 4 - PbMo 0 4 + 2NH 4 C 2 H 3 Oa 

Lead acetate. Ammon. ’ Lead Amipbn. 

molybdate; molybdate. acetate. 

The above reactions take place underlordinary conditions, 
bat when the ore contains tungsten, this is converted into 
the trioxide by the action of the acids, and during solution 
by ammonium acetate it ieadily combines with the lead,, 
forming lead tungstate as per eqnaiion (C.) — 

G. Pb(C 2 H 3 b a )2*(NH 4 l a W 0 4 ~PbW 0 4 f 2 NH 4 CaH 3 0 * 
Lead acetate. Ammon. , . Lean Ammon, acetate- 
■ */*'.'/ . ■ , - / tbogqtate.' ^ tungstate. / ■; “j 

So that if sufficient tungsten be present |h the ore to. 
combine with all the feadpreseat, the addition of the 
4 tato$aird solutiongives iwgattve teSults. ; 

••; It therefore 'becomes necessary to remove the tungsten 
a bOfore pweedlng With; tbe lead" assay, And this rs done m. 

Kdfcwfngf wAY:>t^ J r v’;*-*', s " ; T'Z ; - sf-- ■ - 4jJ1 r„ 

/\ Thereto;'M digested in ipcc; HCl, ro cc. HNO3 added, 
and evaporated to smatibutk> 4 This is taken up with 
water, boiled* allowed to tottfev add fibred:", By v this 
means ■ the tfmg&toa is converted into tungstic acid, and 
removed .with the wKOa. To the filtrate is added H 2 S 0 4 
token to white furaes fthis islm^rtant^dtheiwise gives 0*2. 
high io X4.per dent lead), -andthe assay fprObkedea with is 
the usua 1 ipanher. „ ' " A ■ 'y ’ 

The reaction occurring in equation (C) suggested a rapid 
volumetricmethod for the estimation oftungsten. ~ 

Thp tungstic acid obtained' on the filter-paper in the 
premous operation is dissolved in ammonium bwlroaride, 
neutralised, with acetic acid, and an excessjof standardised 
solution of lead acetate added. This combines with the' 
WO3 to form lead tungstate as per equation {€}; The 
excess of lead acetate solution is how titrated With am¬ 
monium molybdate solution, as m the ordinary lead assay# 


and shown by equation (B). From the formula PbWC) 4 
the factor for tungstic acld/ WO^, can be obtained; 

{ /The presence of tungstic add has no edict on tftezme 
assay.; A laboratory experiment lh dotation Was carried 
put oh some sulphide ore containing scheeKte In order to 
see if this method could be nsed In separation. The fol¬ 
lowing results were obtained. - . 


Lead. : Sifr«r» , 2m c. VPOr. 

No. i concentrate . # 52*4 23*4 13-2 ; '+-> 

Residue .. #. 2*8 /15^6 ; : r-o‘ . 20*4 

No. 2 concentrate .. 53*6 - 26*2 12*6 

Residne .* 3*5 ;■ 14*2\ if4: ■ 

(fcjg tmM$ 

s ;' " lep4s |tse^ tb ferther r»m^tradon by tabling J i 

,',/TbeabtWe n Kfe. a'^|ocM 'Merest' ; fromf.tt;e; r fdct; : ithat^ 

1 concentrate m fi ^"pftrhrf'hf Blh^v^l.bce 1 ' 
showed r: 5c^P-- i ',Tfnr cSh- 

centrafc contairhhi 63perh^ttpad (^rpx.j^and the^ssay 
value shbwnbybayer and Heller * mllded by npwards <3 
^ ^cognised 1 and 

TemcWed the tnngsfeh/ agre^ w faigher of the-., 

^tWhAksays^,’/'*' 7 J ^ ! C . r ', 

\ The method shown above; for the elimination bf the 
tungsten in the determination Of the lead Was embodied in , 
an agreement for the purchase of crude ore from'Block 14 
Mine, and has also been adopted In the lead assay fbr tbe 
porchasef of certain load concenttatfes.^ 4 a 5 frfllnswiir/it- 
stitute 0/ Mini*g Bngin€ers % iqr3, N0.1O. 


THE APPLICATION OP DIPHENYI.CAR 6 AZn 3 E 
AS INDICATOR it» THE TITRATION OP - > 

; ' : lS|ON >^rTH DICHBOMATE. ! . 

] - ‘ ‘ By, D# : L BARNEBEY aod S. R. WILSON. . '/ \ 

Brakdt (Zdt* Anal. Ckam xlv M p^,_publi8hed* hi . 1906, 
a method using di/!i>myleaib^zide Beiistein,” iv. t ^rx), 
called by^‘.'hh^'^^diidienyoarboliydfaxld^ as an; u hsstae 
indicator ” for the titrarioa of iron. Sboctly aft«r the pub- 
licatfon of the article one of as tried the method as oatteed 
by Brandt and by fallowing l^ dhe««onft minutely could 
not obtain concordant resents. ■ A detailedstady, however, 
developed an interesting and valuable modification of this 
method and likewise an application for the analysts of 
■ores* • t j 1 \ \ . 

In 1900, Uareneuve {BulL Sac. Ckim. r mtin M 592, 701, 
769) pointed out the fact thht diphenyeaxbazide could be 
used; to detect extremely smaQ quantities of chromic add* 

S ’ving the sensitiveness 081:1,000,000. Brandt carries 
te J work fiutbei and uses tbia substance as an indicaton 
for the titration at irjon; He states that large amount* of 
hydrochloric add And also manganese sulpbate solQticm 
containing pho^horic Acid mnst be present ta prevent too 
rapid destructioa bf tbe Indksatpr. Hm condkiWm fQr 
titration are-~c*a to dry gnn. of Wcfe/ 6 p to do 'cc. d 2 uto 
bjdrcoMoriei'fldd' (sp^gt. t'xa), xoo cc. maugs^eae nd- 
phate solution (containing 6 kg. mangadeae Bulphate)v 33 
: litres dilute sulphuric' acid (r 13), 3 1 litres pltos^prie # add 
(sp.; gr. v?\ diluted tb 60 litres,-Hinted tes a total vedtyw 
of ri lttr«; And s ec. of a an per centsOlhtlon of imdkmte 
added. Smaller amounts than 0*2 grm. of iron may be 
titrated byslfghtlymodifyii^theconditions. 

The/ colonr ebanget'. invSved are ^very masked. > The 
first drop of dichromate added gives a pink or red tinge, 
which becomes <feep red Its' the titration proceeds. This 
colour madually changes to lavender, which abexns to be 
caused by the complementary nature of the red compound 
ahd trivalent chromium. The lavender fades, out and 
finally the addition of one drop of the dichromate givet a 
shirp change to the cleat green colour of chromic 
:chtoride» - ; 






gg Diphenylcafbazide as Indicator in Titration of Iron * { 

*«A '■ Experimental , 

^Hviote was prepared by heating 20 gnns. of area 
with aoo cd. of phenymyozazine, gradually raising the tem- 
penuare from 150 to 176° for about tour hoars. .The 
Salting product was dissolved in hot alcohol, re-crystal- 
by coding, filtered, and washed with cold alcohol* 

The re-crystallisation was repeated three times* The 
crystalline product was nearly pare white, hat had a 
t end ency to gradually become pink when exposed to the 
air for some time* The melting-point was 163*5° 

(“BeOstefo,” be. rit.) t The coloor tests outlined by 
Sfcmxfotan&Rfiheman {Sfoum. Ckm. Sac., liii., 551} were 
also tried with positive results. Solation was effected by 
Stmohing the indicator in strong acetic acid and diluting 
tpr' an appropriate voluzne. ; One grm* per litre is 


V A caanganese sdphate solution waa ptepared.byusing 
thefoBowing proportions200 grins. of manganese 
snlphatel iioo cc. of dilate sulphuric acid containing one 
parlpl ocidfsp. gr* x%) and three of water, ioocc. of 
■ ' ‘ 4 aeid(sp. gr. vi ?)dilated to two litres. 

f 25 cc. portions of a 0*1 N solation of ferrous 

___.jiyfog amounts of indicator, manganese sulphate 

aotoioaj, and acidwithN dicbromatesol ution required 
X'lccpn'25*60/^ a8 ; od'& Of'..'the latter*; Using constant 
^ - awdottts' of'the' ■ iron,. manganese' sulphate solution.and 
add* hailing the mdicatoronlyas variable, gave results of 
*■ tfaBsameof dcr. However, by nsing constant amounts of 
i*dicator, variable amounts of manganese sulphate 
; sedition, variable amounts of acid, and constant amounts 
Of lectotts iron i a a series of detenninations practically the 
, quantity of; dichromate was required in each 



i SMeslVdf tfie table is. a series of u blanks** obtained 
; v T with eoindkatae solution (about 0:17 per cent indicator) 
without the presence of ferrous iron, and Series II. In the 
iK:’pBe»mee.rffi',a' constant quantity of iron in the ferrous 
Senes I* was obtained as follows :—To abouf 300 
;i;%^4po;oc.-ef" wates ; xo cb. of strong: hydrochloric 
V i aicid» cc of: manganese sulphate . solution, 

* * ed amount of indicator solution are added 

I eh. of jo per cent ferric chloride solution, 
... icatortitrated slowly with tenth normal 
te'i agitating very vigorously after the addition of 
; tpoh drop, Thedisappeaiance of the red and appearance 
tS of* pslrgreee tint marks the end point, v From three to 
fijrfe mfoufieemnst be taken fsix the titration to avoid oyer- 
itmnfogtbe end. SeriesII. varies from Series I* only In 
'.'.ri'tfeeuse ofconstant quantities of o* b z N ferrous iron mid 
*.ggw ■ 

A glance at these figures shows at once that the 
hxficatot Itself > the cause fer the variable results, the 
4 larger file amount of indicator died, the more dichrornate 
;; la nece ssar y incomplete the titration, A regular increase 
^ j inqaantityof (fichromate is noticed in both series as the 
V' 'viw^^iadicatK becomes larger. In Series II; the 
tatoe ofdec .& the oxidismg agent is clomly approached 
; fo each titration if in each case* the dichromate equivalent 
. to the amount of indicator used is subtracted; thus, 5 cc. 

. atot required prfifi cc. Of dichrbnHtfo-with no 

<K< ferrous hem present.: Hence, if the value of fins blank is 
the value found with 10 cc. of ferrous 
3de* of Indicator; present, 6 cc. in one case and 
. other is found to be the actual volume of 

'i ; o gidi e m giofofaon required. Brandt says .nothing about 
’ this'factor fofactbe even states that the quantity of 
; foc&catoc may be doubled and *011 have no appreciable 
; effect on the titration. Althoughtbe titrations were made 
: ' % a smaHer volume than those of Brandt,yet using file 
i V dUstkm hie recommends his results could not be confirmed/ 
, Tfce woik above suggested a direct ratio existing between 
oaddenug agent and indicator . 

^ r To tost this ratio more rigidly an exactly 0*1 per Cent 
* v fOtofipn of Use indicator was prepared and 10 cc. of this 
. .Ofilfil i an titrated with a eolation of dwfiiromate: containing 
v v,.#fia^l;gw per cc., the latter befog standardised against 


. HC 1 . 

* 

Indicator. 

Series I. 

Manganese 
solution. _ 

FeCla. 

o’i/N K a CraOt; 

Cc, 

Cc. , 

. CC. 

Cc. . 
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Series II. 




(xo cc. of ferrous iron solution are equivalent to $ cc. 
of dichromate solution). 


o’i N ferrous 4 


Manganese 

In 4 i- ' 

1 w 

( 0:1667 N 

Iron solation. 

HCI. 

solution; 

cater. 

FeCl». 

KaCra07/ 
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. Cc. 
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10 
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3 
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3 
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pure ferrous ammonium sulphate, using ferricyanide as 
indicator oh a spot plate.; Onfc and eight-tenths cC. of the 
dichromate, or 0*0079 grra., were required for the titration; 
Using the_ proportion i . ’. > v ' * ■ ; - . " / 

MoL Wt, qf 


Wt. of 
indicator, 
0*OJ 


Weight of 
dichicanate, 

0*0079 


' s - 


, Sdtd.wt. <rf 
dicbtozsikte. 

y 


.. ■■ ■ \ : 

However, the molecular weight *>$'&& indicator is 24^; 
hence,; the ' number of molecules reacting would be 
37O-5-242 m 1*5 for each molecule of - dichromate, ahd the 
seaction wonld probably be—: J - V.' • 

afeiH^b+aKaCraOy+ifiHCl- '1 i ; . , ! 

; ;-4CrCl3^4KCl+3Ci3Hi 0 N;0+i4H a d^ 

This equation is advanced for the lack of a better one at 
the present time. On.the basis of three molecules of 
indicator, befog equivalent to ^vo molecules of dichromate , 
the "following ratio holds 1^3 mois. CX3H14N4O (726) t 
2 mois; K a Cr 2 07 {588) :: Wt. of indicator : Wt. of 4 
dichromate. Weighing out exactly 001 grm, of indicator 
and using 0*03 N. potassium dichromate solution required 
S’24 he,, or 0*00807 gnn. of the /latter. Theoretically . 
calculating 0*01 grm. of the indicator according to, the 
above proportion gives 0*00809 grm. of: dichromate. In 
all likelihood side reactions may occur under some cbndi- , 
lions of titration, in which cases the agreement may not be 
so close to the theoretical. 

This process was repeated, using permanganate instead 
of dichromate, and the theoretical ratio of five molecules 
7 of indicator to ftur of KMnQ 4 "verified by experiment. A 
standard solution of chlorine water was likewise used and 
the rUtio of two molecules of Cl a to one of indicator found 
to exist. v : 


C«SltKjAL Haws, i 


Diphettylcarbazide as Indicator in Titration of Iron 


m 


. ^ ^ . Analysis of lrm Ores . 

We find that this method of determining iron can /be 
readily applied to the analyst of iron ores. A 0*5 grin, 
{larger if the ore is of low grade) sample is weighed into 
a, number two beaker. Pour over the sample 1$ to 33 ce. 
of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*2), heatjast below boiling, 
adding sufficient stannous chloride {200 grins, of 
SnCUrdHaO and 150 cc. of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1*20, 
per litre) to reduce, most of the iron as it dissolves yet 
leaving p. distinct yellow tinge in the solution when the 
solvent' action his ceased. 

If; a dark residue remains, fitter, wash free from hydro* 
chloric acid, and ignite the filter paper in a platinum 
crucible. Add a small quantity of sodium carbonate tp 
. ash, heat to quiet fusion. Cool, place, crucible ia a small 
„ beaker, and dissolve, the melt in a small portion of boiling 
water. Add solution and precipitate, if any, tp the,hydro- 
chloric acid extraction. -' 'v ^ ^ 

1 Heat the solution ta hailing, wash off the cover and the 
Sides of the beaker with a small portiqa of water(the 
volume should not he over 3010 4b cc.), an{l add stannous 
chloride drop byc^pto tfiehot solution nntll pm drop 

add potaai^^^^^^ ^ until a permanent.yellow 

MtfoOTdppear^ above.) Transfer to a litre 

beaker, ffitate to about 500 or> 6ba cc., addso cc, of 
mercuric chloride {saturated solution), stkvigoronfiiy for a 
moment, then add 20 ccw <rf manganese sulphate solution 
followed by ro cc, off concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
1 an exact volume (a to 3 cc.Voff the indicator. Titrate 
with standard dichromate. The first few drops added 
Will cause gh intense red colour to appear* This colour 
changes to a purple as : the titration proceeds, and as the 
end-point is approached it gtadnalfy fades, finally giving 
the sharp change to the chrdrald chloride. This gradual: 
change minimises the danger of over titration and allows 
the titration to proceed rapidly. The burette reading is now 
taken. The dichromate valne of the indicator is obtained 
by titrating the same volume of the indicator as ^as 
employed previously under the same conditions as those 
of an actual analysis, except that 3 cc, of a 5 per cent 
solution qf ferric chloride are added preceding titration. 
The blank titration must be performed very slowly to, 
avoid overtitration. Another - method used to check. the 
reducing value of the indicator solutions consisted^ id' 
starting with a definite amount of ferrous irOnitt solution, 
adding the usual amounts of manganese sulphate, acid* 
arid a cc. of .indicator, then titrating. Utilising the same 
amounts of ferrous iron, acid, manganese sulphate* and 
4 cc. of indicator, again titrate. The difference between 
the two readings gives the reducing value- of 3 cc. of the 
dipbenytearbaride. This scheme of titration, of the blank 
allows a more tab® titration* Subtract Ithe volume 
required for the blankfrem theoriginal volume of . dichro¬ 
mate and cal^^ the pet cent of iron in the sample. , 

J 'k S^ea Ht.ccmtatns the results obfamdd with four iron 
oresauipM -fr<hn ;the Lake Superior region. The " per 
centiroja ". column in pach caw contains the per tent of 
TiVm methods r “ v, ' t 


Several series of analyses, some with very small*, oti^r* 
with larger amoarits of iron, were made with resultswhich 
check closely- With very steal! quantities of uon it Is 
better to use a smaller quantity of indicatorthan with high 
iron content, addmgsojne feme chloride ha in the Wank 
determination. Titration of small amounts of iron should 
be made slowly witbtfaorough agitation of the solution.;j 
A^ solution of thp indicator has h tendency to decompp^ 
slowly when exposed tothe air because of oxidation, 
hence solutions should be kept in well-stoppered bottfes. 
Under ordinary laboratory conditions a solution shnoin be' 
prepared fresh every- few days unless picketed from rite 
action of the air. We r havfc kept indicatoc sptutiqip; 
several months in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide without 
appreciable decomposition* /However* the tmly apparent 


Series III.— /rw# Ores. 
Bar cent hen., Per cent feesd. 



The cahse for thia particularly high remit waa not known at the 
timrofifcrathw* , - , - / <■' ; . * 
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difference is a lowering of the redwing power and a 
corresponding less intense colouration during titration, 
hence a lar&er amount pf the; partially oxidised indicator 
ts necessary to give the same, effect as a fresh or protected 
solution. Series IV. contains the tabulated remits of a 
number of Hanks titrated with a constant amount of indi¬ 
cator which has been exposed to the air in a bottle with 
tbe stopper removed. This is a portion of the same indi¬ 
cator solution employe ! several days previous xxt Series Ir 
and II, v - ■ * ■ - - r ' ' ■ , 

> : Conclusions. , 

I. The end-point is sn excellent one. 
a. The indicator is a reducing agent and is oxidised 
by the dichromate during the process of titration. ‘ A 
blank determination must: be made to ascertain this 
^ucTntf power. .'' ■ ' V’\. - ; ■; 

3. With the above modification the method is applicable 

' '5* & fikefihood the principle volved*cau be utiKaed 1 
in a number of other analyses* This point is being 
Investigated. ' 

The oxygen ratio existing between the oxidising agent 
arid the ukdxcatoT as obtained by different methods, the 
chemical reaction /involved in causing 183* colour change 
titration, and the use of other compounds sumlar to 
dipbenylcarbazide, especially those containing double 
bonds between the hittogen; atoms, are bring likewise 


We desire to express our appreciation to Dr. Benton 
Dales' for bis interest In the work throughout this 
investigation ,—of the America® Chemical Society t 
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World's Production of Petroleum , 


Chemical News, 
* Feb. 27,19x4 


~: the scijgNTmq isteek. 'r* 

{Erom QurOptn Paris Correspondent), 

Tub World’s Production of Petroleum iA 1913., 
According to statistics that have .been published foe the 
first three Quarters of -the year 19x3 concerning the ex¬ 
ploitation or the different petroliferous regions of the whole 
worid, it is seen that, all the records established hitherto 
have been beaten. A comparative statistic of the last five 
years shows that the world’s production has * gone on 
steadily increasing. In 1912, the countries producing 
petroleum, supplied 351,178,23b barrels Of 42 gallons each, 
which makes 3,190,383 waggons of petroleum of 10,000 litres 
each. The,Increase which the petroliferous production of 
xgi^ wiH sbbw will certainly be due to the formidable gain 
registered by this output©! California and of the; naphtha 
fields pfc Kamshs andOklahoma. It is the United States 
tbathoids. the first place among the countries producing 
^froteiim^ 220 millions 

Of S^ reJs^ and is 64 per cent of the whbfe worlcFs produc- 
two. Euririacomes next./with; 70 millions of barrels and 
a percentage of 19*37. These two countries alone repre* 
a<^,;ffien, abont $2 per cent of die; petroliferous produc¬ 
tion df the whole worlds The thhd; £ place is, held by 
thjftt has only just'lately comeFo the 
front as aprodUcer ofne^oleum. The part it contributes 
fe^47X; ^Ron^nis ^d ^the^Dutch^tndies *** 

of 3*70 per cent and 3*09 per cent in the naphthiferbue pro¬ 
duction of the world. Still another country on Which 
geologists found great hopes for the future in what edn- 
eesiS petroleum isr the Argentine. Republic^ the naptha 
beds ofwhich have up tiff the present time been very Jittie 
explored. -* - r . , 

. J-," a A-Yotino Machine. t 
, The secret of votes is one of the most difficult things to 
obtain. The Isolators that are to be brought into use at 
the next general legislative elections, and: that were tried 
quite recently at Ivry sur Seine, near Paris, are very im¬ 
perfect when they are compared Wiih the automatic elec¬ 
toral machine devised by an engineer r M. Stefan Rnsso. 
The advantages of this new machine are numerous!' It 
assures the secret 61 the .vote even in the middle ofia 
public square ; it suppresses the voting ticket that permits 
cheating ; it likewise sup^resdes the counting of the votes, 
often yery long and the cause of numerous quarrels ; it 
aU» peemits the illiterate to vote; it obliges the elector to: 
perform bis dobras a citizen; it regulates tfaeelqctoral 
operations automatically. Lastly, it is, extiaocdirf&cily 
rapids since 10,000 voters were able to vote In less Sian 
six honrsi including the counting-of the votes. The elec- 
toral cabm has one single door, over which Is a register 
hunting the number of elecfprs who cross the threshold. 
Jjevetallists afe placed in the mside of the cabin, according 
to die number el political patties thatare represented at 
hhe elecRon. 'Every list rixentfons the party to which itis 
attributed ; conservatives* liberals, radicals, socftEste; "arid 
a speoial sxgn-for each of them* destined for the ilHteraie. 

" ito,^fiich riiu8t;he "pressed a knob that 


t the cabin'iC open. 

...... . .. * mat candi 

opened if v fte eTecforhas ^ fheeabin 

has entered the cabin. If he has tovote for tiueedeputies 
or five municipal councillors, the apparatus regul’atedfor 
thieeor five obliges, him to vote three or five times* At 
the same timer M. Russo’s machine does not ©How of 
voting; for more candidates than is required When die 
voting is ended, the president can immediately know the 
resnitaof the polling.-: Bymeaus ;cl a key-he raises the 
[the photographs of the candidates, :Pnder- 


neath another slab appears bearing the same photographs 
with below each of them the numbei of votes obtained, by 
the different candidates. The counting of the votes is thus 
ended. The electoral machine can be easily applied to'all 
sorts of combinations. A regulating system enables the 
apparatus to be easily regulated to vote for a variable 
number of seats, it would even be quite easy to adapt 
the machine to vote for rise proportional representation. 

The‘'L ipXT op Fatigue. 

Professional fatigue can be measured from the variations 
of the tracing or sketch of the movements of the heart. 
According to the experiments of M. Jules Amar explained 
by Prof. Dastre, it has been seen that as the powerdeve¬ 
loped by the muscles increases the form of the cardiograms 
is Changed. Their summit becomes more and moire pointed! 
The undulation on the right that is supplied by the con* 
traction of the heart lowers progressively. After the con* 
traction that drives back the blood an aspiration is produced, 
the, value of which goes oh increasing, in all works of 
strength, car lying of burdens up staircases r :fatigbing 
. walking, running, work with the hammer, M. Amar has 
noticed curves that have an aspect identical tothe physio- 
logical limit of fatigued 'V : / 

The Fish pv M^DAUAscARi V 

M. Edmond Perrier, Director;of the Paris Natural Etis* 
tory Museum, in the name of M. Pellegrin, Professor' of 
the Museum, has presented a paper concerning the fresh 
water fish of Madagascar. M. Pellegrin has especially 
studied the atkerinides, alimentary fish, of great economical 
importance for the large African Island. These fish came 
from the sea and have gradually become acclimatised in 
the fresh water of the rivers and lakes. ., -'' 

The Return to the Type. 

The .question of naturalised foreigners is one that for 
some considerable time past has been preoccupyingdur 
sociologists. In a' country like France, in which the birth 
rate is decreasing or a tleast stationary, it seemed tp some 
that there Would be a danger for the race in the penetration 
into the national territory Of a large number of individuals 
natives of Othcu countries.; Tbe tknger, however,,would npt 
exist and would doubtless* be tranSortncd lnf o a benefit i| 
these foreigners intermarried with our compatriots. M. J. 
Lammonier,; indeed, showed at the last meeting of the 
French Eugenic; Society that the children from these mixed 
unions “ resemble more the parent, whatever the sex may 
be, in whose original country they areborn and live, rather 
than the other one.”In othei Wqrds^ huinan half-breeds, 
return with,great rapidity ip the ancestral type represented 
by the ascendants who lived in tile tountry in which the 
half-bred or mongrel racq was born. From Ibis' it results 
that foreigners married in France and living in this country 
have a posterity which becomes Frenchified without delay 
and definitely. Thus* by Favouring the marriage and 
estabfishment of desirable,that is to say, healthy foreigners, 
according to the data of Dr. Lammonier, we might hope 
to palliate in a, certain measure the threatening depopula¬ 
tion, Before the great difficulty of finding efficacious arid 
applicable means for this end it would doubtless be well 
not to neglect this unexpected remedy. 


Royal, Institution.—Qn Tuesday next, March 3, at 
3 o’clock, Sir John H. Biles begins a course of lectures bn 
Cl Modern Ships—(x) Smooth Water Sailing; {a) Ocean 
Travel} (3) The War Navy; arid on Thursday, March g. 
Prof. C. F. Jenkin delivers the first of three lectures on 
“ Heatand Cold—Modern Applications, Theory of Caloric,' 
Heat Engines^Freesing Machines, &c.*V t The Friday 
Evening HisccSrse on March 13 W1II be delivered by Sir 
Waiter R. Lawrence:on “An Indian State”; and 7 on 
March ao, by Lrird Raylqi^ on « Fluid Motions.” 
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; V :R|iOCE|DIHGS OF SOCIETHS, \j 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, February 12 , 1914 * 

Sit William Crookes, O.M., President, in the Chair* 

Papers were read as follows:— 

M Chemical Action that is Stimulated by Alternating 
Currents” By S. G* Brown. 

This paper describes experiments on the effects produced 
by passing a rapid alternating current through simple 
voltaic cells, die general effect being to stimulate chemical 
action and to cause: the cells to give a greaterjsapply-of, 
continuous current which otherwise could nbt.be produced. 

' "The ahematingcurrent,wiU pr#Wta tell fromi>oiaasing,| 
or, if the exposure of theainc anode is small, and the con- j 
tinuous current delivery restricted by this means,will in- j 
creasethe current by'stimulating I 

" between this pole and the electrolyte. 

Ibis latter action depe^ds toa^ upon the 

ienrity, V ;4 T tois' ft suffic&uybi*,__ _, 

Ljj^a sp^cientiylntmaeto enddise "any 



enomenon is one of wide appK- 
thiworking of the Branley 


"Effect of tkeGangeSc Alluvium an tke PhmbMne in 
Northern Indian , By R.T>. Oldham, F.R.S. 

The depression occupied by the; Gangetic affayium 
^jMbUg the southern face of the Himalayas, as determined 
by geological observa$qa,J»$ a OMtor' vertical face 00 
.the■<north, anti a floor atoping upwshds> a southerly 
direction to the. surface. The ^ptfi al the nortoecn margin 
is from 15,000 to 20,oQo feet, and the width of the effective 
depression ranges up to abont 20o miles: tbedensity of 
the material filling this trough is not for from an average 
, value of; 2*i, that of the rocks forming the; Himalayan 
/ range and the floor ©! toe trough being abont 2*7. The 
effect of the defect of' mass in the Gangetic depression is 
calculated and shown to be capable of producing about 
30" of northerly deflection of the plumb-line at the margin 
of 'the range, a deflexion which drops rapidly on either 
side of, the margin but more rapidly to the south than the: 
north At 20 to 30 miles south, the distance depending 
on tbewidth of the trough, it becomes zero, and at greater 
distances is replaced by a southerly deflexion. ; 

It is shown that the deflexions so produced agree very 
closely w*to toe residuals, or deflexions not accounted for 
by the visible topography, as calculated by Major H. L. 
Crostowait for stations near or south of the Himalayan 
boundary- Atstations to the north the data for comparison 
■ accnotavailable.; ; ’ ' .v;/;; 

£*** , By% 


that an empirical radiation function— 

gave an exceedingly good ; reptosentatitotrf theexpeehnen^ 

is now shown that arirftrary ^whence*, ailof the 
type aet, lead by Fourier resolution to precisely the 
r ahpveiorm of energy distribution. 

This form of disturbance maybe interpreted as a solo* 
.tibrt of the equatibn—r * V* 

: — © fp"\ 

which represents the motion , bf astrictlyaperiodic 
dynamical system. , ‘ , 


Transmission of Electric Waves *b*g the Bara’s : 
Surface.” By Prof. H* hC jfociWHA&bi E*R.S. 

. A seriesis obtained Which represents toe magnetic force 
at any point on toe surface when toe oscillator is alsb on 
toe surface; toe series converges rapidly for large values 
of $, and for not very large values, toe first term is a.suffi¬ 
cient approximation. For small values of B the, series 
converges very slowly. Tables showing the form in 
amplitude with increase of distances have been calculated 
for different wave-lengths. 

“ transparence or Translucence of the Surface Ftlmjfo- 
duced in Polishing Metals <* :By G. T. Briley, F.R.S. 

Earlier observations bn transiutence in these firns are 
confirmed by the further study of the film on poHsfee#; 
copper. Minute pita caused by gas bubbles; in toe metal 
are shownto be covered by a translucent Woe film through 
which rays of light-reflect ed; Jrum toe cbucave-sorface ctf , 
the pit are seen as red spots. By the action ofa solvent 
the fllm covering the pits ban be ft 

caa^ if desired, be so redact in thickness toaf^^^ 
perfectly transparent, fneither case toe whole inner ©fir- 
face of toe pit can be seen distinctly* / 

“ A Tke^idmagneHc Studvef the Eutectoid Transition 
Point of Carbon Steels.” By S. W. J. Smith, B.SC., and 

jJonnta>; :;/ V! ;*■ ■ v 

The magnetic properties of steel at temperatures neat _ 
the eutectoid transition point (Ai) seemed to deserve 
farther examination. Simultaneous observations of m- J 
tensity of magnetisation and of temperature were made 
over various ranges of heating and of cooling in different 
magnetic fields. Nine steels containing percentages of v 
carbon ranging between o*i and 1*5 were used. Each 
steel'contamed about 0’2 per cent, or less, erf silicon and 
of manganese. 

It was found that toe temperature corresponding with ' 
toe beginning of toe trantformation of the eutectoid during 
heating (Aci) could be fixed within i° C. under suitable 
conditions. 'This temperature was 735 0 G. as read hy our 
thermometers, which however were better adapted for cbm- 
parative measurements than for determination of absolute 
values; It was toe same for all toe steels. J ‘ f ■ ** - r 

' The reasons wby this temperature, although constant, 
must be higher toan toe tide equilibrium temperature are 
discussed; The existence'of toe lag and of its causes is 
also Shown by direct experiment. A tbermbmagnetic 
method of estimating the tree equUibriam temperature is 
described and used/ 1 1 

," The inverse change from solid solution to eutectoid 
dthing cooling (An) is also dearly shown upon all ihe 
thermomagnetic curves. The conditions finder wbich toe 
sutectoid separates are, however, seen to be shore com¬ 
plex than these under which it disappears. -< The tempera¬ 
ture of the change is uo longer Constant. . It is highest 1 st 
the hypo-eutectoid steels, and it diminishes continuously 
in tob hypo-eutectoid steels with the percentage of caihon. 
The range is fin^m abbot 725° to about ^6^5° Cl; ? 

The causeof tois phenomenon is discussed. 4 

“Note on Osmotic , ByB# Botuefiewo, , 

m.a. - , / ,f T.^,v _.. V' r ’ - ' ■ 

The osmotic pressure of # solution is toe ptdum$ tinifcr 
which toe internal vapour pressure of , the solution is rafted 
to equality with the vapont pressure of toe pure solvent 
If isthe compression of the solution whkh raises its internal 
vapour pressure. It is shown that toe assumption that toe 
molecular interspaces p£ ; a solntioo are filled unto vapour, 
which there behaves a • perfect gas, jfcads to toe fiauw 
general relation between vapour pressure and osmotic 
pressure as *s.given by thermodynamical abuaideratipxw. 
The anomalous fact that thebemoti© pressure ot a 
normal sucrose solution is fcan^d to be greater at o^ C. 
than at 5 0 C. is explained by reference to toe constitution 
of water and the effect pf compression upon toe ice 
molecules* ■, : 
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Reaction between Iodine and Aliphatic Aldehydes 


I Chemical News 
* Feb. 27, iQX* 


; ' v CHEMICAL SOCIETY. . 

Y ’ \ Ordinary Meeting, February 5, 1914. 

Fret W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 
■Chair. ; „ 

The President referred to , the loss sustained by the 
Society, through death, of Mr. Frank Baker and Mr. 
Frederick George Richards. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favourof 
Messrs. Abdel Hameed Ahmad, B.Sc., The University, 
Edghaston, Birmingham; Charles Wesley Bayley, 63, 
Carton Road,. Wood Green, N. ; Robert Barclay Craig, 
50, North Albion Street, Glasgow; Jaroslav Heyrovsky, 
B.Sc.* 24, Agincourt Road, N.w. ; ] Lawson John 
Hudlestoa, B.Sc., 68, Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 
V'N.W^* r AktIwtf Ulysses Newton, B.Sfo* :37,Ner4&erhaii 
gardens, Hampstead,' N-W.; Bali Behary Seal, Third 


, Of theToflowing papers, those marked * were read :— 

:i i '■ ^‘Mjchtiric* of^Reemic Compounds in the Liquid 

x'r •Cd'+.t-V' ■ 

Y’ ;Theinvcstigation, by the Ramsay-Shields’ method, of the 
existence of racemic compounds in the liquid state 
(Mitchell and Smith, Traas.,1913, cm*, 489} has been 
extended to include substances which contain a hydroxyl 
i group, p Not infrequently such substances are associated 
in the liquid state: The dissociation produced: by rise of 
temperature is manifested by an abnormally large rate of 
decrease of the molecular surface energy, so that, the Value 
of k increases with rise of temperature, and does hot 
^ temain constant (or decrease slightly}, ate is the case with 
Unassociated liquids.; If, therefore, the optically active 
modifications; of a liquid are associated arid the inactive 
,*■ form is an equal molecular mixture of the active forms, the 
\ - expectation is legitimate that the k values of all the modi¬ 
fications will increase at the same rate with rise of tern# 
perature. Whereas if the inactive form Is a racemic com- 
• pound (associated or not), material - differences will be 
' observed in the k values of the Inactive and the active 
liquids. , Unfortunately, all the liquids, the active formsof 
. which are at present at the author’s command, have proved 
to be unassociated between o° and go°, so that the pre¬ 
ceding method of proof. is unavailable. However, the 
practically constant .and not materially different t -values 
of the active and the inactive modifications of each of the 
substances examined prove, as in the case of thepin cutes 1 
\ and the limonenes (/&.*:&}, that the inactive modi¬ 
fications are not Uquid racemates. "V: 

The following values Of k (mean of four values between 
io° and So^ have been calculated r— Methyl-£-pbe ay]- 
ethylcarbinol, rff-fona 2-185, d-form a*oi5, l-form 2*15 ; 
methyffiexylcarbinol, dl forth 2-045, d form 1-975, Worm 
*'91; phenyletbylcarbinol, di-form • 2*oa, 7 -form, 

; methyl j8 hydrory-/ 3 -pbenylprdpionate, dh form 2*33, rf- 
farm2*395. , ' " u - 

?; " - ’ vD iscussion* ' V'- 

YY Df. DuNSTAN pointed out that Mr. Thole had already 
shown that the inactive carbinols prepared by Dr. Pickard 
wore df-mixtnres and not racemic compounds. He further 
stated that, bven When racemic compounds had been found 
to urist in sbhiiian,the quantity presen t in equilibria with 
the active components was always. very suiall/ ; 

*a& w The Water Gas Equilibrium in Hydrocarbon 
Flames. 1 * By George WilliamAndrrw. 

■' The author has examined the equilibrium conditions as 
; regards the reversible system COrb OH* ^=±: COa+H* in 
hydrocarbon flames by exploding at varying initial pres- 
sures homogeneous mixtures of, such-hydrocarbons -as : 

, methane, ethane, and ethylene with quantities of oxygen 
insafficieot for complete combustion, but sufficient to pre- 
deposition gf Carbon on 'm^Sb8Km^fos: : hmB|de 4 
► ^ « ** ** — - 1 1 * 1 ' 


a c H 4 + 3 0 2j 2C,H 6 +30 j, aCaHfi+50 2l 

^a« 4 -|-2Q*, «c.). 

The results prove that, .notwithstanding the very dif¬ 
ferent maximum flame temperatures in the various .experi¬ 
ments, the equilibrium ratios ~P xQ ** 3 in the cooled 

CO*x Ha ‘ 

products were nearly constant throughout the series, and 
practically identical with the value found by H. B. Dixon 
in his well known experiments on the division of oxygen 
between CO and Ha in flames, thus 

Mixture. <- Mean M K” * COxO|fa i 

_ ... .. J COaxHa 1 

UH^Qa •*; •« ^ ' 3 ’g 8 

2CH4+3O2.. .. .. 3*98 

,2CaH6^3Ua *«h ' 4*12 ' 

aCaHs + 5^3 3 63 - ,' ' 

, SCaH,* 4 3 pa 1 .. .. 3^43 ‘ ' 


Mean 


3^3 


i ^ ^PJ?ld thus appear that the experimentally determined. S 
equilibrium constant 'does not correspond;with the 
maximum flame temperature^but with some lower tempera 
tore in the “ cooling curve M when the gases cease tofeact: 
rapidly. This temperature is identified as lying some-" 
where between 1500° and 1600°. It was further shown 
that so rapidly does. -the equilibrium in the system 
CO+OHa CO* + Haadfust itself to the fallingtempera- 

lute, during the cooling period down to the said tempera- ■ 
ture, that even the deposition of carbon dr the recurrence 
of considerable quantities of methane ijti the? produCts has 
little or no influence pn the said equilibrium. j > 

27. u The Absorption Spectrkof the Vapours and Solu¬ 

tions of Various Subsfauces containing Two Benzene 
Nuclei.”* By John Edward Furvis, - 

The observations prove that all the various vapour bands 
of benzene are obliterated in such compounds as diphenyl, " 
diphenyl methane., dipheOylamine, diphenyl ether, Ac., and 
all the various, vapour batids of aniline in such compounds 
as azobenzene, azoxybenzene, benzidine, ^c.; In: every 
instance the vapour-bands and the solution bands are 
similar, y‘''\ 1 ■ *" '■ ■■ - r ’ 

28. ; «The Oxidation of som Benzyl Compounds or ' 
Sulphur. Part IT. Benzyl Tetrdsulphoxide* By JCHN 

.Armstrong Smythe* ^ 1 

When benzyl tetrasplphide is oxidised with hydrogen’ , 
v e ’ benzyl tetrasulphoxide is,formed in quantitative; 
yield. , Benzyl trisulphide, on oxidation, gives the same ' 
compound, in addition to benzaldehyde, sulphuricr acid, * 
and benzyisulphonlc acid. - V'l "\" 1 Y 
v Benzyl tetrasulphoxide is a somewhat Unstable compound, 1 
melting at 134—139 0 , .and;.decomposing v at its melting* 
point,into benzyl disulphide and sulphur dioxide,: Whem; 
heated im solution, or treated with a variety of reagents, it 4 1 
decomposes into benzyl di8Ulphoxide,sulphur, and sulphur" 
dioxide, and the subsequent TeaCtion of these products 
gives theclue to a number of changes which the compound ; 
'Undergoes,; • Y-;''.:*VT 

% some benzalde-: - 

hyde m also fmrmed, as is the tasewith all the polysulphidic 
’ compounds of benzyl on oxidation. •? ; 

Other reactions, which: serve to bring out the relation- 
ship of the tetrasulphoxide wkh other sulphur compounds, - 
wpredescribe^ . v ■ 

4 ,ap; " T ** Reaction \ Matm ltiim mi Aliphatie 
Aldehydes By Harry Mbdforth Dawson and Joseph 
Marshall. ■' - ■ , v - - 

According to Cbantard (Ann, Chim. Phyt., iSISg, [isj, 
w., i«), iodine -reacts, with the aliphatic aldehyde, - iq' ' 
alcoholic solution in the presence of iodic acid, -and - 
monmodo-snbstitatioirproducts areforined. Ineoihe caees - 
the substances ontamed are supposed 'to be a-derivatives, - 
whilst m others it is. claimed iliatB-substitution products 
are produced. Ip vieyr of the fact that evidepce has been, 


“155?#, ^K. Blecfro-deposttion oj Zinc at High Current Densities , 


obtained thatfaatogfen substitution in the aldehydes is pre¬ 
ceded by isomeric change* and that j 3 -substitution products 
cannot be accounted for, if this is the mechanism of the 
reaction, it wasconsidered advisable to repeat some of 
Chautard’s experiments. ; ' '. 

The authors find that there Is no evidence of the forma¬ 
tion of £-iodopropaldehyde, the properties of the substance 
obtained being in entire agreement with the supposition 
that it is the a-iodo-derivative. 

The statement that alkyl esters are formed when, the 
iodoaldehydes are acted on by silver acetate is also not 
confirmed by the author’s observations. In the case of 
iodoacfitaldebyde, no trace of ethyl acetate was found, and 
the product appears to be acetylgly collaldehyde. 

30. w The Erosion of 

Liyersesge and AatmiR Vallum Knapp. *)' 

. The authors have examined the action of a alightly 
alkaline natural water on Strips pi sheet lead, under the 
- conditions of. tho teat proposedby I^bnswn 
. sq. cor; of IjeadTexposed ;to iq-cc/of- water;m^It^t T hibe}; ; 
save that a duration of one day was preferred to die: seven 
pr ionrteen days suggested by Houston. It Was found that 
:V^^ri^ J Tj^dtte td the actmn of pxygen in the presence of 

1 up to r per cent by 
W Effect;on the amount of erosion ,* 

; when -q^ Jhbhs’'jftl#" cap! & ’CaibOn'didande wris present, 

: h0::lor?}f:€i,.v<>;3arted,fot' the liquid remained clear,. 

and tead waa mssolved (in amount Ipsa than that removed 
by erosion}^ The amount and tend of erosioa was chiefly 
* dependent on the alkalinity of rise .water. With alkalinity 
expressed as parts of calcium carbonate per 100,000 of 
J wp|er, (a) lime giving 3 to 9 parts of alkalinity reduced the 
erosion, but larger and smaller quantities slightly increased 
it; ,($)* calcium carbonate giving 4, parts of alkalinity 
greatlyredUced erosion;(4cak*um carbonate giving only 
2 parts of 'afiraliitity practically prevented it. Variations 
in the amonnt of organic matter did not influence the 
erosion. Exposure to glass lowered the erosive quality of 
thewster, bnt filtration through sand did not, 

;The amount of lead eroded was less the greater the , 
distance from the lead to the. water surface, and was 
v generally proportional to the area of the surface of the | 
lead exposed, and independentof the volume of the water. 

31 . “ Acylation as 1nfiuenced by Sterie Hindrance: the 
Action of Acid Ankydridesm 3 lyDimiroy-aminophenoU' 
By RAPHAEL Meldola and William Francis Hollely. 

~ \ The known N-aqetyl derivative of the, above dinitro- 
aminophenot is best prepared by starting from the diacetyl 
derivative hud hydrolysing the latter by cold dilate sodium 
hydroxide solution. The authors find, that this dinitro-^- 
aminophenol has' rite remarkable property of becoming 
acylated at the hydroxylgrpup with extreme facility, the 
.O-acetyl derivativebemg formed by simply boiling the 
din ^-compound with a little acetic anhydride diluted with 
acetic aridfwhalfanhouror less. In these circumstances 
tbe amiho-group is unattached, and the Isomeric N-acetyl 
and 0,-acdtyl derivatives.can ’ accordingly be prepared 
by ^^lating the ccmditiohE* The anthors attribute rids 
property to the wrtreme protection of the amirio-graSp 
by the orthd-mtro-groups, aided probably by an ortho- 
qainonoid structure due to die existence of an “ imw salt ” 
structure; • ■ , ~ - ‘ , ; •. ■ > - V 

OAfi ‘ 


... ,;C;^ 

Reasons were given, based chiefly on the marked dif¬ 
ference in colour between the isomerides arid the character 
of their absorption spectra (photographed by Ur. J. T, 
Hewitt), for assigning the above formula to the O-acetyl 
derivative. The authors conclude that all the nitro- 


derivatives of the aminophenols.in which there is a riitro- 
group adjacent to an amino-group are best represented as 
•** inner, salts n .of the above type. 

3 2 * u The Constitution Pf Carbamide. Part I. The Pre¬ 
paration of lsoCurbamides by the Action of Methyl Sulphate 
oh Carbamide*” By Emil Alphonse Werner. 

It wa3 pointed out that hitherto carbamide has not beer 
known to yield by any direct reaction derivatives of, die 
type HN:C(ORJ*NHa, in contrast to tbiocarbamide, 
which : .readily affords the sulphur analogues 
HN:C( 3 R)*NH 2 by the direct reaction with the alkyl 1 
haloids. So far, isocarbamidesof the types HK;C{OR)’NH«, 
RN:C(OR)NHar and RN:C(OR)*NHR have been obtained 
by the union of cyanamides and alcohols In theSprepence- 
of hydrogen^ chloride: or Bpdiom ethoridc (Stieglitz and - 
jkitrKie Wer., 1900, xxxmY, 1518; and Bruce, $ourri. Am. 
Vhm ,flfeU 4*9, 449}* l' : 

v. If was shown-thatTOetbybsocarbamideand ite BubstitUted 

derivatives may be readily prepared from earbamideand 
substituted caibamides by the aid of methyl sulphate; the 
change; takes place quantitatively In accordance with the - 
equatibri^f ,v ;' J <u : ■: > 1 ■ 

Whilst in the case of carbamide the reaction is liable to 
become very violent unless the temperature is carefully 
controlled, tbe ebange proceeds quite smoothly with the . 
substituted derivatives/ The free bases may be isolated. 
by treating the product with sodium hydroxide solution 
and extracting with ether or Alcohol. - 

. The decomposition of methytfrpcarbamide methyl 
hydrogen, sulphate, and the substituted derivatives has 
been examined, and .the results have furnished interesting 
confirmatory evidence in support of the author’s views; 
regarding riie constitntiptt of carbamide and substituted 
carbamides; thus, whilst the methylijncarbariiide salt arid 

the. derivatives of the types HN:C<iJ^ 2 „ arid 

r f ‘ : " V - \ ' r - , M - 

HN:C <a£ Hi afforded cyanuric acid and mono - N- 

methylcyannric acid aa part of thedecompoailion products, 
neither qf these .acids was obtained from thederivsUVes of 

the type RN*C<q^jj prepared from the ’ ntqno-sub- 
stituted carbamides. / ' , ’ , 

■}, Tfie interaction of carbamide and methyl sulphate 
carried on slowly to the stage of the decomposition of the 
Ijocafbamide salt may be used as a quick arid simple 
method for the preparation of; pure methylamide. If the 
reaction ia allowed to Income very violent some dimethyl- 
amme isformed. i . s ‘ , , * 

33. “A New Formula for the Latent Heat of Vapours.” 
By Malcolm Percival Applebbv and David Eeonasd 
^Chapman. - ,J ' 

- A new formula for the heat of vaporisation of liquids^ of 
which a preliminary account baS, already been published 
(Proc M 19xxaci, 24) was deduced. from the thefmo^ 
dynamic principles and van dec Waridh? riquatirim 1 '’ 
latent heats of the vapour of some common non-associated 
and associated compounds were calculated with .the aid of 
the formula, mid die values obtained were compared with 
those experimetally determined by S. Young {Set. Free. 
Roy. Dubl. Sac., 1910, 301., 4*4). ; - _, ■ , 

34 *" l*The BU&m-defpdtion of Zinc at JHgh 
Densities” By John Norman Prino and URl ynClir Tpri 
TAINTON.- ' 1 , ■/ , ^ ■_*- - ^ 

At certain very Wgh-current denririeeihe electro-deposi¬ 
tion ofxinc can.be effected in presence of a. high cenceii- 
tration of free arid. Under these conditions, the ratio of 
rinc to hydrogen liberated actually increases with the acid 
coneentratipn up to a certam value/ and also increases 
with the current density. In thisriray, with a concentra¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid of about 15 grists, per too cc. and a 
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Ageing of Alleys of Stiver and Tin. 


{ Chemical News, 
\ Rsb, 2% 1914 


cttrrentdenijty of between 20and 50 amperespec sq. dem. 
the metal can be deposited with an efficiency of about 95 
percent. ■ , 

With lead anodes this, electrolysis is achieved with a 
potential difference about 5 volts and with, zinc anodes 
3 volts. ■ 

The presence of small quantities of colloidal matter 
exerts a marked effect on this reaction, and enables tne 
production of bright adherent deposits. The presence of 
the colloid also enables the application of a. higher current 
density, and la this way raises the current efficiency. 

Ip these solutions a very strong retardation was observed 
in the deposition of iron present in the electrolyte. On 
account oftfais, considerable quantities of this metal in the 
electrolyte caused very littU contamination of the zinc. 

T^ reSu^ not be entirely ascribed to 

efibets of ^over-voltage, or surface tension, or viscosity of 
the' electrolyte, and are probably mainly determined by 
influences which control die rate df the reaction# involved 
la the change from the ionised to the free element. 

> ( The results obtained in; this work indicate' the most 
favourable conditions under which zinc can b§ obtained ! 
from commercial solutions, either with a view to the ret 
covert tp it* application for the purpose of 


By 


« The Ageing of Alloys of Silver and Tin .*? 
Wfmuuji AaTHOkK woht. r , I 

. The author has investigated the ageing of filings of 
alloys of silver and tin, and the densities of unaged and 
aged filings of the alloy Ag 3 Sn. The ageing of nlings of 
tne alloy Ag 3 Sn is not accompanied by a detectable change’ 
of weight, and this applies whether the ageing is carried 
but in coal-gas or in air; Ozone and hydrogen peroxide 
did not oxidise these filings at room temperature, and, 
further, after treatment with these oxidising agents, the 
filings were still unaged. . From those experiments, in con¬ 
junction with others previously published, the hypothesis 
that the ageing of these filings is due to superficial oxida¬ 
tion was shown to be untenable. It was found that 
hydrogen Sulphide, at room temperature had no effect bn 
the state of ageing of the filings. The phenomenon of 
.ageing becomes less pronounced when the content of 
Silver in the alloy exceeds 75 atoms per cent, solid solu¬ 
tions of silver in the compound Ag 3 Sn thus having the 
same effect as tbe free fin in those alloys which, contain 
less tbpu 75 atoms per cent of silver. Density determina¬ 
tions showed that the density of aged filings of the alloy 
AgjSn is greater than that of unaged filings ; thus, 
as there is no increase In weight, there must be 
traction in volume on ageing. ■ Dilatometer measurements 
confirmed this contraction, although :the results did not 
agree accurately with those deduced from density deter¬ 
minations. 'w ■*,, " ' 

ijfi* “ Til* of Phosphorus Penfachloride on ike 

Refers of- Giyeerk Acid ; f Optically Active afrtXckioro- 
frofwnaUs.* . By Percy Faraday Franrl;and and 

AboRXwTuRNBULL. 

♦;i Sitom; i0vo^otatpry metiyl>;ethyl, ik^but^t and heptyl 
glyCerate respectively the authors have obtained the cot- 
- g ,^-ffi<ddoiopropiohates, of which 'the. methyl 

EWas ife&sxb and, the offers' laevoEOtatcry. The 
ktu» cd mefltiyt afirdicblbropropionate Increases 
, f *&* aTteftperi^ of. the 

«h«s diminishes intfce samewumstahees, Therewofald 
appear, therefore, to be no doubMbs* alf of these dichloro- 
proplpnates baye the same configuration* j, 

A more highly chlorinated inactive compound was in 
each ease also obtained, having the molecular formula 
C 3 H a Cl 5 OR, of which the probable constitution ; is 
CHaCi-CCla-CCVOR or CHCla‘GHClCCl a ‘OR,fc which 
R stands far methyl, ethyl, isabutyl, and heptyl respectively 
also Trans 1913, dii-^ yiS). : v 4 , 

/ - ,J " *; v ’ (To beconthmed).- ; 



PHYSICAL society. / ^ 

Annual General Meeting, February *3,19x4* 

Prof. C. H; Less, F.R.S;, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Report of the Council was taken as read. 

Mr. T. Smith ashed leave to draw attention to certain 
disadvantages of the present method of electing the 
Council. For reasons which he gave he thought there 
ought to be a change in the method of ballot. He sug¬ 
gested that the Council should issue its list earlier than at 
present, and allow Fellows to send in other nominations 
if they so desired. The final balloting list should contain 
the names of everyone nominated. He thought that this 
would lessen the risk of inadequate.representation of any 
important' branch of physics upon t e Council and of mhre 
than adequate representsttidn bf other#*; rHe 
reason Why thestatutessbould not te. altered If necessary. 
to make this possible. 


^ jMr. E. F. Etchells thought it would, be advisable on 
the present occasion, before the committee oh scientific 
nomenclature had got to work, to emphasise the im¬ 
portance of adopting the system already accepted by 
engineers. He outlined some of the principles, and hoped 
that the committee would make itself familiar with the 
existing schemes before reaching any decision. 

Dr. Ecclbs assured the speaker that this was being 
done.!. ( ! y ^■ 

The Treasurer’s Report was then read,, by Mr. 
Dvddell. ^ ; * -v *• 1 

The reports of the Council and Treasurer were adopted. 

Votes of thanks to the Auditors, the. Officers and 
Coen ciVand the Governing Body of, the Imperial College 
were carried unanimously, the-respective proposers and 
secondersi being Dr. G; W. C* Kaye and Mr., E. y. 
Etchells, Mr. C. W. S. Cbawley and t Mr. A. 
Campbell, and Prof. J, W. Nicholson and Major, 
O’MkUuLH’. >ti ' ,/o t ■ '■ . 

The following is the list of .officers elected for the 
ensuing year 1 , J."-, 

President—Sit J. j. Thomson, O.M., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents (who bave filled the office of President; 
—Prof. Gw C. Foster, F.R.S., Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A., 
F.R.S., Prof.' R, B. Cliftohy“MvA., : .RRJS;^’Profi A. W; 
Refold, C.B., ■-MJA.r.aSdMI- Bthf. Sir Arthur W*' 
Rucker, hLA., D.Bq.i W. de W. Abney, 

R.E., R.C.B, D.C^L., .F.R;$.i Pidn, Sir Oliver T. Lo^ge, 
D-Sc., F.R.S., Prof. S. P. Thompson, D-Sc., F.R S., 

R. T. Glazebcook, D.Sc., F.R-S. r Prot Poyntmg, 

MA-, F.R.S., Prof. J; Perw, D.Sc;, F.R.S;, C, Chree, 
Sc*D;, v y.R.S., Prof. H. L. CaUendar, M.A., FJt.S., 
Rrof. A. Schuster, Ph.D.^ F.R.S., 

s\ Vise Presidents—Ptot T. Mather, F.R.S., A. Russell, 
M.A., D.Sc., F. E. Smith, R. S. Whipple. 

Stcretaries—W* R. Cooper, M.A., 82, Victoria Street, 
SrW., S. W. J. Smitjbr, f M*A.v DiSc., Iihperial College of 
Science and Technology, S. Kensington. 

. Foreign Secretary—-IL T. Glaxebrook, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

" Treasurer—Vf. Duddell, F.R.S., 56, Victoria Street, 

S. W., ■ : > , " r7 ,r *, 

Librarian—S. W. J. Smith, M.A., D.Sc., Imperial 

College of Science and Technology. " , 

11 Other Members of Council-^W. H. Eccles, D.Sc., Sir 
R. A* Hadfield, F.R.S., w Prof. G; O. Howe, M.Sc., 
Prof. J. W. Nicholeon, M.A., D.Sc., Major W. ,A. J. 
O’Meara, C.M.G., C. - C. Paterson,, Prof. O. W. 
Richardson, M.A., D.Sc., F 1 R.S., Profc the. Hon. R. J. 
Strntt, F.R.S.; W. E. SumpWr, D.Sc., R. S. Willows, 
M.A., D.Sc. * 1 

Assists Secretary md 8eporter—t. Guild, A.R.C.S., 
DXC. : r'- / - - ., - 'J : ' - - " 
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Some Anomalous Varnish Viscosities. 
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Handbook an PrtroUwH. By Captain J- H. Thomson and 
Sk Boverton Redwood. Third Edition. Revisedand 
Added to by Major A, Cooper Rey and Sir Boverton 
Redwood, Bart* London : Charles Griffin and Co., 

. ■ - hid. 1913. ", , ... 

In the new edition of this widely used handbook for 
inspectors under the Fetrdleum Acts the chapter on sources 
of spppiy has been, partly re, written, and the, accounts of 
the storage and distribution of petroleum products has 
been extended. It has not been found necessary to make 
many alterations in, tfie chapters dealing with legislation, 

, tsaf the appendices have been brought down to date by the 
; inclusion of the most recent orders. 

Elementory Practical Chemistry. Part I. QeneralChemis- 
V ityy -By >, Frank D.Sc. (Lond.)^ and J. 

' r Bernard Coleman, 1 A,R.C.Sc. u Sixth Edition. 

>j; j*n& ]bT&ncU& ; 7 : - 

'r„ In the sixth edition of this valuable book a newsection 
- his been added on phosphorus arid some pi its simpler 
7^;eoinpounds/ silica, and the*silicates and‘ glfes. ;It.also 
contains two new sections on, some of the common 
: metals, iq^i|^^;properties^dE and; tests for the metals 
-|7 fee-‘gfeen»;a^ Involving the preparation and 

Trfecfema or ihek salts are described. The text has also 
' m rmHnf tbVaopbnnt; burbrilv verv few and unira* 


■ boen revised ) 
p<RtantcorreCtions I 


irr'fer\bnlr"vefy feW ahd unfra* 
^.beeji fpund necessary. ^ ' '7, 

11 V ‘A'l 


The International Whitaker. London r J. Whitaker and 
Sons, Ltd. New York : The International News Ca 

' ■ 1914- 7' 'fC":-. -'7 .'V 1 

Tma handbook contains accounts of the government, 
finance, products, industries, commerce, &c..of all the 
countries of feeworld. It js issued at a very moderate 
; ; price, and will be found invaluable for schools and colleges 
ns' a reference book, to correct or supplement the data 
given in geographical text-books. The information con- 
; Uined felt has been revised in every instance from official 
7 sources, and? fe many cases by Government Bepartmenfe. 

Cftmotite. the Principal Source of Radium. By Thomas 
'7 F.Y* Curran; *913. 

Tsus pamphlet has been issued by Messrs, durian and 
; Hudson, dealers in radium products, radio-active ores , Ac*, 
and contains short accounts of the chemical nature and 
occurrence pf earnotite. The cost of mining theme is 
: ffisctassed, and ife metallurgy andthe extraction of radium 
<;• fee also described, The pamphlet contains in additmn a 
.■brief account of feebses of tedium* and abstracts of the, 

, reportof the British Radium Institute, issued in ;iqi 3 , 
and of thp government publicaripns of Austria-Hungary 
7 as to its employment ih therapeutica. 7 

* The Manuring ■. CSkfirdBefs - : ■ '.Bernard 

V BYRRi J 5 .Sc., r.I.C„ and F. W. E. Shirvrll, F.L.S. 
7 New Effirito. Lpfidon::’!Vfetw\aii4'Co^ZAil* u ,^X9X3. 

1 . Thus book contains . aVdetailed account of the authors’ 

- Toni 

^^%w';fe:disdawhw iarfee large quahritiesof stable 
1 m a nur e pnrcfewolfcy market gardeners are necessary, and 
. inwhatchcmnstancesarti&daf ferriSsebcanheaubstitated 
foe then*. & large'’ r ’va<^^dSf,;VUgefe|j!e and fruit drops 
; wa& investigated; m fact, practically all those, commonly 
grown in England, add feerestxUs in fee base of‘ each 
: individual, crop fee tabulated, illustrated, and discussed. 
7 Very precise practical recommendations ate gwen, based 
x , upon the authors’ experiments, and questions of host-are' 
.carefully considered. The book should be fe fee bands 
of all market gardeners, and,the authors’ advice an the use 
v of artificial fertilisers will be of the greatest value, especially 
^ 'fe view of- fee'fact" that- fit seems 'probable''that stable 
w S m ^w *rpl bean femostunobtfehafeleartfele ^‘femmerce 
|jgwffe^',77' , ,r ."V 

77777 '. ■ -’*7 * , ■ * >77 



Ozmair Apparatus for Therapeutical Applications. 

This pamphlet, issued, by the Ozenair Company, Ltd., 
gives short non-technical descriptions of the forms of 
portable apparatus made for the production of ozone for 
inhaling, and disinfecting and deodorising purposes. Some 
details are included regarding the initial and running costs, 
the latter being described as almost negligible, and other 
pamphlets relating toother applications of the apparatus 
can be obtained from fee offices of the company, 96, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Aichihn Commercial Museum, Nagoya, Japan. 7 ' V 
This pamphlet contains some account*of the aims and 
equipment of the Aichiken Commercial MusepBi, which fee 
authorities of the city of Nagoy a are strenuously tiylngtd , 
bring to the highest pitch of efficiency and usefulness.:; 
Nagoya has been called the Birmingham of Japanl and the 
museum is destined to: be ; one ;6f ,feelatgesf and beet 
equipped in the country* The account is: written ifewhfe7 
may be described as "credible” English, to borrow ah " 
expression from the text, and the illustrations are excellent. 
To celebrate the third anniversary Of the opening of the 
museum an exhibition of samples, circulars, and catalogues 
is to be held from March x to April 30 of fee current year. 
Foreign manufacturers are invited to forward exhibits, 
and further particulars maybe obtained from the Museum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. - , 7 

SOME ANOMALOUS VARNISH VrSCQSlTIES, . 

To Ihe Editor of tht Chemical News. 

Sir,—I shall be glad if some of yOut readers can explain 
the cause of some anomalous results obtained! by me in 

*_I 


here was a very thick black, storing varnish, and it was 
Sought to determine fee effect of increase of temperature, 
upon its viscosity , t. The viscometer^ ufed,is an application 
of the torsion pendulum, and is described in fee ; 

Am. Ckem. Soc., iS83, clxxiix., 434, and fe Allen's ^ Com- i 
roerdal Organic 'Ana^fe^-yck.-pfet 'a; p 7 xa^; - The 
" bob,” which is immersed fe fee UqUidr is a brass cylinder 
a ff which is attached: fe aheavier brass wei^twitfa 
disc graduated in degrees labove it and out of fee liquid), 
and fee whole fe suspended by a tempered steel ywrepf 
0*295 mm* diameter (o'orxfi Inch) and 22; inches long. 

":The “bob” being immersed in the liquid, fee wire is . 
rotated 360° and the cylinder allowed to swing free. The 
instrument measures the amount of damping between the 
firsts and second swings in fee-same direction, and this 
damping is read ip angular degrees. Two tests are made 
in opposite directions to minimise any error which might 
be due to the ■instrument hot havmg been adjusted to zero. 

, Thb effect of increase of temperature on a varnish ts fe 
cause it to become thinner, but It is here where the anomaly 
comes in; I give! the figures obtained 

Temperature^.) fio 70 80 90 iop no X30 150 “ 
Bbgtees retard^- - : 

tipn .. ^.. .*; 7 89 105 T2X. J37 134 116 89 65 

These results; have beteu plotted m the accompanying 
‘graph. * '7 . . ‘ - - 7. .■ 

: It will be seen feat an increase of temperature from 6o° 
to 9o°.F. ha8 increased the apparent viscosity, but from 
too 0 fe 150° F. fee yiacoaUy decreases in a normal manner. 
These tetalts are not due to errors of experiment, because 
similar results have been obtained from other oil varnishes, 
gven gradual additions of oil of terpentine to a thick 





Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources. 


WMmm 


i; 'J'aOoT. S ‘ xao° ; ? ' &tO° 
■ Temperature. ' 1 


Infloence of Temperature upon Viscosityof a Black StQvihg Varnish. 


yarnishhasgiven similar increase ton maximum,"and then 
a decrease. The viscosities, as a matter of fact/do 
increase with rise oftemperatare, hot the curious results 
here given are due to some physical property* winch I 
- should be glad to have explained.— Xam,&c., ? ^ s ’ * 

.' v - ’■ V-' il v Thomas A . 1 Davtcson. 

,** Axdlui r ” 37, S,W * ‘//"/V ’v-,' 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN f 
. . SOURCES; •" 

Not*.—A 11 degrees of temperatareare Centigrade tmlwt otheririse 
' 'expressed. _ ’ v ; ~V " . 

. Bulletin de la SecUU CHm&que da France* 

1 ■ Tol. xv.-xvi., ?Jo. i* 1914. \ . \ t ' 

' / The rmi c and Cryoscopic Studies of Mixtures of 
Benzene and Ethyl Alcohol. —F.Viala.—The specific 
heat of a mixture of ethyl alcohol and henzene is appreci¬ 
ably greater tbah the value obtained by calculation ; there 
is a reladiou bsfoteenthe spec^c beat of the mixture and 
, its heat, andinformer sCems to be. a function of the con- 
. centmtldiv - The mbleariar. association • of ethyl alcohol iri 
' solution ja benzene increases with ^e concentration*, In 
dilate solution * alt the molecules are simple. The mole- 
• ctdar weight isgaven by GaHeO — 46. In concentrated 
;' solurion^l are doto, and the>o&cplar 

; 1 we^hUs^a. ., /.v 1 \ \l* 

Bouble and Oomple* Cyaftates.—Faacak—The 
• author has demonstrated the existence of four cyana&s 
• derived from maOmm^x. The greenish yellow compkr 
Wt* {UO*fONO)iJ Ka- k ,'V Its normal product of hydro¬ 
lysis, v ( 0 O J*(C wQWK. - 5 A and 4. The decomposition 

- Adducts*urihyl cyanate, "UGi(CNQ}*, and the double 
, cyaa#te, BdaTCHOfeK, both; golden-yellow in colour. 

Solutions which ire rich in alkaline eyanate contain, the 

- potafismm salt of t alent acid, easily, dissociated: by 
water ;*r{IJC^{CNO) + .lKi, The vdwsocmtion of; cobalto 
cyanates ifl even greater than that of uranyl cyanate, but 
becomes about the same when excess of alkaline cyanate 
is added, which snfegesta that the two; complete have 

■’ ■ identical constitutions. , . n : ‘ ' 1 : ■ f : 


Action of Dim ethylamine upon the Two Chloro- 
oxyiaobutyric , Adds and their Derivatives. — E. 
Fourneau and it, Tiffeneaa.—-Byheating with organic ’ 
potassium salts. the chloro oxyisobutyric ethers are readily 
transformed into mixed ether salts in which, by the action 
of thionyl chloride, the hydroxyl can bereplaced by an 
atom of chlorine. By saponification with dflptehydro- , 
chloric 'acid the isomeric chloro^oxyisobntytfc acid is 1 
obtained. The action of dimethylamine upon these two 
isomeric acids And their ethers gives the same product. ; 
Thus JTr. ■ l:. . ■' *■ * ■ - A 

I, CHaOH. CCtCHnCOssR 

n. qHaa.coH,cH 3 co a R^ 

Hence, obviously in X. the atom of hydrogen is not simply 
replaced by the amine, but the intermediate formation of 
oxide of ethylene occuta, . ;y'' • *, ry 

Stereo-isomeric Camphane Carbonic Acids.—Ph. , 
Barbiei and V. Grigriard.-—To prepare solid or B pinene 
hydrochloride, dty hydrochloric acid is saturated with an 
akoholic solution of pinene at 75—8o*> The liquid hydro* 
chloride distils at S07-82 9 under 13mm., Between^ 0 and 
90° under 13 mm. a portion distils which jdelds a solid 
hydrochloride. When the. hydrochlorides B and A ,are, ^ 
converted into magnesium derivatives and oxidised, they 
both yield mixtures of borneot and isobomenl, lasvo- 
rotatory in both cases; but decidedly more active, in the 
second case rimu in the first.. If the bydrochlcrides are ti 
converted into adds B gives a dextrorotatory acid fosible 4 
;.ab76«5®iv^TOi a^d;»adily^xsq^i^' to givp aimifaf- 
acid fusing 'at 88—89^. With A a laevo acid losing at - 
'73~74° is obtained, and as before it isomerises tb give a 
laevo acid of melting-point 86—87°. I n spite of the ^fif- 
ference of melting-point these two adds are idenricat 
Hearing with aromatic amines transforms the acids into 
■ their stable isomer . There is complete parallelism between 
}the isomerisation of the ca m p h a n e carbonic acids and that 
of the camphols, and like the camphols the a and 6 acids 
possess the property of crystallising together in many 
proportions^ " ; 

- BerichU der Deuischen Chemiscken QeseUschaft, 

. v VoLxlvi.,No.r7,xgi3. 

, Influence of Foreign Substances upon the Activity^ 
of Catalyst*.—C. Paal and M. Windisch.—Of the metals 
only magnesium and nickel do not influence the power of 
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of obtainingFormic Addin Quantity* 
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the discovery of simpler methods . 
qf Obtaining formic acid in quantity. 

By F, D; CHATTAWAY, 

The earlier methods of obtainingformic acid ceased to be 

of aaypractical importance when Gay Luwac,* to 1831,; 

^coYeriedt&at lt j$ prodnced when oxalic acld is beated. 

Hd abterved thatr oxalic arid submitted to the ac&m of 

teat* rapart volatilised gad io, part - des^ ptewd; $ Mag, a; 

oaixtore of carbonic aridand an inf!ammaWe gas. To 
, ate«fe& be pat crystriHsedaxafic : 

l arid~ into a glass retort, and exposed it to a gradually 
augmented boat; * He Totted that die crystal* meked at 

wtete*-' T 

teriawc ’w* W 

" w " ■“ t allowed tbe 

of 

„ untillhe acid was 

heating meahe Had with sulphuric acid tejtedateoam* 01 
tbe samegaaes were found. ; Tbisled bim to tbiak tbat 
Atete mhsim:w& otter than tetter and ' the ox i d e s of carbon' 
Mte te toimed. On exammtog the bqriddtetfolc te 
be arid* ted showed ^a|#fc«;eS^n*»dte 
tofofc®te 1 ,'aod^ ' : ; , , ^ 1 ', v/’ 

.. ■ At fite,white ttewater of crystaEtetion tear bring 
^vcuofl, formic acid was only producedin inconsiderable 
'qmMK^\ hut - teorte .Was formed as • tbe , decomposition' 
proceed ed, ted towards the end of the operation , when the 
oxalic ^ acid had become desiccated the distillate had a 

• Vrota the exposition oMhegas evoivedbe concluded 
that 'tz parts’ of oxalic yieidedi part of formic acid, and 
noted that the oxalic acid did not sensibly volatilise, bat 
completely decomposed, when not too rapidly heated. 

This method was sb ranch more Bimple and convenient 
than any oxidation method that it soon came into general 
use, and various improvements in procedure were devised; 
thus, Gerhardt,f in 1843, says“ Oxalic acid decomposes 
into formic acidby heat—it is indeed the best means of 
preparing die. latter; one knows that the employment of 
sugar or of starch necessitates large apparatus, and never 
gives 1 a very pnrp; protect, I use oxalic acid mixed 
intimately with stejif And submit the Whole to 

jfisoilatton ia a glass retort. The operation scarcely needs 
theprodtifct is v^y««atrjUed., It only 
btetoto distilled tec© fomderto free it from any aade- 
Thegaswhkhisdisengaged daring 
tte ojtettfoi cana^ rfearbome acid ted cSrbbmc 
made, of the latter fetet constant, mid 

it fa ^produced; by decm^iekite of the 

owe^ite first kwtance, to the «»a< 
ordma^teemicalinstinct of Bectalte riade » 

notable discovery in 1855 .He shook up ethyiede with 
sulphuric 'add, and having diluted the solutiou with, water 
distilled it, thus synthesising alcohol. „ '.This conversion ol 
e%hnt lain alcohol ledBertfaclot to, another andmore 

1known that ethyl alcohol when heated 
tete.sulphuric add yields ethyiehe and watte* while 
formic add similarly heated with sulphuric add yields 


carbonic oxide and water; He argued that sracetfce 
former process could be reversed the latter might also* 
This, in^a sense, he succeed^ in effecting* by allowing , 
carbon monoxide to act bn potash at a. raised temperature; 
Re placed 10 grms. of damp potash in a half litre date 
filled with carbon monoxide, sealed it up, and heated it ,nt 
a water-bath for seventy two hours. When the flask was 
opened under mercury the gas'was found to have been 
completely absorbed; and on dissolving the solid product 
in water, acidifying; with dilute sulphuric arid, add dis¬ 
tilling, formic acid was obtained. - > : . 

Btethriot did network out tbe details of this process 
or suggest its use as a method of pcepteng forcric arid. ’ 
This was done nearly forty years later by Merz and,. 
Tirbirica.t* Durute tte bte foeffty yeete it has betetes 
the tcrimical method rif manuf actonng formic arid, which 
bte,. in<obnteqte^"^teteP»f eap tfot- ?, if^ipinte«r> ' 
^xtcryu M vf^y 1 ''"'i ■■■ 

'T; : Bertete»t ateoist te ite:itte^^me'^te^tered- te< v tecteff: J 
method of .making'which, nnta>i< was maiiu-. 1 
factored on ■,* large stele from carbon monoxide, was 
aimoet luarittetety teed, ahd is still the most convenient „' 

laiteteriwjr'stetetfetew.t•-■’Vvi'"’■ >•''M’"■*?'.- y/: , r ';^ , 1 ' V’ ‘ 

yte*»ii 853 Prfe 4 -- 

" dyiiig tte actioa .te Wds apori glyterol, ted one can 
diy doubt that m tte bourse ol tine investigation he 
heated^ among others oxalic acid with glycerol. It was, 
thus chance rather than the deliberate attempt to find a 
method of combining carbonic Arid in the nascent state , f . 
With water, which he advances, in his paper, that led him 
to tte riscovery that formic arid is thereby produced. 

Bectbetot found} that When oxalic acid, glycerol, and. a. 
Uttie water were heated together for from tweive to fifteen t 
hours at ioo° C. practically half the carbon of the oxalic 
arid escaped as carbon dioxide, and that the remaining 
half coed® be obtained ai formic arid by distilling the 
residue with water. . He; regarded the gSyesrri $$<*&? « : - 
furthering by contact tbe decomposition Of tte otefic arid, - , ■ 
and considered that after the evolution of the carbon 
dioxide tte formic arid remained dissolved in the glycerol 
o' as ammo ni a in water.**'' . r 1 - 

Berthelot's methodof obtainiog the fortoic add by dis- 
tUlmg tte residue repeatedly with water was inconvenient 
and, tedKwa, and was stem replaced by the familiar con 
tlnnous process which was Worked out in great detail by 
Loriri» at first in Berthriot’* laboratory.[I Tbe common 
method of preparing aityl alcrijol from glycerol is an 
indirect consequence ot 3 erthelot f s wprk> as it was dis- . 


* Ann* CSiW; Pftys., 1831, xlvi., «f 
\ diw. CAiw. IS, m 


coveted 


Tollena whea preparing tonnic acid by JLorin's 
"Hedid not at fifstU pfopeily regnlate the heat, 
add obtained a product of extraordmarily pungent smell 
whiefi violently attacked the eyes. From tbe distillate a 
liqaid not mhcible with water was separated which proved 
to be afiyl formate. Subsequent .work showed that ally! 
alcohol was pcoduced in large qtbmtity when oxalic acid 
and glycerol were rapidly heated together to the tempera¬ 
ture at which the evolurion of C0 2 again became vigteoua 
.ifbf havix^ markedly ritekente* vs : . lhi ''' ' ■ > •- 

It is acuriooa rircurastance that tely wifhfoffie last fow 
moirtbs has a sa^riaettey exphiation iff tte^eptetedt/^wte 
reactions been nut forwmd* 1 1 >-- vl 1 ,- ; „: * ' 

That g^Ven in diffetepl text teolui varies somewhat, but, 
speaking generally, the statement is made tbat ru about 
tea? fc the oxalic arid decomposes into carbon dioxide and 
formic arid, the latter then>eacting wiih the glycerol to 

•CompHs Rcndnt, i85$,XH., P53; An», t i^ xctffir, ri 5 ' . c 
t Btr,i 1880, xilhi * 3 . ■ 

- x Koibe and SdumU’s syathesis [Annatex, ib6i, cxix,, asi) of 
formic «id from carbon dioxide may be referrod to bore. They State 


wwctetrattously kd in. After troity-fo«r hours the metal was found 
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Simpler Methods of obtaining Formic Acid in Quantity 
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produce monoformin. s This, on the addition 'of sl further 
quantity of the crystallised acid, is hydrolysed by the water 
of crystallisation which is given off, the formic acid 
ffiWytod distilling over while the oxalic acid left decora 
poses as before, yielding formic acid which in its turn 
icacts withthe regenerated glycerol, thus, . ■ 


CG.OH _ H 
i I - 

QO.Ofi CO.pH 4 COa 


CH 3 .O.CO.H 

Glycerol ^ 


A CKi.aCO,H \ CH*.OH 

rL V. A2' VAv v V r 

> ch;c 


: 


f .'*v' * T,,i iA 1- ;"r 4 . *■*"[ ■ .v-'-' CO.QB 

Ac^oav a ? £\\ 

)^b> cycle of dpeKrtiotts, being ^jpabie of r^i^thm ^as 
often as desired. "A A' r . * ■'** 

y? The j^oduction of allylalcohol when a mixture, of oxalic 

ahjy stated to bd due to a decomposition which tfae mono- 
'^ejmn.ptodhhed as above undergoes, whereby it splits up 
mtoallylalcohoUc^Wdicaide.andwate^tbQs; —A! /rt j 

'. 7 .CH, / V„ . -1 .... \ J / 

4 b»oh ' £h,.6h 

‘j . .These explanations are fundamentally incorrect. A 
moment^ Consideration suggests that the first reaction is 
unlikely to be .a decomposition of oxalic acid; into formic 
$o*idet sinoeoxahcaciddoes not decom¬ 
pose to any appreciable extent until a temperature is 
. reached much above anything ever recommended in the 
method under discussion. f .A A 

V That the second assumed reaction, the decomposition of 
; the monofonnm by the water, of. crystallisation liberated 
When the further amount of crystailiaed oxalic acid is 
added, is not the; main source of the fomucacidwhich 
distils over, is shown bythe well known fact that/neither 
: water nor crystaHised acid need be used, since, If anhydrous 
^flflhufeMid is added, a distillate, containing ovet 98 per cent 
of forraic acid can easily be obtained. A , ’ ' ’ 

, V Tpt Spme compound must be formed before carbon 
dioxide maltes its appearance is dear,. »hCe, whit« other 
poiybydric alcohols may be used iq piece pf glycerol, the 
I tenq^ature at. which the; evolution of gaabegfns to be 
rfcpsti varies considerably, depends upontfaealcohul 
pSpjed, and M not witbih hanrow limits the ,samr v a^ it 


, .., true explanation* ft'thajQbvious cp«V The oxaHc 

reacts witkglyaaoit as ft* jott «itl» otW *fcolio?s. 


CH1.OH 


A-AlAA 

■■ A^ftHAAAA 

:fcfti0.<JoP 0 v -r 

v^7 , 0 X 50 ; 

>; /w V * ‘ , ' • " ; : n,; '■ 

The former like all such compounds is unstable at ft 
n aK^iitlyeleyated temperature, and decomposes when this 
iS fCftct^d into carbon dioxide and monpfocinin, thus ;* 

’ H: 35 &\ mm * Sac, t iqxi, WV151," ‘ " ‘ ^ 1 " ‘ : - - 

“•••;,;-.t .pphr V„ * ** the “ J ■ ' 





cH2-0.p0.c0.0H 
(Ih.OH - 


■I 


H*.OH 


CH.O.CO.H 
iadH -fGOi 

t 3 H 2 . 0 H 


The oxalic acid added displaces the formic acidirom the 
monoformin, thus:— ■ 


CH.O.CO.H CO.CfH CHa.OsCp.CCf.Oft H 


CHsOH 

CHj.pH 


I0.0H SS-°“ 


CH2.0H 


'+ t: » 
QOVOH 


and the cycle of operations is then repeated* 

.. That this is the correct explanation is shown by .the 
observation^ i*at. glycerol" and readily;, 

at a temperatueu^^dfcfidda msgifts.’ 
to be 42 Voived, and that, although- the acid palate 
must be formed har hot yet been feDlated, the products of 
its ihteractihn.withahHihe, an^ *cA 

and oxaraic acid respectively, have been obtained, ^ { J 

That the while cotirM of the reaction is as 
formulated is rendeted practicafly ccrt^a by the lacf that 
^ -precisely sirailar cycie of operations Can be harried out 
ith ethyl alcohol and'oxalic acid When the products can 
eft«ly be isolated at every stage. - 
As is well known, ethyl hydrogen-oxalate, which Is 
formed when ethyl alcohol and oxalic acid are heated 
together and which can be distilled under diminished 
pressure', decomposes into carbon dioxide and ethyl , 
formate when heated; under ordinary atmospheric pres-? 
sure, this being the source of ^tbe ethyl formate, always, 
obtained m such quantity lit the ordinary preparation of 
ethyl oxalate, when the product of heating together oxalic 
acid and ethyl alcohol Is distilled. Oxalic acid heated with 
etjhyl formate displaces the "formic acid, producing;, ethyl. 
hydrogen oxalate. //'■: , _ ; , . : f C: 

The more complicated reaction which goes on when 
glycerol itnd x oxalic; add are rapidly heatefftogether until 
evolution of carbon dioxide practically ceases, and then at 
a much higher texnpwature recommenc«s, and which is 
aiv^s e^rap^ed joffo^ preparatCgrtof atiyl afcdiol,Takes, 

t['U iLpo^ible,thO^^i?0een» 

can decompose to a venr limited extent as etated in the 
text*books, but the chief, if hot thti sble, source \of;«»' 
ally! alcohol ie the nonnal opsalic ■ 



tlft.OJO) 


eHa 

.. vH 

" 'jX (JH. ■ + .2CO2. ■ 

,'„.v, 

' CftiOH.: pHa.OH 


___ _____; in the reaction mixture • 

shpwn by the productioft of oxamide or oxanilide when 
ammonia hr %mtlm is added; these compounds being only 
thus produdbleirmn such a normal ester* 

; Aft tiw Jiwiitity hf .oxamide obtainable always, corre* 
epoada vnthin the limits of experimental error with the 
amount of allyl alcohol obtainable, (he correctness of this, 

[ theory of the process is jwtaWished.; A - h T 

The allyl formate, a little of which is affrays obtained 
when anylsdcohol is thus ps^mred, results team a similar 
decomposition of okal-formin, which is produced from 
monoformin or dioxalin by the further action of oxalic acid,, 
’thus.;—-' ~ - :> 

1 CH2J046 ;■ ■■ :; ;CBe:, : ' ‘; ; A; v * r 

H.O^ - >;-CH -X:*; "• ■+ aCOa. ’V. 


Cft. 

4fia.q.c(>:ft \ .v 4*UiO.Qaft 



jCH a .OH 

CH.OH 

CHj.OH 


CO.OH CHiO.CO.CO.OH 
icio.OH CH.OH 

. <1h*.oh 



+ CO* 


+ HjO 


CHj.p.CO 

Jh.o.cIo 

' -• ' •" ’ • ' ' (!h 2 .OH '• 1 ‘ 

\}‘\ ‘ =’ -l 

.-;>- •.»•'. :,v„ ^*nV V*\v W-v* 

.?.«■<■’■'{ki , -»K ! ’' a-''": 1 *■ v-' v ’csfi'0H ?’ : ’X''■'i '' V'' 

%tZ **f> 4, . G H a - .■■: .■.•••: " -. . r . .- ■ , 

^ ' ; .^ ^ + . ;aco„ • _ \• ■■ ; 

: r . . ,7 ' 1 rv '** r , , . , 'l 1 . ; I -v 1 . ’ ’’ ■ *’ . * ■’ "' 


. .;. , .,, : . „ ^.u.vu , , •.. , .. . ^H*,OH 

■’' 'Jrk * : >v ;'*} ; V /'’ ' j^^OH l 'CH a ;0iC6 

, : ; : 'UC 

■ifeia j.: " •’■■ ■ p:- 11 CB ‘ 0 ‘Caco.oB ■yv-^Qitij.o.a);,,: 

Which ar# .* j> _ _ j r 0®.-®* tbfi IsVCi M v _> 2 '■■ , - 


^JHa 
- If , * 
rj#> GH 

• t 


+ 3 C 0 i 


’ £j^ = amocat ot aotofafa and tte : - ■ 

■’SSSSSSSSffl^^ ft; SfiStt-SsSt 1 ^ of 

: ? !yceto ‘ amJ 


.... ; ' .J ', • cm.* w a«amea a 

^ oop^toa a teaslto bt 
400 volta at a cmtant aenaitr of «•, nujliamp. : ; ■ ..-, 

*pw-.>' r .-■ cm.* j 



vaiveacuoa. , • —w***«^ 

iB^aqowosiolsttiqnof H& gives soV'mip; 

of some yalve -'Mitthr. ■'. If ’-a corient iai * JBL»i»°»p. ■ i ctnaed Ity the varinna ^ai S l "T Ml1 ^ 

^tbg cacrent MonotCSitifi^ ?«e<w 4 . OtdfoMy" 
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If aluminium in u suitable electrolyte, such as a solution 
of NaaBiO?, is made the anode of a constant, direct 
currents there is both oxygen developed and a solid skin of 
a taniiniy im oxide formed at its surface. At first this solid 
skin is so extremely thin that it is invisible. After some 
time it appears as a whitish-grey film of a hard, almost 
crystalline structure that is pierced by innumerable pores 
/Of microscopic size. The formation of this solid film 
absorbs only about 5 1 per cent of the whole current 
available. The reat, of it develops free oxygen that 
escapes. , 

,, Thus the valve metals show quite the same strange 
phenomenon as the passive metals, viz., anodic rise of 
oxygen from a metd that combines with it very readily in 
■■ theordi nar y stated a 1 •*‘ - " ,j a l \ * ,J y. 

A • Taki% ** And; t^is stia more 

t3hvioasw Xron as weB aaalmninium form easily soluble 
^cftfthpOiids' with it, whereas when used as anodes and 
r*foad(ed>wftJ»\a suSdent cUrrent density neither; dissolve, 
hotoxygeh is set free at their /surface- In the case of 
. is still more puzzling, than 

^ frost Sim very violently with 

oxygen* ^^liir^ItVonJr' &«rfii■ tpv’hr 'inactive: .because it 
protects itself Aom the oxygen by, a continuous,' imperme- 
aHe don ofatummfnm oxide, which momentarily covers 
(Weryaeratcbmade on an aluminium surface and is at first 
of little more than molecularthickGess. By diffuripn of 
oxygen through it. It growsvery slowly. When its for- 
mathm is made impossible, as byainalgamating the 
storainicun with mercury, a stormy reaction of tbealu- 
mmiom with the oxygen of the air takes place at once, 
and Strangely shaped dendrites of aluminium oxide grow 
quickly and steadily out of the amalgamated surface. And 
foe all that even nascent oxygen is set free from aluminium 
surfaces in H3SO4. ; J ’,','4* - 

Before we'fry to explain this feet we must lay stress upon 
the mart iroj^tantdifference between passive metals and 
: valve metals; If is still open to discussion whether pas- ; 
rivityiscaqsed by a; layer of oxide or not, but if there is 
such a feycritpossesses metallic or electronic conductivity.: 
Thus it serves as ah anode instead of the metal it hovers, 
and there is no reason why it should grow much beyond 
moiecularthickness- J ;... * ‘ ;.■/ j /= '..*7 >f* 

.The oxide skin on the valve metals, on the contrary, 
insulates very perfectly. In consequence if cannot serve 
asan aaode,but only as an obstacle that JS constantly 
pierced by the Ions and constantly regenerate by abemtcal 
action. Thus the film grows propoctional to the time the 
current W flctwing ahd gives rise to the following various 
phenomena which arecompletdy absent from passive; 
abode*. ,k * •■'; ? a av r ’’''V'--' 

: The fiftgft'tbjjjrxfte'Of taas&n atihevalveanode, that ia 
giro pr oportional to the time .of formation untitit reaches 
a.M defined point, at which innumerable fme spsuks 
become rdsiUe at the anode. This point is called sparking 
'fpfttoe, Beyond ft the tenwoodecreases Jto\ a second' 
definite'value* the maximum voltage, which, with a given 
combinationofvalve metal and electroiyte, cannotbe 
e xc eede d . lf,oatbe other hand, notth&'cimxm. but the 
"temm constant at a vaftw ^it. lles below the 

the .current coorinually decreases and 
-yimag tbe“ effective 
«awy medusa 
a^ekxXroa«c 

sTwjidelectrolyte on 1 the other 
capacity of this condenser Is easily measuredand found 
empriainglylarge. Furthermore, it is almost inversely; 
propoctkmal to the tension at which the valve metal is 
fonped independent of the nature and concentration of the 
electrolyte used, at long as aqueous solutions are employed. 
For each, valve metal, however* and eveiy non-aqueoas 
solvent it ha^ a different characteristic value, tee square 
of an aluminiumanode formed at rbo. volts W 


] might, be calculated if the dielectric constant, a of this 
layer were known. As it has not been possible yet . to 
measure it, we must be content to calculate the relative pr 
reduced thickness S/m by simply assuming t » 1. According 
to the behaviour of the capacity of the effective lajer 
stated above its thickness d/e is nearly proportional to the 
forming voltage and a characteristic function of each 
valve metal. The reduced thickness of the effective layer 
upon an aluminium anode formed at 100 volts in an 
aqueous solution amounts to 0*000010 millimetre. 

At first sight it might , be supposed that u effective 
layer ” and solidoxideakiri were identical, hut a research 
as to the thickness of the latter shows that this supposition 
iswrrrag. A? the oxide-film iSmuch too thin to k$cita»d 
its thickness mechanically; ; !t: 
same way as. the effective layer, ^z.j hy measuring 
electrostatic capacity. Theoxide filmjhast^bemade, the/ 
dielectric, of I a Condenser.; For. thispttrpdse Jtft catef &11y 
rinsed with distilled Water art-Order to free it from the last 
traces of the electrolyte and carefully dried, whereupon rise 
40U. ft filled with mercury instead of the electrolyte. Thus 
we have a condenser whose conductors are aluminiutn and 
meremy, arid whose dielectric is formed by the whole 
thickness of oxide film. By measurements of this kind it 
was found that the effective , layer which causes all the 
phenomena of the valve action and the solid oxide film are 
entirely different phenomena, which /must ; be sharply dis¬ 
tinguished* While, as stated above, the thickness of the 
effective layer of a given valve metal is only dependent; 
on the forming voltage as long as aqueous solutions $re 
used, the thickness of tbe solid oxide film is not always 
much larger than that of the effective layer* but depends 
also on the nature and concentration of the electrolyte and 
its temperature, the density of the 1 forming current,, and 
may.' even in certain cases grow continuously, While 
forming voltage and thickness of the effective layer are 
maintained at a constant vine, Thus the effective layer 
must he something essentially differeut from the oxide 
%n* andifcis hardly imaginahle that it can be anything 
ftmfr a gas layer within the microscopic pqresof the 
splldfflm; ■£,’ „■aV 5 /'I -;^V / -V - 
, Thus I was fed tp:adopt &&&&* 

ferent layers at a formed valve, metal's sutfaCe apd rite 

*. S in Fig. 1, which gives # grcatly magrimfod dirigrath*: 

matic scheme .of the layeret, is the 

.Skin 

iat, always covM3 1 S^*d6m9ori^s. 

film. \ . - * 1 1 r-A.; a a~ • r "/' '!\ .V 4 . ‘‘//'v/y'Q «f, 

•.,«d is ‘the,‘'effective layer.”' As & is ",m ; ,pSjiiM- 
relative to d it may be neglected and $ rimply he cmlod 
the gas layer. r ; : * ; -V, “ - , \ 

3- y, the part of the solid porous film Whose; pores are 
filled with the electrolyte. Its; resistance is a good deal 
thqn tw of tfce electrolyte, hut may be neglected.. 


.’xj^pjpah,'imffctcat^ layers saem to arise m the follpunng 
fit* *f a newly polished alumimum abode is immersed 
*** the electrolyte* it ft covered with the: layer' a, wiftsh 
insuJatesj but for its taoleculat thickness can wthstand 
mffy yety auall tensions* It is obvious tha^ as «oott : ^ 
the current Js dosed the layer a will be pierced everywhere 
2 7 the incoming ions, or rather an easily derivable psut qt 
them, the oxygen. Thq oxygen ions having passed the 
layer and reached the aluminium transfer their charge 
to it and form ^ a new oxide film below the original, 
which is disrupted again by riew ions, thus forming 
thicker; porous oxide skin, , ; , ( : \ , ' : , ; v 4,: 

But how doe* tkm gas layer form, and why does thp 


wmmmmm 


,;L,The^ only possible .exjdsmatioo nqf Osh '’I 
msmxmMpm "that mm of Oxygeb font do not rew 
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sufficiently shown by the fact that It is- shifted, through 
m degrees against the voltage- : ^ ' . 

Thia : phenomenon, that the current is zero from the 
beginning, is important for the theory of valve action. If 
va&e action, were caused by a partial destruction of the 
Sim in the cathodic direction and a r reforming of it 
tnfeanodtc, as some' authors formerly held, or by some 
k«*d of diffusion difierent in, both directions, there most at 
, alT events be a re-forming current through the cell in the 
beginning of each anodic period; . That there is none is a 
conclusive proof for fe supposition that the effective 
layer is not changed by the cathodic direction of the 
current and that valve action cannot be explained by dif¬ 
fusion—in short, that H is not an ionic but ah electronic 
:pheno*iafc*ttHi^\ 

JSmncwismg the essentlalsof valve, action, from the j 

'•$*” a ^defined high 

ds#ned lew which must he - 
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dissolve chemically in acids and anodicaily in electrolytes*- 
behave differently in some cases. When dipped in certain 
strong acids they do.not dissolve, and when made anodes: 
in corresponding electrolytes they develop oxygen instead 
of forming ions. Some of them are passive in all electro?, 
lytes, others only in some cases. The. latter may be sub¬ 
divided into those which are passive without the. aid of an 
anodic current and those which turn from the active into 
the passive state only when the anodic Current ts strong- 
enough. Iron in dilute HNO3 or H3SP4 is an instance of 
the last type. When the iron has entered the passive state 
the current may be lowered a good deal below the amount 
at which the passivity arose before the ions become, active 
again. Increasing temperature decreases the passivity, 
cathodic hydrogen destroys it. y 

Some authors have foupd that passive. ^odes possess! u\~ 
very great electrostatic capacity, and. h&ye.concluded that 
fey were covered by anoxide film*; Mother authors have: 


"TSki- A? 




/d'X..;.; i:;.: 


’ - Current; 


Fi<3.2i 



v -VUW «arj8 fanned; fe second mfe? minimum 
* ,‘peidsti|d*^v*- .■'*' ?r: - ^ *- f Y 

h iUk" abiw* by 

whw iUBaerjjt^StAby thtdiSmotfoases 
wnhwhich the non-metallic (dectrooegative) atoms and' 
mefeOSc (electropositive) ions bind the electrons. - -Y 

: ptooomna of passivity have been partly mentloned 

^ followmgonly fe most Important 
. be summarised. Some metals which would 

according to fell position in fe electro- 
andto their, general chemical tfepfegr to: 

,v.■. ;..v 


put forward more reasons for such a film, but its existence 

did not remain unquestioned. .p- .„V<^ Sn 

'* ;As,.l r h4ye' not worked myself bn passivity if is hbt for " 
fe totakea part in this controversy. The only thing tj 
wish to point out is fe remarkable analogy between the.! 
fenomena of valve /action and passivity which follows 
frpmfe assumption that valve action is caused by an. 
ins^Hng &hn end consequently a gas layer, while pas- 
nivHy takes place if the film shows metallic 
conductivity together with alimited hr negligible sofobfifty^ 
in the electrolyte; \ r - --.-Y 

;. The" consequence of the metallic conductivity of the 
film is that it cannot grow much above molecular Bise and 
must be. almost undetectable by optical, or ■ mechanical 
pieahs; The oxygen developed at its outer surface covers'- 
itmoreprless and profets it, against the riecfeiyteWdfe; 
it has been fcnmed.- Thns fe current may be decreased % 

• Wjk fe .critical fonningyalue without rearing activity 'i 
Y The behaviour of Hon in H a S0 4 of different cfecefeffe 
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Formations. Part II. The Formation of a Gel fromCkolate 
Solutions haring many Properties Analogous to those of 
Cell Membranes* „ By S. B. Schryvbr. 
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sin^A^bfitieim of Holmes'Method of Determining the 
Molecular Complexity pf Liquids * By V/iLLiAM Ernest 

'■<-'' v.'V/! '‘ / V j7 

:Io*recam^^ 

ttoOfitumof preroarworlc fT«w*a?», 1906, Ixxxix., 781^ 
Holmes and SugBm^ Trans. J 1907, xci>, 1608: *999, 
xcv.>X9$p), Holmessets out the results pf a method which 
he eihpwr^for the «i<*enai«iatxon of the moJecolar com¬ 
plexity in the liquid state. As a hew method of attacking 
an old problem it deserves a welcome, butthe resells are 
so much different from tbosededuced on the basis of other 
Odd welt-thowti methods that they call for examination. ; 

The tow adopted by the author of the theory is that in 
mU*t cases the only forces which are brought into action 
when two Hquidsmix are of a physical character, and that the 
miscibiUtf of liquids depends on the troe relattve molecular 
Wblomw^OTwnat comes to the same thing, the relative 
radii,of the constituents* „ The method employed to obtain 
die relative complexities i$ t ; therefore, to determine the 
mdecnfar composition, referred to the gaseous state, of 
the liquid mixture in which the maximum deviation occurs' 
between the calculated and observed proportions by volume 
of the constituent withthe larger molecular volume. The 
ratio; of the xnolecular proportions so obtained is considered 
■is thatof the relative motecalar complexities, water, for 
example, from its mixture with ethyl tartrate being con¬ 
sidered to' have a molecule, {HaQ)** relative to the ester ; 
and by similar processes, molecular formulae (G^H ioO)l , 


cutes of which are capable of association them is at any 
temperature tt condition of equilibrium between two seta, 
the more and the less compfex.molecnles, this equilibrium 
being readjusted at each alteration of temperature. With 
sulphur vapour, according to the conditions of temperature 
and pressure, molecules Ss, S6, Sa- and Si exist, three 
| forms often co-existing (Preuner and Schupp, Zeit. Phy$. r 
Chem. t Tgog, lxviii., 129). There is no a priori reason to 
suppose that m the liquid state ah associated substance 
can have hut .one degree, of complexity independent of 
temperature; indeed* itvvould he surprising if the general 
effect of temperature and pressure Was entirely different 
for different states of matter; The case of nitrogen per¬ 
oxide may be quoted against such a possibility ; for* as 
liquid - nitrogen peroxide becomes coloured. with rse of 
temperature, It must of necessity indicate that a different 
Imolecnle - is; being produced*.almost, certiihiy. NQ*. since 
ithe substance of this formula has a brown colour in" the ; 


appears; thus, the mixtures of maximum deviation in the! 
case, of :watec' wWi :ethyl dnd propyl alcohols , are 
Cs(H«O t i 1H^O and CjHsCM'jiHaO respectively, and df 
waterai^ yet the aleohols 

heof r a similar 

codrphfr^y: toagr« with -lS*s author!* 

&mep woieco&r ra# must have certain values to 
permit of misdbiUty. Norare substences of approxi¬ 
mately equal molecular- volume, like aniHhe and ethyl 


awl to«tplaio tb:s i 

- 


are intra- 

- , molecular volume 

tv. v *); - > ; * 1 v v r 

Without dertdmgfnrtber withthese speculations, how¬ 
ever, it may he saidthat the results themselves *re stu¬ 
dent evidence of the antagonism between this method and 
those based on current physico-chemical doctrines. The 
main points to be noted about tfae vahies of the degree, of 
complexity given by Holmes are that (x) they appear to 
. ary from substance to substance by the factor k # bong 1, 
4 / 8 , or x 6; (2) they are represented by integral numbers ; 

3) the substances which aU others methods demonstrate to 
al^ph Ihq most associated of all. 

1 occurrence of Whole numbers as association 

;t * mi mailtem * ddiufte pwaning. in: a — ^ 


4M^uuH«vuuy» yi; ajuc>iu auucu 4 ayusattuvc, , 

;br of the actual moleculaf complexity, the behaviour! of 


.... . __ theory' .... % _ 

ft is most improbable that tCmperature has such ah effect. 
Holmes himself admits th« fTrans;^ 19x3,“Cili./ 2164), for; 
if the degree of complexity can be represented as a whole 
number in every One Of ' the twentyseven examples given, 
then it is highly improbable that either of the constituents 
of a liquid can have present within it molecules of two or 
rhore degrees of complexity, such as one must presume to 
exist on the consideration of the non-integral values de¬ 
rived by the' Ramsay an<i .Shields’ method and its numercas 
modifications, or Traube’s or Guye’s or any other ; method 
depending on the study of properties very varied jn cha¬ 
racter ; and the improbability is all the. greater when it is 
.remembered that Holmes’s numbers are derived from, , 
measurements mide at purely arbitrary temperatures at 
which the liquids are far from being at corresponding 
states.^ ^ ^ >; _ ^ 'gfc r ' V * 

iippeare !to' ihdepiwtdteflit ; dF J th&tiaturd 
component of thC mixttare^ for the. vjsdbe arrived dwis the 
. same; fat * example»'' When. ethylalcohol f ■ is'! mixed with - 
water, or with ethyl ether, methyl vodide^^w emdmo d?^ 
phide, results wholly at variance! froto tlk# ohta?nedi b 
freezing-point and 

ciiem V x^Sl" xxx-i iztfbii * 1 

igo8 r xclii.; 87 6 \ ’xt? 3 «r t&k $ Toxvms^Trans. , rQxx,i 

xc/r.„,$M. y**‘> •>.*' *■'; -“v 

;f The third point mentioned above is equally iroportantr 
Against the probability .that x-hexane, behzene. ahd 
carbon disulphide are associated In the - way Holme* 
believes* there Is much evidence from a consideration of 
"several properties.' It wcmld, for example, hot be easy to 
reconcile the great complemty of {CSajifi, of molecular/ 
iwetght^aOtWifb There - 

are, - however, more fundamental: objections.Consider 
the Substances ethyl ether, ethjd acetate, benzene, 
a-hexace/dsloroform, and carbon disulphide, all of which 
Holmes ccmsiders so complex; In the state of vapour 


possible xnolecular ^ formula, and if, thiaeforo, any 
tibn of complexity occxirs. It mpst he presumed io] frihp 
place when the yapoor condenscs. If; therefore, the; 
temperature of the mixture of liquid and vapour he raised 
towards the critical pomt^e&her the molecular complexity 
of the, liquid must decrease (which bn Holmes’s view a 
improbable, as shown above) or. that of' the vapour must: 
increase, tfhee liquid and vapour become.identical.atthe 
critical points Now when vapour land liquid^ are <4 
dUfermit de^ees of com|derhy t it ha* been ^^foundj^bbiie,; 
PMKMag^ 1892, [5], moriy., 5o3i/fbung,nnd 
Trme*) lxUi M U $1 ; Young, 




' Cmmi&G&L "Saws, 4 


Avwtfo£&;Mixiuresj>f BtkylAcitate and Water 


'■m. 


h M 


; compare Bamsay, Proc. Roy. Sac., i%|, T f 
Ivi. T 171) that the various critical relationships are kb 
normal. Water, the alcohols, and aceticacid, all oI which 
Holmes agrees are associated, are abnormalbut benzene, 

# hexane, ether, ethyl acetate, and alkyl iodides are not, 

and one may conclude that the complexity of the liquid 
and vapour undergoes little or no change. Similarly, it is 
possible from the. value of the surface tension of a liquid 
at the ordinaryfremperature (Ramsay and Shields, Trans., 
1993, **&•» 1089) or from the viscosity (Batschimki, ZtU. 
Phys. Chem. t 19x1, Ixxv., 665) to calculate with a fair 
degree of accuracy the critical temperatures of benzene, 
ether* ethyl iodide, ethyl acetate, and carbon disulphide, 
whereas with the unquestionably associated substances 
thisisqaitc an impossible matter, ’vV x ; V- V„ 

In concbssion, it may bfc po|ntbd;^njlt tfrat-• Holmes’s 
results, are deduced front solutions^ atid;frpt from, the puce. 
Iiquid 4t$elf, in whichcase, despite the trtTengtbofw^tioii 
used, there should 1 hie' at least sbme#^isur 4 clf; comparison 
beturedn h»s results add thosedetivbd fr^''#@aicfilg'hased:‘ 
on osmohc-^e^te determinatipn. Actually, resaltsoi 
******& hyifrocarbbde.aaft pfr: 

*^* L ^ 

vf * freezing-point and suadar 
from what has been said, that 
se$t, temperature has no effect 
of aifyndi pfbsitttflijfci* 

„ iV ,. r . . as! awo Hoffs^laws oj 

Kdudop^ tore untenable. If, on .the:; Pffrafc* hand,tbey are ■ 
unzve^'Hoh^ In the author’s 

optatoa, H c ^tisi^s numbers cannot representthe molecular 
c om pari ties^^b^eathcractualorrelative.*, 

• * A'd«rt«lfld ; diis^ jxfrfcmiwy 

accooutbas already appeared lfm*> 19x3* vox.,2f^ 

l ^ dad Carbonyl DeriwUiwes of Amlin*. 

ofExUrnallyCompensataA p-TflutmsHlphonyl 
ttfanfaeinto iisOptuelly Actiie Components." (Preliminary 
..|(dte}« - By Ghajo.es Btanlex Gibsoh, / ' - 

, jTn continuation of the work of Pope and Gibson {Trans., 
fljxfc, cif, 939), a comprehensive stereochemical study of 
derivatives of aniline and other amino-acids is being under¬ 
taken. *'•*. ■' ' / - , ' ,,i ■ 

The method of preparation of externally-compensated 
^-toluene8ulpbonyialanme has been conveniently-modified, ■ 
and . the compound has been resolved into its optically 
active components by the method of . Pope and Gibson 
{loc. cii.yt > >r ' ' \ . *' ' _V 1 ,V T r 

One equivalent of p-tolocneaalphonylalanme was treated 
in boiling aquequs solution with half an equivalent each, of 
stryd^ine and sodlnm hydroxide/aud after allowing the 
dear $oh*$Oh toreinmn, an:almast theoretical quantity of 
tfas pf 4 ^-htioenesulphoaylmlanine sepx« : 

Jjt!k ‘ from Very dilute alcohol, 

^ ia clusters of colourless needles, melting at 
Ti|kdieid remaining in the mother-Hquor ftom 
km of the Strychnine saitwas then isolated* 
treated noth the corresponding^ quantities of brucine 
Lsodnma hydrojdiiem Wamg water. After some time 
g good <ptaittityof the brucine salt of f-^toJqenesalpbonyi 
aknme separated. Th^ waS TCfrrystaffised from a large 
qtuatityof boiling water, and obtained in 'long colourless 
%mm* ttidfeug tot . ■>* [ , v ? 

, d-p- Totame su ^hmTlalanine^ ‘ ' ^ A '5. 

" CH^CH(COaHJ'NH^SO^ , ^HvCH3, ■ \,; ; 
wsaebtained in the usual manner from the strychnine salt, 
gad after ooe recrystallisation from aqueous akohol it was 

fu^^r at roiati^^vaa detenmued in 

akobdSc solution at25 a . .. ■, , s j . ’’y 

"ti’S&M*# pads Up to a 5 oc. and observed in a a-dcmV 
J»tKU«o -HhO; 37 * 

Inatimilar #ayl- 



from the brucine salt, and this was obtained pure after two 
recrystallisations from Aqueous alcohol. , It appeared in 
well-defined colourless' crystals, melting at 131—13a 0 , 
The melting-point of the . racemic compound is 138—139° 
(he. cii ,). Tb£ rotation of the Imvo-cqmponnd was deter¬ 
mined under the same conditions as the above 

0*5472 gave at, - 0*35°, [a]cr —7-6^°.. 

The completion of this and other investigatioos is being 
delayed so that the final observations may be made under 
better and more accurate conditions. , 

40, w The 4 A nootropic \ Mixtures of fttkylAeetQfe *nd 
Water*? JBy Kob^t TaborT-attby^ 

Wadedefn^il ^ -aaeofri^^m’btinreC^,^- _^. x> . , 

(wr mmimiun} boiHog-paint. „ Tbemixtnres of ethyl acetate 
and water ^3* <?».* l 79?) 

do not strmtly ialb under tins del^ r? ^ 4 ^ or, ^'The pofetp rdpre^ 
senting their cbmpdsfrson l^ oft"' k:P{x 'diagrfei 

are three—two for liquid phases and one for vapour phase. 
None qf these is « maximatn point; /that representing the 
! yapduf fof 'two corves. i^ds%|H^. 

poiilted oot inihe case,of tricthylamme and where ■ 
similar cnndttloiis prevail (Tran*-, 1967, xc!., 1959). It is 
not possible to comtroct the complete P/v curve iy * mole¬ 
cular fraction of water in vapour) from Merriman’s data, 
hut its correct form at 37-55° is shown in the accompanying 
figure. The right-hand branch cannot have the form 
assigned to it by Memraan, since pz**yP by dtfinition 
and pz is very oearly constant for the wa^er-vapoor in ocai- 
tact with its solutions in ethyl acetate at each of the tern- 
perabutfs investigated. t * 

; For a true azeotrope, -S o. In the case of ethyl 

<’ y' ■. dy 1 

* ' , - j - y - , 

acetate and water, ^z has two valncs for the vapoar in 

■' ' 1 « , 1 ay ,, , 1 .. ’ 1 . 

contact with mutually saturated solution*- At 37*55? 
these are given fry the two values of—", ■" . 


Jf* 




\ n*-y) . , . 

namely, , - ' t r-, . , *, - -- i .■ \,, ••• *. u ,y .. . 

470^^850, } 

0^31x0-769 0*331+0769 . 

UBmg Merriman’s data. > ; 

Theie is a ; hypothetical azeotrope in this case having 
the composition x ^y ,• 0*35 (approximately). This cannot 
be realised, since the liquid * separates , into two layers. 
The horizontal line m the figure indicates the composition 
at A and B oif the saturated liquid phases, and at C of 
Merriman’s so called M azeotrope.” Liquid and vapour 
cannot co-exist Under conditions indicated by points above 
the line ACB. For, suppose 'a solution were prepared 
having z> tfrat corresponding with ,the point A, for ex-, 
ample, xm o*i8i the vapour corresponding with this liquid 
wonld have a cpmppsititm between y 7*0*25* 

And .exert a pressure of ; about 205. dSOk ; T Sicfr-%' wtpomr^isi' 
saturated at About 194 mm., andwoQk 3 , therefore, undergo 
parthd condensation. Distillation would therefore'go on 
until two liquids, A and B, had formed. 

- The second (hypothetical) maximum at about x* o*8y 
does not indicate an azeotrope. It is tree that— 

1 ■' • dy .dx , dx 4 ,•.. . v 

are all zero. It is* however, not necessary that ^ .-C shall 
also be zero* and hence^ ’ 

v" ■ *- , y-X 


;dp 


does not ebange signs here, tdnce botb; dF and dy change 
signs. If the following forms of the equation deduced by 
Puhetn, Margcles> and J^tieHt are examined 




Preparation 0/ Dithiobenzoic Acid . 

r ' 1 aqueous solutions of ammonium salts on suitably inocu 

- i JA*. ■ JT ** I . J *_•_fiu - ixSSifr'tie S***..' 


AF jT- jrP * _ *-* p a nd , ^ x » ,-1P, lated experimentalfilters with, a-yjlw^Jp' identify inter- 

~dy y{t^>) an dfy Xr-y dy ,7' mediate products of oxidation an^dejtSntoifle the internal 

it is. seen that (?*} if vy* the a^azeo^me^ ^The fibers wereinacufated fronT actively nitrifying 

c ® rvcs / l l^ ve ?a»n2aormimma, tto.an azeotrope sewa £ Iters the organism being checked by the customary 
jewufed; {ii.),it dote not follow that because—. ^ . methods. 

e / ^ « d either — ^ o or y ~x. As a result of thewmk, it has beenfound that the 


' / dP 1 ' dP ^ o or y **.. As a result of the work, ii has been found that the 

/\ ’ c dy oxidation proceeds in a series of stages compatible with 

A, . . ftaaation has been the hypothesis that bacterial oxidation is attained by sue- 

On page tm {toe. at.) -Marshall seqwion hvdro«vl a tion of hvdroaen atoms and subseement 


misinterpreted; * represents the composition of the hqum. 
As Memman points out, x has two values (cottespanduig 



{ -Vk; 

VAPo<jR^»imSstJiixs of Ethyl Acetate and Water 

: ' W"“' : ’/‘.v'v'i’ 

with the two layers) in the caae considered , andnelther ot 
these is the same as > for the vapour.Marshall’s equation; 

J is;;ii|mherway of writing y ®*wbeo ^ * o, and since,, 

baa been shown ahove^, this r:r ci.r?«ar is octfnlfilled, 
the equadoh fe hoi applicable. The calculatMm carried 
oht iy Merriman is simp^ an application of J>aftan’s law 
of partialpaesstires. ?' ■% v^^V'V" v k • r 'r 7 ; i. 

{wqato indebted to toe CiehScal^'So&myfw permission 
-toreprodocetoeacq^ ” v , ; 'V' 


cessive bydroxylation of hydrogen atoms,, and subsequent 
elimination of water. „ 

Intermediate compounds were identified in hydroxyl- , 
amine salts and salts of hyponitrous and nitrous acids, and 
it was found that the loss* of nitrogen, which invariably ,.? 
takes place to a certain, extent on shah filters, is due la ; , > 4 . 
part to complex interactions between these vajrtGusinter- 
mediate compounds * and, as the relative concentration of ^ 
these compounds is determined bythe degree of station 
of the filter, this hypothesis is ih correlation withtoevoh^f^;: 
served di^erence in the loss of nitrogen between a pered- 1 
ating 1 filter and a contact bed. . / 
u ' The hydroxylamme was identified by the sodiurh ? 
nitroprufemde reaction, and estimated hy titratfon : hfith 
iodine solution in presence pf sbdiuin hydrogen carbonate, 
and therhyponitrous acid was detected by. the formation of, - ; 
the insoluble silver salt ; the nitrous and: nitric acids were 
determined by the customary methods employed in water 
;analy8ts;V„ '>■. r ’■ 

; 43, &-Tnmethyl CobaU&yitmde.” By ERNAkD 

GBOaohifuSrniU^IfAaTbEy. 1 ,v v .'-, ? 

Silver cobalticyanide and methyl iodide react at a tem- 
perature oits^out 45° to form silver iodide and two isomeric , 
trimethyl cobalticyanides, together with some decomposi¬ 
tion products.: The two isoracrides differ both in physicar ,, 
and chemical proparties. One of them, which it is prO- 
posed to caU the a-compound, is less soluble, than its 
isomer idem water tmd the lower alcohols. It ctystaUises 
frmn hot water'in very fine hair-Jike fibres someudiat 
resembling glass-wool. . 4 \ '■* ' /J •, 1J ‘ 

forx^s douWe salts with silver cobalticyanide and with 


By FASCHAtf 

andsdka^tntfa Pto&s XQTi.wm. 




* amimss). 

toww ^p^tore^ ha# 

a fiAeuL studied. hafe Ijoiptthat urkh Wiitable p*qv i 
on^oiiS pure amine nitrites sire Obtained by the combina- 
tion of Iomrj^ stffuHons of free nitrous acid with toe 
amine*. In tins way, 1 ; ammomum, metoylammcwium, 
dSetoylammonimn, trimcthylammpainm,benaylaminomftm, 
and piperidimum nitrites have* been obtained. 

M Tty Mechanism of Notification * l (Fmhmtnaxy 
-j§y' fesaraar Moore Mumfoe&. /' - . , J '' ^ ■’ - , 


The jS-yariety crystallises in minute heedles from any of v *' 
the above solvents.. It also forms double saUa^ith silver " 
cobalticyanideand silver nitrate respectivelyi buttjfdiffecent * 
composition hom the corresponding a-compotmds. > r .*\i 

The ^Qif»iaba l] 

ucidj ^^is'CSaH, ^ benemdenyde ' 

A solutiongems.:t^bemsaldehyde^In 3^00^ of "? 
alcohol andhrjo ce. pf ammonia fB 0*880) is mixed with 
powdered ^aulphurand then; sato- 

J*te 4 with at .the ordinary tem- " 

pwrawre % ,andvtoa*^ l}; ^ai frequent ahaMng, oh the 

.•WNfi.itte ' m <■■ 

of a«^By;le hdth % . Jo appreihid^i pred^t^e ■" 


add f^c®a t - the. ; as 5 di 6 Ad-The substance is readfiy 
obtained as > purj^ Oil by bteaffng toe concentrated 
: eto«bl wito ■ 

#k**ok* By Bihan Bihart1>bv, -v •*«. 

toe 






is obtained in a 70-^75 pec cent yield. It crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in clusters pi hard colourless neediest 
melting at 237 0 . On boiling it for several hoars with 
excels of 30 per cent alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
crystals of the sodium salt of «-napbtbacocssar|(ic w< 
slowly separate oat, which, on, acidification, Is coovesrtei 
into the free a-methyl a naphthahucan-i'carboxylic acid, 
prepared by Hantzsch and Pfeiffer xnc.,1303) 

It melte at 3548°, about 6? Ingher thaa that mven by 
Hautescb and Pfeiffer*; /> 

4' 'CrpaoV condenses, with Methyti chlorpacefcoacetate to 
give an almost quantitative yield of $4hkrd-4ij dim thy l 
cotwaritir CuHgOaCl, crystallising front alcohol ioloog 
needlesineking at 135*. £Oh fa^ trig with alcoholic potas* 


It from the product of 
***** ^ 

' 4 frn colourless 
needles melting at 3 t^l Wling alcoholic potassium by- 
droxide converts it into 2 :4-dtraethylccsimarUic acid 
prepared by Hantzsoh and Lang (Bar., x88& xwu, 1299). 

- #-4-Xylenol under thesatne treatment gives an 80 per cent 
yWd m « : 7 trimthyk<Mmm fi C u U I1 0^h 

crystallising froOT alcohol in needles mefring at ryo 0 . It 
\ is converted by akoholic pdtasBrom hydroxide into 2 f 4*5* 
trimethylonmayilk 1*id t C^aHxaOj, erystadliamg.firom ethyl, 
acetate m colourless needles racltbigat 249 0 . On distilling 
the acid wkh excefe of dry lime, tho corresponding hi- 

over as an oil, which 
solidifies on cooling ia ice; it crystallises from acetone in 
) snowy Hakes melting at 39-^40*. - 
; . Phlocogkicinol gives a good yield of ycklorp^ : 7^#- 
hydroxy^ - metkyUaumann, CioHyO^Ci, crystallising in 
yellow needles melting at 308°. The dimethyl ether, 
Ci3Hii0 4 Cl * forms aggregates of short needles melting at 
Kjn&r- TM&dmeetyl derivative, Cx^HixOsCl, forms needles 
melting at 154% and the dibtnsoyl derivative, C^H^OsC!, 
crystallises in rhombic plates melting at 186 0 . 

Hydroxyquinol gives a rather poor yield of 3-cklorQ- 
6; 7 dihydroxy •ymtihyieoumariny CjqH^CI, crystallising 
in nearly colourless needles, and melting at 259—260^. 
The diec*tyt (C^BUrOtfC^ and^e 
derivatives^^ 

, A0^^ Pf^pk0ric Oxide oh DihenzyU 

HpBS»T ; Cv«^pUTrts.-'''‘ v ', 

iAs ^^d^mdone may beprepared by the intramolecular 

'^S^ZS^SStiS^!S(CUX& 

acid might be converted into a compound of the coratita. 

• yAvxm^t to- if**. 

In the isetetiaitcf f»w piodstts^aeit^ ■* *43° anS^S® 
respectively. The. imfcstigation of tfae^ie' compounds and 
of that derivatives was Just on the point of completion 
(las| JMy) wben further experiments wore rendered supe 
SttflOB-by the publicatioft of a paper by Lenchs, Wntke, 
and Gtaseler .(Ber*, 1913* xlvi., 2200). The -results of 
these" investigators* who, however, empfeyed thionyl 
chloride, and the facts established fay the author, showed 
-.that the'<k®sp«»ind;meldhgat 145° was theO-dibenayl- 
, aootyiderivatnre of i hydrcn9-2-be ijyi%oerand tl« com- 
, poundraeUaagat dH»ni^ac^ ihydrtde. ; . 


47. (t The Relation between the 4 bsorftio* Sfactra of' 
Adds and their Salis* , Part II. By Robert Wright. 

The examination of a number of acids and salts, with 
reference to their light absorbing power, seems to point to 
the following conclusions—(ij The absorption spectra of 
strong acids are identical with those of their sodium salts; 
(2) moderately strong acids, such as acetic, &c.» axe mote 
absorbent than their sodium salts, hut the difference ^ be¬ 
tween the spectrum Of an acid and its salt diminishes with 
the weaker homologues;, {3) very feeble acids, such as 
hydrogen sulphide or arsenious acid, are less absorptive, 
.than their salts. The generalisations given do not,, of 
Course, apply to those cam where the acid and salt are of 
different:structure* - ;■ ; . 
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The Chemistry vj the R&foeUmtkis. Fart If. irk# Radio- 
. elements «*d the Pmodk tc^c By FREOKRiCK SoWY 
li r F-R.S-;Khw yorfe;- Bombay,' ,und ;€Slcuttu t -; 

LpwgmhiMi,;Gme^v'aiid Co.; .. ;/ 'T' * r j, J' u 

THis very important and interesting monograph deals with „ 
recent advances in out knowledge of the chemistry of the 
radio-elements, and their bearing .upon theories of chemistry 
in general, and in particular upon the Periodic Law. It 
has been conclusively established that the method of , 
treatmg the radio-elements as the analogues of known 
elements, with which they are chemicaliy identical, is 
general, and moreover it has been proved to he generally 
uoe that an a-ray change means a shifting of. the. element 
two places to the left in the Periodic Table, while a j 3 -ray 
change means the shifting of tfae element one place to the, 
right. Thus a definite relation has heed proved to ewst 
between the* seijoeoce eff radio-active Changes and .the 
chemical character of the products. The author has sug¬ 
gested the word “isotopes ” “isotopic * for all dements 
which occupy die ssme place in the Periodic Tabfe and 
are chemically noo-separable, and the monograph contains 
a diagram showing the three disiategratioa series arranged 
across the Periodic Table, and the positions of the isotopic 
elements. The author condders that it has been abun¬ 
dantly provedthatcbemicalpcopertiesalone, inthe absence 
of .any Other evidence, are very insufficient criteria on whicb 
to judge the homogeneity oi any material, and he regards 
the atomic weight of an element as a mean rather than a 
natural constant. The discussion of the nature of. the 
end-products of the three series and their relation to 
ordinary lead is exceedingly interesting; aud it is shown 
that chemical science has now actually discovered the 
way to approach the solution of the problem of the 
alchemist, for either the expulsion of one o-particte frora 
t ha ll iu m , or one a* and one 3-partfcle-from mercury, would 
give a product which would be isotopic with gold. The 
monograph Is a highly important contriburion to our know¬ 
ledge of the .chemistry of the radio-elements, and should 
be carefully studied by all who are fefeiltjed in modern 
rehearehmt u'^'ihe'm^ie n of ',y\ 

The Nature of Bnsyme Action. By W. M. Bayuss, M.A., 
r r 0 -Sc* 4 P.R.S. Third Edition.. London, New York. 

Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co* 
\ y ' ,J T 1 ' t *."* 

Thr general properties or eitsyines and methods, ot pre¬ 
paring and investigating them are exhaustively discussed 
m this book, the thirds edition.of which has undergone 
extensive revision arid amplification. ; Some chapters, for 
instaoce those on Reversibility and on the Combination 
between Enzyme and Substrate, and also the section m 
Anti-enzyines, have been, almost entirely re-wrhten, iand 
recent discoveries in these regions are fully described. 
Many important adi$t&ms have been made to the biblio¬ 
graphy which is a valuafato feature of the monograph. 








m Obiefvefi Handbook Publishedby fcho Authority of 
the ^letewotogical Committee. Annual Edition. 1913. 
This handbook will be found quite invaluable by those 
who ace interested in taking meteorological observations. 
It contains directions for the use of all the common types 
of instruments, and also discusses non-instrumental obser- 
wtijiaiis, giving illustrations of cloud forms and. tables of 
the Beaufort notation and international symbols. All the 
tables necessary for the conversion from British to Con¬ 
tinental units and nice vend are included, with specimens 
of returns from normal climatological stations. 

Die Industrie der Cy&tverbindungen, (H The Industry of 
the Cyaacmi Compounds ”). By Be* Hippolyt 
*V ffnd Sohn, 

Tbs debaand fm cyan^nderivatiyea has risen enormously 
in recent yetes, aid the up hf wocetes for pre- 

patNgthemoda largeacale has ehgdgedthe .attention of: 
many scmntific*men. This monograph gives* clear sph- 

S o! the development of the industry and its present 
^ It;H divided into three ps«ts* ;Thrr %stdeSls 
with the scientific aspects.of the subject, and de»cribes in 

• jchScallyfotthe 

premration of cyanogen compounds arc discussed, in-, 
chiding method based upon the utilisation of animal 
products and the prodoctsof distillation and methods in 
wbkh the atmosphere is used as the source of; nitrogen. 
The economical aspects of the different processes are con¬ 
sidered, and statistics of cost, &c M are freeiy quoted. In 
the third section on the analysis of cyanogen compounds 
the methods of testing tbe raw material and end-products 
which are adaptedfor technical purports are fully described. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 


Meetingsfot'ke Week. _ 


pyridine by ZrCl 4 {« lying between 2 and 4) shows 
that no compounds exist between ZrC^aCsIijjN and 


Kot».-~AU .degree* of tampefatrure are .Centigrade ualesa otherwiae 

«- ^ ’ J ' j ^: *, 1 “"1 > •' '! 

Comfites Rmdus Hebdomadaires des Seances dt V Academe 
. m Sciences. Vo!, clyiii., No. a{ January ia, 1914. ; 

' of Afsenic.—R. Gonban.--In order to 

dfec ermtn e ebe mtldng-pmnt of . arsenic the author intro¬ 
duce freshly subUmed arsenic into a quarteftask'provided 
with akmg niixowneckand filled withaninert gas. The 
closed end of a quarts tube, intended &r the therm q lectl > 
couple, was pusfaed downto the bottom iff the: flask. 
Round the Upper half <jf the tteck a lead coil was placed, 
and '%■ rapidcterqiftotca^«ahf¥,wak passed ^ 

Tw flash was tbeasopk.as faff as half-way up the neck, ' 
intodey saad in a graphite^iecible, andthe 'whole^pis 
heated Slowly in a Koessier gas-furnace. The arsecic 
vapours formed as soon as the heating began drove ootthe 
inert g^s« and .were ^oodoosed JU ihe- eootedjneck, thus 
forming an effect ttepper... The thmmbteeter rose 

Stea% te fl^ which jff appai^y'tlfom^ of 

•****-- tension 

Jf^heating^ con- 


Pyrfdisie.—~Ed. Cfcaavenet.— Matters has' alr ead y de--' 
a cam.p«fi 046 f;hbtm)ium cfcloridff and pyrMiue of *, 
6amMaZr^;aG5ir^^ Zirconium chioriaeis wry soluble 
iff jppdiue,. and oh slow evaporation of the solution 
prismatic crystals are deputed, They have ah appre¬ 
ciable taBsioi» of dissodahon at 'the m&mt 
had often partially decompose when attempte are znade to 
Mate tbmnV The compomtioh of the product generally 
** betweenadd •&&#&&&* %he 
Mimtefltent Of the bait fixation of n motecule* of 


ZrCl^^CjHjN. Water decomposes this product;setting 
free zirconium hydrate. The decomposition of 
ZrCl^C^N, which begins at the ordinary” temperature, 
takes place more rapidly at 50°, or in vacuo at 15 0 . The 
loss of weight ceases when the composition of, the substance 
corresponds to ZrCl 4 .2C5H 5 N.” 

” •? ' , ■ ■ '• 

AtUdella Real* Accadmia dei Lined* 

VoL xxih pi.] r No. ii,, 1913. ; 

* Preparation of Potassium Fluomanganite.— I,.' 
BeHucci.—To prepare potassium fluomariganitefinely 
powdered potassium permanganate is warmed in hydro- 
fluoric acid contaming potassium fluoride; andafter allowing 
to cool sulphuric ether is added drop by drop. ,- When all 
-the permanganate has: dissolved the whole is allowed to 
stand, when a copious yellow, precipitate, fortes, and- may, 
be separated by decantation. The fluomanganite . may be 
purified by re-crystftltfsfttioii irom 40 per cent hydrofluoric 
acid. , ..j' ! 


:■ V • MISCELLANEOUS. , 

Koyal Institution.—A General Meeting of the Members 
of the Royal Institution was held on the' and mat. ; Sir 
James Crichton Browne, Treasurer and Vice:Pxesidchtt in 
the Chair. Sh James Key Caird, Bart., Dr. Thomas W , 
Dewar, Prof, Frederick G, Donnan, Dr, A. Hair, Mrs 
Eric Hambro, Mr. C, E. Hearson, Mr. J. Gregory Jones,, 
Mr. J. E. Kingsbury, Captain C. Motley Knight, Dr, 
Vincent W. Low, Mrs. Penrose-Thackweil, and Prof. 
W. J, Pope were, elected Members. . -;, ,V - 

Compounds of Monovalent Nickel.-I. Beliucci and 
R. Corelli ,-^-When nickel cyanide of formula NiCy+Ka, 
containing divalent nickel, is reduced in alkaline aqueous 
solution by nascent hydrogen (using excess, of potassium 
amalgam},a mrwem less intfeosered coloration 1 $ produced, 
owing-to ttie formation of the cyanidej. NiCyjKa, con¬ 
taining monovalent nickel. Thialatter is analogous to the 
coppte saltj CuCy^Kai . Thjt; of :NiQy«Ke' 

riot precipitated by the addition of atemomum sulphide.^ 
AiH della Rede Accadmia dd xxli. r Nte 10. 
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MAGNETIC SUSCEPTIBILITIES OF -THE 
ELEMENTS. 77 

'■ \ By F. H, LORlNG;. //'V 

The magnetic susceptibilitiesof the pare elementsare of 
scientific interest, and since these ere rarely given in a 

. - ‘“teOf 

eittJ 

■ ---"-«... ---' ' AS -}JJ-' 

is here made topreteritth^ Orderly and possibly 

instructive form. A brief roentionof the magnetic 
principles Involved will be given first; r -- V - V 

i*Lm. " • 1 /.t. , i _■, J •' ; ; l;.^ r 

__ _ __y ^ iaa rotoderivedfrom the 

avsfteer finesof force, B, per anit cross- 

* in the ten. for example (say, per sqfiare 
mamathx^t divided by H,tbe number of magnetic foies of 
ft&Oe fhrifc yrdtJld bede veloped in the same unit area of air, 
or empty space, the magnetising force being tbesaroein 
each ease; ' -That is to say; a coil carrying a given current 
for; to be more precise; of given ampere tens) will pro- 
4 ope more magneticTinesoI force in the Iron within it 
tbon in the air or empty apace when the iron is removed, 
and this ratio,' whsteverit may happen to be, is termed 
t^firmea^ty, Of cowse, tests Tin "proof, of this 
relation have been madeunder suitable conditions which 
neod opt be detaUed bere. 

The pe meabllky varies with the Quality, state, history, 
Ac.g of the kon, as to whether it is soft, bard, &c. The 
magnetising force, H, coincides with the* magnetic lines 
producible m the air orempty space, and these descriptive, 
terms axe exchangeable, as space or air free from magnetic 


being taken as unify T In other words, the number Of 
magnetic lines of force in free space or air numericaUy 
represents the magnetising force. (The expression 41 mag? 
rustic lines of force” is supposed by soine toj have a 
physical meaning, as If the magnetism actually extended 
in thread-like lines* On the other hand, others regard this 
term as too descriptive, and they say that it should only be 
accepted as conventional, arid that no such liar conception 
should be entertained* However, rite picturesque term is 
preferable, bat the possibility, or even probability, that it 
is merely a conventkmal device should be kept in raind.lt 
Is trim that ride conception implies direction and - the 
ounabeepf Jinesindicate strength^m that the expression is 
■tytm foorderi. ■■ 

. Jfclfc Tajtes;(!.} t^ese. variables may be 

■ 7 Tmstable it copied from “ C. ,CL S; System of 
traits,* *891, $1/148, by J. D. Everett^ the figures being 
based upon, tee measurements of Ewing add Bid well on 
{rite, which may be taken as fairly characteristic. 

In this table the term * is given, wbiehis the magnetic 
susceptibility. Iron, cobalt, and nickel have a high 
susceptibility which passes through a- wide range of 
magnitude; as comparedwith all other elements* {see 
Table L), k befog particularly , variable in^ highly 
magnetic (ferromagnetic^ metals, such as. iron. The 
susceptibility is also a ratio, like the permeability, being 
the ratio of the intensify of the induced magnetism (I) to 
tee magnetising force* (H); the relation may be expressed’ 

'rirosr-. : -■ 7' * \ \ . ' v J - ' ' " .7 * 11 . 

,* I/BE ( 2 ). 


. * There are some rare elements which have not been thoroughly 
saveefigated In tee pore state (see bekw)/ 'ti 


1 Table I. ■-/' - , 

, H. ' t ■ "'kl, . B. i* ■#£.-> * ' 

Magnetising Magaetisa- Susceptibility.' Induction. Permeability. 


force. 


turn. 


0*3 

"3 

io , 

■■ 4* 

128 


32 

7^3 

413 

- 299 

2-2 

117 

53 

, 1460 

670. 

3*5 

574 


7230 

2670 

4*9 

917 

187 

X1540 

2350 

*•1 

X07S 

I6i 

X3520 

2020 

10*2 

«73 

: 115 

14840 

*4 50 

22*3 

*349 

5h 

15710 

705 


78 a 
rizoS-O 
Sts* 


*33 7 
.-*45* 
^530 


*7 

Ip - 


16900 
., ;lS5pO 
xgBoo ' 


215 

'-'•.mr 

;,/3 \y' 


-;24500*10'^"ij 56 o/ ; : r/>p*^";■;/'45360 ^ 

-7 .7 ‘y 7 


. The term I ff first glfofoe jMmms: unnecestery, as it is * 
already seed |liat tee magnetising force (H) gives rise to 
so many lines per sqaare em. (B) in the metaldr Substance, 
according to its penneability ()u). rBy a somewhat artificial 
procedure,, the induction B may, however, be divided into 
twotforaponents, on* being the magnetic lines of force due 
to the magnetising force H, as produced in empty space or 
air, and the other due to the magnetic tines of force which 
are induced or called into existence, or influenced, sa to 
speak, by the peculiarity of tee substance acted upon by tee 
magnetising force; whether, for example, it be petra , 
magnetic like iron, or diamagnetic like bismuth; therefore, 
calling the intensity of magnetisation dee to, .or induced 
through, the agency of the substance, I, and the lines 
of magnetic force that would, be produced in air or empty 
space H, which becomes tee magnetising force, the fob 
lowing equation represents tee union of these two factors;— 

; ' . *7 ■-» "• ,* r ’ '-•' * f 3 )* - 

(This equation is truly algebraic> since it bolds good if the - 
signs change; see below. The q-r. term, or multiplier, 
arises from the otd conception of +x lines emanating from 
a sphere of unit radius ( xrunit pole), and appears in these 
calculations of the magnetic circuit). 

It is therefore apparent that if the substances exercise 
variable positive aim negative modifying ipfidences, the 
magnetic susceptibility of any partlcufar substance may be 
defined , by the ratio of H to t as shown by Equation 2, 
and this ratio, moreover, may be positive or negative, 
according to the inherent nature or characteristic of tee 
material (see Tables I L and IIL) 

, Having established the fundamental relations, ’it is 
obvious.that different formulae maybe constructed thus:— 
It was shown that— ' H : ' : 

■"7 : 7 ' B~ 4 tI+H, ' 

and by definition of *,— 

. ; I-feEL; 

hence— \ ; ^ ^ . , 

Uwkf ifllt f: ^ 

whilst— *' " ■ V ’ ; 'V-'. /' -- 

\ ^-' 7 77 11 '• ■' v ’ 7 ;777; 7 v 7 - 777 ' * 

therefore—^' . ’ \ ■ 

4ri ft J 

and'— , " ' ** 

' :r '- k^^l r 7 ' 

* , t -: ' 4 * : 7 , .. 

which are all well-known expressions, (see Ewing, 
"Magnetic Induction’'m Iron and other Metals^ 3rd 
Edition, rpro, pp. ra and f8). : , , ^ , .7 1 

While the permeability of air ts taken as i. and its 
susceptibility as zero, When studying the permeahility and 
susceptihitity of highly magnetic substances such as iron, 
cobalt, &c M mr, as a matter of fact, is very feebly 
magnetic, and for an absolute comparison (or correction) 
a vacuum may be taken, which^ is absolute unity in one 
case and sbsofute zero in rise otherl The following values 
by volume (k 9 x i©S) maybe of interest in this connection; — 
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He '• , ' t • • * « .» 

Co, « ■ >’■*• •« *•’ 

N't *•'.,** 1 • ■'*? 

, O 2 , •* »• •» •* 

■ Mn ' .. .. .* 

jpii. «• •• • * 

Ct • .* - * * ’ - #■* *« *•' 

Ti‘ .. .■* *. 

Rb .. ... - 

/ -,V* .. 

j-V.* VjNk -;::. * 5 *; 

„, Bt »'■ ! > « 1 »'• _• ■ 

Tft ■ •*7 •• **./ • * ** 

Be *4 * * ' * * •. . ■* 

?' **'*■* »* '»* •* 

Mg(cryst.) 

Na .. .. .. .. 

l - j"/ ' 'K;* • m 

' • \iiil f *• f ,''V« .viV,’, ».' 

■ / Vw ir _> 

Oft ’ 1 V ’4 a^ . *», 

»• 'V; 

7 Sa m,"m i*> 

Si (seeTable III*)*- *> 
N 2 (atmospheric pressure) 


Table II ;—Paramagnetic Elements, 

Positive susceptibilities for unit mass, given in 
rcSx A m values 4 , being the susceptibility, 

which may be calculated by multiplying 
these values by to - o. 

+31,170,000 («) wrought iron. 

+1,842,000 (3) cast cobalt.. 

+2,003,000 (c) annealed nickel rod. 

+436 at -259 0 (solid) 

+ 20 „ iooo° (+11 at 18°) 

+5’ 8 n 18 0 (+2 at xxoo 8 ) 

+4* 2 »i iioo 0 (+37 at *8°) 

+3*5 if iioo° (+ 3 f i at x8°) 

+*'9 » 1150° (+i*rat i8°J 

, f . r , +t -8 „ ixoo® (+1*5 at 18 0 ) 

+**3 « 18 0 

+^1 M *8° (+07 at xooq 0 ) 

, ■ - + 0*93 *8° (+o*8 at Soc^ 

. ; r "+?'79 15* - 

+0-65 „ x8° (+0*5 at tooo^) 

+ 0*57 »» 20 0 (+0*55 at I8°) 

+0*51 „ 18* 

+o*4P ’ , x$-^x8o° 

! ■, * ■ +0*38 .. - • 1 \ ■' ' r - 1 *- , ^ 

u , +0*33 w 18—1100° 

+o *3 „» : - Jiao ? (+0*15 at iS 9 ) 

\ +0*3 n 400° (+0*18 at x8°) 

. . ' »' > +0*04 „ s l8— 1 X 00 ° , "« ■ 

- " ‘V ;+q*04 „ *8° , : 

+ 0 *^ » ,18-^240° 

u +d*ox „ i6° (cryst.) (St. MeyerJ 


Corresponding values for unit, 
volume, icPxk v , 


+324 at -182 0 
+5° to +60 

+ 13 

+ 2^ to +29 
+ *7 to +i *9 


+ 4*9 


+o *35 

+o*oox at x6° . 

greater susceptibilities 
racketed values show 


. Bxplasuttary Note, _ ^ __ 

(not singic atoms). Values marked n, b, c are fairly characteristic,:and show the’’enormL™ 
of these elemental substances unto conditions of practically the highest susceptibility. The 
lower values for the temperatures (°C.) specified. ~ 


Table HL*-i)iamagneUc EUmmts* \ l ,i 



Negative susceptibilities for unit masa, given in io6 x ft m values ; 
pm hehsfil the susceptibility, which put be cakulated by t, 
multiplying these values by ^ ’” 6 * " 7 , ^ 


Corresponding values for uni t. 
, volume, i&xk r \ 
A is atmoepheric pressure. 


at t8*+xooo^ . s 1 .; - 1 ■ 

a i8° (Honda). (Sec Table II.V 
n 58^330® 

^ i8(-o*ioata$o°} 
r8--io6o Q 

n iw* (^0*15 at 700P) 
tt x8^25o° ;/ \ / # 1, 

„ 1100° (-0*19 at 18 0 ) ^ 

„ r8—200° /, ’ < '- t ‘ 

» jS° .. ■; 

1* 18--446 0 

» i8° (—0-3 at 1150°) 

„ 18—300° •' 

„ 48 >- 5 eoP 

„ 1100° (-071 at 18°) 

,i8? 

*18? ., , . , ;• 

t»t8° (- o, 04 at 373—405°) 

„ i8° (-1-5 at 1150°} 


Quincke. 


1 —0:002 at o° 'Ml)', .. ^I 1 

+0*008* at i6° (AJ» - 0*005f at X5° (A) f 

—o*66 to -pW ' it i , 

k -!• . 

— O70 IQ —,1*0 * r. * /' J : ‘ 

"- 37 ;v- 

—:2*6'at'X9 a 

7-17 aiitf* 1 

- 0*50 (red selenium) (- X 3 melted) 

-^2*x mi r- r6 (-0*6 at x8°) 

-1*4! at * 9 & ~ 

—077 to - 0*9 


- r$ at melting-point 

-^6 to -3*8 

-ibat -18a® (-14 at 15 0 ) 

-Sat 18® 

' ; " ■■ . f 


' vjB.foWfA** ^Explanatojr N«#e fidcwTaWe IL » PP liM4o thto taWe. In both tables, arbere bo tempttatnrWate 
Sfe “ E ?*L b £, a f t Qn “ a that no appreciable variation feom laboratory teaperatnres occonred. The^bSsted‘ 
A* m Table II*, are principally m highest ones given in the Landolt-B ftr «« # ' ; " «*>«•»" 




Constitution of Hydrates. 



■ H* at atmoa. pressure W —0*005, at 40 afcmos. « 0*000 

N* ^ n ~ +0*001, „ „ « + 0*04 

, Oa >9. w ‘ 4*0*1,29, ,9 ,, " +6*2 

Air » „ » +0*032, „ „ -* +13 

Temperature in each case except first one, 16 0 C. {see 
Table III). Water at 20° C, ** -0*75. 

Referring to Table III., it will be seen that no element 
' has been discovered which has a negative susceptibility 
sufficiently high to make the permeability (4x6 41} nega¬ 
tive- A paramagnetic substance has a permeability greater 
than r, and a positive susceptibility. A diamagnetic sab* 
stance has a permeability less than unity or empty space, 
and a negative susceptibility. No known substance is 
more than slightly diamagnetic, iismtrtbhajwng^a oegatiypr 
yolnme snsceptibility of —r 6 x Jo^-® ? and a corresponding 
permeability only slightly below 1* namely, 0*9998. 

' Tables II- and III. are aelf-explanatory. values, 

except a, 6, and c, are taken from the/ c Landolt-Rornsteiis 
Physical Tables,” igrai p- 1241. While a selection in 
each case of practically the highest value ^ven^ fa-the 
. Landolt- B&rnstein table is.»made, higher, ^values? are 
fa jifamc^cafemMiuh^ - conditions >f 

^/maamfaHn sesoeptibiltty. Practically all the mass values 
< of tfee fapAAtyfaUguetfc efamentaare those by Honda, the 
ffafasirengtfc being 1 tr 5 kilogans*. The usual ferromagnetic 
, me a s u re m en t s arehy robm*, bat since the specific gravity of 
#tifatamgfa of a nnit volume of the substance 
ogm ^pitedf 1 the sn Wff ptibilftMig may be converted Into mas s 
values by ffividmg the volume values bp by the density of 
the element **km< The suffixes are not always used, as 
it is understood from the context which magnitude is 
intended. The volume values in the tables may not he 
exactly :coov«rtlWe ioto tiie mass values given, as the 
figures relate to distinct^experiments of 
differentexperimentere. ; ’i'.-,'" ' ;l "• t 

Recent work by K: Hide {Ann. Pkytik ., 19x3, xli., 
829—853) points to higher valuesfoc manganese and 
, chromium than shown in Table II., especially under 
altered physical conditions, the former element having a 
J susceptibility k « $8*3X 10-®, the field strength being 
> repo lines per square centimetre. At a lower field strength 
^ a higher value is probable. Powdered manganese sub* 
jected to a field of double this strength gave k m 66*5 x 10 ~® 
^{coarsest powder) to 156 x to-® (finest powder). Chromium 
*m a compact or massive state with a field strength of 
1000 lines per square centimetre gave *~3g*3X 10- 6 , and 
in a powdered state with a field strength two times greater 
gave *9-33*4 to 65*4x10-**® for coarse and fine powders 
respectively. 

, / . (To be continued). 



, ; CONSTiTCTlON OF HYDRATES. 

; :V, , LWy ^ ' 

^ MacraoMRowN, S v< 

M*&* papers on the behaviour and properties of salts 
; containing water of hydration have appeared in various 

joumafe, but no explanation of the way in which the water 

< ts mmbimA m the molecule has yet, so iax as the author 
; Is Sware* been generally accepted- The following theory, 
depending onthe variability of valence, seems to be' con- 
1 dstent with the facts:— ; i. 

./jCupric sulphate is usually taken, to,illustrate the dif* 
V ferent hydrates which a fait may form- . It forms three 
.hydrates, viad; tiie mono-, tri-, and pentahydrates c—r-7 
CnSO 4 ^iCnS 04 *Ha 0 ^ciK 3 uSO 4 * 3 Ha 0 =?^CuSO 4 . 5 Hxp. 

The water in this monohydrate is strikingly different 
; from the other four molecules of water, inasmuch at it is 
set free at a temperature of not much below 200®. This 
'fact tends to show that tins molecule of H *0 is m entirely 
different function from the other four. 


Of the remaining four molecules they are combined in 
two different ways; two of the molecules of water are. 

combined similarly; the other two are also combined 
similarly, but in such a manner that they are more strongly 
attached than the other two. If these four molecules 
were all . combined m the same manner the formation of 
CUSO4.3H2O would doubtless be impossible, for all the 
four molecules, would be liberated together, thus:— 

OaSO/ ^CuSOt HaO CnSO^.sHjO ; 

or else they could be set free individually, and a series of 
hydrates containing five, four, three, two, and one mole¬ 
cules of water respectively would be .formed* - As hydrates, 
of CuSO^ontainingtwo or four molecules of water are r 
unknown, the molecules must be connected as explained - 
’above. ■ '? •' * - ’ ,\J V y■-/ *- ; 'r ‘' ' 

Two constitutional formulse have been suggested by tfae , 
.Writer,..-.'y'-v •/*' : £\\: 

1 ;'. f '* H* H*' ” ' r ' / 


',Vj, . - ■ [ yOH > 0—^*0 


Ha Ha 


Ha -Ha 


0—0 v i y 0 v y OH 

^ £ Uo> !<0>t w - 


Ha Ha 


The dotted line in each case dividing anion from cation. 
In (x) the anion is extremely complex: There are other 
objections to this formula which will he gone Into more 
thoroughly in a future communication. . 

Formula (2) shows the anion and cation more, evenly 
balanced. It might be objected to on the grounds that the 
existence of tetrayalent copper is somewhat doubtful. 
The writer does not think this objection can hold, because 
the greater number of the elements are known to form 
compounds in which their valency varies by multiples of 
two. Some elements form compounds fa which their; 
valency differs by only one., V 
If the second formula illustrates the constitution of 
cupric sulphate pentahydrate we should be able to obufa 
compounds possessing the constitution— 
iCuWx.Ry} SO4.H2O,' 

where Wx represents number of molecules of unsubstituted 
0He groups, Ry the number of groups substituted by R, 
and xr+y«4. Compounds of this constitution may be 
readily prepared in the laboratory; the best known is prob¬ 
ably tetramroinecupric sulphate, [Co(N H 3)4 ]S 0 4 . H^O, or— 
: H s '"Hs 


V ■ ■ - : N—-N: 

,4—N 



Hj. H 3 • -I .. 

. Part II. of this article will deal with the chemical 
behaviour of hydrates, viewed from the, standpoint of the 
theory outlined above. 

n, Kent Cardeu, ESlhig, Loadoa. W, f 


Literary Intelligence,—-Messrs. J. and A. Churchill 
have much pleasure in announcing the two followii^ new 
works:—“ Molecular Physics,” by J. K. Crowtiier, M.A. f 
Demonstrator in Physics, Cavendish Laboratory, Cam¬ 
bridge ; with 29 illustrations. M The Synthetic Use of the 
Metals, m Organic Chemistry,” by A, J. Hale, B.Sc.» 
Demonstrator,XCity and Guilds of London Institute, 
Technical College, Finsbury. 






> V automatic gas generator. 

By ROBERT W, CURTIS. , 

The; form of generator shown in the cat may be put 
together in,a few minutes from ordinary materials at hand 
ra any laboratory, and has a number of advantages, as 
will appear! 

' A small size may be made up as follows r—The bottle A 
is a f i6oz- salt mouth! b xz oz and the block c 4$ in. 
-high The tubes E arid f must fit the stopper so as to be 
gas tight-and yet allow sliding the stopper, $ize No. 4 
glass tubing may he used for e in order to permit easy pas¬ 
sage of liquid through it* The outlet e- is provided with a 
glass stopcock* or a pmchcock could be used on the rubber 
•Ubo- : x 
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removed easily from 3. The whole apparatus can be 
thoroughly rinsed but through f and £ without disturbing 
any adjustments* There is no possibility of leakage of the 
liquid reagent; The arrangement is so simple, portable, 
and easily set up that a, number may be constructed as 
needed.' .. 1 

If a three-necked Woulfe bottle were substituted for a 
the central neckmould be dosed by the stopper carrying, 
the outlet g- The removal; of this stopper would render 
easier the replenishing of the solid reagent- 
The dimensions could be varied to meet different require¬ 
ments ; as increasing the height of, c to!obtain greater 
pressure, or the size of a to give greater reservoir capacity,. 
or the diameter of b to increase thcsuppty of liquid reagent 
"Without much increase' of pressure•>, v , &^ . 

Collegeof the CitybfNew"York!;? A v’’V“ r Z ■'. 


broken st^isoit vszxttizl :(&gv firebrick) js 

v ::;dropp^ : 'in to the. level of" H, evenly distributed -by 
shaking*/ Upon this is put a layer of the materiat for 1 
: generating the gas. The stopper isthen pushed down into 






place, the outlet bpeUed, and dilute acid or other reagent, 
..sufficient to rise above », |s added through>>. s When the. 
stopcock is closed the' syphon - e becomes operative, and 
the apparatus is thereafter auomatic, ' 

A difficu&y with many automatic generators is their 
‘running down 1 ’ by continuous alight action when not in 
use, as over night, due te a small leakage of gas.; This is 
ef^batiy prevbnted by lifting thehottle a/ thus Amoving 
a hum dipping fo the liquid id a, mid placing a where any 
dripftom e may fall into a sink or beaker* To start up it 
./is only necessary to replace a, and introduce enough of the 
liquid through F to fill e, , - v ’ r / * 

, Ttt the syphon is M lost ” at any time it is but the mattei 
of a moment to refill E similarly- If the admission thus 
of a tittle air into the gas Is objectionable, a separatory 
. funnel may be used instead of f. - \ J 

The reagent in passing back and forth through e. is 
mind with the spent liquor* Fresh reagent 
|Sf bc adi at any time tiirough f or in 3 , and waste 


; !-*; /THE^^ENTISTC.IWEEK*^; 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent). M ‘, ' ^ 

The- Mineralogical Constitution of the Shetland . 

1 . u , - /" - . - ,Isles. - ( - ■ 

M, E. Gourdon, geologist of the French Antarctic 
Exhibition (the Charcot Mission), has studied the geological 
constitution of the Shetland Islands*. Deception Isle 
affects the curious form of an almost perfect ringpf land; 
the narrow passage by which the little; inland sea com., 
municates with the ocean measures barely 200 metres, of 
navigable width* It is an immense crater invaded by the 
sea. In the island that is entirely volcanic, the glacier 
phenomenon is to be found side by side with the volcanic 
phenomenon; fumaroles of 90° are to be found even In 
the midst of fields of snow ; layers of ice alternate with the 
layers of ashes- The island is formed of yellow tufas, in 
the midst of which crop out oozings formed ;by trachytes, 
ondesites, and iabradorites. Large blpcks bf .basalt are 
also, to-be met with. ;///, , r> , //' r , , 

'. /-y ' jy . The MaMMOTH of' THE MUSEUM, , 

The maminoth found four years ago inihe Liakowsky 
he /; _./“_' .. 

Count of Stenbock Fermor to the Paris Natural History 
Museum, has just been naturalised*- fts/st^te cf pre¬ 
servation is absolately remarkable. Mi EdmondPertier, 
Rector of the *>f 

M* Gautrelet about this proboscidian that lived several 
centuries ago,. The niuVcular fibree are atrophiated^but 
ttm. conjunctive frame still subsists. M. Gautrelet has been 
able to discover. In the interior of the vems, bipod that has 
naturally undergone.great'modifications, but it baa kept its 
essential elements,. >/ - - -V*\ . 

/ 4 ; ; * Pure Metals- T< . 

A very important progress in the preparation of refrac- 
tory metal8 of very great pureness bas just been made in 
the laboratories of “the ; Institute of Applied Chemistry. 
Prof. Albin Haller has, infact, presenteda paper of a young 
and clever chemist, M. Maurice Billy, who has. found a 
verv. interesting general method- This method is very 
simple. Up till-now refractory metals were prepared by „ 
reducing their chlorides by hydrogen or by sodium. The 
high temperature required when hydrogen is employed, apd 
the great difficulty of employing sodium without oxidation, 
have always been the cause of the impurities introduced into, 
the metal. Thus, to prepare the most refractory metal, “ 
titanium, the method/adopted was that of Petterson and 
Nilsen, which consists! in heating to a dark rpd, liquid" 
chloride of titanium in presence of sodium in/a steel; 
/bomb screwed down tight.- The reaction is extremely/ 
Violent; the metal is almost pure, but contains traces of " 
iron* In view of obtaining metalsperfectly free from iron,; 
silicium, and oxygen, M. Maurice Billy has made hydride : r 






>Meieorkjtm from Wtf^rg 9 Ortmge Free Sfafo*r. . ;^ 


' m chloride of titanium dr of vanadium at 

' about 400°. AH the inconveniences of High temperatures 
and violent reactions are avoided. The operations can be 
made in apparatus of fusible glass, and the reaction takes 
place m a vessel of melted sea-salt. The quantities vary 
according fa the way the operation is performed. M. Blily 
has obtained as orach as 50 per cent of rigorously pare 
metal, compared with the quantity of sodium employed. 
The pureness obtained is such that the titanium does not 
contain i/ro.oooth of a mgrm. of iron. Prof. Haller 
remarks that it may already be considered that the reduc¬ 
tion of metallic chlorides by hydride of sodium constitutes 
a general method {or the preparation Of pure metals, such 
as pbyrico-cfaemtstry requires to-day. A , , v : 

- The BqngRst 1 elerhonig Cikcim’r p^ 

- The longest European telephone Iraesdo'nfaf ^exceed- 
; 140O 10 x500 knomCtr^- The telephonic circuit of Paris- 

I Romeis only. 2560 kilometres long and that of Paris-Vienna 
only 1456 kilbrUlsstresC In, America the length 063206 
kilometres has been, attained with pupimsed .wires of 
‘ 4 millimetres 

the waves of Baopd on the one 

^ise^sasa'A’sasssJs-fc 

otneri ■ "A distinguished engineer, M.Dnoooux, has Just 
studied die cm^Mam of ftgood transmission. - In o*der to 
have an excellent result it would be necessary to space the 
spools of Ptfp&L loserted in the circuit kora the twelfth or 
fourteenth of the wave-length; that is to say, about 
mo ;.kdpdafo«A; Aa Aigei ican company proposes, fay 

faffed*® HewYo^^t^^ooe 

sah Francisco. -The distance tube covered is about 
ydpo JdloH«tEes.''-vThe. circuit will be constituted with 
copper wires; of 44 millimetres in diameter, and supplied 
with Papin’s coils or spools, which which wiU be placed at 
intervals of 14 kilometres. As on account of the difference 
of time between New York and SanFrantisco the circuit 
will be utilised only for a short time,: the price will befixed 
at a relatively high rate for the exchange of communica¬ 
tions. * These rates will reach prices unknown in Europe, 
and in all probability will vary from So to too francs for 
three minutes’ conversation. ■ 
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■ ^ r-&jpr 4 ss)M*or,^aris^#«s^ ■ 

Crookes, O.M., President, in die Chair. . 

;„/ : F*sgV' 1 /V"-T 

^Di^timofUskt bySpheres of Smalt Petatioe 
In&*xr 1 &$ Lord Rayleigh, 6 .M« # F.R.S. .. v ’ 1 > 

JSofoffaa 

Agents? hMsemsum of theConstitigfum of S%lf\*nca*d 
oArir Poly brisk Avid*, arid of the ATnhifi *M A&d*. 
XXXII. The Influence ot SvlphonaUs on ike Hydrolytic 
Actioitf o/Sulpkmk Ac$ds/*Cmiributum to tke&iscm- 
seen on Infineyce 0/ Neutral Salts*". - By Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, F;R.S., and Prof. F. P. Worley^ c 

" * Morphoygicril Studies 0/ Bensene Derivatives* Y. 
The Correlation of Crystalline Pom uith UoUcuiar 
Structures a Verification 6/ iksBarlou-Pops Conception 
of « Vatency+vohmeJ " ByProf, H., % Armstrong, 
F.R.S., R. T.Colgatb, B.Sc., and E, H. mm % B.Sc. 


u Magnetic Properties of Iron vibe* Shielded from the 
Barth's Magnetism,™ By Prof. Ernest Wilson. : 

When iron is subjected to a considerable magnetising 
force, a. species of polarisation is ,produced which has the 
effect of reducing the permeability and increasing, the dis¬ 
sipation of energy due to magnetic hysteresis for given 
values of the magnetic induction.; The residual effects' 
can be removed by careful demagnetisation or annealing. 
It vras thought by analogy that the earths magnetic force 
would also have a polarising influence upon exposed iron, 
and this is the subject of the present paper. An effort has, 
been made to remove the residual effects of the earth’s 
magnetism by placing the specimen, which is of ring form, 
Jo a magnetic shield, and carefully demagnetising it ,■ The 
magnetic properties of the material Were then examined in 
the usual manner with a ballistic galvanometer ,and a 
comparison made with those obtained from the exposed or 
unshielded specimen. , IthasbeCb found tfcsfthe periae- 
abiHty . of freshly demagnetised and shielded iion, c6rre- 
epooding to a given value of the magnetic induction, is 
considerably larger than ip the case of the tmshielded 
fpecfortsn.- In Stallery the ratio of the permeabilitieB has 
'a maximum ■of^a*^ vri^en, |he magnetic indaction is %jz. 
The pemeability rises to a maximum of 5960; and; onb 
weald anticipate a cpnwderably larger initial permeability 
than is generally supposed. The permeability has been 
examined after varying periods of rest when the specimen 
is in a carefnlly demagnetised condition, and it is shown 
that Its values gradually decrease a* the duration of rest 
hMUeafoa Further experiments are contemplated to dis¬ 
cover if this diminution is due to imperfect shielding, or if. 
the iron; when . perfectly shielded,; would diminish its 
permeability by ratermolecular action. f The dissipation of 
enrage dpe to magnetic hysteresis is examined when the 
magnetic induction has values as tow aB 0*68. It is found 
that rise shape of the loops suffers a marked change, 
becoming parallel straight fuses when tbe smallBst mag-, 
netising forces are employed. It is well known that' 
the Steinraefe Index tends to Increase as rim lower forces 
are approached. Tlfe experiments indicate that the Index 
tends to again diminish both m shielded and unshielded 
Iron., 1 V.,- ', 1 , 

. w Occurrence of Osoiu jn the Upper Atmosphere > By 
J. N. FrinOj D^Sc^ v ^ 

This investigation was concerned with the estimation of 
ozone in the atmosphere at altitudes ranging up to 
ap kilometres, and the distinction of this gas from othec 
substances, such as the peroxides of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
which show very similar chemical reactions. . A method 
was devised which enabled these measurement to be naade 
under conditions wb^ch prevail in the atmosphere.. ;,‘ ( ; . 

The chemical reagent used for this purpose enabled 
approximately quantitative results to be obtained when 
used in light apparatus which were attached to free 
balloons, and gave thbfalfovdng results- 
. Thal ia, the Alps, at an altitade of aroo metres, the mean 
concentration of ozone is abdut a^S parts by volume in 
2 million of fdr F and at an altitude of 3600^ metres about 
5 parts in raieu^lion '»* ,.u 1 - t ? 1 *\\ V\" ^ . 

In this countiy the xwnn quantity foundbetween ground-. 
level and an altitude of ^ kUwnkres was about 2 parts 
by volume in > maHon. ,, No- traps of ■ Cither: hyfoogeh 
pGoaride or nitrogen permrifo .could be detected in these 
^easeb,' , - .. -;f ' \ 1 

, v Measurements made in the laboratory on: the action of 
r ultra-violet ligkt on air showed that » AlnltO' equilibrium : 
amount of ozone is^ obtained, and that this v^lue increases 
With fall In temperature, but decreases rapidly with Jail m 
pressure.’, % / A . - J( ^ /- ‘ 

The formation of hydrogcn.peroxfde or nitrogen peroxide 
by nlua-yiolet light radiation could not be detected. 

«A Meteoric Irm from Winburg* Orange Free State." 
By A* B.'Rudoe*--^ , 

la this paper some account ts gives iff the structure, and 
mechanical and magnetic properries of the Wmburg 



lafi Production of High Vacua by means 0/ Finely Divided Copper 


meteorite, which is stated to have fallen in iSSi. It 
appears to be composed of large crystals of ferrite with 
veins mid crystals of an iron nickel alloy- The total 
amount of nickel is not more than 3 per cent- Flakes of 
the alloy can readily be separated from the ferrite, owing 
to its insolubility in dilute acid- Very fine crystals of alloy 
are found enclosed in the ferrite crystals. The material 
will Stand a stress of nearly 10 tons per square inch before 
yielding occurs, and in the elastic limit Young’s modulus 
h nearly the. same, as that for pure irons- By submitting 
a piece of the metal to apressure of 700 o lbs- dead load, 
“ slip * bands were developed, which showed evidence of 
twinning having been setup. The magnetic properties are 
very fsxnikr to those of Swedish iron, but for moderate 
field strengths the susceptibility is decidedlygreater, and 
|or ypiy%pogfi$!^ __ \'Z ~\ 

Ekcinficafa* produce* duringike Raising of a Ctoud 
of Duster By W* A:D. Rodoe. r ;. * : - 

; 'During the raising of a cloud ofdasta considerable 
"amount of electrification occurs. Insulated, conductors 
bald tin-a stream of dust become charged, to a potential 
of some hundreds ofvoJts. The dust particles seem to be 
cliafgdd ^by ^^h amongst themselves^ some with pasi- 
five, others w»th ( U^gatii?o t electricity. Jffa cloud Is raised 
by blowing air through a wash-bottle containing finely 
ffivided material, the airaccompanying the xloud becomes 
strongly chargttl, andthis charge persistsin the air for 
some dine. The sign of the charge carried by the air 
depends uppn the nature , of the material* Mercury sul 
, phide sand, motybdic acid, and M acidic ” bodies in general 
give negative electricity, whilst coal, fiour> red-lead, 
alkaloids, and “ basic w bodies give positive electricity; A 
very sman anioQnt of dust, io - 1 ? grms. per cc. will give 
rise to quite strong charges- The fiber the material the 
stronger and more persistent is toe charge. J \ , 

. H Electrical Ignition of'Gaseous Mixtures” By Prof. 
W. M. Thornton* , , ~ > 

This is an experimental examination of the mechanism 
of ignition of gaseous mixtures by electrical sparks. It is 
found that there are two distinct types of curves con* 
nesting percentage of gas in air, and the least current 
which, when broken, causes ignition by the break-spark. 
In one* characteristic of continuous currents^ the current 
required is proportional to the percentage of gas present; 
in the other, of alternatingcurrent type, it is a quadratic 
fraction of the percentage; having a minimum, at the mhc- 
tore giving combustion, midway between CO and CO*. 
In the paraffin series the minimum continuous current is 
fire same for all the gases* hut with alternating current 
the gases with more complex molecules , require; larger 
igniting currents. , The slope of the due type and the 
minimum current of the other are both proportional to the 
numberof atoms m a molecule of combustible; gas, more 
nearly to the hydrogen atoms. It is inferred 4 from the 
observations that ignition by GQhtihuoos current; break- 
sparks is largely tonic or electronic, but- that that by 
alternating currentsis more nearly a simple thermal 
process; The gases examined were hydrogen, carbon 
disulphide, benzene* alcohol, and the paraffin series up to 
pentane. 

CHEMICAL;; SOCIETY.: * - 

Gntinary Meeting, February xg. igi^. 

FrUf. W. B. PUBXtS, LL.D.> F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Thu President refereed to the loss sustained by the 
Society through the death of Gustavua Anthony Abrines 
(Gibraltar), Charles Cuhnmgham Connor (Belfast); r abd 
Arthur Ellson Davies (Edinburgh) . 

: Ccerfifieatto Were read for toe first time in favour of 
Arthur Better, B.Sc,, 360, York Road, Camden 
Cooithardi B*Se ?? Ph.D., 9$ Portland 


Avenue, Stamford Hill, N.; Robinson Percy Foulds, 
M.Sc,, Stanley Villa, Colne; Arthur Bertram Hobson, 
M.Sc., r 13, Westy Lane, Latchford, Warrington; James 
Riddick Partington, B-Sc., The University, Manchester ; 
Walter Ryley Pratt,; B.Sc., 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; 
Walter William Reeve, B.Sc., 4, Gowlett Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E.; Herbert Corner Reynard, B.Sc., West 
Ewell, Epsom. 

Certificates have been authorised by the Council for 
presentation, to ballot under By-law I. (3) in favour of 
Messrs. Clifford Girdlestdne Gill, Cawnpore Sugar Works, 
Ltd., Cawnpore, India; Yusuf Ismail Mu 11a, Alembic, 
Laboratory, Club Road^ Mandalay-Shore, Burma. 

The President announced that the following changes > 
in the Offices and Council wereprdpqsed by the Council 

Vice-Presidents to Retire—T>i. G, T. Beilb^and^Prof* 
W. Jackson Pope. \ f 

Ordinary Members at Council to Retired Sir Boverton 
Redwood, Bart., Mr. W. JR. Bousfield, Prof. Hv Marefiait 
(deceased). Prof. F. G. Donnan. / , 1 , : 

As President— .Prof, W. H. Perkin- » 1 • / ,'Jt 

As Vice* Presidents who have tilled the Office of President r 
—Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Prof. A. Crum Brown, Sir 
William Crookes, Sir James Dewar, Prof, H, B. Dixon, 
Prof. Percy F. Frankiand, Dr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, 
Prof, R; Meldola, Dr. H. Muller, Prof. W, Odljng, Sir 
.William Ramsay, Prof* J. Emerson Reynolds, the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry E. Roscoe, Sir Edward Thorpe, and Sir 
William A. Tilden. - 

As Treasurer —Dr. Alexander Scott. 

As Hon. Secretaries —Dr. Samuel Smiles and Prof. J»C. 
Philip. ' 1 . , 

As Foreign Secretary—Prof. Arthur W. Crossley. : 

As Vice-Presidents—Ptof. H. Brereton Baker, Prof. P. 
p, # Bedson, Dr. Horace T; Brown, Mr. C. T. Hey cock. 
Prof. E. J. Mills, and Prof. G.T. Morgan. 

Aa .New Ordinary Members of Council —The Earl of. 
Berkeley, Dr. R. H. A* Plimmer, Dr. G. Senter, Prof. J. 
M., Thomson*, ' ’ i .;**"/ . v- \. 

Dr. Samuel Rideal, Prof ; J. J. Dobbie. and Sir Alexander 
Pedler were elected Auditors to audit the Society’s 
Accounts. > J 1 /\ , ;■ *,:/ * 

Messrs. G. Fowles and H. Rogerson were elected 
Scrutators, and a ballot for the election of Fellows was 
held. The following were : subsequently declared duly 
elected ;—Ethelbert William Blair, B.Sc.; Albert Frederick 
Calvert; Sydney George Clifford ; Lionel Cohen; Behari 
Ldl DasSydney Edward Davenport\Thofra& Alexander 
Davidson ; Thomas Eynon Davies, B.Sc*; RichardCharles 
Denington Charles George Fernie, B.Sc.; George Ingle 
Finch; Reginald^Furness^ M.Sc.; John Garth; Ivan 
Richard Gibbs, B.A. ; James Stanley Hale; Theophilus 
Harper ; Eric Russell Harrap; Oswald Ryle Horwood, 
M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; Manappadam Ramaswami, 
Viswanatha Iyer; Dan Ivor James, M.A., B.Sc.; Gopal 
Balkrishh Kolfaatker, M.A.; Alfred John Leigh; B.Sc.; 
Frederic William Leighton 3 Alex*;Williamson McLaren ; 
/Archibald Macpberson ; Fredk. Arthur Makin $ Thomas 
Morris ; Raymond William Nichols^ William Julian 
Odium, B.A.; Rowland Ernest Oldroyd; Frederick Alfred 
Pickworth; william Henry Pick, B.Sc.; Conley Hunter 
.Riley ; William Pawson Robson* BA., Ph.D.; Chandra 
Bhusan Roy, M.A; Joseph de Carle Smith (junior), B.Sc.; 
Charles Alfred Stamp; Horace Gilbert Stone, B. Sc.; Harold. 
Edwin Temple; Eustace Ebenezer Turner, B.Sc-; Robert 
.James Wright, M.A* , 

, Of the following papers those marked * were read s— , 

M The Production of ffigh Vacua by Means of 
FinelyDimded Coffer.” By Thomas Ralph Merton. 

It has been found, that the vapour pressures of gases 
absorbed by finely divided copper are so low that the ab¬ 
sorption of gases by this substance maybe used for tjhe 
production of high vacua, . 
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Condensations of Cyanohydrins . 




, t >-* s ; Discussion. - - 

Prof. H. B. Baker was able to confirm Mr. Merton’s 
’emtltfl. as. in same work he had done with Prof. Strutt, a 
tube of capper gauzewhich had been left with a pressure 
of 1—2 mm. of nitrogen over night was found next morning 
to resist the passage of a very powerful electric discharge. 
He thought that the method would be of great importance 
in dealing with small traces of gases. 

Dr. Lowry suggested that the power of absorbing gases 
was perhaps a function of the amorphous, as contrasted 
with the crystalline, form of copper. This was in agree¬ 
ment with the fact that this power was lost on heating, to 
‘ 250°, a temperature that was practically identical with the 
annealing-temperature of hard-drawn copper wire; further, 
that repeated beating at lower temperatures produces the 
\wme,effect* / t /- v ‘ / 

,*4 gi^HydroafomaHc Ketones, Part HI/x-isdPro^yf c , 
pftlQhexan~3-orte* By Arthur William Crossley and 
-Walter Ryxey Pratt. ** ;/' , r. " \ * 

i4$QPropylcyc\oktx<M-3'We (II .jbas been prepared from 
i-wopropyldihydroresorem (I.) by a series of reactions 
indicated by the following fprmnlae:—, - ■; . , v \ >/ y\ 


W-tyHr 

'che" 

H<*C y jj C 0 
CH 


HaC^.CH 

CK , y CO 
CH 


ch-CjH,; - ; ch-c,h 7 

H.C, CHa ' /HaC /^CHa 

BaC CH-OH. HrfJ.Lyj( 

X Ba : CH, 

-HI. ' ■ - II. 


I CO 


, It botls at 208°, gives a iemuarbazone melting at 187°, and 
a liquid oxime* the benzoyl derivative of which melts at 

9 I-T- 92 ®. L ' 1 r , '■> ' ; j , 

t-iBoProifylcyclohexan ^-ol (III.) is a viscid liquid, hailing 
At ii4°/?8 mm-, and possessing a; characteristic pungent 
, odour. The o-nitfobenxoyl derivative crystallises in small 
White prisms, melting at 47—48®. Both .the alcohol and 
the ketone give 3-isopropyiadipic acid oh oxidation with 
potassium permanganate. 

It is intended to make the ketone the starting-point in 
the synthesis of certain meta-terpene derivatives, as it 
has been found possible ,by. varying the original conditions 
(Trans,, 1902, Ixxxi., 676) to improve the yield of iso- 
.. propyldihydroresorcin so.that it may now be obtained in 
about 70 per cent of the theoretical amount. - 

* ThtSfitHfgOf Silver." By Herbert Breketgn 

'-EAkaftiv 7 '■ -.V’ 1 .'/■*' ‘\. 1 . v -- - 

; J-toe amount of oxygen absorbed by melted silver is so 
l&gAtha* it s**ms difficult to explain on the hypothesis of 
* a m^esqlurionof such a gas in such, a liquid. It seemed 
conceivable that there might be formed an oxide of silver 
wh ich was stablest high temperatures, but decomposed on 
allowing the temperature to fall; a case analogous to the 
well-known behaviour rtf silicon trichloride. An attempt 
has been male toapply a test for the presence in the 
molten metal of an oxide of silver, tt is found that if 
silver oxide is dropped into melted boron txioxide silver 
borate is formed, although the temperature is much above 
", the decomposition point of the stiver oxide. Accordingly f 
some highly purified silver , was melted in a stream of 
.Oxygen, a part only of the surface of the metal being 
covered with boron trioxide., This procedure was rendered 
easy by the convexity of rite surface of the liquid metal, a 
ring of the; trioxide surrounding, the exposed surface. In 
these circumstances silver borate is formed in large quan¬ 
tity, If, however, the metal is covered entirely, even by 


a thin film of the trioxide, no silver borate *s produced* 

It cannot be claimed that an absolute proof of the ea- 

IstMPft nf »n miiln rif siltipr ttae nVtIatn «4 Iwrane* 

there is the possibility of the reaction of three substances 
together, no two of which will otherwise unite. It seemed 
worth while, however, to put the experiments 011 record. 

*51. M T he Rate of Transformation of Ammonium Cyan ate 
in Absolute Alcohol,” By John David McBeath Ross. 

The experiments of Walker and Kay (Trans,, 1897, lxxi, 
489) on the velocity of the transformation of ammonium 
cyanaie into carbamide in aqueous alcohol baye been, ex¬ 
tended to solutions containing more than 90 per cent of 
alcohol. On the assumption that the action primarily takes 

Found tfaattbe acceleration previously ofesetnred continues 
up: to alcohol, of gg'g4 per cent by volume, the increase in 
the speed of the transformation being most ripticeahte hr 
solutions containing h large percentage of alcohol. The 
same conclaaionshoid good When the' aetjbn^ considered 
to he 1 , primarily due to the non ionised ammonium cyanate, 
although in this case the change in the velocity-coefficient 
is smaller than bn the other assumption. - j 

~r \ Jr'■* /■* ;-..r ; D^USBION. 

, ' Dr. Setter referred to the contention oi E. E, Waflker 
(Proc, Roy, See,, 1912, A* Ixxxvii,, 539) that m determining 
the influence of alcohol oh the rate of decomposition of. 
carbamide in aqueous solution, rise solutions should hot be 
made up to a definite volume, but the ratio of carbamide 
to water should be kept constant and varying proportions 
of alcohol added. Apart from the objections urged by the. 
author of the present paper, the, latter method of making 
Up solutions was open to criticism , on kinetic grounds. 
Comparing two solutions in which the ratio carbamide: 
water was the same» bnt one of Which contained alcohol in 
addition* the total volume of the latter was considerably 
neater, and therefore the number of collisions between 
the reacting molecules or ions, and consequently the rate 
of reaction differed in . the two*cases on special grounds, 
apart altogether, from other effects- Far; this reason the 
usual method of making up to a constant volume, although 
not free from objection, would appear to afford a much 
truer representation of the effect of alcohol on the reaction 
than the merited advocated by E. E. Walker. ' _ * 

32. u Condensations of Cyanohydrins, Fart 11 . The 
Condensation of Chlcralcyanohydrin with Chloral Hydrate 
and with Bromal Hydrate.” By Horace Leslie 
CrowthEr, Hamilton McCombie, and Thomas Harold 
Reads. . _ - / ; 

The compound described by Wallach (Annalen, 1S74, 
clxXiiiH 297) ahd Cecb (Ber., 1876, ix., ioao) as being 
formed by the action of potassium cyanide on excess, of 
chloral hydrate has been shown by the authors to have the 
constitution (I.). In this reaction it is produced by the 
condensation of normal chloralcyanohydrin (which is firBt 
formed} with 2 molecules, of chloral hydrate. This con¬ 
densation has been shown to take place in the presence of 
potassium hydroxide. Farther, using the same condensing 
medium, the authors have been able to condense chloral- 
cyanohydrin ? with bromal hydrate withthe ; production of 
compound IT*:— \ 

XH(CCy * GONE 

V. 0< NcH(CCl3)^-0-iH-CCI 3 
. I. 

^CH{CCl 3 }*Ca* NH ; . - 

°>CH{CBr 3 )- 0 - 4 H*CBfi 

s: ... ;■ . - ' . ; xi. . 

It has been decided to cail the parent seven-membered 
ring (III.) 113 :s-di<Mraxs^#m», jsb that (I.) is called S-keto- 
2:4; 6 iri{irichloromeihyiyx * 3: $-dioxaJsset>tan. 

The. dioxazseptan derivatives give rise, to monoacyl 
derivatives, in which the acyl group Is attached-to the 
nitrogen atom. The benzoyl derivatives when treated 



Catalytic Activity oj Adds in Ethyl-alcoholic Solutions. 


with hydrocbtoric acid, in glacial acetic acid, ate Recoin- 
« posed,, one chloral (or bromal) residue is eliminated from 
the molecule, and there results, in the case of the benzoyl 
derivative of (I,), , frtrichloro - Q (,$ f -trichloro-a*-hydroxy- 
ttkoxy)propionobenzamide{lV.) 


/a ' , 5 


yCHtCClsJ-CONHBz 

V^H(CCl 3 )-OH 



^ COOJp^- T,-—- - 0 w - ' 

__ _ isfefecipitated unchanged on the addition of 

* ■ * ajc ? «’?« 7 An' anafbgous sta 

l benzoyl derivative of H*. - £«. • * ■ 

An other interesting change which is undergone by the 
‘ benzoyl derivatives is brought about by the action of dilute 
hydroxide. Inthis case i mnlecnie nf hvdra2en 


/fefecc^*■’ U'KJ:' -V ^ 

if ,,..,," - ^0 0 yCH'CO———NBz ' * 

oc &^ : ; :■ <*c - i/ /, \ 

•CC 1 3 


t 

AqCC^O-CH- 
' VI. 


V ‘l(CGIii-kH J 

: V. , . \ ,. . . 

■' '-if ' ^,CH-——CO—-t-NBz _/■- ^ 

’ •. - ■■ if o( V 1 •’i /:.. ;■ ‘ • 

\ 3 Hicci s y O'C'CCi 3 . ;r . 

_/:• - vn, -: y'- 

53, u The System ; Ethyl Ether— Water—Potassium 
Jodtde—Mercuric Iodide. Part H, Solutions Saturated with 
Respect to Solid Phases in the Four-component System,” By 
iAlXXBB ChAIO^ES DUNNINGHAM. r 

; , The equilibria are represented by means of a tetrahedron, 
l «of which a diagrammatic projection; was shown. Satura¬ 
tion surfaces exist for the solid phases: potassium; iodide, 

; potassiummercuri iodide, potassium tnercuri-iodide hydrate 
(KHg^tHaO), and mercuric iodide,. The surfaces are 
divided by bmodal curves into homogeneous and hetero¬ 
geneous areas, on which liqufd mixtures^ in equUibrium 
. wifefee solid phase,existasohe or twolayers respectively. 

In the case of potassium iodide and potassmm mercaii- 
iadide, thehomogeneoi ;? portions of the saturation surfaces 
are entjrfeyfeparated by a heterogeneous area. This 
cortesponds with the fact that in contact with either of 
•• these phases, wafer and etherateonly miscible to a.very 
limited exsent. . " / 1 j 

In the case of potassium mercuri-iodide hydrate and 
mercuric iodide r the saturation surfaces are divided info 

f The' ktm&genmm' porlfons feus^&rracsJ extend almost 
y across the tetrahedron, corresponding with the fact that 
in contact with these phases water add other can become 
mfcmble hi akBQKt'tdl'^ortifjaw.' 

54* *TJu Connection beiveen the BieUcinc Constant 
md theSoioenlPomerof aLtquid” . By Wn.UAM Ernest 
St 5PHXN TmtHBR and Osje-ia^yh Goiorave Bissett. ,, ... 
e . In a series of investigations on the f actors affecting the 
solubility of electrolyteai Walden ; Phys>-€hem\ % 

xgo6, 6S3} drew tbe conclusion that/ a parallelism 
exists between dielectric constant and solvent power, and 
later (Zeit. Phys. Ckem*, 08, hn., 633^ forraulated an 
expression, tjVft * constant, applicable to tetraethyl- 
juaunonitim and tetrapropylammoniunr i$ 4 kmi dissolved 
lot a number of solvents, e representing the dielectric con- 
'' ^ant of the -solvent, and ^ the molecular percentage solu- 
solute. .1.. 


It was now shown that this expression is not generally 
valid, and does not apply to the solubility data of Peddle 
and Turner {Trans., 1913, ciii.V izoajj or of Tnmer and 
Bissett (Twins., 1913, cni.,1904), and qh investigation with 
additional solvents it does not apply, as Walden considered 
it did, to tetrapropylammonium iodide. An attempt to 
find another equation was unsuccessful, and it was pointed 
out that the order of solvent action is in many cases not 
the order in which the dielectric constants fen. Solvent 
action depends both on the nature of. the, solute and oil , 
that of the solvent. 

It was further shown that the solvent action of a number 
of liquids on p-nifcrobenxyl chloride and trimethylamine, 
as measured by Halban (Zei/i Physi Ckstn.i bofsdv., 


Viseosifte MJf. &***; 

Cpntedmi FortotetifaV 

and WiELiAM ERNE8T SrE>^N Toi^X*^ // V'\ 

The viscosities of mtxfcures bf formamide with water,: 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, formic, acetic,:ptopibnlci apd ;;. 
^-Butyric acids have been determined at temperatures of 
25 0 and 40°, From the results Of the investigation it was 
concluded feat(i) Formamide and the lower alcohols 
give viscosity curves differing little from the straight liner 
but as fee aeries is ascended, the calculated and observed 
viscosities differ by a value whicn is at first negative and 
later becomes positive, until, with isoamyl alcohol, a curve 
is obtained which contains a maximum, point. The ex- \ 1 
perhnental values in the last case were drawn from those 
of Drucker and Kassell {Zeit. Phys. Ckem. t igil, lxxvi., 
367)* " r ’ . 1 ; ' * ^ 

2. Formamide and the aliphatic acids give viscosity 
curves resembling in general character those obtained wife 
aqueous solutions of these acids, there being no maximum 
point with formic acid, although the calculated values are 
less than fee; observed. In fee other cases, maximum 
points were obtained on fee curve. 

3. Maximum points on viscosity curves are not-always 

due to fee formation of compounds 1 , and feat, in conse- 
qu.ence, viscosity measurements' do not form a trustworthy 
method of testing for,, fee formation of compounds in 
felution. 1. s ’ 1 1 v 

. 4. Wife a, series of associated similarly constituted 
liquids^ each mixed with a common associated. liquid, fee , 
observed viscosity departs mote and more from ’ fee calcu- 
lated value as fee molecular weight increases in fee series. . 

56. w The Conversion of &Gluc0samini into d-tfannose. 9 *- * 
By James Colqijhoun Irvinx and Alexander Hynd. 

A detailed account of an investigation, fee results of 
which have already been communicated in fee form of a 
preliminary note fiVoc., 1913, xxix., 306}. 

57. /The Cataly tic Activity of Adds in Ethyl-alcoholic 

Solutions * 99 : By Harry MedfOrth Dawson and FRAHK 
PoWis*--.,'/ \ T *■ ’ ‘ ^ \ V • , • k . 

: Measurements of the fete of isomeric change of acetone K 
Under feecataly tiCcihff Uencq of acids have 5 eehmade:m> i 
ethyl-alcoholic solution. ; /From similar experiments in - 
aqueous solution {Trans., 1915, dii., 2135) it was previously, 
found feat fee catalytic effect of fee acid can be repre¬ 
sented as the sum of effects feoduced by feeiOnised and 
non-lonised acids* The data for alcoholic solutions also ; 
indicate that the “ hydrogen ion w is not the only active 
component, but feat fee non-ionlsed acidt is also possessed 
of considerable catalytic power., * / ; - 

If was Shown feat fee observations iiv aqueous solution ; 
afford no information as to the real nature of fee ionic 
catalyst, but that some light is thrown on this question by . 
a comparison of fee phenomena of catalysis in water and * 
alcohpL If a cbmparison is made between aqueous add f 
i. alcoholic solutions of acids according to feeir electrical ', 
conductivity, in which the acids fee ionised to abonf the 
same extent, it Is fonnd feat fee speed of the catfeyfed re<- ! , 
action in aicohol is many hundred times greater than in 





; wafer. This is explain ed by the assumption that the active 
ionic catalyst is toefree hydrogen ion which is present in 
very small concentration in aqueous solutions of acids, But 
in relatively much greater concentration in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, The retarding influence of small quantities of water 
on the velocity of this and other reactions in alcoholic 
solution is in agreement with this hypothesis, 

. 58, “Heats of Evaporation ; Association in Liquids-and 
Mixtures of Liquids,” - By Jambs Riddick Partington, 

, The equation of Bakker tot the latent heat of evapora¬ 
tion of a liquid, which is deduced from the characteristic 
. equation of van der Waals, gives results in poor agreement 
with experiment. It was shown that the characteristic 
equation of 0 . Berthelot leads to an equation giving results 
in much closer agreement with the experimental numbers* 
Tfaeeqoationis:— , ’ ; S' j V\'S W r >\ ’<V^ ’*!' 

/* 1 ; 64,; » fmXi >>/; 

where \ Is the moletularbeat of-evaporation 'aithe;'-tefn- r : 
Tit «i is the molecular volume Of the /liquid ;fk, T* are: 
the critical pressure and temperature, and K is the gsa- 


: P ;v". •.* 

'""[S 

Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. * ' 


T*» President opened the meeting by cutting upon Prof. 
G. Caret FosTR*,wbo gave a shottbiagraphy of Prof. 
Frederick Guthrie, to whom the Physical Society of 
London owed its initiation. Guthriewas bora to 1833 
- and died In xB86, Like many others who had, attained to 
, distinction in Physics, he began as a chemist. He was 
practically the sole founder of the Society, which held its 
0 flrsr meeting in the spring of 1874 in his own lecture theatre 
' in the Royal School of Mines in Exhibition Road. >. He 
; usually wore a grave and solemn appearance, which made 
him look much older than he really Was, but those who 
knew him were aware of the warm kindliness and the fund 
/ of twinkling humour which lay beneath. 

Sir Oliver Lodge said that his only claim to address 
" them on this occasion was that he had been a student of 
Prof. Guthrie and also of Prof, Carey Foster. To the 
students Guthrie appeared a portentous senior, and be (the 
speaker) used to regard him as nearer eighty* five years of 
agt than fifty. He thought it most appropriate that the 
Society should have maturated this series of lectures 
to commemorate its connection with Prof, Guthrie. 

Tfee PaBsiDENTy in introducing Prof. R. W. Wood, of 
: jdtos Hopkins Univees&y*Baltimore; as the first Guthrie 
' jLucMsto^ referred to his unrivalled skfll as On experimenter; 

and cDogramlated the Society, on having obtained his 

iV" : lv V- * /■ /,v : 

. :Prof. -R* ^^WooD'.-thBh delivered the first Guthrie 
j Lecture on "Radiation of Gas Molecules Excited by Light." 
>/The entissioo and absorption of iig^tt by molecules and 
the allied phenomenon of dispersion have ledusto the con 
ceptiou at something within the atom winch Is capable of 
responding to fight wavesfet much the same way s$ a 
tuning-fork responds to sound waves of the aamefeeqmpcy 
■/as hi own,andinany mathematical treatments have been 
. Built up which explain more or less perfectly many of the 
phenomena in question. These still leave us very much in 
the dark as to what is going on. Helmholtr explained 
absorption by introducing a frictional term into his equa¬ 
tions of motion for #»' atom, and though this led at once 
to an expression whfch represented anomalous dispersion, 
it left us ignorant of how the energy absorbed by the 
molecules was transformed" to heat* or how the mean 


velocity of the molecules was Increased by the excitation ., 
of vibrations within them, Planck avoided this difficulty 
by considering that/the energy abstracted from the beam 
of . light is re-emitted, though at the time toe Only experi¬ 
mental evidence was to be found in selective reflection, 
which occurs only in liquids and solids. J 

Wbat becomes of the absorbed energy in the case of a 
gas? This was what be had been asking himself for 
many years. While he did not require a working model 
of the atom, he could not, however, be satisfied by an , 
equation in which absorption was represented by a fric¬ 
tional term or selective reflection predicted by the ocnrrence 
of an imaginary quantity. 

The problem of the constitution of toe atom is one 
which must be approached .from many sides, as itis im¬ 
probable that * any single mode of ; attack wifi reveal r toe , 
secret. 'The spectrosc/jje alone basproved itself powerless, 1 ' 
one great d^Scu%' ^ing,'that:to" W known methods of 
archingnothing^ ‘ { ?'/ 

a host of vibrations simultaneously in operation within the 0 
atom, and resulted in a complex of Jines which were diifi- , 
cult to InferpreL, * ’,, r \ .J^v?'J •; - V/ 1 .* \ ■ ~ 

7 ' His line of attack had heeh toinalntain toe; molecules in 
’swycalto'a^'tianjgpDdt a state as possible, by keepibg them 
cool, add then to excite them to radiation by the appfica- 
lion of an alternating electromagnetic field of a definite 
frequency—-usually called monochromatic light. That 
tins method has in some degree simplified matters was „ 
proved by the fact that sodium vapour could be made' to 
emit only one of the 0 lines instead of the Usual two, J 
7 The conditions necessary to stimulate radiation in this 
way \aried considerably with the nature of the element ", 
Studied. He would begin, however, with the simplest 
case, that of a vapour which exhibits a single absorption 
line and emits radiations similar in every respect to the 
exciting radiations when stimulated by light qf frequency 
equal to that of the absorption fine. This condition 
was perfectly fulfilled by the vapour of mercury, which has 
an absorptive fine at>^2536 in the ultra-violet. 

If a beam of monochromatic light of this wave-length 
wak focussed at the centre Of an exhausted quarts bulb 
containing a drop of mercury at atmospheric, temperature, 
it was found that the light was powerfully scattered by toe 
vapour, photographs of the bulb made with a quarts Jens 
showing toe cone at rays much as if toe bulb were filled 
with smoke. The scattered light is invariably much more . 
homogeneous than the incident beam*, «* which the 41 fine w 
has a finite width, whereas toe scattered light corresponds 
only with the centre of this line. The rest gets through 
toe vapour unaffected. With the, light thus scattered—the 
Resonance Radiation —a photograph was made of a quarts 
bulb containing a minute drop of mercury.at. room tem* 
perature. The bulb appeared as if filled with ink owing 
to toe opacity of toe vapour for toe rays. 

^ These phenomena, visible only to toe camera,'can be 
visually reproduced Jn toe case of sodium vapour excited 
by the light from a sodiura flame. If tbe density of the : 
vapour is increased by warming it, toe distance wMcb the 
Jight can penetrate Into toe halb is diminished and ewm- . 
taally the resohance .radfatibn Is afi emitted from" 4 re^on 
so dose to toe surface that it appears as a bright yellow 
patch on toe inner surface of the glass* ■ 

If this patch is now used as a lamp, and focussed bya 
concave mirror on toe surface of the same .globe (or 
another in which toe vapour is of sufficient density to give 
the patch effect) so as to fall partly on a surface Whitened 
by deposited magnesia and partly on toe enclosed vapour, 
the brightness of the two contiguous patches thuB formed 
is practically equal. 

Thls ptoves that, unddr those conditions^ at compara¬ 
tively low densities, true absorption docs not exist* the 
light abstracted from toe incident beam being re-emitted " 
as fight of toe same wavelength but In alt directions. 

The factor of true absorption makes Itself manifest as - 
soon as we admit air or seme other foreign gas. Even if 



IJO 

the pressure'is only a millimetre or two the effect is very 
marked. 

Another point which can be brought out by this method 
of attack is whether or not the mechanisms whose vibra¬ 
tion frequencies correspond to the various lines in a 
spectrum are independent of each other or, are inter¬ 
connected. 

Ah ingenious method was described whereby a beam of 
considerable intensity, consisting however oi only D x or 
Da light, could be obtained, and if the sodium vapour ex¬ 
cited by either of these was examined spectroscopically the 
emitted light contained only that one of the lines which 
was used to excite it. This shows that the D z and D 2 
mechanisms are quite independent. In other cases,, 
however, vapours excited by light of anyone line of their 
spectrum gave out a resonance spectrum of that line hod 
one, v or more others showing that some groups of 
.medbamsms were inter-dependent and could hot be excited 
separately* ,•* . ' > v . 

. Stimulation by Waves 0} very Short Wave-length .— 
Experiments were then described in which air» nitrogen, 
&c«, had been Caused id emit ultra-violet light when ex¬ 
posed to the action of radiation of wave-length less than 
the r Schumann rays, the smallest waves hitherto known., 
Schumann rayfcwere completely absorbed by quartz, but 
would pass through a considerable thickness of ffnorite, 
but the rays' to which he referred could be reduced in 
intensity by g$ per cent by a plate of fluorite r mm. thick. 
Nitrogen was more actively stimulated than air by these 
rays, as oxygen seemed to have a destructive effect oh the 
phenomena. Thus iodine vapour, if mixed with nitrogen, 
emitted a green light under the action of the rays, while 
remaining dark if mixed with oxygen. 

He urged the necessity of ah exact mathematical treat¬ 
ment of the phenomenon of a molecule of vapour re* 
r emitting radiation which it has abstracted from ah incident , 
beam* true absorption being absent. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a number of interesting 
experiments illustrative of the subject pf the lecture were 
Shown. These included the resonance radiation of sodium 
stimulated by D light, of iodine vapour stimulated by the 
light from a quartz mercury lamp, and oftheauthor’s 
method of extinguishing one of the D lines from the light 
from a spdium flame. 

SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS AND OTHER 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 

. Ordinary Meeting, March 4, 1014. 

Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, President, in the Chairs 

Messrs. Rowland Holliday Ellis and Armand deWaels 
were elected Members of the Society. - i ,<. = ' 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. Lauehlan Henry Dyke Acland, 55, Comeragh 
Road, West Kensington, W.; Frederic Herbert Lees, 
31, Summerhill Road, Hartford, Kent; William Henry 
Woodcock, Felbrigg Road, Goodmayes, Essex ; 
Walter Alan Gibbings,P.O. Box Sannomiya 174, Kobe, 
Japan; 

Certificate? were read for the second time in favour of 
Messrs. /Robert Bickerstaffe, Thomas Henry Byrom, 
Sydney George Clifford, Donald Richard Frazer, and 
John McLaren. - 

The following papers were read:— 

"Composition and Analysis of Compound Liquorice 
Ponder* By Albert E. Parxes and Frederics Major. 

. The authors suggest a method of chemical examination 
of compound liquorice ponder whereby an idea may be 
obtained of the quality of each ingredient. Results ob¬ 
tained by this method from a number of commercial 
samples and standard samples made up from ingredients 
tM known purity are given. .. 


Chemical News, 

* March 25,1914 

“ Composition of the Saline Matter Adhering to certain, 
Wei Salted SHnsS* By M. C. Lams. 

Large numbers of goat skins, primarily intended for the 
manufacture of glace kid, are exported from India, which 
are ^ curedwith a natural salt earth applied to the flesh 
side. An analysis of the adhering saline matter shows that 
this consists primarily of sodium sulphate, and contains 
only comparatively Braall traces of common salt. , 1 

u Determination of Carbon Monoxide in Air.” By FI S. 
SlNNATT and B. J. VRAMER. 

A method for the determination of carbon monoxide in 
air is described which depends upon the oxidation of the 
gas by means of iodine pentoxide; the carbon, dioxide 
produced is' collected in an evacuated vessel, the flow of 
the gas being controlled by an apparatus described by 
Sinnatt {Analyst f igia, xxxvii.,12). The carbon dioxide 
present in the resulting gas is eSUmated by Pettenkofer’s 
process In a similar manner to that used in air analysis, ' 

“ Standardisation of Dried Carica Papaya jfuice> the 
Active Principal o* Papain? By ,F. T. ShblLey. 

The method of standardisation is a slight modification 
of Sorensen’s method of measuring the amino acids fonbed 
in an alkaline solution of pure casein. After a digestion 
Of four hours in an incubator at 37° using pbenol- 
phthalein as an indicator, 0*04 grm. should produce amino- 
acids equivalent to at least x cc. of N/5 alkali. 


. INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. 

At a meeting of the Institute of Chemistry held at King’s 
College, London, on Thursday, February 26, 1914, Prof,. 
R- Meldola, President, in the Chair, MR- William 
Macnab delivered the first of two lectures an“ Explosives.” 

He said that since the discovery of gunpowder. In. the 
thirteenth century, man. had always been trying to make 
explosives do work for him either for military^ engineering 
purposes, ■ t ' *' , \ . ;. . , , r ; , 

Whatever opinions might be held as to the , use of 
explosives in war; there could be ho difference of opinion 
as to the benefits reaped from the Use of industrial 
explosives, which had lightened and expedited the work of 
the engineer and miner to an enormous extent. ^ , 
Remarkably little alteration bad been; made in, the com¬ 
position of gunpowder, which was the explosLvein practical 
use until about forty years ago, when cocoa or brown 
prismatic powfier"was produced to meet die requirements 
of the larger guns which were being made, - ^ V ' 

The discovery of guncotton had led to great hopes of more 
efficient explosives for guns and blasting being available, 
but there were so many serious' accidents and it was so 
unreliable in its behaviour that for a number of years little 
progress was made. Abel first made guncotton,, a really 
serviceable explosive* by devising the process for treating 
it in a paper pulping machine, which reduced the fibres of 
the guncotton to a very fine state of division, which enabled 
the acid to be thoroughly washed out and a sufficiently 
stable material produced. 

, When Nobel began to make nitro-gfycerin as a blasting 
explosive,a new era commenced; his skill and inventive¬ 
ness rapidly overcame the dangers and drawbacks which 
first surrounded its manufacture and use, and it had now 
become the main constituent of the blasting explosives 
most widely used. * • 

To VieiDe belonged the credit of making the first 
reliable smokeless powder for guns, by thoroughly gelatining 
nitro cellulose, and Nobel succeeded in taming the two 
violent explosives, nitroglycerin and nitro-cellulose, by 
gelatining them together, add producing a safe and powers 
ful propellant. These two powders were the starting-point 
for all the smokeless powders subsequently produced. 

J The various types bf other explosives were described,' 
including the combinations of ammonium nitrate with 
aromatic nitro-compoaads, &c. r and those containing 
chlorates and perchlorates. 9: 


Explosives. 
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MAGNETIC, SUSCEPTIBILITIES OF T^E 

’ - , elements: 

‘"y ;, - \ By P H, LDR 1 XG- f ^ ■ 

1 /' , '• it , (Concludedfrom p. 193).^ \\ t - l ; 

^>>;pRpfi v iwjNfi.. giybs some interesting exau^ea, ^Soft 
>.j^nQealed VTOUghtriron, before ^hardening hysUetdiing, 
’ ' has g ymaaifobm susce^fotfity;fc *» 40 ; stretching; 


' magnetic relations here considered, hot, before submitting ; 
N t? W Q j ^ese for study, an explanation of, the table will be given. , 

11 C* YY J , j The rows of "numbers, A and B, represent the successive . 
h rr ' 1 ellipses which carry or : intersect the elements (atomic, 

_ weights) as shown, the elements occurring in more or less 
regular groups. The acid-forming elements are arranged . 

;' • ■ " 1 - •} uppermost, and those belonging particularly to rows a, b> 

r, and g, M &, t, j . The base-forming and peroxide-forming 


- ' (non acid-forming) elements are, for the most part, arranged 
undermost, being represented in rows d, #, and *, L -■ 
Manganese having marked extreme properties is dually . 
placed as shown, a gap being available. 

There appears tp he no peroxide of gold, but the po8ifioa 
Of l^ris element isjustifiedby that given to silver* txtasmuch^ 
iw there is some tendency for;; the '* elements occupying “ 
simiUr but nruformiy displaced piacestq have Some:';' 
common or allied charScteriatics, as instanced by bromine ' H 
ratpd,: iodine; ;j A^ tew boniSectihg Unes are mserted to ; d ' 


di case abont.650; Nickel-rod annealed' characterise this ^relationship, More^imghty>e added; 
MS a; maximum permeability of about 35o, B being aboat f but it will be seen thai this method of association leaves 
2300, buf in this case the specimen, was under compres- lmuch tobe desired- „!U ^ ^ \ , t * ■ ,r7 

;V^siqn being, at%nitr|' <*-*•*' 
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Table IV. : 
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Ag 1 - 
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Notts, 


}’,• r Indium in a field below about 7 kUagauss 1700b lines per square centimetre) was found to have a posiHvt sus¬ 
ceptibility, , wbUSt above 7 kilogauss the susceptibility became ntgatim. The mauumum ausceptibility given on 
either side of the zero was of the order of o^ox io- 6 . Iron raay have been present as an impurity, however, 
v v The susceptibility of tin at temperatures throughout a considerable ranga Wow 233® C. ie positive* whilst at 
higher temperatures, from 250® upwards, the susceptibility is ntgatiut, being about -o^04X 10^6. The positive 
susceptibility is of the same order, and both are constant for a range of varying temperatures on each side of the 
sharp descent through aero, t.e. s from these temperatures given, in either direction. The field strchgth xa*5 kilo- 
gauss, a strength employed by Honda for many measurements under conditions of varying temperature. 

Fluorine, gallium, andatrontium are possibly diamagnetic. Caesium and barium probably are^close to zero. 


. „ 1500; - : Similarly, cuir cobalt under a certain compressiorr 
? * Mp|. ; had! i pecmeabilhy of 260, B being about 3750; 1 

wShoWf Coumre^hh: stress'' & « 200, - the induction 01)- 
h/.^ bUbiswdc^\V'.y 
' h^oW'Sbdies.iin/'afodi^'wei^it r^iutons'itbde^ 
P^bnhte:iftsttbe- magnetic properties of the elemehts can 
he brought ihto syStematic relfttiQnsbip," and to this end I 
V shah have to refer to some of my eariy papers describing 
an eltiptical method ^or system of treatment published in 


the CHBHicaL N*w& (1909, xcix, 148 and 24k)., v ..' 
V The table shown or» p. 24 x may, to some respects, be 
improved by introducing a fresh curve, and making a slight 
re-arrangemeut as here shown by Table lV. 

To keep snch an arrangement of values (elements), in 
harmony with another method, that of the; quaterman 
totes which I have developed, or with the values of these' 
series (see Chemical btaws, jgxj, cviff^pp. 95; x88, 247^ 
,, and 305), some slight transpositions pf a few erf the elements 
(atomic weights) were rendered necessary, *■ There is much 
anceruintym .these relations,however, 

, Nevertheless, Table IV, may be utilised to bring out the 


but they may be regarded as belonging td, or ste 


down from, the places indicated by the letter Xv without, 
of couree, a change in atomic weight. Beryllium and 
mtrogen are irregular m thesystem. Therelative positions 
of afew eiemehtslike 0(^<rfcafboh weA'pxy'g&ai&mg he 
reversed^. ", ' ’ .' r - y ‘ - 

In the' disposition Of tbe elements in. Table IV. it will be 
seed that there is a pronounced tendency of the hard or 
b^gh melting-point elements to ' alternate with those 
having a low meking peint and of a soft character.' For 
tomple;— ' 


P ^ soft > 

V > hard 
. Br .m soft (liquid) 
Mn w hard, &c; 


C =» soft (graphite) 
. ’So =» hard -■ . 

Mo * hard, &c. 


or, again, 


P * 'm soft 
Li *» hard 
» soft 
,V '» hard, &c, 
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0r^ regarding the-elements'as metallic and non-metallic • 
m character, these properties are seen to alternate in rows j 
c and i; compare the magnetic properties.. j 

Mention, shoald be made of the elements of the rare 
earth group, as it has been supposed that some of these in 
a, pare state will.be appreciably or even very strongly 

worJcofB.Urbam 

and G. Jantscb {Comptes Rtndus* 1908, cxlvri., 1286} on 
these o»des indicates poritivft values lor k x io£ as follows: 
-rNd » ^5*5; Sa ~ 6;s* So *» 33 ‘ 5 » Th » 237, 

0y ** ago.: La is diamagnetic, and Pr is paramagnetic, 
whilst Ho has a waxy high susceptibility, andEr, Ta^or Tm),; 

*. and M {^;Qp) aresacdesBiyely IpweMhe 

vines and comparisons giyen heing for the oxides. The 
: twd' tas^hamed ^emehtB.Tmvd the 1 y^pes ^respectively, 
18*3 «nd 378 for their Ojddes. accordmg toS. Meyer 

(Yffcad. «**%,< pp.j 

005—1000). This experimenter states that tberattailic 
powders of Yt, Er, and Ho {mixtures) were not much more 
magnetic than their corresponding , oxides, hut,; they. 

' showed distinct xemahencO, and highlyraagnetic alloys 
- bay he yet possible with >prhe of the elements at tins 

.f^ortda and Bond (Imp.' 1 hit. Toitoiu m, Jbjtirtij, 
I0i3. u.v Ho: Xrpg;jtya recent investigation on 
erbium {powder}, find the vilue to be + 22*4, so that this 
element would come next to manganese in Table II. 
Their investigations of the following foments will be of 
interest: —Diamond (dodecahedron) 0*452 j diamond 
(octahedron) « - 0*438; Sulphur {rhombic}£ V - 0*476; 
sulphur (stick) « - 0*444 l J Sulphur (powder) « —0 416 ; 
manganese m +9 7 to + ib*r; rubidium (regulns) « 
+o *088 ; selenium (metallic) * ■ 0*304 f osmium (powder) 
+0*074; graphite (Ceylon Ho* 1}- i2*2 to 4 0*28, 
depending upon its axial positions, &c., in the field. At a 
temperature of 1200° the susceptibility- of the graphite was 
reduced to ore-fifth of its original value *, on cooling below 
fioo° )t began preceptibly to, decrease, and at 3go p aero 
Buscep tibilitywas reached, ydaichpassing through the zero 
became 46*8*10-6 at laboratory temperature. The 
change at 6oo a corresponds roughly with thepiagnetic 
transformation temperature 'of iron, .pointing, to the 
presence of iron as a conditioning impurity; Fot 
diamond, graphite, sulphur, manganese, and osmium the 
susceptibility was independent of the field strength. N *, . 

Some of the twe-earth metals, und one or two others, 
are arbitrarily inserted in Table TY-« as a reminder that 
they miist ultimately be dealt with in any complete scheme. 
Germanium inparticular is arbitrarily placed. AHtheatoraic 
weights of these elements are not known accurately in the 
, first deciraalpUce; indeed, so*he are ^ 
nearly one whole unit. Those elements which do hot 
appe^in:the^p«iftlltable ire M Jilghatomit weight, and 

The magnetic susceptibility hi* the weakly: magnetic 
elements is, owing to the feebleness of .the effect, pro 
foondly iafluenced by the presence ofimpur ities, such as 
K b?b«i{Wd' T 'ho dQUbf thdphyrica^State Of t&e substance{see 
carbOn) is also a factor, which sometimes renders tb* 
values in question in some degree qncertain, or unsatis¬ 
factory foe dose comparative. purposes. In these table** 
mar^-'lof-.lho; valued we** obtained by Honda {m co¬ 
operation qiW* Hv& J:G. duBois), a J nd 'for’ purposes of 
comparison suck values may he *giyebja preference {see 
f Honda, Am§, Pkydk^ xgiQ, xxxib, 1027}. Intfco LandoH- 
B or ostein compilation references are given, and for a 
detailed study of the subject ^ie original papers should be 
consulted. / . ' •’ C 1 ■■ , l 

. Chemical Society.—.The Annual General Meeting of 
V, the Chemical Society will be held orv Thursday , March 26, 
4.30 p.nt., when the President (Prof. W. H, 
deUyer his Address, entitled “ Recent 
^aeiiigdbee ftn Taiitoaierisci.” * ! /' ' ' 


THE DETECTION OF TRACES OF COPPER:* 

By WESLEY B. PRITZ, 'A. GUILLAUJDRC, aud 
; JAMES R. WITHROW.. 

A Frequent feeling ol uncertainty regarding; the signi¬ 
ficance of qualitative, tests for the .completeness ol the ' 
electrolytic precipitation of copper, made, it desirable to 
know the limits of the sensitiveness of the recommended ; 
reagents, as commonly employed. It was also desired tp 
modify, if necessary, the sensitiveness'of one. of t|e 
reagents to meet the requirements of the work on electro¬ 
lytic precipitation of copper in progress in the Chemical - 
Laboratory of the Ohio Uaiversity. ; As it is ofttn 
essential in electro-analysis ^'ximoyoj'dhly smmf.' ; vqldmh'' 
of Solution' for the qualilaUvbv , 'ti|^^«h ; ;*i#; 

Insignificant weight of. copper; the methbd ^nnst /> 

be made applicable;^samples not grfiat^r ^thah about; 
x cc. Of the Xesngents recommended^ l^e onpai whiChY; 
in our experience are in most general use are athmOifiuiO 
hydroxide, ammonium sulphide, and potassium 'fetordj-'^■ : j 
cyanide. Since a study of the 'sehrifivene^s of ;^hese threui; f 
under the conditions in the copper work on hand, showed 
that ferrocyanide could be made to answer our purpose, Y 
other methods were not examined. , , ' 

Heine appears to have utilised colour for the detection 
of copper as early as 1830 [Btrgwerksfreund, i* 33f xvji., 
495 ; Zeit. Anal . Chem^ xlvi. r 644). Muller, in 1855, with 
his complement colorimeter Using 5 cc. Of solution was. 
able to defect 59 parts of copper in i,poo,ootv using 
ammonium hydroxide as reagent 0 ourn. Prakt. Chem^ 
lxvi., 203). Wagner, in x88r, stated that the blue colour 
given to solutions of copper salts by ammonium hydroxide^ 
will detect t, part in, 25,009 (Zeit^Anal. jChm . t XX.Y35X}., 
Milbauer andStanek, in 1907, thoroughly investigated this’ 
colour, and ^ound thai;fcee ammonia and ammonium- 
chloride diminished;the intensity, but ammonium carbonate;. 
intensified it one- thb& { 2 eiteAH*l' Ckem., xlVi., 644). 1 
Carnelleyjvin, 1875, lound that in acid solution, lerto- 
cyanide wiHdetect x part of copper in i,ooo,ooo parts of - 
Water, while in neutral solution the calour changes from 
; brown to brown purple, apd x part copper can he detected 
in 1,500,000 parts. (Che^iical News, xXxii., 3o8L The 
addition of ammonium nitrate or any other ammonium 
, salt greatly increases the depth of c cc^onrY rnaking possible 
•the detection of ,1. part ‘of;'copper'*»a ; -jai5noid«to i parts. 
Hydrogen sulphlde is OlsO $aid to deteqfc X patt of popper 
192,500,000 parts of water. VVagn«r, ih. 1881, reported 
.that ferrocyanide wiH detecfc^pjiri-Of cOppe^ b( fc 'V&O t 66 o\ 
parts of solution Hewler 

and Earth, in i883, used lO cc- pf solUtiOn, and codld; 
detect 2 parts in i,ooo > ooo with the Use of potassium ferro* 
cyariide (Zrif. AnaL Chtm., xxii., 37). Cooper, in 1886; by 
using varying depths of solution up to 144 inches in tubes 
enclosed in opaque cylinders, claims ability to detect 1 part 
of copper in r,95o,ooo partB of water with ammonium 
hydroxMe r arwi i pait ,in ir,75Q,ooo. parts with ferro r 
cyanide (ydum. Soc. €Jtem. Ind . 1 v., 84). - H; Thoms, in 
1894, placed the limit of this last te&t at i part in 200,000 
fPlmrjfi., Minpralk^Ue t mqdY 31 Ziit Anal, Ckm,\ 
xxxiir., 464). Bradley,, in xgo6, found that potassium 
ferrocyanide could detect copper in a solution: containing 
1 part in 100,000, but not in a solution of t part per. 
„r,oob^ooo (Chemical Haws, xciv., 189). , ; /: 

; Such variation in Values for the sensitiveness of the 
reagents mentioned should surely meet any requirements 
which might arise; We made no attempt to reconcile or 
judge between any of thesa, qxcept in so far ks tauf own. 
conditions were concerned. Many, other tests have been 
advanced from time to time* ana doubtless have much 
value in their place. The range- of recommendation,even 
in this kind of work is qtiite bcoad r but from out point of ; 

. view somewhat lax. Such tests as raising the level to see 

•' + -Read before the Indianapolis meetipjjbf, the American Chemical 
Society- From the Journal of thf A mcncan Chemical Society, xxrv.r 
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If fresh copper is deposite^ jfTreadwen-Hall. ^ Analjticai too much copper to leave in the electrolyte when a grm. 
Ghemistry,” 1905, vol. fi., p. 148; Fresenius-Cobh, less of copper is being deposited. 

41 Quantitative Chemical Analysts,” 1908, p- 621; Low, Ammonium Sutp Aide Jfaagikf.r—This, reagent was made 
“Technical Methods of Ore Analysis/’ *908, p. S$ ; in the usual manner^nd used as the ammonium hydroxide 
Julian, “ Quantitative Chemical Analysis,” p. *$o; just described* Solutions as dilute as N/20,000 gave 
Warwick, Zeii. Anorg. Chem^i., 289}, and electrolysing evidence of the presence of copper. The colour from 
until the solution becomes colourless (Ruddrff, Ber., xxi., N/25,006 solutions could scarcely be differentiated from 
3050), do very well m many cases, but frequently are I that of the blank comparison tube. N/20,000was there- 
m*dequate. We have noticed, for instance, in cases | fore established as the practical limit of sensibility with 
where the test used was the raising of the level of the mmonium sulphide. This means 0*00616 gnu. copper 
electrolyte toward the end of a precipitation between in- «r xoo cc. of solution when 1 ce> of , the solution is used : 
soluble electrodes, and no visible copper was deposited, * the test, or r6 parts per x,000,600. This sensibility 
that there was a sensible lowering of the intensity of was in cloee agreement with the error inweighing oi the 
the ferrocyanide: teetmadebeforeand then after the rise work under way, "and would therefore; have been satiS- 
in level.' ? i , ,c. ' v v 7..' -.0 >7 W, .7 ^ct^r^d"hvuptib^'''>lTOtid^at;ife^iea^nt,,m^v: ’ 

7 ^ kjtfmruntat^Tbc ... stock solotions £ uaei' C6nfeine<j' icapcatteet''‘• ftfesif-Hcii the dai^ it js;'iwfe#-6r ) ;'tisef j 7 
x part "qi copper:as sulphite in ;xooo ( -hud:alffeJ%33ftoir esufes;^ not.depeodable., V,ThC reagent dec^eases/m 1 
qphisih/7'Tjkc ■]coppefc*«tiphat*f'waa fn< ien^iSehec^.''/ytttet', rifir ’' 

thi; last case arid inm-frrie*;4Wy$ta!s re-crystallisrid. after- xjttle.in one case, the reagent foiled to detrict 'any copper 
several precipitations as Crystal meal in the other case.. In in an N/5000 solution., One areeh: later copper - could . 
; T thp preliminary eapexhricnt^^lwft 5 ".?; ^portions,of jpohji/ xfercely fe solution*"rtt» ,;i ’ 

tion Vrefe examined in ordinaryl&St-toBes* fhri conservative wiginal reagent.. .The addition of amraonnmi 'hydroxide 4 - 

Aevriaifetlit^ wexe^con^ ;a iednce the yeUow colour assamed by the: deteriorated ■ 
seittStivehessribald be ammonium sulphide reagent did riot seem to improve its,. 1 
obtained- ; ln the case of ammonium hydroxide x part of leasibiUty; , The work on ferrocyanide resulted so satis- 


s detected, but not with as great 
J1 With potasaum ferrocyanide in 

_ _f’gkagfc |w#i the sensitiveness varied roughly 

corieeRbfe^hfi' ‘of ihe ferieyinide solution 
used. One drop 0( 8 5 per cent ferrocyanide added to 5 ce. 
of solution in an ordinary test-tubeconld detect 1 part of 
copper in 200 000 parts Of solution, but not in 300,000 
parts. A 3 per ceiH solution of ferrocyanide added in the 
same ariay to x cc. portions gave a dtetiaql pmh, witfa a 
dilution of x.part in 3op,ooo aati not with i in6oo t ooo. 


Eaciortly that the ammonium sulphide deterioration was 
riot farther investigated. /, - 

Potassium Ferrocyanide Reagent.—Thin reagent gave > 
he best satisfaction. It is in quite common use, but is 
’requently erroneously thought to be entirely tod delicate. - 
it was prepared by dissolving x grm. of Baker’s chemically 
pure ferrocyanide in 50 cc. of wafer- This was amply 
strong to precipitate the copper* and not so coloured as to 
interfere greatly with the delicacy of the test. A pinkish 
brown colour was obtained with the dilutions of copper 

_ u __aa_ _-_ 'A Tt_'_ 1 


T$ri same results were /obtained' using a cc. portions, salt Used, ffaree drops of the reagent write used, and the 
; These remits were not as delicate as desired. It was tests conducted as described above. The copper Jn, , 
found, too, that alight variations m the procedure when U)20,000 solution could easily be detected by this reagent, 
making and examining the tests gave pronounced differences but the colour difference, became less and less marked as 
in results. This doubtless has a Bearing on the widely dfiution took place. At a dilution of N/35,000 tire colour 
Varying values on record. ^ In fact, a study of the litera- difference (compared with the blank) was just discernible. 

, tore seems to indicate that a major factor in the variations This was therefore the limiting sensibility, and indicates 
in the recorded values is the lack of uniformity in the the presence of 0*00009 grm. of copper in zoo cc. when . 
quantity of sample used. In our work means of regulating 1 cc. is used in the test, or o gi part per 1,000,000. This 


other factors causing diroculty were developed. 

' Apparatus .—The apparatus finally adopted for detecting 
traces of copper was an adaptation of the ordinary Nessler 
tube, and was exceedingly simple. A number of tubes 
krere made, 3 to 5 mm. in internal diameter and up to 
15 cm, in length, having a capacity ot nearly 3 cc. They 
were made from, ordinary thin-walled glass tubing* one 

,__ , L •_ £ _1_1_J_ 


is not quite twee as delicate as the tost with fresh am-/ 
monium sulphide. It is muefa more delicate than when the 
test, is performed with 'a drop of; the ablution on white 
porcelain, even when the ferrocyanide is as dilute as, 
o*ipercenl- u . ^.V n '‘ 

lnfltuKCt of Reagents .—The i nfl aen ce of the proportions; • 
of the reagent and its auxiliaries as well as other sub¬ 


end Being sealed and preferably slightly ballooned to avoid stances was studied in the case of potassium ferrocyanide 
thickeningThe glass Used whs the lightest obtainable, by means of Kessler tubes in 50 cc. portions. The tobies 
When viewed ori the end it must not be greeny or the were wrapped with black paper. Difficulty was at first 
delicacy of the tests will be affected. ■ The side-walls ot experienced In using the ferrocyanide test on samples frOm 
tife tribes write wrapped with, black paper to exclude all a nitric acid electrolyte. This Was caused by a yellowish 
eriterlug the Bottom Sf the tube. This greencoiorationwhich formed in thetubecontainirigtbe 
, / wxripph^gmatiy .mcrea^rid the delicacy^ of tfae tests on the electrolyte, masking ariy pink colonr which be produced, 
ewnsker stations. The Scilatioii to be tested was intro Sometimes the pink whldi a^eared was a* once super- 
duced into tife tube by means of a i cc. pipeUe. seded by the green colomu The Interfering colour did not 

; . Ammonium H&roxide Reagent.—Tbttt drops of this seem toappear in samples containing a negligible amount, 

reagent jspi 4^. o a#ed ti? ^ the solu* of ccq>per (o'x rogtm. or less In 125 00-). The addition q£ 


■obferVed in light thrown^ up through them . frbm a white fe« r xnd really produced a better coloration. Ammonium 
, screem N/asoo' copper, sulphate solution; gave an easily hydroxaie seemed to destroy the copper ferrocyanide 
distinguishable colriration; with N/3060 the colour was colour, and gave a colourless to a green colour when in 
faintly distinguishable, while with Nfoooo it could scarcely excess. The addition of an acid brought this colour put 
be distinguished, at all. N/3000 was therefore taken; as again ^ r An excess of potassium ferrocyanide affects the 
: the limit of the sensibility of ammonium hydroxide in the delicacy of the test ip that it changes from pink to yellow, 
detection of copper in sulphate solutions in such tubes as thereby slightly decreasing, the ddbcacy; . Ammonium 
i described. This means that in x cc. of electrolyte tested nitrate increases the delicacy <?f the test- . Excess of acetic 
, . copper may still he detected with the ammonium hydroxide acid is of, little I influence. Ammonium acetate has no 
reagent when the electrolyte contains 0*00x06 grm..of effect- ■>- 

copper per xob cc. or io*6 parts per 1,000,000. This *“ Interference of other Metals.—Zinc has no effect on the 
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*.ue importance v* *«« TTZLL a*an 
seriousness of this, sft^tto^ fot thB^tn^a r~^| 

NATlbNAtlSAtipN Q® SOURCES OF RADIUM free yews th^iWd ^^ ^ ■ y 
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to thoGeneral Government apreferential night t0 -• • « nronosed in. this bill* to < 

SrretoTm-heaSg^*? fro* Undsj.w.ownrf the 
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- thelntenoras will covertne cok « anu =»^-s-~ ~ a ^.v, immediately, and widely •— 

ITJf™, arid under conditions that teqnite. the fnll and ,«an w» p-hr of this radium for the treatment of 

. prompt development Of fte m-tMl the^uferem from cancer among the people of fe. United 

„. ofthejeopte. ■ At the same States. The Bill now reported will accompli! 

miner a steady market for his ores ana sore o which, it is -believed, inst 


set* torn cancer ^mong tne pcppic u* „w 
States The Bill now reported will accomplish this pnr : 
ncoBpeetor or miner a steaay bwiw\»‘ «« 33- T~ ~~~T L - manner which, it is believed, instead or am- 

ii***■?!? TOl 
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Nationalisation ot Sources of Radians in United States. 



\ V" \\ ’ ’■ J Resources. /■ l ' ’ ■ * v 

Radium ores are known to occurin several localities, 
but always ; in comparatively small amounts. The 
richest radium - bearing region ; is undoubtedly the 
Paradox Valley region in Montrose County, Colo., where 
the Ore is carnotite, containing uranium and vanadium 
besides radium. Mines at Joachirnsthal, Austria, have 
been taken over by the Austrian Government, and are 
being developed through governmental resources. The 
only ore there is pitchblende, an impure oxide of. uranium 
carrying radium. . Pitchblende is also found in Gilpin 
County, Colo., whence several tons of ore have been 
shipped abroad to contribute a little to the radium supply. 

~ In the phi tin-mining district ja Cornwall, England, 
some pitchblende is also found/ and an English; Company 
and one of the French Companies are reputed to get their 
ctdef supplies front - iow-gradeores on the, dumps and ! 
ItheatopHesof thecadtinmines. /y, < - 

Deposits of autanite, another radiom-hearing mineral, 
are known to occur in Portugal add, also, in Australia, and 
a few hundred milligram. of; radium are yearly produced- 
fioi^these ores* i Carnotite is,however, the chief soarce ol; 
rdduim, pi present." Very lowj&k&ti deposi ts of carnotite 
raixfed ^hxicci ito> airCi known to occur 

M Australia, and a plant has been started in that country 
i* fsoafcdihg from Jooto sop 'mgms/of radium per 
neeatb.; A depc^it has also been found at Ferghana, 
R&$fon Tprkehbtri. ft has notyct becomes regular 
source Of supply, add there is no reason; to believe, ham 
any report issued up to the present time, that it will prove 
a large source of radium. In fact, no deposit of radium 
ores any where discovered gives any promise of supplying 
material enough to roeet die immediate demands. 

The camotite dtposits cif Coloxadoaud Utah arenas 
before stated, the moetexteasive in the world* They 
baveJioWever, been very wastefnlly exploited, some 410ns 
more or less of low-grade ore having been thrown on the 
damps or mixed with mine waste for every ton of shipable 
ipre so fee marketed./ \; s .\ i '. 1 1 '/■ - 


, ^ ; Present Ore Supplies* 

, According to the testimony presented to (he Com¬ 
mittee from' 700 to 1000 claims have been at one 
time or another staked In .Colorado and Utah * of 
these, claims perhaps 300 may eventually be worked and 
150 may Be considered reasonably good* These, claims 
have been for the main part bought up by a few interests, 

, and for only a few claims has the prospector obtained more 
than 50 dots, to 200 dote* a claim.; Tbe Standard Chemical 
Co.; of Pittsburgh, controls approximately 170 of these 
claims;; the General Vanadium Co., of Liverpool* England, 
58 i the Radium Co M of America, 20 to 25; Thomas F. 
Gnrtap, 700c- moke } G. B. IVilmarth, 20 to 25 i and the 
National Radium Institute, 16, The others are scattered 
among the smaller producers. Many claims , ate being 
located at present, arid if a supply of radium is to he pte- 
served for Americapcompt action by Congress is necessary . 

I": Ph^rf^eSn^j^. ,y / v 1 _^//"' ‘ 

: Asto future ore supplies no definite statements can bfe 
made; the testimony presented to the Committee being 
’ contradictory. Those who no w own claims are very sure 
that other supplies will be found in quantity. ■ There is nc 
reason to believe that furthexdisco veriea will riot be made, 
although the mihingengineors reporting to tbe Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, the employees or the Bureau of 
, Mines, and members of the Geological Survey state that all 
known deposits; are already located. Accordingly it will 
, probably be necessary, if, the Government is. to secure 
immediate supplies, topur chase from owners of claims 
already located, as well as to put forth every effort to open 
up new deposits. ,r J - ' ;*'-V, 

i. : The carnotite region is known tp be extensive, there 
being in area of; something over 480,000 herbs within 
which pockets of carnotite are apt to occur. / But in many 
places the carnotite-bearing stratum has been eroded away, 


and iii many others it; is so deeply Bpriedby jater beds 
that there is no reasonable hope of ever obuihmg, Jfre sup¬ 
plies (hat are undoubtedly embedded therein. There are, 
however, certain areas where this stratum is only a few 
feet under the surface, as well as many, places cm the 
canyon-sides where it outcrops and where pockets of 
carnotite are likely to be found. These carnotite deposits, 
however, are mainly small, no claim having yet produced 
without exhaustion more than 500 tons of sbipable ore. 
Most of the pockets contain less than 50 tons. These 
pockets are not connected by stringers, and there is no ; 
evidence of vein formation. Accordingly the finding of 
one pocket is no indication that others are adjacent, 
although sometimes this may be the case. With the large 
number of prospectors now, in thefield it is hoped and 
expected that hew djj^^rir*e$;;^lV be made; and that - 
[ sufficient l^ies pf ore ^ll he';oi^ned],rig:io ;assur^ the } 
radium necessar ylpt American hospitals. *: v** *' ; 

r' * v i/j ‘X k Xtfdiifi,,'2^'J //V-, • . 

Many ofrthe claims already worked Imve on their dumps > 
considerable; qaantitie« of ,ops diat is too poor to ship at 
such pricea as bave prevailed in the prists; There; is every: ‘ 
reason toBelieve, however, that: concentration methods ; 
can be developed by which much of this ate can be concen¬ 
trated on a basis that will make a large part pf it availahle 
; for use. This js a Very important Vrrixk for the Govern¬ 
ment to dp, as more than twice as much radium has been 
wasted as has actually found its way to market. Certainly, 
every effort should be made to conserve ; this almost ^ 
priceless materuL : ■_,/ \ 

United States Production and Exportation. 

As ja most radium ores there is a fairly definite ratio of 
radium to uramam (i to 3,000,000), the amount of, radium 
obtained and exported can be roughly calculated from the 
uranium content of the ores sold. According to the figures 
Of the Bureau of Hines*, carnotite ores carrying 28 8 tons 
of aranium oxide were produced in igia, and practically 
(he entire amount was exported/ Xn that year the uranium - 
content of the major : pkrt ran; between 2 and 3 per cent of : 
uranium oxide,, as, owing to the coat of transportation, no 
ore carrying less than 2 per ceat coold be marketed. From 
the ores shipped abroad in igrs, 11*43 gtms. of anhydrous . 
radium bromide could haye been and probably were ex¬ 
tracted, In 1913. according to preliiriinary figures of the 
United States. Geological Survey, 2*40 tons of ore were 
produced, of which 1198 tons were shipped Jo works in 
dus country and942 tons were exported. However, owing 
to the cost of transportation only the richer ores were ex¬ 
ported* .so that radium equivalent to about 7*5 grm& of 
anhydrous radium bromide; more than one-half of tbe 
total American production fpr the year, was, sent abroad. 
One foreign company did network its plant in the Paradox 
Valley, Colo., during the greater pan of the year, because 
it was building a new plant in Liverpool, and it cost less 
to leave thepre in the miner than to, take out the ere and 
store it in England. . This company will bed: large exporter 
; of carnotite from Gploradb aridTJtab dining 1914. 

. - It Is improbable that jdlpf tbf ores ..exported are now 
represfinted by finished producf but jffie iritrial production 
for 1912 and J913 cannpt be much less than the quantity 
mentioned. The total quantity of uranium exported in 
igii was almost equal to that exported in 1912, and ores 
are still being sold fqr ; treatment abroad/ There can be 
no doubt that in J912 and 1913 there was ohtjuned from 
American ores more than twice and probably tgijpi# times 
as much radium.as from all other sources comwMl 
The carnotite prospects and mines of the west have 
been described in Bulletin yo of the. Bureau trf Mines, and . 
the subject is further treated in ^ Advance Chapters from 
Mineral Resources for 19*2,” By Fi L. Hess/of the United 
States Geological Survey.' The mines are for the main 
part in Montrose and Sap Miguel Counties, Colo., and in 
a somewhat more extensive territory just to the west and 
north-west of these deposits, in Utah. Since Bulletin 70 


' 13 ? 
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wAs written, prospecting fti this region has been extensive, 
Mmy agents of foreign manufacturers have been in the 
country seeking supplies for, shipment abroad, and a much 
stronger demand for ores has caused prices to advance, so 
that at present ore containing 2 per Cent of uranium oxide 
, readily wings 80 dole. per ton at the railroad at Placeville, 
Col. Correspondingly higher prices are obtained abroad, 
And some private producers Who were able to contract (or 
ctmsiderabie quantitiesreport even higher prices. 

. Owing to the interest aroused and to the proposed with¬ 
drawal of radium-bearing lands there has been a decided 
,, increase in prospecting; and. some important; new .finds 
iatva&een made. Although many claims have been staked 
W;d$erm*£ pdrte^'the' ; tsdiBm : beariri^reigipny the most 
important duds have been "hp lfbe summit ox Big Canyon 
; s atihehead of Lisbon Valley, Utaft just across the:State 
/Vjfisr femn^the r Mcthtyre district, Colorado. . Other Vim* 
1 ‘" pcrtant finds are reported & the Henry Mountains, about 
" too miles Sbotfa-east of Green’ River , and iuf a district about 
y milea north-east of Monticello, Utah, Development 
'' Work bis bwh cateied'cmr at Gateway and also in the 
' wesfern, part of the, Paradox Valley, the original scene of 

>r . ' v ‘ : *•>; 
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\, v;;: m; ': the scientific 

1 *■' (From Our Qw# Paris Correspondent), 

A Fossil Gas a,Hundred Million sof YearsOld, 
The question of the presence in the atmosphere and. of 
thecntgin of the five race gases at present known—helium, 

; neoop argon, krypton, and xenon—is one of the Jnoet 
interesting featnres of modern science. In particular, 
helium, which exists in all hot springs and results from the 
disintegration of the radioactive substances in the bowels 
of the earth, contributes in keeping up the radioactivity of 
theatmosphere by the immanent emission of penetrating 
1 Rtoms, electrified moved by a prodigious speed,, and 
capable of playing an important though still imprecised 
r&ie in the functional acts of life. Prof. Moureu, incol- 
Jlebaiation with M. Lepape, has. just informed the 
Academy of Sciences that coal damp constantly contains, 
in company with pther rare gases, enormous proportions 
of heliam; Ibfo thus that the mine of Frankenbola, in 
Westphalia, pours out into the atmosphere as much as 
4000 cubic metres of heliuma year, ■ However 4 coai po8- 
sesses only very small quantities of, radium arid thorium 
incapable of explanring, the production of so much helium.. 
I t is thus certain, in these conditions, that the abundant 
helium of cqat-damp is, for tjw far greater pkrt r ' fossil 
helium, dating from the '? carboniferous period,; winch 
enablea tts age to, he reckoned at from 50 to top millions 
< of years! V-'". 1 ’.■* , ’ 

7 : {-*'' ’r ^■' PEDbLQiHCAt ffcikNCE. v ^_ 77 

This title has just been conferred for the first rime by 
■ the International Faculty of Pedology of Brussels, 69, rue; 
‘•-d* ht; Gulture, directed by the lady doctor J. Toteyko. 

This faculty has grouped together aU the disciplines con- 
- ctmng&cBcktotftc knowledge of children, without for- 
tlte McticsdappHcarions of Pedagogy, andit has: 
raised pedology fertile dignity of a real science able to fill 
the programme of * university course of teaching. Co#- 
WMered from this point erf. view, the crowning of the 
pedologies! studies necessarily includes the accomplish¬ 
ment of an original work; that is to say, the composition 
of a thesis for the doctor’s degree.; The first to reedye 
this degree is Mdme. LifokaLibrach, who after three 
years’ experimental study pursued in the school of Brussels 
. on 400 school children, has succeeded in drawing up. a 
msk of more than, xao pages,, entitled, . 1 * On the Relations 


ligence.” Mdme. Librach has managed to obtain a very 
strict correlation between thA intelligence of children and 
the fineness of their senses. / It is a truth of a statistical 
order. The relation sought for appears more distinct for 
young children of nine or ten years than for those who are 
nearing the end of their primary studies, v The work con¬ 
tains a great number of application^ specially interesting 
for pedagogy. . . 

. ■ , Lighting by Neon Tubes. . 

Neon is one of the five rate gases contained in the . 
atmosphere. Its applications for lighting purposes are 
very curious. Prof* a’Arsqnval, has presented before the, 
Academy a Work of M. George Claude, showing that large ■* 
neon tubes are not superiorfp small' ones, for the prodne- * 
lion' pf light in these tubes depends on tijripri> dtiht, of the ; . 
volts by the amperes; that Is to say; ..cfo-^fp^ce'expended.; 1 ; 
On the contraryr the luminous prpdhcrion renfelnS ;ekcc 3 /; ] 
lent,, and of the rank of half a? watt 1 pfe candle, down tp „ ; 
very small diameters, to mm. : and It 'behomes^^pjp 
easy to make very BhOrt tubes, exceedingly easy to, - 
manipulate, giving a very weak, luminous force, wim ^n ^ 
excellent production, which hkd been impossible rip till f 
now for lighting by luminescence. ' 

, o How Oceans are Formed., 

M. Fermier has presented a paper j by M; Emile Belot 
bn. the st Physical Laws of the Formation of Primitive 
Oceans and Continents.” On the Earth andon Mars oceans 
dominate greatly in the austral,hemisphere. Th l s fact 3 
may be attributed to the translation in the south*northerly . 
direction of these planets in the primitive nebula. The 
friction of this, nebula on the exterior surface of the 
planetary atmosphere determines a north-southerly circula¬ 
tion, which is completed bn the surface of the condensed 
nucleus by a south-northerly circulation. It is then 
around the antarctic that cold vertical currents can reaefi 
the nucleus and: that the temperature can at first, he.. ; 
inferior to 364° (the critical temperature of water)., The 
condensation of the oceans is then produced around, the : 
South Pole, determining currents towards the Equator, 1 
which explain the formation into a point, towards the 
south, of the austral continents.* The calculation, founded 
on the permanent regime of the speeds of these currents 
and of the solid matter that they transport, is Verified by 
direct measures-^thus, below sea-level ipoo metres' the 
breadth of the oceans is constant p» the parallels of the., 
austral hemisphere,; and tee breadth of tee continents is 
constant on tee pandlejs of t - - “ 


New Method of Analysing Drinking WATtea. > 
Prof. Moureu has shown, according to M. Halmejac, <rf 
Bordeaux, that the richness of waters m ehiorides ia pro¬ 
portional, not only to the . organic matters but to the 
micrObian germs jthat these waters contain. Whence is to 
be derived the possibility pf appreciating, by a simple ■ 
determinationof the Chlorides, , whether a water is fit for 
drinkingpr not. . ■ - * - 7., ' 

V v 'V 1 *;* >The GiGNs'riS' Fatigue.' I ' ‘ 

With a vieiv of determinirig the methods of scientifically 
regulating labour and work, M. J. M. Lahy, in a paper 
presented by M. Edmond Perrier, director of the Paris 
Natural History Museum, has fixed the means of recog - 
nising the objective signs of fatigue in the so-called 
modem professions which do not require great muscular 
effort. Experiments carried out by bun in 1903 on the 
postmen employed in the railway postal vans, on printers, 
Unotypists, and type writers, have given concotding 
results. The signs of fatigue in. these workers are con¬ 
stituted by an increase of the pressure of the blood and. 
by ft slackening of the time of reaction, 3 ,/ 

/ The Transmission of Hertzian Waves. ' " 
MM. Prosper' and Rotei have sought to verify' tee 
variations of the transmission, of tee Hertzian * waves ; 
according to the state bf tee atmosphere. Prof. Booty, 
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who has informed the Academy of their studies, confirms ! 
the preceding researches. The transmission of the waves 
Of Hertz takes place better hi the night than in. the day. 

The Alteration of Speech by Microphones. 
for some time past there have been attempts made to 
urifisetfce oscillographic study of micrbpbooic currents to 
analyse the sounds of the voice and to improve telephonic 
transmission. But the diagrams thus taken off by dif* 
Cerent experimenters, and which were thought to Be com 
parable, at least as far as the.transcription of vowels was 
concerned, have now been recognised as discordant. This 
fact bos led M. A, Blondel and M. Polak to take the ques¬ 
tion; an > again, ; following a method which utilised , the 
Blonde! osciflograpby. .They explain this method in the 
Annies des Poster, TeUgraphes,et?el*fhenes of 
1 December last. It appears from, this that microphones 
odd introduce their own oscillations, which are of inde* 
pendent frequency ito , that of the voice.wfcentheir mem¬ 
branes or granules of eaibon are not deadened or slackened. 
But, on the other hand, an excess: ofpadding or deadening 
awry, stfde -derjtain sounds.- The granulated microphones 
gj(ve>'ifiany parasitical yihtatiorast- The authors have 
vhere^ eawegtBtefe& Vagrams of Vowels, without going 
into '/the. studr'bf «ntsonants, whicb are still more 
complex and mote Ha&ieto deformation. ’ ( 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

> ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meetings March 5,1914. , 1 

: Sir William Crookes, O.M., President, ip the Chair. 

*, Papers were read asfollowa^ # ■ 

, Action of Light Chlorophy ll ” By Harold Wager, 

,, JfRvff. . . • r \ 

When chlorophyll is decomposed by light, at least two; 
distinct substances are formed, one of r which in an alde¬ 
hyde or mixture of aldehydes and the other an active 
oxidising agent, capable of bringing about the liberation of 
iodine from potassium iodide. This can be demonstrated 
in various ways. 

The decomposition of chlorophyll appears to be doe 
directly to the action of light and is not an after effect of 
the photo-synthesis of carbon dioxide and water- It takes 
place only in the presence of oxygen* and it appears to be 
a case of photo oxidation, for oxygen is used up so com¬ 
pletely id the process that chlorophyll can be used instead 
of pyrogaUol aijjd caustic potash to determine the amount 
of oxygen m a r given amount of air. In the absence of 
oxygen no bleachingrakes place.' _ Carbon dioxide is not 
necessary to the photo-decomposition of chlorophyll and 
I* not, used up; in the process, evenwhen present in con¬ 
siderable quantities. The bleaching of chlorophyll takes 
place |ust as rapidly and completely in its absence as ttf. 
$ts presence, and the, same: two substances are produced. 
Formaldehyde appears to be formed in small quantities; 
hut thpe main balk of the aldehyde produced by the photo- 
decomposition of chlorophyll is not formaldehyde. .The 
oxidising sobstance does not give the reactions for hydrogen 
peroxide ; it is possibly an organic peroxide. ' - .. 

The decomposition of chlorophyll and the’production of 
aldehyde is also brought about by the action of oxidising 
/agents such as hydrogen peroxide and permanganate of 
potash. This may take,place in the dark very rapidly in 
tbe case of permanganate of potash, but very slowly in 
the case of hydrogen peroxide. In the light the oxidation 
'due to hydrogen peroxide is, however, much accelerated- 
, The bleaching of chlorophyll in situ in green leaves 
gives the same products as we chlorophyll extracts outside 
the plant, ' , - / 


“ Formaldehyde as an Oxidation Product of Chlorophyll 
Extracts." By C. H: Warner. * , ’ 

“ Controlling Influence of Carbon Dioxide in the Matura 
Ho*, Dormancy, and Germination of Seeds" By Franklin 
Kidd, 

Experiments are described showing that germination of 
seeds can be completely inhibited by carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere (20—30 per cent, varying with the twnpera- 
tures used). This inhibition is not accompanied by injury. 
The seeds germinate at once after removal from inhibitory 
CD*pressures. ' • 

h In one case (Brassica alba) a still more striking result is 
obtained. Inhibition is not terminated by removal of the 
seeds from, the COzpressnresto air,,' but continues in- 

_1. .lj ' u. _if __ s_ . 


dormancy in the face of a favourable environment for 
geimmatton js7at once Suggestive of cases, of >delayed 
germination * r often met > urtth/ in hature, where se^s/dd 
notgenninate bur lie indefinitely in soil in apparently good 


ThiSs^^f^ 0 ^; inffibiiiour ;nif. Brassica seeds when re-' 
moved ffomratmospbercs conUiniogCQ* iqfaix'hf found; to ■' - 
be terminated by removal of the testas, or by' complete 
drying and ra-yrettiug of the seeds. 

The conclusion indicated is that a change in the testa 
rendering it less permeable to gases is proceed by the 
action of COxi whereby after removal of ther&eeda to air . 
theCO* produced in the embryo will be to ah increased ° 
degree held up in the tisane, while at the same time the 
amount of oxygen penetrating the testa from the atmo¬ 
sphere will be lowered; The Seed is tbps sealed by its 
testa for a long period of dormancy under the influence of 
carbon dioxide. v . 

„ Experiments in the field showed that this action of CO* 
may actually occur in nature. If a quantity of green 
plant matteriaUs buried deep in the ground, seeds planted 
in the soil over this decaying material are inhibited in their 
germination by the CO* produced beneath them. This is 
of agricultural significance, and the fact that in the case 
of mustard, seeds suspension of vitality continues even 
after the external CO* has been removed, suggests an 
explanation of the common occurrence of dormant seeds 
of this plant in fields, and possibly of other natural cases 
of delayed germination. '' ■ * 

“ Functional ' Correlation between the Ovaries, Uterus , 
and Mammary Glands in the Babbits with Observations 
an the (Esttous Cycled*. By J. Hammond and F. H; A. 
Marshall.,. . * ' . , 

“The Chromaffin* System ofAnhelxds and the,Relation 
of this System to the Contractile Vascular System in lhe 
Leech, Hirudo medicinalis. By J. F. Gaskell, MJD;. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

: ;> ;/ Ordinary Meeting* March 5,1514., / 

' •-VuC ' • " 

V . , intbeGhahv < ,/ 

Messrs. ^ E. E. Turner, John K. Wood, A. Bramley, 
Bertram Campbell, and Ivan R. Gibbs were formally 
admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

The names of the Fellows recommended by the' Council 
foe election as official and ordinary Members of Council, 
1514^*913; were read from the Chair* , 

The President announced tha t the Rooms of the Society 
will be open for an informal meeting of the Fellows on 
Thursday, April 30th, from 8 to io p.m.; Smoking will be 
permitted, and light refreshments will be provided. 7 Fellows 
are invited to exhibit apparatus and specimens of interest, 
and to show experiments, and those wishing to do so are 
requested to communicate with the Honorary Secretaries 
not later than the Monday previous to the meeting. 
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It vts also stated that a meeting of the Faraday Society 
will be held in the Rooms of the Chemical Society on 
Friday, March 27th, 1914, when a general discussion on 
"Optical, Natatory Power” will take place. Fellows of 
tbe Chemical Society are invited to attend. The meeting 
will be held' from 5 to 6.3b p.m.,and from 8 to 9.30 p.m., 
tea being served at 4.30. Further, particulars can be ob¬ 
tained from, the Secretary of the Faraday Society, 82* 
Victoria Street, S.W. - -' \ - ' ; •_ J .r 

Certificates were, read: fox the first time in favour uf 
Messrs.' Raymond Foss Bacon, B;Sc., Pfa.D., Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, University, Pittsburg, 
Pa. T ,U.S.A.; Robert Reginald Baxter, B»A., St. John’s 
CbpgeVOifbrd; Brojendrabath-Gbosb*^ ? Sc* * 59 * Here- 

Cwmbran; . NeWpriitr Mon. ; " Ralph Waldo - Emerson. 
Maclvot ,47> Victoria BttoeV Westimnster,S;W.;; Henry 
RiUclifie, 38vSefton Terrace, BeestbU Hifi,Xeeds:; John 
^Rpiers;>i95i,'Whst'^0bbfge?Bto«tr01asg^w:; ^ercy Charles 
RoodeU, Gienthoroe, St. Albans Crescent, Woodford 
GreenIda *$ Bj^bert ; Tagg, B;Sc^Brento^ Clayton 
Avenue, Wembldy; AltoriWatoms Maggs Wimle, Holly 
’jf«Asei''&Utbb»te» i Ayrshire,-; ,0 V'. r '^'.7’ 

, ", r > { v-V - 1 .' ^ ■* ^ ' * r , r ' ■ : 1 e ' ^ » 

QL tbefoliowing papersthose marked r werje read , 

7 * 5 &. H Tkg Atomic Weight ofVanadium^ By Henry 

VihcentAuld Briiscbfc andHARRY Frank Victor 
Lira**. 1' ■ - ' v / •’ ■"*, 

The ratioaVOCI 3 $Ag and VOCl 3 LjAgQi have been 
re-determined. Vanadyl trichloride was decomposed by 
aqueous ammonia, acidified with nitric acid, and the 
chloride either titrated against silver according to the 
method ^ and Wells {four** Ant. Ckem. See., 

1905, Xxvti., 459}, using a modified nephelometer to deter¬ 
mine the end-point, ^ precipitated as silver chloride ami 
weighed. Anewtypeof apparatus, designedforiractibnal 
delation in a vacuum with the complete exclusion 1 of 
mpistUrc, was used - for the distillation of the vanadyl tri 
CMoride and its collection to glass bulbs* and the trichloride 
wes weighed in a manner which obviated the necessity for 
ebtiectiog fragments bf broken' bulbs. .; .* 1 \ ■; 

^ The ] results obtained are as follows > (Ag=*107*8^; 

35 HS 7 ) 1 *T" _■ T* "\ m 7 ■ ;\.; 5, y v *> V ‘ 

< # expt$. : VCICI3 : 3Ag ^ Q'53554 io cK>ooo8, \vhence 

y ;-y-5o*9sos'/ y., s: " ,,r 

s 7 a expta.: VOCI3:-3$gCU 0*40307* whence V® 50*95 *• 
For a number of reasons these results may he slightly 
tori low, arid the round^d-ofi value V m 50'96 ; is preferred. 
’’This result is in very dose agreement with that deduced by 
McAdam tfonrii* Am* Ctom. Soc.y igio, xxrii, J603) 
trom measurements of tije ^atio Nayo 3 ; NaQh , 

', , ■/ : ..; V '', -'j DtSCUSSlON. , V " 1'‘ 7 - 

In tol@y to the VPreaident, Mr. XiTtt.E stated that part 
- rif the emtio at vanadium which formed toe starting material 
had^ been; tormetl? Sir Henry Roscoe irt his to- 

seamhes on vanadium. A small amount of arsenic present, 
manotherporrionof the omde was incitieritally riiminated 
When converting the oxide into vain%i trichloride, but 
j otiaerwise no Initial purification of the oxide was attempted. 
The vanadyl trichloride* however, was fractionated until a 
prephration was obtained quite free drum phosphorus and 
'..atocmc^and^ltoymg a hodiog^mmt. l (zx7°). : The 

^^a, and bofiing^btht ribsexvatitms were 

iMisdev ./ - r; 7 > f 1 '7: ' ■ / V' w 1 

.^* 56 '. “ The hqmftism of ito Ozintes. Part III. The 
Hydroxy ben zalfoximes,™ By Oscar Lisle Brady and 
Frederick Percy Dunn. ' *$•'' 

/ The v authors. have investigated the ; hydroxybenx- 
akldxtmes, but have^failed toobtain stereoisomeridesor any 
confirmation of the existence of ,the supposed .isomeric 

lmol!^7?r} w Poflfhs fBrr,, iSqz^xxv., iga^assUmed 
^ - to inoitoato^ri derivatives of these oximes the 


oximino-group was acetylated, but the authors have been 
able to show that in the case of ^-hydroxybenzaldoxime it 
is the. phenolic hydroxyl that is acetylated, and not the 
oximino-group, the compound thus being ^-acetoxybenz- 
aldoxime. This and the parent hydroxy-ozime have been, 
proved to possess the ontf-configuration, and the stereo- 
isomeric p-acetoxybenzjyxaldoxirae has been prepared, 

.la the case of the acetyl derivative of saticylaldoxime; 
however, it has been shown that the oximino-group is 
acetylated.'' / - ■ ■ ’ : J j *, , i ; 

' - Discussion. - r \ '* *■ . , ■ 

Dr. PyAian pointed out that Dr, JdWett laid no claim to 
the discovery of a atereoisoroenc m -hydroxybenzaldoxime. 
The oxime had beenpreparedfrom fft-bydT03^benxaldehyde . 
amongst half-a-dozerv other; derivatives ,ior the purpose of 
identification, and thri, discrepancy of meiting-pomf^wus 
■ noted, but not fully inveitigated.; ;v~ 

In reply to the President,-Mr. priAUv stated that if; 
would probably be diflScalt to Obtain atoreoisomeric crimes 
from 4 1 : 5-methylene-o>tolualdehyde on account df the 
methyl xgtoup being in the ortho-position with r;espect to 
the oximino-group ; with reference to, the tnethoxybenri-^ 
aldoximes, the two isomeric p-methoxybensaldoximes hati 
. been obtained, but the ortho-compound existed only in one 
form ; the meta-compound had not been investigated. 

In reply to Dr. Pyman, he said that there was no wish 
on the part of the authors to suggest that Dr. Jowett 
claimed to have obtained an isomeric w-bydroxybenz- 
aldoxime; they were, however, of the opinion that it waB 
impossible to obtain a compound melting at, 138° by re- 
crystallising w-hydroxybenzaldoxime from benzene. 

*61. “ Ths Constiiuints of the Leaves and Stems 6f 
Daviesta lattfolia " By Frederick Belding Power and 
.Arthur Henry Sal way. , T h 

Daviesia tatifolia, R. Br. (Nat. Ord. Legumittosce), is a" 
shrub indigenous to Victoria, Australia, where, on account 
of the bitter taste of the leaves, it is known as the “.Native 
Hop Bush.”, - :, fi - . *■ ; 

An examiaatiori of freshly collected material, consisting 
of tbe leaves aed stems of the. above-mentibned plant, has 
shown that its bittjKness is due tea crystalline benzoyl 
derivative of a new disaccharide, the latter \gtocoxylose) 
yielding bri hydrolysis 1 molecule ofdextrose and z module 
of xylose. The bitter 'compound possesses the1 empirical; 
formula CajHasQi*iH^O, melts at JC47-—148°, and has been 
designat c& dibenxoytgtucoxylQM* ‘ • -l 1 ' '■ 

Besides a small amount of an^aromatic essential oil, the 
following additional constitnentis of toe plant have been 
isolated or identifiedBenzoic, salicylic. ^-coumaric, arid ( 
fumanc acids, and a mixtore ofiatty acids, consisting of 
palmitic, stearic, and iinolic acids ; a quercetin gluCoside, 
C27H30O16, which is probably identical with rutin ; myricyl 
alcohol ; hentriacontane; a phytosterol, Ca/H^Oand a 
sugrir which; yielded d-phenylglacosazone (m. p. 210% 
The resinous material,, front^ which some of the above- 
mentioned substances were obtained, amounted to about 
8‘fi pfcr cent of the weigfat of drug employed. - /. 

r'' tflSCUSSION. 

Dr. Power, in reply to a question by the President, 
stated that [the recent chemical examination of hops had 
revealed the presence ©! no substance similar m : character 
to the hitter principle of DavUsia leaves. It, was. also 
rioted that no botanical, relationship exists between the 
leguminous shrub, Daviesia totifolia, R. Br., rand the 
coramon hop plant, H«mxtos Lvpulus, L. ' - : 

; In reply to a question by, Mr, Baker; it was explained 
that the new disaccharide, glucoxylose, had only been 
directly isolated iri the form of 'its crystalline benzoyl 
derivative, dibenzoylglucoxylose. The amount of the latter 
compound present in the leaves appeared tri be somewhat 
Jess than 1 per cent. * * ^ , , 

*62. “ The Composition of some Mediaeval Wax SealsJy 
By James Johnston Dobbeb and John Jacob Fox* ; 

An account was given of thd examination of the com- 
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position of a number of medieval seals, ranging in date 1 
from the thirteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth I 
century. / *■ O ' | 

The seals were found to consist of beeswax alone, or of 
beeswax mixed with resit* ui various' proportions. The 
resin could not he identified except in two cases, in which 
ii gave the reactions for colophony. 

The red seals were coloured with vermilion^ the green 
with verdigris, the brown and black with verdigris and 
organic matter. 

The beeswax which formed the sole constituent of an 1 
impression of the Great Seal of 1350 was practically nn- j 
altered in chemical and. physical properties, except as 
regards its power of absorbing fading which was slightly 
less thsutthatwhicH beeswaxusually exhibits, 

/: ,%* : u ,Expmuunlts '#*'*>* 'JtaU pf; : \By 

P &ficHinp Moore Reesley. ■]] , *‘\V: 

- Solutions of nitrogenous substances jvtire indbulaied 
with a mixed culture of nitrifying and hydrolytic organisms, 
wbiebwerq ."obtained ; fromi^ia\.t^hdary/.contact .bed* end' 
vw’Mmctitm wil 4 llpw«ddc> proceed jxodex etrictlycom- 
condkkmB,tftSect- ^T^dfatecmmingf 'the’ 
cmnparatiws ram of nitrification. «•• >- J 

; T ThefoftbwSsgsaketaiice^Were employedi-Carbamide, 
fthiOcarhatntde, orfc ai^asparagine* glycine/, acetamide, 
jlitteIhj^inemttfdigtfc, aniline sulphate, ammonium oxalate, 
ffid rtwioaisn imlpfaate. The solafibtt*, with which 
ifcbrs incorpofsted suitable mineral media, were made of 
such: a strength as to contain loa miilignns. ofnittogea 
pex soocc. ’ '• " ■ r \ ’ -- 

The course of the nitrification Was followed through by 
means of periodic determinations of the ammoniacal, 
nitrons, and nitric nitrogen figures. Under these condi¬ 
tions U was found that the various sabatanccs nitrified at 
approximately the same rate, with the; exception ofthio- 
carbamide and aniline sulphate, which completely failed to 
nitrify. Evidence has also been, obtained to the, effect that 
In the bacterial" oxidkttoh. of nitrogen, compounds inter¬ 
mediate between ammonia and nitrous acid are formed. 

64, }• Studies 0/ the Constitution of Soap Solution $ f The 
Alkalinity and Degree of Hydrolysis of Soap Solutions.” 
By James William McBain and Herbert Ernest 
Martin. , r /<; ■ 

Fromelectromotive force determinations* the dissociation 
product of water at qo° is calculated to be 697 ^ 10—H; 
this result is chiefly of interest in discussing the high real 
' temperature-coefficient of the hydrogen electrode, which 
, is ignored by recent convention. , ~ 

The hydrolysis and true alkaUnityof soap solutions has 
, been quantitatively determined for the .first time. In con¬ 
centrated solutions hydrolysis amounts to only a fraction 
pf a pesr cent, and even in 0*01/N sodium dr potassium 
p&lmitate ftbed? amounts to . 6:6 per cent, and thus the 
'',|^j|b#ii&clbliy"d£ soap solutions is. definitely shown not 
; tn;.tbe' due eb free alkali. The novel suggestion was ad- 
vanced.friat it rnfy be due to highly, charged aggregates or 
micelles exhibiting even an equivalent cc« ftuedvify com- 
parable with that of ordinary ions (see McBarn, Trans. 
^Faraday Soc., igi3, qg% KolUnd. Ztitsch., 1913, xfi., 
256). This surest ion, if confirmed, may apply to such 
diverse cases as protein salts, dyes, and certuinnon-aqueoas 
solutions. , L . '• ■' " '■ 

, In the presence at even one equivalent of free palmitic 
acid soap solutions are still appreciably alkaline. On the 
other hand, the alkalinity of solutions containing an excess 
of alkali is practically that of, the added alkali;: There is 
thus no measurable sorption or formation of basic soap in 
’the presence of o'i/N alkali. \ . ' 

Sodium chloride at first decreases, but in larger amounts 
again increases, the alkalinity of soaps, in accordance with 
the suggested rule that any influence tending towards 
coagulation Increases the alkalinity of these solutions. 

(To be continued).'' v 


"INSTITUTE OF CMEMJSTKy. : 

Annual General Meeting* March 2, *9*4. 

Prof. Raphael Meldola, President, in the Chair* .. 

The annual accounts were received on the motion of Mr. 

A* Gordon Sal am on, the Hon. Treasurer, seconded by 
Prof. J. Millar Thomson. , 

, t . The Treasurer's remarks, indicated that during the 
twenty-one years tenancy of its present premises the 
Institute had been able to make its income suffke, for 
maintenance and steady development, but with, rite move 
to the new buildings, which would take place during- the 
present year/ the Council; would have to look carefully to 
its resources. Anyanxicty bn that account would be ■' 
relieved considexabJy by^the rttflisatjpUof their hope that 
ihe Amdunt of the total expehditpre 

wouldhe subscribed by tfceendof the year.; T , The response,, 
to the appeal to the Buildings Fund was somewhat remark* 
Able in that about £ 17,600 had been collected At a cost of 
lesa than ^x^o. Probahly £icKx>—possibly less—would 
tnake *Jae position of the Institnto lii this reTOeet quite ' 
sound, Onenable the Architect and Baitings Committee ; 
toeffectconsiderable improvements in ; the finish' and 
equipment of the bufldihg. ' - . ; . 

The Report of the Council having been received and 
adopted, the meeting proceeded to elect Censors and 
Auditors. ~ t ; 

The President, in the course of his Address to the 
Fellows and Associates; refened to the progress of the 
Fund for the newbuiidings pf .the Institute, and acknow¬ 
ledged the generous support of many companies,; firms, . 
and: individuals, other than members, who bad contributed. J 
Taking into account the promise of an anonymous 
benefactor to double every subscription received beyond 
,£12,000 up to the amount of ^2500, it was probable that 
less than £1000 was now required ; but if more were 
received the Buildings Committee could easily invest it in 
improved and more serviceable finishings. The building 
had progressed moat favourably until the trades dispute, 
and, aB there were signs of approaching Settlement, it was 
hoped that the work would fie completed before the 
autumn.' ..* * ■ f 

Referring to the endeavours of the Institute to, secure 
fuller recognition for the profession of chemistry, the 
President recalled the evidence .given by Sir William 
Tilden and Sir William Ramsay, as,representatives of the 
Institute* before the Royal Commission, on the Civil 
Service. The main portion of their evidence related to. 
the, conditions of service of chemists engaged in the 
Department ,c£ the Chief Inspector at Woolwich Arsenal. 
The Council of the Institute, in the Memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the Royal Commission, Stated that the chemical 
staff in that Department should be controlled by a chemist 
of the highest efficiency* The tepid development Of 
science m eyery direction was leading to increased special-; 
isation. The real expert, whose knowledge and experience- 
were of ;: ..value to fb© immmunity, was the highly; 

trained man who had spec£a|ised in some particular field. 
Surely Buch a man was the most competent to control the. 
Work of any public department which was concerned with 
his own subject. The training and experience which bad . 
raised him, tQ bis position of efficiency were no less pro¬ 
tracted and severe than those required for the attainment 
of similar status in any other profession. , Why, therefore, 
should there be this tendency to subordinate expert 
scientific service to non expert control ? The question of 
national defence was an important one, and the valuation 
and control of materials required m our arsenals, and: the 
study and application of new discoveries having any 
bearing upon u the arts of war,* 1 were no less matters for 
chemical control than the conduct of an army in the field 
Would be a matter for control by the General Staff. Yet, 
while'the medical service took army u rank;** the chemist, 
Whose services were of equal importance, not only took no 
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« rank n at all, bat was made responsible to superiors 
having no special knowledge of his subject.; This state of 
affairs, rendering as it did the public service of chemists 
art unattractive career to the best talent in the profession, 
was fraught with danger to the future well-being of the 
coufltry > and was a short-sighted policy which, in time of 
trouble, might well lead to disaster. It was a matter 
which could not be lightly dismissed because it affected 
oalv a small number of chemists—it was a question of 
principle,of far-reaching consequences, and it was to be 
hoped tbat the Royal Commission would give heed to the 
representations of the Institute. 1 

Another move In this same direction, was the rearrange- 
meat pf theChemicaJ Staff of the London County Council 
wbichhadbeen [carried oqt r wpce, the retirement of Dr. 
Clowe*.' '■ Unde* the. new afiherdeL jtbe Chemical Dep£rt- 
mentr-as an independent Department^-ceased;. to exist, 
and the chemical staff was subordinated : to the Medical 
Qffi:erofHeakh. "This, again, appeared to be a distinctly 
retrograde step, and one which the Institute could rtojt brtt 
deplore matter had been represented; to the Chair-[ 

■man of the Cdunty Couijril,Mr. Cyril Cobb; and he [had ' 
^aade 'jig "j^rfein^efear /[that Ift\^thmrre^axK^gcroert|:;'th^e L ''. 
bad bfiNsu nb iptentibhat slurca^t upon the status of the 
staff ; but it Was a dangerous precedent, and one 
which the Institute regarded with apprehension for several 
reasons. Thete was the irapression ief t on the public mind 
that the services of the chemist were of less importance 
than formerly; whereas, in tact, , as time went on they 
were [certain to; become more and more important. 
Further, there was conveyed the idea that the status of the 
professional chemist was an inferior oner—in other words, 
that Ms profession was to be degraded in rank with corre¬ 
sponding exaltation of a kindred profession, a principle 
to which the Institute could not give its sanction. [V 
-The; Council had alaof dealt with the conditions of 
appointments of Public Analysts, on which subject they 
had,prepared a statement which had been published in the 
Proceedings, and would be issued to members of many 
local; authorities. The Council. hoped that, by this pub ? 
dfcation, the authorities might realise and appreciate; more 
fully than they appeared to have done, in the past the 
nature and responsibiUties of these public officers. . 

In other branches of the. profession, particularly in its 
applications to industry ,the prospect Jor young chemists; 
was improving*. Not only was there little difficulty in 
pUcing AssoctatCi iu appointments, but they were Offered 
higher commencing salaries than formerly, and, although 
the cost of Hiring hid greatly increased , they were generally 
able to secure a living wage'’ in most branches of the 
profession at the outset of their careers* which was much 
Jess frequently the case a few years ago. 

Prof. Meldola then dealt at considerable length with the 
Report of tbeConference of Professors of, Chemistry, held: 
under the auspicee of the InsfitutermOctober last. Which 
wap attended by professors from practically all the princi¬ 
pal educational centres of the eountry. the lnstrtate thus 
providing art; area for the &ee, discussion of the broad 
;the ^ucariort r.M ? jwrrfe®sipnal;dl^mist£^^'OTbe 
RepcEft df this important meeting was under the considera¬ 
tion of a Special Committee composed of representatives 
,bf $very department of tbe profession—professors and 
teachers, private consultants, practitioners, and those who 
Scientific control" of Industries. 
Their task wbuld be one of uo little magnitude, and would 
probably effect cmwiderable re casting of the Regulations 
of the Institute In the light of modern educational develop-, 
merit.' Whatever scheme might eventually be adopted It, 
was certain that the Council would safeguard the status of 
the existing members. " Professors and teachers would 
gladly welcome the support which the Institute might lend 
to their endeavours to raise the educational level to the 
required standard, while senates, councils, and governing 
bodies could not afford, on public grounds, to set aside 
curricula of studies, or to ignore a Standard regarded as 
csscntia l for efficient training for the chemical profession 


by a body fully representative of that profession. It was 
m this way that the influence of the Institute in the 
educational world might, through a revision of the existing 
Regulations, be exalted into a still greater power, making 
for the highest.efficiency of the chemist of the future. 

Sir William Ramsay, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President for his Address, endorsed the, views which 
had been expressed with reference to placing men having 
no technical knowledge : n the control of experts, and 
remarked on; the absurdity of requiring them to sign reports f 
only fully understood by the specialists He also bore 
testimony to the fact that the Institute was of the greatest 
possible service not only tql young professional chemists, in 
securing them [appointments, but also ^ manufacturers > 
and authorities who required the service? of such chemists./ 
He hoped that the Conference of Professors pf Qhtmistry 
would result in a working arrangementbeing devised to 
attract all properly trained rtnd competent young chemists f 
.to the ranks of the Institute* 1 ' /■>[/,: ! ;///;’ 

The vote was seconded by Mr; John Spillee, and 
carried',Unanimously;. r y <\ v 

The-PREsiDENT, having replied, submitted the report of- 
the Scrutineers. /'; : ; v 

The following: were elected ; Censors :—Dr. George 
Beilbyv F.R.S., Prof. Percy F; Frankland, F.R.S.i Mr;. 
David Howard, and Dr. Gcorge McGowani , 

/ The Officers and Council for the ensuing year Were ' 
elected as follows, \ ' ■ 

P«5idraf-rRapbael Meldola, D.Sc., LL.D., F,R.S. 
Vice- Presidents — 1 George ; Thomas Beilby, / LL.D M 
F.R.S. ; Edward John Btjvan j james jdhnatoti Bobbie, 
LL.O., D.Sc., F.R.S.; Sir Alexandef Pedler, C.I.Ev,/ 
F.R.S,; Sir Boverton Redwood, Barf., D.Sc. / Edward 
William Vbeicker, A.R.S.M. •' / i : • 

Hon . Treasurer - Alfred Gordon Salamon, A,R.S;Mf, 
Members - of Council — Leonard Archbutt ;/ Robert 
Frederick Blake 4 Arthur George Bloxam; William 
Thomas/Burgess; Cecil Howard Cribb, Charles 

Frederick. Cross, B.Sc. * y Martin Onslow Forster, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. ; Gilbert J ohn Fowler, D.Sc, f Sir; Richard Garten 5 
Arthur, Harden,,; B.Sc., PhD.,, F.R.S. J Otto Hehner; 
Charles Alexander Hill, B.Sc. i Edward. Hinks, B.Sc.; 
William Richard Eaton Hodgkinson, Ph.D. ■ Atfied 
Henry Knight ; Henry Rondel Le Sueur, D.Sc. ; William; 
Macnab; Gordon Wickham Monier-Williams, M.A., 
Ph.D.; Francis Richard O’Shaughnessy, A.K C-S,; 
William Hemy Pmkfn, LL. D., Ph.D., F, R. S,; Sylvester 
Otiffe Richmond ; Clarence Arthur Seyler/B^Sc.; Thomas 
Stenhouse, jun., B.Sc., A.R.S*M.; Frederick Wallis 
Stoddart; Oliver Trigger; William Henry Willcox, M.D., 
B*Sc.^ ; Jam^s Woodward, B,A., B.Sc. : , 

Mr. W. J;- A. Bqtterffeld, Dr. Percy E; Spifelmamn and 
Mr. Herbert F. Stephenson were elected Honorary 
Auditors*' ./*' . ^ 

With a, vote of . thanks to the retiring Officers and 
Members ofCouncil the meeting terminated. 

^ !■ . 1 ‘ /— ' - , ■ 

- Institute of Chemistry.—Mr. William Macnab, F.I .C., 
will deliver the second lecture on w Explosives,*’ an 
Thursday, Match a6,1914, at S p.ra., at King’s College, 
Strang* London, W-C., Prof. R. Meldola, D.Sc., F.R.S,, 
President, inr the Chair. Syllables. —General description 
of Rules and Regulations prescribed by the Explosive 
Department of the Home Office for the'construction and 
working of explosive factories.. Description of processes 
and plant used ih the manufacture of the principal explo¬ 
sives. u Permitted ? Explosives for use in fiery coal-mines, 
arid; the Home, Office Test which they have -to pass*. 
Military propellantsiand the condition? which they have to 
fulfil. Recept filling material for shells*. Sporting 
powders: general characteristics. Novel application of 
explosives,. Scope of the chemist’s woik in connecrion with 
explosives; - - ’ ’* -/ 
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. NOTICES Of BOOIL&, 

Studies in Water Supply, By A. C. Houston, D.Sc., 
M.B., C.M. London : Macmillan and Co;, Ltd- 1913. 
This monograph is practically a summary ol papers and 
articles published by theauthor, embodying the results of 
his personal experiences and givingaccounts offais investi¬ 
gations. Local authorities as well as those who are 
engaged in water analysis will find it very convenient to 
be able to procure a collection of all the author's valuable 
Work carried out while he has been Birector of Water 
Examination-to. the Metropolitan Water Board. While 
the bbhfetis essentially an atcdttut bf the. author's own 
experiences other puMicationaareriot altoget^ruon0ti<£d, 
ami they are always very impartially criticised* Many 
tables of results andgraphtcai representations are; given 

o^punlcationmid s^ciHsationareclemiy 
question of the connection between the purity of the abater 
supply and the prevalence ^disease, t$ lucidly treated* and 
a valuable feature ldie i: detail^^deicr^ion 

nf the routine pietl^df hac work. - Methods 

and registering reenter, and 

is devoted ^tih^Sk^description of ;the exact mptlod 
followed jSn-thc' eacaynin«tk» <tf a sample of rawriyer water. 
Pid| accounts are indieded of, eacbdayVwotk, and the 
competition of the culture media used lor t be different tests 
isalsogiven. / t v'. ■ -V.*' f . '/ 

tes Catmlyseurt Biocimiqnes dans la Vuei C Industrie 
( H Biochemical Catalysts in Life and in the Industries ") 
By Jean BIffroNt* Paris : HUDunod and E* Final. 

4 '*9*4*v ' V. ; V i TV...’ 

This treatise on the proteolytic enzymes gives a detailed 
accoOnt of tbe-work which has been done on the catalysts 
of nitrogenous matter. > The preparation and properties; 
of the individual enzymes, pepsin, trypsins, amidases, and 
the study of the products resulting from them are carefully 
described. Most of the numerical data given and the 
methods of analysis have been verified and tested by the 
author, who reveals,in the text an extensive knowledge of 
his subject in all its branches. The book contains an 
: impor tant chapter on the coagulation of the blood, in which 
recent work is well summarised and critically examined. 
The applications of diastatic reactions in the industries are 
also treated, and the important parts played by the enzymes 
Jn therapeutics, brewing, tanning, &c., are admirably 
described, while the methods of analysis of the products 
of proteolysis which may be employed in the study of 
, medical problems sudi ks the process of digestion are also 
included. v .'-*v ,r >%. *-* * . ' 

Annuair*pent feiiia s, Gahthier;Vinars. 

cherxucal gables given in ;this annual 


cases been accurately brought down to date, and many 
new tables of constants have been added, a great number , 
being taken from Landpltis ** Fhysikalisch chemische , 
Tabellen.” New.met hods of analysis are also described, , 
the experimental directions being very fully given, arid 
«very care has been taken to provide cleat descriptions of 
reliable methods only. All numerical results have been 
recalculated on the values given by the International 
Atomic Weight- Commission for the year 19x3 on the 
basis O - 16. , ' ’ 


a^sotrie interesting new articles have been added, 
include one by M. Bigourdain on u Le jour et je 


These 
sea dm 

sions," wmea gives a short account ol the history of 
primitive methods of dividing ; the day t apd also discusses 
the Question oi ‘the unification, of the astronomical and 
civil dny and methods of transmitting the time, A second 
short article by M. Ph, Halt driak with .the deformation 
of images by telescopes. 

: Tesc hen huekfiit dieAnorganisck-Chemisch* GrossindustrU, 
{** Fdtkeirbpok forthe Inorganic-chemical Major In 
dustries”). By Prof. Dr. G. Lunge and Dr. E.Berl 
'J Fifth Edition. Berlin: JuliusSpringer, 2914, 

The fifth edition of this useful pocket-book is characterised 
by the same excellent Features which deservedly won success 
, for the earlier issues. The statistics arid data have in ail. 


- , [y y>: ■?;c: 

;; s ' •, To the Editor of the "Ckiikiai Hoes *, ■ 7 '. / ' 

A, Rydberg series 

he arranged ior all ibe el^erite r cpnsi&ting of odd and 
even whole numbers pidgresaVely^differirig hy four units -- 
..{** the atomic weight of a helium atom), it can he shown ; 
that the decimal fractions can he accounted for by con-' 
sidering the elements as mixtures of whble number com-., 
ponenu selected therefrom, thus” , 


Copper* „' 
63x7 « 441 
67 X X mu 67 

\ fiSoi 


Silver* 

207x 7 - 749 

IIIX2 - 222 

9 ) 97 * 


QM. 'y 
196 x7 « 137 a 

200x3 ■- Gao 
. . 10)1972 


'/fi.. ,-r 207*88 , , * 97 * 3 ! 

I believe that Prof. Soddy was the first to make an 
observation based upon radio-active experiments that the 
common elements might be mixtures, ahborigh Sn William 
Crookes m 1887 suggested that the atomic weights might 
,he r meari values.r-1 am, &c.^ 

>" 1 F. H, Lohing. 
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Ndtx.—-A ll degrees of temperature are Centigrade uolere othenri&e 
expressed.' ^ *' , . . 1 ■, * 1 , w ‘ - 

ComptesRendus Behdomadairts des Seances de VAcadmie 
des Sciences* Vol. clviii; No. 4, January rib, 2914*) 1 - 

Chlorides of Iridium.—Marcel Deldpine.—The author 
prepared a specimen of the yellow powder obtained by the 
action, of sulphuric grid on the chloroiridites -and .then 
raised *Vto temperatures of 296*, 300°, 400°, 430°, arid 5ori p 
in. a current of dry -hydrochloric acid gas for at least an 
hour. Progressive variations of composition then, took 
.place, and the composition gradually approximated to the ^ 
formula IrCl^. At 600° decomposition began With libera¬ 
tion of chlorine and formation. Of a mixture of reduced 
metal and anhydrous iridium chloride. Apparently the 
substances.obtained, even at 500°, are not the anbydrods 
chloride but .substances of formula IrCl3.wHCl.nHaO, 
where m and * are small fractions- The chlorides ob¬ 
tained up to 500° are distinguished from, the anhydrous 
chlorides by their hygroscopi< 5 ty and their solubility. The 
aqueous solutions of the, chlorides prepared at 4O0 0 , 450?, 
and £00° can be concentrated. If the residue is redissolved 
and again evaporated a black mass is obtained Which, after 


being dried at 
IrCl 3 ,2*£HaO. 


400^, has very nearly the composition 
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' ‘ , Vol. ctyiin, No. 5, February 2,,1914. 

Alkylation of the Cyclopeatanones Wad Rupture of 
the Cyclic Chain of Tetraalkyl Derivatives by 
£odamJde.~rA. Haller and F. Cornubert.—^Methyl- 
/ cyclopen tanone car? be prepared by methylating ethyl- 
cycIOpentanooe carbonate and decomposing the sub- 
' stftnfcd ether by means of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
The £!•,; tri*,.«»#:teua-eompoonds can be prepared by, 
: successive inethylations. The boiling-points of these 
derivatives indresseregularly with the number of methyl 
radicles, while the reverse i* the case for the densities and 
indices of refraction. i-Metbylcyclopentanone fixes only 
two adyl i^roopsi c When sodamide acts op, ietramethyi- 

^obtatned.^'- '**/#'*; V V; >1 v C '«■ 

: ijidhe3osde' f Of.$lBi^ing upon the ,Solution; df. Copper 
S Ip; HlMc Acif^^ I Dfapier^When copper; :is 

3®ftrid acid}dolpri^'?C;k^ger J dccars»; pt ’£lsp; 
f progresses slowly, when the liquid issbaken, It might be 
i supposed that this is due, to the fact that the heat of solu- 
' tain produces h local elevation of temperaturewhich 
imposaibfe.^^ 

: 1 ‘correct:' -If:« 1 tiSek$r tapp&jj® 

made to rotate 00 its axisatdifferentratesin solutions of 
nitric acid it is fomri&at die Entity of copperdiftsolved 
m a giveo thOc tot slowly diminishes as the rate of tota- 
rioa .iaomfceafc-: Above ifo* V*t*caI rate the velocity pf 
solution rapidly decreases and finally vanishes. 1 The 
critical rate increases with the concentration of die acid. 
It is possible that the solution of copper in nitric acid is an 
aatocatialytic reaction, and the agitation pf the solotion by 
dHating tha products of reduction of the acid puts off the 
moment at which their >mcej^raripn reaches the stage jMf 
wirich the reaction ia appreciably catalysed. 


Chemical Society and Members of the Physical Society of 
-London. Others interested in the subjeCt and desirous, of 
being present should apply tuthe Secretary of the Faraday 
Society, The following provisional programme has, been 
arranged 

5.0. Prof v H. E. Armstrong, F,R;S M will preside at 
the Afternoon Session and deliver an Introductory Address. 
Prof, Dr. Hans Rupe (Basle) will read a paper on “ Some 
Contributions to the Knowledge of the Influence of certain 
Croups on Rotatory Power,” Prof. Dr. H. Grossmarm 
(Berlin) will read a paper on “ NewStudies in the Rotatory 
Dispersion of Tartaric Acid and Malic Acid.” Dr. E. 
Darmois (Paris) will read a paper on “ The Existenceof 
Racemic Tartaric Acid , > in Solution.” -Prof. Dr, Leo 
Tschugaeff (St. Petersburg) will comrrijimcate^a p£peron 
“Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion.”„ Dr. Tj. M. 1 Ujwrv and 
Mr- T. W. Dickson will read a paper; on ^^brroaLand 
Anomalous 1 Rotatory Dispersion.^ j , \ ./v /v 'K j~/ 7 ,. r : „ K 
j. «■; 6.30—8/ The; meeting, willadjpUrn^.i&r I^nner; at the; 
'Tiocadero Restaurant.*"V;.'-** ; rf.f ‘mV, 

6.15—xo.j Prof. Percy R, Franktod will^reside at ihe 
EveningSession. Dr. T. M, Lowry and H. ^brairi: 

will exmbit some apparatus tor measuring RotatQry Dis- 
persiort, ancT wiilread a paper on “ An Enclosed Cadmium 
Arc, for Use with Polarimeter.” Dr.R. H. Pickard and 
Mr. 'J. Kenyon will read a paper on ** The Relations 
between" the Rotatory Powers of: the Members of Homo¬ 
logous Scries,” 1 Dr. T. $. Patterson will read a paper on 
“The General Behaviour of Optically Active Com pounds 
as regards the Dependence of Rotation on Temperature, 
Dilution, "Nature of Solvent, and. Wave : ien^t< of Light.”, 
The meeting will thenr be open ior general discussion. 


MEET1HBS IFOR THj^ .:WEE&. : 1 


Bull*H* de & SoctfteGhimiqved* Franc** „ ’ 
m’.-.* ‘ , 4 Yof Xv-acvi., No. 2, 19x4. , ; 

1 Reaction of Succirifcand Malic Acids.—W. (Echsner 
de ConmckV-^ concenUated aqueoua solution of succinic 
ucid is added,Wsome grms. of calcium salicylate in a little 
> Cold water, and the whole is gently heated. A pale pink 
CoioTation sooo appears. This coloration is vety stahle^ 
and m the authors experiments It persisted for eight days, 
even when the desk .was exposed to sunlight' for some 
ho^ bach day. ? With malic acid a similar coloration is 
obtained, but it is not so stable, and if the liquid is genfciy 
hojiled for fifteett to twenty minutes Jthe colour fadesr After 
some hours thh^ liquid becomes a light yellowish biown. 
This reaction can be employed to verify the presence of 
succinicor malicacidsinaHquid. \ v f ■ 


, MdNDAVi 43rd.—Royal Society bf Arts, 8. (HowardLecture). ‘.‘Surface 
E ,, 1 ^Gombustiou,” by, Prof. W. A, Bone, F.R.S. 

, Tuesday, 34th.—Royal Institution, 3. “-Landscape land Natural Ob- ■ 


; Royal Institution —Go Tuesday,' March 24, -at 3 
o’clock, Mr. A. Hv Smith, Keeper of Greek and'Roman. 
Anriquities in,the British Museum, begins a Course^of two 
lectures at the Royal In^Jtution on M Landscape and 
Natural Objects in phm&al Art^; and on Tharaday, 
Maridi 26, D^ ;C; W. Safeeby drivers the first of two 
lectures on f* The ?rc««e8S ol Kugemcs—(1) The Fkst- J 
- Decade 1904—1914 ;. (2) Eugenics d To day, its Counter: 

:! feits r Powers, and Problems.” The Friday Evening Disr 
’cocrae on March 27: will be delivered by Prof. J. A.; 
Fleraingon “ Improvements in Long Distance Telephony 

■ J L'j. . K J-Jit- 1_'D!-: 1 1 /I « 



, and oh April j.hyProf.' Sir J - J * Thomson on “Farther I Ewiata.—P. 117 , col. 2 . 
Researches do Positive Rays.” \ - [v- : 1 and ar. 


f :> Faraday Society.'—A General Discussion on “Optical, 
Rotatory Power ” will take place on Friday, Matchay next, 

; iri j^e rooms of the Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
k .The meeting, will be open to Fellows of the 


Erjiata.—P. XT7, Col. "2. At bottom read “ It ig true that 

: i!L, and are all aero. It however, not necessary 

.'Ar, - - ** , 

that, w shall also be zero, and hence >«*. does not change' 

dy 1 . j - - , / -.ay .* 

signs, u Ac. At top pf p. it8, the Vinculus' should only include 
yw*, jwdnot J j?-.vP, . '■ / ' - ■ 
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primula are not tine bines, but rather what a horticultural 
writer describes as a “ wishy-washy lilac-cum-Iavender- 
cdm-porple ” affair. 

It is not surprising that the HCl-vanillin reaction for 
phioroglucoi should have attained great prominence. As 
a macro reagent on the tissues it is worthless. The correct 
coloration that should ensue on fts application is a rather 
dull vermiiioa - red, and not a violet or purple-red. 
Waage’s famous histological researches (1890) over the 
presence of phioroglucoi in plants are surprisingly accurate 
in the main, but it is doubtful if there exists, as he states, 
any phioroglucoi tannin in eornus, crocus, cenothera, 
codec, pencedanum, scorzonera, clematis, strophantus, 
like, vibmnumrt^phoricarpus (all except the first three 
contain caffetannin or caffeic acid}.' He finds no phloro- 
ghicoliii the examined Rutacea, CaryophyHacem, Crucifer*, 
or Papaveraceae; but he rather overlooks the Prirauiace* 
and ffumbaginese, which contain several species pro¬ 
ducing splendid tannins or tannides that yield -the HC 1 - 
vanillin reaction decisively. It is necessary to evaporate 
-to dryness a little of the purified alcoholic or aqueous 
extract of the leaves, Ac., add a little vanillin and a drop 
Or two of HCl, when the dull vermilion-red will immediately 
appear. Extracts of plants which contain pnre gaJlotannin, 
caffetannin, or tannoid only do not yield the reaction, and it 
is most advisable to purify by alcohol &H aqueous solutions 
be extracts containing gallotamrin or gallic acid before 
applying the test; otherwise a duty violet colour, due 
apparently to M humin * or to a high anhydride, sometimes 
appears, which may prove seriously misleading;. 

The paper by Prof. A* G. Perkin on '‘Quercetagenin,” 
published in Trans. Chem . Soc. (1913)* is, from n purely 
scientific point of view, of the utmost value and importance. 
Therein for the first time, so far as I know, it is recognised 
by a professed investigator that a certain fiavOnol aeriva 
five (tannoid) contains a nucleus with a quinol grouping in 
place of the ordinary phioroglucoi nucleus. 1 might here, 
however, take the liberty of stating that on four different 
occasions in my published papers I asserted the existence 
of a quinol nucleus in the tannoids of certain plants 
belonging to the Composite and Labiate orders. I con¬ 
sidered that there must be present somewhere a tannoid 
corresponding to caffetannin, and it would seem now to be 
settled that what bears the name quercetagenin represents 
that required substance. What is remarkable is that it. 
has apparently never before been sought for and dis¬ 
tinguished specifically by those whose means and instru¬ 
ments of research are Superior to mine. ' , 

Some years ago the botanical world Was Startled when 
some enterprising Scot had discovered a bine poppy on the 
Himalayan mountains. Since that period several other blue 
popples have been discovered, and a large area of western 
Chma and thereabouts has been christened <* the land of 
the blne poppy.” All these are ©1 thegenus Mtconopsis, 
and, in fact .M.sfeciosa, of a glorious Cambridge, blue, is 
reckoned one of the most beautiful flowers In existence. 
Fortunately there is one native species, the Welsh poppy 
gjfr. camihjea) of this genus in Eng and, and as it it found 
in this valley, I secured a few leaves thereof, and analysed 
them with special reference to the existence therein of, a 
cbroraogenjttecursive of a true blue pigment. The leaves 
were very mucilaginous, and hence on boiling them with 
alcohol no tannic matter was extracted; the residue, how¬ 
ever, was dried and boiled twice with water, and both 
extracts, on purification from mucilage, Ac., gave decisive 
reactions of caffetannin. Thus it would appear that this 
blue poppy sensation was no sham, and in accordance 
with the results of my previous researches the petals of 
this genus of plants were adjudged competent to evolve a 
, pare blue pigment. The leaves contained much nitrate, 
and. also much oxalate of calcium in large fine crystals. 
Their ash yielded 43*6 per cent soluble salts, 3*3 mixes, 
afi^CaO^a Pa0 5 , 6-5 Cl, ta SO3, and only a little iron 

' FsttosgUklc, Westmorland. 


NATIONALISATION OF SOURCES OF RADIUM 
IN UNITED STATES.* 

Report of Committee on Mines and Mining. 

(Concluded from p. 138). 

Foreign Demand* 

As already stated, by far the larger part of the radium ore 
so far produced in , the .United States has been shipped 
abroad, and, even worse than this, that portion of the 
radium which is being extracted in America has also been 
largely contracted for foreign delivery. This has opened 
up to foreign medicine and science Opportunities for, the 
investigation and treatment of malignant diseases, r fbat 
have been denied to the American people, except by pur¬ 
chase of manufactured radium compounds at aim out pro¬ 
hibitive prices. To-day there is probably {ess than agnns. 
of radium salts in the possession of physicians in America, 
which, considering the almostmiraculous cures of cancer 
shown to the Committee by reputable surgeons through 
the means of plaster casts and photographs, is appalling* 
In Europe a very different condition exists. Daring the 
past year extensive appropriations have been made there 
for the purchase of radium and me&othorium, showing the 
great demand that has arisen for these materials in the 
treatment of cancer. Some of these purchases have been 
made by Government appropriation and some by muni¬ 
cipal or other public subscription. The Austrian Govern¬ 
ment has expended 600,000 dels, for ; the purchase of 
deposits of radium-bearing ores, and has made subsequent 
provision for the mining of these ores and the extraction of 
the radium. Prussia has appropriated 370,000 marks for 
the purchase of z grin, ot radium bromide. 

Radium in Cancer Work. 

Three leading surgeons of America who haie themselves 
had extensive experience; in the application of radium in 
the treatment of malignant diseases, viz., Dr* Howard A. 
Kelly, of Baltimore; T>r. Robert Abbe, of New York; And 
Pr. Curtis F- Burnam, of Baltimore, have appeared before 
the Committee, and have shown casts and photographs of 
cancer cures actually brought abonf in their pr actice . which 
appear to the Committee to be in themselves more than 
sufficient argument for the proposed legislation. These 
three surgeons and Dr. H^ R. Gaylord, Director of the 
New York State Cancer Laboratory, have favoured the 
general principled outlined in this Bill, have expressed their 
inability to procure more radium for their own practice, 
and have emphasised their great need and- desire for more 
of this material to be Used in treating the sufferers of the 
moat malignant of diseases. Large sums are appropriated 
each year for the treatment of the diseases Of animals, for 
the destruction of pests, and various sums for other import 
(ant objects for the benefit of the people. It has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that this remedy is a cure 
for external malignant growths. 

Hoffmann, the statistician, estimates that each year 
75,000 people die from these growths known as malignant. 
If this remedy will cure 20 per cent we have saved 15,000 
lives each year. The cause of cancer is to-day unknown, 
so physicians must apply themselves to-the enre until 
someone discovers the cause, so tbatit will be known how 
to prevent this disease. 

If the Government does not secure these ores bearing 
radium it is quite likely that large quantities will be shipped 
out of the country, and what is extracted in America will 
fall into the- hands of those who wilt have a monopoly, 
and the price Will be jso ingh that it wi£be outqf the reach 
of poor people. , As it has been well said, “cancer is the 
poor man’s disease, and radium is the rich man’s 
remedy.” ..." 




Nationalisation of Sources 

It this BiU becomes a law it may be hoped that in time 
the Government will control this remedy so that it may be 
placed in all parts of the country, readily accessible to all 
those who may be so unfortunate as to require Its use, and 
may secure the treatment without having to pay an ex¬ 
orbitant price. Zt is certainly better for the Government 
to have the monopoly than the private individual in so 
important a curative agent for disease, with which uo one 
can he assured they will never be afflicted^ 

It is now estimated that the hospitals belonging to the 
United States ought to have at least 25 grins., and at the 
present pricejt would cost 120,000 dels, per grm,, which 
would mean the expenditure of a large sum to secure the 
amount thought necessary* It has been shown that foreign 
buyers have been securing all the ore they could and 
shipping it to their own country and extracting the metal, 
aha then the Americans have been obliged to buy the, 
radium from them. It is important that: the American 
people shriuld have the control of the remedy which lies in 
the public lands which the Government new owns* 

■ i Radium InstiiuUs* \ r, .** , ; \ s 

. Several radium: institutes have been founded throughout 
rim world far studying the application of radium to science 
and to disease. Some of these are private and some are 
public* Prominent among them may be mentioned the 
Radium Institute of Austria, founded under a donation 
given by Dr. Kuppelwwser to the Academy of Science of 
Austria, which new has one of the largest supplies of pure 
radium salts Used chiefly in scientific investigations. In 
Pans, a new radium institute under the direction of the 
Sorbonne has been built by (his University near the 
Pantheon. In England foe London Radium Institute was 
founded, by Sir Ernest Cassel and Viscount Iveagb, who 
gave a large sum for its endowment. This Institute is 
making a special study of the application of radium to 
disease. , In America foe National Radium Institute hat 
recently been founded by Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Balti¬ 
more; and Dr. James Douglas, of New York. * 

, Difficulty of Stewing Radium on. **y other Basis than 
Govmmeni Operation, 

' At present, on account of the tremendous demand for 
the material abroad, there is no means of keeping radium 
ores or radium in America, except by overbidding the ex- 
cessxve price now being offered for them in European 
markets; and this means that the American people must 
buy back from foreign countries at speculative and ex¬ 
orbitant prices the very radium which was their own, and 
which their Government has allowed to become subject to 
foreign exploitation* It .has already been shown that 
foreign Governments androtmicipaliries are prepared to 
pay prices for radium far m excess of the cost of pro- 
SecfoiiT and manufacture, and they have already obtained 
more than half of foe available otes produced in the United 
, States* It was te France, Germany, and Austria that the 
Value of rkdfom was firstappreefated. Here ademand for 
it was first established and processes for extracting it from 
these ores were. developed. Meanwhile the American 
Government has been giving away its deposits of radium* 
bearing ores, which even though limited are, foe most 
extensive known, and allowing them to pass into the 
ownership of a, foreign corporation, a few American com- 
panies acting as shipping agents for other foreign corpora* 
tions or to an American company which sells its radium 
largelyto foreign purchasers. The high price of radium wits 
—by for foe larger part of this price representing a profit to 
Ihe manufacturer—Is takingraoium out of foe, country, and 
even if it stay* in the country foe present price makes its 
use so expensive that the material can hardly be expected 
to be available to people of small means, except in so- 
called charity cases. Accordingly it stems extremely im- v 
portant that foe United States Government shall make 
such prevision as shall he necessary to obtain supplies of 
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radium requisite to meet foe more urgent needs of the 
American people. The responsibility for this neglect and 
delay in e nvelopment in the United States rests with the 
scientific men in foe universities,’with foe Government 
service, and with Congress itself. The legislation now 
proposed is intended to remedy this situation. 

Appropriations' 

. The Committee after due. deliberation has asked for an 
appropriation of 150,000 dole. for the erection and general 
equipment of a suitable building or buildings for radinm 
extraction and other work of foe Bureau of Mines in the 
metal-mining States, and the further sum of 300,000 dola. 
for foe necessary expenses connected with foe purchase 
and treatment of radium-bearing ores and the extraction 
of radium therefrom during rim fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915. The Committee believes that these amounts are 
less than should be* allotted to this important work; but 
believes also that they will be sufficient for foe erection 
and equipment of foe extraction plant and foe purchase of 
such ores as can he procured in foe fiscal year 1915, and 
Wifi enable the department to get the work well under 
way. It is expected that the buildings to be erected under 
this appropriation of 150,000 dols, will be inexpensive 
structures that will be located at points best adapted to the 
success of this radium work. The larger part of this 
appropriation Is for the engineering equipment necessary 
In foe concentration and treatment of foe ores and foe 
extraction of foe radium. The ether appropriation 
{300,000 dole.) will be used for the purchase of ores 
(covering foe cost of mining) and for the chemical equip¬ 
ment and supplies and general operating expenses. It is 
expected further that if foe necessary supply of ore be 
obtained the commercial value of foe radium extracted 
under this appropriation will be far in excess of the total 
amount of the appropriation authorised in this Bill. 

The Committee believes that foe welfare of foe American 
people and especially foe alleviation ot those coffering from 
that terrible malignant disease, cancer, demand that this 
Bill be passed, and that this important work be initiated 
without undue delay- 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK, 

{From Onr Oam Paris Correspondent), * 

A Radium: Paratonherjus* 

Whereas the pointed lightning-rod has no preventive 
action, and only a limited local action, M, Szilard has 
discovered that by supplying It with a screen famished 
with radium (r to 2 milligiros. suffice), it is possible to 
give It most interesting qualities. The radium tenders the 
layers of air (even foose far removed from the point) 
several millions of times more conductive than is ordinary, 
and this effect produces an exchange of electricity between" 
the different superposed atmospheric layers. Simul¬ 
taneously an outlet of electricity is produced between foe 
atmosphere and foe Earth, ana (bat happens, not only m 
a fashion limited to foe point, but by a constant uninter¬ 
rupted current passing through a layer of air with a radius 
of several dozens of metres, which foe progressive con- 
ductitility of the air towards foe point concentrates 
towards its direction* And this conducribility is so much 
foe greater in proportion to foe strength of the electrisa¬ 
tion of the atmosphere. But if, in spite of ail preventive 
action great discharges are produced, they undergo at foe 
same rime foe effect of foe eonducribiffty oi foe air which 
will transport them from a pretty .considerable distance to 
foe paratonnerre, and the priming effect that foe radio¬ 
active fays exercise on the sparks in making them flash out 
in a primitive state of development. „ We have thus a 
lightning-rod that Is preventive against all foe electric 
manifestations of foe atmosphere and a paratonnerre with 
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$ large radios of action* The paratonnerre of this principle 
realised by M. Szilard has enabled him to verify.and even 
measure these:actions* The results have proved superior, 
from all points of view, to those obtained by ordinary para- 
tonnerres. It is curious to remark that a Ceissler tube 
oined tothe pew paratonnerre is lighted even in calm 
weather. These, encouraging' eafperiments merit to be 
continued in a large measure. 

Saw Cultures of an Edible Mushroom. 

; For fhe lasttwelve years Prof* Louis Matruchot has 
been maklng lengthy experiments with a view , Of seeking 
bof tbe influence of tbe conditions of environment on a 
new ciritrvable species of edible mushrooms, calledthe 
'« blue foot ” OtTtichoIcmu nudum* , The, experimentation 
pn tbese fleshy mushrooms is the more difficult seeing that 
their evolution is exceedingly slow. The cultures of blue- 
£$& have been established^ on ricks or heaps of beech 
leaves in to cellars of the Farls Observatory; . that isto 
say, In complcteobscurity\and ;in a temperature of iz°. 
The species cultivated by the . method of M.Matruchol 
becomes modified* It produces in all seasons instead of 
only in tbe antsnm. In a state of: nature the blue-foot, 
an autnmnal species, istarelyfcobe seen excepting in the 
period from October to December'. In his trials of culture 
m coHaboratioawith M. Costantin, of the Natural History 
Museum; M* Matruchot has gathered mushrooms at 
periods from January to July. With the new cultures, in 
the, cellars of the Observatory, there has not been a single 
month m the year when he has not. been able to gather 
the blue-feet* The proof is then made, that this edible 
and mucfcsaught after species can fructify, if it is culti- 
vated, in a deep cellar at all arsons of the year. The 
culture in cellars with tbe help of indefinitely grafted 
mycelium makes great modifications appear in the general 
form of the mushroom; and this to such an extent that 
certain characteristics of the blue-foot species have become 
progressively, attenuated until at last they have entirely 
disappeared* - Tbe individuals have taken a very 1 marked 
gigantic character; the hat .of 4 cm. in diameter, the 
stalk from 15 to 18 cm* high, excessively thick and humi¬ 
fied. Alsb the violet tint vsq characteristic of this 
mushroom, from which it has taken its popular name of 
u blue foot,” no longer exists neither on the stem which is 
white nor on the blades which are of a creamy colour, nor 
on the hat which is of a silky whitefcardly tinted with a very 
light shade of coffee and milk,.which shade has progressively 
replaced tbe original nut-brown colour. The modifica¬ 
tions df form and colour have not appeared all at once 
ercepting as far as concerns the enormity of the Stalk* M* 
Matruchot concludes that these experiments teach ns. that 
the TmMoma nudum, cultivated inceflars,in the dark,: 
at ix°, in a nomfeflybygrometric atmosphere, vegetates 
as vigorously as in a stateof nature. The blue^foot being 
able to produce in all seasons gives a continuous harvest- 
Moreover^' every. wihter the white; mushroom can he 
grafted 1 with to help, of. young filaments taken from a 
culture of tbe preceding year* Thus It is possible to per¬ 
petually .renew the culture, which is not the case with the 
mushroom of ordinary beds that are cultivated in quarries, 
Lastly, the debate taste and aniseed perfume of the blue- 
foot subsists Integrally, which indicates that the profound 
chemical quaJitiesoftocellules is not sensibly modified. 
It is this same species that MM. Costantin and Matruchot 
in previous.researches had cnltvated in (be open air, but 
without obtaining a sufficient return* ; 

Aeroplanes andMarine Birds. . ; . 

For a year past Dr* Magnan* Director of Che Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, has been collecting'very numerous docu¬ 
ments concerning the flight of birds. In a most rigorous 
nhoufer be, has calculated the alar surface, the weight of 
to wings, the spread and breadth of the wing, the total 
team of several, hundreds of birds, at the same rime as he 
horned the method of flight employed by the bird that, he 


was studying* He has remarked that the different relative 
dimensions were, as it were, constant for the same diurnal 
birds practising the same kind of flight. Thus all diurnal 
birds of prey have very, sensibly the same alary surface; 
the relation of their wing spread tothe length of their body 
is, so to say, constant. On. the other hand,, these dimen¬ 
sions differ considerably when one examines different 
groups of birds, as rapacious birds, palmipeds, marine 
birds, sparrows, &c. In seeking for the characteristics of 
marine palmipeds he has been able to define these character¬ 
istics thusMarine palmipeds possess the largest relative 
wing spread of all birds; on (he other hand, they possess, 
so to say, the narrowest wing. Their, alar surface is very 
great, though less than that of the rapacioUs birds, Their 
tail is considerably shortened* : Their totalfengtb is abbot 
the same as that of birds of prey in spite of rife /shortness 
of tbe ta$l. Lastly, the. relation, between thespScekd and 
the width of the wing is the greatest* M. Magnan shows, 
moreover, that the narrowness of tbe wing and the 
shortening of the tail stem to be the consequence of an 
adaption to the flight in the great currents bf air, smce ali 
agnatic birds {ducks, little waders) that fly in like con¬ 
ditions, have also a narrow wing and a short tail. M. 
Magnan had already proved by his study on hovering birds 
that it was possible to apply to aeroplanes the dimensions 
found by him in birds, and to make practical applications 
of the Same, ft is thustfaat the Pointer monoplane piloted 
by Vedrines in the race for the Gordon-Bennett cup in 
1913 Was the first application, and, at the same time; the 
justification of these researches. The fuselage (yards,fee.) 
of this monoplane present absolutely personal cha¬ 
racteristics ; according to the indications resulting from 
the work of M. Magnan it has the Weakest relation of the 
total length to the spread. This reduction of the fuselage 
has permitted very rapid risings from the ground, and 
aeems to give a superior ascensional force, since the avion 
of the Biclovurie cavalry type has attained the height of 
1500 metres in five minutes. M. Magnan has calculated 

.L _ _i, ___.__,** * 


the dimensions bf a monoplane ihat would copy marine 
birds. He has found for an apparatus weighing 406 
kilogs. in marching order v V 

. Hoveriog monoplane, Monoplane, 

rapadonetype/: , of marine b 


rapadonatype. 

12*66 metres 


of marine bn 
10*20 metres 


Alary surface .. : .. 12*00 metres , 10*20 metres 
Weight of wirigs 58*800 kfldgrm^ yy'Soo kilOgrms* 

Spread*. - *. *V. 9*78: rifetres *0*30 metres 

Widtl* of wings *v : •• X‘69 metres ;; z-^metres 

Length of tail *. > i'90; metres \ 1*32 metres 

Lengthof the apparatus 4*34 metres 4*26 metres 

As will he seen, tore are very notable differences between 
these two types. It might perhaps be advisable for builders 
to take these data Into consideration in totality or partially 
for the construction of hydroplanes. - 

* . Cooling of the Earth* 

A French mathematician, M. A. Veronnet, has just made 
a series of ingenious calculations, to aim of which was to 
determine the evolution and to duration of the earth* 
This is a question that for a long time past , has been 
haunting the minds of seekers. Is to earth to finish her 
existence by meeting, in her vagabond course, some 
wandering planet ? Is a formidable Bhock to scatter into 
Space to earthly continents in an infinite number of frag* 
ments ? This is one of tonnmerous hypotheses that have 
been considered by scientific men. Other theories have, 
however, been brought forward. For certain students to 
disappearance of the, carbonic acid of the air would cause 
the cooling of the earth, and the consequent disappearance 
of all animal and vegetable life. For others, again, it is 
to,water that would disappear from the surface of the 
globe, and our globe is thus destined to die from drought. 
But to most general opinion is that to earth will die of 
cold when the sun can ho longer send os to beneficent 
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heat brought to os by tta rays. Since the earth solidified 
the fins of internal heat is very weak, and its temperatnre 
at the surface depends almost entirely on the heat 
received from the son. Now* in past times, when a ray 
of sun attained one and a-balf the power of the present 
Taya of sun—which must have been the case about two 
millions of yearsago—the temperature must have reached 
go°at the latitude of So 0 . The appearance of life cannot 
go beyond that period, and according to M. Yeronnet it 
must have begun in the proximity of the poles. M. 
Veronnot has also calculated that in a little less than two 
mgliona of years a ray of sun being reduced by about only 
one-tenth, the temperature will have fallen on the earth to 
below aero even at the Equator. The surface of the earth 
win be completely frozen* and life on it w2l he almost 
impossible. According to this same scholar the planet 
Mara has been thus frozen for a long time past* Thus the 
dreams of astronomers and poets who affirm that Mars & 
inhabited are disappointed. Mars is a block of fee, 
according to mathematicianB, and the earth has only two 
millions of years to live. Alas, this conclusion is not very 
consoling. .. . d v 

■ : Cost. iK THn WoKLD m rgi3^ [;■./; j- * 

■' ; ^ Tfee productionto 
tbelast official statistics,!^ for 3:913 at 

ia$d mflUoos of tons, compared with 1243 millions of tons 
in rgia* ita4 mifikrns of tons in igii, and 500 millions of 
tans io r^fo. The greater part belongs to the United 
States; With about 40 per cent of rim total production, j 
Germany and England come next with zi per cent each; 
then, m order of importance* France, Russia, Belgium, 
Austria, Hungary, and Holland. The European pro- j 
Auction for 1913 may he estimated 01550 millions of tons, 
the coosumutfoa of winch may be reckoned in the following { 
mannerConsumption of the mines; 38 millions of: 
toss, or about 7 per cent; metallurgy, 192,500,000 { 
torn* or about 35 per cent; railways, 55 millions of tons, or j 
about 10 per cent; stocks for navigation, 55 millions 
qf tons, or about roper cent; gas and electric lighting, 
44 milfioae of tons, or 8 per cent; industry, 82,500,000 
tus, or 15 per cent ; domestic consumption, 82,500,000, 
or about 15 per cent. As ia seen by this if is metallurgy, | 
industry, and domestic consumption that require the. 
largest quantities of coal. / 


general solution of that equation. No such general solu¬ 
tion of the second equation has been obtained. 

. H The Mercury Green Line A-5481 as Resolved by Gloss 
and Quarts Lummer Plates „ ana on lis Zeeman Com¬ 
ponents.” By Prof. J. C. McLennan and A. R. McLeod. 

“Electrical Condition of a Gold Surface during ike 
Absorption of Gases and their Catalytic Combustion, n By 
Harold Hartley. 

At the suggestion of Prof. W. A* Bone, tbe author has 
carried out experiments on tbe electrical conditions of a 
gold surface during its absorption of hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and oxygen respectively, at temperatures be¬ 
tween 300° and 400°, in orderto establish certain data 
relative to surface comboBtion phenomena. 

The reardts have proved,, (x) that the metal acquires a* 
negative charge during the catalytic combustion of gases 
in contact with it (thus confirming previous unpublished 
ol»KrmtionsbyBoueaudMidrowet},wbiclfefiectisprobably 
antecedent to the actual combustion, and psmmMy due to 
** occlusion" phenomena ; {2) that the metal becomes 
negatively charged (0*5 to 1*5 volt) during the occlusion off c 
the combustible gas (hydrogen, or carbon monoxide), and/ 
ffsffivplr charged (6*8 volt) during the occlusion of oxygen ; 
and (3) that such electrical effects are probably due to 
occluded gas which is leaping (rather than entering} the 
surface. Any cause, such as a sudden lowering of the 
temperatnre, which would momentarily check the outflow 
of occluded gas, diminishes tbe Intensity of the charge, 
whilst, conversely, a sudden diminution in (he external 
gaseous pressure m the vicinity of the metal, temporarily 
increases it; 

The experiments indirectly lend supper to the view that 
the well-known electronic emission from incandescent _ 
solids is probably dependent upon the occlusion of gas. 

“Diffusion of Electrons Through a SUL” By H. 
Mackie. . 

The paps’ deals with a comparison of the solutions of 
the two equationa-r ~ . 
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‘dfETitomfm Functional Equation Employed by Sir George 
Stokes/? By W Jaiabs Stirlinu, FvR. , 

1. In a paper by Sir George Stokes On the . Intensity 
of the Light Reflected From or Transmitted Through a 
Pile of Plat s ” ipTxbiiahed tn the Proceedings for 1862, see 
hfo M Math, and Phys. Papers,” iv., 148-9},-the author 
onus and solves two functional equations, viz.:— 

♦{*+»)-♦(»}++(») ifwi vf*-♦(*>«(*)}» 
+(*+*) . ! 
these equations being treated as independent. 

2. The main object of the paper of Sir George Stokes 
is physical, not mathematical; and the purpose of the 
present note Is to call attention, to mathematical points 
not explicitly dealt with by him, viz. 

(a) The two functional equations are not independent, 
the second being capable of being deduced from the first. 

(b) The results arrived at by Sir George Stokes may he 
derived from tbe first equation alone and constitute the 


the value of n being subject to certain prescribed boundary 
conditions. The equations arise in connection with certain 
experiments by - Prof. Townsend and Mr. Tixard on the 
Diffusion of Ions through Gases, and the comparison of 
die numerical solutions show under what conditions the' 
term can be neglected.. 

“Rate of Solution of Hydrogen by PaUadium/* By A. 
Holt, D.Sc. 

The rate of solution of hydrogen at constant (atmo¬ 
spheric) pressure fay palladium in the form of blade thin , 
and thick foil has been examined. The rate curves in the„ 
case of palladium black. are simple and off continuous 
curvature, but for the foil a more or less pronounced dis¬ 
con tiiraity ofcnrvatureis always observed* . -«■ 

The discontinuity is accounted for fey considering that 
the gas is dissolved in two different forms of the metal, 
the rate of solution being different in the two forms. r Pal¬ 
ladium black is believed to consist almost wholly of one 
form, and hence gives a simple rate curve, whilst the foil 
(which is mainly crystalline) contains bath varieties of 
metal, and so gives two rates, the first rate passing into the 
second when solution in both forms becomes equally rapid. 

The nature of the two forms of the metal Ts discussed, 
audit is concluded that the difference lies in the ordered 
or haphazard arrangement of the metallic pax tides. 

“ Dispersion of a Light Pulse by. a Prism/* ; By R.A» 
Houston, I>,Sc. 

A light pulse off a form gmng the Wien energy distribu¬ 
tion is incident on a prism, and expressions are derive 
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(x\ for the disturbance in this region immediately behind 
the prism where the different colours overlap, and (a) for 
the disturbance in the focal plane of the telescope. The 
first expression holds only for a particular law of dis¬ 
persion, but the second is for any law of dispersion. They 
are both m accordance with results obtained by Lord 
Rayleigh by considerations of stationary phase and hydro¬ 
dynamics! analogy, but they go further. For example, 
it is definitely stated how the amplitude varies in the front 
and rear of and throughout the train of waves given rise 
to by the pulse in the different parts of the spectrum. 


, ; CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Ordinary Meeting, March 5,1914- 

’ - Strif. W* H, Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair., 

(Concluded from p. 141). 

65. ** The Influence of Configuration on the Condensation 
Reactions ofPelyhydroxy-compounds. Parti. The Consti¬ 
tution of Mannitoilnacetone* By JawES Colquhoun 
tavma and Bin a. Mart Paterson. „ - 

Manmtoltriacetone has been selected as a test substance 
in an endeavour to correlate the configuration of poly, 
hydroxy-compounds with then capacity to enter info con- 
densation with aldehydes or ketones. It was found Jthat, 
when dissolved in aqueous alcohol containing minute 
quantifies of hydrogen chloride, the ketonic residues could 
be removed frora tn annitoltriacetane in the definite stages 
indicated below, 

Manmtoltriacetone -> mamutoldiacetone —> 

mannitolmonoacetone mannitol. 

Mqnfiiioldiaceiane crystallises in needles melting at 
37 r 39 °, and has, [a] D 4 -15*75° in alcohol; on roethylation 
it was converted into dimethyimannitoldiacetone (b. p. 
146^.1417x3 mm., [«]n 4*21*9°), which, on hydrolysis, 
gave dimethyImmmiiol {needles, ra. p. g3° f [«]d — 8*85°). 
This compound, on oxidation with nitric acid, was con¬ 
verted into dimethy Imannonic acid, which was isolated in 
the form of the corresponding lactone (ra. p. ua— 1x4*} v 

In a parallel series .of reactions, manmtolmonoacetone 
(needles, m. p. 85°, [a] D in alcohol +23-2°) was converted 
into tiirumethvlmannitolmonoacetone (b. p. 138-.146 p /ti 
mra., [«] D +32-2 c )» from which Utrametkylmannitol was 
obtained. The compound boiled at 167—i6g°/i3 mm.; 
showed trf® —12*54° hi alcohol, and gave, on oxidation 
with nitric acid, a ietramethylmannonic acid fb. p. 180— 
x8z c ji2 mm.) incapable of forming a lactone. 

It was also found necessary to examine the form of 
tetramethylmannitoi obtained by the reduction of tetra- 
metbylmannose. The compoun d thus produced boiled at 
i77°/ii min*, and showed + 39*S°in alcoholic solution, 
and is thus Isomeric with the product obtained' by .the 
hydrolysis of tetramethylmannitolmonpacetone. More- 

a second formrof tetrunuAylmannonic acid was isolated, 
which was readily transformed into tetramethylmannono- 
lactone <b. p. 174711 mm., [«Jd +78*8° 38*5° in 

aqueous alcohol. 

.From these results the following inclusions are drawn; 
—(i) In manmtoltriacetone the ketonic residues are sym¬ 
metrically linked to a-caibon atoms; t 2 ) the stabilities of 
the three residues are unequal; (3) the least Btable residue 
is linked to a primary alcoholic group ; (4) the most stable 
residue is linked to the remaining primary alcohol group. 

66 * u The Formation of .Ethers from Mannitol. An 
Example of Steric Hindrance " . By James Colquhoun 
Irvine and Bina Mary Paterson. , 

In attempting to prepare mixed ethers by the alkylation 
of dimethyl-or tetramethyl-mannitol, it was found that the 
reaction Was completely arrested at a stage when a penta- 


substitnted derivative was formed. Thus, 3:4:5:6-tetra- 
methylmannitol, when subjected to the action of Silver 
oxide and ethyl iodide, was converted into the corre¬ 
sponding tetramethylethylmannitql (b. p. 14078 mm.), and, 
in a parallel reaction in which methyl iodide was used, the 
product consisted of pentamethylmannitol (b. p. 137— 
13878 mm.). As the latter compound was converted, on 
oxidation with nitric acid, into a pentameihylmannonic acid 
(b. p. 11070*28 mm.), the resistance to methylation was 
evidently presented by one of the terminal hydroxyl groups. 

Notwithstanding the configuration symmetry of mannitol, 
the remaining primary alcohol group behaved in a different 
manner, and was readily methylated. 

The combined results of the research support the view, 
expressed in the preceding communication, that the terminal 
alcohol groups in mannitol preferentially, asstime .fixed 
positions, with the result that three adjacent' hydroxyl 
groups are arranged on the same side of the carbon 
chain. Only two of these three groups undergo methyla- 
tton, and the stereochemical formula of peotametylmannitol 
is as follows:— ^ iV -\- /r W„- 

OMe H H OMe OMe OH 

A_I_A_A 

OMe OMe il H 




As the silver oxide method of methylation has frequently 
been employed to discriminate between different types of 
sugar derivatives, it was necessary to apply the process to 
* : 3 : 5 : 6-tetrarnethylmannitol in order to ascertain if 
the secondary alcohol group resisted substitution. The 
reaction yielded the pentamethylmannitol described above, 
so that the previous conclusions regarding constitution in 
the sugar group, which are' based on the methylation 
process; are not affected adversely by the results of the 
present investigation. 

The specific rotations of the partially methylated man-, 
nitols now described display a number of regularities from 
which it is possible to allocate a qualitative rotatory power 
to each of the four asymmetric systems in mannitol. 


67. “ The Relative Strengths of Ammonium find the Sub -, 
stituted Ammonium Hydroxides as Measured by their Action 
on a Pseudo-base" Fact I. By Charges Kenneth 
TlNELER. ' ' ” * : 

The method employed*, depends on the spectroscopic 
determination of the amount of the ammonium form of a 
pseudo-base converted into the, corresponding carbinol by 
the action of a soluble base, x-Hydroxy 6 : 7-dimethoxy- 
*-methyltetrahydro*soqmnolme has been employed as the 
pseudo-base. * 

By comparing the ultra-violet absorption spectra of the 
pseudo-base, in a solution of a soluble base, with those of 
mixtures of known composition of the hydro compound (I*) 
and the chloride (II.), it, is possible to estimate the 
amount of the carbinol and ammonium forms of the sub¬ 
stance present^ 

XHa;CH 2 .CHa-CHa 

C * H - , 0 M <ch,U C ’ H - | 0 M "’Ch=L ■ 


I. 


XJHrsNMeCl 
II. 


The general result of the investigation is to show that 
the bases employed increase in strength in the order:— 
Ammonium hydroxide, trimethylaramoninm -hydroxide, 
methylammonium hydroxide, dimethylammc ni e 01 hy¬ 
droxide, tetramethylammouium hydroxide, which is in 
accordance with the results obtained by other investigators. 
The present investigation has also shown that the con¬ 
version of the ammonium form of the pseudo base into the 
carbinol is in accordance with the law of mass action; 
that is, concentration of ammonium form of pseudo-base 
x concentration" of hvdroxyl ion - K x concentration of 
eaxbinol, • 
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68 . u Tki Interaction between Nitric Acid and Brucine 
in the presence of Metallic Nitrates, 91 By Edward Henry 
Rennie and Alfred Ernest Dawkins. 

The authors have investigated the effect of metallic 
nitrates on the interaction between nitric acid and brucine, 
and have found that the time required to produce a colour 
of standard depth is very much reduced by the addition 
of nitrates to the acid. This is in general accord with 
the results of previous investigations bn the effect of nitrates 
on the interaction hetwen nitric acid and copper (Trans., 
igoS, xciii«, 1162; 1911, xcix., 1035). 

6g. “ Derivatives of 3: 4 -Dimethoxvacetophenone and 
4: 5-IHmethoxy-o iolyl Methyl Ketone ; and the Synthesis 
of PhenylglyoxOlines containing Substituents ;in the 
Benzene Ring.” By Henry Stephen and Charles 
Wbiemann, '" , * > 

The authors have prepared some compounds derived 
from, 3: 4-dimethoxyacetophenone and 4 i 5-dimethoxy-o- 
tolyl methyl ketone, and also some newphenylglyoxalines. 

4: s-Dimetkoxy o -tolyl ckloromethyl ketone melts at 89* 
and boils at r8o°/i2 m; the corresponding dihydroxy- 
compounds melts at *29° and boilsat 187^/12 mm. 

Compounds Ofthetype of w-chloroaceiopbenones were 
found on reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid to lead 
to the formation of acetophenones, with elimination of 
chlorine. - 11 ■. v ■ ■ / \ 

4 : $-Dihydrfixy *0 -tolyl methyl ketone melts at 168®. 
PhthaHraino - 3 *. 4- dimethoxyacetophenone (compare 
209962), obtained from the corresponding chloro- 
ketone by condensation with potassium phthalimide, and 
by condensation of veratrole with phthaliminbacetyl 
chloride, melts at 202®* 

Phtbaiammo-3ji^dimethoxyacetophenone melts at 174®; 
the amino ketone hydrochloride obtained from this melts 
at 218® (cornpare Pictet, Ber., igog, rHL, 2943). 

4:5- Dimeihoxy -Chtolyi f hthuliminometkyl ketone melts 
at 159®, and the phthaUmino compound at 172®. 

4; 5 -Dimeihoxy o-tolyl aminomethyl ketone hydrochloride 
melts at 204°, and is similar to the lower homologue. 

By condensation of the hydrochlorides of these amino- 
acetophenones with potassium thiocyanate and potassium 
fielenocyanate (compare frabriel, Ber., 1894, xxviL, 1037), 
the following glyoxaline derivatives were prepared :— 

2- Tkiol-^(^ : 4 r -dimethoxyphenyl) -glyoxatins,— „ 

N—C-CeH 3 (OMe)2 

NH-CH 

melting at 132°, and 2~thiol-$(3 r : 4*-dimetkoxy-o-tolyZ)- 
glyoxtUine, melting at 155°. 

The corresponding selenomercaptans melted at 115—117 0 
andi63° respectively. , 

The above thiol ^compounds gave the ^sulphur-free 
, derivatives by oxidation with no per cent nitric acid or 
ethyl nitrite. v „■ ‘ ’ 

-,70.',. H 4 PeUcate Colorimetric Method for Detecting and ; 
Estimating Nitrates and Nitrites," By Edmund Albert 
, Letts and Florence Williamson Rea. j 

The authors have used diphenylbenzidine (Kehrmann,. 
and Micewits, Ber., xgiz, xlv., 2641; Wieland, Ber^ 
1913, xlvi., 3300; compare also Butt. Soc. Chim M 1914, 
£4], xv M 186} for detecting and estimating small quantities ! 
of nitrates, the test being quite sensitive up to 0*00005 j 
mgrm. of nitric nitrogen, the depth of blue colour dependi ng 
on (r) The temperature, the colour being deeper at 
higher than at ordinary temperatures; (2) the time that 
elapses after mixing the nitrate solution with sulphuric acid 
ana diphenylbenzidine; and (3) the amount of nitrate 
present. 

The,estimation of nitrates by the new method depends 
on the depth of the blue tint, and is carried out in small 

r seizin crucibles. The method may also be employed 
estimating both nitrites and nitrates in, a mixture of 
the two. 


71. M The Solubility of the Nitrates of P&tassbm y 
Barium, and Strontium, and the Stability of, the Double 
Nitrate of Potassium and Barium." By Alexander , 
Findlay, Idwal MpfcGAN, and Ivor Prys Morris. 

The isothermal curves for the system potassium nitrate 
—barium nitrate—water have been determined at the 
temperatures 9*1®, 2n°, and 35*0®, and for the system 
potassium nitrate—strontium nitrate—water at the.tem¬ 
peratures 20*0° and 40*0®. The formation of a double 
nitrate of potassium and barium was confirmed, and insight 
into its range of stability acquired. No evidence of the 
formation of a doable nitrate of potassium and strontium 
was obtained. 

72. M The Azeotropic Mixtures of Ethyl Acetate and 
Water” By Richard William Merjuman. 

Wade and Memrnan (Trans., 19IX, xeix., 997) defined 
an azeotropic mixture as one which distilled at a constant 
temperature without change of composition ; such a mix¬ 
ture is necessarily one With a maximam or minimum 
boiling-point. The definition is obviously only applicable 
to petfectly miscible liquids, but the extension of the term 
to partly miscible liquids Or to non-miscibfe liquids should 
not cause confusion. For example, if a mixture of ethyl 
acetate and water containing 8*43 per cent of water is 
distilled under a pressure of 760 mm., the boiling-point 
remains constant at 70*37°,, and the distillate contains 
8*43 per cent of water at every stage of the distillation 
Tbe bdUing-point is also a minimum to the extent that no 
other mixture of ethyl acetate and water has a lower 
boiling-point; but, owing to the fact that this mixture of 
ethyl acetate and water of constant boiling-point forms two 
layers right up to the boiling-point, the composition of the 
mixture in the distilling 8ask may be varied within wide 
limits without affecting the boiling-point or the composition 
of the distillate. {A mixture of any two liquids having two 
layers right up to the boiling-point must form a mixture of 
constant boiling-point with a minimum boiling-point, and 
give a distillate haying a constant composition). This 
fact was clearly pointed put by the author in the original 
communication (Transl t 19x3, 001,, 1797), so that Lattey’s 
criticism (Proc. Chem. $oc, r xxx.* 33; Chemical News, 
cix., 1x7) appears to be unnecessary. 

The rest of Lattey’s criticism cannot he applied to 
partly miscible liquids, such as ethyl acetate and water, as 
the whole of the deductions depend on the use of Duhem’a 
equation, which is applicable only to perfectly miscible 
liquids. 

In the accompanying figure (toe. cit.) the region above 
the line AB is experimentallyunreal!sable, but the dotted 
curve below AB is the most probable form of tbeP/y curve 
for mixtures of ethyl acetate and water, although mixtures 
of triethylamineand water give a curve of different shape 
(Lattey, Trans., 1907, xci., 1965). 

Lattey’s assertion that the calculation given on p. 1799" 
of the original communication (Joe, cit.) is simply an 
application of Dalton’s law of partial pressures, la not 
strictly true. It is well known that Dalton’s law of partial 
pressures can only be applied to mixtures of saturated, 
vapours when the liquids are absolutely non-miscible 
(Young, "Stoichiometry,"253,260}. 

73, « Diaxotisation of Aminomesitylenes.” (Preliminary 
Note). By Gilbert x. Morgan and Joseph Reilly, 

Although the study of diazotisation processes is greatly 
simplified in the mesitylene series by the fact that coupling 
to form azo-derivatives is prevented by the symmetrica] 
distribution of . the three methyl substituents, yet com¬ 
paratively little attention has been devoted to amino- 
mesitylenes from this point of view. ‘ 

Diaminomesitylene is readily converted into either 
aminomtsi tylenediaxonium chloride or . metitylenebis - 
diaxoniwn sulphate ; the former salt yields aminomesiiylene- 
axo-frnathtkol (bright red needles, m. p. 173°), whibt 
the latter gives rise to mmiyleneUsaxa - j 3 - naphthol 
(maroon-red nodules, m. p, y indefinite, 270—275°). The 
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bisaza-derivatives can also be produced by successively 
di&zotising the monoazo-compound and coupling 'with 
#-naphthol. 

Other diazonium salts illustrating the two stages of 
diazotisation of diaminomesitylene are under examination, 
together with the corresponding triazides and the azo-dyes 
obtained by coupling the mono- and bis-diaxontum salts 
with 2:4-tolylenediamine and other bases and phenols* 

74. u Th* Variable Rotatory Powers of ike d*a*Bw»w- 
camphor * frsulpkonates” By William Jackson Pope and 
John Reab. 

Xu applying d-*-bromocamphor-/ 3 -snIphonxc acid to the 
resolution of externally compensated bases, the authors 
hare observed discrepancies amongst the modular * 
rotatory powers of the saitfr obtained; they now trace, die 
latter to the occorrence of dynamic Isomerism m the add, 
and have been able to isolate stereoisomer ic am monium 
dra-bromocamphor-jS-sulphonates which exhibit the mole¬ 
cular rotahay powers [Iff] 5461 and +176°. 

.! y$. u The Of Heat Activity of Compounds of Simple 
Molecular Constitution. Ammonium a- and VQhtorbfadb- 
nuihmesulphonates” By William Jackson Pope and 
'John Bead.' / '■ r ' * - * v . , 

The authors have prepared externally compensated 
chforoiodouielfeariesulphome actd^CHClI*S 0 3 H, andhave 
resolved it into its optically active components by crystal¬ 
lisation with d* and i-hydroxyhydrindamine, brucine, and 
strychnine* Ammonium ^-chloroiodomethanesulphonate 
has the molecular rotatory power [M+43-7 0 in aqueous 
solution ; the optical activity is very persistent* and the 
salt does not undergo racemisation when its aqueous solu¬ 
tion is heated in a sealed tube at 136-^150°, : 

5 76. « The Lower Limits of Inflammation of Methane 
with Mixtures of Oxygen and Nitrogen.™ By Albert 
Parker.: -- * ! 

The lower limits of inflammation of methane have been 
determined, when mixed with pure oxygen, when mixed 
with oxygen {80 per cent}, and nitrogen {20 per cent), and 
so on dwn to am admixed gas containing only 13*5 per 
cent ofoxygen; The mixtures were sparked in a spherical 
glass vessel of 2*5 litres’ capacity, the lower-limit mixture 
being taken as the one containing the smallest quantity of 
methane, in which the flame travelled throughout, with 
pure oxygen, the lower limit of methane is found to be 
5*99 p« bent,” Whereas With air the value is only 5-77 per 
cent* The most probable explanation of the higher value 
for oxygen Is that the specific heat of oxygen is greater 
ton ^at ^o^uitrogtm ^at the ignition-tem^ramre ^of 

gas fconrao to 13-5 per cent causes an increase, m the 
imverlimit cdmethwetdfl^^cen^. ; : , 
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Qrdinmy Meeting* March 13,1914. / V<- ■ 

" Dr. A. Russell, Vice-President, in the Chair* 

A paper entitled "Time Measurements of Magnetic 
Disturbances end their Interpretation™ was read by Dr* 
<« Chew.> \ ; ' * *-" 

The paper is a sequel to one read before the Society in 
: November, tgxo (Proc,, Radii., 49), dealing with the^times 
of commencement of fifteen magnetic disturbances dis¬ 
cussed by Mr* R* L. Fans, and supposed by him to sup¬ 
port Dr. L. A* Bauer’s theory that the commencing move¬ 
ments of magnetic storms travel round the globe at rates 
of the order of 100 km* per second. In his previous paper 
, the author criticised Mr. Paris’s paper, and suggested that ■ 
.for an adequate test of Dr. Bauer’s theory data could only \ 
be obtained from a number of stations encircling the 
earth. Shortly afterwards Dr. Bauer-issued a circular: 
tfqoestiog magnetic observatories to send him their 


measurements of to times of commencement of the fifteen 
magnetic storms discussed by Mr. Faris. Upwards of 
thirty stations sent in data in answer to Dr. Bauer’s 
request. A discussion.of the data, derived from to 
horizontal force curves has recently been published by Dr.' 
Angenheiater, whose conclusions are unfavourable to Dr. 
Bauer’s theory. The present paper deals with the data 
from the declination and vertical force curves as well as 
those from the horizontal force curves' following a some¬ 
what different method from that adopted by Dr. 
Angenheister. The. bearing of to data > on Dr. Bauer's 
theory is discussed, and the peculiarities of to individual 
stations are considered. 

Discussion*^ \ - * * 

Prof; S. P. Thompson thought that Dr* Ghree’s con¬ 
clusions pointed to the necessity of equipping all magnetic 
observatories with similar instruments and making; them 
keep records to a tenth of a Second. J i ',V>: - 

Mr. K. S. Whipple mentioned to enormous atonplol 
work involved in the reduction' of these observations; 
The instrumental errors due to backlash and otor causes 
were apt to be so great that it was really marvellous that 
observers went so far as to discuss times of the magnitude 
involved* He emphasised to need of standardised 
instruments. 

Prof. C. H* Dees said that, like most people who had 
.read Dr*, Bauer’s paper when’it appeared, he had had 
grave doubts of the Instrumental accuracy. He thought 
the method of calculating to results rather biassed. He 
had set a student to work out the correlation number of 
the times of the disturbances and the longitudes of the. 
observatories- The number was too small to justify any 
conclusion as to connection between to quantities.. - 

Mr. C. W. S. Crawley thought it would be an ad¬ 
vantage to work on a much larger time scale, say, 2in. 
or 3m. per minute, and make use of the little everyday 
disturbances. He had observed a- large number bf these 
in this Way. Sometimes the disturbance commenced with 
a contrary kick and sometimes it did not. The pheno¬ 
menon, when present, was quite easy to detect. He asked 
Dr. Cbree if no connection ever existed between distur-. 
bances and volcanic action. ^ 

Dr* A. Russell asked the author if it was known 
whether atmospheric gales had any. effect in producing, 
magnetic storms* It was well known tot in to Arctic 
and Antarctic regions violent magnetic storms were of fre¬ 
quent occurrence; These were often attributed to swarms 
of electrons flying past the earth! If this Were ah it would 
be possible for vortex rings of electric current fis be set up 
which would travel comparatively slowly round the surface 
of to globe. These alter to three 

components bf terrestrial magnetism. In bis opinion, the 
possible effects of the currents, existing in to interior of 
to earth, or set up on its surface by celestial disturbances, 
ought to be considered as well as the currents in to 
; upper atmosphere.. 

; The Author! in reply, stated that to objection to using 
a wide time-scale was that an enormous amount of photo- 
graphic paper would be necessary. Moreover, if to 
scales are too open, to curves present such a large 
number of features, demanding attention that the staff 
usually at to disposal of an observatory would be unable 
to cope with the work involved. The Objection to using 
the small disturbances, which were quite frequent, was the 
difficulty of ensuring that all the observers were dealing 
with the same disturbance. Dr. Moos had suggested a 
connection between certain magnetic disturbances and 
volcanic action, but he did not think the evidence was, 
conclusive* Dr* Leyst, of Moscow, had established a 
relation betweentheamplitude of the ordinary magnetic* 
variations and the height of to barometer. 

A paper « On the Ratio of the Specific Heats of Air* 
Hydrogen, Carbon Dioxide, and Nitrous Oxide n Was read 
by H. N. Mercer. 

The main object of the experiments was to test the 
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. accuracy with which y could be measured, employing i 
small quantities of the gas, with the ultimate view of ex- 
perimenta on the variation of y with temperature. The 
method employed was to observe with a platinum 
thermometer of very fine wire the instantaneous fall of 
temperature corresponding to a given rapid fall of pressure. 
The method was first employed by Lummet and Pringsheim 
{♦♦ Smithsonian Contributions,*» 1898), using a bolometer 
Strip, with a vessel of 50 to zoo litres capacity. It was, 
later employed by Makower (Phil. Mag., February, 1903) 

_ for. the determination of y for steam, with modifications 
introduced by Prof. Calendar, which consisted in the sub¬ 
stitution of a platinum thermometer, compensated for 
conduction along the leads, m place of the bolometer strip, 

,and in the adoption of an automatic contact for closing the 
galvanometer circuit at the t zig^t moment, which made if: 
possible to work with smaller quantities of gas. The 
vessel used by Makower was about 9 litres In capacity 
The apparatus employed in the present experiments was 
similar to that used by Makower, bit it was found that 
with due precautions an equal degree of accuracy was 
obtainable with a vessel ofonly 300 0c. capacity. ,, 

J> . & A : ta]fe» gtven id paper showing the values ofthe 
, specific heat at constant pressure, for the various gases as 
calculated from tfaeprcsentexperiments. The values show 
good agreement with duect calmimetric determinatioGS. 

: ,*.i ■ ' • Discussion. '/ ; r , ,J 

Prof. C. H. LKES thonght the paper marked an advance 
In the subject. Hydrogen was always a severe test in such 
measurements, and the corrections were troublesome. 

- Mr. F. E* Smith asked what was the diameter of the 
. platinum Wire Used, as there was probably a. lag between 
Jts temperature and that of the gas* He thought more 
information whs required on the time of making the 
galvanometer, contact. - It was possible that the gas might 
baye commenced to cool, and in consequence to lower the 
temperature of the thermometer, before the correction due 
to the heating current had attained its final valise. 

The Author stated that the wire was very fine, about a 
fortieth of a mm. in diameter, and he did not think there 
, could be an appreciable lag. 

A paper entitled u The Asymmetric Distribution of ike 
Secondary BUc ironic Radiation produced by X-Radiation” 
by A. J. Phu-pot, as taken as read. 

Homogeneous X-radiations, characteristic of various 
elements, have been employed to eject electrons from 
gold. By an ionisation method the relative energies pi 
the electrons emitted in the direction of propagation of the 
exciting X-radiation and in the reverse direction have been 
measured for each Of the homogeneous X-radiations 
employed. It has been found that the ratio of the energy 
of the former to that, ofi the latter increases with the 
penetrating power of the exciting radiation, its value 
tiring from z»xx, when the mass absorption coefficient of 
idm X-radiation was 5*0, to x-a*, when the mass absorption 
coefficicntwats 0*5. V 

^t -■ A’"paj^' : :'4fthtiJIed:* * 4 Lecture 1 Experiment 1 an • the 
Irrationality ofVispersum” was read by Prof. S. P. 

' Thompson. 

t Newton’s method, of crossed prisms throws an oblique 
Spectrum on the wall. If the prisms used ale of identical 
Toads of glass the oblique spectrum is straight from red to 
violet. Hot if different kinds of glass are used, the 
spectrum is curved by reason of the irrationality of dis¬ 
persion in pne or both of the glasses. If a diffraction 
grating is used instead of one of die prisms, then the 
r curvature which is observed is that resulting from the 
irrationality of dispersion of the particular prism employed, 
and for all known kinds of glass the refraction for blue and 
violet rays is disproportionately large. To exhibit these 
effects in the lecture theatre a diffraction grating of 12,000 
fines to the inch is employed to cast on the screen a 
horizontal spectrum of the first order, the light from an 
arc lamp being sent through a,small round or square hole. 
On interposing a prism to disperse the fight vertically 


upwards, the resultant oblique spectrum is finely curved, 
being concave upwards. If in the arc lamp the carbons ~ 
used are those supplied for commercial w flame arcs,” the * 
effect is more brilliant, since the spectrum contains several 
bright bands. If an alloy of sine, thallium, and lithium is 
introduced into the crater of the positive carbon, a still 
more'striking Series of bright points is produced in the 
curved spectrum. 

SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

(London Section), 

Ordinary Meeting* March a, 1914. 

Prof. W, K. E. Hodgi&nson in the Chair, 

The following papers, were read and discussed :— 

u Bleaching of. Chemical Pvlp Mnd Suggestions for d 
Standard Method in Test Cases.™ . By Arthur Baker arid 
James Jsnnisoh. 

The authors have studied the above more particularly 
from the industrial standpoint and with partlculaxreference 

x. Rate of bleaching at constant temperature. 

2. Rate of bleaching at varying temperatures. 

3 . Influence of residual bleach liquors upon the economy 
ofthe process. -- -• 

4. Influence of preliminary acid or alkaline treatment, 

5. Influence of the concentration of thepulp. 

Conclusions arrived at by observations made during the, 
carrying out of the above experiments are:—1 - 

(a) That the use of residual bleach liquor or hack liquor 
is attended with an increase in the bleach consumption, 
and accompanied by a lowering of the colour of the re¬ 
sultant bleach pulp; the use of bleach back liquor only 
being justified in the washing of material prior to bleaching, 
when it can be thoroughly removed before the fresh bleach 
solution is added to the half stuff. 

{b) That preliminary washing, either by water, dilute 
acid* or dilute alkali, is not worth while in the case of easy 
bleaching pulp.,, 

i (rj That the concentration pf the pulp is, the most im¬ 
portant factor to be taken into consideration, and dne 
regard to this point is absolutely essential in order to obtain 
the highest economy in the bleaching process as carried' 
out in the paper mill. v „ , 

(d) That a temperature of 120° F. should not be exceeded 
ip any case. 

, As an outcome of the above experiments, and in view of 
the fact that Sindall and Bacon’s suggestion to use tinto¬ 
meter readings as a method of stating colour values of 
bleached pulps has not met with any approval, we suggest 
for arbitration and specification purposes a standard 
bleaching test on the following lines 

/ Minimum quantity of pulp to be taken 10 grins., xo per 
cent air dry pulp, xfio cc. of water containing 12 
per cent of bleach powder (35 per: cent Cl) calca- 
latedon the 10 percent airdrypulp.Temperature, 
xoo° F. 5 tithe, two hours. ‘ 

The pulp is obtained in a fine state of division fear 
bleaching by agitating with a heavily designed brass stirrer 
of the egg-beater type fitted with teeth. 

Samples of the resultant bleached pulp after washing are 
obtained by making small hand-made sheets, and air drying 
the same. 

For standards of reference, and this has heeri the main 
difficulty, we suggest suitable colours be fixed by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Paper Makers’ Association and the Wood 
Palp Association. These standards to be official, and 
matched in dull porcelain as follows:— / -~ r - 

A. Colour obtained by first quality easy bleaching sul¬ 

phite. 

B. Colour obtained by second quality easy bleaching 
sulphite. ' 





C. Colour obtained by first quality easy bleaching sul¬ 

phate. 

D. Colour obtained by second quality easy bleaching 

sulphate. 


Standards to be kept by the Paper Makers’ Association 
and Wood Pulp Association of the various countries as 
official standards. 

The percentage of bleaching powder required to give any 
of the proposed standard colours would 'under t the con¬ 
ditions of the standard test serve as a direct indication of 
its value from a white! colour point of view. 

“Application of Calcium to the Formation of Alloys” 
By W. R. Hodgkinson. 

In connection with copper and some of its alloys a 
mixture of calcium carbide with borax, boric acid,common 
salt, or other chlorides was found a very efficient deoxidising 
fiux. .A considerable number of metallic oxides, CaO, 
ZnO, FeO, PbO*. are reduced to metal when heated with 
carbide*, but the reagent is not convenient for the purpose. 
Attempts to reduce oxides of such metals as cerium and 
zirconium and to form alloys by using a mixture of the 
metallic oxide, carbide, and copper powder or copper oxide 
were unsuccessful at ordinary furnace temperatures* Ex¬ 
periments with the chlorides either ready formed or formed 
In situ by introducinga mixture of the oxide and ammonium 
chlorideiii small portions at a time into a heated crucible 
(having regard to the possible volatilisation temperature 
pf the chloride)weremore successful. ' 

Two methods for the production of alloys were used. 
Tn the former a mixture of halide, carbide, and the prin¬ 
cipal metal is used, whilst in the latter and better method 
noth or all the metals are as halides. * When the former 
method is used the mixture of dry halide with powdered 
carbide is dropped on to the principal metal already fused 
in a crucible, arid after the whole is fused the contents are 
stirred once or twice and poured. When working with 
mixed halides the mixture with or without an additional 
flux is placed in a crucible already heated, or packed into 
j the crucible cold and then fused. Much beat is evolved 
by the interaction of some halides, such as those of copper, 
lead, zinc, nickel, cobalt, and stiver with carbide. This 
materially assists the reaction when certain of the halides 
, or double salts are simultaneously employed. 

Copper has in many cases been used as the principal 
element of the alloy to be formed. Alloys of this metal, 
with Co, Ni* Mn± Ce, 2 n, Ta, Ti, were formed. The 
quantities Of the four latter metals taken up in the alloy 
were in all cases Jess than the theoretical; with the others 
the loss was not so great; it would probably be less on a 
.largescale, ' ' ; ■ 

Alloys of manganese are conveniently formed as the 
chloride melts without serious volatilisation at below 
iooo 0 C. Those containing Bi, Pb, SO, Sb, Cu, Ag,Gp, 
Ni hive been prepared. 

Metallographic details are reserved for a later com¬ 
munication. I* */ ^ 

*? Blasting Gelatin, , Some Notes and theories*” / By 
W* A, Hargreaves, . - ■ * 1 ' 

Blasting gelatin is officially defined as consisting of 
nitro-cotton, carefully washed and purified, combined with 
. thoroughly purified nitroglycerin in such proportions that 
. the whole shall, be of such character ana consistency as 
hot tiobe liabler to liquefaction or exudation, and with or 
without calcium carbonate or magnesium carbonate hot 
exceeding 2 parts by weight in every 1000 parts of the 
finished explosive. Ip actual practice blasting gelatin 
. consists only of nitroglycerin and nitro-cotton. 

' The author’® experience as an inspector of explosives shows 
thht manufacturers have not arrived at a knowledge of a 
r definite proportion of nitro-cotton to use,'and have never 
been certain of -producing every time a blasting gelatin 
, complying with the definition already mentioned. With 
the nitroglycerin there is no trouble* since it is a homo¬ 
geneous liquid and one that can be thoroughly washed 
ahd purified from all matters liable to confer instability 


upon it. With nitro-cotton the case is different, there 
being always the possibility of small particles of impurity 
remaining in the cotton, surrounded and protected from the 
washing liquid by the colloidal matter of which the nitro- 
cotton Is composed. Apart from the low-test difficulty 
there is the more common trouble of exudation of nitro¬ 
glycerin. For this the usual remedy has been to increase , 
the proportion of nitro-cotton. Four objections are stated , 
to this: - (1) Risk of loW-heat test; (2) the blasting gelatin 
likely to be insensitive to detonation by the ordinary No. 6 
detonator; (3} considerable increase in generation of carbon 
monoxide; and (4) greatly increased cost. 

Some years ago an hypothesis was formulated,,and has . 
been tested since by observation and experiments. Th<s 
hypothesis is based upon the theory that blasting gelatin, 
instead of being a solution of a small quantity of nitrot 
cotton in a relatively large quantity of nitroglycerin, is 
really a colloidal solution of a certain quantity of nitro¬ 
glycerin in nitro-cotton, intimately mixed with some free 
ungelatinised nitroglycerin. 

After discussing this hypothesis the author suggests that . 
the remedy for exudation is not to add more nitro-hotton, 
but to get a larger amount of gelatinlsation during the 
initial mixing of the nitro cotton and nitroglycerin, and to 
obtain this end more thoroughness is necessary in the 
preliminary mixing and also immediate and thorough 
working in a machine. 

ALCHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Roger Bacon, , 

The eleventh General Meeting of the Alchemical, Society 
was held at the International Club, Regent Street, S.W., 
on Friday, March 13th. The Chair was occupied by the 
Acting President, Mr. H. Stanley Redgrove, B.Sc,,F*C.S, 

A very interesting lecture was delivered by Mr, B. lUtiPH 
Rowbottom dealing with the life, thought, and Influence 
of the English alchemist and philosopher, Roger Bacon. ! 
After stating that very little was known of the early events 
in Roger Bacon’s life, the lecturer pointed out that two of 
the factors undoubtedly potent in the formation of his 
or iginal and pregnant philosophy were his deep knowledge 
of mathematics acquired during his stay at Oxford, and 
bis study at a slightly later period, of the best Arabic 
writers. The fact was next emphasised that, although 
Roger Bacon was usually known to u* as an alchemist,/ 
his great achievement was the creation of 'a system to bp 
applied in the unravelling of the, laws of nature, which was 
remarkably similar to that we to-day call scientific method* 
The lecturer,- proceeded to deal with several of Roger 
Bacon’s works, pointing out the extremely short time in, 
which the most important were written, and he finally gave, 
the construction of the Opus Majus in detail. In con ' 
elusion, Mr. Rowbottom suggested that the day will prob¬ 
ably come when the name of Roger Bacon will no longer 
call to mind magic or " spooks,” but a man who, born into 
an ignorant age, shed a light not to be considered negligible 
even in .the present century. . i, - 
The lecture was followed by zn animated discussion, , 

The full text of the lecture and an abstract of the dis¬ 
cussion vdll bei published in the March number of the 
Society’s Journal. 

Preparation by Catalysis of Decahydroquinoline 
and Decahydroquinaldine. — Paul Sabatier and M.- 
Murat. ■—D ecah d r oqn inolifle can be prepared by hydro¬ 
genation of quinoline over nickel; it is a colourless liquid 
with a very strong alkaline reaction. An excellent yield 
of deca hydroquinaldine, CioHipN, can be obtained by the 
direct hydrogenation of quinaldine over very active nickel, 
Like decahydroquinoline it turns red-litmus blue, fumes in! 
air, and combines with carbon dioxide, giving a solid 
carbonate. The authors have also prepared the chloro- 
platinate, acid oxalate, piprate, #c« — CompUs Rendu*, 
clvlu., No. 5; *- - ■ 1 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


The Elements of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 'Ey 

Julius Stieglitz. Volumes I, and II. London: 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1914. 

The first volume of this book deals with the fundamental 
principles of qualitative analysis. Part I. contains a short 
outline of physical chemistry, which will probably be 
found sufficiently full for the student who has not already 
been through a course on the subject. Many references 
to larger'works and to original papers are included, and 
those which are specially suited for the students 1 reading 
are distinguished from the others. The second part 
explains in detail the application of the general principles 
to the processes of qualitative analysis. In the eecond 
volume a complete course of qualitative analysis is given i 
this volume is interleaved with blank paper in order that 
the many questions which are scattered through the text 
may be answered in writing by the Student, who will thus 
he helping „to compile his own text-hook. The book is a 
good example bf n lhdroughly modern work oh qualitative 
analysis, and ^ in the scientific 

methOdj. of attacking analytical problems and in careful 
practical work. , ^V\v; ’ J, 


Principles and Practice of Agricultural Analysis. Second 
Edition, Volume III. Agricultural Products . By 

Harvey W. Wiley, A.M., Ph.D. Easton, Pa.: Tbe 
Chemical Publishing Co. ' London; - Williams and 
Norgate. . X914* ^ ,■ „, \* r - ' * .. , 

Tub author of this book has made It his special aim to give 
a succinct account of the historical development of 
agricultural analysis, and to show clearly the present state 
ot ohr knowledge of its principles and practice* The hook 
will prove of considerable value as a work of reference,, 
and the copious details it contains will enable the analytical 
chemist to select and carry out with success any of the 
methods usually employed in agricultural analysis. . Much 
attention has been paid to continental literature oh the 
subject, and many references are given to foreign periodi¬ 
cals* Special emphasis is laid upon the fundamental 
principles, and the first part gives a detailed description of 
general methods and apparatus. Subsequent sections 
deal with the extraction and identification of the various 
constituents of vegetable and animal products and the 
analysis of dairy products and feeding-stufis, and the 
determination of nutritive values, &c., are fully treated. 


LdboratoHumS ’ BinrichtWigen for Quantitative Analyse 
C durckBUktrolyse. {“ Laboratory Equipment for Quanti- 
" r tiVe Analysis by Electrolysis”). Aachen: Gebr, Raacke. 

This catalogue of apparatus for the equipment of labora¬ 
tories'for quantitative analysis by electrolysis' contains a 
detailed account of tbe laboratory of tbe Konigl. Techa. 
Hochschuleat Aachen, which was equipped by Messrs. 
Raacke, and was the first of its kind in Germany and a 
model for similar institutions. The catalogue contains an 
illustrated price list of various lands of electrical heating 
and other apparatus*. ’ 


La Nature dei Rayons X. {" The Nature of the X-Rays ’*)* 
By Auousto Righi. Bologna; Nicola Zanichelli, 

In this lecture, delivered before the Congress of Italian 
Radiologists at Milan, Prof. Righi described, in the graphic 
and'clear style of which he is a master, recent discoveries 
relating to the nature of the X-rays.. After speaking of the 
early investigations of the rays," he explained in simple 
non-technicai language the experiments which have been 


performed on tbeir reflection, and pointed out that the 
logical conclusion of these experiments is that the X-rays 
are of tbe same nature as light rays, and are thus a mani- ■_ 
festation of electro-magnetic waves propagated in the 
ether* 


Lectures on the Research Chemist in the Works, with 
.Special Reference to the Textile Industry . By W . P. 

Dreaper. London: The institute of Chemistry of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 19x4. 

The two lectures contained in this book were delivered 
before thelnstitute of Chemistry in October and November, 
1913. The. lecturer discussed briefly the training re¬ 
quired by the research chemist occupied in the textile 
industries, and the probable nature of the original work 
Which he would be called upon to do. The equipment of 
the laboratory and the establishment of experimental 
works are considered, and some special problems are dis¬ 
cussed to illustrate the general remarks. Many processes 
which, are employed in the textile industries, such as 
embossing, waterproofing, silk weighting, &c., are treated, 
and research chemists, both those who are just entering 
Upon their career and those who have had some years 
of experience, will find the lectures stimulating and 
interesting* 


Tabellen sur Berechnung der u Theoretischen ” Moire• 
fraktionea Organischer verbindungen. ( u Tables for the 
Calculation of the 4 Theoretical ’ Molar Refractions of 
Organic Compounds”). By K. v. Auwers and A. 
Boennecke. Berlin : Julius Springer. 1914. 

This handbook is issued as. a supplement to Roth and 
Eisenlohr’s book on refractrometery, and is designed to 
save the worker the lengthy and tedious calculations 
necessary for obtaining the, values of molar refraction and 
dispersion. The tables include the hydrocarbons, Sub¬ 
stances containing oxygen and halogen derivatives, and 
they can also be Used for any other elements if tbe atomic 
refractions of the latter are known. Only compounds 
containing up to 15 atoms of carbon are included, and no 
triple bond derivatives. In the calculations Eisenlohr’s 
I four-figure tables of atomic refraction have been, used, 
I except in tbe case of bromine, when results which are prob¬ 
ably more accurate have been employed. 


International Rubber Congress and Exhibition, Batavia 
{Java) f i 914. Guide to Visitors. , 

This guide for visitors to the International Rubber Con¬ 
gress and Exhibition to be held at Batavia in September 
and October, 1914, contains: much information relating to 
the Congress, including the titles of the lectures which will 
be given and tbe subjects which will be discussed. Many 
excursions to well-known rubber .estates in West Java and 
elsewhere will be organised, and the attractions of the 
island combined With the interesting programme arranged 
will no doubt induce many experts and others interested 
in the preparation or cultivation of rubber, to attend the 
Congress. : _- 


Sulphurous Anhydride and Camphor.—I. Bellucci 
and L. Grassi.—It has long been known that camphor 
readily absorbs large quantities of sulphur dioxide, giving 
a colourless liquid, which, when left in air, slowly evolves 
SOa, and leaves the original camphor behind as residue. 
The determination of the melting-points of mixtures of the 
two substances in ~ varying proportions indicates the 
formation of two compounds, namely, 2SO2.C10H16O 
(m. p. — 45 ft ) and SO3.C10H16O (m. p. - 24°). Tbe well- 
known fact that sulphury! chloride is readily formed by the 
action of chlorine on SO* in presence of camphor is prob¬ 
ably connected with the formation of these compounds.-—- 
AtH della Reale Accad. dei Lincei , xxii., [ii.], No. xa. 
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Meetings for the Week. 


I Chemical #ews, 
t March ay, xpx* 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Note.—A ll degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 

Comptes Rendus Hehdomadaires des Seances de VAcademic 
aes Sciences. Vol. clviii., No* 6 , February g, 1914. 

, Velocity of Reaction In Catalytic Hydrogenations 
in presence- of Platinum Black.—G. Vavon.—The 
velocity curves of the hydrogenations erf substances 
capable of fixing several molecules of hydrogen show a 
very different appearance according to the quality and 
quantity of the catalyst. By heating platinum black its 
activity may be diminished,-so that it becomes unable to 
effect difficult hydrogenations, while it may still easily 
catalyse lees difficult hydrogenations. 

- - Berichte dir Deutscken Chemise hen Gesellschaft v 
VoU xlvii., No? 2, 1914. 

: Synthetic Rubber from Isoprene.—G. Steiramig.—* 
Harries has stated that the synthetic rubber prepared from 
isoprene byhearing r and also by acetic acid polymerisa¬ 
tion, fe chemically identical with para rubber, there being 
no differences in ,the^ derivatives of tbe two substances. 
• ; Both are Supposed- to be composed of the same hydro¬ 
carbon, i.5-diraethyI*cycloQctadiene*i.5. Similar; poly¬ 
merisation products of isoprene have been . obtained by 
heating it hi presence of ozonides or peroxides, or by 
acting upon it with sodium in presence or carbon dioxide* 
These products yield ozonides from the decomposition of 
which succinic acid and acetyl acetone result. These 
two decomposition products ^must be formed from 1.6- 
dtmethyl-cyclo'octadiene-i.5, and thus rubber prepared 
artificially from isoprene must consist of a mixture of 1.5- 
and i.fiidimethyloctadiene-i.s. The product obtained by 
Harries gives a similar result. The formation of these 
two Isomeric rings is clearly caused by the asymmetrical 
structure of isoprene. Natural rubber gives no derivative 
of x.f>- dimethyk yo!ooctadiene-x .5 9 and is thus a single 
substance. This explains why all tubber-like products 
artificially obtained from isoprene are not identical in pro¬ 
perties with natural rubber. 

_ Tungsten Cyanide.—Artbor Rosenheim and Eitel Debn» 
—The authors have prepared a cadroium-triammin salt of 
thetungsten cyanide anion, [Cd^NH 3 }3]* 2 HaO, 

They lave showt? by titration wth permanginate 8 thS* in 
-this compound tungsten behaves like a pentavalent 
element, arid it is thus, like molybdenum, an exception to 
.the^valenigrittle.' ■ y # 

At&fflla Real* Accademi* dei Lined. : 

"■* Vol.xxii. pi.], No* is, 1913. , j 

VHeduction, of Aldehydes to a-Glycols,—R. Oiusa 
and A. Mflani.—When aldehyde, is treated with mag- 
nesiam amalgam three different reactions may occurs 
M Reduction to primary alcohol. (&) Reduction to 
disecondary fcrglycol;; {c) Condensation to aldol and sub¬ 
sequent reduction to / 3 -glycol. These reactions proceed 
with different velocities* and the. relative quantities of the 
.products depend upon the.velocities. In the case of 
the aldehydes Of the fatty series the last reaction occurs, 
. most tepidly, and the / 3 -glycol is the principal product. 
To prepare a-4-butylenic glycol ah ethereal solution of 
acetic aldehyde Is made, and a per cent magnesium 
amalgam is added in very small portions. The ethereal 
solution "is acidified with dilute sulphurio.acid, washed, 
dried, and distilled. The portion coming overbetween 
i8o°and xgtf* is redistilled, when the pure glycol passes 
oyer at xfi^xfffi 0 , ^ Prbjdonio and benzoic aldehydes may 


Dinitro Derivatives of Meta-dihalogen Benzenes. 
—JG. Korner and Dr. Contardi.—The authors have 
extended their study of, the dinitro derivatives of meta¬ 
dihalogen benzene by preparing and investigating the pro¬ 
perties of tbe following . 


X 





where X is a halogen. They have also obtained dinitro 
bromo-chloro, chloroiodo, and brorao-iodojjderivatives of 
formula-— ,' 

no* ; ^ *; 



Vol. xxiii. [i.], No. x, X9X4. 

Distillation of Nitroglycerin at a Dow Tempera¬ 
ture.— 0 . Chiaraviglio and O. M. Corbino.—The authors 
have devised an apparatus in which nitroglycerin can he 
distilled at a low temperature. By means of this apparatus 
they found it possible to distil about to grins, between 
25 0 . and o*, tbe operation lasting about forty-four 
hours. From, the data obtained the vapour- pres- 
sure at 25* c ould becalculated, from the formula 

P « wherb R is the gas constant, T the 

absolute temperature, M the molecular weight, and w* the 
quantity of the substance. ^ 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 


Monday, 30th,~F 


\t 8. (Howard Lecture). 


ombustlon,” by Prof. W. A, Bone, F.R.S. 
al Institution, 3. ‘‘ Laa4*c_aj)e^aU(f Natural pb- 


Tuesday, 31st—Royal L-- --- 

jdeta m Classical Art," byA. Smith, M.A. 

—- Royal Society of Arts, 4,30. 41 Oil Resources of the 

Empire,” by Dr. F, Mollwo Perkin. . . 
Wednesday, April ist.—Royal Society of Arte, 8. "Sarawak,” by Her 
Highness Tbe Ranee of Sarawak. ‘ 

—- ‘ 1 - / , Society of Public Analysts, 8. " Damage 

t* { ' ' * ^ ‘causedto Vegetation by Sulphurous and 

Sulphuric Acids in. the Atmosphcre/’by 
' ■ : r R.R* Tatlqck aid R.T. Thomsonr "Ab¬ 

normal Rtfmction of Milk Serum/’ by T< 
, McCrae. “ Waterof Dorton Spa,” by C. A, 
- ' ■ . , ■ - -Mitchell. - - r 

Thursday, 2nd,—Royal Institution, a. ♦' The Progress of Modem 
, Eugenics," by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., 8tc. 

r —- Royal Society, 4-30. (Bakeri&n Lecture). n Series 

Dines in Spark Spectra,” by Prof. Av Fowler, 
'j , i- > F.R.R. 

-Chemical, 8,30. "The System; Ethyl Ether— 

■ ’ . - Water— Iodide—Mercuric Iodide; 

' Part llT, Solutions Unsatutated with Respect to 
■ ; - ■ - Solid Phases in the Four component System, M by 

. ‘ - ’A.C, Dunuingbam. “ Velocity of Saponification 

pf Acyl DerivatlveatrfPhenola^-Part 1., Velocity 
of Sapomfication of Phenyl Benzoate/’ by H. 
McCombie and H. A. Scarborough. "General 
Method for the Preparation of Glyoxals and their 
Acetals/’ by H, D< Dakin and H. W, Dudley. 
/’Action of Sulphuric Add on ^-Formaldehyde,” 
. by J.'G, M. Dunlop., “Constitution of the 
Glycerylphosphates — Synthesis of «- and 8- 
Gtycerylphospbates/’ by H. King and F. "L. 

, Pyman. “Destructive Distillation of Soil,*\by 
. E, J, Holmyard. "Addition Products of Nitron 
‘ , - v compounda and Axninw,’' by H. Housley. “ Di- 

- beneoylglucoacylosei CxiHisOiofCO’CaHsls HaO— 
. A Natural Benzoyl Derivative of a New Disac- 

■ - ebaridej” by F. ,B. Power and A, H» Salway. 

Friday, 3rd,—RoyaV Institution, si. " Further Researches on Positive 

. * . . Rays,” by Prof. Sir J. J, Thomson, F<R.S. . M 

Saturday, 4th,—Royal Institution,. 3. “Recent Discoveries in 
Physical Sdencb/r by P rat Sir J, J. Thomson, 
O.M,, F,R.S, ■ •. * 
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V'-'S-'. " - - C 3 and Cg have valency which cannot be entirely satisfied, 

THE 'CHEMICAL NEWS, by, C4, and hence the tn position is the; reactive one*, i 
l , ; ' Vot. cix., ng. 2836. • «'Aj X ' • > 


■AN enquiry' into the constitution of 

: • THE BENZENE NUCLEU 3 • \- 

■ WITH REFERENCE TO THE PHENOMENON. 

OF DI - SUBSTITUTION. 

•• By CECIL L. HORTON. / 

The rule governing di-substitution Is usually referred to 
as Cfttra BroWs rule, and reads—* 1 If monosubstituentA 
Is such that HA can bereadily oxidised to HO;A the di- 
compoUnd will be meta; otherwise p and o. Generally in 
the latter case p predominates.” A list of the commoner ; 
radicles is given below in the appropriate, column 


; *V ;7 ^‘ 

, V ^OH ; 

;r 7 

■; . j?t ■; ■* 

:•. I . -s 


c—OH r; 

; NO* ■ ‘ 

ON- ./ 

30sH;/ 


It will be noticed that each of the radicles in the first 
column isunsaturated . 


—Cl<; ~0—H 


while those in the m column are saturated 


With regard to. the behaviour of methyl, ethyl; Ac i 
benzene, which compounds, while possessing as apparently 
saturated side chain, yet fall in the first .of the groups 
mentioned, the following explanation, is offered. Werner 
accounts for the existence of tripheny 1-methyl on the 
grounds that C6H5 absprbs mbre of the carbon valency 
than does H> and therefore (OsH^C is less saturated 
than is CH 3 . Applying this principle ' we' have that, the 
cstbori td .Which; the alkyl groiip js attached has leas'than 
normal amount, for C*and Ce, LA, It behaves as, if the 
alkyl group were unsaturated, since it gives more than the 
usual sham to the tarbdn ih the, SidU Chain. 1 ' 


6 { % 


Side chains of the type , i.e. f aldehydes and 

aromatic ketones, behave in an exceptional fashion. The 
radicle is essentially unsaturated, and yei the compounds 
formed by 4 hect nitration are of the meta variety. . Such 
an occurrence is best explained on the basis of an inter-, 
mediate compounds- 


-c^°0 Ni 


the radicle is thus saturated, and the NO* migrates to the 
meta position.: , ! 



The effect of an unsaturated group displacing a hydrogen 
in the nucleus is to alter the distribution of the valency 
< „ thus j-rrMore of tjje valepcy Of Ci is absorbed by X leaving 
, with an excess, which m turn takes morp than its usual 
share freon C3. In C 4 , pwing ip the shortage on C3, has 
> an = excess. Ca and C^will be more reactive than C3 
^^Steric hindrance ” will account, for the predominance of 
f the j& di-stijjstitute,d compound over the 0. 


4 



In the case of a saturated group it is extremely improb¬ 
able that the distribution of the valency of the carbon , at 
the junction is the same in the'case of such a grpup as in 
the case of hydrogen. The heavily saturated element 
probably has , only a minimum valency free to .bind it to 
the carbon, andj therefore, the carbon to which the group 
is attached has more than the usal amount of valency to 
distribute to G* and Co, and hence the valency of C 2 Is 
distributed unevenly between C x and C3, the smaller 
amount going to C 3 . The. same applies to Ce and U5* 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ROTATORY 
POWERS OF THE MEMBERS OF HOMOLOGOUS 

.■ \ 7 ' 7 ■.\,series.* 7 ^ 

- By ROBERT HOW SON PICKARD and! JOSEPH KENYON. 

Attempts to discover a connection between the rotatory 
power and chemical constitution of a compound have 
been numerous since - Crum Brown and Guye inde¬ 
pendently, in 1890, brought forward the theory connecting 
mass and molecular, rotatory power. This now discarded 
theory has stimulated a large amount of, research, the 
results Of which up to 1904 have been summarised by 
Walden (Ber., 1905, xxxviii., .345) and since; then up to ■ 
1912 by Frankland Ifforirn* C hem, Soc., 1912, ci., 654). 
.The comparative failure (as regards thc aolurion of the 
problem under consideration) of all this painsfairing and 
laborious work led the present authors to, plan a fash in¬ 
vestigation of the problem; Their results are as yet very 
incomplete, and have so far yielded no definite solution of 
the problem, but are put forward as a basis of discussion, 
as they appear to indicate some (at least) of the causes of 
the comparative failure of the earlier investigations. (See 
Journ. them, Soc,^ 19x1, xeix., 45; 1912, ci;, 620_and 
1427 ; 1913, ciii., 1923 5.1914, cv., 94; tfroc, Chem, $ac, t , 
19x2, xxviii., 42*, r9i3» xxix., 296; Ber, ? 19x2, xlv., 
X592.) 

Previous investigators have studied as a rule the effect 
of various substituents on the rotatory power of some one 
optically active compound—m the great majority of cases, 

* A Contribution to ft General Discussion on 41 Optical Rotatory 
Power” held befoTfc the Faraday Society, March ajr, 1914; 
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assuiwpibiqh that each ester ie a mixture of two isomers, 
//which haye rotatory powers of opposite sign and different 
‘ * dispersive power*. Such co-ordination iseffectively 
brought out by the construction of lt characteristic dia- 
grams” "drawn in the manner described by Armstrong 
, and Walker^Pw. Roy.Soc., 1913, A, Ixxxviii., 38S). 

; The present authors therefore -suggest that (1) in general 
two forms of any one ester can exist 5 (2) the proportion- 
; of these two forms present varies according to the condi¬ 
tions of; temperature or solution ; (3) the difference Is doe 
to the exercise of the supplementary valency of the oxygen 
'-atom in One of the forms, and (4) when the two forms 
differ In dispersive power and optical sign; anomalous dis¬ 
persion may be observed. In an homologous series, of 
esters the effect of the growing chain on .the 'rotatory 
■powers of thO two isomers {supposed to be present), Would 

■ ba likely to yary in a more or lesstegular manner through^ 
:/qnf the series.; in the series of esters,mentioned above, 

since theregioriin which anomalous dispersion , has been 
J- "observed' lies near, to o 6 ] the dispersiye poweri of the 
Isomers cannot be very widely diffemht iri the case; of any 
pfithe compounds,' whilst if there he any connection at all 
between^chemical /cohstituUon^ahd ► rotatory the, 

'. values of the rotatorv newer of thevarious estere should 

'} huniefical'i'elftiibn has so faf heeh observed—it Is inert yef 
possible to choose a, set; of iconditipns suitable for insti¬ 
tuting; comparisonst^BUt it is significant that the sows 
‘ characteristicdiagramappears to correlate all, the deter- 

- minations of the rotatory power of one; of the * optical 
antipodes of the compoundacomprising the eleven series; 
mentioned above, in addition to other derivatives of the 
cmhinoJa" themselves. v,.. ,■ , l * v y 7 * 

“'. In this respect, the properties, of /-methyl a-naphthyl 
carbinol arevery instructive. It. melts at 4!p+ but will 
remain in the supercooled state, and at io° it has 
[a] Hg - 8-oP, showing at and within a few degrees of this 
* r violet , r. - v - ■ 

temperature anomalous dispersion; at xao° it has 

- 0*] -.77'4 0 , at andabove which temperature the dis- 

Persian,remains approximately constant; In 5 per cent, 
carbon bisulphide solution it has [o]Hg -198^9°, whilst it 

-j-:., , « ' , , '.violet' - . . 

forms a dextro-rotatory hydrogen phthalic ester, which in 
: 5 ;per cent ethyl alcoholic, solution has [a}Hg +* 7 ** 7 ° - 

/ ' )' « t, • t , - - 'Violet - »" 

These determinations range over 370° and can. be corre- 
; fated oh one characteristic diagram. If can be assumed 
here that (t) two iorms of the carbinol with different 
; disperaive power arid, of opposite optical sign exist, owing 
V ^different dispositions of the valencies in the naphthyl 
radicle; and{2) the rotatory powers of these two forms 

■ and their esters, ate prhicipuUy determined by;the groups 
attached to the asymmetrio carbon atom; : 

";, At least it:seems now Capahle of proof that the rotatory 
Wpo-Wer nf a derivative of a given optically active compound 
h some function'of the.-rotatory power of;"the latter, 
* although the highly constitutive character, of this physical 
property m^kes the prohlem still one . of extreme 
•;^ ; V,:iv ;,:.*v 


,.. THE RELATIVE AJBXjKDANGfe QF SEVERAL: 

’ , ■/ METALLIG^/EtEMENTS;, , fs 

’ - I|y Fi W^Ct^RKE wid GEORGE STEIGER. 

Inuring the past twenty-five years several estimates of the 
relative abundance of the commoner chemical elements 
have been published from the laboratory ~of the United 
■ States Geological Survey. (For the latest of these 
estimates Bee Bulletins 41Q and 491, U.S. Geol. Survey; 
also a paper in Proc. Am* PktU Soc.i li., 914). These 
estimates^ however, covered only such constituents of the 
earthy crust as are usually determined, in the course of 
fairly complete analyses, including, in, many cases,, ithe 
less important elements, \ barium, ^ strontium; , J nickel,; 
chromium, vanadium*; and zirconium. ; vForthe., more 
/familiar metals; copper; lead; zinc, and arsenic, no really 
adequate data were available, and no attempt was made to . 
compute ei^er their abundance of their frequency- -Such v 
attempts have been made, by omefsi hbWevef, but not - 
altogether conclusively. {Seer for example, Vpgt, ZeiL 

trfi'41%; and x*&.ppv - 

70, 274 ; and Kempi ^Econ. Geol.,” i., 207}. ' 

.In order to j^ain a -definite idea as to the relative 
abundance of the elements in, question, a number of 
composite analyses were made.That is, In each group of 
substances investigated, many samples were blended into - 
one uniform sample, and that was then analysed. The 
average content of each metal was determined In that way 
with as close an approximation to accuracy as could have , 
been attained; by many individual" analyses; Four Such 
Composites have been studied thus far;.namely, two of . 
oceanic:-clays’, contributed by Sir John Murray (for the 
complete analyses of these cla^ see youm, Oeoi; f xv., 
783)^ dnC of silt or mud from the’delta of the Mississippi; 
and one of igneous rocks which; had previously been 
analysed: in 1 the laboratory of the Survey: ; For the 
Mississippi silt the general analysis, not heretofore pub¬ 
lished, is as follows^ V , ' . ' ' ' 


/ Specific Heats and Heats of .Fusion of the Alkaline 
• _ Metals.—E. Rengadfc.—The atomic specific heat of the 
alkalwveAetals, altbough .always approximately 6, in- 
' creases regularly with the atomic weight, while the atomic 
.heat of fusion regularly decreases,- The ratio of the 
atomic heat of fusion to the absolute temperature of fusion 
is a number which is nearly constant for all the four metals 
, investigated;. the difference between the extreme. numbers 
{fbr potassium and caaium) dots hot exceed 2/5 peir cent. 
Jf the variation of the specific heats with Jthe temperature 
is investigated it is found that for the Solid metals the 
temperature coefficient increases rapidly for rubidium and 
.caesium. With the liquid metals the reverse is the case.— 
Bull, Soc . 0 him, de France^ xv.-xvi„ N0. 4. \ 


Table I . ; —Composite Analysis of 
1 ' • ' , - , Mississipfii Silt* 

SiOj - »• _*. .,' 1 v. ■ 

AlaPj ». 

,',^03 

; MgO .. 

CaQ ■ .. _ _. v 

’’JNsaOr 1 • 4 

K2O .. .. .. 

.. .. .. .. 

'•HaO-h, V.' .. .. 

TlO^; . .. 

,^iOa , •. ;,..., 

GOa ,' ■ » L .*• * • - • • 

P«C >5 .. 

SO3 *» - ii 

; \s .. 

, t ** M »'•.'* *y i : 

■ , -“C* ' " v .- 1 ' 

\ X ’- 1 ; •* *'r ’„-Vw.' 

Cr a 0 3 • , _ - • # . 44 *'4 

'W3 . M , . . 1 ... •• 

NiO .. .. .. .« 

MnO .. .. 

BxO, . 

Srp. .. 

CiiO .. 

; Zno ...... .. .. 

AS2O5 *'*’ *. •• *v 

; Vt Pbp /,.. 
Organic . . - 


LessO M .. .. 


235 Semples of 

' G9 ?q6 ' 

10-52 .; 

r , 3*47 

2*17. 

’ ,*' 5 * - 
2-30 .■ . 

3 7 » 

1*96 
o *54 - 
0 05 
.1*40. 
o‘X8 
,0:03 

,. * o*07 1 , \; 

: *: P130;.. ; - 
d"o7 J 

O'OI 

0-Q& 

0’0i7 

q*o6 

0*08 

> Trace , 
.0-0043 - 
, o-ooio J 
0*0604 / 

o-oooi. -■ 
,p ■ -0-66'; 1 ' 

tOO -6229 ; 

0-13 

100-4929 
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* (Note.—-E xcept when otherwise stated the analyses 
given here were made by Mr. Steiger). 

, The, composite was made up of 235 separate samples, 
collected by E. W. Shaw. For the determination of NiO, 
,CuO, w PbO, ZnO, and Asa 0 5 * 200 grms. of the silt were 
taken. The presence of organic matter prevented the 
separate determination of ferrous iron. The chlorine in 
this analysis is doubtless due to salt from the Gulf of 
Mexico. - ' , 1 

For the four composite analyses above mentioned the 
data under immediate consideration are as follows 
A. The **red clay*’ of the oceanic depths* Composite 
of 51 samples dredged from the Sea bottom and representa¬ 
tive of all the great oceans. The larger part of this 
material was collected by the Challenger Expedition. De¬ 
terminations; (by E. C, Sullivan) ofCuO,ZnO, PbO, and 
AssOjmadeoh 150grm. portions. * 1 ' 

“Terrigenous clays,” from oceanic depths of 140 
to 2i2D fathoms. Composite, of 52 samples, namely, 
4;“ green muds ’’ and 48 “blue muds,” also mainly from 
the Challenged Expedition. Determinations made on 
360 grriL portions, 

, C. Composite of,235 samples of Mississippi silt, as in 
the foregoing analysts. Fpr' the .heavy metals J200 grm. 
portions were taken. :* “Jc\ 1 ' ‘ / .; / 

Bjf, Composite of 329 igneous rocks, all American. 
Determinations on 90 grra. portions. 

, In the red clay a trace of molybdenum was also detected 
;by Dr.-Hillebrand.. ' \ /* ‘V;' l ' t 

Table 11 ,-^SummofyofDatafromComfosiU Analyses, 
i At B'/ ; C* I>* .Average. " 

NiO ..... 0*0326 0:0630 0*0170 6*00653 0 0296 

; AS3O5 ,i.; 0-0016 Trace 0*0004 0-00074 0*0005 

PbO «. 0*0673' 6*0004 0*0002 0*00081 6*0022 

CuO .. 0*0200 o*oi6o 0*0043 0*01167 0*0130, 

ZnO 0*0052 0 0076 6*poio 0*00638 0*0040 

These figures give "quite clearly the order of magnitude of 
the several percentages, and; they are corroborated by the 
work Of other investigators. In a series of 36 igneous and 
metamocphic rocks of British Guiana, Harrison found a 
mean percentage; of 0*025 copper. In 23 of his samples 
lead was aiso sotight for, and detected in 5 of; them,, the 
maximum amount being 6*02 per cent. In a typical speci¬ 
men of the Columbia River "basalt Wells found 0*034 of 
copper, and thesamequantity was determined by Jensen 
in an andesite from Fiji; In the porphyries;of Leadville, 
Colorado, Hillebrand was able to determine lead. Out of 
18 samples, taken at. points remote from ore bodies, the 
average amount found was 6*002 per cent of PbQ. One 
porphyry also yielded .0*068 per cent of xinc oxide, and a 
rhyolite contained 0*0643 per cent; ,, ,v; 

In four rocks, granite, porphyry, and diabase from the 
Archean of Missouri, Robertson determined the following 
percentages, of lead, zinc, and copper i— *j £ V< • 

Pb 0*00197 to 6*0068.^ average, 0*604 l *’ 

: Zn ,» .. 6*06139 to0*0x76 average^ 0*009- f .‘ 
r „,'■ Ca?>. *s ■* 0*69240to o*oxh£5• average,'6*606,; V- 

The adjacent limestones also carried these metals, but 
In slightly smaller proportions. Similar results were 

mines in Great Bntain. Hi^averages ar e~ Pb o*0032* jjer 
cent, and Zn 0*028; In the lime stones and. dolomites of. 
the Dubuque region, Iowa, Weems determined lead and 
zinc. The average of 9 samples gave 0*00326 per cent of 
Pb, and 0*00029 of Zn. Many other deterramations of the 
heavy metals in rocks are scattered through the literature 
of geology, but these examples are sufficient to illustrate 
what has long been known. ? The researches of Forch- 
hammer, of Sandberger,- and of Dieulafait are familiar to 
geologists, but they lack the quantitative basis which, te, 
supplied by the composite analyses given here. 1 (For 


literature references see Bulletin 491 U»S. Geol. Survey? 
u The Data of Geochemistry,” pp, 600—602, 643). The 
heavy metals are widely diffused throughout the crust of 
the earth, and generally in determinable proportions.' The, 
order of abundance, as now ascertained, appears to be Ni, 
Cu, Zn, Pb, As* with, of course, local variations. 

With the aid of the estimate here given for zinc, which 
is near 0*005 per cent of ZnO or 0*004 Zn, it becomes 
possible to gain some 4 notion as to the relative abundance 
of cadmium ; for the two metals are commonly associated. 
In 10,906 shipments of zinc ores, from Webb City and 
Joplin, Missouri, mostly in carload lots, Waring found an 
average percentage of 57*96 Zn and 6*358 iCd. (Cited by 
Siebenthal in tJ.S. Geol. Survey, ** Mineral Resources,” 
1908, i., 796; see also, for other data, Waring’s paper, in 
yourn f Am . Chew . See „ xXvi., x6).' -The ratio is 1 Cd to 
162 Zn. From 42'analyses of sphalerite given in Hintze’s 
M Handbuch der. Miner stogie,” the mean ratio is % to 163. 
From 82 analyses of European zinc ores, cited by Jensch, 
the ratio 1 to 277 appears {Ahren’s^Sammlung Chem, 
Tech. Vortrage,” ,iii., 201). The mean of these^threo 
estimates is 1 to 2 qi ; that is, in round numbers, zinc 
seems to be about 200 times as abundant as cadmium. A 
more precise estimate can hardly be made at present; but 
the figure is better than no estimate at all. It has a 
quantitative basis, and is therefore something more than a 
mere guess. If the percentage of zinc in the earth’s crust 
is 0*004, then that of cadmium is of the order of 0*00002. , 
In the course of the regular rock analyses made in the 
laboratory of the Geological Survey* many determinations 
have been made of elements of minor quantitative im¬ 
portance. These determinations are numerous enough to 
fix their numerical significance between maximum and 
minimum limits as follows:— , ' 

In round numbers, about X200 such analyses, nominally 
complete, have been made* and, in 793 of them barium 
oxide was determined or proved to be absent. The mean 
of these .determinations, counting absences as zero, is 
0**04 per tent, which is probably a , maximum. If the 
remaining 407 rocks,were all free from barium, and so 
regarded, the average percentage of BaO would be 0*660* 
a minimum, and between the two figures the most probable 
value would tie, their mean being 6*086, Upon this basis 
of Computation the following table of percentages has been 
constructed ' ‘ 


, Table lll.-^Summaryof, pata from Roch Analym. 

' , Number of w - ' \ , , 

1 determinations* . .Maximum. r - - Minimum. ?•' :. Mean. 


BaO .,*■ - 793 ? \ 0*104 ?/ 0*069 ? 0*086; 

SrO, ;> 649.?' 0*040" 0*022 , 0*031 

LiaO v*. ; 5S1 ^' o*oix 6*005 ;6*o«8; 

HiG k * 299 0*026 0*006 " 0*016 

Cr 4 03' . ? ,! 293 0*050 0*0x2 0*031 

v a 0 3 . , 102 *■ ■ ,0*026 0*002 0*014 

ZrOa * » 372 '■ 0*023 0*067 0*0x5 


In three of the composite analyses already cited, similar 
determinations were made, and the results obtained fit in 
fairly well with the figures, of this table. ': ; d 

The percentages found are shown in the following 
^able:— ' ' - ; 

Table TVi~rData from Analyses of Composite Samples. 7 


. ^ 1 

' Rfid clay. 

Terrigenous clay. 

Riveriilt 

BaO,. 

0*17 

0*05 

6*08 , 

SrO . , 

0*046 

0*025 

, Trade 

NiG. £ 

.. 0*032 

0*065 . „ t - 

. 0*0x7 

CfjOa - 

' *.■ .'. 0 *OX . , 

0*044 

o*or: 

V*0 3 - 

6*028 , 

0*028,: 

. 0*02 

Zr 0 2 - 

" x r 

Undet. 

. Undet.- 

0*05 


y The data so far obtained may not-be final, but they 
clearly indicate the several orders of magnitude which it 
was fought to determine ,;—yoitmal ^f the Washington 
Academy of Sciences t yiy ft No, 3. 
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“A CGRRELATION of the elastic behaviour 

;' ■'■'•'OR METALS WITH CERTAIN OF THEIR 
PHYSICAL CONSTANTS.*.-: 

By JOHN JOHNSTON. : 

As is well known, the effect of, pressure acting on both 
the solid and liquid phase of a single substance is to raise 
or lower its melting-point according as the, process of 
melting is accompanied by an increase "or a decrease of 
volume respectively, the latter being the exceptional case* 
mt when pressure acts only on the solid phase, but not 
rro* not to the Bame extent—on the liquid phase, , the 
melting-point is always lowered and by an amount which 
is many times as great as the corresponding change pro- 
ducedbythe same pressure acting bn 'botfathe Iiquidahd 
the solid phase. For example, the melting-point of ice is ! 
> wwered by 0*0075° P& atmosphere of equal- pressure, but 
by about twelve times as. much, or o ; 09° per atmosphere, 
whwthb pressure acts only bn, the tce {see Kote x). . The 
latter type of pressure we shairfor convenience in r .Wha£' 
follows designate by the term l * unequal pressure,’* ' 

& ^ ;thc- wm%of ( Spr(ng, ant others. rendered' 

^eyment a parallelism hetweeh the'{hieltinfir* < p6int of a sub- 

(rioh-uriiforni) compression, flow or weld into a more or 
less solid block; namely, that the higher the melting-point 
°f the material the less; readily does it flow, or weld 
to^ethonr, under compression# From this it is obvious that, 
jrrt he assumed that the process of doW is a manifestation 
of a real melting produced by the compression, the pres¬ 
sure, must be unequal in character; that is, the pressure 
acting on the solid must,be greater than that on the liquid 
phase. 'For, when the same pressure acts on both phases, 
the melting-point pf practically dll substances is raised, 


We assume if to be. It seemed of 'interest;"therefore, to 
calculate the effect .of unequal pressure in lowering the 
melting-point of metals, to compute the amount of suoh 
pressurerequired[ to cause the metal to melt at or about the 
Ordinary temperature, and to investigate if the pressure 
computed in this way can be correlated with any of the 
■mechanical or other properties of the metals. 

Tht * .equation made use of in calculating the effect Of 
mnequai pressure on the melting-point Js derived most 
readily in the way employed by G. N. Lewis (jfottm. Am. 
Chem. Sac., igo8, xxx., 680} in a parallel case-*the calcu¬ 
lation of the variation of osmotic pressure with temperature 
(see Note 2). 

Let A be the activity of the substance in the solid phase, 
arid A* the. activity in the liquid phase (see Note 3). Now, 
if the pressure on, the solid phase alone is increased by 
dP, then the temperature of equilibrium will be; changed 
by. an amount dT. Since, both phases are initially in 
equilibrium, the activity of, the , solid (A) and that of the 
*iqoid {AT #e equal ^moreover,.they must again be 
equalwhen equilibrium is re-established. Hence A - A'/ 
and dfL'mt dk’ y otdlnk «* dink’. 

Nowi the change in Ink is due to temperature change 
a!one;tbe change in Ink 1 is due tochange in temperature ' 
arid change in pressure; that is-— ' 


dink 


and— 


RlfK 


dP. 


I dink' -. dT + 

Equating the.right hand members df these equations, we 
have—' .. ' , 

; W)" - (cw)**■; : 

Substituting for the partial differentials their values from 


- ’-From the Journal of the American Chemical, Society, voU xxxiv,, 

No, 6r , , ■ t 


the fundamental thermodynamic equations (see Note 4), 
and combining the left hand terms, gives— ; 


or— 


LdT 

RT* 

dT 
dP * 


. VdP, 
RT 

VT 

L 


(J-) 


where V is the molal volume df the solid phase, T its 
melting-point on the absolute scale (both phases under the 
same pressure}, and L its molal heat of fusion* The 
quantities V and T are always positive, but L (as here 
used) is always negative; hence application 01 excess 
pressure on the solid phase:always lowers the melting- 
point(see Note 5)^-- f ^ v 
lv This differential equation & ^rigorously correct: but in 
Crderrto integrate 46 we musf^kriowhW'V and'L change 
^ ^efethperature and with the prdssuie;^ The vacation 
of y is dmerrained.by thb coefficients OfeXparieion and of 
compressibil ity, which ard known for comparatively fety 
substances^ With regard to theotherfactors, our know- 
vledge of L. at the ordinary melting-point under atmo- 
pressure is, as : |fit extremely unsatisfactory in 
^a*acter; and limited in . scope, while our ignorance of its 
variation with either temperature or pressure is practically 
complete. However, in the case of the' metals at least, , 
this difficulty is not so serious, as is shown bv the following 
consideration^;— ,'* 

The variation of melting-point with pressure, acting 
equally on both phases, for all the-metals which have no 
far been investigated, has been found to be practically 
linear within the error of experiment (see Note 6), It is a 
necessary consequence of this linearity that with increasing 
pressure the relation between L and (V - V') (V' is the mblsS 
Volume, of the .liquid phase) must be linear, or, in the 
limiting case, remain practically constant. It.is, therefore, 
very; plausible that wefafe justified in assuming that the 
variation of L with V is linear. Integrating Equation I. 
on this basis, between the limits T x (the ordinary melting- 
point at 1 atm. pressure, expressed on the absolute scale) 
and a given temperature $, we obtain the equation— 

r;,-. ' ; P “4 ,B ?.* 1 * *. (“•) 

Instead of the molal values we may substitute the heat 
of fusion (Qi) per grm. of substance, and the density (0 r ) 
of the solid, at the ordinary melting-point (Ti) (see 
Note 7); making the necessary transformations we obtain 

finally the equation— ' ;v . , . , 

•»' 95/iQiDi log ~l ,, .'.'.; (iii.) 

which, enables us to calculate the melting pressure ^, ex* 
pressed in atmospheres) corresponding t to the temperature: 
0 ; that is, <p is the pressure required to cause the substance 
to melt at the. absolute temperature F. 

, This formula has been applied to the calculation of the 
excess pressure (acting on the solid, only) required to cause 
the metaltbimelt at' 27° (that is,; 300°) jn; the case of 
dll the metals for which values of Q &re given in “Ldndolt- 
Bornstein-Meyerhofler Tabellen” (2 Aufl., p. 470) (see 
Note S). For some metals more than one value is given, 
but it is at present impracticable to determine which are 
most reliable; for this reason the mean value was adopted 
in all such cases. For the same reason the general mean 
value of the density, as given in the tables (p. 224),'was’ 
taken. The melting points are those, now, generally 
adopted. f _, .■ - - r* , • 1 \' ' .■ 

The data and results are brought together in Table I., 
in which the metals are arranged in the order of increasing' 
values of the melting pressure calculated in this way from : 
Equation III, It was conjectured.that, this order might 
bear some relation to that obtairied when these metals are 
arranged with reference to .the relative values of the 
elastic constants arid .mechanical properties. 
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TjtB ^ Meltingpointaf Metals Evicted 

A«Ht«L^n- p «“«w. fcfetfsr wftA 

’ Co * l ! t ^ e 4 Mating Pressunsat Ordinary Temperatures* 

" Mftltiflpf-nnmf.. < , , * 


Elastic Behaviour of Metals. ' 


| Cbbmicaz. News, 
< April 3, igi + 


Metal. 


r, 

Na 

Pb 

Sn 

Pi 

Cd_ 

Al 

Pa - 

Ag 
: Ca 


Melting-point. 

335 
370 

TOO 

505 ' 

, 543 ' 
594 •% 
■ ; 93 * 

< 692 1 

, I2 33 
* 35 & 


-Heat of 
.fusion.; 

T Q. - 


*57 

. 3*7 

.5*4: 

H’i 

*3‘:5 

137 ' 
42'0 
28*0/ 
23’o 
43 'Q 
M '3 
26*2 ; 


Density, 

D. 

0*87 

0*9,8 

*** 37 . 

7 * 2 9 „ 

. 9 ‘ 8 o 

■■' 8 ®+ 

, 2*60 

7 ’* 

10*50 

873 

**> 4 , 
21^ 


;ATi.fo) 027,'$) 


o *59 
o*2g 
“ 9 # 24 
0'12 . 
O’ II 
0 * 12 / 
0*2X, 

“0*084', 
0*12 - 
0*086 . 
, o ; ti 
0^684; 


6 4 

266 

1760 

2200 

3000 

33&o 

53tOO 

6900 

1400b 

24000 

31000 

46006 


- 


■ *- 
62 
-* 97 
3 2 7 
232 
270 
321 
6$8; 

4 i& 

960 \ 

-- .*083 * ojw 

, ■- a»23, 

>v;j“Vi 1 *r* - »'s oios* . ^ 

.I - ’Isj tTiig colflmn.whieh represents the ifteitine-Doint 

I 'fat's -»»«»!£ tegive^an fde» 

T ' ® £ JWerqBantley* The'values given 

\ fWittfcuhtoftfsom theformula AT»■ TxarnoOD 

V*3L sfao ?^ fe ® obscryedthat the val ues of <t> siven Jn 

b/l formula 

T ■ 2 ? ic h b ? lds stwctly ;onIy ad long ,aa / or the dif* 

, r ference between T and B f is small f The mor* 

\- 1 ' - fi 5 f arate mode °* calculation from Equation III. of 
'' 0 Pfesenfrv. paper leads to somewhat higher 1 

- • ; ’ W?^ n I Rr T a ^ CS;CJf ^ ^ ut d °c s n ct alter the 6?der 
' ; ■. :■": &%£$& l 3 ‘ h - at ti,a **•». *** not affect 

f ,„ T * le *?* 04 t obvious mechanical property with which to 
, •• compare the series of $. values >s the ©wereJo™/JS 

:;^|^ttSSSsS K^flESS 

r%SrtSfisi^h2S2s^ 

■ • rpetala wg.arrangeii in theorderof Bby-oftheiTsS? 
.Wrtes f« wbicl measurements have 

ail^? ai? Tal,1 M IV' ■** w ^' c ^ have been brought together 
• /<* 'elastic 'propert^,dffi 

^ftssaasasrt^'esISrf 


^gKissg’issia 
%i«§P55S?tssif s aa ?- 

■gg^sitsssstegissS^ 

. shl^cthjg for oaefr metal art approbriat ^^* *^1* 

egaaaa^'H ^ i'^.* % 

SSBoafeadaBStaS?' 


S?]f X-? nd com P« red > and it has been surmised reneatediv 
“ 5 * “» P»pert es are some function S the mStw y 

tSSS.H’tS&’SSS^,* t'““>i»wS£, 

aate ^g jgjgyjaa 

scope s 5 SRS!ffiji 0f When aatf»»«-NI its ■ 

■evSSSSSr^ 

where K " fl Ji J > * K '~ K a !«*•« 
depend upon O, 0* T Con8 l*" ts > ^ values’ of which ; ' 

which gives the vkliMionZt of E 9 ^an IV., 

curve plottled from Thnfcke’a JesulJ V'Si.li" 1 -' 1 * 1 t0 > he 

wo, Jut « .eft. 2S.KS5S 
MM jSSft S.ffiS'S ? s ««■ a. - 

amount of pfessure-^ssfflned to *?* la la,e f-i with the • 

requisite to cauee the^neta] e to me^at°or nia/thi^rv!? 116 

temperature. This pressure r«,‘ ( l°r" W r ordinary .. 
meTtmgvpolnt, the densitv * Appends [ up° n the 

metal. The first the h ?? ( melting of the 

periodic functions of the 160 be 

reasoin. to believe that the heat > 

arso ip, is. Therefore, reaaon?no, n, f™iI®’.? n ^ l V ete ^ 0r8 
paralleliem, v>e shtmld "exirtcr^cma £??n *« ' ' 

properties to be periodic^fnnetSSt' flt *UrPf th8 elastic - 

-jaSSfe 


differences between metd which hM®‘^*.j« f ' ^P^pahf ; 
subjehted tq deformatior^dT anp kind hilsb ? ei J 

« the annealed condition ’ y “ ““ the 8a me metal 

acaUstrained jneta “wSuffiLSSSSS ? f ' 


Cvirirl- wnen immersed 

microscopic appeJance^al wtL^ differences inli(i) 
ness, tensile strength, & c ,, M densit?^ l ;Pf 0 PC^ies-hard., 
conductivity for feat m agLm? ty J* e ? : S ote ^)» ( 4 ) 
met4 thesedifferences ^anishfth^^^f’ 1 Fcr one 

ft~e!atn a re^ for ^ 

rapidity. , .; •;aM; , f*^fW“^*^ai*Be6hila.‘ 

■Notes. 
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Table th—Relative. Values of the Elastic Constants of Metals: (see Note). 

Elkstie limit. 


/ Petals in 
. order asin 
Table I. 

V K./yV ~ 

Na .... 
Pb \ 4 
Sn 
^ Bi 

ca 

. m: ... 

Zri .. 
Ag ;* 
Of 
Pd 
Pt 


Coniptta- 
1 sibuity. 

Hardness. 

Tensile strength. 

, JT-* 

Lower. 

Upper. T 

tYoung’s) ; 

.. modulus. ; 

Rigidity inodulns. 

(a). v a 

(« . , 

w. 

W: Z’Z 


v (/Jr , 


(kb 

(hb 

. Hi. 

3 X *5 

./ ' ° v 5 "" 

■*- ’ l ' 



- —’ ’ r 

,'-s- " 

r* - 

— 

— 

15*4 

0*4 - 

*— 

: ,— - : 

l ^ 


0 — 

; — 



22 ’ 

'* *'5 

2*0 

- . 21 

0*3 

. 25 

Z 102 

’ , 

5 

0*80. 



2/1 

36 . 

4 

34 - 

’ S 5 

34 

x6 

1*50 

, 2*8 

2-5 . 

—" ' 

, __ - 

—■ 1 

— 

v — 

32 

12 

■ — 

/ x *9 

2*0 

—' . 

, 48 

. — 1 

28 

log.. 

' 7 i 



i '3 

2.9 

- 

* — ■ 

,jl ^ . 

1 ' 283*' ■ 

600 

7 or 

29 

, 2*55 

VS / 

2*5 - 

x 3 , 

* :~rz ~ , 

,10 

125 s .. 

C 770 : 

, 78 

v 31 


0*84 

V 7 

22' 

272, 

12 

- , — , . i 

—r 

70 

39 

2*67 

^54 

8*0 

25 '. 

316 

12 

203 

278O 

108 

42 . 

4*37 

0*38 

4^8,, 

- — 

t -7 „ f 

; * 27 

-*r 

- ; 

,103:'.;^' 



.o*2l ; 


* / 29 , j. ‘ V 

' ~ -r / • ,a 

-26 

' UM '/ r , 

'-'Sv'^T'rr 

161 ! ; iv 

53 

’"6*46; 


, is' to be rioted that the values given inthe taile are relatively dnly;andkreriot alwaysexpressed in the 

Mmeun^s^.^MColumrts^ and ^^.anri/,, A^d Q *** ;r /yz ;/ v _ <- : ;"/;■ J 

' /- i. _ L tl— - 9 -.rwttiACJ-Ij.-:-- 1 ':i fJt « T ti ' i*' 1 w«M. ' 1 ' ' V, ~ ■•< . i„ ' , ' 



thsin 'fpc^&cta! ctf derivation wbichlbad at first" made 

■VwtA/'-i'Y V ’V *’ f■■".:* '-'A- *! 

3*For ^definition and discussion of the term ‘‘ activity,” 
see Lewis , tl Outlines of a Now System of Thermodynamic 
Chemistry, Proc. Am. Acad,, *907, xliu., 259 ; ZHt.Phys. 

: Chem. ,190*7, Ixi., 129. ^ ,/ J - /'Y,;' vY' 1 . 

4V Lewis, Equations V.and VIII., Prop. Am. Acad,, 
1907, xUii M 266; Phys. Chem., igo8,lxL, 137. J .< „ 

V 5. Tina lowering is, pf course, relative to the melting- 
point .when that pressure which now acts on; the liquid 
alone, (the solid being subject to pressure in excess of this) 
acts on both solid and liquid- In other terms, if ; the 
; melting-pointis denoted by T with, subscripts and super- 
. scripts to!represent the pressure acting on, the solid phase 
arid liquid phase respectively, then + is always lower 
. ' than Tp, themagnitude oftbis lowering being dependent 
’ on the excess of pressure AP acting, oh the solid. Now 
; Tp may be higher pr lower than T x r (the ordinary melting- 
point at atmospheric pressure), according ah the volume 
change on melting is positive or negative ; con' 
sequently, in some cases T p+aP may be higher than T r * t ; 
; but this will be so only when AP is smalt compared to P, 
a contingency Which, we believe, does not affect the mam 
considerations advanced in this paper. * Y 

6. Tammann, Zdt, Anorg. Cherny 1994, xl.; 54; with K; 
and Na; Johnston and Adams, Am. jfourn. Sc?., 1911, 

"■ joqrf.j 50X i £eii; Afiorg.; CA<0»„- xgri, lxxfi.yti, with Sn, 
/BCCd, Pb at pressures up tbaooo atm.; Bridgman, Proc. 

, ■ i 4 a*. Aodd.,X9X%, xlvii., 347, with Hg up to still higher 
pressures./" ; : ” >V- . V.' . ; . ' 5, ‘ 

7. Id the computations which follow, the value of the 
densityat the- ordinary temperature was used." - This, was 

■' done because Of the uncertainty, in the; appropriate oor- 
, ‘ rectidp;; moreover, our present knowledge of D at the 
ordinary temperature is so unsatisfactory that it would be 
altogether futile to apply any such correction.-especially as 
the accuracy of the. present values of 0 is so doubtful 


they are liquid at ordinary tenineratures^ The value of Q 



_j given for ,j 

Tabelleh? (p- 470) as a heat of fusion (taken from Piorichon, 
Ann. CHm. Pfys.i 1887, 16 ], xi.» 106) was'found, on re- 
ference to the original, to be a heat of transformation 
. (occurring somewhere between 230° and; 400°); conse- 
quently nickel could not he Included. Similarly , Pionchon’s 
: valhes for. iron given in *» L.-B.J!d.^ (p. 470) ate heats of 
transformation). Mercury and galliunr are. omitted, since 


Bontschew (‘‘L.-B.-M.,” p. 383), ; No^afloys could be 
included owing to lack of the necessary data; in any case; 
the formula is applicable only to those alloys which melt 
completely at A definite; temperature. 

9 * The amount of compression required to cause a 
material to fiow Is characteristic of' the material under 
specified conditions; bat .at constant temper ature it varies, 
as is obvious. With the. size of the aperture through which 
the fiow takes place; probably also it depends upon the 
shape of the aperture and upon other subsidiary factors. 
Hence determinations of flow pressures: .are comparable 
only when they have all been made in the same apparatus : 
and in the same way. This condition'is fulfilled by the 
experimental observations cited, Which lead to reliable 
relative values bf the flow pressure for a series bi metals. 

10. No references are given to this, because the author 
found it impracticable to examine all of. the voluminous 
literature in order to determine with whom each particular 
suggestion originated. * Some of the points are discussed 
by Kurnakoy and Zhemchtuzhny (Zest. Anorg ; Chem., 
1908, lx. r i; rgo9,lxiv., 149), 

!, 11. The Formula III. could not be applied to alloys 
owing to lack of the necessary data. In-any case the 
formula; is applicable presumably, only to suen alloys as 
melt Completely at a constant and definite temperature. 

12. C/. G. T. Beilby (PhiLMag., 1904, [6],viii., 258— 

276), who discusses the evidence in detail. \ , 

13. Kahlbaum r Roth, and Siedler (Zeit. Anorg f Chem*. 

29P2, cri frf .! 4 A ... j. 

Chem., 

i 9 Q 3 *l_ , , ,, _ 

subject sa fully discussed v Johnston and Adams (¥oarn. 
Am. Chem . Soc., 1912, xxxiv., 563). 
v (Tube continued),, 



Catalytic Action of Kaolin on the Combination bf 
Hydrogen arid Oxygen;—Jacques Joannis—The pre¬ 
sence of kaolin Induces tho combination Of H a and 0 2 at 
temperatures at which it does not take place in glass, viz* • 
at 23o°and above. In the cohditions investigated-by the 
author the amount of water formed is proportional to the 
duration of contact. The activity of the kaolin diminishes 
as the temperature to which it' has previously been heated 
is raised .—Comftes Rcndus, clviil.. No* 7. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(Frm Otir Own Paris Correspondent). 

- 11 - Curious Anomaly op Hydrogen. 

U nknown that one pfthe most surprisingproperties of 
wood charcoalis that ^hich it possesses of absorbing gases 
wHb so much, energy when it is cooled to the temperature 
of liquefied air that, in a single moment, with its help, one 
can make in an enclosed space' that curious vacuum-* 
impermeable even to ah electric charge—that is named the 
Vacuum of : Hfrtorf. Up till now it was thought that this 
property was joined to the respective aptitude of different 
asesto liquefaction, so that hydrogen, ; very refractory to 
quefaction, could not be much absorbed. However, M. 
GeargeClaude having applied this property to the forma- 
tion of jbis neontubes, has seen, to his great satisfaction, 
teatthe hydrogen given off by the electrodes is rapidly 
eliminated, whereas the neon- subsists, . M. Claude next 
undertook some direct measures, which have; Shown him 
that, effectively; hydrogen is' the most curious exception 
to t^e rule deduced from the aptitudes to liquefaction, 
since; instead of 'being less absorbed/than neon, it is 
absorbed spmethingliS ahhtidted times morel So then, 
in .these very especial conditions of temperature which 
exclude the hypothesis of 4 chemical action, we discover 
this cifrious tendency of hydrogen to become absorbed in 
the metals * cobalt,:palladium, and platinum , which consti¬ 
tutes one of the most interesting points of its history, and 
which must probably be sought for, no more in a chemical 
action,, bht doubtlessly far rather id the form or the mass 
of ths atom of hydrogen: - . 1 - 

s - Estimation oif Traces of 1 Arsenic, v * 

MM* Moreau and Vinet have been led by their former 
works on the employment of arsenical products as insec¬ 
ticides for the Vine, to take notice of the consequences of 
this employment Item a hygienic point of view, and 
fuithm to Study the estimation of;very small , quantities of 
Arsenic,; Their method of estimation consist^ in causing; 
the arseniated hydrogen, supplied; by (he matters, to be 
' analysed, to act on a solution of silver nitrate. In suitable 
conations, completely precised by authors, there is formed 
A precipitate of silver that affects the form of a ring, the 
importance of which, by comparison With rings used as 
types, permits of the appreciation of the amount of arsenic- 
to be determined. The method is remarkably simple and 
enables the recogniiion of one thousandth of a mgrm. of 
arsenic. -• .V, : \ , /;//. Z 

, 1 • Lakes by'S oda. .■ j ; - 

_ Quite recently some English engineers, who were con- 
sttuetingtbe Ongortdaiailway, discovered the soda lake of 
Magadi in British East Africa. This bed is absolutely 
unique of tbs kind,nofonly by its’ extent, hut by the very 
remarkable purity of the/soda ,it contains., M. S. 
J&itetUear has Just given to/ the' French; - Soctetedes 
Tngdhieurs Givils some; interesting information On this 
natural curiosity. This African lake seems to containat 
least 200 millions of tons of carbonate ; Of soda, almost 
entirely, pure* 1 Already,; in Egypt, the < lakes of Wadi- 
Natron were known. 1 These latter contain natural 
.deposits of carbonate of soda, but which is much less pure 
and more difficult to exploit than that of , Lake Magadi. 
According to M, Kestner iti* : the residues —accumulated 
during thousands of years—from the concentration of , 
river or Spring water running into these lakes, that form 
basins with no issue, which have been the cause of these 
deports; The waters, entirely, evaporated, have left 
behind them, in the lakes of Wadi-Natrozl and Magadi, all 
the,salts they contained, and generally the carbonate of. 
soda is' accompanied by sulphate and chloride. Excep¬ 
tionally, in the take' Magadi,. only the carbonate of soda 
is present. M, Kestner thinks, also, that other known 
Vhcufs maybe put into exploitation before long, and that it 
; wsry likely that other large deposits of this salt may he 


discovered, probably in mbre accessible regions arid at a 
cheaper cost than in equatorial Africa. In these condi¬ 
tions is it not possible that the soda industry may even¬ 
tually disappear in the face of this competition, of the 
natural product ? 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

, Ordinary Meeting, March 19, 1914; / 

Prof. W* H. Perkin, LL.D., F;R.S., President, 

„ ., in the Chair, 

Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of Daniel Bain (Gateshehd), Harry' 
Burrows (Southgate), Robert Kennedy DuncaniPittsburg), < 
Leonard Clifford Green (Brisbane), Christopher Clarke 
Hutchinson (Kensington), Joseph. WilliarU Thomas 
(Shorthands), and Francis vacher (Birkenhiad)V, - ' Z' ’ 

, Messrs. A. P, L. Blaxter and A. Bicknell were.formaUy/ 
admitted Fellows of; the Chemical Society. 4 /'» , 

The President announced that Prof. Arrhenius has 
accepted the invitation of the Council to deliver the 
Faraday : Lecture this year. The, lecture,., entitled 
“Electrolytic Dissociation,” will be delivered in the 
Theatre of the Royal Institution (by the courtesy of the 
Managers) on Monday, May 25, at,6 p.m,,nnfl further 
particulars will be announced later* ’ 

Certificates were read forrthe first time in favour of 
Messrs. Charles Frank Armstrong, Marhourah Sugar 
Works, Marhourah^. B. and N.W. Railway, Saram, 
Behar, India ; Frederick Stanley Baxter, 119, Albeit 
; Street, Regent 1 * Park, N.W.; Robert Odell Bishop, x, 

I Augustine Road, West Kensington, W. j Hugh Miller 
Galt, B.Sc., M.B., Elm Croft, Wifhdean, Brighton : 
Trevor Edward Hodges, 43, Stapleton Halt Road, Stroud 
Green, N*; William Whalley Myddleton, M.Sc** fi, Fair- 
field Road, Latchford Without, Warrington*; - * 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for 

S esentation to ballot uiider By-law L (3) in favour of Mr, 
irendranath Maitra, 10, Kalighat Road, Bhowanlpur, 
Calcutta, India,. , . , ■' / 

Of the following papers, those marked * were read i— ; 
*77. « The Ignition dfsomeGasious Mixtures by the 
Electric Discharge By Hubert Frank Coward, 
Charles Cooper, andJ.ULius Jacobs* ; ,- */. 

The pressure of an explosive gaseous mixture may be 
reduced until ignition becomes impossible with the par* 
ticular igniting arrangement m u&jk Such limiting; pres¬ 
sures varyconsidecably with the strength of the igniting 
electric discharge (see Coward, Cooper, and Warburton, 
Transit 1912, ci., 2275, bn the ignition of electrolytic gas), 
but comparable results for various mixtures are obtainable 
by preserving a constant igniting arrangement of induction 
coil, cells, spark-gap^ &c. The ignition of an explosive 
mixture the composition of whlch does not approach tob ; 
near to the dilution*limit of inflammability proves to be 
determined chiefiy by (x) the energy effect ol the discharge 
, itself, a function of the composition and pressure of the 
mixture; (a) the thermal conductivity of the mixture; 
and probably (3) an activation of the oxygen. The igni¬ 
tion bf such a mixture is therefore a question of strength 
of spark, and maintained concentration of its energy until 
the endofthe pre-flame period, rather than of the thermal 
effect of combustion in the path of the spark. Once a true 
flame is initiated iri a homogeneous explosive mixture, its 
propagation is assured, except in very narrow vessels. 

These consideration*, serve to explain some cpripus, 
experimental results, of which the following may be 
quoted series of hydrogen-oxygen mixtures showed a 
radidly falling ignition-pressure with increase in oxygen- 
content until with do to S5 per ccnt of oxygen the ignition- 
pressure became almost constant. In one apparatus* 
electrolytic gas at 80 mm* pressure could be inflamed after 
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the Addition of (a) 23 min. of electrolytic gas itself; or (b) 
8 mm. bf oxygen or moreup to at least 720 mm., or (c) 
90 mm. of hydrogen or more lip tcr 2io mm. 

Similarly, electrolytic gas much; below its ignition-, 
pressure has been ignited after the addition of suitable 
amounts of nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and even argon. 

" The cyanogen—oxygen; methane—oxygen, and ethylene 
—oxygen series of mixtures have been examined; also the 
carbon-monoxide—oxygen series, alone and with various 
diluents. The carbon monoxide experiments provided the 
chief evidence respecting the activation of oxygen in the 

discharge'. i > . 

> *78. “ Hydraxaximes of Methyl- and Phenyl-glyoxals” 
By Biman Bihari Dry. 

The bydrazoximes of metbylgtyoxal, phenylglyoxaj, and 
ironitrosomethylglyoxal, and ; their benzylidene, benzoyl,, 
and acetyl derivatives, as Well:’as* their corresponding 
azines, have been prepared. The semicarbazones and 
, phenylcarbamyibydrazanes of triraitroso-acetone, -aceto¬ 
phenone, 8 cc.> were also described* ‘ * <■//;> ■. ^ r7] 

*79. “ The Action oif Chromic Chloride he me Grighard 
Reagent^' : By h George , Macdonald s BENNETTand 

.Eo^ACR.BBEimzER v Turne^ 1 v ; 7; y r h \?•;*.'> t : i 

: It haa been shown tbjii wberi anhydrous chromic chloride 
is hrOught mto contactiyith an ethereal solution of mag¬ 
nesium phenyl bromide, chrbmOua chloride and diphenyl 
ace produced in fh$ quantities required by the equation— r 
’■aCrCls^CdHvMgBr-: - ; •/:<>■<■- - 

v : 

No organo-metallic derivatives of chromium could be 
'isolated.' ; . 

Besides diphenyl, very satisfactory yields: of. dibenzyl, 
4: 4*-dimfithyldiphenyl } and aa*-dinaphthyl have been 
obtained by similar reactions. A reaction of the same 
hind was obtained using magnesium, woamyl iodide, but 
the, yield of di-imamyl was much less satisfactory. : ; 

’■* *80. u The Influence of Solvents onMoltcular Weights. 

TartI. Salts ”, By William Ernest Stephen Turner 
/ and Cornelius Theodore Pollard. - , ' - ’" ■ 

; .Before any valid interpretation Can be drawn of the 
results of molecular-weight measurements in solution, i$ is 
essential that the influence of the medium,should be under¬ 
stood. /This influence may be physical or chemical, and it 
is obvious that if the effect of the solvent cart be expressed 
by some physical rule, the interpretation Of results is much 
Simplified. 1 

From an examination of existing data, the view had 
been expressed (Turner, Trans,, 19 it, xeix., 880} that the 
main factor influencing the value of the molecular weights 
of salts in, solution is the dielectric character of the solvent, 
and in order to test how far,this view was valid, a 
systematic review of the subject, was undertaken, experi¬ 
ments being made for the purpose on chlorides, bromides, 
iodides, and a nitrate of organic ammonium bases, dis¬ 
solved: hi fourteen solvents. To the new data obtained 
ward Added:,those previously obtained by one of the authors 
(Turner, loc, cifr, and Trans, r igi2 t ci;, 1923), and by 
Other-workers,^bringing up the*total to twenty-three 
solvents. The foflbwing conclusions were drawn 4 " 

r. The molecular weight oif an electrolyte is, in a general 
way, a function or the dielectric character of the solvent, 
arid the statement (Turner, loc, tit.) that electrolytic die 
sociation and molecular association axe complementary 
phenomena, this former appearing in solvents Of high, the 
latter in those of low, dielectric constant, is amply 
confirmed. 

, ^-Toluidine, of low dielectric constant, is exceptional, 
but tholow results found in this solvent with most /of the 
substances dissolved may be due to combination* Nitro¬ 
benzene, in. which certain organic substances are strongly 
associated, falls into line as a solvent for Iodides and 
nitrates, producing apparent dissociation in accordance 
with its high dielectric constants 

2. Whilst no sharp lirie can be drawn, association of a 


salt occurs, in moderately dilute solutions, when the 
dielectric constant , of the solvent falls below xfl, but the- 
extent of association depends both oh the*oI\ent and the 
solute. ' }*■ V . ';/'>' ; 1 

3. For solvents, of low dielectric constant, the degree of 
association is not striedy parallel, to the dielectric*constant* 

4. As a general rule, ” the degree of association of 
similarly constituted salts , falls in the order iodide> 
bromide>chloride, both in associating -and' dissociating 
solvents* thereby affording further evidence of tb e com¬ 
plementary character of association and dissociation. 

Chlorides, in some cases, behave exceptionally. : 

\5* ^ se of temperature has a marked influence:In 
decreasing the degree of association*of 6aIts. 

6 . The common view, that associated substances dis¬ 
solved in associated solvenfs become thereby dissociated 
is disproved in the case of salts;' Sach simplification Only 
occurs When the associated' solvent possesses a high 
dielectric constant. ** ' • " 

81* ^Deliquescence. Pari X The Deliquescence of Salts 
of Ammonium Bases.” By Cyrii/Jambs Peddle. 

Little or no previous systematic study of deliquescence 
appears to have been made, descriptions of the deli¬ 
quescence of, substances being either the result of visual 
| teSts or of/exposing a known weight of ; material on a 
watch- glass or other vessel. Both methods are crude, and 
have been -proved by experience to be deceptive. * / - ,' ( 

Thechief factors influencing deliquescence are the tern- - 
perature and humidity of the, atmosphere, the area and 
depth of the substance used,* and the size of the particles 
of the exposed material. In order to obtain accurate 
values all these,factors must be allowed for; especial care 
being taken to ensure the air being constantly saturated 
with moisture. ^ 

The amount of water absorbed by i grm, of substance 
is termed the deliquescence, of that substance, and results 
have been obtained accordingly. /In addition, the nnmber 
of grra.-moleculfes of Water absorbed byx grm.-molecule 
of salt was calculated, this valuebeing termed the molecular 
deliquescence. Some evidence of the rate of absorption 
was obtained from the ratio-* J 

/ w ' Molecular deliquescence 
. Time of exposure. 

Amongst homologous compounds, additive properties 
are absent, the phenomenon of deliquescence appearing to 
be only constitutive. Solubility is also related ,to" deli¬ 
quescence, although the relation is 'a complicated one, 
being most marked in the case of chlorides. , :! 

In general, the order of deliquescence in a series falls 
with increase in molecular weight, arid in the case of cor¬ 
responding haloid salts the chloride is most deliquescent 
ana the iodide least. The introduction of aromatic radicle* 
brings about a large decrease^ deliquescence, whilst salts 
containing only aromatic radicles are non-deliquescent.. 

Many of the salts examined had; a deliquescence com¬ 
parable with that of common inorganic drying agents. 

82. “Some Derivatives of a i-Diprofyl- and Diamyl - 
oxmicAtids,* 4 ( By Har^oru: MoiSfTrioMER y Atkinson, t 

Dipropylamine and diamylamine easily react with ethyl 
oxalate, forming the esters of dipropyl- and diamyl-oxamic 
acids. The following derivatives were described 

.Ethyl diprofyloxamaie, COaEt’CO-N^Hy)*, b; p. 
*437*0 mm. r which, by the action of ammonia* gives as- 
dtprofytoxamide, NH2*CO'CO-N(C 3 H 7 U, m. u. 96—97?. 

n&'DifropyloxdmonitrUe, CN-CO-NJCsHy)*, b.p. 120714 
mm M whrch > :when treated with hydrogen sulphide, yields 
ni-ditropyUhipoxamide, NH a 'CS*CO*N(C s H 7 )a, m. p. 
129—130°., ' 

Thiofiiperidyl g I V oxyl<w,ide,XKsGS-CO-tiC s Hi 0 ,<iCstiMa, 
m. p. 66—67°; tkio-as-ditthyloxeunide, NH 3 'CS-C0 - NEt2, 
m>p. 186—127° 5 thi°-zs-eim‘thyloxatnicU, m. p. 120—iai°. 

Dipropyloxamic acid, CO.H'CO'NfC.H.}., in. p, 73— 
74 0 . and its chloride, COCl-CO-N(C 3 H,)*,. U. p. 112— 
Ii6?/i4 mm.,- which,- with dipropylamine, gives Utrapropyl- 
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i ettfmdt, [CO-N(C 3 H 7 }a]*, ro. p. 38 — 39 °. and by _the 
r action of heat furnishes dipropylcarbamyl chloride s 
COCI'N(C 3 H 7 ) a , b. ; p, ii«^iao°/ai mnu; pifmdine-i- 
. carboxylatpropylamide, £5Hi Q N• CO • N(C3H 7 ) 3l b. p. 

i73°/ia mm- ; dipropyIdiamylcarbamide t — 

/-'L-V N;(C 3 H 7 )^CO*N(C 5 Hii)a, 
t>* p, i£$ q Iz2 mm*; dibropylformamide , HCO;N(C 3 H 7 )a, 
b. p,- 102®/17 ram.; diamyloxamate, 

COiEtTCO’NiCjHiiJa* b, p. 166—167^/10 mm.; as diamyU 
oxamdty NH2*CO'CO'N(G 5 Hii)a, m. p. 1A2 0 ? diamyl- 
Jofniamide, HC 0 *N{C s Hii)*,b. p. 141—i45°/r8 mm.; 
{ftamylcarbamyi chloride, C 0 C 1 ' N^C^HxjJa, b. p, 
147 —zte 0 /14 and phenyldt amylcarb amide > 

py*o*\ ,>,,./; r , • 

;Y>;V": * ,V’ S' vi - v. ”'• • (To-be' conduced),' ' "■:% ■>, \ 


rapid and vigorous growth and bear better, while in an 
old orchard the ground can. be similarly opened, and 
shaken without injury to the,.standing trees, which, 
having less dense soil tapenetrate with the roots, make Cor¬ 
responding good growth and get a new lease of life, Filially, 
it was pointed out that chemistry is the foundation of the 
explosive industry, and that the chemist should play the 
leading technical rdle in it. A high standard of conduct 
and conscientious carrying out of work, are necessary, 
seeing that carelessness or a mistake may endanger or 
sacrifice the lives of many, people^ ' 


Notices ■ 


^V/^TSSTittitE OF' .CHEMISTRY. .'7 ’ *& a- 

;Macwab delivered 1 hw second lecture on 
King’s College, on .Thursday,; March 

rS' 1 ’■> rr‘ r ' , *■ ' ’ 

; After referring to the restrictions and regulations im¬ 
posed on the industry by the, Home Office iri the interests 
o.of safety, the lecturer gave a description^ of Ihe xnanu- 

- ftetnre of explosives, more particularly nitrb-.cellulose and 
nitre-glycerine; Thomson’s Displacement process for 
making gun-cotton is’the most important improvement 
yritiefa has been made in this branch, and it has the/great 
merit of producing better gun-cotton at less cost than . the 
old procesaes, abate the same time of being much'less 
unpleasant and dangerous to the workpeople. 

. Nathan and ;Rintonl% Nitrator-Separator for making 
VnBrorglycerihe waaiUustrated and described. Here again 
progress was In the direction of simplicity and safety, one * 
; of the features being the abolition of all cocks in the pipes 
thtpugb which the n’rtro-glycerine has to pass. The 
charge oi glycerine which can be nitrated in one operation 
bus now increased to 1400 lbs, 1 r - '< J - *' 

v ^The, nniformity and excellent r with which the manu- 
factureof corditc cUn be carried out Is shown in the small 
; margin in velocities and pressures allowed by the .Govern¬ 
ment, - * . g -v- , -./ . -■ 

In the new 15-in.gurt the charge of cordite is about 
420 lbs,, and with a muzzle' velocity of 2500 ft. second;*, 
the variation allowed is only £ 15 ft. seconds. 

/Referrlng'tp the ammonium nitrate class of explosives 
which consist chiefly of two Or three non* explosive ingre- 
: dients together, the lecturer considered it a distinct 
hardship and contrary to the public interest that such ex¬ 
plosives should; be penalised by having to be manufactured 
under the' same expensive conditions as their much more 
dangerous rivals^; They should be allowed to compete on 
the market with the advantage of their inherentpropertiea. 

The test fur , * << permhted ? explosives was gone into, its 
6bject;being;.,to prevent explosions of gas or duBt in coal 
mines &om;theuseof explosives/^ --W* 

- Thuhlhng chnrgd for shelfe.most generally used in the^ 
principal countries is now trinitrbtoliwl, which is a safe 

, andpowerfol explosive. Tetrapitroaniline is the strongest 
BoHd explosive;bQdy and is also yery stable, and would 
appear tof.rffejr many advantages for, torpedoesi military 
blasting work, 1 ; atfd possibly as a charge ; for shells ted 
UeroplteebombB. \ 

A mote pleasing use for explosives has arisen in connec¬ 
tion with ^agriculture, America ted the colonies; have 
been the chief fields for this development, but the planting 
pf trees apd rejuvenatihg of existing, orchards by means of 
; fcxplorivea would: appear to bci worthy of parted study and: 

; pdalfn thS&tpvntxy. j r.'ij. 

of ^plodinga cattridte jteicious^plteed^ in 

; the gfound is to shake It up and fissure it to a far greater 
' Ihauntea.pWttWy bedone by spade wotk, and new, 
prepared ground make much more; 


Notb.—AU degrew of temperatBre are Ceatigrade nidws otherwiat• v 
expressed, „ , ■ . t ■ 4 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires dee Stances de VAcademte 
: de&Sciences. Yol. clviii., No. 7, February z6, 19Z4. 

4 Researches on Acid Salts of Dibasic Acids, d- 
.MetalHo - 1 Camphora^us.—E. Jungfleisch and Fh v 
Landrieu.—Jbc authors have prepared the camphorates 
of .sodium, lithium, ammonium, barium, strontium, 
calcium, magnesium, manganese, cobalt; piperidine. The “ 
investigation of. these compounds, shows that the neutral 
ot dimetallic camphorates are very stable in presence of 
water, which does not dissociate them. The acid cam-, „ 
phorates are unstable towards water, ted are all split up 
into free acid and neutral dimetallic salt. This indicates 
that the acid camphorates are the result of the union of 
camphoric acid with the dimetallic Balt; 1 ^., that they are , 
compounds analogous to the acid salts of monobasic, 
acids. 

Constitutipn of Gaseous and Liquid Chlorides of 
Pyanogeu.—y. Grignard and G. Bellet^When organo- , 
magnesium compounds act on the halogen derivatives of 
cyanogen two different; reactions may occur 1 . 

Cyanogen iodide gives only the iodine derivative of the 
Organic radical, (ii.). Gaseous cyanogen chloride^pn the con¬ 
trary, gives, with fatty or aromatic magnesium compounds; 
very little of the chlorine derivative, but^chiefly the nitrile.;, 
With the bromide of cyclo-hexyl magnesium, however, it - ] 
behaves in exactly tbe pppOBite way, giving chlofocycloi* ; 
hexane and very little nitrile. Apparently thp gaseous \ 
chloride in the free state has the carbylamine structure, 
but is tautomerised by orgaco-magnesium compounds, the 
fatty' add aromatic compounds effecting the transforma¬ 
tion very rapidly and completely. The liquid chloridO ia 
probably the cWoroforinic nitrile. , / 

Some Double Chromates;—M. Barre.—Two double 
chromates of calcium and potassium exist. Both are easily 
. decomposed by water. ' Tbecbromate formed below 45° . 
has the formula CrO4K4.CrO4Ca.2HaO. If this is kept at, 
6o°in presence of a solution of Cr 0 4 K 3 the second salt, 
Cr 0 4 Ca.CiO 4 K 2 , is formed. ' Strontium chromate gives 
only one double salt, vis., CrO^Sr.C^Ka, and barium 
chroxhate behaves similarly. ; Lead chromate also gives 
CrQ4Fb;KaCi04, This salt is decomposed by water, but 
Its decomposability diminishes as the temperature rises* 

Heat of Formation of: Manganese- Sulphide.-S. 
Wologdine and B. Pcnkiewitsch.—The authors have 
determined the heat of formation pf manganese .sulphide, 
by observing the heat disengaged by the direct .union of : 
finely powdered^ Mn and S. The nuinbers,obtained are * 
always-higher than that of J. Thomsen, who gave -, 
- 44390 cal; for the hydrated sulphide.. From, the authors 1 " 
experiments* the heat of .formation of the sulphide from' 
metallic manganese and octahedral sulphur is probably 
;6a#o* cal. per, molecule, ■ , , ' 
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f * preparation of MetaphospBate of Molybdenum 
SesquiaxIde ? ~A;C61ant.~MetaphQ8phateofmQlybdenum 
sesquioxide, ;3^0s.Mo*0 ? , can -be-prepared by reducing 
molybdic acid dissolved in ' metaphosphbric acid by 
hydrogen at a dull red heat* or by heating anhydrous 
M0S2 with orthophosphoric add in a current of carbon 
' dioxide. The same phosphate may be Obtained by reducing 
at a red. heat in a current of CO*,molybdic acid dissolved 
in metaphosphoric acid,, by an excess of molybdenum 
, sulphide. Red phosphorus can also be employed as 
reducing agent, Molybdenum metaphosphate is stable in 
dry air f when heated it is oxidised only superficially. In 
! a sealed tube in absence of air it is attacked by water at 
*. a$b-r*3QO°, phosphoric acid being liberated and a small 
quantity'hi Hydtogen * /It ts soluble ln. ,a sealed tube at 
v i adO a iel^ sulphuric> Splutionsf of^^potassium bichromate Or, 
fodicacid. 'Jit is notattsckedbyHCl* : HN0 3} or H3SO4 
„■ at ibo°; lint H^SO^actshpon it at its boilirig-point^SOa 
./ Beinggiven off. ^\'; / / 'jS ■'*; ■; "1 

Syntheses' by means of-Mixed Organbmetallic; 
Derivatives of Zinc. . 1,4- Acyclic Diketones.—E, 1 E. 
Blaise;—Of tfief ^-iqyclic dikefonesonly one is known, 
, /yiz; bafch$ prepared^, first 

hueb^ v hfbqt ■$, an ^crd^lcdhbl* add then ,mus 
acid; dIchloride, whtch -is condensed with the organa^inc 
compound. Fimtlty* the biscy clo-acetal formed is sub¬ 
jected, to aleohdlysis by'means of methyl alcohol con¬ 
taining a little hydrpchloncacid. In general oxyisohutyric 
- actd gives the best results, and Agbpd yfeidof symmetrical 
:„ dipropionyl ethane can be obtained from it, \ . : ’ 1 * 

Synthesis of Methylcyclopentenbne. — Marcel 
Godchot.—In 1894 bod ft isolated £rdm wood-tar an 
unsataratedcycHcMtone to which he ascribed the formula—' 


oxygen .double-bond, -possesses the power.fbsming : 
addition products with the alkali metals* and- the authors 
havenow foahd that jn suitable experimental conditions, 
other double bonds can be saturated by the alkali metals. 
The alkali metal is best used in' the form of powder, and it 
is essential that the action should take place in absence of 
air and moisture. The best solvent to use is ether, and the . 
action may be allowed to takeplace at room temperature. 
The rates at which the reactions occur differ very much; 
in some cases the action begins as soon as the substances 
are brought into contact, while in others they haveto be ’ 
shaken, together for days. Metallic addition products, of 
substances containing the following groups: have been 
prepared ; — >C«C— tag.* dtsodium stdbene, 
CeB5-CHNa>eB^a.C6H 5 »)>C«*N - .disodium. 


CO 


v;HC 3 


_<!h 3 * :V 


The author has, now: eowfirined. feireahlk by tha fol- 
lowing aynthesia^r-Starting fcoffl las-cystepentane 4 ione 
by Orignard^s reaction Jbe obtained the glycol %•methyl a* 
cyclapcntene-i .a-diol When this glycol is heated to ioo° 
for three,hours in presence of oxalic acid and water it is 
dehydrated and the, ketone obtained is identical with .the 
above ketone. The reaction isr -\ [ - - ,. 

. GH / CH j j/. 

H a c /S C(OH) . - ■ H a C /^ COH ; - 

HacJ—J C<S|* v”^ - HaC >—I C-CH,“ > 

: cHav;: 

HaC A CO . 


;;■"/ / /'. > HaC, W C—CH3 

BmckU ^DeutsikenC^miscken Qesellschaft. J, "~ , 
’ / vy * - / , \. V Vol. xiyii,,, l^o/ 3» .1 

NlWgeh Duneiihescence.—A. Koenig and E. Elod.— 
ft haabwn shown that luminescence; in nitrogen after the 
passage of ehmtric discharges i^ipeaxs equally strongly* 
even after purification of theygas from traces-, of ^ssygen, 
provided that the gas is.free from metallic vapour* If the 
latter is present?the-luminescence is very much weakened 
; ;or altogether, prevented. ' If oxygen* as well as metal, is 
present the luminescence is .increased* the metal being 
: oxidised. An . excess of : o^genV however* diminishes 
/ luminescence. All these phenomena are'Compatible with 
the assumption that the nitrogen is made active. 

' Addition ofMetals toMultiple Bonds.—W. Schlenk* 
J. Apperirodt, A. Michael^ and A/ Thai,—It has already 
' been shown that the carbonyl group, containing the carbon 


ahllino r Sphe^l- metSiane,: ? 

•*srT$m$~ V; -i; V-./, ; • i -.. j ^ ’ 

/’'• ■ '.v, i : siC 6 H^«N, 4 cs%v; •' 4 ; ^ >. ^ 


.OHa\ 


;>G^O dfeodium behahydrol, (CeH^CX ^; j 

Remarks yon 0 / Steimmlg^s Article 1 “ Synthetic 
Rubber from IsopreneJ 5 —G. Harries.—According to 
Steimmig lBpr wt 1914, xlvii.,35a ; Chemical News, 1914, 
cix., 156) no artificial rubber has been prepared from 
isoprene which.exactly resembles natural ^ubberlthe pro- 
duct being always a mixture of t>5- and i.fi dimethyl-, 
tyclooctadiene-1.5. The author, however, states that he 
can prove that the artificial rubber Which he Obtained in 
the. autumn of rqog from the Elberfelder Farbenfabriken, 
does not possess the composition described by Steimmig, 
but is a fairly pure polymeric i.s-ihraethylcyclooctadiene. 

Bulletin de la SociSte Chimtqne de France/l 

Vol. xv.-xvi., No. 3,19^4. r ' . 

Monobromsulphonic Hydroquinones and their 
Transformation into MonobromosulphoquinoneS.— 

A. Seyewets and "Jf*: Paris.—A sulphonic bromohydro- 

quinone can be'prepared by sulphonating the brombhydro- 
quinone obtained by the action of bromine in solution in 
chloroform upon hydroquinone dissolved in M' mixture of 
ether and chloroform. The aqueous solution of this sui- 
phonic . bromohydroquinone immediately reduces silver 
nitrate in the cold. It can he transformed'Into bromOsul- 
phbnic quinqne by oxidising with stodium bichromate and 
sulphuric acid at about 20°. Bromosulphonic qumone is a 
Strong oxidising agent and immediately liberates iodine 
from an acid potassium iodide solution in the cold. When 
concentrated hydrobromlc acid acts on sulphonic qnioone 
belowho 0 *-^ V ■> 1 *• ■' 

y- *. ; /OH ' 

I,-/ <9#$*$** 

Is obtained. Above 30^ a .ff-dibromohydroquihooe is; 

obtained. J : ’ \ ■ : - , ./ ‘ 

■' - ' - * , »o. 4,^914.* ’ 

Absorption of Ultra - violet Rays by Coloured ' 
Organic and, Mineral Solutions.—MM* Ma&soLand 
Faucon.—The twenty-one dyes investigated by the Authors 
can he classed |n two.categones r— (i.) Those which absorb 
only radiations of short wave-length and exhibit unilateral 
absorption. These include Paris violet, erythrosine, eOSine, 
acid fuchsine, &c. . (ii.) Those which exhibit bilateral ab¬ 
sorption, e.g, malachite green, auraraine, See, The sub¬ 
stances which best cut off tbe ; invisible ultra-violet rays are 
[ the yellow chrysolne, naphthol yellow, yellow potassium 
1 chromate, potassium fcrrocyaaide; and the reds, Bordeaux 

B, solid red; crystallised ponceau, scarlet R. 
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Preparation of Cyanuric Acid from Urea and 
Chlorine,-—A. BShal.—The best method of preparing 
cyanuric acid from urea and chlorine is as follows:— 

. 600 grins, of commercial urea ate heated to 116% and dry, 
chlorine (obtained from 32ogrms. of potassium perman¬ 
ganate and 1600 cc. Of hydrochloric acid) is led in. The 
temperature is then raised to about 150?, and, after the 
mass has become’practically solid, to 180 0 . Finally a 
solid mass weighing 700 grms. is obtained* This is 
.powdered and heated till alkaline gas is, no longer evolved 
(loss of weight = about zoo , grms*)* . The mass is then 
extracted with boiling water, and ammonia andammoniacal 
copper sulphate are added. . The precipitate formed is 
washed and decomposed with nitric acid. The raw 
crystallised cyanuricacid obtained is fractionally recrystal- 
Used. The first product of the reaction is chloronrea, which 
■ pmbably'ferwts v «dth the Urea td, give biuret; From the! 
muret and nrea a triuret may be formed, and this liberates 
ammonia and givea the cyclic product cyanuric acid. 

Ti Synthesis , with Isobutyrone. — MM* Murat and 
Athouranx^rsobutyrone condenses like butyrone with 
different types of organomagnssium compounds to give 
the tertiary ,alcohols and their derivatives foretold theo¬ 
retically*. . The yields are" "generally lower in this new 
series. The alpohols obtained are heavier than those pre- 
pared frombutyrone, and the indek of refraction is a little 
nigger* .The pbtnylurethanes of these alcohols cannot be 
obtained owing to the ease with which they are dehydrated,, 
hut they are well define# byiheir physical constants and 
by their decomposition products* V, 

Action of Anhydrides and Acid Chlorides on Ter¬ 
tiary Benzylxmlnes.—M. Tiffeneau and K* Fuhrer.— 
The anhydrides and acid chlorides are capable of breaking 
the bond between the. atoms of nitrogen and carbon in 
various tertiary amines. Thus by heating p-methoxy- 
beozyldimethylamine with acetic anhydride to the boiling- 
point of the latter the following decomposition occurs 
\ ,/ \ CHsCOOCOCHg 

OCH 3 ,CeH4*CH^N(CH 3 ) 2 - ' -- . - > 

/ OGH3.C6H4;CH*(OCqCH3) +CHg.CO.N(CH s )*, 
The corresponding primary and secondary amines do not 
undergo .the Similar reaction, but simply give amides. 
Only the compounds of the structure Ar.CH a *NRR' can 
have their nitrogen-carbon bond broken thus. Apparently 
chlorides , and anhydrides Only induce the rupture of the 
nitrogen-carbon bond in tertiary benzylamines because, 
they are relativeiy feeble reagents, and it is only when the 
benzyl group is substituted that the decomposition can. be 
brought about hy simply hearing to. the boUmg-pomt of 
the,reagent. With unsubatituted benzylamines the reaction 
is always incomplete, and it is "necessary to heat For a long 
time in a sealed tube. 

lodohydrines and Alkyliodohydrinea Derived from 
Cyclohexylpr opene,—B. de Resseguier.—Hypoipdous 
acid ?tnd its ethers can be: fixed at ethylene double bonds 
in two ways. The author has studied its action upon a 
mixed cyclic aliphatic hydrocarbon cyclobexylpropene, and 
hasobtamed two different compounds, from which cyclo- 
hexyl-i-ptopanal-3 and cyclphexyl-1 -propanoiie^a can fee, 

■' - v--' / r * " ■ ' VHt " ■ _ 

p»pnred,t^Hrx^^HOH--CH a t^ CeHnCHaCOCHs 

and QsHtxCH a ClII-< 5 IbUH CeHiiQUaCH^CHO. 

r Barium Chloride Method of determining Free 
Alkali in Soda end Sonp^-Andrd Kling, Victor Genin, 
and U; Florenrin.—The barium chloride method of deter- 
mimng frea alkaH in soda/as described in the text-books, 
is incapable of giving accurate results if; such, salts as 
.sodium silicate or sodium borate axe present. It is quite 
accurate; however, if the precipitation is effected in alco¬ 
holic solution* The same method can be used for the 
analysis of soaps containing borates or silicates; there is, 
however, no object in employing it if the soaps contain only 
/mtyetber and especially oleates, the solubility of barium 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Chemical Laboratory Fresenius at Wies¬ 
baden.—During the Winter Term 19*3-14, the Chemical 
Laboratory Fresenius was attended by 29. students (in¬ 
cluding 7 ladies). Of these 21 were from Germany, 3 
from Luxemburg, 2 from Russia, x from England/ x from 
Switzerland, and x froth Brazil.. There were two 
assistants In the Instruction Laboratory, and twenty-nine 
in the private Laboratories (Verstichsstationen), To the 
teaching staff of the Institution belong the Directors, 
Geh* Regierungsrat Prof. Dr. H. Fresenius, Prof. Dr. 
W. Fresenius, and also Dr. R. Fresenius and Dr. L, 
Grunbut. The next Summer Term begins oh, April 34. 
Ladies are admitted as students. During the Winter 
Term 19x3-14, besides the scientific work, a great Cumber 
of analyses were undertaken in the different departments 
of the Laboratory (Versuchsstationen) on behalf of trade, 
manufacture, mining, agriculture, hygiene/: justice*, and 
government. ■ /- 

Royal Institution.—The following are the lecture 
arrangements at the Royal Institution, after Raster :*-*• 
Dr. Walter Wahl, two lectured on “Problems of Physical 
Chemistry—(1) Study of Matter at High Pressures; (2) 
Structure of Matter at Low Temperatures ” (experi¬ 
mentally illustrated). Prof. W. Bateson, Fullerian Pro¬ 
fessor, of Physiology, Royailnsfitutlon, two lectures on—, 
(x)“ Double Flowers,” (2)“The Present State of Evo- 
lutionary Theory.” Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson, two 
lectures on Natural History in the Classics—(1) The 
Natural History of the Poets Homer, Virgil/and Aristo¬ 
phanes ; (2) The Natural History Of Aristotle and of 
Pliny*” Prof. A. Fowler, two lectures On ^Celestial 
Spectroscopy—Experimental Investigations in connection 
with the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Comets.” Three 
Literary Lectures* Prof. Svante Arrhenius, three lectures 
on v “ Identity of Laws in General and 1 Biological 
Chemistry.?* Prof; Silvanus P. Thompson, two lectures 
on “ Faraday and the Foundations of Electrical En¬ 
gineering.” Dr* T. E. Stanton, two lectures on “ Simi¬ 
larity of Motioh in Fluids—(1) The Theory of Similarity 
of Motion in Fluids and the Experimental Proof of its 
Existence ; (2) The General Law*' of Surface Friction in 
Fluid Motibn.*? Prof. C. j: Patten, two lectures on 
“ Bird Migration.” Prof. J. W. Gregory, two lectures on . 
—(x) “ Fiords and their Origin y (a) “Fiords and Earth 
Movements.” Mr. Sigismund Goetze, two lectures on 
“ Studies on Expression in Art—;(x) Origin and Develop¬ 
ment, (2V Right Expressibnin Modern Conditions,” 1 The 
Friday Evening Meeting will ^ resumed'bn April 24, 
when the Astronomer Royal, Mt. F. W. Dyson, will 
deliver a Discourse bn “The Stars around thi North, 
Pole.” Succeeding,Discourses will probably he given by 
Mr. E* h. Benson, Prof, Karl Pearson, Prof. F. Keeble, 
Mr, Robert Mond, Prof. J. C. Bose, Prof. W. H. Bragg, 
and other gentlemen. a ‘ 
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’ , r : ; ATOMIC WEIGHTS. 
t ! \\ By F. H. LORING, ; / 

The study of radio-active phenomena affords strong evi¬ 
dence that many of the stable elements are complex* in: 
that they comprise atoms differing in atomic weight from 
, each other 1 Which are rtoh-sepftrable by chemical means. 
3 ?{ot Soddygave expressiontb this idea; {CHEM« NEWf, 
^cyin. 168}^ 1 v’;' 

#iV : SPhd discovery of k companion' gas to neQndfdmerenf> : 
' atomic weighty yet specttoscopicaliy ihdistmguisfaabie, and : 
the supposition that certain radio-eleraentSv although dif- t 
faring materially in atomic weight, are indistinguishable 
; by $fiis:test (sup^rtedlby' Oiie -definite experiment), i^fin 
^faal^WaWmTy ta*e^ - is conditioned; % 

^may/^jfcwe*^ the elec- j 

, J trbxt .df; : >lecbronh*', J As a tadia : element loses, /d-particles 
v r (ne$fw$ Slsctronsi* && chemical propeitiesbecome altered 
Without an* appifeaBle alteration in its 'maSsV, : It is true 
that the loss of. an c^parricie |« helium atom Carrying two 
positive charges of electricity) coincides- With a change in 
properties, but probably there is a rearrangement at the 
. electrons in "the atom in this case. [ As, the loss of two 
positive charges alters, the chemical character of the atom, 
it ,might be inferred that the loss of tWo negative charges 
, would restore the atom to >its origin at: chemical state* - A 
stcpptng-hack of the element in the Periodic Table, in 
, consequence of the loss, of a tf-particle, has been observed 
(see citation above)*/ J /’ *:'■ 

It, therefore, the electric system; within the atom, is a 
rehl differentiating; factor, then it seems probable that the 
fractional atomic weight values in themselves are of no 
, material moment, and ode might conceive the elementary 
atomic- weights as whole numbers* Moreover, those 
, numbers, to be in harmony with the radio-elements, should 
differ by tour units* being built up of helium atoms. The. 
possibility ot H3 as a nucleus in the odd-number aeries 
(see below) suggests itself. 

This idea would reconcile the Prout theory that all the 
, elements are fixed or stable polymerides of hydrogen as a 
fundamental unit, hydrogen being taken, however, as 
absolute unity* Then helium itselt maybe four atoms of 
hydrogen combined m such a . way as to he extremely, 
Stable; : The existence qf X3 discovered by Sir J* JV 
Thomson,. which :& how believed ,to. be a polyraeride of 
hy^rog^n, supports this coiffecture, since this tn atomic 
oiotaaofc re fairly stable. : H4, therefore, might be even 
xwr* stable, and thus become tbefielium atom. ■ , > “ 

: I -have shown in the Chemical News, cix., i 43 » *b«t 
v popper, sihter, 

*■ elemehts (htoihs) dffferingtn atbmic wpight; nori-separable 
by chemical means, and exactly whole numbers* This idea 
it* d: general why :was Suggested by Sir William Crookes 
^e.CHEM^BWS, 1887,1V., ^5). , * ;; -/ " 

- In this'connection it may be of interest to note that; 
P. de Heea {BuU.’Acad, £oy. 1913, pp. 680-694) 
gave an experimental demonstration or the variability of 
the molecule and atom.’; The facts brought to light seem’ 
to show that the silver-chloride molecule can be modified 
by suitable treatment, and that tbe different forms of silver 
salt are to he regardedhs derived from silver atoms which 
; are not identical,- In other words, the experiments seem 
.to afford evidence,of "transformation of normal silver into 
its!*' meta elements*' J Whether this experiment is to be 
interpreted in this particular way need not be discussed 
here; Suffice it to say that the idea of meta elements is one 
that is no doubt engaging the attention of many scientists* 


The meta elements of jCrobkep correspond with the Jsotqpes 
of Soddy., ' /; . r , r '■ L , ■' ' * . 

It wifi he'seen that probably the chemical elements can 
be broadly classified thus- / 

; I. Whole-number atomic-weight elements which have. 
no associates differing from them in atomic weight. 

„ II. Whole-number atomic-weight elements composed of, 
or containing, chemically non-separable associates of 
different atomic weight. .. , . - 

If the foregoing argument be r sound in principle, then , 
the atomic-weight values, as determined experimentally 
by chemical methods, should be verifiable, and the values 
for the associate members ascertainable. Tbe associates or' 
isotopes may bo designated* thus r—Cu 1 , Cu?*, Ag I , AgU J 
& c./ The true atomiC vteightsmay be corresporJingly. eir ;, 
pressed thus: -^Cui% Cu^ ^iV&c^ urtfaer more, the rela¬ 
tive numbers ofrespe^^htoms'may beahoWn thus 

€ufc$ x ; Ag^^ •. -* 4 / , 

V Group yil. is very im^^ in my : 

opimdnvbrancfaes {see^StudiesinValehcy,^ pp^‘ 23 and 25), 
and 1 have attempted to ascertatxrthe various values for this 
.curious group. A word of cautioiils* however, necessary. - 
The methodf employed renders it diJBfi.cult. to fix upofi this ; 
proportionate 1 numbers,\ afid dpul^ arises; as to\whether; 
one rs justified m confiniiJg the selection of wfaolc numbers 
to the Rydberg Atomid Series; When this series fails, to 
supply a proper figure, other whbie numbers jmay be taken. 
This procedure may be objected to; but it is not safe to be 
influenced , too strongly by the radio-active; precedent. 
Square brackets willbe introduced todesignatethosevalues 
which are nor taken from the Rydberg Series. 

The following tentative values have been worked out by 
this method:^- *' ‘ ’• i ■ / 

Chlorine \m (40xx>35Xio)/rr a* 35*4345 
Manganese * (f54|l^ 4 55ki6)/xi m ' 54*90!v 
, Iron m Issxt-hs&xtpilix , ; 55 90 

Nickel » (55 x 14-59 X loj/xx *». .5^*63 

Cobalt ** 599 ° - - > ‘ J ;-, .. 

RuheniUm«,(99Kt4-&o2]xio)/ti*« 10x7a 
Rtiodium (100 x x >103 k loj/fi m 10272 , 
Palladium. ^ (104x 1 f 107 >; xoj/xi ; «« 1067a 

Commenting on the above atomic-weight values if wifi be 
observed that they agree with fixe experimental ones* and irt 
some cases the; same atomic"weight is common to two or 
three elements. This peculiarity would be' considered as, 
fatal to the scheme, if it were not for paraUet cases amongst 
the radio-elements, suggesting that, though the, atomic 
weights are the same, the electronic or electric systems., 
dtffbr in the atoms, and indeed they would mot therefore " 
be isotopic* ' ; -. , *V 

" / Referring to the radiO'group, it will be seen that perhaps ,, 
Hdmg8chmid’B .value for radium, 225:97,. is hear to U 
possible true value ^26, but a question arises as to whether / 
the disintegration is quite as simple as. supposed, cohv \ 
sidering, that associate atoms may in some way alter¬ 
nately disintegrate, as suggested by the branching in riie 
^different'-Serica./.^; v -v.■ w-;,^ = 

The radio-active gases, hnd tfie inactive gases which are- ! 
not radio-active, should give, by the positive ^ay method, 
double lines if these elements be mixtures unless some 
unsuspected condition arises. The lines might be so 
close as to appear as one line if the atomic weights of. 
large magnitude differ by only one Unit. Ten argon atoms 
. of atomic weight; 40: each to every x of atomic weight 
39, would give a meatt value of 39*909, Similarly, krypton 
would be 82-909. But. in-the latter case anon-Rydberg 
value, 82; would be introduced. It seems probable-that 
the positive-ray experiments wUl throw some light upon 
the question of meta elements* , 

I may add in conclusion thaf,, using , the constants 10 
and r, the following mean values- are obtainable : — 
Mg - 24 27; Si ** 28*27 Br m 79*909;; Ba « 137*36; 
With the constants l and 7* Al m 27:125. Constants 3 
and 7 ate possible ones for some of the rare earth metals. 
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It seems significant fp observe that„ aluminium and mag¬ 
nesium are the first elements in the odd and even series 
winch Have well-acthenticated fractional differences; of 
appreciable magnitude, implying in the case of aluminium 
that possibly it is made up of six helium atoms condensed 
round Hr nucleus (*27}, and in association with a; 
helium polymeride without such a nucleus (■•28) in pro- 

S on' 7: i; The ’preceding elements therefore -may be 
amenta] types^I.),. Whilst, thesucceeding ones are for 
if&mOst part more .complex (JI.)';- .Assuming a continua- 
iion of the atomic disintegration process/ it should then 
;? st^ at these'elements; X X / - X, . ; 


X -JN r4 riSpNi;'ASlS ; ; ;;■; 

V , XX'X,, ’ 

' j , £u., * ( ,, * * r „ »*, if','t\ l ,'' vy . . 

]0 f th^vafibui schemes ft om- ttme jfcb;: time proposed for . 

^bspIbbA^ .id^; ^ee^ jh^ohief,iare:daose based 
on initial separation of the iloinehf?^ 
salt, from a solution ' containing free nitric acid and am-j 
thonium hitrate. The details of the process are; set forth 
in the text-books dealing with the requircraentsof a steel 
works laboratory. \\ \ X- , - L ?; v " • X t . "’/7X ' ' 

" The general experience of analysts has confirmed-the 
observation that to. ensure entire separation of the phos¬ 
phorus An a minimum of time,, the volume of solution 
should be; neither too large nor the nitric acid in too great 
excess. Violent agitation and; the. r presence of a fair 
amount 7 of ammonium, nitrate much assist speedy pre¬ 
cipitation, Freseninsgiyes 40° C. asu suitable temperature, 
.and* after vigorous ftfirririg of the solution; sets It aside 
. for twelve hours; a plan of .working probably designed to 
lessen the chance plpo-precipitating molybdic trioxide 
and at the same timeenaure complete separation .of all 
phosphorus. '• * 'X ■ 1 X" / -7 >' / 

X My own experience j expect will be that of other 
analysts/via,, that a sufficiency of molybdate reagent; 
assisted by vigorous; agitation will separate all phos- 
phorus after twenty minutes. X, / Xiy 
Precipitation of phosphoric acid &om iron and other 
metals by; molybdenum’ was a y plan worked ,'* put by 
jSonnenschein 0 mm* Prakt, Qhefn, r X\ ift/342)7 anti has 
been practised forover fifty years, though the constitution of 
the yellow precipitate was, 1 until recently, imperfectly known. 
In, recent years F 7 Huntieshagen iZrit. Anal. Chem.\ 
xxviik, 141) has carefuHy cxatnined fhe precipitate to learn 
its . Composition, and the conditions in which the pure 
phospho-mplybdate » formed. Hundesbagej/ [/be, cii.) 

. descdbcsXthd /precipitate,., and aligns the formula 
4N 114)3^04.1 aMoOs, a $aU whh a phOsphoruB content Of 
,**65 per cent when dried at 130° C, or thereabouts,.// •. 4 
X J&eariejr/and Ibbotson . ( u Analysis Of Steel Works 
, JMateiiars*X^. 344), give au abstract. of 'HurifleShagetiV 
^p&pea/X '7 ■ - X/. - X^- r v > K yrM 77XiXvX x/X* 
,7 ;lbe yellow precipitate, once obtained and wished free 
from acid andptfaer matter, can be dealt with in one Of 
, several wayi.; A common practice ; is to collect it On a 
^previously;#eigh$d dr pprinterpofeeti fi)ta£*papefc/to wash; 
* with dilute nitric, acid. then alcohol, and- to dry in Water-! 
oven, andre-wrigh; The phosphqius content isfoundhy 
Vthefactor 0*0*65*7 This process is bsuallycaUed the 
^direct method," to diatinguish^t from those wherein the 
washed:precipitate either dissolved in: ammonia, and; 
/treatedas by Brearlcy attd lbbotspn'RfeadlnoIybdau plan, 
or, again, Is dissolved in soda as in j . O. Handy’s scheme 
/ fCaUMicAL News, botvi., 324)/ A futther indirect plan is 
/that' described, in Flair’s ** Chemical- Analysis of Iron ” 
7|r9o8,p.93},inwhichthephospho-molybdate.isreduced 
^ and Hu$Q4, and thosolurion titrated with permah- 
ppmate. Other indirect methods are based on the initial 
Qf,-the t ,pho^hortts.,fey,mean8 it stannic oxid^ 


ferric oxide, &c., with conversion of the resultantphosphate 
into ammonium magnesium phosphate, and final weighing 
as MgaTaO?. , : - 0 , & 

Schemes such as thesO are far too stow for a busy wOrks 
analyst. In the course of my practice l have employed 
the ‘‘direct fneth6d”'for some years, and presume that 
other analysts will haveobserved, asl have, the appearance. 
of a greyish blue stain on the dried filter-paper. The 

stain appears above the. precipitate, sometimes oh .the 
outside, and often at the apex of the filter. The stain 
suggests slight reduction of the M0O3 by . the cellulose.. 
Should the stain be well developed the paper will be friable 
and break easily at the apex, 

I may say that the stam seldom appears unless there be 
a remnant bf nittic acid in precipitate or paper, or unless 1 
the filter rthd precipitate have lain tod long inthe wafer- 
oven. Should tfce stay in r the oven-have been unduly, 
prolonged some stain will always appear* though the paper 
and precipitate shall have been copiously. washed with 
cold water to ensure complete removal of acid., ": ■ X 
The gradual loss of weight which, a filter arid precipitate 
sustain by prolonged drying is shown by the following; 
examples:—' - ■_ ; v . ‘ s - ;-*V 7" 

7 /The phospbo-molybdate -from 2 grms. of separate steels 
was collected and thoroughly washed ; on previously dried 
and weighed 7 cm. filters. , The final wash was with 
alcohol. , 7 , ^ * ' <■ / :■■■ # ‘ ^ 7-.V ' 

Weight ^ precipitate, after quarter oif,an 7 " . 

, hour in oven ■ X• 4 >. *-,* «• , .. 0*6361’ OT031 

Weight of, precipitate after, one hour , in 
oven, stain alight . **’ .. 7 ,X .. 0*0349 - ^ 

Weight of precipitate after three hours in , 

Oven, staip more developed ,7 7. \0*0324 0*028 

; Taking 0*0361; gfm. in Sample A to be" correct, the 
; phosphorus will be o’oagy tier cent. 

This steel,; by Ibbotaon’a lead molybdate method, gave 
0*630 per cent, and by the magnesia plan on 4 grms. of 
tire inetal 0*0307 per cent phosphorus. X ,, t 
It/would appear, then, that after the final wash with‘ 
alcohol the filter should not stay in the water-oven longer 
than fifteen to twenty minutes. 

It was the appearance of the stain which led me to try; 
ah alternative plan of dealing with the precipitate, a plan 
twill now describe., ■ w " ■ *X ; 

The fdlltiwmg solutions were prepared; ■ \ X; ; X, 
01 -sodic phosphate. X",'' V*' / ' -'X, ,/ 7 :■ ' V 
XNjtro-molybdate. . . , . vX . '■’X ’’ J ''X 

Nitric acia> 1*2 sp. gr. X^ ■ , 1 „ v />X' 

A 2 per cent nitric acid wash., *";x *’ / . 7 

A sodium silicate solution, of which 5"co, contained 
/ r ;, Sips 3mgrms.$i. .... \\ 

X» Ar mean of four estimations of; the phosphorus in 50 cc. 
orthe sodic phosphate by the magnesia plan gave 0*00798 
grm. The solution was measured in all cades from a 
burette divided into One-tenth cc. and fitted wlth a float. 


”■ 7 . - I ■ -,T* /"v w** 1 *' 1 ***r, ^ov****iivM 

wm4m qmte ftee of aeposit for m*ny weeks. The sodiuta 
eiheate was acidified With-nitric acid iratnediately before 
use, and was equate blear,solution* ^ , 

/ The' procedure was thisti—.After measuring 0^ 50 cc7oi 
the phosphateXntp a stoppered .flask there werf &dded 
30 cc. of the r2HNO3, to cc* of; ammonia (o'88o diluted 
with an .equal volume of water), and then 30 cc, of the 
molybdate- After vlgorous sbakingand warraing to 40° C. 
the fia8k was set aside for an hour before filtration of 
the liquid, though the upper layer bad cleared in fifteen 
minutes,’; The precipitate, CpUected on %. 9 cm* filter of 
close ta^uta/wus freMiof all salts by aid, of the, % per cent 
nitric, acid wash, .-'This doney nil acid was' then removed' 
by washing withhold water, (The filtrate will usually be 
qufte clear* ptqvided *he psmer hap,: the requisite texture 
and has been snugly adjirstad, When WCt^tti the^idaSf thft 


f.>Unclosed Cadmium 4tc jor Use with the Folarimeter. ; *• 


, 7 I . 


Opc^ of tfaie washing ,the f unnel was 
/placed oyer a 6|' em/light Weighed dish, and the precipitate 

dissolved from the filter byam monia. , 

What precipitate remained !h the flask was collected in 
the aaipe manner/and added ip the contents of the dish, 

; which need, not exceed 30 cc. if the washing has .been done 
with small affusions at a time of hot water* The Contents 
of the dish, after being taken; to dryness on the steamy 
hath, 1 were further heated in the water-oven until the 
residue had a constant weight. 

Whatever the efcact - composition of the saline residue 
ma£ be, it will contain the phosphorus of the 50 cc. of 
standard' phosphate, viz.,: 0-00798 grm., so that, given 
concordant weights of residue, the operator can deduce a 
factor therefrom. " ’ - * - 

> A first experiment gave me 6:534 grm. of residue, hence 

giyea 'th‘6 factor/0^bi494^, An average bf/six? 

Cxplnments gave 0*015 l, of which thehighest was o 
and the lowest 0*0148. f \ • > - / / *■ ;7/ 1 

V: Eortbe; experiments , tpl 1 maddi vvith 

measured portions of the stahdard phosphate, | calculated' 
r the ^phosphorus content b^ths .fectnr p’disi. ^ T should 
* s^a|e; 4 hat, ? i ithe-’^h'minnni'acal/? spMidhipf 1 ; the phospbo- 
ca^ew te^itereui through the same 
cvap0^fing, v When Ircmwae present. The 
"p^edan|Mp^ip’‘ ine^sary, since some • little'' irpn is co-; 

Wi ih the ’ph<iph^»islyb(late, and clings to It 
bit to the paper iospite of the washing with the 2 p« cent 
nitric Veil V 'V>. ■. v :/ t v> y ■/ ; - v/ .'*X '■ i 

1, -vv ■ ' ; ^ WeFght of Phosphorus per Phosphorus 
NsiaH PO4 • Phosphorus : residue - cent assumed per cent r . : 

soilitian.. taken, v, . dried St / taking 2 grins, > found by 
Cc/ , Grm. ‘ > >pqiPCw of a steel.7 experiment..; 

''.■20 \' / bW3*9'av*' O'bizo/} 0^660 Iv 

/ yd 1;: * 0*001596* o’i074 r ^ o*079b 0:08x0 

‘i/’io / p'ooX596 0*1080 0*0798 0-0815 

1 >'•' 6*00079$ 1 0*0532 ,> o;o399 0:0401 ; 

V £ 0*000798 ‘ 0*65251/; 0*0399 0-0396 

2*5 / ; 0-000399 00270 p‘oi99 0*0203 ■ 

/ 2*s : - 1 0*000399 0*0275> 0-0199 0*0207 

2 5 07090399 1 . 0*0281 6*0X99 0 02X:2. 

2*5; 0*000399 0*0268 0*0199 ' 0*0202 

/ p’5 0*000399 0:0469. 0*0199 0*0203 

, The annexed estimations of phosphorus : were made in" 
the presence of as much ferric nitrate as would be ecjual to 
2, grmei of iron. In the first lour experimanta solahle 
silicic acid equal to' 3 mgrma. of Si were added. This 
would represent 0*15 per cent of Si in a steel, and fee pre¬ 
cipitated phospbo-malybdate was collected after one hauria 
standing. In tbesecond four experiments a, b y c, and d,_ 
soluble Si0 2 equal to xd mgrms. of -Si wasadded, and the 
< precipitate allowed to stand for twelve hours before 
filtering: After weighing the saHne residues ! dissolved 
them fir am mo riia ♦ andset the solution aside until, next 
:*lay* , A:slfghf flocbulent deposit was then observable, in 
Which I Cormcrhed thc preSence of silica and iron* l am 
t nOt i^lioedrhowever, to attribute the higher-percentage 
of ^ha-.^phorusin a, & c, and, ^entirely to the above, since 
fthd'^terror’:.hnay,."':he^^partly --’ascribed to ho precipitated 
indl^bdic tfioxide^an eflect of the twelve hours repose. 

" Weight of Phosphorusper Phospbora* 

; NaaBPQi Phosphorus j; residue- , , -ee^t assumed per cent 

aofutiom - taken. . dried at r takrag>grm8. found by . 

/' Cc. r . Gim;; , roo 5 C. pfa steel , . ' cxpenment. 

*’/; id : ‘o’ooxsofi . I' b*x090 ^-.o pygS *6*0822 . 

^ 5 - 0*000798 6 0533 ; *, 0*0399 / r 0*0402 

: 5. 0*600798 0*0540 — 0*0399 : 0*9407 , 

,5 0*000798 6*0566 v' 0*0369 0*0427 

:-5' /^006798' 0 0634 , 0*0399 -a. o 6478 ' 

% 5 : 0*006798 >.,6*0584V . 4 J 0*0399 / A- 0*6446; 

. : 5 0*000798 0*0624 . 0-0399 c. 0-0471 

; I :$ - 0*006798 0:6605 ; ' 0*0399 d. 0-0456 .-» 

Jn conclusion, t will give the estimation of phosphorus,, 
in -a chromium steel. The test was made by four ’methods;. 
Tot the magnesia method 5 grms; of steel were taken, ~ < 1 


1 *»'■'/ ’■ / *, ' 1 1 ’■ . \ ./ - Pbasphcru?, percent, ""■* 

' , ' l 7• ■ Birect plan , •. * ;\i .■ . 0 0178/ ■' .7 

Ibbotson/s.plan ^*,-■/« ‘ 0*0180 

v J; O. Handy’splan .. '0*0177 . . 

.7 ‘ Magnesia plan ^- 0*0182 

H. Phillips’s plan ^, . . o*ox8r 

As.regards speed, the quickes't is perhaps Handy’s plan. 
When making uise of it ! find it convenient to balance the 
acid and alkali cc. to cc., and to check occasionally the 
strength of the soda by means of freshly precipitated and 
washed phospho-molybdate, Which Is readily prepared by 
aid of a standard di-sodic phosphate, of which 50 cc. 
represent 8 'mgriris t of phosphorus, 

0oprt Cbambejw, *. ",>*, " ,u '■ ‘ 

Bplton, Lancashire,; , y, y v4 .' 1 

\ -SOLUTION,', •' 

7 »V ■*■/ iy' j 7 e'. SiASsSS. 1 y t" /• 

llf ,t->; ■'; ;z-’ -v^ ^ $<-1 -';>■ ^ i , . I* />'* r * 7 : 

7A s soLUTi6^ ’ of -soflt6m Chloride/and .cobalt chloride in a 
mixture of wafer and acetone.rwhioh is pink when cold,, 
separates on warming intb two solutioDS, the upper one 
being light blue ia, colour and. the lower dark hide,The 
upper ;■ layer is. expelled gradually, and *hs lower layer, 
changes its colour gradually as the temperature is raised. 
The solutions Will mix' again on cooling to the original 
; homogeneous pink solution. When cooled without mixing 
the upper flayer fades to an; almost colourless solution, 

' which becomes blue, again on Warming, while the lower 
layer changes in cqlourfionibiue to pink. The concentra¬ 
tion of the solution may be varied within certain .limits. 
A good, effect is-given by taking the following proportions 
by weight:-—1 Sodipm chloride; 2 hydrated cobalt 
chloride, PoCla-fiHsO; 7 7 acetcfeiie ; and 8:7 water;- This 
solution contains"the salts in* the proportion of aNaCl:to 
CoCla, and about equal volumes of acetone and water. 
The solution separates on heating into nearly/equal/ 
volumes, and the colours are not too dark. The solution 
should he contained in a , sealed grass tiabe and heated by 
placing in hot waters. Cobalt chloride atone without the 
sodium chloride will bring ahout the separation in much 
/the same way, but a higher temperature is required. : 

; Potassium and cobalt bromides in' acetone and water 
give much/ the same effect. T V 7 ith lithium and cobalt 
chlorides/ the solution when chid is; blue. / On warming, 
the light and dark blue liters are obtained, and on cooling 
| without mixing the upper layer tetaihs its colour; while 
l the lower layer changes from blue to pink- The following. 
proportions by weight give 1 a good dolour effect;-- 
; 1 Lithium chloride v 4^8 Bydratea cobalt chloride; 9*7 
acetone; xo*5water. ■■ > 7 . ; 


AN BHCCOSEB CAbMItlM ARC FOR USE*,WITH* 
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It is no longer necessary at the present’time tp emphasise 
the .importance of rotatory dispersion, of measuring 
rotatory powers for a whplerange of wave-lpngtha, 
instead: of recording only one point on an unknown 
curve.' But as tegards' J methods of measurement "the- 
necessity of using pure monochromatic light may still be 
urged. Li ght filters must be regarded as suited .only for a 
first approximation, since the optical mass centre of the, 
transmitted light inay vary with the source of light, and in 
arty case Jt js irapossihle to get ekact readings Of big 

'* * Contribution' to a General discussion on- “ Optical Rotatory 
Power," held before, the Faraday Society, March 27,1914. 
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rotations, which no longer give an extinction. Spectral 
purification of white light is better/ hut the “mono- 
chromatic illuminator " requires careful use to be sure 
that the wave-length used is actually that recorded bn the 
drum of the instrument. 

In the early days of the measurement of rotatory dis¬ 
persion it: was necessary to use a large range of wave¬ 
lengths, as the form of; the curves, Was quite unknown. 
Thus, in 1908, measurements of the rotatory , power of 
methyl camphorcarbbxylate were given for 26 wave-lengths, 
namely:— r 1 ■/ , ■ *« . .'' 

Li; 6708. ; Na, 5895. Tti 5351. 

%. ' 5790 * 5769, S 46 i' i; 4359 « . . * I 

^£0438,5686, 4800,4678. . 1 . 

-/Ag, 54%, 5209- " 2^ 6364, 4811, 4722, 4680. - 

^ Cu,;.578ii .5700,5219* 5*54* 5^5 k 47<»5> 1 

\,}/ ; '&* /«’ ' < . 
Twenty-iour wave-lengths;were used ; in measuring the 
rotatory: power of quarts in the .visible region of the 
spectrum, and readings “(as yet unpublished) have been 
taken by a photographstc, ; method for. over 700 ,Waye- 
/^gthScfu;/the^vUible■ and ultra.yipiet region^ bf the 
apectrum<: , iiy: - V’ 

r Id the base of'substances whose, rotatory/dispersion is 
anomalous,; it is still desirable to extend the observations 
to include a large number dfwave-lengths, extending .over 
a wide range, of the spectrum;. But in * the case of sub¬ 
stances ' whose rotatory , dispersion is normal; a xquch 
smaller range of wave-lengths will suffice i/in; fact, in the 
case of all those substances whose rotatory pawer can be 
e%ressedhjrthe,^mpleformula*-*- 1 ^ '/ 


only; two observations are required inf order to determine 
the. two constants of/the; equation.' These two funda¬ 
mental observations are most conveniently made with the 
green and, violet rays of the mercury spectrum, since, the 
ratio ai^ / awai is something like 10 times, more sensitive 
than, the ratio /*«*#•', The simple apparatus 
'required for measuring this; ratio is being exhibited by the 
courtesy of Messrs. A. Hilger T who. have supplied the 
polariroetric equipment, and the Westinghbuse Cowper* 
Hewitt Qo.,,Wnb have,supplied the mercury-lamp. ' 

i/ stiH remains, however, to establish:?a satisfactory 
method of proving that the,curve Of rbtatory dispersion is 
strictly normal. This can be done to a rough apptoxima-. 
tion by reading one qr two additional wave-lengths and 
then r plotting \t/a again** \V when the whole of the 
readings should fall ,upqna straight line. ' The" most con¬ 
venient readings to take for this - purpose are Na 5893 arid 
Ll/dybS; : But the. sodium-line Is too'near thC mercury-/ 
green to,reveal ariy but the grossest r anomalies,, arid the 
lithium lihe/ which represents the ‘furthest south ” in the- 
direction of the infra-ted^ canhot be relied on to give 
readings of the same order of, accuracy as in the case of 
the-iwo. mercury lines., The simple-formula given above 
was therefore; verified -^n, the “first place only when the 
rOadmgsfot 23 substance* of similar, dispersive; power 
were averaged in order to eliminate individual errors of 
observation. It was at this point that the enclosed 
cadmium arc made its appearance, with the result that it 
promises to effect a; revolution in pblarimetric methods 
Comparable with that which resulted from theintroduc* 
fioriof the' mercury arc-. v \ ; , , - - *f" - » . " • 

•, The methods by which - the cadmium - spectrum- was; 
first rendered available for polar imetrtc £ work in the 
visible region were showh, before the Physical Society in 
June, 1909,; and were described in A paper which was 
published in the Proi, Phy$. &oc. s vpl. xxii., and also in 
the PW- Afug. of August, 1909. The apparatus consisted 
bf two electrodes of a silve^cadmium alloy, rotating"in 
Opposite directions on spindles* driven from a small electro- 
M-at ®4 , On striking an 1 arc between the/electrodes 'a, 
emitted which included the lines of 


silver and Of cadmium. Apart from the annoyance caused 
by the flickering of the arc this apparatus can be used 
very effectively if the polarimetet is provided with a con¬ 
stant-deviation spectroscope to purify the flight before 
it enters the polariser. But it cannot Well be used 
with the simpler apparatus, in which the light is resolved 
only by a direct-vision prism on the eye-piece, as the 
unextinguished parts of the spectrum are usually too 
dazzling tp permit of easy reading on any one line at the 
extinction-position. The 41 method of producing an 
intense cadmium spectrum n by means of a Silver-cadmium 
arc was therefore “ not put forward as the ideal way of 
producing an intense cadmium spectrum, but rather as an 
intermediate stage in the development of the perfect 
cadmium lamp of the future.” The search for the perfect 
cadmium lamp has been m progress ever since, and by 
the generous cdroperatibn of Mr. F. Stanley, of, Messrs. 
A. Hilger & Co M we are able to exhibit^nOtpmhape/the 
perfect lamp itself, but one of its ; more or less/ distant 
ancestors in the process of its evolution. . /<v /;*''$ 

In the lamp the arc is run ■ between 7 fete* bodied’’ 
electrodes of solid cadmium ; this. ib, important, 
partly because it checks the vaporisation of the metal,: but 
mainly because if the metalis allowed to melt it islfkble 
to crack the tube whenever the lamp is started or stopped. 
The lamp-must be used in conjunction with a Gaede 
pump, as the "metal gives off considerable quantities of 
gas under the Influence of .the electric discharge/and these 
must be pumped Off in order to; maintain the vacuum. 
Occasionally, when the vacuum; is good, the arc will start 
itself by merely switching on the current, hut usuiliy it is 
necessary to start the arc by a’ spark \ this can he done 
conveniently by connecting the - electrodes to the inner 
Walls of two Leyden jars and connecting, the, outer walls 
to the secondary terminals of an ibductfon coil,/ The, 
light emerges through two windows of quarts In our 
most recent lamp we have tried to protectfthese windows 
from condensed metal by water-jacketing the-ends of the. 
tube to which they are. attached, but the water-ijacketing 
must not extend to the central part of tbe tube, which 
must remain; hot in order to, prevent the formation of a 
conducting bridge of condensed metal. / An arch of silica 
has been provided to bring the Arc to the centre„ pf the 
tube. • * . ‘ / v r 

The lamp will burn quite well under/a Iprewure of 
roc volts, but it has a longer life if the voltage is higher, 
owing to the fact that an arc; of greater length can he 
kept alight. The extinction, of the ,lamp oh the dower 
voltages is caused roost; frequently fey the distillation of, 
mercury from the electrodes, which thus becotrie shottened 
unduly. We have tried to check this defect by enlarging 
the diameter of the tubes containing the metal, but havp 
not yet had enough experience to say how, far. w« : hSLve 
been successful tn our endeavours. ? 

-Thecadmium lamp, which is still in the experimental 
stage arid obviously far from perfect, is Only just being 
'brought into actual use In our polarimetric work. We 
can, however/quote One example pf the kind of service it 
may be expected to render*- It was desired to find but in 
the case of , not merely the 

magnitude of the constants m the dispersion-equation, but 
also whether these two Compounds, containing no less than 
5 asymmetric carbon atoms, nevertheless obey rigidly the 
simple dispersion law. Solutions Of the; two glucoxides 
were made/ containing 25 grins; in 100 cc,, and these 
Were examined im 606 mm; polarimeter tubes. The 
readings were, as foltowr:*— , 


a-Metb^lglucOxide. ^Methyglucoxide. 

• ^45532^ Bath). 33*32 b /RatiO 
> V - 94*17 1^40 r *0 *95 1*666 : 

109*90 - Ratio/ 23*51 Ratio 
."66’ro ■1*663. 14 V 09 : t‘669 

■ It will be seen that the ratios for the two cadmium 
lines are almost'equal to the ratios fbr;: the two, jtoefcury, 


Mercury j^; 


Cadmium 


u-Methy Iglucoxide — 

'/From. mercury readings 
From cadmium readings 
," ‘. r • j 1 
B-Meihy Iglucoxide— ; 

From mercury readings 
, ,; From' cadmium readings 


0*0234. 
0*0235 


0*0274 

vO*Q 257 


Water of Crystallisation inSulphates, ,173 .■ 

^lmes. Sach pair, of 1 lines can be read without disturbing r- Some other, crystalline substances; like, sulphates . and / 
the; Setting of theapparatus, and the cadmium readings alums ofaluminiura and chromium are decomposed with / 
{unlike, mose. for lithium) are quite as reliable as the loss of material atherthan water* at temperatures obtain- , 
mercury readings and equally suited: for working out the able with an ordinary good-sized Bunsen burner, thus pre- 
41 rotation; constant ” Jk t and the u dispersion constant ” venting a correct determination of their crystalline water, 
Agr for either substance. The values of the constant Various modifications in treatment have been suggested 
are :— , ^ / to avoid complication in water determinations. For in- 

■ . X*. , stance, in the case of minerals, talc,, topaz, &c.,, fusion 
u-Methy Iglucoxide — . . 1 / ‘ with pure and dry sodium carbonate will expel the water 

From mercury readings .. 25*87° 0*0234 which may be; absorbed in, sulphuric apid. and weighed , 

_> - . From cadmium readings ... is* 5 ° 0-0235 (iMhbr^, United Sutes Geol v Sutvey, pi 7g);: 

- ■ , Fusion,of such silicates, very finely pulverised, with, 

fii M*ikvlahir.n - anhydrous powdered borax, is another method suggested by , 
B-MMylglucotid— . . ..'••• Jannaseh (« Praktischzr Laitfaden der GfewicbteiUlym," , 

From mercury readings- .. 5 4 ° .00274 Leipzig, 1897, ,2nded.), for the (same object. Jf_ the -silt., 

■s - ^ rom cadmmm readinga .. .<5.'$8 r '> 9 '^* 57 \C' cates are foBnd to iMntain:fluorine r then a retaining layer . i-, 

’•'t'r&LZ'iS'vx af-'r.V’>rvv..md', 

' • * ttotatw-tonlttant n k (which, is numerically .equal* te isi ^an4 ^g^iioitajde hy'^i . 

: ,thev “aba&tetf tutiatioii,» do,V**.i: tota roft; wh fcfr 

would. bC observed ^ at i ^yft^lpdgth^^'V 1 (BulL^zz United StaterOeoli Survey* p/ 83).' V ; \ ., '' 

; represented by two.Values which differ from the mean by ^Magnesia is anothfrsutetance. mentioned in connection 
\ ?'d^er^iopv yflth determination of ^crystalline Water in decomppsable 

"of - one; Unii^in ^the bbmi^nds; like; ^lico-fiohrider -;(F* Btolba, ;ZdU Anal , 

X3)>;VUnder"dedhiteicond&ionsthis flux seems 
f:;i^|l; 'hharhahrih^w** v "Three!*fmjtaif rid decimal:cor-'' th■■give'"Satisfactoryrespite, a correction being necessary 

•respond tyitfa aidffferenc® of bneunit in the fourth figure when the separated , metallic oxide, *.g., ferrous oxide, 

, hfjfc© 4 r^ft 4 «?n- ratios; the two values given for X* cor- takes up atmospheric oxygen. In the case of decomposable 
a, difference *ftoto -^tfaeVmean Of ;i; sulphates, however, no attempt has been made to deter-: 
part in 10,000 in the actual readings. There can therefore mme their water of crystallisation, while retaining- all of 
be no dpubt whatever a 4 ; to the validity cd : the Simple the acidic oxide. J- '■ - , r ; > ^ , 

digperirion formula to represent the experimental data foil? . In the investigation of the action of sodium para- 
*- this complex substance. / ' \ ; ’ ’ V/ ’ " tungstate upon some salts containing a volatile acidradical, 

n; ^The figures 'for the. 5-rhethylglucoxide are less both in presence and absence of superheated steam, de- 
COncordant, in part becanse the readings; are five times scribed in previous, papers (Am, yourn ; Sct., f4h xxxi., 
smaller; but; they agree[ ( sufficiently Well to show that 497; xxxvi.,301,365), it has been shown thkt this acidic salt 
isho large deviation from the sample dispersion lajtf/ is able to expel the acidic .oxides of carbonates, nitrates, 

; ‘ : p .wilt be seteh from the illustrations; given above: that chlorides^ chloratesi 4®^(completehj-.gnd;vdth great ease,, 
the dcvelpf>ment ot the! enclosed cadmium arc promises to But sulphates which are stdhfe Wimple ignition, for ex-* 
inaugurate a new era ip the measurement of normal ample, the sulphates of sodium, potassium, barium, and 
: rotary dteptrsion. With the help of the new apparatus it even calcium and, manganese, do hot lose appreciably 
will be: possible to determine the two: fundamental their sulphur trioxide either in absence or in presence of 
constants of, any optically active compound by two superheated steam cm fusion with the paratungstate. For, 
methods of equal exactness. Further, the agreement of example, 0*2 grm. of sodium sulphate on fusion with the 
the two paira of figurea will serve as a check, not merely paratungstate did hot lose ip height at all. The same 
On tbeaccuracy of the readings {in itself a very, important amount of manganous sulphate when fused with the same ' 
advantage), but also on the strict validity of the dispersion fiux lost only 0*0010 grm. of sulphur trioxide. Calcium 
formula ih the,case of. each individual substance. ■ ‘ , sulphate on similar, treatment lost only o i ooo2 grm., and 

V It is a pleasure, in conclusion, to acknowledge the further heating did not occasion further loss.;, The ex* 
valuable help that has been received ih connection with pianation is that the . basic sodiuinr oxide of the'sodium . 
this work from the Dixtm Fund of the University of paratungstate combines with volatile sulphur trioxide of 
London* . ". > % , t the sulphates to form .the non-volatile sodium sulphate. 

^ ^ , . ,, i eaea ssssis j^ss^sssxisssssss v i ' The presence of a considerable excess of the acidic tung- 

- J 1 J - ' sten trioxide apparently doesmot infinence the reaction, 

dptbrminatiw^f; ■.; \( 

:#A^E^V^SJyST^USAt^pNiN : ;sVLFHATESi' ■ v_ \«{ iV 

; By;;s/A.KyzxsrAN,^! v.d‘; . ^MSpi+sN^PAa^s'^'SX^Sa^s^bVMWO,.'::’ , 


would. be observed 1 at ’ wdye-lerigth^^'Vit^o) v ^ 
represented by two Values which differ from the mean by 
", only -^o^ot^an.errar df t:partm(2000/Thp M dispersipn-' 

"ofrone/Unii^h j'toeV 

| Srill; "mote''• aUebrU&.jV' :Tmee: * UnitS th this decimal; cor-'''' 
: ih rfcapo$d yritb aidffference of one unit in the fourth figure 
’o£tfee 4 c^ft 4 on ratios; the two values given 'for X* cor-'' 
respond ^ a difference from the mean Of ;r 

part in 10,000 in the actual readings. There can therefore 
be no dpubt whatever ai to the validity of the Simple 
dispersion^ formula to represent the; experimental - data for. 
* this pomptex Substance, ■. ■" . ; 

nf ; The figures 'for the. fi-rhethylghicoxide are ;;Jess 
concordant, in part'because the readings; are five times 
smaller ;, but they agree[ ( sufficiently Well to show that 
there Is ho large deviation fromthe simple dispersion law 4 
1 It will be sebn from, the illustrationa given above: that 
the development of the enclosed cadmium arc promises to 
inaugurate ,a H new era, ip the measurement of normal 
; rotary dhptrsion. With;the help of the new apparatus it 
will be: possible to determine the two: fundamental 
constants of, any optically active compound by two 
methods of equal exactness. Further, the agreement of 
the twd pairs of figures will serve as a check, not merely 
On tbeaccuracy of the readings {in itself a very .important 
advantage), but also on the strict validity of the dispersion 
formula ih the case of. each individual substance. 

- It is a pleasure, in conclusion, to acknowledge the 
valuable help that has been received ih connection with 
this work from the Dixtm Fund of the University of 
'Xohdon*- /., ’ 


V v '. ^ DPTEKMIKATIO^ .OF. - ■ ,. ' 

: yi ^8^STALLISAT|pN IN SULPHATES^ 

<i ; VV- v ’.;, ' 6y;;s/B* ■ KUEHttANi' ,['' \ v ; . ,. T. 

'Cbrt^ik substances, V.g M chloridesoir baritim and calcium, 
sulphates of sodium, potassium, barium, &c«, are /com¬ 
pletely dehydmted at moderately.high temperatures, leaving 
a . definite arid weighable compound, funder, such con* 
ditions, when L the Substances do riot lose anything but 
Water, at a defiaite temperature. tbe determination of water 
of crystallisation can be made with great ease. 

Certain other substances, like the minerals, talc, topaz, 
chondrodite, ataurolite, not lose all of the water of 
crystallisation by simple-ignition at moderate temperatures. 

. Tfie high heat of the blast-lamp is- in such cases applied 
for the complete removal of water. Tfiis latter step often 
/gives rise to complications when the material to be blasted 
. changes weight otherwise than by loss of water, e.g, t by 
loss of carbon dioxide, fiuorine, chlorine, or by accession 
of oxygen, as when a ferrous compound is ignited ip air*, 


^Sihee st^iumparatuhgBtate^dbeshutexpeythe^olatilp; 
sulphur trioxide fromfsulphates. It should be capable of 
serving a useful purpose as a flux in the' expulsion of/the 
water (^ crystallisation of sulphates ordinarily decom¬ 
posable by heat; and any sodmm tungptate containing 
less of this acidic oxide should be similarly serviceable. 
In the preliminary mvestigatipn of this application of the 
sodium tungstates a nearly neutral sodium tungstate was 
prepared, and a portion of the dry material waa weighed 
and placed in a platinum crucible, a weighed portion of a 
decomposable salphate^-viz.j crystalline copper Sulphate , 
(CuSOA-sHaO)—was. mixed well withthe tungstate, and the 
covered crucible heated with a very low flame bf a Bunsen 
burner waging under It. (In order to purify 1 tbs com-- 
mercial material, which ordinarily 1 contains sodium car* 
donate, it was fused ih a large platinum dish over the 
blast, and pure tungstic trioxide was added until carbon 



' : Determination of Water cf Crystallisation vn Sulphates. x Ch a^; 


aioxide ceased to bubble out). After driving off most of 
thewater f the crucible was heated to. low redness and the 
mixture fused* cooled, and weighed. The loss apparently 
corresponded exactly to the theoretical loss of water in 
CuSO^ttaQ- "The fusion was repeated several times and 
weighed over again,, hut no further loss In weight was 
;fbund* 1 So it. appears that while crystalline copper sulphate 
\losea>ome of its sulphur irioxide when heated by itself at 
the temperature Which is necessary forks complete dehy¬ 
dration, no toss of the ’ acidic oxide occurs in pi esence of 
sufficient amount of neutral sodium tungstate when the 
, mixture is/heated over a Bpnsen dame to dull red heat, 
Jt-is possible to keep the mixture in quiet fusion for fifteen 
twehty^ minutea without losing^ any.sulphur trioxide, 
v, Sddinmrtbngetiate thurseryes ejccellentljrto tetain;the a»l- 
-phmv triewdeata temper atjwaufficrehtlyhi^fo dehydrate 
"!tg£isfiipbftte:cbmplifel^ ‘ v 

> -; determine the water of crystallisation in sulphates by 

, Weighing the water evoIved r as well as hy loss on ignition, 
tbe^ollowing ptbcgdhre Was tried. / A ha$ glass; ignition 
lit imi about 15 inches lorig and %k inch in diameter, was 
rplaced apoh a smail furnace! each.end was fitted With a 
jriiBlwsichotjjarafen 
fsmi Wiped ,-carefuily jeahd oneendpfitwas 

Ckher epd was joined to a ; sulphuric acid weighing tube. 
The sulphuric acid tube wascdnnected to a calcium chloride 
drying tube to prevent/the entrance of any moisture into 
the weighing: tube from outside, and the calcium chloride 
tube was connected to an aspirator. The ignition tube 
was thoroughly dried by beating jt for at least forty ..five 
minutes, and passing a rapid current of dry air with the 
; ald ht the aspiratoi:. , The efficiency of the apparatus was 
evident from the fact that: when* after such drying, the 
sulphuric acid weijghipg tuhe was connected with the igni- 
; tion tube and a blank test made, by running the apparatus 
for onC boar, a gainof only o-oo03 grm; in the Weight of 
/jf>we»gbing; tube resulted, for which a correction was 
applied in thesubsequentwork* After having the Apparatus, 
thus in r«adiness, ex6ctly half a grm. of the sulphatewaa 
mixed Well With 5 grms. of sodium tungstate in a porcelain 
bPat, ighited apd weighed; previously; 1 The boat and its 
'.contents, weighed together, were introduced into the. 
ignition tope. The Ignition was started at first very gently 
by parsing a current of hot dry air over, the boat, at a.rate 
of ^bubbles a second, for a period of fifteen minutes; The 
temperature, was carefully and gradually increased until 
the mixtufe went into clear;fusion. . By waving a Bunsen 
flamearoynd the ignition tube and short delivery tubes: the 
CondensedI moisture was volatilised^;: After khh apparent 
. disappearance-of all moisture the remaining: tra ces of it j 
' were forced into the sulphuric acid weighing tubes Jay k- 
. morerapid current of dty.ait, while continuing the nearing 
; of the igpHion and delivery tubes for at Veast twenty 
^ mhatttes. After this period the beating was stopped,' while" 
Jt'ratdd current of dry ait was passed for about tehminutes. 

»The weighingtube yfoi disconnected,; stoppered with the 
; glass plugs used as steppers in the first weighing; brought ■ 

L as, nearly as possible to the original temperat ure (by Setting 
it&ride'fpr wipedarourid with a filter 

; pap«r f ?and.weighdd,V The gain in weight of. the weighing 
tube was recCrded^ /After} disconnecting; the weighing 
tdbe ttdfei tbsrdel^wy: tube Iftadihg into 

%W fpluggad <carefully to avoid any 
ta&eu:<?Ut Wbilexather bbtVcooled 
fe e desiccator ove*: sulphOriciacid^ and,weighed, and the 
* fossin .weight was recorded. * It was found: that if the 
v procedure wsscarried out with tbe utmost care, observing 
all the precautions, theloes in weight of the porcelain boat, j 
within experimental ■■ error, corresponded to the gain in 
; Weight of the. sulphuric' acid tube. and this corresponded 

- furions°^f the contents olF^b ^tt idi^not 

farther-joss hi weight, tbps proving, that:, 
conditions there is no loss of suJphnttrioxide, . 
^IJjp^dphuric acid weighing tube, used was a rid*utbk 


Uriube filled with glass beads, and the endg of ,the large 
tube were .sealed. The rubber connecters were air-tight 
so that the weighing tubes would not gain in weight dyer 
night. It is desirable that the sulphuric acid in the drying 
apparatus and in the weighing tube should have the same 
absorbing power; for this reason the sulphuric acid in the 
weighing tube was changed after eyery four determinations. 

” The determination of . the water, 6f . crystallisation in 
copper, sulphate and in other sulphates was carried out 
under the conditions cited above, with special precaution 
to avoid loss by decrepitation of thCfralt while : yielding its 
water. After mixing'the sulphate well with sodium tung¬ 
state,, another portion of the flux was put upon the surface 
of the mixture to form a trap, and thus avoid mechanical 
f loss* and. the mixture was heafed wi^ 
long rime at . a. temperature; pot " exceeding:; fro?.* >Ci. 
FolioWfrrg are .some of the;msults. ^^ided^itb various 

: v c; 

Tablb l'~*Deierminatiott of, Wat& ef, 

‘ r Various Sulphates. \ 

,, 1 *'* ' , f,\ Lo^ofth^ Gainof ■ «’ 1 /'' 

hl s r v ’ « '* : Dried porcelain sulphuric , r 

. Su inhale sodium boat acid Difference; 

'taken. tunjratate after weighing 

' taken. ignition. tube. >/ 

.* ■; Drnr. Grth.'" 1 Grm," Grm.'''/;' - 



Copper Sulphate, : 


CuSOi^sHaQ. 




0*2000 

• :4 ■' ' 

6*0707 0*0701 

, - 0*0066 

0*2000 ; ; 


0*0715 0*0712 

-0*0003 

Aluminium Sulphate, Alaj^O^.xSHaO. 


/ - Ala(SO 4 lfr^8H^0. 


* • ,i >r h( 

, y 

0*2000 

1 ; 

>*0897 - 0*0913 

+0*0016 

: 0*2000 

4 

0*0900 . 0 0894 / 

— 0*0006 

^ . / 0*2000 

4 

6*0907 00915 

+ 0000S 

.; ,0*2906' *■; 

■■4 

6*0923 > 0935 " ;* 

+ 0*6610 


f .Nickel Sdlp6it<. ; NiS04.6Hi0,„'. V 

■ .; NlB04.flK s Oi'’;;. , • -f;, ; ; ,;J, - ■ L -; '• 

o?'aoiio > ,3'■' oo8aa / 0^0831 ^ : 40:0009 

V * ?< : 0*2000 3 “ -0*0832;'.; d’ofisjjp .4 rio*oopx 

: 0*2000 i _ i -\ 0*0826-’ crofias;,40*000* 

* , Ctiiome.Alum, ‘ ’..*•* 

K^OiGrstSOd^H^.,;, V 

: /' ..0 2000 ''4; ..; !' r ;';p;d8oy./'/o^btdp''/ ^ -'O’oooy 

: V 1 * - 0*2000;, / / ,4 : r; ■ - 0^55 1 J ' 6*0755 ; ;: 0*0000 
, . 0^2000 / 1 'V 4- 1 V;/pf’pySiaV/*;. 6*0794', , ;+>0.*ooir4 i 

1 * Potassium Alum/ iJCaSO^..AlxfSO^].24H2O. ■« 1 ,, 

0*2000 ^ i ' T ‘ 0*0915 0*0923 ;4g*ooo8 

0*2000 ,/ 2 ./ 0*0911 . 0*0929 -fo*oo 18 

;,' t ; /;/o*2ooo- - - v’3 / ;„ofQ9ip . t 0^6915 +0 0615 

'/ 0*2000 3 0*0915 .' 0*0928 +0*0013 

^/Trdm the reiultl detaileicl In^the' abbve table it is evident 
that/there is no loss othertban water during the fusion; 
Even from aluminium and chromium sulphates which lose 
their acidic oxide oh simple ignition, no sulphur uioxide ia 
yolattiiseS in the presence of sodium tungstate. - The' 
Water of crystallisation of these'.sulphates may, therefore, 
he determined 1h ;a, repiarkably short time''and wfth great* 
accuracy with the hsie pf this flux, and the advantage to 
he derived is Obvious,and heeds no particular comment,/ 

7 In the casc of ant acidic sulphate the entire amount of 
the acidic oxide will be retained by the tungstate,' and the 
water of constitution as Well as the water of crystallisation 
will be evolved. r :i . V- 

* The extension of the use of this fiebe to ;the estimation of, 

water^ iu salts Othet ^han sulphates is, for/lack ojf time, 
left to some future date.^-AWm’eae gouma} of Sittfm*, 
xxxvi», p. 401. ‘; ^'*** "v; •/^ 
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.A CORRELATION 6# TflEELASTiC BEHAVIOUR 
'OiP, MEfAtS WITH CERTAIN OF .THEIR • - 
v PHYSICAL CONSTANTS.* ^ " 

- ;f / By JOHN TOHfiSTDN. 

/- .■ . (Concluded from p. ^3)^ ■ - T ‘, - 

According to Beilby. (loc. tit ,),the process of .deformation 
Is always accompanied by a partial transformation of die 
metal to aft « amorphous ** form (see 'Note *4), which acts 
as a cementing material for . the untransformed grains. 
According, to Faustand Tammann (ZeiL Pkys. Chem„, 
rpii.lxXv., ioSjyoa the other hand t the change of pro. 
perries an,deformation, is parallel to .the production of 
^smaller crys^dlltes, ^Whichever he the corrcct; interpret 
i indeed, these; views are mutuaily;exclasrye : ;{see; 
V^djr.Jpthfe fact "remans that /deform ation of a metalii; 
accompanied by changes inits properties^;; Ttase changes 

' itoii ..Lm nuniTJ atm iliARntil* if 


itUr e arear eunUkelyto.occur in; 
psa$jcfc& * l B*&M«iiS objeeilb**’ loses' Weight [when if Is 
-■i^^nh^redi;tfiat',’the:. brunt, ofanystrain, to which, a’ 

, ruyhf siShse &aris is subjected ; Is .home by a atnaH mimber 
of crystals at any one time. .When ihfcsecrystals give 
way. vdtherB take up the strain, and; so oav ^ In this way. 
relatively, very small total forces conld produce very cem- 
sidetablepressures locally, pressures sufficient to cause 
melting at those points. This process would belikethe 
method of tearmg a pack , of cards* which consiats ib, 
holding them hr snehaway that the force comes qn only 
one card at a timeu '7; 7 >.<’t *' 7" .7 -' 

: J This point of view accounts, plausibly lor other aspects; 
ofthubehavibttr of metate—fpr instance* the u hardening 7 
of metals and the increase of strength following upon 
deformation ;7 but before {proceeding to discuss this, . If 
Seems advisable to outline a mechanical picture of thej 
probable mode of action of unequal pressure upona metal. 

Ppymlrig 'lPkil; Mvg,?t 8 &i t £5!* ail., 3?},, t and al$o hi 
ChateHer (Zsit. Ptys. Cherny i#&, ix,, 33S): haye used 
this conception pf unequal pressure to account for re gel a- 
; tion—the consolidation of a mass of loose snow at o° into 
a block of solid ice. - The pressure, due to the superin¬ 
cumbent material, lowers the melting-point at the surface 
;pf Contact of adjacent grains by an amount At . The Water 
formed flows Out into the interstices of the snow grains. 
Where it; is at a pressure oflx atmosphere but at a tem¬ 
perature of —Af.andisin con tact with ice at o°; cqnse- 
quently it freezes ugahri ; This'Trocess continues until all 
tbein|erstices are filled up ; that is, until a solid block of 
iceiiformCd;^ . .7^/.- ‘"'i' 7 ',7 i 7-; r f *.7. 

> i^ cjonsideTatiorts analogous m every respect are applicable 

: SyStehrs of solid grain?, in contact with water Or an 
imheotJsaOtttfjbm/; In such cafces pressure" acting only pn 

*■ > jl "L'-laiJi' 2 ._.^ih^iiukA iionc 



cowywwd solidi Xe Chatejier accounts in ibis way. for 
the consolidation of natfirab bedabf rock-salt, gypsum, 
-calcium carbonate, &c.,arid he showed by direct expert 
meat that consolidation could he produced m ibis way, f 
-The behaviour of metals^ Under7the action of a dif¬ 
ferential compression we conceive tobeidentical with that 
pictured above for ice. Namely, that metal metis wherever 
7 the pressure reaches the appropriate value, flowsinto the 
interstices where, the pressure is smaller, and Solidifies 
again, with the formation 1 in general of very small crystals/ 
by reason of the exceedingly rripidrate of re-crystallisation. 
7 The effects f of unequal pressure are analogous to those 
Produced by - a shearing stress; or, perhaps, one should 
say rather that the effects Of a . shearing stress are those 


,' *From<be Jownal of the American Chemical Society, voU xxxiv,, 

N<v$, , -■ ; 7 , *'*: 7 7 - ■> : '/ 


produced by. what we have tirmed unequal., pressure.., 
Now, a longitudinal tensile stress can, always he reserved / 
mto a uniform dilatatjon and a shearing stress, just as a 
longitudinal compressive stress-can be regarded as com¬ 
posed of a nniform * compression ; and a shearing stress. 
Hehqe the^^conception of unequal pressure, and its effect 
on the, melting-point of a .crystalline substance, is equally 
applicable to ail permanent deformations, whether pro*' 
diiced by compression or by tension. ^ ^ 

When pictured in the. way outlined■ , m the above para¬ 
graphs, it is obvious that one might expect a parallelism 
between the ^ values and certain of the mechanical pro¬ 
perties » in all cases^ namely, in. which the property in : 


}statibnlbr a real/nMtiPg producedwhereyer theafress . 
jaches; the appropriate vahie.; In regard to the purely . 


festatlbn_ 

reaches t , f . . , ...... 

elastic p^ertiesrrhwere.^r^rc rrpr'e^b^^ 
vo pemanent change ip ^rmateria^-Tthe parallelism can 
hardly be ascribed to a melting; but it may very well be 
;anl-expresSi^#.thd r |Sci , that the elastic, propertres and the 
^ valueB a,calculated , in,thin paper are all functions of 
some one;detethdmne factor^;; ^Thts question is treated ' 
later). But even if this ls so, ’it in no wise detracts from 
the plausibility of the view that deformation is conditioned , 
by ari ,actual thelting;7fpr there is no apparent necessary 
connection between the modes of action of stresses which 
produce deformation and of those which do not. 

“ The possibility of accounting in this.way for the flow of 
solids was cotiMdered by Tsmmann (Ann. Phys-> 1962, 
{4I, vih, 198 ; M KrystaUlsieren und Scbmelxen,” Leipzig, , 
1903, p.173), but summarily rejected by him on what 
a ppear to the Writer to be insofficient grounds. In the 
first place he doubts the thermodynamic admissibility Of 
the derivation of the formpla for tbe lowering of equili- 
brium temperature by unequal pressure. In the. second 
place, in his , experjinental . work he was finable to detect 
any discontinuity in the rate of flow at 1 the pressure 
indicated by the formula as the melting pressure at that 
particular temperature. To reason from this lack of dis¬ 
continuity that’ the effect of unequal'Pressure upon the 
melting-point ip illusory mightbejustifiable if Tammann 
had been dealing with a single crystal; but dealing .as be ( 
was with a conglomerate of crystal®, flow began whenever 
the pressure on any one of them exceeded the meting 
pressure under the particular conditions, indeed; the 
behaviour of ice in this respect is precisely similar to that 
©f> the metals—a fact specifically noted.* by Tafiitfiann 
himself—the only difference being that the.{absolute 
values of the pressure are lower than for the. common 
metals. \7 - J - ‘ , - r - ‘ f 1 . 7’7 ;* 

; T am man n conclu de^ (foe. tit,) From the work on 
this velocity of flowof crystalline substances it follows that 
the flow is not conditioned f by a previous.xnelting, but that 
ito plpifieityy the reciprocal of the viscosity, is a property^ 
characteristic of ike substance * , In order . to account for 
the faetthat the Velocity of flow, arid hence the u plasticity,” , 
ppf Jcerincreases yery-cpnsiderably ^ with <tjre pres8ure, ; itT 
Imustbe assumedthat ;itsvisc(toitydiintnishes greatly" with, 
{pressure; This assumption may hold, for water al low 
femperatfires and low pressures is an exception to the 
general rule that thejmeosity of liquids is Increased by 
pressure (R* Cohen, 74 n». Phys., 189a, xlv., 665 ; Hauser, 
Ibid;, zgoi, v. t 597); to the Writer, nevertheless, ti seems 
less forced : to account fot the flow by the. did of the 
argument advanced in this paper, namely, that flow Is ihe 
result of a partial' melting* -On this basis, we can readily, 
see why increased pressure, which causes more ice to nrelt, 
and bence increases the- amount of-water present, should 
Increase the plasticity. - Moreover, so far as the writer has 
been able, to ascertain; this explanation conflicts with none 
of the recorded observations on the flow either of ice or of 
any other substance. Indeed, It receives direct confirma¬ 
tion from some recently published wOrk of Hess on the 
1 plasticity, pf Ice (A#»> Phys., 1911, xxxvi., 449); he 
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found* as Tammann previously had also observed, that at a standpoint adopted in this paper one might reason, that 
given temperature a considerable movement of the plunger such metals are strong because they are fine grained;, 
' takes place under a pressure much lower than that deduced hence*#, we wish to make a steel of high tensile strength, 
thermodynamically (on the assumption that the pressure we should endeavour 'to obtain a very fine grained struc- 
acts equally on hath the ice and the water produced by the tore,: producing thiB by whatever means , (addition of 
melting), and presents indisputable evidence that the ice foreign material, heat treatment, ormechanical treatment) 
in Aese circumstances had actually melted. may be found suitable for this purpose. 

The mode .of action outlined in this paper, besides It.was noted above that the deformation* of metals is 

accounting plausibly for the magnitude of some of the accompanied by the appearance, of an “ amorphous 1 ’ 
mechanical properties of metals, can also be adduced to phase, according to Beilby; by the production' of smaller 
explain observations on the structure of metal which has crystallites, according to Faust and Tammann, Neither 
"flowed,” or has been subjected to deformation of any author speaks definitely of the mode , in which, the change 
kindv The, process of “ flow,” or of deformation, of a takes place* nor do they, as far as one can judge, consider 
metalis always accompanied, as we have seen, by a it as a manifestation of real melting, with immediately 
:^tahges* among:Others by a” “hardening;" pf; subsequent re-solidification*, .When looked at in this yray 
the me<iaf;Kthis thrm, is used tot denote ah increased the divergence; between their points of view disappear^; 
..•■r^&anfcett# stress, and is ^ fn' chh sense unfortunately For, as 1$ ’well known,jbe size attained^% : $ Crystal 
chosen, for Faustsand>Wmmanh ; Pftys*, CJtemU } - depend^, ceteris patibus, bnits rate^of formation; so that 
lxxv;, . n8j have showh that in some cases the. Beilby, with presumably a r,eistiyeiy;.rapid tath pf : re^ 
^hardness,” as measured by the sclerometer, isnot affected crystallisation, obtalnetfriri\his flowed metal?crystals so 1 
by the ptocessdf M hardening. n ^aust and Tammann, by- small that the metal was apparently?"^amdrphohs^ 

'obsekv^'tfan**"thftspeeimensi were able ,to and Tammann, on the other hand, using a totally different 
•iffettimine ^Hfe^phehiaioi of about x pet cehf ihe pressure method i in which the rate of re-crystallisation was pre* 
produce:thefirst permanentdeforma- Sumably not so great,, obtained relatively larger crystal 
~ tfoh. of a numt»er "'of metals, and found that this lower pmticles/ . ^ 

elastic , limit is t^e same I6r pressure as for tension. :/A point worth mentioning in this corinection is this,; 
Furtherslow increase of pressure above the lower elastic that the appearance of the cut and polished surface of. a 
“ Iimif causes this limit to recede to higher pressures,, until rhetal is not necessarily an altogether fair criterion of the? 
finallyan upper plastic limit, the flow pressure, isreached. structure, of the massive metal. For, as Beilby has 
This, again, shows that increase of pressure;produces an demonstrated conclusively, the process of polishing (and 
increased rigidityof the metal, which ,is in accordance with obviously of cutting also) is the, result of now; while in 
the idea, firatemroicated .by Beilby, that the change in accordance with the viewpoint presented in, this paper, 
properties ofmettOil on hammerings railing, &c., is a flow is the result of a partial melting. Therefore, ft is a 
direct consequence of the. defotmatidn:which occurs during safe assertion that between the apparent structure of, the; 
theprpeess. / 11* 1 '? k 'y 1 * polished surface and the actual structure of the'massive 

Now, thesh’facts accord well with the argument, of the metal, therermust always he spme differences, which, may, 
present paper ; for, exactly as in the case of the con solid*- be so large that examination of the surface only would lead 
tionlof loose snow to a block of ice, as soon as the stress to, totally misleading conclusions with regard to the 
reaches an appropriate value (the lower eiastic IimU), structure of the massive metal, 

melting and .flow, into the Interstitial spaces take place, Kurriakov and JZhemshusbny (loc. cf£.) made parallel 
with immediately subaequentre-cry&tallisation; this process measurements of the electrical conductivity and ’ flow 
continues until this flow is no longer possible (the .upper pressure of series of binary alloys, and found that for given 
.elastic limit), whereupon increased stress produces rupture binary systems minimum conductivity and maaimum flow 
of the material. ; Now, the actual process of flow diminishes pressure occur at the same composition. This exemplifies 
the! volume of the spaces into which flow is possible; and the generalrule that , the conductivity of an, alloy is less 
to this extent 1 diminishes, the inequality of pressure acting than that of its component metals. Mqreover r the con* 
qn liquid and solid ; henceft requires progressively higher ductiyity of a metal generally decreases when the metal 
pressures absolutely (though at the' same temperature the undergoes deformation {#.#■;, drawing tb wire, hammering, 
same excess op pressure on the solid); to produce flow; in or rolling). Now, ifweinterpret these facts with the aid 
Other words, the rigidity,of the material Is increased. of the Idea that the specific conductivity of. a* given material 

t A phenomenon analogous), in every respect to that diminishes progressively, other things being equal, with the 
observcd by Faust . and Tammann has been Tecorded by sizeof the component particles—an idea which is sub- 
Bridgman (phy^Ksp.iZCjiiz. xxxiv;,T)in$omh very recent, stantiallycorrect for* powdered metals—we find them to be 
work pn the collapse; of thick WSUed cylinderg under high in complete harmony with the conclusion reached onpther : 
hydrostatic pmssurei Bridgman found, namely* that with grounds, namely, that the size of grain Of; alloys dr of 
every Buccessiye application of pressure,; yield ig ' not metal which has been? deformed is less than that pf the' 
resumed until the previoas pressure maximum has been pure annealed metals. \ v ; / / ; .'-i 

reachedor exceeded; thisbehaviouris justwhat'we should j ^ : ;. V"! u 

;^xp^t'if;flqw iscondiiidh^ by a^raemelring. \iu w- Summary a^d Con-ccusson^ ■ ' \ > 

; It is important to observe, in . parsing; that umforrri ^ In the foregoing pages we have discussed the tdea thaf 
, (hydrostatic) pressure is Without permanent effect oil the the “ flow,” or permanent distortion* of metals is con* 

: properties of meutls* : Thus, Faust add Tammann found ditioned by a real melting, not of the whole mass of metal 
that the elastic limit of meta| whicbhadbeen subjected to at anyone instant, but of successive groups of particles' 
high hydrostatic pressure tenons unchanged; while, as (namely, those on which the brunt of the strain moment 
regards the physical properties {density, ; it is tkrily falls); and have shown how. this idea serves to 
generally recognised-that ^ eff^t of, hyorbltatic correlate some properties of metals which at first sight 

' pressure, is a temporary change m, these properties, which, would appear to bear no relation to each other. It leads* 

; vanishes again whenever the pressure is rernoved. In all namely, to the fact that there is a parallelism between all 
.discu^iohsof the effect of pressure therefore it is essential, the elastic properties' of metals for which quantitative. 
that we distinguish, carefully between uniform and r non- measurements have been made and the pressure—assumed 
uniform compression, since their effects are so dissimilar . 1 to act oh the solid phase* hut not, Or not to the same extent, 
\ It is a well known fact that the resistance to flow off; oh the liquid phase—Which is .required to lower “ the? 
jmOectics fwhich are always fine grained) is always greater 1 melting-point to ordinary temperature. This pressure is *; 
of thrir components (see Note 15); further, that function of the melting-point, latent heat of meUing,.and' 
steel possessing the greatest tensile strength density at the melting-point of the metal; hence; if tbe&k- 
steels) are .verp fine grained. From the quantities are known for any substance* we can |«edict* 
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the relative order df raagnitude fif any of its properties 
whichitnply deformatiodof the material. .v 
the same mode of reasoning ;is equally valid for any 
Crystalline substance* and could be applied^to all salts (in¬ 
cluding silicates and other geologically important sub¬ 
stances) if the, necessary data were available* At the 
present time, values of the latent heat of melting are few 
and far between, so that no general discussion pf this 
part of the subject is practicable now. 

The equation discussed in this paper cannot be applied 
to glasses; for since they are merely supercooled liquids, 
t&e value of Q is zero and hence dT/ 4 P is infinite* But 
this is not so contradictory as at first sight it may seem; 
for glasses behave as liquids,of exceedingly high viscosity, 
provided, always that, comformably with thisbigh degree 
of viscosity, sufficient time be allowed for the motion to 
fake place. , ' ^ “ , , v <, */*';■* ■ 'i' t \ ; : •(>* \. :u \ 

, .incondlttsion, let us give a brief indication offi connec¬ 
tion between the relations discussed in tbis paper and the 
.conception, of “molecular vibration? frequency^ ja con- 
ception which has been vetyTruitfal in the - hands of 
Nernst and Lihdemann (see -Noth i6),Gruneisen. {Ber. 
Phy/. f&fSh" • ft b,eeir, 

, -hf apparently: 

, r tlrv^ea'^ ^InysiG^l •; ^ substance-—melting* point, 

spihtfip 4 eats^ coefficients of. thermal expansion and com- 
i pressibiitty, elecfrtcmi resistance—may be considered to he 
functions j of a characteristic quantity,; the molecular 
« Vibrafion fiequency n (seeNote X 7 & * 

Expressions containing this quantity have been derived 
by raeaps of which' tie actually observed variation with 
temperature of certain of tie above: properties can be 
reproduced with remarkable accuracy. Now the fiow 
pressure ^ at the temperature ris determined by a com¬ 
plicated expression, the value of which depends upon *> 
T t (the ordinary melting-point), X (the heat of melting at 
,, Tt J, V {the,specific volume at Ti), apd upon the variation 
pf L>nd v with pressure and temperature; that is, for 
any parttcu!ar sub 4 tance, ^ depends npon. the above 
constant quantities and^ upon the specific heats and > co¬ 
efficients of thermal expansion and of compressibility ; 
each of these quantities is some function of the “ vibration 
frequency/? consequently the flow pressure is also a 
function of this same characteristic parameter. 

In view of the state of our knowledge (at the best, very, 
approximate only at the present time) of the experimental 
data and of certain of the relations involved, it seems pre¬ 
mature to endeavour to deduce a definite mathematical, 
relation between them <p and the frequency, or even to 
/ determine the exact form of the function. The existence 
of such a relationship accounts simply for the parallelism 
between the calculated <p values (of Table I.) and the 
mechanical properties of metals brought together in' 
TabieJIr; for aU of these quantities are functions of the 
vibration frequency^a JPact ; which indicates that ail the 
* “ifcbjcffianioal properties- of >metaUf will be found to be 
psrIodic functions of tbeir Atomic weights^ . since the 
vibration frequency itself is doubtless such a periodic 

, 3 ‘ ^JrJ; *’ {, - <:■ i ■ ^ fV ,> r ^> 

: -v ’ V ' . ’ iVoteSv \ ■ 

, \i 4 '. Beilby here usesthe term ** amorphous " to denote 11 a 
heterogeneous assemblage of molecdlea^ y . 1 J 1 / 

J xs. This was demonstrated conclusively by Kurnakoy 
and Zhemzhuzhny [Zeit, Anorg. Chen i K , igo8,lx., i j zqog, 
Ixiv., 149), who present results—in part from the literature, 
in pari original—for a latge number of alloys (and, also for 
some pairs of organic substances) which demonstrate this; 
fact* It .has been further confirmed by Tammann, who 
recently INuchf, Qes. Wiss, Qoitinget, rgn, p, 1&1) 
described experiments with a few alloys, carried cut in 
' quite a different way, from which be draWs the condiisiona 
that/this increased strength is a direct consequence of the 
fact that the alloys are finer grained than their components 
but offers no explanation as to why a fine grained 


conglomerate should be stronger than one composed of 
coarser particles); further, that the increased strength of . 
metals Which have been Chilled is a direct consequence , of 
the decreased size of the grains produced by rapid cooling 
of the melt- 

16. This work has been published in a series of recent 
papers which have appeared in Sitz* Ah ad . Wiss. Berlin f 
Ann. Phys. Zeit. Eiektrochm*, and PhySrgeit* . 

17. For a discussion of the exact significance of this 
quantity* the reader may be referred* in addition to the 
papers cited above, to recent papers by Einstein in Ann, 

I Phys* . ^ .. 


pi ;-piioGSE^Ni|s ‘^soetEfi;^-; 
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•a .‘v-j.' OrMwry Mifeh a6,1914. 
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Nature of the Tubes in Marsupial Enamel md 
Bearing upon Enamel Detelopment” By J, H. 

'Summery, p ' \'r- % ■; ,</ C\ a * t j ' ’ /' • '-.V'-! 

** Oxidation of Thiosulphate by certain Bacteria in Tiers 
Culture By W, T* Locxrtx, '' < * , 

; In the course of investigations on the oxidation of 
tbio8ulpbate on bacterial sewage filter9, it was found that 
the oxidation was due largely to the presence of living 
organisms. Experiments were Undertaken with a view to 
the isolation of the organism or organisms capable of 

bringing about this oxidation^ 1 ' ' ' P, 1 < v 

Active solutions on plating out with gelatin (jG.B.B.) 
and agar (APP.B.) showed approximately too organisms 
per cc. Severaf of the more predominating types of 
organisms in pure.culture, isolated from, the above plates, 
were finable to bring about tbWoxidation of thiosulphate. 

Subsequently, it was observed that a bacteriological ' 
slide made of a loopful of an active solution showed pro- 
pcrrtionately a greater number of organisms per cc. than 
was indicated by thegClatm afid agar plates of the same 
solutions. Further, the microscopic appearance of these 
—consisting mainly of one particular type—was very, 
different from, that of the organisms previously sub- 
cultured^ : ^‘ .. *' *• , ^ 

All attempts to 1 grow the particular and characteristic 
organism on the nsual media, e.g,, nutrient, gelatin and . 
nutrient agar* failed. Ultimately it was found on piating 
an active solution on a solid gelatin medium, without 
bouillon, but containing ammonium sulphate and thio¬ 
sulphate, that a great number of minute* slow-growing*; 
Circular, non-liquefying, bluish white. colonies were 
obtained/' ‘ ‘ r ' " r ’ : 1 , 

Plates made with such a medium showed tha^ active 
solutions contained xpo toroqb tirnes mfit» organisms,per 
cc. than was shown bn gelatin and agar. i 1 ’ 

TCte organism isolated as above on inoculation into-a 
solution of thiosulphate, conutning ammonium sulphate 
and a, small quantity of free tartaric acid, was found 
capable of oxidising thiosulphate to sulphate in the course 
of two to three weeks’ incubation at ao° C. -; 

Further work is in progress’ relating to the morphplogy 
find classification of the organism whifih is apparently one 
hitherto unknbwn* /' . ■:, ; :t. 1 ' 1 ■*' . 

^Production of Anthocyanins' and Anikocyanidins 
By A. E. Everest. " v ' ' ^. 

The question of the production of Aiithocyan pigments 
from the yellow pigments of the flavone and flavonol class 
is discussed. '. - *; " 1 " ' 

Evidence is brought forward toshow that the Anthodyan 
pigments must be regarded as reduction products Of 
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V flavone or flayonol derivatives* and that they are readily 
produced-as glucosides from the glucosides of the yellow 
“cdmponnds wkhoht intermediate hydrolysis* , ; 

, - '.«« Variations in the: Growth of AditU Mammalian Tissue 
. in Autogenous and Homogeneous .Plasma.” By A. J. 

; ^ Waltoil ''.V' . /: 

ri (i) The Decomposition of Formates fiy B. coli com- 
ramiis ; (2) The Enzymes which are concerned in the 
Decompaction of Glucose and Mannitol by B. coli 
: communis.” E.. C* GKEif* / 

(1) The object of the investigation 'was to determine 

* how ah organism.which produced only a trace of gas from 
■ a fornate and 1 no gas from glucose when acting' on these 

* eeparately was able to produce, gas; abundantly from a 

'V'. r * 1 '*, .■ \^ 1 , K> ; ' 

- Ah artidcially' selected strain piB. coli communis which 
r; hdw ptodaced po gas fromgl ucose was made to act upon 
- a ihixtnre :oX calcium. formate, and' gl ucoseu , The CO* 
dived wasimeUsijred^ .this.the CIO* equivalent to 

/?tho acidaptoddced fromj~ the sugar Was deducted; The 
| difference represents CO a from formate, but must he 


The results obtained indicate that the addition of glu 
cose increased tbedecamppsition of formate aV, least 
twenty-fold. r C' ... - j V,, : r '' , 

The explanation of the bases where C0 2 : is fipt : pro- 

* duced (fortpate alone, glucose alone) is that decomposition 
is inhibited readily by excess of acid or Of alkali. But 
with the roixture the conditions ate ideal for maintaining 
neutrality *;;Tbe acid produced from the sugar neutralises 

, the alkafi produced from the formate. The reactions are 
thus mutually helpful, and, moreover, either regulates the 
velocity of the other, ■ *, " ■ 

* The! application of the results is suggested in the use of- 
formates in certain cases in the place of alkali for main¬ 
taining the neutrality of media. ' The method described^ 
would be of value also (i) As a surer test of the capability 
tffan organism to decompose formates^ (2) As a criterion 
■' whether a sti am apparently producing no gas from glucose. 

- may have been Tecfently derived from a gas-producing 
■ strain.; "■i.’f' .•/ i - 

, i 7 (a) The work "aims ; at-determining the number of 
separate enayrriee concerned in ;the decomposition of 
; glucose and mannitol by B* coli comptUnis , 5 ’ ‘! 

The method consists of a comparison pr the ratios in 
which" the various products are formed by the normal 
Olfganism with the ratios in which they are formed by 
'artificially,derived Strains. V * y‘:~y y - v 
r' According as the ratio® are constant ot vary H may be 
deduced that the products * arise by the same or different 
[.“en'iytaee, ■ y s :_ /■ r : vjp*! /'v-V'''*'V ' ^, 

v*v. The roam products are lactic acid» alcoholic acet ic acid, 
-and formic acid Or its cleavage products (CQ* f H 2 )^ " 
v ; The pnly ratio found for both" glucose ;and mapnitbl 

* whichpTOvedcpnstant on selection was— ’V.v^ / 

3 C r ' rt- & '/Albohof 4 ^^ric 5 acid 4 V y ’ 

V * ' 

t y'^iaa tfcis/it 1* and acetic acid 

* ;^e;derived from. a.;mommcin parent sabstancer probably 

? ||^dehyde i an^enfeynm 

Tjlis parent substance {interrti^ate suhstance -B) is 


with formic acid from 
..itself 


>othetical (intermediate substance f A) Which le itj 
an isomer of lactic acid. / ’ >; ■ : 1 9 y* 

The esserttial-differences ( hetweeti the proportions of the 
;ypspgtacu: ,; ariaihg from glucose as r cdmpared;to mannitol 
“hown>a bft eonditioned W tJah eatsa, hydrogen in 
. These'consideratiotts have been embodied in 
“ rdserit a homnjon basis the deeomposi- 
of 'glucose '.nnd ,tnanmitol^ 



Evidence has also been adduced indicating that the process - 
of artificial selection herein referred to has led to the 
production of an organism deficient in reductase. * 

“ Description of d Strain of Trypanosoma brucei from 
Zululand. Part i. Morphology. Part II, Susceptibility of 
Animals. Part III. Development in Glossina morsitans. 1 * By 
Surg.-GeheraL Sir D. Bruce, F.R.S., Major A. E* 
Hamerton, Captain D. P. Watson, and Lady Bruce. 

“ The Trypanosoma causing Disease in Man in Nyasa* 
land. Part III. Development in Glossina morsitanB.” By 1 
Surg.'General Sir D. Bruce, KR.S., Major A. E. 
Hamerton, Captain D. P. Watson; and Lady Bruce. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY, / 

Ordinary Meetings March ig, 1914. V > : , 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., Ptesid«ht,; ■ 

l y t , . ,. ■ “ in the-Chatt. 1 ^ .y 


(Concluded from pi 1S6), i '' v 
83. u The System Silver — Silver Sulphide,” By 
Creeeyn Coeoraye BissetiV - . - ‘ r y \ 

The above system has been investigated bbthby thermal 1 
and by microscopic 'methods. From the Results of the 
investigation it was concluded that :—(i) SiIver and 
silver sulphide are only partially; miscible in the liquid ’' 
state. All allays having ari average Composition between " 
approximately 17 and g 4 per cqnt of sulphide separite into 
two layers on being melted* and freeze At a constant tem- 
perature of go3 & .;' 1 ,, v'. 

Silver and silver sulphide form a eutectic'containing 
ipproximately gg per cent Of sulphide; Thfl;ffeeaing>point, 
jf the eutectic was found to be 804°; 1 ,, ■' 

Silver and silver sulphide probably form solid Splti- 
ifions to some extent* ,r 

84; «TM 'AetM */. Sulphur t>'»’ Jtmtoia*, \ Part II. ’ 
Aniline ." By Herbert Hbnry HocoeoN andALFREb" 
Gilbert Dix* \ ' ' y J 

Th& authors have studied f the action of ; sulphur' On . 
aniline in the presenceof its hydrochloride or hydrochloric ^ , 
acid. It is found that trithibanilfne Is produCedJn quanti- ; 
tative yield, and fhe previous discrepancies Of ^bther^authors 
are tb ; be explained by secondary actions between the 
trithioaniline, aniline, and sulphur* .Although the! free 
base itself could only be Otfthlned in' i resm^ ce^Rldn, " 
tht r ^lpf^uyhyd^chloiAM^ Cafid",heen pro-' 
pared, together.; 
dye-stuffs, obtamed by diaaprisirig tty* sulphate and cbm- :! 
bming' with .the usnaV w Were fouhd, to' be ■ 

exceptionally /fast: to; ordinary agents, and, particulariy so : 
to milling* ,. Iodine 1 had the same influence as hydrochloric : ; 
acid on the course of the reaction. On reduction the* 
tritbipaniHne gives a dithioaniline. but the poor yield has 
led to an investigation of the mechanism ofthe reduction* 
Anomalies noticed when trhhioaniline is condensed with 
w^nitrohenaaldehyde, and also when diazotised and 
coupled, With 8*naphthol,. seem to indicate that one of: 
jthdsulphur atoms is onlyiooseJycdmbined. * > . T ; - 

85/ Investigations<>n tie Dependence of Rotatory Power 
on' Cheniical Constitution. Part Vi. The Optical Rotatory - 
Powers, of MeihyUtot\.‘hutyU, Methylbenzyl, Methyl* 
phenyUthyl , ; and Methyl a -naphthylcarbinols.” By 

Robert Howson Pickard and Joseph Kenyon. (This 

paper corresponds In part with the preliminary note pub- 
dished m Proc.\ i§x% t xXvBi., 42). 

‘The preparation of the optically active forms of these 
carbinols was described., r 
i; Methy l -a- naph thykarbinol (mu p. 47 0 ), when super* ' 

booled at the temperature pf the laboratory,, exhibits 
anomalous rotatory dispersion*. > , , - '■ 

, 8ff; «$aUs which dm tarn fvip Solvents of Crystallisation ” ' , 
By James Ernest Marsh; ' - 



. v. For mu la for Cal cu la ting Mi 


•' the % ‘clel*r~ yellow crystals cruiWhle to. a/neatly colourless „ 
powder/ "* * Qn, warming, all passes into solution/ and on 
t cool»ng the salt KHgI 3 , HaO^MeaCC^ crystallises out. 
The ammonium salt Ntt 4 H g 1 3 , H a O, 2M e 2 C 0 3 crystallises 
well. The rubidium salt RbHgI 3 * 1 ^ 0 , 2 Me a CG3 is also 
^ystalhne, but nearly insoluble in the solvent. . A sodium 
silver iodide with water and methyl 'carbonate of crystal¬ 
lisation has also been obtained. ; “ ^ , 

; 87. u MenthylEsters of Chloroacetic T Menthoxy acetic, 
and - fytethy lalininoacetic Acids” By - Percy v . FaradXy , 
-FiufcKkAfcD' and Fred Barrow. /- ■“ , ‘ 

, These compounds haye been prepared by the authors in : 

connection with tbeirseatch for an optically active acid 
,r chloridewhich would be easily accessible and nOtliable to [ 
^tifjiemiSation. ’> /*, l w-i 7 V-W - 1 ^ ?j "FffA v„ V/v 
7 ■c.^'O^hg^tdi .the" greht stability oftfce m ; - /- 

^ mehthyl cldoroacetai«, tbenuthors t find the latter tobela< 

- very convenient opticailyactive compound frqm^^c^ "tb: J 
r,“.obtain derivatives hy !,inti^aCtioti bfv^ e ^^ogim^atb^sl; 

And other ' gtdiipsV • > Thus mbithyr 4 menthoxyacetat^; and 
meatbyjrmetl^laliniao^^ by the action - 

• /pTspdium.*^^ ' 


for Calculating Molecular Voltim at B&Ung$diptlf : -^\ r %§u 


-\ .;:;; \ >v V • ••..’•' ; .* 

$& ‘iThe Actionof Thionyl Chtaride an lactic Acid arid 

* m &thyl Lactate ^ By PEEcv Faraday Fkari^ no , and * 

, WiiEiAm Edward Gainer. , •' / / *‘ i i /’ ' 

\: The authors direct attention to^ihe apparent regularity 
l i in the. action, of thionyl 'chloride and' silver oxide on 
optically active hydroxy-compounds. Four possibilities 
present themselves :— i : ' : ' ,* f C ,VV " ' 

* ?'.?’■ * < SOCla* r ;‘7 '• W\ ' 

mi r i** 0 * ■ wsion, ^ 

-V. J ' Adcta'\ "AgaO'-', 

. ■; ■ IL w ; V. . 


/The transformations: of lactic acid are, therefore, similar 
to those of malic acid, and take place according,to scheme 
H; above, ' - ,, [ '7 ,' - f - r '- _ 

A number of intermediate compounds were encountered 
in the action of thionyl chloride on the lactic acid and its 
ester. Thus, from the feebly active d-lactic acid (dextro¬ 
rotatory salts and ester) employed there .were obtained ' 
chlorosulphlnyl-lactic chloride (very strong dextrorotation), \ 
chloropropionyl chloride (feeble dextrorotation), chloro- 
propionic acid, (Jaevorotatioh), ethyl chloropropiOnate 
(lasydtotation), chloropropionyl-lactic chloride r (dextrorota¬ 
tion), chlorppropionyl lactic acid (dextrorotation), ethyl 
chlorosulphinyl-lactate (very • Strong, dextrorotation), and 
ethyl thionyi-lactate (very strong dcxtrOrdtRtiwi)* v • : r 

. Sg> M Syh thesis' * diik Dmvfit&reji coniaiiting^ 

'Mobile; Nitr&r£*Qt$*l /Part -VI; r Substituted Alkyl- pud 
'^y}\fS>hdnfy^,UHiiij;jColmfr^§n : Relation fa Tjduiotdmsm* ^ 
By RAf HAED r $RANcisHcOiDEt^. 

; The authoraihavie ^tpdicd rtfce /Actmrr ot^rimary and 
secondary amines -on the 2 i '3 : 5 tririitroanisidine of 
- Reverdin, and have obtained a aeries of allryl-\an.d; aryl- 
phehylamiue /deriyhwvc^-'al^ oi which 1 result from '■ the - 
replacement df the a-hitro-group by ^th'e, amine residue. 

; Tertiary amines have ndaction. /The compound obtained 
by the action of aniline,^. : 5-dinitro-2-phenylaniinoacefo- 
J-anisidide, exists in. two differently coloured tautomeric 
feurns which are interconvertible, add to .which-the authors 

asaigtt'thejformulss. :t - .;r t ^'7 




O-CH, v-'- 

. ^ NO* * , NO, V 

8H-QG CH3, : 

* ... 

i.' ,: 0 ;GH 3 . 


o-ch 3 

0 :NH-C fi H 5 

^o° 

NH-CO‘0% 

HI, 


m: 'Sp'da- *' AfeO ' V * ' /' 

4 in. ' l,QH . . NainvetsioB. 

‘lV;l 1-0H i-* d qif-og. ) - . ./,./•/ 

Only six hydroxy-compounds have hitherto been investi¬ 
gated in their relation to this pair of reagents, and in 
every case an inversion is effected, the transformation 
, taking place according to scheme I. in the case of phenyl-, 
glycollic acid (mandelic acid), «>hydroxy-a : phenylpropiomc 
acid (atrolactmic acid), /3-hydroxy-/d-phenylpropionic acid, 

L and phenylmethyicarbinol, and according to scheme II, In 
A‘the\ouBe"of^malle' , icld and'a*hydroxy-/J-phenylpropionic 7 
„ acid, although for the latter compound the data are in- 
1; complete and somewhat obtecure.’ Hitherto no trans? 

lormatione acchrding to schemes III. and IV 7 have been 
"v'dhserved/-,- -•• '/, v ' r/\. /' - 

r" :The authors haye Completed ^he data* bearing on lactic 
: • acid, for which the following transformations are already 
knoWnfe '7 

’ 7 ;,,; f - 7 ,, ‘ ■ i- *, ■, ’■ 

" 1 -LaCtic Acid d-cfalorp(bromo)propionic acid 

, jtWvomuitorysalts Vpt*~ '*/* ^ j . ‘ \ - :/ ' -; 

7 . aod estem, tonueottly ,' g f , * '^1% ’ ^ 

kdownwssrcolwtfc;, % te w, • ' 'ito , ' ; ' V 
;? r 7 acid)/ 5 r . rt ■ ’ . ( r • ;/ ■ ■’ . c \ .7 

i'-v./.," ' 1 ' ' --•//' I-Lactic'acid “d-Lactic acid : ; J ■' 

/'y/ .? > ’ ,' 7 '- 7 .{Leevo,rotatory salts. tDextrorotatory saits , * 

7 '*•’// ' . 7 , -andeaten*) 7 * - andestfcra). - 

' By the action of tbioriylxhloride the authors have found 

A ihat-^,,V ;:' : V ■ '* v 

' 7 ,--^ 7 socis* 

, drLacUcacid — •—> f-chteropropiomc acid 

-7 dextrorotatory gaits 4 J * f '7'* ^ ' - * ’ ' * . 

^ "■ and esters). , •* 

• * ,. , 1 ' ’ SOC^e . * ' >' 1 ; ,' 

; : Ethyl d lsctate 4 —ethyU-cbloropropionate. 

^'(Dextrorotatory).' ' /, '/ ■ - '' 


*. 


' , * r 7 

' r : ^co*ch^ .. 4 

/. , : 7 

j / One of these modifications is ochrepus and th^ offaer ,, 
red, the latter being regarded as an inner salt (II.) and the 
iorrper as having the normal constitution (L). Both forms 
dissolve in alkali with a yellow colour; the authors give 
reasons for believing that in alkftiirie solution configuration 
III. exists, this form reverting at once/to 1 , whin precipi- 
fated by acids. J - , -7,/ ' ‘ ,.^ ‘ ' . * ';/?»■ 

go. r 4< A Formula % means of whick tke ; Molecular 
Volume at the Boiling-point may be Calculated*” By; 
Gervaxse Le Bas. . 

Ip; an /extended study of molecular volumes, it was 
found necessary to calculate .some of ihe values at the 
boiling-point, and the following formula has been found J 
suitable for this purpoae;:^* ; j; ^ v 7 a - 

^v_’ - jFlZV 

The only data necessary are the density at o° and the 
boiling-point. ' ' 

The value of c Is given in Table I., the datA being those : 
of Thorpe.. ■ ■ . , / - .. \;";/ 

It is found that by means of the above formula the " 
volumes of compounds of a similar order of complexity 
can he calculated to, within x per cent. *v ’ ,i’ 4 r 

EXQmple .—GeC 4 , d# rSSy fWmkler), b. p. 86-0^ 

* o'jyji ^ 6*46 X 0*229 ? 1*1053, 

■. * , i at : f '• ■ . ■ ■■ ’ 

'V708. MiW.ajaig-fe; hl.V: 124^ - 

Qbsetved, 0.I4‘8^ Si 32, /Gbf36*2], Sn^a-gi, Ti 135 *7) - 
The formula can be used indifferently for inorganic,and 
organic compounds, but the value of c m the latter varies 
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*. .•. . Compound. 

S2O5CI4 ‘ w *; ' 

, SOaCl-OH .. 
SOaCI* • • 
t As 01 3 r ■ *. ■ 

AsF? . i* .* 

VOCl 3 -- 

FOBrCl* ’ • • 

;PSCV-- " 

POCI3 . . h 
; TiCi 4 ;; 

S1C4 ,, 

* . 


Table I stable of Values (Inorganic Compounds)* 


B-P- 

* 39*6 

* 55'3 

70*0 

X30'2 

60*4 

127:2 

137*6 

125*1 

107-2 

1364 

57 f f 

22*6 


2*858 46 , 

V 7.8474 * 
170814 
2*20500 
2*6659 
1*86534 
2*12065 
,1*66820 
171163 
1*76041 
1*52408 
1*49030 


dfe. p. 
x*6o6io 
1*54874 
, 1*56025 . 
i*gx&X3 

2*4497 

1*63073 

1*83844 

1*45599 

1*50967 

1*52223 

1*40294 

1*43958 


Mean value- 


c, 

0*460 

0*420 

0*462 

0*447 

0*490 

0*452 

0*458 

0*455 

0*474 

0*460 

0*500 

9*473 

0*463 


M.V. calc. 

* 35‘5 
75*5 
86*3 

95 'f 
53*8 
106*5 
107*5 
, ri6*3 

roi*o 
124-5 
120*2 
64*0 


M.V.obs. 

, *35*5 
- - 75*95 
86-3 , 

94*37 

53-% 

, 1067 
107*4 . 

216:2 
101*4 
I 24’5 
120*8 
, ' ®3'9 , 


Per cent error. ; 
/±6 ; *o 

+0 *7 

± 0*0 

+076 

-o *44 

+6:3^ 

4.0*2 

4-0*2, 

r °'4 . 

±0*0 , 

■’ r°'s.... 

... j, 


^Table I L—CycHc Campounds, 


vV; I ;V; ’*■ __ 5 1 : 

**' ** ‘\ 

: (phehamhrene). ;• JVv*. 


J " 1 ' J .fr£,,’i* * V 1 



v k ; v 

><<• . 



! -■ j ■ 


1 0% / 

Sr P . 

o^or mi p,' 

T»B. p. 

c. 

M.V.calc. 

M.y;bbs; 

6*0° f 

8o° 

. 0*8940 

0*8133 

r 0-470 

957 ' 

96*0 

o;o v . 

84 

. 1*0884 

; 0-9874 

0*434 

85-5 

85*0 

v, 79 t«>>> 

217 

^ 0 * 9777 * ■« 

0*8674 

0-456 

H 73 

147-2 

/ .0*0 

200 

v* 43:94m 

0*7809 - 

0-487 

■ 170-0 

172^2 

200*5 • 7'; 

349 ? 

“ 2*0630 

0*9073 

,0*440 j 

197-8 

195-2 

0*0 

«5 

„ 2*003^ 

0*8826 - 

0*462 

8g -j 

89*3 

0*0/- ‘-.7 

234; 

1 *1081. 

O v 92 II 

0*439 

242*2 

240*0 

’ 

' ,' V' 

Mean value 

S 1 mi t I 

, . 0*466 


<'7.' ; J ‘ 


_ ttrroio * 

■r-0‘03 

4 * 6*15 , 

,±o*o 

-07 

4***3 
±00 
4-0*8 ' 


somewhat, a# the compounds vary greatly in complexity 
and the chains lengthen. 4 - : ' 1. 

-J Tbe valne of c forbrganic cyclic compounds without 
side-chains is similar to the above. (See Table II,). 

The. results of calculation show very lair agreement 
• with observation,, and thus giving a fairlytrust worthy 
method for the calculation pf unknown Valued ,,, '' 

Rxtpnple^Hvdnndine, peHm^ds 0*957; b. p* 176°, 
^*46, M.V. 144*0. 2«V/i * (4 x 9 + 10)37.**46 x 37%*, 
170*2; A'— zG-ziartim. Contraction; for t six-membered 
ting 4 r l five*oiemberedring- -rxs -irs * 4-26-5. 

Acenaphtkehe, CiaHs.-^The value ofc forphenanthrene 
is 0*440. ; For acenaphthene, d 102 1-030, m. p, 103°, b. p. 

, 077°. Vm t66-6 r 2 *V« 2 O 7 *V a **\t 40 - 6 - Contract 
tion for. 2 six-membered rings 4 r, five-membered 
'.doin'- *r4**5- >*, : V: " *" , \; , 1 > 

The only difficulty is met with inopen-ebain organic 1 
, impounds* , For compounds like ■ chloroform, carbon * 
tetrachloride, and, ,trichloromethahe, the value of c men¬ 
tioned above {o*46o) ihay suffice. : \7 

c* fo general, increases 1 by 0:024 for every addition of 
CHainopen*chalncompounds,tbua ; " 7 ■'*■ ‘; v 

', CsHu o'^e, CaHi4 o*50Q, C 7 Hxe 6*532i CgHt8 0'354*; 

" / ,, ■;; ’ ' its 6*024, ‘ - 1 . o*p32 . ,'t>*3a; (; ' w , - ^! : * ; 

,' l? < - When considering an unknown Vaiue for a certain com 
\ pound, it is usually possible to,,-find an analogous com- 
; pound Jr6m ;whrch^c rh^y. 4 je osculated," for example, 

; cymene r CjoH^k for the terpenes (menthane), CjaHtg, 
medsyl isuccinate £6rr methyl maleate or fumarate, pro- 
, piOnitrae for ethyl wuhv&nitne, and ethyl nitroethane for 
, ethylmHri^ .. t V „ v \: ; - 1 ;;'\■ 

; 9ii ^ A Sfudy of this; Constitution of Nitrogen and 
Phosphorus Oxides and Some of theih Derivatives by 
'ymeanspf&olecular Volumes* \ ByGERVAiSE Lr Bab. , 

„ A study has been made-of the above’compounds by 
means or ;a new theory of molecular volumes, based on 
; ;the' original one of Kopp, or at least from .Jhie point Of 
" view. It recognises an additive; principle, .which is : 

fiH/lWn W nan nf 'a svdtam r>l o L *1 


tit*' 1 -*. 


a consequence, the constitutions of some of the above 
compounds are considered to he different from those ., 
usually accepted. 1 *■*' .■ ’ /'■ 

MlSCEkUNEOUS. y *' 

. Method of Determining Qlaclnumi—Andre Kling 
and E. Gblin,—To determine glucihum mixed with oxides 
of aluminium and iron the hydroxides are first precipitated 
With ammonium chloride and ammonia,, treated with nitric 
acid, and cautiously calcined. ‘ The residue is converted 
into acetates by means of pure acetic acid, and the mixed 
acetates are suborned in a rarefied atmosphere containing 
acetic acid vapourB. ; The basic acetate of glucinum ia 
totally volatilised and is deposited ori the cold parts ot the 1 
glass tube in which the operation m carfiedwhde^thft v 
basic acetates of aluminium and iron remain bchind.-r 
Bull, de la Soc. Gktm .> de France, No» 3, i9i4« , t ;*. 

Royal Inhtithtfon.—:A General Meeting of . the- 
Members of the-Royal Institution was held on the 6th 
inst., The, Duke of Northumberland, President, in the 
Chair* Miss A;, R*, Atkinson, Lady Esmonde, Mrs. 
H. J. F. Simson, and Mr. F. W. Goodenough were 
elected Members.. The Chairman announced that the 
septennial award under the Acton Endowment, had this 
year been made to Prof. C. $. Sherrington, Wayneflete 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Oxford, for 
hts: Important work entitled The Integrative Action of 
the Nervous System,” being a synopsis of his elaborate 
paper published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society on Experiments in Examination of ' the 
Peripheral Distribution of the Fibres of the posterior. 
Roots of some Spinal Nerves. Previous Actonian Awards 
have ; been made to Sir George Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Clerkei Sir; William and Lady Huggins, and Mdme, 
Curie, for achievements in rite field of physical science. 
ProL Sherrington is the first investigator in Experimental 
Biology to receive this distinction for the third of a 
> century.- : \ t 'J ■ r /- ; ■ . -£ * - / '*' r ’. 

MEETINGS- FOR THE WEEK. 

• Wkdn«spay, 15th.— M^oscopjml^B^^^ie 1 mm Pj^ts, of Wheat, 
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THE GENERAL BEHAVIOUR OF OPTICALLY 
ACTIVE COMPOUNDS AS REGARDS THE . 
DEPENDENCE OF ROTATION ON 
TEMPERATURE, DILUTION, , NATURE ; 0 F 
SOLVENT, AND.WAVE-LENGTH OF LIGHT.* 

' i\y. By t.-’Ak FA^BRsok/^vScV^ < 

f ‘ years ago the general opinion In' tegkrd 

: the influence of temperature on the rotation ofan 
optically active substance probably waSlhai :.the rotation, 

' as in the case of a substance like ethyl tartrate, tended 
towardsAconstant v ahje atiligher temperatares,that the 
temperhtiwe ^atl^ bechtne asymptotic to the axis: 

/ofvte^p^tore'.'! 'bowever/it >'iyas' shown -by [ 

"• rFrahilahi and wB arfoh (TranskChefni 1896, bdx M 
1587) in thecase Ofethyl dibenzoyl tartrate that a rain imam 
. rotation could exist, and some years later Winther {Zeit: 
Pf$i; Ckm, t iQOfy du*, fyfyi In an investigation con- 
nected ^th rotation-dispersion, fitted a parabolic expres¬ 
sion, to a nuraber of temperature-rotation curves and made 
the assumption that since the parabola has a maximum, 
therefore the rotation of these substances should also pass 
■ through ft maximum value. Somewhat later still the 
present writer, showed that this maximum actually exists 
[Trans. Cftem . Soc., 1908, xciii., £843}, ahhpngh at a dif¬ 
ferent ternperature from that deduced by Winther, and 
showed also that the;maximum,Instead of occurring at a 
constant temperature in a series of homologous com¬ 
pounds, dr on dilution of an active substance with an in* 
different solvent, moves gradually through a range of 
temperature. Thus, in nitrobenzene, for instance, the 
maximum, rotation of ethyl tartrate, which occurs at a 
; temperature of about 173°, moves rapidly towards a lower 
value as the solution becomes more dilute, the rotation, at 
'the same time, becoming gradually greater. It thus 
becomes immediately clear* why the rotation of a dilute 
notation of ethyl tartrate in nitrobenzene diminishes with 
rise Of temperature, whilst the rotation of the ester itself 
and of its more concentrated solutions in nitrobenzene 
increases on heating; in the former,case the ordinary 
temperature is on one side of the maximum, whilst in the 
latter case it ?® On.the other! The temperature coefficient? 
of all solutions of ethyl tartrate in nitrobenzene are lesa 
than that far the pure ester; nitrobenzene at the ordinary 
temperature has a powerful elevating effect on the rotation 
of this particular stative; compound: A number of other 
substances, however, of .which , acetylene tetrabromide 
may be, taken as. the best example, have an opposite 
/effect.^.. These substances have a considerable power .to 
detrriesi ftienriation of the ester, and in ‘agreement With 
this it is found that the temperature coefficient of all 
solutions made up of ethyl tartrate and that solvent have 
temperature coeffi dent? which are greater than that of the 
pure eatery It may therefore be inferred that in these 
bases the maxi mum rotation would still persist but would 
move towards a still higher temperature; Which ta this 
particular; case has not yet been actually observed. (Such 
evidence 1 as exists in regard to this question will be found 
m a paper in the Trans, Chem, Soc, for 1913, cfii.. 145, 
especially* perhaps, p. 171). 

Further, ithas been found that other solvents produce 
effects of a closely similar kind in such a way that if, for 
instance, a solution Tn water and one in nitrobenzene have 

v Contribution to a General Discussion on ^Optical Rotatory 
Power,’* held before the Faraday Society, March 27, 1914. 


one and the same notation at some given iemperature, 
then the temperature-rotation carves of the two solutions 
Will be Closely similar, although the concentrations may be 
entirely different. Thus the curve for a number of dif¬ 
ferent solvents at various .concentrations blehd into a 
diagram remarkably like that for one .single solvent a i a 
number of concentrations, and it would seem fas if we 
might almost eliminate from consideration the nature of 
the inactive-solvent and the concentration, since the. course 
of the temperature-rotation curve is apparently defined Jby 
the rotation at any given temperature (see Fig. 3, Trans, 
Ch 4 in, Soc.y 1908, xcifi., £846). - .When the influence of a, 
particular solvent appears to be exbausted—that is/ when 
its maximum influence has been reached in a dilute 

dpdrinihy^pthqroririmore powerM;^ 
tene, 5, has /approximately the same effect , as nitro- ' 
benzene, so that thp n-wtjbhkphthjitehc at, £***5 
uppers to, pick up the iiffiaenceef the nitrobenzene :at 
ihatpofotai^cafryvitiariber. ■ J'y'y^y K*-' V : v 
!: Another matter of intUresfrin connection - with the rela-. 
tion between temperature and iotationisthe following. It 
has besen found, that qertain snbstances, such as ethyl 
tartrate^ show $ maximum rotation* whereas some 
derivatives of that ; compound/ for mstariceetbyl ditri- 
chloroacetyltartrate, show bn ihe contrary a temperature^ 
pf, minimum rotation, and a recOnciliation of this exactly/ 
^opposite behaviour mast obviously present some difficulty. 
Possibly,however, tie reconciliation may be effected in, 
this way.. It is known that the substitution of an alkyL 
radicle r 8uch as n-propyl, iro-butyl, Ac;, for ethyl, in. ethyl , 
tartrate,: moves the maximum rotation towards a lower 
temperature, whilst at the same time the actual value of 
the rotation is increased (Trans, Chem. Soc,, 1913, ciii M 
148), and it seems reasonable to suppose that the very 
much greater change involved in the replacement of the 
hydroxylic hydrogen by the tricbloroacetyl group should 
produce a correspondingly greater shifting of the tempera- ■ 
tore of maximum rotation^ The maximum may, in fact, 
be shifted put of the region of ordinary temperatures i 
altogether and the portion of the curve for the ditri- 
chloracetyl derivative may correspond with some part of 
the graph for ethyl tartrate, a part with which we are Utt-„ 
acquainted, only because we are riot able at present to 
investigate the problem over a sufficient, range of tem¬ 
perature. An examination of some of the data which have, 
been obtained , by various observers in the investigation of 
certain active substances over a fairly wide range of tem- 
perature strongly supports this view, for It is found that 
not only do maxima and minima exist in different curves, 
but that in the same curve, not infrequently a maximum 
or a minimum together with a point of inflection may be 
observable. . . , . : t 

No investigation has yet been carried .out oyer a’ 
sufficient range of temperature to reveal both a maximum , 
and a minimum. (This question has been fairly fully dis^ 
cussed elsewhere—- Trans, Chm, Soc, t 1913, ciii., 151). 

The temperature-rotation curvet erf an active compound 
i? thus probably periodic, that is, may show several maxima 
mid/mmima/ and It seems probahle that. the tnftuerice of 
a solvent is simply to shift the complete curve of the 
homogeneous substance fn one direction or another, but, 
of course, probably yith 'minor alterations. Thus for 
ethyl tartrate, the influence of nitrobenzene seems to be. 
to shift the whole curve simultaneously towards a lower 
temperature and a higher rotation. j , - 

Rotation, Dispersion ,—Another very interesting question 
relates to the position of the maximum rotation for dif- 
; ferent colours of light,. This is a subject which has been 
thoroughly investigated in Only very few cases, but it 
would appear from the results which have been obtained; 
- that the maximum does not necessarily occar at the same 
temperature for.different colours of light. Only two sub¬ 
stances have been examined, ethyl/tartrate and n-propyl 
tartrate, and in both die .maximum rotation moves towards 
a higher temperature as the wave-length of the light 
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becomes less {Trans. Chm . Soc 1913, citi., 163, 166)* 
The temperature-rotation curve for violet light, is thus 
apparently retarded oh the temperature-rotation curve for 
yellow or for red light. 

This is chiefly important in connection with, what is called 
rotation dispersion. It id well known, of course, that the 
rotation of an active substance, usually depends on the 
wave-length of the light used, and it is often stated that 
. the rotation for violet light is greater than that for red. 
If, on the diagram showing the, temperature-rotation 
curves, for different colours of light in the -case of ethyl 
tartrate, a vertical line he drawn through the temperature 
x6o?, it willcut. the temperature-rotation carves (Trans. 
Ckcm. Soc., 1913, ctii., p. 165, Fig. 7} in the order violet, 
blue, green, fellow, rfea, and if these valuesi. be’ plotted, 

- on a "new diagram relative to wave-length a graph will be 
obtained which is always, so far as the writer is aware, 
a curved line. If the line he drawn, however, at a tem¬ 
perature of say, 8o*, it Would cut the temperature-rotation 
curves ihthe order, blue, green, violet* yellow, red, and 
, on plotting these values of rotation against wave-length 
^dispersion graph would be obtained rising from red to 
a maritaumaL blue and descending again to violet. - Such 
a curve is generally said, without any proper reason, to be 
abnormal; At some wave-length intermediate between 
the extremes there is a rotation maximum. If now aline 
be drawn through the temperature 7-40° the sequent®-of; 
the rotation values will he the sa me as at first, but the 
violet light gives the lowest rotation, a negative; rotation 
being regarded as less than a positive rotation. This is, 
however, a purely accidental circumstanceand is solely due 
to the fact that the temperature-rotation curves for ethyl 
tartrate happen to pass through the point of inactivity 
in the neighbourhood we are considering, otherwise the 
values for violet would be numerically less than for red. 
It Is quite essential that in discussing rotation-dispersion 
some method must be devised which, shall eliminate the 
sign of the rotation, and it would seem desirable to 
designate the dispersion on one sign of the region of 
intersection of these curves as positive and that on the 
other as negative.; , 

The rotation-dispersion is often defined as the ratio of 
the rotations for various colours of light to the rotation 
for one given colour of light, such as red or yellow, but it 
has been carefully pointed out by Wihther (Zeit. Phys, 
€h*m. f 1902, xli., 205) that this is a very unsatisfactory 
procedure, giving most misleading values for rotation- 
aispersion as in the case of methyl tartrate. . This point has 
been overlooked quite recently by Armstrong and Walker 
and by Pope and Winmilh The latter authors have measured 
the rotation, fw three different Jinea of, the spectrum, pf 
derivatives of tetahydroquinaldine, and in regard to the 
.-nitrobenzoyl derivative state that this substance exhibits 
quite, abnormal rotation constants (Trans. Chm. Soc., 
1912, ci., 231*^ whilst wHk regard to the a-nitrotoluene- 
4-sulphonyl"derivative;they say (loc^citi^ 2316),-•‘The 
considerable, variation of rotatory dispersion of the latter 
SubBtanci with the solvent used is noteworthy .” '- 
1, Armstrong and Walker (Pros. Hoy. Soc. f .1913, A* 
Ixjosym., 391} comment on what they texm the abnormal 
dispersive power of these substances, and remark, ‘^It. is 
obvious that a special, explanation is required to account 
for, the peculiar behaviour of the two compounds men¬ 
tioned.” The rotatory, dispersive power of these sub* 
stances is, however, not more abnormal than is that of; 
any of the other compounds examined by Pope and 
Wimnitl. The explanation, in the first case at least, is. in 
fact purely arithmetical, the cause of any anomaly that 
exists being identical with that discussed by Wihther in 
the case of methyl tartrate, already referred toj namely, 
that in certain of the solvents used, the rotation of the 
active compound passes through the point , of inactivity; 
and that by applying an arithmetical process ' by a purely 
rule-of-thumb method to numbers sometimes negative and 
sometimes positive; one is bound to obtain quotients also; 
sometimes positive and sometimes negative, but this 


[ merely indicates that the abnormality ought to be laid at 
i the door of the substance examined, 
f The second of these two, cases is, however, 6f , con¬ 
siderable interest and will be referred to further on because 
it raises an interesting question in connection with normal 
rotation-dispersion, but before dealing with if we may 
revert for a moment to the case of ethyl tartrate in regard 
to abnormal rotation-dispersion. We have seeh that at a 
temperature of about 8o° the dispersion-rotation curve 
6hows a maximum in the neighbourhood of the blue light, 
but that if the temperature be xfio 0 there is ho such 
maximum for these particular colours and that the same is 
the case if the temperature be about - 40. To say, how¬ 
ever, as is often done, that the rotation-dispersion at the 
high and low temperatures is normal whereas at the, inter¬ 
mediate temperature it is abnormal seems very arbitrary. 
It must be clear that if both the other two curves were 
extrapolated so as to include the/ former case, light of 
wave-length considerably less than violet, a maximum 
would be very likely to appear in the curve, whilst* at the 
low temperature of —40, if the rotation-dispersion curve 
were extrapolated, a maximum would occur, with equal 
probability, for light of greater wave length than' red. 
The term abnormal, if it is to be used at all, should be 
applied; not merely to the temperature-rotation curve-at 
one temperature, but to the temperature-rotation curves 
fpr all temperatures, in fact, to the sUbstahce itfeelf. The 
reason for abnormal TOtat*on : dispersion in the light’ of 
what has already been said as regards the: maximum in 
temperature-rotation curves seems simple. The whole 
curve for yiolet light is retarded on that for blueV that for 
blue is retarded on that for green, and so on, the result 
being that the maximum passes to a higher temperature as 
the wave-length of the light decreases; Iii the same Way, 
since the whole curve is displaced, and since,, as appears 
to be the case, the sweep of these curves is the same also, 
they intersect one another at different points, not all at 
one point, and this gives rise to the phenomenon of 
anomalous rotation-dispersion. 

It may be remarked'in this connection that attention 
.has often been drawn to the fact that abnormal rotation: 
dispersion occurs in substances the rotation of which alters 
rapidly with temperature-change; The Reason for this 
seems clear from what has just been said. It 7 is at a" 
distance from a maximum^rotrghly speaking;; midway 
between a maximum and: a mmiraum-~tbat rotation 
changes most rapidly with alteration bf . teroperature, and 
ft is just in this region that; the temperature-rotation 
curves intersect and give,:tfee to abnormal fotetibn^ 
dispersion. C s ; V' <'; 

\The qUestibn Upw arises, what is normal “rotation* 
dispersion ? of, to; put it otherwise, do any substances 
exist which differin their behaviour from ethyl tartrate ? 
This is ja question Which cannot be settled at the present 
time, since; although a considerable amount of material 
has been collected, it scarcely touches the main question 
because the all-important matter of temperature-change 
has been Jeft out of account; 'Nevertheless, very many 
statements, may be found in the literature to the effect 
that this substance or that has normal rotation-dispersion, 
and.the idea seems generally to be that if the dispersion 
coefficient varies comparatively little, perhaps when the 
compound is mixed with a solvent or when its temperature 
is altered slightly, then the rotation-dispersion is to be 
considered as normal. An example in which the 
temperatnre^chahge was very considerable is afforded by 
the dispersion data obtained by Pickard and Kenyon 
(Trans* Ckcm. Soc*, 1913, cm., 1933). But it is, never¬ 
theless, difficult to decide whether these substances really 
have normal rotation-dispersion or not. The matter may 
be considered in this way. It will probably be. granted 
that the, rotation, of a substance for- any colour of light 
varies at least to some extent as the temperature changes, 
as is the case, for mstance, * with ? the rotation of the 
alcohols prepared by Pickard and Kenyon. Now let us 
imagine that the rotation for a given substancefot Violet 
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right at -a temperature ? is A, and .for Ted light Is B, then 
the dispersion coefficent is A/B*; now suppose the 
temperature to change to t* and the .rotation lot violet 
light at this temperature to be A’, and.sunpose that this is 
letfsthaq A»,that is, that the rotation diminishes as the 
temperature falls, let us say, from t to t\ then in order, 
that the dispersion coefficient may be the same as before 

we must have ^B' being the rotation lor the red 

light at the temperature Now it will be, obvious that 
this ratio can only be preserved provided the two tempera-. 
tare-rotation curves for violet light and for red. light are 
such that they intersect at the point at which the rotation 
for both colours Of light is zero, and that beyond the 
temperature at whic^ this occurs they proceed again in. a 
simitar manner, but with negative, instead! .of positive, 
rotations. From such examples as■■ we knoWr it is 
impossible to decide whether this behaviour will bp, in 
any way, general; whether temperature-rbthtion curves 
will cut in a single point just where the . rotation is zero, 
and it seems to the writer that the. apparent normality of 
certain rotation-dispersions is‘to be ascribed to the fact 
these: dispersion.>'coefficients - have been' measured on 
Biibstances fhe t teihperafure-rotation curves of v which 
happen^ the neighbourhoodof 

ordinary teraperatares ias js the case with. Pickard and 
Kenyon’s 'alcohols), and are not due,! or at least not 
necessarily due,' to any inherent 1 peculiarity^ of the 
substances :themselves v But, of course, Pickard and 
Kenyon’s alcohols may represent _a class: pf substances 
. conf orming exactly to the type for which the temperature- . 
rotation curves meet exactly at aero rotation* 
v Nevertheless, there is one point which may becobsidered, 
for It may, after ■ all, be essential to distinguish between 
two different classes of compound. We have seen already 
that the family of temperature rotation curves for a 
substance such as ethyl tartrate do not all cut in one 
point, and this, we have seen, was due .to the fact that the 
maximum rotations for the different colours He at different 
temperatures. , Now .it is quite possible that in certain 
other cases the maximum rotation for different colours of 
light may perhaps lie at the same temperature, in which 
case; if the sweep of the different curves were the same, 
the whole family of curves would cut in a single point, but 
Of course it does not follow in any way that the rotation 
corresponding with the points in which they cut should be 
zero. No such instance as this has quite definitely been 
observed, but perhaps the data obtained by Pickard and ; 
Kertyon for optically active alcohols may represent a case 
of this sort which would account for the comparative 
constancy over a wide, range of temperature of the 
dispersion coefficients^ Which happen to He more or less in 
the neighbourhood of the maximum rotation. It is even 
more probable thanthe data already referred to, obtained 
by \ Pope add 1 WmmiH for . ,2fnitrotoluehe-4-sulphonyl 
l- tefrahydroqnmaldine, may be of the same sort. From a 
'study of their data for this substance, it seems very likely 
that if a solvent could be found in which the active cora- 
popnd would have a rotation of about - 85° that the 
rptation would he identical at least for the three colours of 
light which they used, and perhapB. lt might be identical 
even for a wider'range of colours than this. ' 

,., These two classes of substances may be illustrated by 
two of. the ; .diagrams in the paper by Armstrong and 
-Walker already referred to (firoc . Hoy* Soe.r 1913; A, 
Ixxxvm.,388}. In that paper these.authors have arrived 
at the conclusion that change Of station, both with 
alteration of temperature and of solvent, is to be ascribed 
to a ^variation in the relative proportions of dynamic 
isomerideS. Limitations of space render it impossible to 
point out the enormous objections which could imme 

V This is the" ordinary way of looking at the matter. Wintber's 
method is much better, but for reasons which cannot be entered on 
. here It also would probably fail if-applied over a wide range of tern* 
’’perature. k .■ 1 -, " 


diately .be brought against any such idea, -it need only be 
remarked here that Armstrong and Walker’S diagram bn 
p. 398 is merely another method pf representing rotation- 
dispersion, in which the values of the rotation are plotted 
relative to the rotation instead pf relative to wave-length, 
and.that they do not necessarily have anything whatever 
to do with the presence or absence of isodynamic 
isomeridesr Since this diagram therefore merely represents 
dispersion data in a new way, the deductions which can be 
made from it are exactly those which could be made from 
ordinary dispersion-rotation curves, hut inasmuch as the 
diagram depends upon a purely arbitrary assumption, it is 
of course of less value. It is to be noted that the lines for 
the different colour6 drawn on their diagram intersect 
practically at a single point* and that, the diagram differs 
from those oh/p: 397,:from methyl and ethyl tartrate 
exactly in this respect. ! " v s y ^ . ' / ' r 

rThese two diajgrams of Armstrong and Walker represent, 
the same thing as; 3 s shown in, the; diagram Fig: y of a 
paper by the present Wnter'fPr /ethyl tartrate (Trans. 
Chem. Soc. f 1913, caii./ips), Where there is alsb an inter¬ 
section of temperature-rotation graphs throughout a 
certain rhnge. It may possibly be that substances really 
exist in two classes, those for which the temperature- 
rotation curves of Armstrong and Walker’s; dispersion 
curves cut in a single point and thpse for which they cut 
over a range of temperature or rotation, but this is likely 
to be the only difference which can be discovered in regard, 
to rotation-dispersion between various active compounds. 
Whether it will be wise to label one as normal and the 
other as abnormal remains to be seen. 

. Only one further matter need be referred to, riamely, 
rotation-dispersion in solution,. It has been shown by the 
present writer that the temperature of maximum rotation 
of a substance such as ethyl tartrate moves to a different 
temperature as die concentration is varied. Very few 
Substances have been examined for different colours of 
light in Various solvents and at several concentrations,' 
but it appears very clearly from the data which have been 
collected by Wintber for tartaric acid in water arid in: 
alcohol, that the period of intersection of the temperature- 
rotation curves is very similar in solution to what it is 
for the homogeneous substance,and further, that on 
dissolving the compound in a liquid this period of mter- 
section shifts its position on a diagram in exactly the 
same kind of way that the maximum rotation shifts its 
position (s to Trans. Ckem, Sdc., 1913, ciii., 4 167, Fig. 9). 
It seems, therefore, extremely probable, in fact it seems 
certain, that the so-called normality of the rotation- 
dispersion of, say* tartaric acid in water is solely to be. 
ascribed to the fact that the influence of the solvent is to 
move the maximum of the temperature-rotatibn curves, 
into the ordinary temperature, and at the. maximum rota¬ 
tion the so-called dispersion coefficient ^appears to be" 
normal. This greater normality is, however, altogether 
imaginary, since the abnormality has merely been shifted 
to a different region of temperature. It is for a similar 
reason that the rotation-dispersion of the alkali .tartrates 
appears to be normal. t , '- * *' 

It may perhaps be mienriohed in conclusion'thaf by; the 
adoption of the point of view advocated m this paper and 
in Trans. Chem. Soc.> 1913, ciii r , 145, a survey of all 
the phenomena of optical activity may be made and a 
comprehension of the interdependence and interrelation¬ 
ship of these phenomena be obtained, and in addition it 
may be observed that this advantage is gained inde* 
pendently of any theory as to the .ultimate causes of the 
phenomena discussed. The writer’s own working hypo¬ 
thesis as to the mechanism of these changes has been 
detailed in various papers, and it is perhaps only necessary 
to say here that the statement by Tape and Winmill 
{Trans, Chm. Stic,, 1912, ci., 2313), which is prominently 
quoted by Armstrong and Walker (Pros, Roy v Soe, t 19x3, 
A, lxxxviii., 390), to the effect * thatrhe has abandoned the 
view that internal pressure is an. operative factor in con¬ 
nection with variations in the rotatory power,” is incorrect. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE 
7 USUAL METHOD 70 F CORRECTma SILICA ; 

* for included salts. : 

',’‘ 7 - ’., 7 ‘ . By S. B/KtfmiAN;" V : j V' 

When silica, liberated by the action of hydrochloric acid 
upon to product of fusion of a silicate with an alkali 
carbonate, is raade insblubte and separated by the usual 
subsequent treatment-^viz., evaporation, desiccation at 
xio*, extraction with dilute hydrochloric acid and water, 
filtration, and repeated washing with distilled water—it 
: nvariably contains foreign material which, after strong 
ignition, consists essentially of Oxides, free or combined 
with, to, silica. If the silica" is volatilised by treatment 
. With hydrofluoric acid, and sulphuric, acid, the included 
; material is composed of sulphates which remain as such, 

, ror afbehanged jtooxides itf*g subsequent ignition* It the 
constituents of this residue were definite and correctly 
dete^mlnalrie, it wbuld' be possible' to calculate the Weight 
: of; theoxides as they exist in the strongiy ignited silica, 
and' to make the proper correction; * but it is -a difficult 
v task to inake a correct analysis of a residue which sorae- 
times does: not ^tezqeed 2 tp 3 mgrnjs., andcontain 
. iron, aluminium, j manganese, titanium,^ magnesium, 
sodium, : ?*' orde* '*y6id making the 

quantitative analysis of this: small residue of sulphates and 
. J oxides, it has been an approved procedure to blast the 
1 silica to consent weight, and then to assume that after 
to prolonged blast ignition the impurities are left in the 
form of oxides*; Then, after the removal Of the silica With 
sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids, the remaining sulphate 
residue is also blasted to constant weigh t, and the assump- 
, tioo is made; tot this latter step WiU transform: the sul- 
phates of the residues inta thelr oxides. The weight of 
silicafe ffien found by difference. It ^ll he shoWnln the 
following account of experimental work; that the residue 
% obtained after treatment of tobtastedsilica with sul¬ 
phuric and hydrofluoric acids and blasting does, not 
accurately represent the amount of included material ise it 
is ordinarily weighed with to silica. ; .. 7/ r 7' . 

In to presence of moisture from the Buhseii burner or 
the blast-lamp, chlorides are slowly decomposed with 
evotationofhydrochlgric acid and the simultaneous forma¬ 
tion of metallic oxides, or, In the case of the alkali metals, 
hydroxides, which may ton enter into combination with 
any suitable non-metallicoxide with Which they are in 
contact. Silica containing traces of soluble alkali chlorides 
may. on strong ignition, gradually combine with the 
metallic oxides farroed,ashasbeen shown in ^previous 
paper (Aw. yourthSci., 1513, xxxvi., 598). The assump¬ 
tion .tot to impnrityinfche silica, contaminated by 
chlorides when it is separated, consists after the Ignition 
exclusively of oxidesis therefore web founded. ;.; 

Alkali sulphates, on the other hand, do not yield definite 
and weigbafcls oxides on .Ignition, Moreover,, they, may 
. volatilise- ap- such at- the high temperature of the blast- 
lamp. The experiments of Table l. show that the pre¬ 
sence of silicardoes not mstmiallytongethifr characteristic 
of alkali sulphate 8 * to tot when a small amount of an 
alkali chloride.is added in solution .lo ignited silica, and the 
mixture evaporated to dryness and treated with sulphuric 
acid, -to residue left after ignition with the Bunsen burner 
Is essesttiaUy to neutral sulphate. :7 

'■7 : ~ 7 'Taele I> ", 77 " 7 . ■' , / 

‘ “ "■ Increase in : 

- - 4 , ■ ■ J ' , weight of ' ■ - 

Silica Silica Na a SOs alto after 
. ignited with ignited with equivalent addition of 

Bnnaen burner blast-lamp to NaCl . NaCl, treatment 
| hour. - ” ’ -- w 


Grm. 

P'4779 

0*5316 

0*5266 

6 ' 53 « 


so mins. 

Grm. 

0*4776 

^5315 

6*5264 

0^«93 


added. 

Grm. 

0*0X22 

0*0122 

0*012? 

o*oir5 


jgmfioa with 
Bnuaenbnrner. 
Grm.: 

0*013^ 
6*6x31 
0*0122 
0*0X;t5 


gnw 
when the , 
impurity 
la corrected 
asNaaSO*. 

- ''Gna.’ 
-fo-ooog 
^o*ooog 


That^ elements, other than sodium . and potassium; 
present originally with the silica as chlorides and con¬ 
verted tp sulphates by the action of sulphuric ;ac|d and 
gentle ignition^ may be recovered essentially as sulphates 
after treatment with sulphuric and. hydrofluoric acids and 
gentle ignition, is shown in .Table II. 7 ‘ 


Table II. , ~ : 
v \ - Sulphate 

Silica Silica . Sulphate determined - 
- ignited with ignited with - equivalent by increase 
BunSea burner blast-lamp - to chloride fit Weight - 
fc bour. eo min* ' . / added* of-silica. 
Grfn. \ Gxm. Grm. ^ - Grm. 


. Sulphate 
left after - 
removing. 

- silica W 
HsflOi+HFo 
Grm.: 


- 0*5290 

' ^ 4 -f , 

..! 0 * 557 ® 

- <**535* 
0*5486 
0*5413 
0*5486 


\ 0*5441 
0*5446 
V 0*545® 


0*5456 

.0*5447 

0*5490 


f ;o*pr:x 8 ^ 77 ' 
7 ‘: 6 *o 2 'a 6 :>j 7 

^ Y'dvrid&A ‘ v, 


.SsGhrffl ddcd,_ - ’. 

0*5290 0*0103 7r,.0*0x04;,^V{ 

' ' ' ,•> GaGla oddedV, 7// 7 : 7 
0*557# ; o’oiax ' ' v Vo*X 477 

'0*6242.77Q* 02 X$ 7 1j 7 

■ • ; ■- - - <yoz4±^ \ 7 o ; 0242 l ^; ' 7 

, ■ ’ ’ * :■ 0*0242 ' f 6*0228 ’ 

0*5486 ^ 0-0242 . 0*0242 ; 7: 

, *’,/ UgPh*M*d-<r' 77 ^ " 

0*5436 0*0200 0*0X95 

- 0*0200 6*02X5 

0*5456 0*0200 6*0203 


6*0234 : 


:" O*OI 07 • ^ ; 
0*6220 


./ AICI3 added. *■ ;;_ 7 ' 

— 0*0195 ’6*0200 - T 0*0195 

— 0*0195 9’0i92 0*0205 

0*5490 6*0195 0*0188 - : —- 


As is well known, sulphates other: than alkali sulphates • 
lose :the acidic Oxide, more Or less according: to the con- ' 
ditions, when subnutted to ignition with the blast-lamp, 
While prolonged blast-ignition may bring about a com¬ 
plete transformation of the sulphates of iron, aluminium; 
chromium, and titanium to the respective oxides, the 
refractory alkali sulphates, as well as the sulphates of mag- \ 
nesium, calcium, and barium; in large degree, will. remain & 
in the condition of sulphates (though the alkali sulphates J 
may volatilise appredably), and the correction for Silica as - 
ordinatfly applied will be in error by an amount approxi¬ 
mately equal to that of the sulphur trioxide combined in 
the sulphates. 

The source of error, inherent in the usual method of 
applying corrections to the ignited silica, may be largely ; 
avoided by the Introduction bf a slight modification of the 
treatment. This modification consists essentially in" 
treating the ignited 7 silica With sulphuric acid, gently, 
igniting again before weighing, and in igniting under „ 
exactly the same conditions the sulphate residues left after 
the removal of to silica in to usual way. That is to say, * 
to included impurities, of the silica must be transformed . 
before weighing into the Condition in which they will be 
left when to silica is removed by sulphuric acid and 
hydrofluoric acid: This cap be accomplished by adding a . 


silica, ^evaporating the excess of to acid slowly over a 
radiator, and igniting to residue by means of a Bunsen 
burner, before weighing the residue. Then, after the 
removal of to silica in the usual manner, the sulphate 
residue, left, is ignited at the same temperature and fOr to 
same duration of time as was the silica, and ton weighed* 
From the weight of the silica plus the impurity before .the' 
treaiment with sulphuric acid and hydrofluoric acids, and - 
that of the residue after that; treatment, the weight Of the. 1 
eilica is found by difference.: 77 7 , "* 

Table III: contains to details of experiments in which 
silica was, fused with six times its Weight of sodium 
carbonate^ the. melt treated ;with hydrochloric acid, the 
mixture evaporated, the residue desiccated, af xxo° (A), or, 

; in presence of acetic anhydride, at 137^ (B), and extracted 
as usual with hydrochloric acid, to precipitate filtered off 




ftltrate treated again like the original 
solution of the melt for the recovery of silica soluble in 
the former operation. The residues (first, secondhand 
total)* and the error which results from callings these 
residues oxide instead of sulphate and subtracting their 
weight from that of the ignited silica, according to the 
usual method of making the correction, are shown. , : • 


, MO* 
(blasted) 
taken. 


U *5303 
; 0*5211 
0-5440 
9 - 535 * 
0*5436 


ReaMtte left by 
tfaSCH+HF 
treatment of 
first pre¬ 
cipitate. 

, Grm. 

' ; V- 
„ o;ooio , 

0*00X0 

o’ooio 

b’ooro 

0*00X0 


Table III. 

r Residue left by 
HaSOi+HF 
treatmentof 
* second pre¬ 
cipitate. 

Grm, , . 

-Desiccation at 
- 0 06X2 '+■ 
O’OOIO ; 

‘ 0*00*2 * 

■ ■ 0*0002 - 
00013. 


,; i Gnu* \ 
ixo°. 
o* 9 o$ 2 . 
0*0020 
0*0022 
0*dax2 
0*0023; 


Enor which 
. results firom 
. calling the 
■ residues oxide 
instead of 
. sulphate. 

, , \ G nu . 1 

f * '+0*001:2 - 
4 0 *0013 
0*0007: 
4-0:60x4/ 


0*5347 V ; 0 * 00 X 0 

; 0*552Xi 1 ■ p'ooio 


0*0015 
S 0*0015 


+0*0009 

+0*0009’ 


' These errors, which arp not- inappreciable, were found 
when the silica was separated, as well as possible, from 
sodium chloride alone. < When chlorides of other elements, 
such as magnesium, calcium.and aluminium, are present, 
the silica separated IS likely to be also contaminated with 
‘these salts, Which, by the ordinary treatment, will be! trans¬ 
formed toOxidcswhen Ihesilica is ignited and tasuiphates 
when the silica is removed, and these sulphates will be 
more or less refractory under ighitjohy according to their 
natures andto the duration and temperature of the ignition. 
The errors shown above-for the case in which sodium 
chloride is the .only contaminating salt are likely to be 
magnified in the analysis of ordinary silicates of complex 
rcompositiom The proposed modification of treatment 
will therefore lead to a more accurate application ofthe 
correction for impurities included in the silica. In this 
proccdure it is not necessary to blast either the silica or the 
residue before and after the removal of silica as silicon 
fluoride. The Bunsen burner will give A temperature 
sufficiently high to volatilise the excess of sulphuric acid, 
and to break up the acidic and pyrosulphates of the alkali 
elements. - The included salts being weighed as sulphates, 
or as sulphates broken up to practically the same extent in 
both ignitions, the correction to be applied will be 
- reasonably accurate .—Journal of Science, xxxvii., 

p. 6x. ■■ -. ** - -■; : ■ v 

" a i* 0 TE Olst THE- PREPARATION <3F TBhtVRlQ, 
I* ACID AND A TEST FOR ASiSOGIATEO , / 

/ ' .% F»IUP E. BROWNING wwfH. D.JWINmG,. 

Qf the various methods suggested for the preparation of 
telluric acid, two only seem to; be in general use :—First, 
the oxidation of fellurous acid ; by chromic acid (Stauden- 
mfuer, Zeit.Anorg. Chm, t x., 189; Gatbier } Exbc., 22), and 
the precipitation of the telluric acid by nitric acid after 
the cuhcehtratioxxof the solution; and second,the catida*: 
tlpa of an alkali tellurite by hydrogen dioxide, followed by 
the precipitation of the telluric acid by nitric acid fGutbier, 
ZeitlAnorg*. Ckem*, xi., ado). While both of these 

methods give unite satisfactory yields,; the difficulty of 
washing out the chromium salt in the first method 
(Kothner, Amaten t cecxix., 39), and of removing the alkali, 
salt ip the second method is apparent, I Berzelius, formed 
teUurates bypassing chlorine into an alkaline Solution of a 


tellurite, but here also the precipitation ,t>£ the telluric acid 
.would, have the. same,disadvantage in the. inclusion'of 
alkajisalts. - ■ - - ■■ r - *, ' ' 

The work to be described was undertaken to study the 
effect of free chlorine upon elementary tellurium suspended 
in water. The element in the form of an amorphous 
powder weighing several grtafc. was suspended in water 
and subjected to the action of a current of washed chlorine 
gas. After about an hour the tellurium had dissolved,' 
and a portion of the solution, made alkaline and then 
acidified -with acetic acid, - remained dear, showing the 
complete oxidation to telluric acid.^ > . : ^ J 

And tellurites detect-a?, 

ragrm. of tellurous.acid, m the ' presence of Between ioo 
arid 200 mgrrnsi of telluric spid,-itfa volume of 5.cot ; v ; ’ 


chlorine and riie^^ C^ shown by t|ris-. 

method Of testing, the solution ^a’i evaporated fo smalT;; 
volume, tested to be sure that no reduction had taken 
places and again treated with chlorine if, necessary. The 
concentrated solution waa 4Jw:b»ated;*wl;th ; acetone, or /' 
ethyl alcohol ic thfi comp^e preripitation of a beautifully 
^crystalline product of Satisfactory yield. This product 
Was washed with acetone; or alcohol until the washings 
gave no test with silver nitrate for hydrochloric acid. " 

The telluric acid obtained was readily soluble in water; 
moreover, the solution gave no indication of the presence 
ol tellnrous acid bn treatment with an. alkali ; hydroxide 
and acetic acid, and was not reduced by stannous chloride 
except on .warming,; ’V-,. k * > ■* 

After concentration of the telluric acid solution, the acid ■ 
may be precipitated by nitric acid, washed with the same 
reagent , to teffiove the hydrochloric acid;, apd. then with 
acetone or ether to remove the nitric acid. This modifica- -r 
tiqn bf the process, however, appeared to have no 
iadvantage in the purity of the product. -! 

The absence of .contaminating salts is practically 
assured by the method described if the elementary tel- 
lurium used is reasonably pure .—Journal of 
Science* xxxvi*, p* 72- - : 


THE USE OF THE' AMMONItlM SALT OF 
' NITROSOPHENYLHVDROXVLAMXNE 
•/ “CUPFERRON”) - ; ■ ' - 

IN THE QUANTITATIVE; SEPARATION OF ' 
' [ .‘ TITANIUM FROM IRON.* • 

; By WILLIAM M. THORNTON, JuN. . . 

NiTRosoFHENYLHyDROxyL amine was first synthesised by 
Wohl (Ber., 1894, xxvii., 1435). The ammonium salt oV 
nitrosophenylhydroxylamine was brought into service in ; 
analytical chemistry by . Baudisjch (Chem, Zeit. t 1909, 
xxxiii., 1298) for . the estimation of either copper or iron, the 
"separation of : thesel two metals, front yarioas others, and 


hydroxylamine. The analytical data given by Baudisch 
are few and < hot, absolutely confirmatory. Since them 
however, various other workers tnotabta Blitz and Hfidtke, 
Zeit. Anorg. Chem*, 1910, lxvi M 426; Hanus and Soukup, 
Ibid., 1910, lavin'.; 52; and Fresenius, Zeit* Anal. Chem., 
1911,1., 35) have thoroughly demonstrated the value of 
this reagent for the quantitative precipitation of either 
copper or iron and their separation from various other bodies. . 
In connection with other work, Schroeder iZelU Anorg, 
Chem; xgxi, lxxii., 89) has made the statement [loc. cit.p, 95) 
that titanium and zirconium could be quantitatively pre¬ 
cipitated from their acid solutions by the “ cupferron n re¬ 
agent, and that experiments were in progress for the 


* From the '4 mricon Journal of Science^ yql, xxxvii., p. 1^3* 
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estimation of these two elements. Schioeder, however, 
gave no experimental data, and has not published further 
upon the subject. Bellucci and Grassi (Gazetta, Chimica 
Italiana, 1913, Anno xliit., parte 1., 570} have shown that 
from solutions* moderately acidified with either sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid, titanium could be quantitatively pre¬ 
cipitated by the “ cupferron ” reagent, and that titanium 
could also, under these conditions, be quantitatively sepa¬ 
rated from aluminium. , Under these circumstances the 
titanium comes down as a "very bulky, readily filterable, 
precipitate of canary yellow colour. In the opinion of the 
aforesaid authors the precipitate, after having been crystal¬ 
lised from ethyl alcohol, is' the titanic salt of nitrosophenyl- 
hydroxylamine, corresponding tothe formula—• • 

'3 :,V* ': r ^-' r Ssa-v'-v' 

v - « „ J 1 ^ . t t i 

'; It baa been known for a long time that certain organic 
acids, containing both hydroxyl and carboxyl groups, such 
as tartaric acid and citric acid, have the power* to prevent 
■-the precipitation of certain metals when; their solations are 
made alkaline with sodium or potassium or ammonium 
hydroxide. This principle was made use of by Gooch 
(Prpc. 4«- AcM* Aft i and &c&, n. s., vokxiw, P- 435 J 
Chem. 3SfEws, lii., 55,68) for the separation of titanium L 
bom iron ; for, if the solution contain sufficient tartaric 
acid, the iron can: be precipitated by ammonium sulphide 
as ferrous sulphide, and the titanium will then be found 
entirely in the iron free filtrate. Tbe next step is to- 
oxidise the tartaric acid; for titanium is not precipitated | 
m its presence by any of die reagents previously used for 
its gravimetric estimation. . This was accomplished by 
Gooch (toe. cif.\ p. 445), after strongly acidifying with 
sulphuric acid by adding potassium permanganate to tbe 
/ boiling aqueoUs solution. This process is open, to the 
objection that a great deal of manganese is thus intro¬ 
duced into the solution And is co-precipitated in some 
measure when the titanium is subsequently thrown down 
by hydrolysis of titanic acetate. A second precipitation is 
therefore necessary, which must be preceded by fusion 
.with an appropriate flux and solution of the melt in acid:. 
The author’s experiments show that, after acidifying the 
filtrate from the ferrous sulphide, the titanium can be 
quantitatively precipitated by the “cupferron” reagent, 
notwithstanding the presence of tartaric acid. 

Two solutions of titanic sulphate were employed for 
these experiments ; which were prepared by warming 
potassium Huotitanate with concentrated sulphuric acid 
until all the hydrofluoric acid had been volatilised, pouring 
into cold water, and making up to known volume. The 
quantity of sulphuric acid used was such that the resulting 
solution contained about 10 per cent of absolute acid. In ; 
the case of the second solution, the trace of platinum was 
removed by saturating the . solution with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, filtering off the platinic sulphide, boiling out the 
hydrogen sulphide, filtering again, arid making up the 
solution to definite volume; The first.solution was stan¬ 
dardised by taking weighed portions of 25 cc. and precipi¬ 
tating tbe titanium by hydrolysis of the acetate. The 
solution was made nearly neutral with re-distilled ammonium 
hydroxide—until a faint permanent turbidity appeared. 
Qne cc. of a strong solution of ammonium hydrogen sul¬ 
phite was added, followed by 15 grms. of ammonium 
, acetate and 20 grms. of glacial acetic acid , and the solution 
made up to 400 cc. This solution was brought rapidly to 
boiling and maintained in ebullition for one minute. The 
precipitate was washed twenty times—first with boiling 5 
per cent acetic acid, and finally with boiling water. In 
the usual manner the precipitate was ignited to titanic 
oxide and brought to constant weight over the Meker 
burner. Duplicate determinations gave the following 
results;— 

Titanic oxide. 

Titanic sulphate solution, /— -- - 

fe) 25:1:0. *■ 37*308 gnus. 0*1427 grm, 0*5226 per cent 
' (6) 25 cc. » 27*319 grms. 0*1428 grm. 0*5227 per cent 


Since these two values agreed so closely, (6) was arbi¬ 
trarily taken as correct. The second solution was stan-, 
dardised by taking two weighed portions of 25 1 cc. and 
24 cc. respectively and determining the titanium in one 
{a) by the acetate method given above, and in the other (b) by. 
“cupferron ” method of Bellucci and Grassi (loc. cit;) 
(the exact technique of which will be given presently). 
Duplicate determinations gave the following results 

1 " Titanic oxide. 

Titanic sulphate solution, , ' t . - -- - y 

fa) 25 cc. = 27 : 8t4 grms. 0*1066 g?m- •' 0*3832 per emit 
(b) 24 cc. m 26*667 grms. ©*1022 grm. 0*3832 per cent 

Since these two determinations agreed exactly, the value 
here obtained was taken as correct.. 

A solution of ferric sulphate Was prepared bydissohing 
Baker’s analysed, ferric ammonium ; sulphate in water,; 
adding 25 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid per litre to 
prevent the fonnation of bafiic salt,, filtering, and making 
up to definite volume,. Id one portion. («) of 25 ccwthe. 
iron was determined by titration with potassium perman¬ 
ganate after reduction by zinc—the potassium per man- 1 
t ganate having been previously standardised against sodium 
oxalate. (The : sodium oxalate Was obtained from the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington)* In anptber portion 
(6) of 25 cc- the iron, wag determined by precipitation 
With re-distilled r ammonium hydroxide in a platinum basin 
and ignition ofthe precipitate to ferric oxide. ; Parallel 
determination gave the following results 

. V Ferric sulphate sol ition. , ; t Titanic oxide. , 

fe) ay cc- 6*2267 ' 

■ \ : - ' j ip ) ;35Cc.' - _ 0*2269- v - 

The value obtained in (a) by the volumetric method was 
arbitrarily taken as correct. ^ 

The supply of “cupferron 4 ’ for these experiments was 


solving it in cold water and filtering from any insoluble 
residue that remained. 1 ■ 

: The first series of experiments was carried out with V 
view to ascertaining whether, or not titanium could he 
completely precipitated and accurately determined in the 
presence of tartaric acid. "To a solution containing a 
known quantity of titanium a little more'than,three times, 
the weight of the titanic oxide present was added of tar¬ 
taric acid. The solution was made neutral toihmus with, 
ammonium hydroxide, tbenaeid agamwitfa Joe. of ahl- 
phuric acid (made by diluting acid of sp. gr. — i 84 with 
an equal volume of water), and the volume made up to 
200 cc. A little more than the calculated amount of “ cup¬ 
ferron ” solution was added, and the beaker set aside for’ 
tbe precipitate to settle. The supernatant liquid was 
tested by adding a few drops of the reagent, which were" 
made to run down the wall ofthe beaker. The formation ■ 
of a^white precipitate of nitrosophenylhydroxylamine indi¬ 
cates that the reagent has been added in excess* while the 
formation of a yellow turbidity shows that the titanium 
had not been completely thrown out. It is well also to 
test the filtrate. The precipitate was filtered on paper,. 
using very gentle Ruction, and washed twenty times with 
cold water. During the washing the suction should be, 
almost stopped to prevent the wash water from running 
through too fast to accomplish much solvent work. The 
precipitate is veiy prone to develop mud cracks, 2nd should 
therefore be agitated with the stream of water from the 
wash-bottle as much as possible. After having been sUcked 
free from drainage water, the precipitate along with the 
filter was placed in a tared platinum crucible, dried at 
iro° C. t very carefully heated until the volatile products 
of destructive distillation had escaped, the inclined open" 
crucible ignited till all carbon bad been consumed, and 
finally brought to constant weight over the Meker burner. 
If it is desired, to save time, the precipitate can be dried by 
inclining the crucible, supporting the lid tongue downward ' 
on the triangle and edge of the crucible, ahd applying a * 
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small flame beneath the lid. The heat is thus defected 
downward, and the precipitate gradually dried from above 
with little danger of spattering (see Treadwell,Analytical 
Chemistry,”, xpio,. translated by Hall, vpl.ii,, p. 29). .It 
is inadvisable to dry. the precipitate in the funnel; for at a 
low temperature the substance melts, or at least assumes a 
plastic condition, and penetrates the pores of the filter; j 
moreover, the dried material , is very brittle, and on 
attempting to fold, the paper and introduce it into the 
jcrucible particles are likely to fly away and be lost. In 
experiments (1) and' (4} the filtration was earned, out on 
asbestos in the perforated platinum crucible. Due to the 
above mentioned property, a little titanic oxide was found 
off the outer surface of the crucible after ignition. This 
method , of filtration was therefore abandoned. Table h 
copfains the results Of three experiment irr; " ' 

. 'V' ; TkBL&t ' .'V 

5 TiOo taken, TiOo found. Error* , TsiUnc 

No. Grin.' firm. G m>< ;!/ ;Grm. 

1. 0*1428 0*1426 ^ 0*0002 / — 7 ' 

2. 0*1428 . 0*1429 , ,+0*0001 O r 5 ' ; 

3. 0*1066; 0*1063 -0*0003 o # 4; * 

) J In the secondseriesof eapOritnents actual separatioq pf 


titanium 

duction 


the re- 

e volution, to which - tartaric acid 

M +fw»" Pi tariff* r onr? 


tffeftbn, . v 

f ilial, to three times the weight of the titanic oxide and 
ferric bjddepresent hUd been added, was neutralised by 
ammonium nydroxide, x to 2 cc. of.sulphuric; acid (1 : r) 
addedi and the volume made up teabout 100 cc. Hydrogen 
sulphide was then introduced tiU the solution appeared 
colourless. If the iron is not thus reduced before its pre¬ 
cipitation, titanium will be thrown down in part also (A. 
Gathrein, Kryst, 1882, vi.,243; 1883, vfi., 250). 
The solution was then made ammoniacal and more hy¬ 
drogen sulphide introduced until the iron had been com¬ 
pletely precipitated as ferrous sulphide—leaving the 
solution, however, alkaline to, test-paper. - The ferrous 
sulphide was filtered oft and washed ten times with very 
dilute colourless ammonium sulphide. The filtrate was 
acidified with 25 cc. of sulphuric acid (r ; x), the hydrogen 
sulphide boiled out, the acid partially neutralised with 
ammonium hydroxide so ub to leave about 2*5 cc. of sul¬ 
phuric acid (1: 1) for every 100 cc. of; the solution, and 
the t( cupferron ” added in the cold. Table XI. contains 
the results of four experiments* 

Table IL 



r Tips taken. 

FegOj taken. 

TiOa found. 

Error. j 

;No; 

Grm. 

Grm. 

Grm, 

Grm. 

4* 

0*1428 

0*2267 

OX424 

-0*0004 

5 * 

, 0*1428 

. 0*2267 

0*1430 

+0^0002 

6* 

- 6*1066 . 

0*2267 

0-1068 

+0*0002 

7 * 

o>xofi3 

: 6*2267 

0*1061 >( 

. - 0*0002 

. i 1 ’ 


: In ,the third series of experiments the solution containing 
the tltanium and ifon was divided into two aliquot parts 
by weight, an one part the' titanium was determined by 
ithe method already outlined. In the other part the iron 
"was determined -by. the, method of JGopch - and- Newton 
iAmsyomb Sd, t 1907, xxiii.; 365). ;Table IIi;;contmhs 
the results of two experiments. 

; Table lih 


-J8 

ind. 


Error Error. 
TIO3. . FegOfi. 

Gnav \ Grm. 

4.0*0003 0*0000 

— **0001 +0*0006 


XiO^ FeaOg TiO® 

No. taken.:, taken. found. 

' Grin. , -* Grm/ Grm. .Grm J . 

8* 0*0716, 0*1130 : .0*0719. 6**?3°r 

9, 0*6717 E 0*1129 0*0716 0*1x33 

From the work of Bellucci and Grass! (he. cit.), 
Fresenius (ior^. cif., and. the author, H would seem that 
there should be no great difficulty attending the separation 
Of titamum from iron, aluminium, and phosphoric acid, 
which are the substances with which titanium is commonly 
associated in nature.. Experiments are now progress.by 
the'writer for accomplishing this separation with the aid 
of the “ cupferron ” reagent, and-the results will appear 
later. 


Occasion having arisen to prepare some tellurous add 
from, residues from the electrolytic refining of copper (fur¬ 
nished through the kindness of the Baltimore Copper Co.}, 
residues containing a high percentage of tellurous oxide 
together with small amounts of Silica, copper, selenium, . 
and several other impurities, it was determined to try the 
effect of the solvent action of ammonium hydroxide, fol¬ 
lowed by the precipitation of the tellurous acid from the 
ammoniacal solution by acetic add. ; This procedure, 
employed on another occasionfor the removal of selenium 
(Browning; and Flint, Am. %QUrn. Sci: y 3909, m, xxvfri., 
112), proved satisfactory for the .removal of the greater 
part ol; the silica 2nd of those bases which ate insoluble ■ 
in ammonium hydroxide. 7 By. dissolVing the teHurbus add' 
thus obtained iii sodium hydroxide and precipitating the 
tellurous acid again by acetic add, coiner and . many other 
metals whose hydroxides, are insoluble in sodium hydroxide 
Were also removed. V ' , „ - v ^ 

H the precipitation of, the tellurous acid by acetic acid is „ 
brought about without warming the solution, and the pro-,. 
duct is dried without heating, the tellurous acid obtained 
is readily soluble in the alkali hydroxides; If, however, ■? 
the precipitation takes place in hot solution and the pre- , 
cipitate is dried by application of heat, the product tends 
rto be quite insoluble in the alkali hydroxides. Y:' 7 », 7 _; , *■ 

After the first treatment bf the residues with ammonia 
in this extraction process, it was observed that a purple 
crystalline salt separated, from the alkaline solution on 
Standing. The colour suggested a copper compound, and 
after the removal of this salt by filtration, the filtrate 
proved to be practically free from copper. It was found 
that a salt similar tn:appearance Could be produced by 
allowing an ammoniacal solution of tellurous acid con¬ 
taining some copper salt to evaporate over sulphuric-acid 
and in the presence of soda*lime. The depth of colour 
varied with the concentration of the copper solution from 
a reddish purple through pink to nearly white. It was 
found that a salt which appeared to be identical with the 
compound just mentioned could be produced hy .adding; 
8lowly, with constant stirring, acetic acid to an ammoniacal 
ablution of tellurous oxide and copper chloride. The pre¬ 
cipitate. thus obtained proved to be slightly soluble in. 
watpr hut insoluble in acetic acid and in 50 percent alcohol. 
A sample of this compound prepared in the maimer just 
described, which from its, intensity of colour was considered 
to contain the maximum amount of copper, gave the fol- : 
lowing analysis 


TeO a 

Cud 

NH* 

H*G 


83*84 r 
4^3 
5 *fca. 
6 * 10 

9 T 79 


TheTeOa was determined by the permanganate method. 
Copper was estimated colorimetrically by comparing in 
Nesater tubes ammoniacal copper solutions of known 
strength with weighed amounts of the Compound dissolved 
in acid and made ammoniacal. This method was found 
to be accurate to a/ioths of a mgrm. The ammonia was 
determined 3 by distillation from an alkaline solution into 
standard acid. The water could not be determined by 
difference on ignition owing to a slight reduction of the 
tellurium. &o the Compound was heated, at I40 0 , and the 
residual ammonia was determined after weighing.' From ; 
the weights of the total ammonia and bf the residual am¬ 
monia, at 14a 0 , together with the total loss on heating at 
140°, the weight of the water was determined. The loss" 
of ammonia which resulted from, heating at 140° proved 
to be about constauf and amounted to a third bf the total ' 





Errors in Gas Analysis. 


Chemical News, 
April X7, xgi4 


at 240° fronrreddish purple id blue. \ 

It was thought that compounds of a similar nature con¬ 
taining bases other than copper might he formed in a 
similar manner. Nickel, cobalt, zinc, cadmium, and silver 
. were tried, hot with no success. Silver gave a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate, hut this, proved to he the ordinary silver tellurite, 
—American Journal of Science, xxxvi,, p. 399. 


: ERRORS IN, GAS ANALYSIS DUE TO 

ASSUMING THAT. THE MOLECULAR VOLUMES 
OW, ALL GASES ARE: ALIKE.* : 

By GEORGE A, BURRRli wad FRANK M. SEIBERT, 

f ' - ‘ Introduction. - 1: . ' £ v ’ '*•. 

THE Boreac of Mines in the course of variousinvestiga- 
ions frassampledand analysed the gasesfound in coal and 
metalmine^ Gmse that 3owhom welkin oil and gasfields, 
and those prodded daring the processes of combustion in 
furnaces. In determining tfrepurity of certain combustible 
gaseshy the method of sldwcombustion, the authors found 
4hatinaome analyses the yofnme of catb >n dioxide and the 
contraction produced by the combustion did not agree with 
the theoretical value, according to the equations ordinarily 
; used for showing the reaction; Also, in analysing some 
natural gases by the same 7 method the paraffin hydro/ 
carbons present totalled byer r 100 per pent. The dif- 
ferendes were greatest when^ the^oacygen taken Was only a 
few cc. in excess of that required to hum the gas cbm* 

; pietely. Thevariationscouldherf 7 tie attributed toexpwv 
mental errors, because ah the analyses were carefully per- 
formed in duplicate, and the gas burettes were accurately 
caMbtatedr" Consequently, an inquiry was made to deter-, 
V mme the errors that might arise in the combustion method 
ofanalysis, by assuming that the molecular volume (the 
quotient of the molecular weight divided by the density) is 
the same! for evipy/gss^ This paper presents the results 
of that Inquiry, arid is published by the Bureau of Mines 
because these results show the need of applying corrections 
in some exact analyses of certain gases by the combustion 

. m et hod * ,r - • \\ ■ ■ 

, In. working. out ‘ the results, the" Authors wish to' 
acknowledge the Valuable, assistance of G.A. Hulett, chief 
cbemistoftfae bureau-'., > ’• / ■/-•// > ! /, 

- _ » ^ C ’ < % ^^ Deductions of Wohl md Haber. i 

, Wok has shown that the errors due to the assumption 
s&ted are considerable f* Calculation erf Gas Analysis r by 
Coinbustion,* £^.,1904, xxxvii.V 429). but the' authors of 
this paper are not entirely in accord With some of. his 
deductions.. Wohl derives expressions for the molecular 
volumes from determinations taken- from a table given by 
Nernst f* Themetical Ghemistry,and Edition, 1898, p. 44). 
These values agree; closely with the latest determinations 
except in the case of methane;" The value for methane is 
^ven isrpoaat o^ C- anti yfiomm. Baum 4 and Perrot 
found it "tib he 0-999, » shown Jn the stable pf spttrific^ 

* Wohri gas ii cdysf apparatus differs from the one used 
■; in the work bereinreportedin that his measurements, were 
made at constant volumc instead of constant pressure. 
Wold made tlm mistake ofassuming that the expressions 
he derived as showing the exact proportions of, certain' 
gases entering into reaction with each other could, he used 
in mi cases. . The fact is that his equations apply only 
When; the carbondioxide produced by the combustion con* 
stitutes between 95 and zoo per cent of the totalquantity 
of gam remaining after combustion.It is true, as he 
stated, that m the case of .hydrh^en;^ca(bon ,t u^nad 4 e(' v1 
and methahe the quotient of .the molecular, weight divided 
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by the.density ato*C. and 760 mm. (the molecular volome) 
approximates very closely the value 22-412 for an ideal 
gas, but in the case of carbon dioxide the value becojhes.. 
22*268. He therefore concludes that Avogadrb’s theory 
does not hold in this case. \ ' 

Haber ( u Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions, 71 . 
1906, p. 306) does not consider Wobl’s conclusions valid. 
He demonstrates bis objections as follows:—: 

From Van der Waals’s equation, the ratio between the 
pressure P, the volume V, and the temperature T of a gas 
is expressed thus;/ , , 

: ( p+ £•)<?-•« ■ RT * ‘5 

Further, If 4 - density at o° Q. and 76a ram. pressure^’i: 
and M. the molecular weight, the' followmg e^ustion is \ 
derived:--- - 

W ! '[J-c 

J?or carbon, dioxide Van ddf Waak gives 

* w a m 0^00874 b ** 0*00230 ~ t, 

Therefore— . >, 

^ ^ ^1*00646 mi R - 22*412. 

The value -^. *122*268 m volume of a grm. molecule, 

then— a ; ■ 

22-268 " m molecular volume of carbon, dioxide ; , 
22-412 moleculSr volume of oxygen; 7 
This value is the same as. that obtained by dividing the 
theoretical specific gravity by the observed specific 
; gravity, ^ x ■ f , 

Haber therefore concludes that the deviation in the case 
of carbon dioxide is due only to the feet that at q° C. and ■ 
760 mm. pressure carbon dioxide is not a perfect^; and 
that the deviation has nothing to. do with Avogadro’s 
theory. Haber further Shows from Van der Waals’s r ! 

equation that, when V is large the term-^ is negligible, 

and that the difference between V and (Vvb) is also 
negligibly small. The equation then becomes—; / V .' . 

^ < V" ;PV ± RTmV .' 

Hence, as the partial pressure of a gas decreases from one 
atmosphere, the gas will mote v nearly behayo likc ari ideal > 
gas, or, in other words, there cah be abtainea prime partial 
pressure at and below which the behaviooir of the gas WiU 
differ so sligh tly from that of anldealgas that the deviation * 
will be negligible inendiometry.> This partial pressure can 
be obtained by diluting tiie gas whoae behaviour deviates 
from that of an. ideal gas with onevor a mixture of two or 
more gases, whose behaviour at 6° and 76a mm. pressure : - 
is sufficiently close to that of a perfect gas, Air, the chief 
Constituents of which are oxygen and nitrogen; can be ' 

: used, j - ’■.. v- 4 

In view of these facts Haber concludes that in order to 
avoid the use of. corretned equations jn calculating-the 
percentagesof combustible gasesfrom thecombustion data 
afforded by a gas analysis, such a small quantity of the 
combustible gas should be taken for the Analysis that the 
carbon dioxide produced by the combustion does. not 
exceed 30 percent of .the total quantity of gas measured 5 ^ 
that is, its partial pressure should not exceed 30 per cent of 
the total pressure after combustion. 

\ Authors' Comments on Work of Woht rmd Hfiber. 

the trod molecular volume of gasbs*^^^ora^dh§ 
paper comment as,fbUows tTr*’ ^ ’v^.-"" 
r. Tn exact gas analyri? by slow combu^on,/WdhTs ., 
observation that .the combmstion data must be corrected 
when the partial pressure of tiie carbon dioxide produced 
is high has been confirmed. \ 1 ^ : s ' - . 





v a* TCjbtt authmsugree with Haber that Wohl’s expres- carbon monoxide, or BOmts hydrbcarbori' other than ; 
Bions can be used only in special cases when , the partial methane is indicated. If instead of tbejcarbon diewide 
presshre pf the carbondioxide constitutes nearly 100 per; reading being S 9 it. Was *f% then instead of the methane , 

' cent of the total pressure*, Y.Y - calculating to 106 per cent, it would calculate to only 

< 3. The ■ authors disagree with Habeas conclusion that : 987 per centra difference pf 1;3 per cent. Therefore if 
the best method of 'mm&mg combustion analyses is to keep One were examining a gas for its purity one could not be 
the partial pressure of the carbon dioxide so low (less than sure whether, or not there was some other gas present, at *, 
30 per cent of the total pressure) in the gases measured least to the extent of 1 percent. 


the combustion as to eliminate .the use of corrected In' many cases, however, the partial pressure of the 
equations. Their conclusion is reached by reasoning -sd carbon- dioxide pan be" kept low,'the use of corrected 
follows:— . r < equations being thus avoided. /At the Same time such a 

Sources of Error in Gas Analysis, v- qaamityof the sampleicanj* used f«analysis $ ti* to, ; 


. Sources ofError Analysis. . | indeasethe experimental wor appreciaUy'."F^insianM,7 

to the. wwlysea.of «w». mnrtutes rich rn comtutoble fte p***,^^ »w 


gases so small a proportion of the original gas has to he 
r used In order tokeep the partial pressure , of the COz pro; 
s, duced heiow 30 pet cent that £ small error of manipulation 


the partial pressure qf^jjhe carhop dics^e be; kept Idw r / 
Jh m ixtures, containing small proportions 'fpt jhethahe,;;; 

^ 'coal-gas, blastfurnace gas, or^ : 

producer 'ga&Y Butfcr mixtures miWhich thd carbon gases " 

__... ill' 1 to _u' 


is magnified many times when the calcul^ion tn a constitute almost the whole afvthd sample it is much' 
percentage basis is made.Y'Immanyforms^ i^ter to ‘dse^ a 


Y Saiaplewtt'aakdbs r f r \."-V,‘ Y y. _ 1 . - 

Gets by tkyr\ 


: ^VolumebfMuhpfc taken 'v‘ uY /T q ■ K - -Y The Soi^ak. Stoems. 

- YYY” -’ll ..Mo-os* :atodto,to»itoM<s;«>4&»«ni»of raw* than * 50 j«^K^, 

V°»u “e,aftereypfoBicn, , .. - Vr <iM • owplan * (aife , ,i W eatoaw^ 

- vSime»&erabMtpttenhi cartondtafide ;. n\ \ »pl*t»cti^ wou.Mtha•••' 

■ jwmJ nvfyAnrmA - . ' ' sun, which spots are regulated by a general law, the cause , „ 

■ ' Carhon dioxide produced .. .. ?* of which > not yet discovered, ;6ut m*k&thmixn. 

T . : - If x «• partial methane k , ■ crease and decrease periodically, following'a rbythm of 

r ‘ ; and y >» partial ethane, : about eleven years. The origih of these spots remains, , 

' “ , then 2*+2*5y « 14*5, however, still mysterious. Very recent researches by 

x+2y m 8'2. Dr. J. A. Harker, of the National Physical Xabbra- 

From which x •* 5*68, tory, will very probably somewhat elucidate these 

, Y“ ' y » i*ad, ■* '/ obscure phenomena. This learned 1 man has. studied the 

v r CH4 « 8i-xper cent, > ■/ electrical emissivity Of matter,^ and be has noticed that': 

- CaHg a 18*0 per cent. : this said emissivity is intimately related to the problem of 

Total paraffins — gg'i per cent. , . * incandescentlighting. Mr. Harketrecallsto mindthefact 

, ... " '• " that the, cbnducdhiUtyof bodies is only aquestion of tem-f 

If one makes an error at, say^o-i cc. perature. At very; high ^temperatures all bodies are con- 

mlume after explosion and an ««rcof ^ 1a -* 1 reading, factors, and this is so true that in those conditions no good 

he carbon dioxide absorption, the figures become. isolators are known. Some years ago Guthrrehadohserved 

Y x ,zx+ 2 m $y r 1 4'4 ^ ' that an iron sphere charged with electricity loses itscharge 

„ ,'Y " : Yx-harqy » 8*4 'at a red-beat, if it is electrified positively, and al^o at a ^ 

' , ' r \' *. - ^ 5*2 white-heat whatever may be the nature of its^ electoicity. 

'v'^' r ' y .**' " * The phenomp.non of emissivity of matter was studied for 

■V \ :' - ,t Percentagejof CH*^ *» 74*3 ' 1 the first time by Elster and Geitely then by Richardswi. r 

Y '' v . Percentage of CaHs - 22-8 - Alt these savants have remarked that metals and carbon 
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‘ ' andy 
then 2*+2*57 
x+zy 
From which x 

Y ‘ CH4 
' - CaHg 


If x «• partial methane 
tidy "m partial ethane, 

£$y\ - h* 5 », / 

*2y » 8^2. y 

ch x m 5*68, 

y - 

DH4 » 8i*x per cent, 
JaHfi Y*: 18*0 per cent., 


v Total paraffins - gg'i per cent. 

If one makes an error of, say, +o-i cc. in rea 
volume after explosion and an error of — o’l cc. ir 
the carbon dioxide ahsorption, the figures become 




what; lower temperatures*, durthg ihe expulsion of *' the 
impurities and the' gases of the metals, the particles are 

’_iiir._ f a ___ 


Tbi resultst>Tan analysis of a Saihplebf methane by the positive. At very high temperatures , the^e, particles are 
explosion method we alsb illustrative (Table IX,), .. ; negative. But the emission of particles negatively electrt* 

Y H k . v '• . Y /! ‘V* fied is much more considerable than the emission of positive 

; .TaftLE H. —Analysis of a Sample o/ Pure Methmer particles. This law seems to he, general*. All 'heated 

ij f Y'v . ^ ' cc, metals emit electricity in the form of currents.. Very 

; Volime of sample tak^i ;v .J ..,,, 8'0 recent observations of two American astronomers, Messrs. 

Volume after carbon dioxide absorption . V > • V * 5 *o, „■ Hale and 1 King,' pf the Mount WilsonObservatory, 

Air added *. y .. v. V. 92*0" ' have shown that powerful magnetic fields .exist m the 
Toul volume .. .. .. .. .. .. roo-o sun ; this;seem necessary for the explanation of certain 

Volume after explosion . . - • * »4’o phenomena of the. sun’s, spots, as the result of the 

1 Contraction .. Y 16*0 emission of swarms of electrical chatged particles. The 

1 Volumeafter absorptibh of carbon dioxide *, 76*0 formidable magnetic whirlwinds, the powe) 1 ul: electrical 

Carbon dioxide produced ; •> . > .* .* ... S;o discharges which take place m the sun, and which give > 

Y. v '. ' birth to the Hertzian waves, and the cathodic rayft emitted 

If ah error of 4 - 0*1 cc. be made in reading the volume by the.sun, hawi noathercanse than the .fusion of the 
•ft*. carbon^ dioxide absoruttom then hyikogeh, metah m the solar futnace, 


after the carbon dioxide absorption, then hydrogen, ! 






igo Series Lines in Spark Spectra. _ 


The. Varrqn, of tub Ox. 

A new and Important communication has just been 
r made to the Academy of Sciences by M. Edmond Perrier, 
Director of the Natural History Museum, in the name of 
M. Adrien Lucet, Member of the Academy of Medicine, 
concerning the hypoderm fly or varron of the ox. The 
larvse of these flies secrete under the skin of the back of 
the ox, where they increase in size and cause abscesses. 
The . animals attacked in this way grow thin and the flesh 
ts unserviceable, and their hides become pierced like a 
sieve. For. these reasons agriculture and the leather in 
dustry lose enormous sums annually. In order to extract 
the larvae the only means known up till now was to press 
: the abscesses enclosing them with die bands, or else, after 
having opened the tumour, to take them out with the help 
; of pincers. According to numerous experiments he has 
perfbrmed, M. Lucet affirms that it is possible, to destroy 
this parasite in the bovine species in the sub dermic 

- tumours where they live by the aid of the injection into 

- these tumours of a few drops of tincture of iodine. . 

. i - The Minervites. 

; The minervites are double, phosphates of alumina and 
alkali that M. Armand Gautier discovered In iSgz ip the 
grottoes of Minertra i» the Herault Department. Since 
then they .have been met with in, diverse places, in the 
Island Of the Reunion* in the province of Oran, Ac., but 
, always in grottoes where primitively had become accumu¬ 
lated animal deposits and excrements, transformed first 
into guano,-then into alkaline phosphates that have *] 
attacked the aluminous outer rock. These minervites 
are white substances, or else slightly tinted with yellow 
resembling kaolin, but containing 40 per cent of phosphoric 
' acid and as much, as 15 and 16 per cent of potash. It is 
easy to understand what a treasure and richness they 
would represent for agriculture if continuous banks pf 
minervites were discovered. In the grotto of Minerva 
they are found in contact with the Permian red sandstone 
rocks in stratifications discordant with the nummuilitic. 
They there fill kinds of pockets fco which is superposed a 
thick layer of earthy and clayey phosphates, amongst which 
are scattered very large quantities of the bones of the cave 
beard, Of rhinoceros, of hyaenas, of small gnawing animals,, 
of bats, Ac. The deposit discovered in 1893 by M., 
Armand Gautier represents not less than 100,000 tons 
of pbosphated manure. ,l > . - 

An Elegant Methodfor Determining .the 

Differences of Longitude. . , %\ 

Prof. Li ppm an n has just discovered an exceedingly in¬ 
genious photographic method which enables the measuring 

This method consists in taking simultaneously at each of 
the: two stations a photograph of the. sky, placing at the 
zenith an artificial star. By reducing these two photo¬ 
graphs in the same way as is done for the photographic 
map of the sky, it is easy to calculate the difference of 
longitude to about a fraction of a second of an arc' or 
«egment, that : is to say, with an uncertainty of/merely 
scarcely 3 or 4metres. . / ’ . , 


The Role of Lice and their Descendants in the t 
,: : Transmission oy Infectious Diseases, : / T 

- Dr.Roux, of the Pasted* Institute, has presented to the 
/Academy of Sciences 1 a paper of MM. Sergeht, Folley, 

. and Viola on the experimental transmission to men and 
monkeys by the Intermediary of the louses not only of 
intermittent fever, but of exanthematic typhos and prob^ 
ably of various other affections. The microbe of typhus 
is hereditary in the descendants of the louse /that is to 
say, that , the egg, the larva, and; the. parasite itself are 
infected, from generation to generation* This is the first 
dine that this has been remarked, and naturally it vastly 
Increases horror of these detestable little insects* . J 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meetings April 2, 1914. 

Sir William Crookes, O.M,s President, in the Chair. 


The Bakerian Lecture was delivered by Prof A. Fowler, 
F.R.S. . .... 

Series Lines in Stark Spectra,. 

This investigation was undertaken in. continuation of 
that on the new lines (X 4686, Ac,) produced in 19x2 by 
passing strong discharges through helium tubes containing 
an impurity 01 hydrogen. These lines are of great interest 
in celestial spectroscopy, and, following, Rydberg, they 
were at first attributed to hydrogen; They have since 
become of increased importance, in connection, with. 
theories of the constitution of the atom, through the 
theoretical work of Dr. Bohr, who explains them as Mng 
produced during the first stages in the reformation -of , 
helium atoms from which both electrons have fceen^ 
removed by the strong discharges employed. • 

Certain peculiarities of the **4686” series suggested a 
search for other series of similar character, in order that 
some generalisation with regard to them might be reached* 
Further experiments on magnesium have yielded many new 
enhanced (spark) lines, and valuable, data for calcium, 
strontium, and barium have been/provided by the work of 
other observers., The chief results maybe summarised as 
follows:^-. ■ - - - * ‘‘ T : \ 

1. Enhanced (spark) lines form series , which occur In 

groups similar tp those previously recognised in arc 
spectra. The formulae representing enhanced lines, how¬ 
ever, differ from those employed for arc lines in that 
Rydberg’s constant 109,675 for Rowland’s scale) 

has a value equal to 4N. : / , T \ 

2. The fundamental series, in the case of enhanced lines, 

derives its limit, and the separation of its components, 
from an observed negative term of the diffuse series. The 
well known spark line of magnesium, X 448*, is the fijst 
member of such a fundamental series in association with a 
newly-discovered system pf doublets* - 

.3* No numerical relations have been fraced between any 
of the enhanced line series and the series of arc lines of the 
same elements. ^ 

- 4, The ^4686 ” series produced in helium tubes is of 
the enhanced line (4N) ; type, and can no longer be con¬ 
sidered to belong'to the same/group as the Balmerseries 
of J^rdrogea lines, which is i>< the arc ($(}; type. , The" 
“4086” series; and the associated Pickering *> lmesi as v 
indicated by Baht* ire in all probabfilty due to helmm, and' 
should be design ated proto helium 39 lines in accordance 
with the nomenclature of Lodger, , 

' 5* Analogy with the ”4481** series of magnesium sug¬ 
gests that the “ 4686 ” series of proto-helium is primarily of : 
the fundamental type, while the three, associated series V 
hiay be considered , to be coincident with . it. The 
Pickering lines are represented in magnesium by a com¬ 
bination aeries which is derived from thef undameptaL ^ - ' 
6. BohrVtheoreticalformulae for hydrogen and helium 
are in close accordance with the facts of .observation* 
Adopting these formulas, the spectroscopic data at present 
available give.the niass of the hydrogen Atom id terms of 
the mass of the electron as x83fi^.i«, . 


SOCIETY, OF PUBLIC' ANALYSTS AND OTH&k 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS* //; 

, / Ordinary Meeting, April 1,1914, , : ^ 

Mr. A. ChastontCharman, Pfesident, in the Chair.v 


Messrs. . Robert Bickerstaffe, Thomas HentyByrora, 
Sydney. George Chffard, Donald BiehAxA Vtwit, an/Join . 
McLaren were elected Members of Jhe Soeiet/., I ]: ",: | 



Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources. . igi ; 


CH^lbAtNstCS,! 

, ;; , April X7» 19 U: I 

:dertificates werereadfor the second time in favour of 
Messrs. Lauchtan, Henry Dyke Acland, Frederic Herbert 
Lees,; William Henry Woodcock, and Walter Alan 
Gtbbings. . 

The following papers were read :— 

"The Wat ar of Norton Spa.” By C.. Ainsworth 
Mitchell. 

Dorton: A forgotten Spa. Brief outline of history. A 
remarkable water. Iron (46 parts per 100,000) present as 
basic, sulphate. Analyses by Prof, Brand (circ. 1830). 
Present composition of the water. 

“ On Damage caused to Vegetation by Sulphurous and 
Sulphuric Acid in the Atmosphere J* By R. R. Tatlock 
and R. T. Thomson. ' 

The mere fact of the presence of sulphates ip plants in 
excess of the proportion found- in vegetation grown in. a. 
pure atmosphere is no proof Of damage by sulphur acids; 

This is shown by results of analysis of plants from 
various localities, and the authors conclude .that such 
damage can only be proved if (ij the percentage of S0 3 is 
considerably above that present in, the plant normally,and 
(2) the leaf or other part of 5 the plant, when moiatenedon 
*,the;fcrij$|peacidreacrionwxth litmus,, 
;pheno|$^ ; k; ;; 

1 : u The Abnormal Refraction of Milk Serum” By J. 

, * i v\ .' J ; ■' -- v 

V Tbe author gives some results he has obtained during 
the analysis of certain abnormal but genuine milks pro¬ 
duced m the Transvaal. The milk serum obtained from 
the samples, when examined by the Zeiss Immersion Re-, 
hactometersatUo°C, gaveresultsasl6was32'3i Thexiormal 
minimum refraction of milk serum has been- previously 
shownbythe author,to,be 36 when, as in,the present, 
cases, the reagent employed for coagulation is sulphate of 
.copper.' r ■_ ' ^ ■ k , 1 * '/ ■ ' ‘ 

, Tfiecattle were apparently in good condition j and the 
veldt grass was'plentiful. 


NOTICE S OF BOOKS. 

Photo-Chemistry. By S. E, Sheppard, D.Sc. (Lond.). 

\ London, NewYork, Bombay,and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green,.and Co. 1914, ' 

;ThE establishment of photo-chemistry as , an independent 
branch of science may now be regarded as definitely 
accomplished, and this text-book will probably be for 
some rime used as a standard work on the subject. It; 
;ha8 many merits, prominent among them being its com¬ 
pleteness and the fullness of its bibliographical references. 
The. measurement of light quantities is first discussed, 
with short descriptions of; the apparatus employed for the 
purpose, and the classification of light sources according 
to their economic and energetic relations. is,well treated. 
The statics and dynamics of photo-chemical change and 
the consideration of light as the resultant of chemical 
change.are subjects which-are discussed in great detail, 
and a chapter is devoted to organic photosynthesis; vHth 
special reference to the-building up Of food stuffs by 
chlorophyll. - It is ©occasionally not easy to arrive at 
the author’s exact meaning, and his; style is sometimes 
decided! y ' involved.' ’ The - book, however, is obviously 
intended chiefly for the expert and the advanced student, 
yho will no doubt be able successfully to interpret the 
icather unusual phraseology.;,. . ‘ , _ ± ., 

Vber die Konstitution und Konfiguration bon Verbin- 
: diingen ho herer Ordnuttg. ( M On the Constitution and 
. Coimgurarion of Compounds of higher Order”). By 
vProf*T>r. Alfred Werner. Berlin: Julius Springer. 

* *0*4 *'. ' ■ * : ■ . - ■ 1 . 1: ■' • - 

fN this lecture, which was delivered at Stockholm in 
iQt& Prof/Werner gave a rdsumS of his hypothesis con¬ 
cerning the arrangement of atoms in molecules. The 


structure and space formulae of the molecular compounds . 
of cobalt, chromium, and platinum were briefly, dis¬ 
cussed* and a short account was given of the theory of 
principal and auxiliary valencies. The lecture gave an 
excellent sketch of Prof, Werner’s views and of the work 
which has been done by himself andby other investigators 
in confirmation of them. / ; " - 

CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 

sources. . : : : 

Comptes Rendus Hebdpmadaires dss Seances de VAcadimie 
. desSciences. Vol. civiii., No. g, February 03,1914. ' 

Preparation of Benzhydrol and. of Symmetrical 
;Tetraphenyletharie;X-Panl Babafier and M. Murat.-^jo 
prepare > benzhydrpl • Neither - benzene ’i aldehyde or ethyl,. 
'fonxmte Js allowed to act on*.phenyl magnesium bromide. 
The crystalline mass is treated with Wafer acidified with 
sulphuric, acid, the solution is saturated With spdium bi-; 
l carbonate r the ethereal liquid decanted oft aridthe ether /, 
■driven off by heating on <tbe wa|er-bath. On cooling 
v qf; nearly pnrh benzhydroi are deposited, ' ft 
instead pf driving off the ether the liquid is directly dis¬ 
tilled, the chief product is symmetrical tetraphenyl ethane. 
When impure benzhydrol Is distilled it rapidly decom¬ 
poses owing to the catalysing action: 6f the Impurities, 
and this fact accounts for the formation of symmetrical 
tetraphenyi ethane. Pure fused benzhydrol, on the other 
hand, can be distilled at 298° under the ordinary pressure 
withoutundergoing any appreciable decomposition. 

Verification of Laws of Transparence of Matter 
towards X-Rays.—Louis Benoist and Hippolyte 
Copaux.—The r laws of transparence , of matter towards 
X-rays show that transparence is essentially an atomic 
property, If the mass is equal per unit of surface exposed, 
and the quality of the rays is the same, the ’elements are 
less transparent the higher them atomic, weights; The 
masses of. equal transparence (equivalents of trans¬ 
parence) generally decrease as the atomic weights 
increase, arid are represented by a well-defined curve* 
The authors have calculated the equivalents of trans- 
parence of three minerals, potassium ferrOcyanide, 
cobaltic cbloropentamirie, and potassium sillco molybdate, 
and have compared the results with the values obtained 
experimentally. The agreement between the two sets of 
numbers is very good, and thus the laws of transparence 
are confirmed. 

Influence of Ethylenic Bond and of Carbonyl and 
Carboxyl Groups bit the Absorption of Ultra-violet 
Rays.—Jean Bielecki arid Victor Henri.—The charac¬ 
teristic band of carbonyl is influenced by the presence of a 
carboxyl or an ethylenebondin the molecule. In general,, 
when a molecule contains two chromophores they 
mutually influence one another ; if they are not too close 
in the molecule the result is an exaltation of the absorp* 
tion-^a hyper chromic ft the two chromophorea 

are close together in the conjugate position" there is mote 
displacement of. the characteristic bands of each ebromo- 
phore towards the red, a hypsochromic effect. , 

- Decomposition of Amrponta under the Action of 
Radium Emanation and Influence of Temperature 
upon Chemical Effects produced by Radiations of 
Radio-active Substances.—Eugene WourtzeL—Am¬ 
monia is decomposed by radium emanation into nitrogen 
and hydrogen, and no other reaction takes place. The 
quantity of gas evolved-per unit of radiation destroyed 
increases with the pressure, but tends towards a certain 
iixnit. An increase of temperature favour the destruction ‘ 
of ammonia. Thus the number: of cubic centimetres of 
ammonia destroyed per unit of radiation is nearly double 
at-108 0 and more than triple at 220 0 ; 

Bromination of Manganese in Ethereal Medium. 
—F. Duceliiez and A* Raynaud>—If bromine is added to 
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ether containing metallic manganese the ether which is 
first, coloured *ed ^gradually decolorised/and a' semi- 
field orange deposit Is formed. In presence of n sulphuric 
. acid this substance loses ether and forms crystals of. 
formula MnBr 2 (CaH 3 JaQ. When .it is heated it yields 
white anhydrous MnBr«. If the quantity of bromine in 
the original operation is greatly increased the deposit 
formed has the composition represented by the formula 
MnBr 3 (C 4 HioO)3. , 

Preparation of Pure Metals,—Maurice Billy.—Re¬ 
fractory metals /such, as titanium can be prepared by 
reducing their chlorides With hydrogen or sodium; In the 
former case a very high temperature is necessary, and it 
difficult to prevent oxidation if sodium is. Used. Both of 
. these difficulties are avoided > by ;Jhe employment of 
Sodium hydride. * The reduction of the: chlorides, is 
Complete ai about 400°, the- equation' being 
^NaCl^H, Vm^uim tetrachloride 
- can be reduced similarly. It is necessary to dry the metal 
in a current of C0 2 * for it, catches fire in air spontaneously 
, at^roo^. *. /> 1 * ’ % >:' <■ <' * % - 1 i *V '*:• v 

Etherification of Glycerin by Acetic . Acid in 
>' FreseOcCpf Catalysts.—J; ' B/ Sendexeri^ Jean 

* Aboqlertc/--Potassiuni bisulphate acts cataiyticaHy in the 
etherification of glycerin by acetie acid, kud anhydrous 
aluminium sulphate has a, similar hut stronger action; 
The resolts afe still better when sulphuric acid is Used pa 
catalyst. ' 


v /■ MISCELLANEOUS. ; , ' 1 . ‘ 

Royal Institution.—On Tuesday next, April ax, at 
3 o’clock, Dr. Walter Wahl will deliver the first .of two 
’lectures at the Royal Institutionon“ problems of Physical 
Chemistry--r(x) Study of Matter at,High Pressures; (2) 
Study of Matter at Low Temperatures on Thursday,. 
April 30, Dean Inge will begin a course of three lectures 
on “The/Last Chapter of Greek Philosophy--Plotinus as 
philosopher. Religious Teacher, and Mystic”; and on 
Saturday, April 25, Dr. T. E, Stanton commences a course 
of two lectures on ‘‘ Similarity of Motion in Fluids—(1) 
The Theory of Similarity of Motion in Fluids and die 
Experimental Proof of, its Existence; {2) The General 
Law Of Surface Friction in Fluid Motion.” The Friday 
Evening Discourse on April; 24; will be delivered by Dr. 
Frank Watson -Dyson (the Astronomer Royal) on “The 
Stats Around the North Pole,” and on May'x by Mr. E.F: 
Benson, on “ A Criticism on Critics.” \/ , ■ - . 
,/ J ’ The' Institute; of Metais.—Afny Lice Prof. E. 
Heyn, of Berlin, one of ' the most famous scientists in 
Germany, is this year to,deliver the annual May Lecture 
before the ■ Institute of Metals*;:■ Prof. Heyrt, who has 
made a life-long study of the subject, has given the title of 3 
his ~ discourse - as ‘ f * Internal Strains in Cold Wrpight 
Metals;//and some Troubles Caused. Thereby.” s The 
Institute of; Metals is fortunate in its May lecturers, and In 
the , natural sequence of the subjects dealt with at. these 
lectures,-- Thus, the last May Lecture; by Sir J; Alfred 
Ewing,; P.R.S., was on -the subject of“The 

Inner Structure of Simple Metals,” and previously Dr* 
G. Ts Beilby, F.R.S., had lectured on an jdUcd/subject, 
“The Hard and Soft States in Metals.” Prof. Heyn’s 
discourse will be given in the buiMmgof the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Store’s Gate, Westminster, S, Wv, 
tinder the Chairmanship of Admiral Sir Henry Oram, 
K.C.B., F,R.S., the President of the Institute of Metals,, 
on Tuesday, May ia, at 8.30 p.m. / The. Secretary of the 
Institute, Mr. G. Shaw. Scott , M. Sc., of Gaxton House, 
Westminster, S.W., will be glad to forward tickets to.any 
readers Who may desire to be present at the May Lectured 
~ Iron and Steel Institute.—TheAnnual Meeting of 
the Institute will beheld in the new,House of the Institu¬ 
tion of-GiviT Engineers, Great GeorgeStreet, Westminster, 
on Thursday and Fnday, May 7 arid 8> 1914, commencing 
each day at itp.30 o'clock a.m., ,. 


Programmc of Proceedings, 

Thursday, May 7, at, 10.30 a.m., General Meeting of 
Members; the Council will present their Report for the, 
year 1913; the Hon. Treasurer will present the. Statement 
'of Accounts for 1913;/Scrutineerswill be appointed for" 
the examination of voting papers for election of new 
Members of the Institute; the retiring President (Mr. 
Arthur Cooper) will induct into the Chair the President* 
elect.(Mr. Adolphe Greiner); the Bessemer Gold Medal 
for 1914 will be presented to Mr. Edward Riley, F.I.C,; 
the President will deliver his Inaugural Address; a selection 
of papers will be read and discussed (Nos. x6, 10, 8); 
papers Nos. 5,12, 15 will he read and discussed as for as 
time permits. At 7.0 p.m., Annual Dinner of the Institute 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street,: W.C^ > 
Friday, May 8, at io.30 a.m., General Meeting of 
Members; the Andrew Carnegie Gold Medal (for i§t3) will; 
be presented to Mr*, Thomas Swindon, D.Met., and the; 
award of Research Scholarships for the current yearwill be 
announced; papers Nos. 14, 9, 11 will be/tead-and dis- 
cussed; if time permits other papers may be discussed af 
any of the Sessions, in which case due notice will be givetu 
Those papers for which tithe,cannot be found will be taken, 
as read and discussed by Correspondence. ’ ^ r 
The following is the list of papers tbatafeexpeCted to 
be submitted for reading and discussion \ ' , r 

1. /JCK Arnold, D.Met., F.R.S.; and G.R.Bolsover: 

/ “Forms in which Sulphides may Exist in Steel Ingots.” 

2. C. Benedicks, Ph.D.; “Experiments on Allotropy of 

, 1 /-/ c Iron (Behaviour of Ferromagnetic Mixtures; Dila¬ 
tation of Pure Iron).” - / . ; 

3. A. Bose: “ Recent Developments of the Iron and 

Steel Industry in India,” % / /, ■ - 

4V C. Chappell: “The Re-crystallisation of Deformed 

'■/ ’ * Iron.” ,’ - -.^ . 

5. C. A. Edwards, D.Sc., an 4 H* ,C. H. Carpenter, 

- Ph,D,; “ The Hardening of Metals, with Special 
Reference to Iron and Its Alloys.” - \ 

.. 6.. J, N< Friend, D.Sc., andC. W. Marshall : “Tnfiuence 
, '/ of Molybdenum upon the Corrodibility of Steel,” 

7. H. C. Greenwood, D.Sc.: “ Note on a Curious Case 
■ »■" of Decarburisation during the Hardening of Steel 
Diesi” / ' ; „ * 

B. Sir Robert/A. Hadfield, F.R.S., and B. Ho^dhson, * 
F.R.S.: « The Magnetic and Mechanical Properties 
" of Manganese Steels,” r v . , r * 

9, H. L. Heath cote, B;Sc.: “Some Improvements-In 

1 Case-hardening Practice.” ' - 

10. S. A. Houghton i\ ** Failures of .Heavy Roller Shell 

. ' "Plates.” / r ,-'\y w ; . ■ ■’ n , 

zj. E. Humbert and A, Hethey, B.Sc. : “ Production of 
: ,--**. Steel Direct from the Ore.” : ', 

. -12. A, McCance, B.Sc.:Theory of Hardening,** ' 

. /3C3. M. Mi8son: ‘‘ The Qoloriidetric Estimation of ShL 
/ phur in Pig Iron and Steels fey means of Paper 
o i Impregnated with a Solution of Arsenions Anhy- 
, 1 > > dridein Hydrochloric Acid ” J ;/ 

1 f' Z4. “F. MGlier ; “ The Development Of Dry Cleaning 
In Blast-furnace Gas Pjuifieatiom”' v} l, V , v 
r v, x 5^ M Wv RosenhaIn, D.Sa, PR;B.Vahd J. L. Haughtoh, 
M.Sc.:“A new Reagent for Etching Mild SteeL” 
z6. F^ Schuster, D.Iftg. :*fResults of Talbot Process 
at Witkowits.” : ■ , 1 , 4 , 
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- w ^ProblemsofPbyaicalChemia. 
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Simple and Complex Rotatory Dispersion. 
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in the case of quartz to record an observed rotation 
exceeding 100,060°.' In the visible region of the spectrum, 
readings can be taken to seven significant figures, with 
errors, oi observation amounting to only a few parts per 
million. The readings can be extended into the ultra¬ 
violet, at least as far as wave-length 9200 A.U., and at 
least as far as wave-length 20,000 A.U. in the infra-red. 
In the ultra-violet the readings can be taken without 
difficulty to 1®, and it would not be difficult, by mere 
perseverance, to reduce the errors of observation to about 
o'i°* As the readings are larger than in the visible 
spectrum, the errors of observation are, relatively, not 
much greater; indeed, if attention be paid to the fact that 
the photographic observations are made on narrow 
spectrum-lmes, whilst the visible readings are taken with 
.wide blocks of light, the greater spectral purity of the 
ultra-violet readings may impart to them a higher degree 
of accuracy than that, actually attained by visual 
observation. The infra-red readings are necessarily of a 
lower order of accuracy, but are of great vghie on account 
of; the wide range of wave. lengths which they cover. 

The'first formula for the rotatory dispersion of light in 
quartz wasgiven by Biot, who suggested that— 

/ ‘ «-i ...... .’•'ll) 

- , /. ' /AS 

The rotation , produced, in light of any colour being 
inversely proportional, to' the square of the wave-length. 
Boltzmann gave the equation-^— 

A* 




+ ”JL.+; 
A« 


(*) 


corresponding closely with the Cauchy formula for 
refractive indices, Drude ( M Theory of Optics,” 1917, 
pi 413}suggested a general equation— v 

— * — • • ♦ « , • * > {3) 

A*-A* < 

this equation, if A > X#, can be expanded into a series of 
the same type as Boltzmann’s equation (2). 

In Drude’s-equation the constants X* are the wave¬ 
lengths in vacuo of light having the same periods as the 
natural periods ot free vibration of the “ions” or 
” electrons ”. by which the optical properties of the 
molecule are determined. In the case of quartz the 
values of these constants have been deduced from 
measurements of refractive power as follows— 

A* ■■0*010627 ft® 

Ag*« 78-22*4* 

X§-430*6/1*. 

Drude assumed that these refraction-data could be used 
to determine the course of the curve of rotatory dispersion, 
He therefore wrote the equation in the form— 

. ' A. +_**_, +i! . . • . (4) 

A»-xs T A.»-xS * , 

and calculated the values of fo t i a » ^3, &c., from existing 
data for the rotatory power o* quartz over the range from 
2ii400 A.U. (a 140/1),to 2193*5 A.U. (0*21935 »/ He 
found + «o, and concluded (1.) u that the kinds 0/ 

ions whose natural periods Ue in the ultra*red are inactive,V 
On the other hand, he bad already adopted the view that 
quartz has ions for which An is much smaller than the 
wave-length ol light, and concluded (fr.) “ that the activity 
coefficient k 1 ot ions of this kind, lor which A* may be 
neglected in comparison with A a , must be taken into 
consideration.” By throwing the equation into the 
form— 1 


. Js. +A' 


i . . . (5) 

.w r.j _ . . i ’ , 

vdiere a? ~0*010627, *=*12*200, 5*046, Drude was 

able to calculate the rotatory power of quartz over the 
whoIeraUge with an average error of o , c6o° per mm. in a 
senes of 18 observations. .* - • 


The more accurate measurements put forward in 19x2 
could not be represented, even in the narrow range of the 
visible spectrum, by Diude’a simplified equation (5). In 
order to secure a reasonable concordance between the 
observed and calculated values, it was necessary to go 
back upon Drude’s first conclusion and to restore an infra¬ 
red term to the equation, which thus became— 


m , kg . 

a*-a*Ta-a| 


(6) 


This formula gave results which were a great improve¬ 
ment on the figures quoted by Drude, the average 
discrepancy in the visible region of the spectrum being 
reduced from 0*038 to 0*0ox° per mm. ? 

Further measurements in the ultra-violet-region, which 
are not yet available for publication, show that even this 
improved formula becomes grossly inaccurate when 
carried out towards the limit of transmission of light by 
quartz. It cannot be made to give good results so long as 
the values ol aJ and Af deduced from the refraction data 
are used as constants in the equation, thus limiting the 
number of arbitrary constants to three. The value of the 
infra-red term is not important, as it comes into the 
equation as a quantity that remains almost constant over 
a wide range of the spectrum; there is therefore no 
objection to retaining the value of Aj deduced from the 
retractive power of the crystal, in the extreme infra-red. 
But there is good reason to think that the value of X* has 
been given incorrectly, and that the value of this constant 
may be deduced with much' greater accuracy from exact 
observations of rotatory dispersion than . from 
measurements of refractive power. 

It is impossible at present to Btate the final forth of the 
equation, but a very satisfactory agreement, can be 
obtained oyer the whole range from w.l. *6,740 to w*l. 
2327 by using Drude’s general equation with three terms, 
namely, one infra-red term and two ultta-violet terms,- 
thus— - f * 

-- * 6 +A+-rAr'.' • (7). 


*“-*8 


A fl -Aj Af — AS 


In this equation A$®78*22 as before; A® is.a constant 
differing somewhat from the value b'oxo627, given by 
Drude; A*. represents another, wave length m a remote 
part of the inaccessible ultra-violet region. Its magnitude 
is not negligible as Drude supposed, but is so/ small that 
the u probable error 9 as determined from the incomplete 
data at present available was fpund r to be’ larger- than the 
number itself. An equaHy gopfr agreement Gan.,, however, 
be reached by replacing the whole of the infra-red term by. 
a constant, putting \Aj?*p, and regarding- AJ as an 
unknown quantity. /The equation then becomes—* \« 

a ^ + ~\TW + ka * • • • <*)• 

This equation contains four arbitrary constants, as 
compared with the three arbitrary constants of equation 
(6) and the five arbitrary constants of equation (7). This 
number of constants appears to be quite sufficient to 
express the data at present available, and, from the 
empirical point of view, affords the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem of reducing the data to algebraic 
form. 

B. Optical and Magnetic Rotatory Dispersion in Simple 
Organic Liquids . 

In the case of a large number of simple organic liquids, 
the optical and magnetic rotatory dispersion may he 
expressed by the equation— 

. (a). 

- V-XJ ™ 

Thus the average values of th t magnetic dispersion-ratios 
in a series of 25 substances have been found to compare 
with the calculated values as follows 






___• Purification of Barium Sulphate. 


m 


U ■ Cd . Na Hg 

6708. *43?. 5 ?& 3 > 5461. 

Ob?, ; 0*647 0705 0*850 i*ooo 

Calc. 0*647 0705 <>"850 i*oqo 


Cd Cd , Htr 
5086. 4800,. 4359, 

^*164 1*321 1*636 

i*r66 1*322 - 1*636 


In the case of the optical rotatory power of phenyl- 
methylcarbinol, C6H5.CH(OH).CH 3 , the figures are:— 


Obs. 0*629 0*687 0*839 1*000 1*184 1*361 1*736 

Calc. 0627 0*686*0*839 i*ooo 1*183 r 3<52 1*735 

.These figure? Bhow that the simple formula is sufficient to 
express the course of the curves of optical and magnetic 
rotatory dispersion within the limits of the visible 
spectrum.* , 

1 This doe? not prove that the substance? in question are 
characterised by Only one natural period of free vibration: 
Even in the case of quartz, which is known to posBes8 : four 
such natural periods, the optical rotatory power can.be 
represented within the same limits of accuracy by the 
simple formula. But, until the methods of measurements 
have been developed to an extent which is now quite 
impracticable, the, simple formula .will hold its own, as 
the only possible way of.expressing the experimental data 
in the ewe of simple organic liquids; ; - 
ir , ;, v , s *' (To be corttinuedL ! v • v ' ' r 


THE PURIFICATION OF BARIUM SUUPHATE 
PRECIPITATED in the determination of 
— ‘ . ■ ; barium.,, ^ . :;, v . , 

' ■ , By F, A, GOOCH and D. U. KILL. 

When- in the determination of barium as the sulphate the 
precipitation is made in the presence of alkali salts, con. 
side? ible errors—sometimes as much as 20 mgrms. in one 
half grm. of precipitate—may be occasioned by occlu¬ 
sion of the foreign salts. It has been foundthat upon 
dissolving the precipitate of barium sulphate in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and evaporating to dryness,, the 
barium sulphate crystallises in more or less coarsely granular 
crystals which may be washed free from the other sul- 


substituting for the Herapel burner a piece of apparatus 
that is in more general use. " 

. Preliminary experiments to determine whether an evapo¬ 
ration without loss of barium sulphate; could be made, with 
the blast lamp were Carried out in the following manner.s 
—Crystallised barium chloride (chemically pure) was 
powdered and bottled without drying, and the water con¬ 
tent determined by gentle ignition. Of this salt portions 
of 0*5000 grm. each were weighed Into a previously 
weighed platinum crucible. About 5 cc. of water was 
added, and then from 2 cc. to 5 cc. of sulphuric acid. The 
water and excess of sulphuric acid were evaporated off by 
directing a small flaine from the blast lamp nearly verti¬ 
cally downward upon the liquid. The evaporation re¬ 
quired about fifteen minutes. The, results obtained upon 
weighing the crucible and barium sulphate were satisfactory 
in three cases but of five, but in the other two cases there/ 
was loss. To prevent this a cone of 'fine platinum gauze 
was fitted into the mouth of the crucible and the flame was 
directed against the point of the spue. This prevented the 
loss by spattering. The point of the cone must not be 
allowed to dip into the liquid, foe otherwise Some of the 
barium sulphate will be left above the gauze and, may be 
blown away. The gauze was weighed with the crucible , 
and cover each time, so that if any of the barium sulphate 
should spatter against the gauze Its weight would not he 
lost. ; The result? where thelgauze was used were more 
consistently satisfactory, and we felt encouraged to carry 
on further experiments using the gauze T but not without 
it; The average time required for completing an evapora-, 
tion in these and subsequent experiments where the gauze 
was used was about one half-hour. . Table I. gives the 
results of the experiments m which the naked fiame was 
directed upon the solution, Table If. those of the experi¬ 
ments in which the gauzC was interposed. 

Table!. ■ 

Wt.ofBftCI3.2H3O BaSO* BaSO* by Error, 

taken. found. theory. 

Gnn. Grm. Grm. Grm.' 

0*4996 0*4744 . . 0-4773 +o*oooi 

0*4996 0*4774 0*4773 +0*0001 , 

0*4996 0*4747 0*4773 -0*0026 

0*4996 0*4773 0*4773 0*6060 

0*4996. 0*4765 0*4773 -6*0008 



phatea (Mar, 4 m. ?oum. Set., 1891, -x 1 i„ 295). The 
evaporation most be made with special care In order to 
?votd loss by spattering and creeping. With a ring burner, 
this process takes several hours, but with a Herapel burner 
an evaporation can be made safely in about one half-hour. 
The present object has been to find out whether the 
evaporation cannot be safely made by directing the flame 
of a 'blast lamp down upon the surface of the liquid, thus 

•Additional evidence in reference to the.Optical rotatory power 
of tt-methylglucoside is given in another paper ILowty and 
Abram, p. 171). 


Table II. r 

0*4996 0*4770 0*4773 -0*0003 (a) 

0*4996 0*4777 0*4773 +0-0004 

0*4996^ 0*4768 0*4773 -0*0005 

0*4996 9*4768 0*4773 -0*0005 

0*4996 0*4774 0*4773 +0*0001 

0*4996 0*4776 0*4773 +0*0003 

, (a) The tip of the gauze dipped into the liquid. 

For use in the subsequent experiments a solution to con-. . 
tain approximately 0:5 grm. of BaC!*,2H 3 0 in 50 cc. was 
prepared by weighing out 20 gems, of the BaClg^tHaO, 
transferring it to a 2-lifre measuring flask, and fitling the 
flask to tbe mark with distilled Water'. The quantity of 
the solution used in each experiment was determined by 
drawing portion? of 50 cc. from a burette into previously 
weighed glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer flasks and weighing. 
Since 0*01 grm; of the solution contained only 0*0001 grm. 
of BaCl 3 ,2HaO, it was not necessary to weigh more accu¬ 
rately than to 1 centigrm. However, the weighing was 
usually made to a railligrm. 

In the first series of experiments determinations of 
barium in the absence of salts of other metals were made 
in the usual manner, and the effect of.the treatment of the 
precipitate of barium* sulphate with sulphuric acid in the 
way described, was tried. The procedure in detail was as 
follows:—One cubic centimetre of strong sulphuric acid 
was added to xoo cc, of water m a 250 or 350 cc. beaker, 
and the mixture was heated to boiling. The weighed 
amount of barium chloride solution was washed from the 
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Errors in Gas Analysis. 


Table VI .—Results of Analyses of Methane pom Different Sources. 
Mine gas.' Laboratory No.— 


197 


Methane prepared by method 
of Gladstone and Tribe. 


Natural gas. 

. Laboratory No.- 


Volume of sample taken (cc.).. 
Volume after carbon dioxide v 
absorption (cc.) .. .. .. 

Portion taken (cc.). 

Oxygen added (cc.) .. 

Total volume (cc.) .. .. ., 

Volume after burning (cc.) .. 

Contraction (cc.)- .. 

Volume after absorption of car- 
bob dioxide (cc*) * * .. .« 

, Carbon dioxide (cc.).. ... * 

Carbon dioxide (percentage of. 

total pressure) .. .. .. 

Molecular volume of carbon dt- 
. oxide corrected from— 

Table IV. .. .. .. /. 

Theoretical equation, one- 
half contraction minus 
, % carbon dioxide (Cc.) '' .v 
: Corrected equation ; correc¬ 
tion times; contraction 
minus correction times 
^ carbon dioxide (cc.) 
Methane from uncorrected con¬ 
traction (per cent) <; ’ . 
Methane from uncoriected car¬ 
bon dioxide (per cent) .. .. 

Difference (per cent).. .. ..» 

Methane from corrected con¬ 
traction (per cent).. ,. . ‘ 

Methane from corrected carbon 
dioxide (per cent) ., ., . 

Difference (per cent) 1 .. 


1986. 

2493; 

2781. 

3990 , 

2481 . 

Sampler. 

Sample 2. 

Samples. 

3150. 

3149- ' 

33 * 7 ° 

4575 

3870 

* 42*30 

43*70 

42*00 

31*40 

47*15 

4^70 

40*40. 

33 * 7 ° 

45*75 

3870. 

42*30 

43*70 

4**95 

31*40 

47*15 

41*70 

38-40 

3370 

45*75 

3870 

42*30 

4370 

4 I *95 

, 31*40 

47*15 

4170 

38-40 

95-65 

70*10 

68-05 

51*10 

46*90 

99*10 

7**35 

99*45 

87*40 

86-00 

129*35 

115-85 

10675 

93*40 

90*60 

.. 141*05 . 

102*65 

146*60 

129*10 

118-40 

65*80 

58*95 ' 

83-20 

67*20 

56-80 

59*50 , 

40-85 

53 85 

60*05 

56-05 

63*55 

5690 

23*55 

26*20 

33-80 

81-55 

6i*8o 

9275 

69*05 

6*35 

34 * 3 ° 

3065 

7*1*40 

54**5 

39-90 

18*90 

10*15 
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Table VII .—Analyses of Carbon Monoxide Mixed with Air . 
(Prepared by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on oxalic acid). 


Volume of sample taken (cc.) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Oxygen added (cc.). •• .. .. *. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

, Total volume (cc.).. .. *. . .. 7 . .. .. 

Volume after burning (cc.)... ...... .. 

Contraction (cc.) ... . . . 

Volume after absorption of carbon dioxide (cc.) .. .. .. 

Carbon dioxide (cc.) .. .. * ... *. . * .. * * 

Carbon dioxide (percentage of total pressure). .. .* .. 

Molecular volume of carbon dioxide corrected from— 

Table IV. > .. . .. .. . 

Theoretical equation (two times contraction minus carbon dioxide) 
.Corrected equation (correction times contraction minus correction 
, times carbon,dioxide) .. *. . . .. . . .. .. .. 

Carbon monoxide from uncorrected contraction (per cent) ., .. 

Carbon monoxide frpm uncorrected carbon dioxide (per cent) .. .. 

^Difference(pet cent) *. *• v. V. .. : .. 

Carbon monoxide from corrected contraction (per cent). ,. .. .. 

'Carbon monoxide from corrected carbon dioxide (per cent).. •. • • 

Difference (per cent) .♦ .. .. .. .. 


Sample t. Sample 2. Sample 3. - Sample 4. Sample 5, 
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The graph was plotted front two values determined 
experimentally, the value at 20° C. and 760 mm. pressure 
and that at 20° C. and 380 mm. pressure. 

Table V. gives the molecular, volumes of ethane at o° C. 
arid Various partial pressures. 

'The coefficient of expansion of ethane between o° C. and 
2o°C. hasnot beendetermined; consequently the same mole¬ 
cular volume was used at ao° C., the ordinary laboratory 
temperature, as was determined by Baumd and Perrot at 
o° C. The resulting error can be disregarded without 
introducing any appreciable error in the analysis, judging 


from the case of the molecular volume of carbon dioxide 
which at 20° C. is only 0*001 different front the value 
at o° C. , , 

The values between o*o and 760 mm, pressure are 
interpolated from the values at 0*0 mm. and 760an., 
which Were determined experimentally. 

From a careful search of the literature, the authors were 
unable to find any determination of the density of propane, 
but they have information at hand that shows beyond 
doubt that, at o° C. and 760 mm. pressure, propane is by 
no means a perfect gas. 
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Errors in Gas Analysis. 
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Following -are some equations that hold only when the 
partial pressure of the combustible gas and that of the 
carbon dioxide (at o° and 760 mm.) produced by the com¬ 
bustion are 95 to xqoper cent of the total pressure. If the 
partial'pressures differ from these, different molecular 
volumes/depending upon the partial pressures, are used* 

Theoretical and Corrected Equations for Combustion of 
; . certain Cases. 

CH 4 , Theoretical Equation: GH 4 +a 0 2 » CO2+2H2O. 
CH4, . Corrected Equation : 0*9990 H 4 +2*ooo0 2 — 
0*99^00* f 2H2O. 0*999 volumes+3*000 volumes 
0*994 volumes ** 2*005 volumes ^contraction. 

_ 0*498 contraction wCH 4 1 *00500$-»CH 4 

C rfls, Theoretical Equation: CaH6+3*502® 2C0a+3ft$0. 
62H& Corrected Equation ; aggoCaH6+3*502 ® 

, i*g 88 C 0 2 +3H2O. 0*990 volumes+3*5 volumes 

—1*968 volumes “*2*502 volumes ^ contraction. 

. 0*396 contraction-CaHe v o? 497 CQa-C*% ' 
t CO,, Theoretical Equation, 2CO+O2- 2CO2. , V ' / 

CO ^Corrected Equation : ?*oooCO + i*ooo02— rigSSCO*. 

; 2000 volumes+i*ooo volumes-1*988 volumes — 
t - 1*012 volumes - contraction, : - ■; ‘ -V 

1*976 contraction—CO i*qo 6 C 0 2 wCG ' 

C3H8, Theoretical Equation: C3H8 +5 0 2 *= 3C0 2 +4H3O. 

' Q3H3, Corrected Equation: The observed density «f 
propane, as far as the authors were able to determine, has 
: never been published. . , 

C2H4, Theoretical Equation $Q 2 ® 2 CQi+ 2 H 2 0 . 

C 2 H 4 , Corrected Equation : 0*98302H 4 +3*ooo 0 2 «= 
t’988C0 2 , 0 983 volumes + 3*000 volumes ~rc““ 
volumes—1*995 volumes—contraction. -\, , . 

0*493 contraction - C 2 H 4 0*494002 -C 2 H 4 

, V2H2, Theoretical Equation ; C3H2 + 2*563 — 2CO2 + H 3 0 . 
C 2 H 2 , Corrected Equation : o 992C 2 H 2 + 2*sooo0 2 
X*988C02+Ha0. o*gg2 volumes + 2-500 volumes' 
-^rg88 volumes *1*504 volumes « contraction., 
0*659 contraction—CaHsr o*499C0 2 »CaH2 

GOs Analysis Apparatus used by the Authors. 

The apparatus used by the authors for the analysis of 
natural gas and other combustible gases is shown in 
Fig. 1. - ; *; 

It consists of a 100 cc. burette, which is graduated in 
tenths of 1 cc., but can easily be read to0*05 cc*: Mercury 
is used as the trapping fluid. At f is the compensating 
tube. Both the burette and the compensating tube are 
containedin a water-jacket, At g is a mercury manometer. 

Attached to the burette by means of rabher tubing is the 
train of stopcocks which are in turn connected to the 
caustic potash pipette the alkaline pyrogallate or phos¬ 
phorous pipette a, the slow combustion pipette c, and the 
alkaline pyrogallate pipbtte d, which contains a supply of 
nitrogen obtained by removing oxygen from air. The 
nitrogen is used to sweep out the capillary .tubing before 
ah analysis, thereby displacing gas left in the tubing: from 
a previous analysis. Mercury is used in the slowcom- 
bustton pipette c. 

Correction of Analyses for Molecular Volume . 

Tables VI., VII,, and VIII., containing the results of 
analyses of Pittsburgh natural gas, methane, and carbon 
monoxide, will serve to show the magnitude, of. the errors 
introduced into the calculation from the combustion data 
when no account is taken of the trne molecular volumes of 
the gases entering into the reactions. 

The values for natural gas are calculated by use of the 
formate following. The ordinary equations in which x 
represents partial methane and y partial ethane serve to 
obtain the partial pressures of the constituents closely 
enough for the authors’ purposes. Hence— 

2*+2*57 ® contraction, 
x +2*oy — carbon dioxide produced. 

From which x and y are calculated, " j 


Table VIII ,—Analyses of Pittsburgh Natural Gas. 

Sample- 

Item,* 2 . 16 . 13 . 8,1.13. 9,15.13. I 2 .X.X 2 . 

Volume of sample taken, 

cc./\. .. .. .. 31*20 3X*55 3070 31*20 

Volume after carbon di- - 

oxide absorption, cc... 31*20 31*55 3070 31*20 

Part taken, cc. .. r „ 31*20, 31*55 3070, 31*20 

Oxygen added, cc. 91*90 92*80 .: 95*20 90*15 

Total volume, cc. v 123*10 124*35 I2 5 ‘Q° 121-35 

Volume after burning,cc. 58*10 58*60 62*30: 56*45 

Contraction, be, . . 65^60 6575 63 60 64*90 

Volume after carbon di- ' / . 

oxide absorption,cc. .. 2i*go '22*00 27*10, 20*45 

Carbon dioxide ... .. , 36*20 * 36*60' 35*20 36*00 

Methane from thedreii-, / ; > 
cal equation/pet cent 84-4 ' 84*5 - 85*1 85*1 

Ethane from theoretical 

equation, per cent *. 15*8 15*8 I4’8 ,15*2 

Total paraffins from 
theoretical- equation, v 

percent .. .. .; xoo*2 100*3 997 xub*3‘ 

Methane from corrected . . ' - , ; 

equation, per cent .. 83*6 837 84*3 843 

Ethane from corrected 

equation, per cent . 16*3 16*2 15*2 157 

Total paraffins from cor* ' 

. reetbd equation, per .. - , 

cent .. .. .. 99:9 997 , 99*5 

FHfferenee, total paraffins; ,, . .. 

theoretical minus cor- ' • r ‘ t . r' > 

rected.. •. . • .<« * 0*3 04 - 0*4 .. ^"3" 



Fig 1 .^Apparatus for Analysis of Combustible 
Gases. 

The partial pressure of the carbon dioxide is obtained in 
all analyses by dividing the carbon dioxide produced by 
the combustion by the volume after burning, and multi¬ 
plying the result by 760. 

The corrected equation* take the following form for 
these particular calculations:— 

2*003*+2*57 * contraction, 

o’997*+ 2*07 «■ carbon dioxide produced, 

From which x and y are calculated. 




_ BmmaEssence. m 


It will be noticed that the molecular volumes of the 
ethane and of the carbon dioxide produced from it alone 
have been taken asx*ooo, because the partial pressures of 
the gases are so low that no appreciable error is introduced 
into, the calculation by this procedure; However, if the 
ethane as shown by the ordinary equations were 25 per 
cent or higher, as is the case in many natural gases, suitable 
corrections would have to be made for the molecular 
volumes of ethane and of carbon dioxide produced by its 
combustion. 


/ THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

Banana Essence. / * , . 

Chemists who are clever in discovering in plants and 
fruits the products which give them their delicate perfume; 
have not yet been able to determine the* nature of the 
aroma of the banana; M. Kleber, by making a large 
branch of bananas ripen, then by instilling steam into the 
strong arornatised'fruit, previously peeled; has just been 
able to obtain a drops/of essence having the charac¬ 
teristic bdpuf of the banana. Acetate of amyl forms the' 

, basis of the perfume. It is the first time that the presence 
of -an ether, of amylic alcohol has been remarked in a 
-natural essence. Up till now it has always been considered 
that the presence of these ethers, employed in the manu¬ 
facture of essences and ipf; artificial perfumes, was bad“ for 
health. Nature has just shown us that this is not the 
case. Acetate of amyl is found naturally in the banana, 
in small amount, it is true, but completely harmless. 

Microbes and the Solar Rays, ' y/, ■ # 
My Roux communicates to the Academy a work of 
Mdme. Victor Henri, which opens a road for the applica¬ 
tions of ultra-violet rays. By exposing* in a certain way, 
to the rays of mercury lamp, it is seen that beside the 
microbes that , are killed, a certain number continue to 
exist, Which from the fact of irradiation, undergo a great 
change. Thus, for example, for the microbes of charbon, 
new races of microbes can be created, which instead of 
beihg formed of long rods are round, are completely dis¬ 
tinguished by their reactions, and provoke in the animal a 
malady of quite a different type to that caused by normal; 
charbon. This result brings up the hypothesis that the 
very numerous different microbes that are to be found in 
nature are merely the varieties of a small number of 
primitive types which have become transformed from the 
effects of a more or less prolonged action of the sun’s 
light and from the conditions of environment. 

A Treatment of Charbon.. . * 

Dr. Roux, Director of, the Pasteur Institute, has made 
an important communication in the names- of Messrs. 
Louis and: Charles For tine an, of Nantes, concerning a 
treatment of a great malady Of charbon, by subcutaneous 
injections of sterilised cultures of piocyame bacilli,; These 
two doctors have; treated ’about 50 patients, attacked by 
charbon, and have only had to register 5 deaths. One 
single injection generally suffices to cure bacterian charbon. 
In the rather more serious cases, two injections are 
sufficient. ' * 

The Gases of the-Nebula. ' 

More than ten years ago, the astrophysicians had 
discovered In the sun a gas unknown on the earth and to 
which was given the name of helium. This rare gas was 
discovered in the atmosphere. A few years ago, the 
science of Bpectroscopy discovered in the nebulas, these 
worlds in a state of formation, the rays of two gases 
. unknown on our globe; to one of these gases was given 
the name of Nthulium, and Its ray is ultra-violet. The 
other gas has not yet received a name; its ray is green. 
Three physicists of Marseilles, MM. Bqurget, Charles 
Fabry, and Buisson, have succeeded in determining the 


atomic weight of Nebulium.. Nebulxum has an atomic 
weight superior to that of hydrogen and inferior to that Of 
helium. It is about 3 ; and a . remarkable fact is that 
Nebuiium finds its, pi ace in the classification of rare gases 
made by Rydberg. MM. Bourget, Fabry, and Buisson 
have likewise succeeded in determining the temperature of 
the Nebula Gian. It is-about 15,000°. 

, Green Coal. 

Prof. Labbd, Senator of the department of Orne, has 
presented a very interesting work of M. Henri Bresson 
which includes eight hydrographic maps of the Normandy 
region. By making use of unedited documents of the 
Agriculture Office, M. Bresson has drawn up the statistic - 
of all the Normandy hydroelectric forces. The green 
coal of the streams and rivers, so called in opposition to ~ 

. the white coal formed by the torrents and waterfalls of 
the mountains, can give large quantities of energy. At 
the present time, in the eight departments of Orne, Rureet 
Loir, Sarthe, Mayehne, Maine et Loir, Mariche, Calvados,, 
And Eure, there are thirty-six hydro-electric installations; T 
but the utilisation of Normandy green coal could be much 
more considerable. 

Threatened Change in the FRewjh Metrical System. 

The creation of the French Metrical System, the Use of .. 
which haa become almost universal, is one of the finest 
victories of which France can \boast. In the beginning.qf 
this month a Bill on- the unities of measure was brought 
before Parliament, which, if passed, would, according £0 
the opinion of very many men competent on the matter, 
destroy the definitions that are the fundamental principles 
of this system; There was some fear that this law might 
be, as it were, smuggled through and voted surreptitiously, 
and that is exactly what has happened. . On April 3rd, m 
the heat of the tumult caused by the Rochette affair, the 
Bill was brought before the Hhuse and declared. No one 
asked to speak over it in the general discussion; and when 
put to the vote >it was st ance adopted %‘the deputies, 
not one of whom knew what it was about. But the veto 
still remains for the Senate, who will perhaps be better 
informed and rather more curious as to what they are asked - 
to vote about. J , 

Flies and Mosquitoes Dislike Cod Liver Oil; 

A former army veterinary-surgeon, M. Lang, has.been 
making some very interesting experiments in Noumea on 
files and mosquitoes; gadflies, See. t These experiments 
have proved that cod liver oil possesses a very pronounced 
toxic action on these noxious insects. When it is spread 
over the surface of stagnant water It kills the larva of 
these flies much more rapidly than schiste oil, and more-’ 
over keeps away other winged insects. The evaporation, 
of this oil is very slow, and it has besides no Caustic action 
on the skin, so that If a horse is smeared over with cod, 
liver oil, in a few minutes it is freed from flies that torment 
it so much, especially when it is afflicted With wounds and 
sores, the cure of which is often thus favoured and hastened. 
But, unfortunately, besides the penetrating and particu¬ 
larly disagreeable odour of cod Oliver oil, its expense will 
necessarily limit the employment of this new process. 

... : Two Interesting Scientific Congresses. 

Two interesting scientific Congresses are being held this 
week in Paris. One is the 5th Congress of Physiopatby, 
which is being held in the Faculty of - Medicine, and pre¬ 
sided over by Prof. Maurel, of Toulouse. The Subject that 
is to be especially studied at this Congress is the action of 
physical agents In gout, in ankylosis, and in lupus; The 
other Congress is to be held at the Sorbonne, and is the 
fifty-second Congress of the.Soeidtfes Savantea of Paris, 
and is to be held under the auspices'of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Bienvenu-Martin. In the South 
of France, on the Azur Coast at Cannes, is also to be held 
this week the Congress of. the International Association of 
Thalassopathy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Annual General Meeting , March. 26, 1914. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Dr. M. O. Forster drew attention to an article signed by 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong, appearing in the Chemical World 
for March, 1914, and asked the President the following 
question:— 

* r What action have the Council taken or do they pro- 
- pose taking to defend one of their salaried officials from an 
imputation of inefficiency ottered in a public journal by 
a Vice* President who has filled the office of President ? ” 

The President, in reply, stated that the matter had 
<receive 4 the earnest attention of the Council, who had 
passed the following resolution:— 

7 u That theCouncil of the Chemical Society eraphati- 
c&fty "repudiates the uncalled-for remarks made by Prof. 
Armstrong in an article in the March, xgi4, number of 
; the Chemical Worlds which appear to imply literary 
incompetence on the part of the Editor of the Society’s j 
Publications, and offers to Dr. Cain an expression of its 
continued confidence In End appreciation of his work as 
Editor**; " ' ' ' - 

and that a copy of this resolution has been sent to Prof* 
H. E. Armstrong, Dr. j* C. <?ain, and also to the Editor 
of the Chemical World, asking him to insert the resolution 
in a prominent position in the next number of that journal. 

Dr. 0 , D. Lander and Dr. F, L. Pymah were appointed 
Scrutators, and the ballot was opened for the election, of 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year; '* 

The Report of theCouncil on the progress of the Society 
during the past year was presented, and the Treasurer 
made a statement as to the Income and expenditure. The 
adoption of the Report of Council, together with, the 
Balance Sheet and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, igi3, was proposed by Dr. N. V, 
Sidgwick. seconded by Dr. R. H, Pickard, and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors was proposed by the 
Treasurer and acknowledged by Dr. S. Rideal. 

Report of Council , 1913—1914. 

The Council are gratified to be able to report that the 
membership of the Society has continued to expand during 
the past year. On December 31, igi2, the number of 
Fellows was 315S., During 1913; 164 Fellows were 
elected, and 2 have beenrein stated, making a gross total of 
3324. The Society has lost 26 Fellows by death, 40 
Fellows have resigned, the elections of 7 Fellows and 
x reinstatement have become void, and 49 Fellows have 
been removed for non-payment of annual subscriptions. 

The total number of Fellows therefore on December 31, 

, 1913, Was 3201, showing an increase of 43 over that of the 
preceding year. On comparing these figures with those 
given in, the previous Report of Council, it will be noticed 
Siat the number of elections in 1913 has dropped to the 
average for the previous six years. The, resignations 
received in 1913 are less by 12 than in the previous year, 
whilst the number of Fellows removed for non-payment of 
r annual subscriptions still continues very high, notwith¬ 
standing the latitude allowed by the Council. 

The names of the deceased Fellows, with date of 
election,’ are Gustavus Anthony Abrines (1890) ; 
Matthew Algernon Adams (1877); Edward Louis Barret 
(1869) i J. Carter Bell (18651; William Popplewiell Bloxam 
(2883); Angelo Cantin (1900); Arthur Crosier Clauder 
ugoai; Tom Crossman (1895!; James Tudor Cundall 
11887); Joseph Davidson {1876}; Leopold Mandeville 
Deane. (1886)4 Frank Standish Findon (1905); Leonard 


Clifford Green (1908); Sir Walter Noel Hartley (1866); 
John Heron (1876); John Hunter (1883)* Julius Lewko- 
witsch (1888); Hugh Marshall (1890); George Mattbey 
{1870); Isaac Patchett (1870); Thomas Ebenezer Pye . 
(1906) i Mathura Goolab Roy (1900); Christer Peter 
Sandberg {1870); Walter Shelley Spencer (1887); William 
Tate (i8go); Arthur Wallace (1912). 

The number of Honorary and Foreign Members at the 
end of 1912 was 33. During 1913, Prof. D. P. Konovoloff 
and Prof. Alfred Werner were elected; the total number 
of Honorary and Foreign Members at the present time 
therefore is 35. 

In accordance with the announcement made in the 
Annual Report presented in March of last year, the fol¬ 
lowing Report deals with the work of the Society during 
the period between that date and the preseht. Annual , 
General Meeting. 

The Council offers its hearty congratulations to Prof. 
George Downing Liveing (elected November £1, ,1853) 
who has completed over sixty years! of Fellowship, and to 
the following, who have reached their Jubilee Mr. 
William Spiller, elected January 15,1863; John Whitfield, 
elected November 5, 1863 ; Prof. John Wrightson, elected 
February 4, 1864; Mr. Henry Bassett, elected February 
x8, 1864. 

During the year, 355 scientific communications were 
made to the Society ; 253 of these have been published 
already in the Transactions , and abstracts of all have 
appeared in the Proceedings . 

The volume of Transactions for 1913 contains 22g6 
pages, of which 2173 are occupied by 238 memoirs, the 
remaining 123 pages being devoted to the Obituary Notices, 
the Ladenburg and Van ’t Hoff Memorial Lectures, the 
Report of the International Committee on Atomic Weights, 
the Report of the Annual General Meeting, and the 
Presidential Address; the volume for the preceding yeaf 
contained 266 memoirs occupying 2431 pages. 

The yournal for 1913 contains 5978 abstracts, which 
extend to 2520 pages, whilst the abstracts for 19x2 
numbered 5497, and occupied 2264 pages. 

In accordance with an announcement made at the last 
Annual General Meeting, a change baB been made in the 
arrangement of the abstracts, those of Physiological 
Chemistry and the Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and . 
Agriculture being included in Part I. instead of in Part 1 , 1 .", 
as heretofore. This has led, to approximate equality in 
the size Of the two parts. ^ 

No. ofpp, iu 1913. No. Of pp. in 191a. 
Parti, v. V43Z - 1044 

Part II. (with indexes)* - 1528 1614 v‘; 

The abstracts may be classified as follows:— 

PartI. 

Pages. No. of Abstracts. 

Organic Chemistry .. .. .. .. f 1824 

Physiological Chemistry .. .... 77X 

Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology 

and Agriculture .. .. .. , 442 


Part II. 


1433 


3037 


General and Physical Chemistry 
Inorganic Chemistry,. .« .. 

Mineralogtcal Chemistry.. .. 

Analytical Chemistry .. 

v' 

1401 

555 

159 

826 


.1088 

3941 

Total in Parts !, and IL 

.. 2520 

5978 


Following the proposal made by the Deutsche 
Physikalische Gesellschaft, the Council have decided to 
request authors to insert either their University; Labora¬ 
tory, or private address at the end of all papers appearing 
in the Transactions. It is hoped.that by this meaqs cbm* 
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munication. between authors 61 papers in various journals 
will be facilitated. 

paring the- past year, advantages have been offered to 
Fellows of the Society by the reduction in price of certain 
publications. Arrangements have been made by which 
Fellows can obtain Vol. I. Of the ** Literatur Register,” by 
R. Stelzner, at the reduced price of £3 xos. (original price, 
£4 4s.), provided that not lees than twenty copies of the 
work be purchased by Fellows. Application for this 
volume should be addressed to the Honorary Secretaries. 
Fellows will also be able tp purchase the forthcoming 
Vol. Ill/of the “International Tables of Physical Con¬ 
stants and Numerical Data at the reduced price of 29s. 3d. 
(unbound);, or ;£i 2s. 3d. (bound).' 

Vol. V. of the “ Collective Index ” of the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Chemical Society (1903—1912) has been 
issued during the year, Part I. (“Author Index”) appearing' 
in May and Pmt II. (“Subject Index”) in December; 
The price of this volume is now ^2 to Fellows and £ 210s. 
to the public. 

The Council have decided to offer the Jubilee Volume 
(givinga history of the Society from 184* to 1891), which 
was publfshed at 6b., at the reduced price of 2s. 6d., and 
also to dispose of t a few hound sets, of Hit Journal of the 
, Chemical Society ,ftom 1871 to 1960 inclusive (published 
*t j£4 j xos,), at^ao for the series* • j. ■ ■ 

;r The attention of Fellows is directed to the appearance 
of a French translation of Vol. IX. of the “Annual 
Reports.” Permission was granted to the Director of the 
‘ Laboratoire Municipal de Paris for the production of this 
translation; it was published by Messrs. Hermann et Fils 
in: October last at the price of fr. 7.56. 

An intimation has been received from : the Faraday 
Society that this body is prepared to consider the election 
to membership of a certain number of Fellows of the 
Chemical Society without payment of an entrance fee. 

The Transactions for 1913 contain obituary notices of 
Paul Emile Lecoq de Boisbaudran, Edward Divers, 
Humphrey Owen Jones, John William Mallet, Henry de 
Mosenthal, Benjamin Edward Reina Newlands, John 
Pattinson, Arthur Richardson, John Wade, and William * 
Otd Wootton, who died during 1912, and the Council 
desim to express their indebtedness to the Fellows who 
wrote these notices. 

, The Council also wish to record their thanks to those 
Fellows who contributed to Vol. X. of the “Annual 
Reports.” 

During the past year, the Society has been privileged to : 
listen to Memorial Lectures on Jacobus Henricus van’t 
Hoff, delivered by Prof. James Walker, and Albert 
Ladenburg, deliveied by Prof. F. Stanley Kipping. In 
the last Report of Council it was stated that when these 
two lectures had been delivered the Council would publish 
Vol. II. oLtbe “Memorial Lectures.” This volume has 
now been issued (price 6s.), and can he obtained from the 
publishers or from the Assistant Secretary.. 

The Councilhave under consideration the desir¬ 
ability of reissuing Vol. I. of the “Memorial Lectures” 
(now out. of print). To assist them in arriving at a 
decision in the matter, a circular was issued with Pro¬ 
ceedings No. 423 inviting those Fellows who would be 
willing 1 to purchase Vol. I* (price, xos. 6d.) to notify the 
Assistant Secretary’. 

The Council are pleased to Announce that the Faraday 
Lecture. is to be delivered by Prof. Svante August 
Arrhenius, F.R.S., on Monday, May 25, 1914, at 6 p.m., 
in the Theatre of the Royal Institution (by the courtesy of 
the Managers). The title of the lecture is “ Electrolytic 
' Dissociation.” 

• To meet the convenience of Fellows, the Council decided 
that a list of the papers to be read at each Ordinary 
Scientific Meeting of the Society should be advertised in 
the Morning Post on the Wednesday previous to the day 
of meeting. This list of papers appears ou the front page, 
at the top of the extreme right-hand column. 

The stock of apparatus and reagents for the use of 


Fellows making experiments at the meetings of the Society. 
bas been replenished. A list of such apparatus aim 
reagents can be obtained from the Assistant Secretary. 

In order to afford Fellows an opportunity of meeting 
informally; the rooms of the Society were open on the 
evening of January 15, 1914, when the President and . 
Council were present to receive the Fellows. The Council 
have decided, to provide for a similar meeting on Thursday, 
April 30, from 8 to 10 p.m. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Society was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hfitel Mdtropole, on March 14, 19x3, 
Professor Percy F. Frankland, the retiring President, 
occupying the Chair. An abbreviated account of the 
speeches made, together with a list of the names of the 
Fellows and their guests who were present, appears in the 
Proceedings . 

It is with very great pleasure that the Council have to 
report that a bust of the Right Honourable Sir. Henry 
Enfield Roscoe, by Mr; Alfred Drury, R. A.,, has beta pre¬ 
sented to the Society by the friends and former students of 
Sir Henry Roscoe. The presentation was made before a 
distinguished company in the Rooms of the . Society on 
November 20, and the bust now adorns the Library, 
f The, meeting . of the International Association" of 
Chemical Societies was held in Brussels instead of, in 
London, as previously arranged, in September, the Society. 
being represented v by Sir William Ramsay, X.C.B., 
Prof. Percy F. Frankland, and Prof. Arthur W. Crossley. 
An abbreviated report of the meeting' appears in the Pro -, 
ccedings . Thanks to the generosity of M. Ernest 

Solvay, the Association is now endowed with a sum of 
Frs. 250,000, in addition to a yearly income of Frs. 37,500 
fof twenty-eight years, and a site for offices in Brussels. 

To celebrate the centenary of the birth of Sir John 
Bennett Lawes in r8t4, and of Sir Henry Gilbert in 1817, 
it is proposed to erect a Commemoration Laboratory at 
Rothamsted. Fellows have been invited to respond to 
the appeal which is being made to raise £6000, this being 
half the total amount required for the memorial, the other 
,ha]f having been promised in the form of a grant; 

Mention was made in the last Report of Cooncil that 
the sum of £65 4s. had been subscribed by the Fellows of 
the Chemical Society towards the van't Hoff Memorial, 
tn April, 1913, the total sum of FI. 5^,000 had been 
received by the Committee, and a statement with reference 
to the disposal of this fund is given in the Proceedings . 

The Council have decided to make a further contribution 
of £ro to assist the International Commission to prepare 
the fourth volume of the International Tables of Constants 
and Numerical Data. - - 

Tbe number of books borrowed from the Library during 
the year 1913 was 1730, as against 1825 the previous 
year ; of these, 546 were issued by post, as against 491 in 
the preceding year. 

The Additions to the Library comprise: 137 books, of 
which 68 were presented, 510 volumes of periodicals 
(representing 241 journals), and 86 pamphlets, as against 
135 books, 482' volumes of periodicals (representing 237 
journals), and 76 pamphlets last year. 

The question of providing for the continuous growth of 
the Library has been further considered, and a room in 
the basement has been altered to accommodate 27 rolling 
book-stacks, estimated to contain 8500 volumes, or twelve 
years' addition to the Library at its present rate of 
growth. 

From a purely financial point of view, the past year was 
not so successful as the year immediately preceding It. 

. Notwithstanding the considerable cost of the redecoration 
arid the improvements in the ventilation of the. Society’s 
Rooms, there was a balance in XQift of £176 is. 7d., 
whilst in 1913 there is a deficit of £237 7s. 7d. on the 
year’s working. A careful examination of the statement 
of income and expenditure, however, will show that this 
need cause no alarm. From all sources, the income for 
19x3 amounts to £9235 *4** *d-> as against £8x2012s. 3d. 
m 19x2, an increase of ^11x5 xs. xod.> whilst the cone- 
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spending expenditures sue £9473 is. 8d. and 
£7944 zos. 8d., an increase of £1528 ns, The income, 
as well as the expenditure, is a record one, and the 
amount of each has been raised by a common cause. The 
printing of Volume; V, of the Decennial Index alone has 
added £1378 to, the normal expenditure, whilst somewhat 
over £1600 has already been added to income from its; 
safe. Remembering that Part XL (Subject Index) was only 
published in December last, it may confidently be antici¬ 
pated that,sales of this volume in the near future may 
very considerably' reduce, if not altogether obliterate, the. 
deficit arising from this source, 

- Another exceptional expenditure which could not be 
delayed was the the provision of new Iron bookcases for 
the extension of the Library in one of the basement rooms 
Ot n cost of £t$S 13s. The extra, cost of the, $mrml 
this year; was dud to, the -increase of about £63 in 
Abstfactms’ fees, and a consequent increase erf equal 
amount in the cost of printing. The cost oftheAnmial 
Reports on TheProgre&s of Chemistry for 1912 exceeded 
that foie rgzx by £31* It is' to be regretted; that the 
amounts received, as Life Compositions and Admission 
Feeawere £1141 less than in 1913; when Uaiey were, 
however, corfsiderably above the average. 1 V. 

In the balance-sheet a sum of £168 is. zod. appears; as 
an asset, having been paid on account of the International 
Association, of ^Chemical Societies, Thistemporary ex¬ 
penditure is curing to the meeting. of the Association 
having been originally arranged to take place ip London, 
but it wiU shortly be repaid to the Society from the Fund 
endowed by M. Ernest Solvay to ; which reference, has 
already been made; , - ,N 1 \ 

The net income of the. Research Fund from.. invest¬ 
ments is about £343, and to this was added £77 16s. 3d;, 
being unexpended grants from previous years which were 
returned. From this, grants amounting in all to £368 
were made, leaving £50 to be added to, the balance in 
hand. 

A vote of thanks to the Treasurer, Secretaries, Foreign 
Secretary, and Council for their services during the past 
year was proposed by Dr. Bernard Dyer, seconded by 
Dr. L. T. Thorne ,and acknowledged by Sir William 
Ramsay. . 

The President then delivered bis Address, entitled 
11 Tautomerism,”* A vote, of thanks to the President, 
coupled with, the request that he would allow his Address 
to be printed in the Transactions, was proposed by Prof. 
R. MelDola, seconded by Prof. W. Jackson Pope, and 
carried with acclamation, the President making 
acknowledgment. • 

The Report of the Scrutators was presented; and the 
President declared that the following had been elected as 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year:— 

President--^ W. H; Perkin, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President — 
Henry Edward Armstrong; Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Alexander Crum Brown, D.Sc*, LL.D., F.R.S/; Sir 
William Crookes,Q.M., D.Sc., P.R.S.; Sir James Dewar, 

MA. , LL.D., F.R.S.; Harold Baily Dixon, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.; Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Augustus George Vernon Harcouit, M. A., D.C.L., F.R.S.; 
Raphael Meldola, D.Sc» LL.D., F.R.S.; Hugo Muller, 
Ph.D., LL.D.i F.R.S.; William Odling, M.A., M.B., 
F.R.S.; Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B-, LL.D., F.R.S. y 
James Emerson Reynolds, Sc.D._, M.D., F.R S. ; tbe Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe,LL.D., F,R«S. : ;; Sir 
Edward Thorpe, C.B., LL.D.,' F.R.S.; Sir William 
Augustus Tilden, D.Sc., F.R.S.. 

Vice-Presidents —Herbert Brereton Baker, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S,; Peter Phillips Bedson M.A., D.Sc.; Horace 
Tabberer Brown, LL.D., F.R.S.; Charles Thomas 
Heycock, M.A., F.R.S.; Edmund James Mills, D.Sc,, 

LL. D., F.R.S. f Gilbert Thomas Morgan, D.Sc. 

Trtasurer—Mtx&adtt Scott, M.A., D.Sc;, F.R.S, 


Secretaries —Samuel Smiles, D.Sc.; James Charles 
Philip, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

Foreign Secretory— Arthur William Crossley, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Y , 

. Ordinary Members of Council —George Barger, M.A., 
D.Sc.; the Rt; Hon. the Earl of Berkeley, F.R.S,; Edward 
John Bevan; Adrian John Brown, M.Sc., F.R.S.; Harold 
Govett Colman, D.Sc.; Ph.D ; Arthur Harden, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S.; Thomas Martin Lowry, D.Sc.; Kennedy 
Joseph PrevitS Orton, M.A., Ph.D.; Robert Henry Aders 
Plimmer, D.SC.;, Edward John Russell, D.Sc.; George 
Senter, D.Sc.; John Millar Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S.. 

; - PHYSICAL SOCIETY.. Y'. , ; ; " ' 

; Ordinary Meeting, March 27,19:14,; r - 

Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson, F/R.S;, President, in 

i , s ’> 1 " - . the Chair. ‘ "■ / wYY 

A paper on f * A New Type of Thermogatomomeier ” was 
road hy Mr*;F/W, Jordan. ■ 

The puff of air from an orifice in an air chamber when 
theairwitbmia suddenly heated is utilised in this instru¬ 
ment to deflect a small suspended vane. , The current to 
be measured is made or broken through a heater of small 
thermal capacity in the air chamber and the outrush or 
inrush of air through the orifice delivers an impulse to the 
vane- The disturbing effects of extraneous hCat and 
pulsations of external pressure are eliminated by a com¬ 
pensation method* In one instrument of this type* the 
sensibility was 4 mm, per microwatt and the extremity of 
the throw of the vane was attained in two seconds, - „ 

’ , Discussion^ /, Y \ 

Dr. W. H. Ecclks said a good deal of work had been 
done with convection galvanometers, but Mr. Jordan was 
the first to-measure the pulses produced by suddenly 
heated filaments. About nine years ago he had made 
Some small instruments consisting of a fine filament con¬ 
nected to heavier leads and mounted in a small glass tube 
suitable for insertion in the ear. If an interrupted current 
passed through the filament the observer could hear every 
pulse produced. The instruments varied in sensitiveness. 
One which had a platinum filament of iz ohms resistance 
could detect 0*0025 ampere, while another, with a 
platinised quartz filament of 900 ohms, could detect 
0*00003 ampere. /■ ‘ - - " 

Mr. W. Duddell thought the instrument was very 
ingenious* He asked if the sensitiveness could be 
increased to measure quantities of energy of the order of a 
microwatt. 

Mr. Jordan, in reply, stated that the fibre was already 
extremely fine as the inertia was small. He thought tfcie 
vane could be reduced considerably and the sensitiveness 
thereby increased without a serious increase in the time of 
swing. ; 

A paper describing w An Instrument for Recording 
Pressure Variations due to Explosions in Tubes ” was read 
by Mr. J. D. Morgan. 

The object of this paper is to describe a mechanical 
oscillograph for recording the pressure variations which 
accompany a gas or other explosion in an open tube. 

A light steel vane of rectangular form is employed and 
this is mounted parallel to .the explosion tube in a cell pre¬ 
senting a lateral opening to the tube interior. Along three 
edges the vane is free, and along the fourth edge it is 
attached to a torsion.wirev The vane is made to fit the 
cell as closely as possible around its edges without 
touching the sides of the cell.. The diagram is produced 
by a style on a smoked paper atrip wrapped around a 
dock-driven drum, and on the same strip is described a 
time curve by an electrically-driven tuning fork of knowp 
frequency, - . , 
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To make the /instrument dead'beat a dash-pot - is 
mounted on the front of the vane cell and attached to the 
Style. , ■ '•*/ 

" 1 ''. Discussion* 

The. Chairman asked it the author-thought all the 
phenomena shown in some of his curves were features of 
the original explosion, or if some of them were due to 
reflected disturbances from, the walls and ends of the 
tube. ' * 

Mr. R. Appleyard said the different types of curve 
shown by the author seemed analogous to the oscillatory 
and aperiodic types 'of electric discharge. He asked u 
the author had tried damping with a magnet and copper 
platen \ 

Dr, W. Watson expressed his interest in the instru¬ 
ment. He mentioned with reference to the statement 
that a diaphragm cannot be made to give a uniform scale, 
that with a corrugated diaphragm a quite uniform scale of 
displacement against pressure could he obtained. He 
believed the author found it advantageous to have Con¬ 
siderable inertia in the moving system, and he thought 
the inertia would play an even moreimportantrOle in 
defining the extent of the vane’s motion under the in¬ 
fluence of a sudden expansion than tbe.torsional control. 
He thought that the Effect on the resultant curves of 
varying the inertia opght :^0; be investigated. He sup¬ 
posed that in the curves shown the disturbance was 
Compounded of what he might Call the organ-pipe effect, 
and another effect due to the time taken by the combustion 
wave to pass adorig the tube. 1 ", - - * . 

The Author, in reply, said he had considered electro¬ 
magnetic damping, but-rejected it on account of relative 
cost.- There were, however, grave objections to the use of 
the dashpot, which undoubtedly modified the shape oft he 
curves. There was ho doubt v that the resultant dis¬ 
turbances were compounded of a, pressure wave along the 
tube and a surging of the gas as a whole. It was difficult 
\ to separate the effects. In" most cases*—probably in all-— 
the .flame seemed tp last as long as the needle was 
vibrating. - 4 

A paper entitled M The Direct Measurement of the 
Napierian Base™ was read by Mr. R. Appleyard. 

The author described a simple apparatus intended to 
convey to students an idea of the way in which the base e 
of. the Napierian logarithms enters into physical problems 
in a specific case of wide application. A small length of 
chain is allowed to hang from a loop of thread, and the 
remaining part of the chain is then pulled aside until the 
thread is at 45° to the vertical. The curved portion 
becomes a true catenary when the angle between the 
vertical and curved portions of chain at the attachment of 
the loop is go 0 . To ensure that this condition is reached, 
the circle of curvature of the catenary at that point is 
drawn/and this Is found to have a radius equal to the 
vertical portion/ In these circumstances, if the vertical 
length is taken as unity, and if Jts,lower end i$ taken as 
origin, it is shown that e is the sum of the^-ordinate at x « i, 
and the length of "curved chain between the point where 
that y ordinate putsthe curve and the top of the vertical 
portion, The application of this result to, a simple* 
representation of the relationship and meaning of hyper¬ 
bolic functions was also showp, and it was urged that such 
functions should be studied, from consideration of. the; 
catenary iatber than ffom the hyperbola.' 

Discussion. 

The Chairman supposed the object of .the paper was to 
familiarise students with the properties of the catenary 
rather than the'determination of e\ as this was so easily 
obtained from the formula. T J 

Dr, W. H. Bcax.Es drew attention" to a. method of 
measuring e from the properties of the catenary, which die 
tale Prof, Minchin used to;set as a practical problem m 
the London U niversity exanunatiods, ‘ r " '"' 


Chemistry aud its Borderland, By Alfred W. Stewart, 

D.Sc. London, New York/ Bombay, and Calcutta : 

Longmans, Green, and Co, 19x4. 

This book gives a very interesting account of some recent 
developments of chemistry, such as can readily be followed 
by the general reader who is not altogether ignorant of 
the elements of the science. The relations of chemistry, 
firstly to the other sciences and then to the. industries, are 
treated in the first chapters, and then recent advances in 
some special branches which have developed more or less 
independently are admirably summarised. Thus a chapter 
is devoted to immuriQ-chemistry and another to.spectro¬ 
scopic work. Radio-activity ana the nature and the trans¬ 
mutation of the elements are considered at spme length, 
and the last chapters are. given to the discussion of son?© 
chemical problems of the present and the future ar d to 
the methods and Organisation of chemical research. These 
later chapters contain some excellent suggestions for 
schemes for training research chemists/and throughput 
the'book great stress is laid upon the practical and com¬ 
mercial value of pure research. The author writes in a 
style which is neither too technical nor too elementary, 
and; he is particularly happy in bis choice of illustrations 
and analogies to explain some, rather difficult conceptions. 

The Co-operation of Science-and Industry . By S. Roy 

Illingworth, A.R,C.Sc., A.I.C., BlSc.fLond,). 

London: Charles Griffin and Co M Ltd. ; 1914. 

This little book, for which Sir Boverton Redwood has 
provided a fore-word, has been written for business men, 
with the special aim of pointing out to them the help from 
a genuine commercial point of view which science can 
give the Industries, There is certainly need for bringing 
before the commercial world and the general public the 
advantages of the co-operation of science and industry, 
and the author writes clearly and convincingly on the sub¬ 
ject. He discusses at some length the" problem of the 
training of scientific and business men, and gives an out¬ 
line of the excellent scheme of education which has been 
adopted in Austria. In concluding he shows how the in¬ 
creasing keenness of competition in evety branch of cetn- 
merce must be met by increased efficiency of business 
men, and points out how essential it is to. the welfare of 
the nation that industry and science should work together 
hand in hand. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
. .. SOURCES.. 

Comptes RendttsHebdomadaires des Stances de VAcad&mie 
. des Sciences, Vol.clviii., No. 9, March 2, 1914. 
Polymorphism of Camphor,—-Pied Wallerant. — 
When camphor is allowed to crystallise after fusion it is 
found to be at least quadrimorphic. It is first seen to form 
cubic crystal which are transformed as the temperature 
decreases into rhombohedric Crystals, the temperature of 
transformation being 97 0 . The ternary crystals are not 
identical with those obtained by the crystallisation of an 
alcoholic solution. If one of these large crystals is ob¬ 
served it Is noticed that small crystals' strongly resembling 
the primitive crystals form on. its edges. The rate ox 
transformation is very small and increases as the tem¬ 
perature is raised. The-new crystals ate the stable form, 
for the inverse transformation never takes jflace. \The 
rhombohedric crystals when cooled to —air are trans¬ 
formed into new rhombohedric crystal, \ 

Ether-oxides of. Carvacrol—Paul Sabatier and A. 
Mailhe.—When a mixture of Vapours of carvacrol and 
methanol are passed over oxide of thotium at 420—450°, 
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NOTE ON THE DETECTION AND ESTIMATION 
OF HYDROXYLAMINE. 

' By HAROLD SCHROEDER* 

Angela {Gazxetta, 1893, xxtii., [2], 102) describes a test 
for hydroxylamine, employing, caustic soda and sodium 
nitro-prusside. . . ' 

The author found that the somewhat meagre manipula¬ 
tive details given in the above paper were not sufficiently 
precise to make the test of value in case of a negative 
result. 

It was found as the result of experiment that, by slight 
modifications in the manipulation, Angeli’s test could be 
rendered rapid .and 'reliable* and Qoujd, moreover, be 
successfully applied Quantitative estimations. 

The test liquid is carefully neutralised, using hydrochloric 
acid and caustic soda. Two cc, of the liquid are then 
measured into a, 5 In; by {in. test-tube, 1 ragxm. of - solid 
. sodium nitro-prusside added, and the whole made alkaline 
with 1 cc. of N/io caustic soda. The; tube is then shaken 
and rapidly brought up to ioo Q C. in a water-bath. 

It is. advisable to keep fairly close to the above 
proportions^ . , 1 . "i * ^ . V ; ; / 1 

In the presence of hydroxylamine at a concentration of 
o*oi per Cent a characteristic magenta, colour develops, as 
stated by Angeli. 1 1 

; The magenta.colour lends itself over to colorimetry, and 
it is easily possible to estimate small amounts of hydroxyl 
amine r by comparing the colour of the test liquid diluted to 
50 ctf. in a.NessIer glass with the colour due to a known 
amount of hydroxylamine. 

The colour can also be matched by a mixture of rasthyl- 
orange and phenolpthalein, and a set of standards made 
once for all. The method has been used by Mum ford 
(Proc* Chew* Sw., 1914)* . 

Frankland Laboratory, University of Manchester; 



SIMPLE AND COMPLEX ROTATORY 
DISPERSION.* 

, By T. MARTIN LOWRY and T. W. DICKSOti,. 

' V'; , 1 {Concluded from p. 189). . 


C. 4 notnalous Rotatory Dispersion in Ethyl Tartrate* 
The following data are taken from an t early series of 
observations on ethyl tartrate, but have not been pub* 

' fished previously.'The rotations shown ate the .actual 
readings for a Cdm Column of the tartrate at 20° C. A 
much more detailed examination of the form of the 
dispersion curves for this* ester is in progress, but the 
figures now put forward are,sufficiently exact to show that 
.these more complex curves can be represented by a Drude 
formula containing two terms of, opposite sign. The 
photographic data are taken from some of the earliest 
observations 'made by this method and have no claim to. 
be exact; but they have the merit of showing that, as the 
limit of the visible spectrum is approached, the rotation 
changes in sign and the ester becomes strongly lsevo- 
rotatory (the lmvo-rotation has been traced since as far as 
—83°); moreover, the curve, as thus greatly extended,, 
..adheres closely to the course marked out for it by measure- 

* A Contribution to a General Discussion on* 4 > Optical Rotatory 
' Power/’ held before the Faraday Society, March ay, 19*4 


ments made in the region in which visual observations can 
be taken. 

Table I .—Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion in Ethyl 
Tartrate. 

g m 13878 _ 103-05 

A*-0*026 A*-o*o6i 

Observed. Calculated. Calc.-Oba, 
Cdred .. 6708 . 50*06* 50*26° 4-0*20 

Zmed .. 6364 51*03 5078 -0*25, 

Na yellow 5893 53*32 53*32 ± * , 

Cu yellow 5782 ,, 53' 60 53*63. *4*0*03 

Hg, yellow 5780 53*69 53*63 -0*06 

Cu yellow 5700 53*58 53*74 4 * 0*16 

Hg green 5461. 53*42 . 53*36 -0*06 

Cu green 5219 51*49 51*41 * -0*08 

Cu green 5154 50*62 50^50 f —0*12 

Cu green 5105 49*53 .49*72 4 -o*ig 

Cd grfcen 5086 ,49*44' 49*35 -0*09 

Cd bluet. 4678 .35*64 35*69 4-0*05 

' Hg violet ,4359 io*7g 10*76 -0*03 

Photographic observations ;— - 


4737 

40 

39 

— 1 

4443 

26 

*9 '* 

— 1 

4250 

0 

-3 

~3 

4133 

' .-^20 - 

-22 

\ —2 

4034 

-40 

-42 

’ —2 


I It should be noticed that the formula given above can 
be interpreted in a variety of. ways. The two free periods 
are both beyond the limits of observation, and the anomaly 
is therefore not due to Cotton’s phenomenon. But the 
form which the equation takes might be due to two 
vibrations of unequal period and opposite .activity, as 
suggested by R. W. Wood; to the superposition of two 
“partial-rotations,” afe investigated by Tschugaeffin the 
case of menthyl camphor-/( 3 -sulphanate; or to the actual 
presence of two distinct substances, as in the mixtures of 
turpentine and camphor, which wero shown by Biot to give 
rise to anomalous rotatory dispersion. 

D. Dynamic Isomerism as a Cause of Anomalous - 
Rotatory Dispersion. 

Whilst there is no reason to doubt that anomalous 
rotatory dispersion (especially in compounds containing 
several asymmetric carbon atoms) may be due to the 
superposition of partial rotations of opposite sign, there is 
good reason to think that this phenomenon is more com¬ 
monly produced by the presence of two or more different 
compounds in a liquid which nominally contains only one 
optically-active constituent. This view was expressed by 
Arndtsen ih 1858, as a means of - interpreting his own 
observations on the anomalous rotatory dispersion in. 
tartaric 'acid. After quoting Biot’s experiments on the 
anomalous rotatory, dispersion in mixtures of turpentine 
and camphor,-he writes 

“ One then might regard tartaric acrd as a mixture of 
two substances differing only as regards their optical 
properties, of which one had a negative rotatory power, 
the other a positive .rotatory power, these rotations 
varying in different proportions with the refrangibility of 
the light” {Ann. Chim . Phys. t 1858, liv., 421). 

Two modifications of a substance, differing in their 
optical properties but identical in chemical behaviour, may 
be produced— 

(L\ By association with the solvent; 

(il.) By polymerisation of the solute *, or 
(Hi.) By isomeric change. 

Iri order that the chemical properties of the two modifica¬ 
tions may be the same, it is necessary that these changes 
should be reversible; if this condition is not fulfilled, the 
two modifications could indeed be separated by ordinary 
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methods of fractionation, and the liquid would differ in no 
essential point from Biot’s artificial mixtures of dextro- 
and l»Vo-rotatory compounds. 

The way in which a homogeneous solid may give rise 
to a mixture on fusion or dissolution may be illustrated 
most readily in the case of the reversible isomeric changes, 
which have been very folty studied under the name of 
dynamic isomerism . It has been shown, for instance, 
that nitxa-camphor changes over in solution (to the extent 
of about one-sixth) into an acidic isomeride, of opposite 
rotatory power and probably of unequal dispersive power, 
thus giving rise to just the right conditions for anomalous 
rotatory dispersion. The-anomaly would here be due to 
a chemical change 4 belonging to' type (in,), reversible 
isomeric change. All the phenomena would be the same 
If one of the modifications existed, e.g., in a bfmolecalar 
form as dP»Hi5N03i3, but the anomaly would then be 
. attributed t6 (ii.) reversible polymeric change .,, (The acidic 
form of mtrocamphor might be expected to polymerise in 

Further, One of the modifications might comoine w 4 h the 
solvent (there is good reason for thinking that normal 
nurocamphor forms unstable compounds when dissolved 
in benzene and its homologues); in this case the phe¬ 
nomena < would be precisely similar, but the anomaly 
might be/Classified vas due to a change of type (i.) 
association with the solvent. . . : 

In the case of mtrocamphor, isomeric change in splttr 
tion is sufficiently slow to give rise to the phenomenon of; 
mntarotation, and it was by observations of this kind that 
this change was first detected; But it is to be expected 
that anomalous rotatory, dispersion may reveal many 
reversible changes which reach a condition of equilibrium 
; too quickly to be detected or studied by dynamic methods. 

In the discussion on Pickard and Kenyon’s paper {Proc . 
r Chew. See.* Nov. ao, 1913), it was suggested by One of 
ns (T. M. 1 /.) that a change of type such as that involved 
in the conversion of tervalent into pentavalerit nitrogen- 



might be demonstrated by observations of anomalous 
rotatory dispersion in an optically-active nitrocompound, 
even if too elusive to be detected by any other method* 
So also an elusive polymerisation may reveal Itself by 
producing anomalous rotatory dispersion in an active 
liquid, just as the polymerisation of nitrogen dioxide 
2NO2^=£=N a 0 4 manifests itself in the varying colour of 
the gas or liquid, although the changes are too rapid to 
admit of the separation of the two components by ordinary 
methods. 

In thespecial case of the tartrates, Armstrong and Walker 
(Proc. Roy . $0r„ 19x3, A. lxxxviii., p. 399) have suggested 
tour formulae for the isodynamic forms of the acid. In 
the tartaric esters, two of these modifications might 
appear as dynamic isomerides— 




CH(OH)iCQ*OR 


lH(OH).CO.OR 


‘ CH(0H).C;0R)«0 

II. I ' II; 

CH(0H).C(0R)«0 


but the third would probably decompose into an alcohol 
and an acid-ester, whilst the fourth would be a stable 
isomeride, not readily convertible into the other forms— 


CH(OH).C<2£ CH(OH).C(ORW 

III. I - I OH - iv. I >0, 

CH-0 CH(OH.CO>-/ 

COOR 


As a matter of fact, ethyl tartrate appears to be a com¬ 
monplace mixture which can be fractionated by ordinary 
methods into portions which differ widely in their rotatory 
power for violet light; it may therefore contain the fixed 


ester IV. in addition to various labile forms of the ester-I. 
But methyl tartrate, which is a well-defined crystalline 
compound and resists fractionation, also shows anomalous 
dispersion; this cannot be attributed to ordinary static 
isomerism, but may be due toa dynamic isomerism of one 
of the more elusive types, in which the change of structure 
is too rapid to manifest itself by mutarotation in the freshly- 
prepared solutions. Some Such labile isomerism, involving 
little .more than a rearrangement pf residual affinities,* 
must also be postulated to account for the anomalous 
rotatory dispersion in the. simple esters described by 
Pickard and Kenyon. Even more emphatically are the 
coarser types of isomerism ruled out in the case of 
napbthylmethylcarbinol, C* 0 H$r. CH (OH) .CH3, the 
anomalous dispersion in which (if not due to polymerisa¬ 
tion) may perhaps dependonthe concrete existenceof two 
or more of the many varieties of the aromatic nucleus 
postulated by organic cben&Udbriog-tbe past fiftyyears. 

E. Simple and Complex Rotatory Dispersion, ^ ; ' 

In the preceding pages it has been shown that every 
case of rotatory dispersion that has been investigated can 
be represented by means of Drude’s equation. Instead of 
making a distinction. between « normal ” and ** anomalous 
dispersion,** if would be more satisfactory at the present 
time to distinguish in the first place between simple 
rotatory dispersion , which can be expressed by the 
equation— , 


, 1 ; ; ;• • 

and complex rotatory dispersion4 which must be expressed 
by an equation containing two or more terms, thus :— 

CL es 4. - " 4- ' 

**+*} + x a -rA£ ? * * ... 

A complex rotatory dispUrsiorimay becortoe “ anomalous,** 
as R. W. Wood has pointed out, whenever the range of 
observations covers the region between two absorption 
bands. This statement includes the anomalous dispersion 
of Cotton’s phenomenon, where the Anomaly is observed 
in the region between an accessible band and an inaccessible 
band in the remote ultra-violet; * , , 

A second form of anomalous dispersion may be pro- 1 
duced by two bands on the ultra-violet side of the region 
under observation, provided that these are associated with 
rotations of opposite sign. This anomaly is only to be 
looked for in the case of optical/rotations, since negative 
magnetic rotations . are confined to a small range of 
metallic compounds and have never been detected in 
optically-active organic compounds. 


GENERA^ CHARACTERISTICS OF PAPERS 
PRODUCED FROM HEDYCHIUM CORONARIUM. 
By CLAYTON BEADLE and HENRY P, STEVENS. 


So much practical work has been done in producing papers 
of different kinds and qualities "from this fibre, in many 
cases on commercial scales m paper mills, and as this 
fibre has received so much Attention at the hands of the 
paper trade, we think the time has now arrived to refer to 
these productions somewhat in detail. 

The first papers which we produced experimentally were 
more or less of the Kraft or strong wrapping paper descrip¬ 
tion. As soon as we discovered the cause of the self-sizing 
we produced papers from parchments to blotting paper. 
When some papers had been produced on quite a labora¬ 
tory scale they were reproduced on a small machine as 
waterleaf, rosin-sized, and some even sized with, gelatin. 
It was soon discovered that the addition of rosin size and 
glum by way of sizing ;had no beneficial effect, in fact 
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alum had ja harmful effect. The only beneficial effect 
could be got in extreme cases, where the whole of the 
glutinous master had been removed from the fibre by 
washing and a sizing result obtained by the addition of 
tosin and alum. Even here the benefit was^doubfcful. We 
soon realised that the proper Way of procedure Would be 
to leave all the constituents in, that is if strong sizing and 
strong paper is required. If softer and more opaque 
paper is required the addition of some clay will bring 
about the desired result. 

When, however, we resorted to bleaching we made a range 
of white papers, some of them suitable for fine cigarette 
papers, others of a softer nature suitable for fine printing, 
others With excellent bibulous qualities suitable, tor 
Waitings. Their general appearance is that pf good 
cotton paper. It is not, however, in the direction of bleach 
fibre that we consider the fibre has its chief value, as we 
subsequently discovered that there were easier modes of 
‘ dealing with the fibre. t 

We ran off some paper on the machine, a portion of 
which was unbleached, a portion half bleached, and a 
portion fully bleached. Some of it was unwashed. Por¬ 
tions were, washed/'run off in the form of waterleaf. To. 
other portions rosin size arid alum were added. For the 
/most partthe physical qualities of these'papers have been 
described., We produced anywhere from thick substances 
down to thin silky tissues of 24 grins, to the : square metre. 
These thirl tissues, as also seine, thicker; paper 43 grms; to 
the square metre, had a breaking strain up to 10 -11 
kilometres in the machine direction-—in fact/ they are the 
strongest papers we have so fax examined. 

On a more extensive scale we produced paper by light 
bpiliiigin 5 per cent soda with a subsequent bleaching 
with 5 per cent bleaching powder and very light beating. 
This was produced at one of the leading paper mills, some 
of it without anything added, some with rosin Size and 
alum, and the rest, after rosin sizing. Was. run through a 
gelatin bath and gelatin sized. Alt these papers were very 
excellent. The material Was only partially washed in the 
- beater, so the result of the unsized was a semi waterleaf 
effect. This paper was valued on the market at between 
£*4 and £15 a ton, and is very excellent for smalt hands, 
linings, casings, and certain forms of wrappings. A 
paper made somewhat in this way was thoroughly tested 
for Copying purposes. We found that excellent impressions 
were obtained in the ordinary way, and it has about the 
colour, substance, feel, and flexibility required for the 
manufacture of copying books. By slightly altering our 
methods, we obtained a silkier feel, such as is obtained 
with thin Japanese tissues. There is no point in gelatin 
sizing this class of paper, but it is interesting to note that 
the web can be pissed through a gelatin trough, even 
when it is a very thin tissue, without giving any difficulty 
or showing any liability to breakage. 

' A further trial was made in one of the leading paper 
/mills with a very light boil and flight wish in the beater 
with the roll up for one hour, and the second hour the roll 
was slightfy put down to brush. The paper was put over 
v the paper machine* the stuff was allowed to remain hairy 
in consequence of the fibre-vascular bundles largely re¬ 
maining in an unbeaten state. This paper was pro¬ 
nounced equal to and in some respects better than Manila. 
It was thoroughly tested electrically and physically by a 
large firm of cable manufacturers, and pronounced to be 
suitable for the insulation of electric cables. This came 
as a surprise to us, because when made there was no 
intention , of producing a paper for this purpose. It was 
quite ah afterthought to have it tested in this way. This 
particular type of hairy Hedychium paper has taken on 
with members of the paper trade. It has a strong look and 
feel, and handles exceedingly well. It folds and stands 
the crumpling test, as well as any Manila paper, and 
has good elastic qualities. 

Hedychium can be used-practically for all kinds of 
packing papers. It has been made up for bags of dif¬ 
ferent descriptions. Browns of all descriptions have been 


made from the commonest to the .finest qualities. It/ 
possible to so manipulate the fibre as to produce a dark 
coloured brown of the ordinary old-fashioned type, or of 
any grade up to u kraft and Manila, without the addition 
of anything. It comes : in for batter papers as we'll as 
for cartridge papers. , Cutlery papers, are a special line 
usually made from Manila, to which this fibre is well 
adapted. Bags for bank cashiers are frequently made 
from Manila ; Hedychium is equally adaptable. Much of 
the earlier Hedychium paper was made of the greaseproof 
description. The greaseproof tests were applied to these 
in comparison with r greaseproof papers now upon the 
market and found to stand all the necessary tests; in 
fact, it can be made to border upon vegetable parch¬ 
ments. It is also suitable for leather boards, millboards, 
and; mill wrappers. . 

The paper which stood the crumpling and folding test 
best Was a semitransparent all-hedychium .machine-made 
greaseproof paper; it stood Six times crumpling and 1000 
rubbing, withstanding' pinholes; this is /an exceedingly 
severetest. 

We have recently studied the question of coloured 
papers/ Generally speaking, the basic dyes and the 
dramine colours give good results. The following is a list 
of dyes that have been.tested with satisfactory results:— 

Yellows *—Papier Yellow, R. t G. G.i Metanil Yellow, 
Auramine, Diamine Fast Yellow, Brilliant Yellow. 

Red,— Congo, Diamine Scarlet B„ Eglatume, Fast , 
Diamine Scarlet 4 B., Saffranine G. extra, Diamine Red, 
Brilliant Bordeaux R., Brilliant Croceine M. 00 . 

Blath ,—Coal Black B*, Paper Black T. 

Blue,— Diamine Sky Blue F.F„ Victoria Blue B., 
.Alizarine Cyanole, Diamine Fast F.F.B., Pure Soluble 
Blue. 

Brown.—Diamine Catecfaine 3 G., Bismarck Brown F. 
concentrated, Diamine Brown M. 

Green .—Imperial G. I, Brilliant Green Crystals extra. 

Prussian blue has given good results, and bn account 
of'the peculiar absorbent nature for mineral matter, it is 
likely that most of the pigments can be used to advantage. 
Other trials with pigments are now in progress. 

Coming now to the question of papier yam, which in 
itself is an important industry, and likely Ur become 
more so in the near future. We have already referred 
to the suitability of Hedychium paper for the manu¬ 
facture of paper yarns on account of its great strength 
and elasticity. We ran off some reels of Hedychium 
paper some 42 grms. per square metre, and some 
tissue as thin as 25 grms. These papers were run 
over paper yarn machines, and the yarn so produced tested 
in comparison with paper yarns on the machine made 
from strong Swedish grass. The result was at least equal 
to the best yarns produced from kraft. The mineral 
absorbent power of Hedychium renders it possible to, 
greatly extend its use. / * \ , 

To sum up, we give an alphabetical list of papers for 
which Heifchium can be used without admixture of other 
fibres :—■*/; - *' i 

Backing papers. Bag papers of all descriptions. Box 
boards. Browns of all descriptions. Butter papers* 
“Caps.” Carpet felt papers. Cartridge papers. Casings. 

Coloured papers. Copyings, Cutlery papers. Duplex 
papers. Engine boards. Envelope papers (many 

kinds). Fly papers. Foil papers. Glazed boards. 

Greaseproof papers. Grocery papers./ Hosiery papers. 
JCraft papers. Leather boards. Manilas. Mill boards. 
Mill wrappers. Paper yam. Parchment (imitation). 
Fin and needle papers. Portmanteau boards. Printings 
(many kinds). Railway tickets.. Sampling papers. 
“Shops.” “Skips.” Tea papers., Tissues, Tobacco 
papers. Toilet papers. Tube papers. Wrappings. 

Its use, of course, can be extended by admixture with 
other materials, but the above would cover a very large 
market. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent ). 

Cats that are not Affected by the Cold. 

In order to get rid of the multitude of rats that infested 
the freezing establishments of the town of Pittsburg* in 
Pennsylvania* the owners were obliged to procure some 
cats having a very thick white fur and coming from the 
Polar regions* for the ordinary domestic cats of the district 
were paralysed and often died owing .to the low tempera¬ 
ture of the rooms^ in which the perishable goods are pre¬ 
served. These white polar cats, like the white polar bears, 
seem to resist any degree of cold, however low, and their 
very thick whiskers make them look very formidable 
indeedthey are at the same time excellent rat* catchers, 
so that the depots of Pittsburg were promptly cleared of 
' their terrible pest. . „ ' ' ^ ^' 

New 'Petroliferous Beds.- 
A French professor, M. Durandin, has just imagined a 
Somewhat carious method for discovering petroleum beds; 

. M. Durandin does not make'any soundings nor preparatory 
prospect ions. - He only finds out the typonymy of the dif¬ 
ferent localities of a region;. He has thus been fortunate 
enough to discover petroleum where the names of the 
places recalled the fact that this matter had been known 
by the natives in former times. In Africa, M. Durandin, 
by the help of this method, has been able to find out 
several petroleum beds. He has proceeded in the same | 
way in Indo-China and in Upper Tonkin. In those yil-; 
lages and districts the names of which recalled wax-oil, 
sucb as Louang-Prabang, Prof. Durandin has discovered 
petroleum. 1 * This typonyraic method has likewise been 
applied,by the gold-seekers when searching for the precious 
metal. Several localities in France, such as AuriSte, St.' 
Sulpice-Laurifere, &c., recall by their names the fact that, 
in these regions there were formerly gold diggings or 
exploitations. 

Th£ Bromides of the Ocean. ' . | 

Very interesting researches have just been made by M. 
Louis Chelle, Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Bourdeaux, concerning sea-water bromides. The different ’ 
samples of sea-water collected by M. Chelle contain from 
three to four thousandths of the total quantity of chloride. 
But the relation of the bromide to the chloride seems to be 
a constant equal to about four-thousandths for all the seas, 
of the. globe, excepting for the Black Sea and for the 
Baltic. M. Louis Chelle has just searched out in the 
Bulletin de VInsiitut Oceanographique what is the quantity 
of bromine contained in the seas and the oceans. As is 
known, the total of the 1 marine waters of the globe occu¬ 
pies a volume of about 1200 millions of cubic kilometres. 
These waters containing about the ten-thousandth part of 
their weight of bromides, it is easy to deduce from this 
that , the totality of oceans contains 120,006 milliards of 
, tons of this salt;; that Is to say, 80,000 tons per head fqr 
each inhabitant of the globe. If then every human being 
used a kilogrm. of tbis salt every year it would take 80 
millions of years to use up these reserves. The density of 
melted bromide of sodium being about 3, the volume of 
this salt of the sea is represented by 40,000 milliards of 
cubic metres. If the totality of this salt were uniformly 
spread, over the surface of France (536,408 square kilo¬ 
metres), it would occupy a height of 73 metres. But thus 
it is easy to appreciate the enormous stock of bromide 
reserves contained by the Neptunian world. 


University of London, King’s College, Strand, 
W.C.— Advanced Lectures in Chemistry .—A course of 
two public lectures on “La Catalyse et mes Divers 
Travaux- sur la Catalyse ” will be given by Prof. Paul 
Sabatier, of* the University of Toulouse, on Thursday, 
May 14, and Friday, May 15; 1914, at 5 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS QF SOCIETIES. 

<’ . . CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Mecti?tg r April 2, 1914. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., P.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. ’ 

The President announced that the Council have ap¬ 
pointed the following Committees for the year 1914— 
1915 ' 

Finance Committee —Messrs. E. G. Hooper, G. T. 
Mpody, Sir Edward Thorpe, Sir William A. Tilden, and 
the Officers. - ■ , 

House Committee —Messrs. HoraceT; Brown, R.Messel, 
J. E. Reynolds, J. M. Thomson, Sir William \A* Tilden, 
*apd the Officers. ; \ ■ ■ ", 

Library Committee —Messrs. B. Dyer, W. GoWland, A. 
Harden, J. T. Hewitt, C. A. Keane, : A. R. Ling, T.M., 
Lowry, R. Meldola, E. J. Mills, J. M. Thomson (Chair¬ 
man), Sir William A. Tilden, J. A. Voelcker, the Editor; 
and the Officers. 

Publication Committee— Messrs. H. B. Baker, J. N. 
Collie, F. G. Donnan, B. Dyer, M. O. Forster, T. M, 
Lowry, F. B. Power, G, Senter, and the Officers. 

Research Fund Committee —Messrs. H. B. Baker, W. R. 
Bousfield, Horace T, Brown, H. B. Dixon,' J. J. Dobbie. 
F; G.,Donnan, M. O. Forster, P. F. Frankland, W. J. 
Pope, W. Palmer Wynne, and the Officers. 

Messrs. S. Bate, A. H. Hay, and F. A. Pickworth were 
formally admitted Fellows 6 i the Society. 

.Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. Nicholas Alexander Aufilogoft, c/o The London 
and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., Thames Haven, 
Essex: Harry Berry, The Northern College of Pharmacy, 
Burlington Street, Manchester; Stanley Winter Collins, 
B.Sc., 1, Tideswell Road, Putney, S.W.Herbert William 
Cremer, B.Sc., Preston Lea, Faversham; Leonard Eric 
Hinkel, B.Sc,, Bucklands,: Old Oak Road, Acton, W.; . 
John Orron Leighton, 30, Albany Stieet, Hull; Ernest 
Ferguson Pollock, Ph.D., Kirkland, Bonhill, Dumbarton¬ 
shire; Charles Edward Roberts, B.A*, B.Sc., St. JohnV 
College, Cambridge. 

Certificates have been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under By-law ;I, (3) in favour of 
Messrs. Edward Godfrey Bryant, B;Av, B;Sc., Grey In¬ 
stitute, Port Elizabeth, S.. Africa ; Alfred/Cornwell 
Harrison, Perihalonga, Rhodesia, S.^Afripa. 

Of the following papers those marked * were read 

*92. “ The Constitution of ike Glycery lphosphaUs . The 
Synthesis of o- and G lyceryIphosp hates ,” By Harold 
King and Frank Lee Pyman. 

Pure salts of «- and d-glycerylpbosphoric acids have 
been prepared. For the preparation of the 3 -salts, 
a dichlorohydrin was combined with phosphoryl chloride 
(compare Tutin and Hann, Trans, s 1906, Ixxxix., 1749), 
giving calcium bis - s- dickloroisopropy Iphosp hate, which on 
hydrolysis with sodium carbonate yieided sodium £-gly- 
cerylphosphate,— 

CH 2 C 1 CH a Cl O CH a Cl 

CH-OH+POCl, -> QH-O—P— 0 -l!:H 
CH 2 C1 d:H a Cl Oca CH*C 1 '* 


CHa-OH 

-> <^H-0-P0(0Na)a 
CHa-OH 

This salt was identical with Poulenc’s crystalline sodium 
glycerylphosphate of commerce, which must consequently 
be the salt, The identity of the two salts was confirmed 
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by the comparison of the properties of the calcium, barium, 
brucine, and quinine salts prepared from each of them. 

An attempt' to prepare the a-salts in an analogous 
manner was unsuccessful, but these salts were readily ob¬ 
tained by the action of a-monochlbrohydrtn on trisodium 
phosphate in cold aqueous solution 
HO*CH a ’CH(OH)*CH 2 Gl + (NaO),PO 

H 0 ;CH 2 *CH( 0 H)-CHa’ 0 *P 0 ( 0 Na) a . 

Several salts of the a-acid were prepared and cha¬ 
racterised. 

The results of previous investigators were discussed. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Glimmer asked Dr. Pyman how the analyses of the 


whence for the 100 per cent acid 


Temperature. r 

2$'0 
50*0 
70*0 
90*0 


Viscosity'. 
0:360 
0*235 
0*106 ‘ 
0*0635 
0*0425 


glycerlphosphates, which he described, had been effected, 
In his experience of the analysis of organic phosphorus 
compounds, the values obtained for carbon, by cdihbustion 
by both dry and wet methods, were always too low. 

*93, “ The Viscosity of Sulphuric Acid,” By Albert 
Ernest Dunstan. 

Some years ago (Dunstan and Wilson; Tranr., 1907, 
xci., 85) a series of determinations of the viscosities of 
aqueous sulphuric acid solutions at 25° was undertaken 
with the object of finding the 1 maximum point. Owing to 
the kihdness 6f Prof. A* F. Jofieph, it was discovered that 
a constant numerical error had been made in calculating 
the values of the viscosity coefficients; Consequently, 
the numbers given on p. 83 of the above reference should 
be multiplied by0*2325> ' , V;'V ;; .* * , 

In the meantime, several papers, have appeared bn the 
viscosity of sulphuric acid n and as the results apparently 
fall on two distinct Curves, it-was thought desirable to 
' repeat some of the measurements, both at 25 0 and at other 
temperatures, and to ascertain which of these two sets of 
results is the more accurate. 

The figures up to date are as follows 

Observer abd reference. Viscosity. 

, Kremann and Ehrlich (Monatsh., 1907, 

xxvui.,S31) .. v .. 0*618 

Drucker and Kassel (Zeit. Phys. Ghent., 

1911, lxxvi;, 373^ .. .V 0*4843 

Foiseuille [Ann. Chim . Phys., 1843, t 2 l» 

vii, 50) .. . • • .. 

Drucker and Kassel (/ofi. c£t.) ., . . .. 

Graham (Phil. Hag., 1862, xxiv., 238) .. 

BergLus (£»t. Phys . Chem., 1910, Ixxii., 

357) •• 0*1915 

Pound {Trans., 19n, xcix., 708) .. 0*210 

Kremann Hoc. cit.) . 0 ’i 7 2 

Kremann (loc. cit.) .. .. 0*076 


o*o 


0*3195 n*2 

0*2694 15*0 
o*2ig3 20*6 


25*0 
30*0 

33 ’° 
63*5 
0*0503 76*5 


Drucker (loc. cit.) 

The, values foiiqd by Kremann and Ehrlich and by 
Pound lie well above those of Drucker, Graham, and 
Ffoiseuille* . . * , e . 

In the experiments here recorded, the strength of the 
sulphuric acid was-determined by gravimetric and volu¬ 
metric methods, and ;also by means of the densities of its 
dilutedaqtjebus solutions. 

The mean of eight concordant analyses was 100*3 per 
cent (calculated as H a S 0 4 ), with a mean error of 0*2 per 

Ce The method which was adopted for obtaining values of 
the viscosity of the too per cent acid consisted in inter¬ 
polating on a viscosity-concentration curve ranging from 
96 to zoo*3 per cent. 

The results are as follows :— 

Viscosity of— 


Tempera¬ 

ture. 

1 oo'3 per 
cent HjSOi. 

99*8 per 
cent HgSOj. 

98’2 per 
cent H3SO4. 

cent &*S04. 

13*8° 

°* 37 X 

o' 34 2 

*— 


25*0 

0*239 

0*224 

0*220 

0’igo 

50*o 

0*109 

o*ro2 

0*0954 

0*0943 

70*0 

0*0632 

0*0657 

0*6598 * 

- 

90*0 

0-0433 

0*0410 

0*0403 

6*0399 


The value thus found at 25 0 is rather less than, tha 
which was previously obtained, but it will be seen that the 
iew values agree excellently with those of Kremann. 

*94. a Tautomerism, Desmofropy, and Dynamic Isomerism” 

By Thomas Martin Lowry. 

The question asked by Prof. Meidola at the close of the 
Resident’s Address to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Chemical Society suggests that a fefaort statement in refer* 
nee to the nomenclature of the subject might bo welcomed 
y some Fellows who have not had an opportunity of 
lonsulting the earlier literature. 

Briefly, it may be said that all the essential facts in 
eference to the conception of equilibrium between iso - 
derides, as described so lucidly fay the President in bis 
Address, are set out in ButleFow’s classical, but almost 
forgotten, paper ?< Ueber Isodibutylen M (Anncden, 1877, 
:lxxxix„ 44>* They were applied by him to explain the 
behaviour of substances such as cyanic and hydrocyanic 
acids, which yield two series of derivatives; these were 
egarded by Butlerow as mixtures of isomerides in equi- 
ibrium, to which no definite formula could be assigned, 

< since molecules of two or more isomeric, varieties would 
always be present.” The name dynamic isomerism was 
ntroduced in 1899 (Trans., Ixxv., 235), as a,paraphrase of 
Bmlerow’s description of M a condition of equilibrium 
depending on incessarit isomeric change ” ; but the adjec- 
:ive isodynamic had already been suggested by Armstrong 
n 1889 (Watts 1 Dictionary, “Isomerism”) to describe 
I those isomerides “ which change their type with exceptional 
1 facility in the^ course of chemical interchanges.” The 
9 word mstdmeric had been used in this sense in 1833 by 
°*° Berzelius to describe isomerides which were readily con¬ 
verted into one another, but the usefulness of the word 
was destroyed by a misguided attempt to transfer it to 
another usage. 

- The hypothesis of tautomerism was introduced by Laar 
in 1883 (Ber. f xviii., 648) to account-for the facts which 
bad already (as'time has shown) been explained adequately 
by Butlerow. The clearest statement of what tautomerism 
means, however, is found in a subsequent paper (Bef., 
1886, xix., 730), in which Laar sets Out the points in which 
bis views differ from those of Butlerow. Laar asserts that, 
in every case of tautomerism,, the different formulae sug¬ 
gested by the reactions of the substance represent, M not 
isomeric, but identical bodies”; the term cannot, there¬ 
fore, be applied to any case of isomerism, however readily 
the' isomerides may be converted into one another. 
Further, be repudiates the chemical analogy of dissocia¬ 
tion, which Butlerow had suggested; and quotes instead 
the views of Maxwell and of Wiedemann on the molecular 
vibrations which,give rise to light. ^ 1 

' It is impossible to say whether tautomerism exists; but 
it has at least been proved by the Work of Kiiorr that the 
Ltwo substances represented by the formulae— 

CH 3 *CO*CHa-COzEt and CH 3 *C(OH):CH*CO a Et 

are not tautomeric, but have a real existence as well- 
defined isomeric compounds, which only change into one 
another under definite physical and chemical conditions. 
They have, in fact, a right to be described as isomerides, 
in just the same Sense as ammonium cyariate and carb¬ 
amide, two fortunate compounds which have hitherto 
escaped condemnation, although equally guilty of under¬ 
going reversible isomeric change and of yielding two 
series of derivatives. 

The word desmotropy was introduced by Jacobson (Ber., 
1887, xx.} 1732, footnote; 1888, xxi., 2628, footnote) in 
1887, when it had become evident that Laar’s theory 0 
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taatomerism had broken down completely in the very 
case to which it had been most frequently applied, namely, 
the labile isomerism which results from the contiguity of 
a double bond and an acidic hydrogen atom. Jacobson 
adopted .the view “..that the known forms of such com¬ 
pounds are to be represented by a definite grouping of 
atoms, which in certain reactions passes over into an 
Isomeric grouping by a rearrangement of bonds conse¬ 
quent Upon the- displacement of a hydrogen atom ”; it 
was to. express this view that tfae word “desmotropy” 
was introduced** ,, If used in this sense, to describe the 
labile isomerism, produced by the mobility -of a hydrogen 
atom, it might be of L real value; unfortunately, the- 
meaning of the word was tampered with by- Hantzch and: 
Hermann (Ber. t 1887, sot-, 2802), and, as an inevitable, 
consequence, it has become ambiguous, and has ceased to 
be dearly significant, o'"'-,' ’ ,' 

- “ . Discussion. - x . 

Dr. Forster expressed regret that Dr. Lowry's remarks 
failed to dear up the confusion attending the words in 
question. Having stated that no case of genuine tauto- 
merismeassts, aha that hedepfored the association of an 
mcnrtect meaning with any word. Dr., Lowry might 
have declared that, in his opinion, use of this word 
should be discontinued. In Dr. Forster’s view, the word 
isodynamic:wasunsuitable, because it suggested equal, 
or similar, force or motion, whereas one of, the com¬ 
monest features of such pairs is that one member changes 
far more rapidly than the other. v t 

Dr. LoWry replied that the word “ tautomeric ” should 
be withdrawn in all cases of proved isomerism, and 1 might 
with advantage be abandoned altogether by those who; 
no longer accepted Leaf’s hypothesis. The famihar 
words “isomerism” and “isomeric change” should be 
used whenever they expressed the essential facts; if these 
were not sufficient, the terra “dynamic isomerism ” might 
be used to distinguish the more labile varieties of isOr 
merism; in view of the difficulty of re-introducing the 
word M metameric ” An its original sense, the labile com¬ 
pounds themselves were best described as “isodynamic,” 
for example, the two substances isolated by Knorr could 
be referral to as “ isodynamic forms w of the ester. 

95. “ The System : Ethyl Ether — Water—Potassium 
Iodide—Mercuric Iodide , Part III* SolutionsUtisaiurated 
with respect to Solid Phases in the Four-component System.* 
By Alfred Charles Dunninghaw. 

Liquids unsaturated with respect to solid phases can 
exist either as one, two, or three layers. . 

; Curves have been determined experimentally for the 
series of three conjugate liquids, and from, these the 
nature of the equilibria underlying the formation of three 
layers has been deduced. ; ' 

The conditions under which two and three layers can 
separate in thesystem werefully discussed. ; 

- 96. “ The Velocity 1 of Saponification of ike Acyl 
Derivatives ofihe Substituted Phenols. Part X phenyl 
Benzoate™ By Hamilton McCombie and Harold 
Archibald Scarborough. - * 

; The velocity of saponification of phenyl benzoate by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 30° has been studied with 
reference to the influence of the initial concentration of 
both the ester and the alkali; 

The value of K was found to be independent of the 
initial concentration of either of the reacting substances, a 
mean value, K=0*00428, being obtained as the result of 
five series, of determinations, each series representing 
twenty-five readings. 

The reaction, as a whole, was found to be bimolecular; 
the van’t Hoff and Noyes equations for determinings the 
order of the reaction proved that the reaction was uni- 
molecular with regard to the initial concentration of the 
ester or the alcoholic potassium hydroxide*. / 

97. « A General Method for the Preparation of Glyoxals 
and their Acetals* By Henry Drysdale Dakin and 
Harold Ward Dudley, 


Ejthyl diethoxyacetate and ethyl acetate react smoothly 
with sodium to give ethyl y-diethoxyacetoacetate. The 
latter substance on hydrolysis with potassium hydroxide* 
gives the acetal of methylglyoxal. Methylglyoxal is 
obtained from the acetal by hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric 
acid.' i 

CH( 0 Et} a -C 0 -CH*‘C 0 2 Et-> C^OEtfe-CO^Ha 

.. . ■ coh*co:Gh 3 . 

Ethyly-diethoxyacetoacetate readily yields mono, and 
di-alkyl derivatives on successive treatment with sodium,- 
and alkyl haloids, thus furnishing a convenient method 
for the preparation of new substituted y-diethoxy aceto- 
acetic esters, alkyglyoxais, and their corresponding acetals. 
Th$ following substances have, been prepared:*^ ’ 

. Ethyl y-dietkoxy-a-wethyladtoacetate^ etkylgtoxal and 
its acetal ; ethyl y'dpethoxy^dimethyla6etodce'taie i isic>\ 
propylgloxal and its acetal; ethyl y~diethoxy-*methy fa- 
tthylacetoacelate 1 s&c*-bufylglyQxal and its. acetal yethyl 
y-dietkoxy-aiiBOpropylacetoace^ieyiu&hhtyigiyoAiat *ah4-it p 
acetal; ethyl y-diethoxy a-benzylaceioacetate t phenyUthyl* 
gloxal and its acetal. ; ' - /■-* 

The reactions of ethyl y-dietboxyacetoacetatearestili 
Q nder investigation. 

98. 11 The Action of Sulphuric Acid on Paraform¬ 
aldehyde.” By John Gunning-Moore Dunlop. ^ 

When paraformaldehyde is heated for twenty-four 
hours in a sealed tube with a little sulphuric acid at 
115-7120°, the contents are converted into a liquid, which 
on distillation gives two fractions. One of these is methyl 
formate, and the other, which boils at 90—xoo°, is found 
to contain hydroxymethyl ether, CH 3 ,O,CH 2 .0H, and 
somewhat indefinite compounds of the type— 

CH 3 *O[CH 3 0 } a *CH a ’ 0 H 

(compare Reychler, Bull. Soc, Chim,, 1907, [iv], 
1189). J " •' ' : 

Since the, paraformaldehyde wassfrown to be free from 
methyr alcohol, the, latter must have resulted from the 
decomposition of the methyl formate, which, in turn is 
derived from the condensation of two; molecules of 
■ formaldehyde. , „; ; 1 * -"' - ; 1 . ‘ • ' ■ ’ 

99. U /TheDestructive Distillation of Soil* (Preliminary 
Note.) By. Eric John Holmyard. 

With a view to obtain further insight into the nature of 
the organic matter in soil, various soils have been destruct 
tively distilled from an iron retort. At a temperature, of 
low redness, a distillate of two layers was. obtained ; the 
lower, aqueous, layer was strongly alkaline, and smelt of 
ammonia. Tbe_upper layer consisted of small quantities 
of a brown oil, possessing a characteristic odour resembling 
that of pyridine. Qualitative tests on the aqueous layer 
showed, the presence of phenol and ammonia. The oil, 
after the addition of alkali, was purified by distillation in a 
ciirrent of steam, and was then pale yellow. On exposure 
to,,air for some days it darkened. Qualitative tests indi- 
-cated the presence in it of pyridine, quinoline, pyrrole, 
indole, thiophen, and possibly furfuraldehyde. 

Both field soils and garden soils give similar results, 
although the yield of oil was greater in the case of the 
garden soils. 

The results are consistent with the view that the pro¬ 
cesses of decomposition occurring in the organic matter in 
soil are similar to those operative in the formation of coal. 
Further experiments on the subject are in progress. 

roo. u Dibenzoylglticoxylose, a Natural Benzoyl De¬ 
rivative of a New DisaccharideBy Frederick Helping 
Power and Arthur Henry Balway. 

The crystalline compound dibmzoylglucaxylose (tn, p; 
r47—148°), CnHisOipfCO CfiHjJajHaO, which represents 
the bitter constituent of the leaves and stems of Daviesia 
latifolia, R. Br. JZVprti., 1914, pv ., 77a), has; now been 
completely examined:with respect to its properties, and 
those of the disaccharide {glucoxytose) which if yields by 
its primary hydrolysis, ' . ■ , 
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iot. M The Molecular Weights of .some Satis of the 
Alkali Metals and an Account of the Compounds of these 
Saits with the Alcohols ” _ By William Ernest Stephen 
Turner and Crellyn Colgrave Bisssett. 

The results of an investigation (shortly to be published) 
on the influence of the solvent on ther molecular weights of 
salts (Turner and Pollard) have been applied to interpret 
the behaviour in solution of the salts of the alkali metals* - 
more' particularly those with the halogen elements, and it 
was argued that the non-associated state of these salts 
found by several previous workers could be satisfactorily 
accounted, for by the influence either of the dielectric 
character of the solvent or of the temperature of the 
determination. 

In the series of alcohols—ethyl* isobutyl and.isoamyl— 
it was demonstrated that the molecular weights of lithium, 
chloride, bromide, iodide, and nitrate rise as the dielectric 
constant of the solvent falls. The complication arising 
through the combination of solvent and solute, Was dis¬ 
cussed, and the five possible types of behaviour owing to 
concurrent association and chemical combination were, 
-illustrated. Association is most pronounced with lithium 
nitrate, which does hot enter into combination with the 
, solvents, employed, : The associated character of the 
' lithium saltswas demonstrated further by molecular-weight 
determinations inaceticacid. - v - [. -v 

The lithium haloids combine with the alcohols to form 
compounds LiO(Br,I) t 3MeOH and LiCl(Br,I),4ROH» 

. Where R may be the ethyl* w-propyl, isobutyl, or 
isoamyl radicle. The compounds Nal^MeOH and 
NaI,3CH3»CO a H were also isolated. t \ 

102. u Consistent Molecular Formulae” By William 
Ernest Stephen Turner* , 

From the point of view of Avogadro’s hypothesis, if was 
argued that many of the common molecular formulas still 
in use, such, for example, as H a , lav ?** SnCl*,~ and 
C2H4O2, cannot be regarded as derived consistently, nor 
Can they, as the outcome of L modern work, be considered 
as adequate. 

. When molecular weights are derived from measurements 
in solution, an additional factor is introduced in the effect 
of the solvent, renderings complete comparison with vapour- 
density determinations, impossible. The conditions to be 
observed in order to make the comparison as favourable as 
possible were discussed. 

: It whs argued that the molecular weight of a, substance 
, is, in most cases at any ratera property dependent on 
temperature, pressure, and the medium, just as any other 
physical property, and that, in consequence* the only 
satisfactory mode Of writing molecular formulae is by a' 
formula X», in the case of elements, or (XY)» for com 
pounds, where n is to be given the value which holds for 
the particular conditions of existence. 

For some substances,» remains constant over a wide 
stage* Thus, for hydrogen,» «2 over a wide range of 
conditions, but at a very high temperature may become 1. 

* For sulphur* this variation extends from it« 8to n =» 1. 

; The use .of'molecular formulae in the way advocated 
would;emphasise the connexion between the chemical and 
physical properties and the molecular weight, 

103, “ Note on the Formation of Triphenylcarbinol.” 
By Maurice Gqpisarow, . * 

Friedel and Crafts (Comptes Rendus t 1877, lxxxiv., 1452; 
Ann. Chim. Phys>, 1884, [vi], ,r,;5oo) found.that on dis¬ 
tilling the condensation product obtained from carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene, in the. presence Of aluminium 
chloride triphenylmethane was chiefly produced, along 
with some triphenylcarbinol and possibly tetraphenyl- 
methane. . 

E. and O. Fischer (Annalen, 1878, cxciv., 254), repeating 
Friedel and Crafts’ experiment in the- same manner, 
obtained chiefly triphenylmethane and a little tripbenyl- 
carbinol, but failed to detect.any tetrtphenylmetbane. 

- Hinsberg {Ber,, 1899, xxxii., 2422)* replacing aluminium 
chloride by. ferric chloride in the condensation of carbon 


tetrachloride-with benzene* found the product, oh distilla¬ 
tion in a current of steam, ta consist of triphenylcarbinol 
■ only* r*. 

The question arises whether the difference in the, pro- , 
ducts is due to the dissimilar experimental conditions.or to 
the different-effect of the metallic chlorides. In order to 
decide this, the author has performed the following experi ¬ 
ments :— - 

(1) Sixteen grms. (1 moh) of carbon tetrachloride were 
mixed with 25—30 grins. (3—4 mols.) of benzene,- and 

I 250 cc. of carbon disulphide added; 45 grms. of alu¬ 
minium chloride were gradually introduced, the reaction 
being allowed to cease after each portion before further 
addition. The mixture was heated on the steam-bath for 
about nine hours, and afterwards decomposed with ice and 
hydrochloric acid, the carbon disulphide removed, and the 
product subjected to distillation with steam. The residue, 
a dark solid mass, was dissolved in alcohol, from which 
triphenylcarbinol crystallised ; the latter was dissolved in 
benzene, the solution bailed with animal charcoal, and 
filtered, when, on copling, large, white, rhombic crystals 
of triphenylcarbinol, melting at 159°, were obtained. The . 
yield was 19 grms, ^ 

(2) HinSberg'e experiment (he. cit.) was repeated, but 
the product was submitted to distillation as described by 
Friedel and Crafts. The product was found to consist 
chiefly of triphenylmethane (m, p.ga°)and a-small amount 
of triphenylcarbinol. V. 

From these experiments the conclusion maybe drawn 
that aluminium chloride is identical in it* effect with ferric 
chloride, but being more energetic it is to be preferred, as 
it gives better yields and requires, less time to complete the 
reaction. ; 

The real difficulty in obtaining very good yields it in 
the large amount of tarry matter formed during the 
reaction. 

The difference in the products obtained by Friedel and 
Crafts and E. and O. Fischer on the one hand, and by 
Hinsberg on the other, is due to the secondary effect during 
the distillation without steam in the former case. 

No tetraphenylmethane was detected in the author’s 
experiments* 

104. “ The Ionisation of Acids and their Activity as 
Catalysts”. By Harry MedfortkDawson. 

/ Recent experiments (Dawson and Powis, Trans^ 1913, 
ciii., 2135) have shown that the rate of isomeric change of 
acetone in dilute aqueous solution under the catalytic 
influence of acids can he represented by the equation 
v « k h ca + k M fi(i -a), in which v is the reaction velocity, c 
the concentration of the acid, aits degree of ionisation, 
and k H and ku are the activity-coefficients for the ionised 
and non-ionised acids respectively. Fpr hydrochloric acid, 
the degree of ionisation employed in the calculation was 
that yielded by conductivity data, whilst for dichloroacetic, 
nfl-dibromopropionic, chloroacetic, and acetic acid the 
value of a was calculated from the ionisation-coefficient. 

According, to Wegscbeider {Zeit. Pkys* Cherny 1909, 
Ixix., 603), the mass-action equation is no longer satisfied 
by the conductivity data if the ionic concentration exceeds 
a certain limiting value. Empirical, formulae connecting 
the.degrce of ionisation and the concentration have been 
suggested by Kraus and Bray ($ourn. Amer . Chem, Sue., 
1913, xxxv., 1315) and by Kendall ( Trans 19,12, ci., 
1275), which take into account the inter-ionic action, 
which is supposed to give rise to the increase Of 
ca*/(i—a) in solutions of higher concentration. 

.Assuming that the-deviations, from the mass law which 
are indicated by these empirical equations are true devia¬ 
tions, it is somewhat surprising to find such a close agree¬ 
ment between the observed and calculated reaction 
velocities when the value used for the degree of ionisation 
is that calculated on the basis of the mass law. 

According to Kendall (Z«. eft., p. 1295), the ionisation 
of dichloroacetic acid can he represented by the formula 


2X2 


Allanturic Acid. 


c$*l(i~8)**a'03i6to'<&o(i-&)lB, where £ is the degree 
of ionisation at concentration c. If the values of 3 given 
by this formula are substituted in the equation 
v=?k&c& the combination of the two extreme 

solutions (xr»o*oi and 0*2) gives k s *462 and Am » 126, 
whereas the a values derived from the mass action formula 
yield i h* 445 an( * =-203. Both pairs of coefficients 
give almost equally good results in so far as the agreement 
between the observed and calculated velocities for acid 
solutions.of intermediate concentration is concerned. This 
is shown in the following table, in which the first column 
gives the concentration of the acid, the second and third 
the values of a and 8% the fourth and fifth the corre¬ 
sponding calculated velocities v a and vp, and the sixth 
the observed velocity, v. 

Dichloroacetic Acid. 


c. ^ 
o*oi 
0*02 
b'05 
o*x 
0*2 


0*856 

0*769 

0*621 

0*503 


& 
0-845 
0-778 
0-675 

°'593 

0-512-. 


(4-10) 

779 

*77 

3*7 

( 59 - 6 ) 


V. 

(4-xo) 

775 

17-65 

3*'5 

( 59 - 6 ) 


4*10 

7‘95 

18*1 

.327 

59*6 


According to the results in this table, there is nothing 
to choose between a and $ values for the degree of ionisa- 
k tion, It should be noted, however, that the reaction 
velocities under vp are calculated on the basis of a co¬ 
efficient £h~ 462, which deviates Appreciably from the 
coefficient k H ~437 derived from the data for . hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The divergence is greater than that shown 
by anyone of the Ah values which are.obtained from the 
-data for the four weaker acids on the assumption that the 
ionisation occurs in accordance with the mass law. The 
agreement -between* the separate values of Ah (loc.cii., 
p. 214a} is the more remarkable, when the difference in the 
ionic concentration of the solutions used is taken into 
account. , 

From the above comparison, it is evident that the 
degree of ionisation of acids in relatively concentrated 
solutions must be determined with greater precision before 
it is possible to assign final values to the activity- 
coefficients of the non-ionised acids. Experiments with 
this object in view are m progress. 

105. “Synthesis of dl-Tyrositte and dl-3 \ 4-Dihydroxy- 
phenylalanine” - By Henry Stephen arid Charles 
Weizmann. .. 

In continuation of previous work (Proc., 1912, xxviii., 
147), the authors have obtained the following new sub¬ 
stances, in addition to those already mentioned, in the 
above ripte f—-; 

Phtkcdamino^methoxybenxylmalonic acid, obtained by 
hydrolysing ethyl phthalimino-^-methoxybenzylmalonate, ■ 
is a white powder crystallising from, acetic acm in plates, 
and melting and decomposing at 2io°. 

Phthalmninopiperonylmalonic acid ,, obtained from the 
corresponding condensation product, melts and decom¬ 
poses at 234°. On hydrolysis with hydrochloric or hydro- 
bromic acid, the hydrochloride (m. r p. 246°) or hydro¬ 
bromide (m.pi 2X2°) of 3 : ^dihydroxyphenylalanine is 
1 obtained* /. 


. , 106. M Optically Active Derivatives of d-Dhnethoxy*and 
d-Dieihoxy succinic Acidi” By Charles Robert 
Young. ; ... 

The preparation of methyl d-diethoxyauccinate was 
described; the specific rotation'Of the pure liquid was 
found to be almost identical with that of the isomeric 
ethyl d-dimethoxysuccinate/ - 

The optically active aniUc acids, anils, anilides, and 
hydrazides derived from d-dime thy oxy- and d-diethoxy- 
succinic acids have been prepared, and their rotatory 
powers compared. No evidence of the formation of 
woanils was obtained. 

d-Dimetboxysuccinamic acid and the corresponding 
iraide were also prepared, and the latter was converted into 
its methyl derivative by alkylation with silver oxide and 
methyl iodide. ; * . - 
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107. “ Rate of Evolution of Gases from Supersaturated 
Solutions. Part II. Carbon Dioxide in Solutions of 
Gelatin and Starch.” By Alexander Findlay and., 
George King. 

In continuation of the previous investigation (Trans*, 
1913, ciii., 1170), it was shown that the rate of escape 
of carbon dioxide from solutions of gelatin and of starch 
is markedly affected, and more especially so in the case 
of dilute solutions, by the .method of treatment of the 
solution. The shorter the time during which the solutions 
are boiled (to remove air), and the more rapid the cooling 
of the boiled solutions, the greater is the influence of 
the colloidal solution on the rate of escape of gas. 
The results obtained, more especially in the case of solu¬ 
tions of gelatin, lead, to the conclusion that the difference 
in the behaviour of such solutions* as compared with 
water, is due, mainly, to the concentration of the gelatin 
sol, and not to the presence of the gel. 

108. “ The Oxidation of Carbohydrates and Related Sub¬ 
stances by means of Potassium Persulphate By John 
Kerfoot Wood and Nellie Walker. 

The authors have made a comparative Btudy of the rates 
of oxidation of a number of carbohydrates and kindred 
substances by potassium persulphate in the presence of 
silver sulphate. In the absence of the silver salt the re¬ 
action proceeds very slowly, but the addition of small 
quantities of a 0*5 per cent solution of silver sulphate pro¬ 
duces a marked acceleration of the process of oxidation. 
The experiments were conducted at 25 0 ; and the solution 
of persulphate was almost saturated at that temperature. 
Equivalent amounts of the carbohydrates were employed, 
and sufficient of the persulphate solution to supply 1 atom 
of oxygen per molecule of carbohydrate was added, (With 
disaccharides, x atom of available oxygen per half molecule 
of sugar was added). The reaction was followed by re¬ 
moving portions of the mixtures from, time to time, arid 
measuring the acidity of the solution. Velocity-constants 
were calculated by means of the bimolecular formula. 
The results show that galactose, arabinose, and xylose are 
all oxidised at about the same rate; the velocity of oxida¬ 
tion of dextrose is slightly lotfer than in the case of the 
three sugars mentioned, whilst the rate for rhamoose is a 
little lower than that for dextrose. The authors consider 
that In the case of these five sugars it is extremely probable 
that under the conditions employed the sugars are almost 
quantitatively converted into the corresponding aldonic 
acids, . ' V- ' - ■ „ *" j V ‘ •' ' - 

The velocity of oxidation of lseytilose is greater than 
that of dextrose, and the process dbefr not appear to be of 
so simple a-character. ■, • \^ \■ i • 

The disaccharides are oxidised more rapidly than; the 
simple sugars. ^ 

With the pblybydric alcohols it was impossible to obtain, 
fn the majority of cases, a definite velocity-constant. This 
indicates the occurrence of secondary reactions, the alcohol 
probably being partly converted into an aldehyde, which 
is then more rapidly oxidised than was the original 
substance.. 

109. u Allanturic Acid.” By Arthur Walsh 
Titherley and Noel Guilbert Stevenson Coppin. 

The syrup described as allanturic acid in the literature, 
obtained by the decomposition of allantoin by hot aqueous 
nitric acid and by other means, has been shown by the 
authors to be a mixture the composition of which is depen¬ 
dent on its origin, the essential constituents being carb- 
amidoglycollic acid, NH 2 *CO*NH*CH(OH)‘CO a H, its 
~ CO-NHv 

lactam, glyoxalylcarbamide, | NCO, and a 

CH(OH)*NH/ 

very weak base, C ? H 5 O a N 3 , may also be present. 

The syrup obtained from allantoin and nitric acid by 
Pelouze, and later by Mulder, has been closely studied. 
On treatment with acetone, it falls, to a white powder con 
tainifig about 60 per cent of glydxalylcarbariiide, the re¬ 
mainder being chiefly the compound CjH 5 O a N 3 , partly 
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present as nitrate. Since the tatter dissociates on dis¬ 
solving in water, giving free nitric:acid, the powder appears 
to possess pronounced acid properties, but the glyoxalyl- 
carbstmide component is itself only a,pseudo-acid requiring 
about 40 per cent of an equivalent of alkali to show a 
neutral point (indefinite) to phenolphthalein in dilute 
aqueous solution. The “ glyoxalylcarbamide ” of Medicus 
cannot, on account of its properties and mode of formation 
be this lactam, and the present investigation throws no 
light on its nature. 

Evidence bearing on the nature, of u allanturic acid ” has 
been obtained byar study of the decomposition of allantoic 
acid by nitric acid, under varying conditions. At o° or 15 0 
with concentrated nitric acid, 1 molecule of carbamide is 
eliminated, and' after concentration in a vacuum in' the 
cold, a syrup or amorphous solid is obtained, consisting of 
glyoxalylcarbamide and the nitrate of a carboxylic acid, 
probably carbamidoglycollic acid,— 

NH 3 -C 0 *NH*CH( 0 H)’C 0 2 H; 

With aqueous nitric acid at ioo° the decomposition is 
complete in a few minutes, but less than 1 molecule of 
carbamide is split off, and ammonia’is eliminated. On 
_ now (1) concentrating in a; vacuum and treating the syrup 
with acetone, impure glyoxalylcarbamide is obtained jin, 
snTallyieldjbut on {2) concent ratingat ioq° car boo dioxide 
is eliminated, and the syjrup with acetone gives a relatively 
large yield of glyoxalylcarbamide admixed with the: nitrate ’ 
of, the base, C 3 H 5 0 2 N 3 i These facts indicate that the" 
allantoid acid decomposes id two , ways, namely,(a) by 
hydrolysis, yielding carbamide and carbaniidoglvcollic acid, 
which during concentration suffers incomplete conversion 
into glyoxalylcarbamide ; ( b ) by elimination of ammonia, 
yielding 4 i 6~diketohexabydra-i : 3:5-triaztne-2-Carboxylic 
acid, which at roo° in the presence of nitric acid loses 
carbon dioxide, and" furnishes 4: 6-diketohexahydro- 
i : 3 : 5-tria«iAe (the weak base C 3 U5Q 2 N 3 )* 

110. « TheReaction between Sodium Benzylthiosulphate 
and Iodine." By Thomas Slater Price and Arthur 
Ja^ujes. 

The velocity of the reaction between sodium benzyl-, 
. thiosulphate and iodine in potassium iodide solution, which 
takes place according to the equation 

2 NaO'SOa'S*CHz-C 6 H 5 4 - 2 H 2 0 -fI 2 « * / 

«(C6H S "CH 2 ) 2 S2+2HI f 2NaHSD 4 , 

has been investigated in aqueous solution at 25 0 . Experi¬ 
ments with either component in excess showed that the 
reaction is unimolecular, both with respect to the sodium 
benzylthiosulphate and with respect to the free iodine; 
apparently the tri-iodide ion does not enter into reaction. 
When the components are present in equivalent concentra¬ 
tions, the velocity-constants are satisfactory in the more 
: concentrated solutions, but rise, continuously in the more 
dilute, solutions; moreover, the value of the constants 
varies'in the different solutions. The rise and Variation 
in the constants wefe discussed and shown to be due, in 
all probability, M to the Catalytic influence of the pfehipi- 
'tated benzyl sulphide, owing, to„adsorption of iodine; 
(2) to the fact that the anion of the sodium berizylthio- 
sulphate is alone concerned in the reaction. "»* 

The first stage in the reaction is probably the combina 
tion of a molecule of sodium benzylthiosulphate with one 
of iodine, in accordance With the equation , 

C6H5*CH2*S*SO2*ONa+l2«C6H 5 -CH 2 rSVS0 2 ‘ONa. 

The compound thus produced is then decomposed vety 
quickly, with the formation of benzyl disulphide, sodium 
hydrogen sulphate, and hydriodic acid. 

in. “ The Dynamics of the Action of Halogens on Ali- 
' phatic Aldehydes . . Keto-enol Isomerism of the Aldehydes 
By Harry Medforth Dawson, Donald Burton, and 
Har&y Ark. 

Kinetic experiments relating to the action of bromine 
and iodine on acetaldehyde and its homologues have been 
made in dilute aqueous (or aqueous-alcoholic) solution; in 


which the rate of disappearance of the halogen was 
measured. The majority of the observations were made 
with acetaldehyde, and in all cases the aldehyde was 
present in relatively large quantity compared with the 
halogen. . ' , 

The results obtained indicate that oxidation and substi¬ 
tution may both occur in the action of bromine on the 
■aldehydes in dilute.aqueous solution. Whereas in neutral 
solution the whole of. the bromine is used up in the oxida¬ 
tion of the aldehyde, substitution takes place simultaneously 
if the solution is rendered strongly acid by the addition of 
a mineral acid. The relation between the quantities of 
bromine, which are used up in oxidation and substitution 
respectively, depends on the concentration of the free 
bromine and on the acidity of the solution. In a N-bydro- 
bromic acid solution the concentration of free bromine is 
; only about one-twentieth of the total bromine-concentra¬ 
tion as a consequence of the formation of polybromide, 
(HBr 3 ), and in these .circumstances it was found that the 
substitution reaction is. the predominant reaction, whereas ’ 
oxidation is predominant io a, N-hydrochloric acid, and 
still mpre so in a N-sulphuric acid solution. 

In neutral solution, iodine,reacts with acetaldehyde very 
slowly, but the rate of disappearance of the halogen is 
greatly increased in the presence of a mineral acid. The 
reaction velocity 'in acid solution is nearly constant, and 
the velocity-coefficient is practically identical with the co¬ 
efficient calculated for the substitution reaction from the 
data obtained in the experiments with bromine. 

The experimental facts suggest that halogen substitution 
in the aldehydes is conditioned by preliminary isomeric 
transformation of the aldehyde from the ketonic to the 
enolic form, the velocity of this change being greatly 
increased in the presence of acids. 

112. ** Equilibrium in the System ; Ethyl Alcohol , Acetic - 
Acid, Ethyl Acetate and Water , and its Apparent Dis¬ 
placement by Mineral Chlorides ” By James Fletcher 
and William Jacob Jones* 

It has already been shown (Trans., ign, xcix., 1427) 
that hydrogen chloride disturbs the above equilibrium 
owing to the formation of hydrate. In the present in¬ 
vestigation these observations have been extended so as to 
include lithium and calcium chlorides. - 

113. u The Mechdnistn of Cyanidion Catalyses.” By 
William Jacob Jones. 

A chemicc-dynamical investigation of the interaction 
between hydrogen cyanide and certain organic anions con¬ 
taining a double bond was described: It was shown that 
the speed of addition was proportional to the concentration 
of cyanidion present. 

114. u The Interaction between Hydrogen Cyanide and 
Aldehydes and Ketones in Dilute Solution . M By WiLLiAM 
Jacob Jones. 

It was shown that in dilute solution equilibria of the 
type RR'CO^HCNRR f C(OH)*CN are established.' 
Water > and, to, a less extent, alcohol exert a dissociative 
induence on Cyanohydrins; 


Oxalacetic Acid.—H. Gault.—Oxalacetic ether is vety 
readily prepared by the condensation of oxalic ether with 
acetic ether in presence of sodium or sodium ethylate. 
When distilled it is not stable, but alters more or less 
rapidly even- at the ordinary temperature, undergoing pro¬ 
gressive lactonisation. Under the action of heat the pro¬ 
portion of lactone formed amounts to 70-^80 per cent at 
150°. Hence it is necessary to avoid overheating during 
distillation. It also lactonises when left in contact with 
dilute solutions of potassium carbonate or bicarbonate. 
Oxalacetic ether has characteristic acid properties, readily 
yielding, for example, the corresponding potassium salt 
with concentrated solutions of potassium, carbonate or bi¬ 
carbonate.— Comptes Rendus, clviii., No. 10. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Indiarubber Laboratory Practice. By W. A.Xaspari, 
B.Sc. (Viet.), Ph.D. (Jena), F.LC. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1914. 

As representing- the results of the author’s ten-year-long 
'experience of ruhber analysis this little book has a certain 
value. It does not aspire to be an exhaustive or critical 
treatise,, but rather to be a strictly practical manual in 
which the chemist engaged in rubber analysis' may find 
some useful bints. In it the analysis of crude and of 
manufactured rubbers are treated fairly fully, and the 
.apparatus used for the various experiments is described, 
and illustrated. No theoretical questions are discussed, 
and mechanical methods of testing are not included. ■ On 
the whole, the book seems likely to serve its purpose, and 
chemists who have had a good -- general training in 
analytical work will with its aid be able to, cope with the 
special case of rubber analysis. 


The Pigments and Mediums of the Old Mas ters . By A. P. 

; LatfMB; hi-A.i D.Sc. London : Macmillan and Co., 

- Ltd. 1914. * , 

The object of the investigations described in this book was 
to obtain definite information as to the different pigments 
and mediums used at various dates, by means of which 
information the dates of works of art could be fixed and 
forgeries detected. For this purpose the author bad: to 
devise some special pieces pf apparatus for the removal and- 
examination of microscopical samples. After dealing With 
the properties and reactions of certain pigments whichare 
of importance in the history of art he passes to the descrip¬ 
tion and identification qf the pigments used in the 
illuminated manuscripts of all nations, and applies the 
Information thus obtained to the examination of pictures, 
finally showing in tabular form the range in time of the, 
use of the most important pigments, summarising the 
results from the year 8oo to 1800. Mediums are then 
similarly treated, but possibly the most interesting part of 
"the book is that devoted to the application of micro- 
photography to the study of. biush work. This is. admir¬ 
ably illustrated by plates which are fully explained, and 
the author shows how, from a careful study "of micro- 
photographs, conclusions may be drawn as to the 
authenticity of pictures. 

Some Fundamental Problems in Chemistry , Old and New. 
By E. H. Letts, tf.Sm, &c. London: Constable and 
Co. t Ltd. 1914. 

The aim of the author of this book is to contrast old views 
, of atoms and elements with modern conceptions of elec- 
' irons,, and for this purpose he first discusses the views of 
the anhients regarding the nature of matter, and'also 
"describes in detail the development of the atomic theory 
and the Periodic Law. Many numerical data are given 
relating to determinations of atomic weights, and much of 
the Information in the first part of the book might be 
learned from the usual text-books; however, the author 
has a knack of interesting his reader, in what might other¬ 
wise, be regarded as rather dull details, and often puts 
forward his facts in a novel way, quoting largely from the 
original descriptions of discoveries. The second part, 
beginning with Chapter V., deals with the newer chemistry, 
and in this part the chief facts and theories of radio activity 
are disclosed, The views and work of Lockyer in in¬ 
organic evolution, and of Arrhenius on the origin and 
decay of worlds,, are admirably described, and many 
students will be glad to be able to get a summary of their 
truly epoch-making work. The author’s treatment of his 
subject is essentially modern, and he is usually and, on 
the whole, well up-to date; he makes no mention, how¬ 
ever, of recent work on the nature of X-radiation, nor does 
he allude to Sir J. J. Thomson’s latest pronouncement 
regarding the unknown substance “X 3 .” 


The Russian Year-book for 1914, Compiled and Edited by 
Howard ,P. Kennajrd, M.D., Assisted by Nellie 
, Peacock. . London;. Eyre and' Spottiswoods, Ltd. 

This year-book ia invaluable for all who are interested in 
the resources and activities of the Russian Empire, and 
contains much general information which will be. Useful to 
the intending visitor. Many new diagrams have been 
added, and the statistics have in all cases been brought- 
down to date. An interesting section on Russian literature : 
is now included* giving a short account of its development 
and chief features, v 


The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 
Twelfth Annual.Report (for the year X912-13)'. Edin¬ 
burgh : The University Press. 19*4, , ^ ; 

The twelfth annual report of tW Carriegie Trustees 7 is 
somewhat more detailed then, previous reports’, giving a 
general account of the.operations of the trust during .the 
past five years. The report dearly shows how greatly the; 
Trust has fostered and encouraged a spirit ofreseaich 
among University students and bthers/and testifies to the 
continued success of the scheme* The main features 
the plan of endowment of post graduate study and research 
are outlined, and.annotated lists are given of the published 
yrorksof beneficiaries. 


Annual Report of the Board of Scientific Advice for India 
for the Year 1912-13. Calcutta: Superintendent Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office. 1914. 

The chemical work done in the laboratory of the Industrial 
Section of the Indian Museum at Calcutta during the year 
1912-13 was connected almost entirely with the investiga¬ 
tion ot substances of vegetable origin, fixed volatile oils, 
tanning materials, drugs, &c. In the agricultural section 
an important research on the gasesof swamp rice soils was 
begun, and valuable work was done on the date sugar palm. 
The reports upon the work in geology, botany, zoology, 
#c., are included in thevolume, as well as. a short account 
of the.scientific-and technical Investigations conducted f6r 
India;at the Imperial Institute during the year ending 
June 30, 1913. ' . 


Bulletin of Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Vol. vii^, No. 1. Chicago.; Armour Institute of 
Technology Press. 1913. - ; 

This general information number of the Armour Institute 
of Technology contains detailed syllabuses pf the courses 
of study at the Institute In the various departments. A 
complete register of graduates and studettts, ind informa¬ 
tion relating to fees, scholarships, and prizes are also 
included. The four year courses in Mechanical E 
gineering, Electrical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, 
&c., appear to provide a well-balanced system of study, 
and the Institute is doing a useful work in providing all 
classes of students with opportunities of obtaining a 
thoroughly scientific technical education. 


Albin Halter . By Ernest Lebon. Paris; Gauthier- 
ViUars. 1913. 

This book is one of the series “ Savants da Jour ” edited 
by M. Lebon, and contains an interesting biography of 
the famous chemist and a vivid picture of his striking 
personality. The chief publications of M. Haller, whose 
scientific activity has been remarkable, are briefly sum¬ 
marised. His articles dealing with organic and physical 
chemistry are grouped together according to subjects-^ 
camphors, phtbaieins, alcoholysis, &c.~and an analysis is 
given of their.main features, whiles resume is also given' 
of each separate article of importance, with full references 
to the periodicals in which it is to be found. The whole is 
excellently arranged, and the editor has had M. Haller’s 
proof^ Si8taqC * cia88 ^ n 2 tllc P a P ers and reading the 
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et Applications de VBlectrochimie. (“ Principles 
. and Applications of Electrochemistry ”). By 0 . Dony- 
H£nault, H. Gall, and Ph. A. Guye. Paris and 
V Lidge: Ch. Bdranger. 1914, 

This comprehensive treatise on electrochemistry is divided 
into three parts. In the first.part the fundamental laws of 
die science are discussed; the phenomena of osmosis being 
first thoroughly explained; A clear treatment of the ionic 
hypothesis and electrolytic dissociation is to 7 be found in 
this first section. . In Part II. the technical applications of 
electrochemistry are described, including the electrolysis 
of water, of solutions of halogen and other salts* and of 
fused salts; The authors have been particularly careful 
to give a fair view of the electrochemical industry as it 
stands at present, while pointing out its potentialities and 
the possibilities of its extension in many directions. Only 
a very limited amount, of space has been given to electro¬ 
metallurgical processes, those relating to the manufacture 
of copper, being the only ones which ate treated m detail, 
A chapter is devoted to the electric furnace and products 
obtained with it, and this forms an introduction to. the last 
section, which consists of an excellent account of the 
electrical combustian of nitrogen, written by M. Ph. Gaye, 
who hha done moch pioheer work ia the subjects 


chemical .notices^fbom fokeigh 

• V- ■ SOURCES. : v 4 " ;. t ; 

Nose.—A ll degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. ,, * - , , \ ', 

Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesrflschaft. 
v , * VoL xlvii., No> 4, 1914. 

Action of ■ Alkaline Reducing Agents on Disulph- 
oxides and Sulphoxides. -‘- A. Gutmann.— When 
sodiumarsenite acts on disuiphoxides the latter give up an 
, atom; of oxygen, and sulphiriates and . mercaptans sue 
formeif., This behaviour is a farther proof of the fact that 
the two oxygen atoms in the disuiphoxides, R2S2O2, differ 
in their power of reacting. ' Thu reaction with potassium 
cyanide*potassium sulphide is similar. Sulphoxides give 
no reaction with these alkaline reducing agents. 

Hydrofluoric Acid and Fluorsulphonio Acid.—Otto 
Ruff, and Hans Julius Braun.—In the preparation of 
.aqueous hydrofluoric acid from fluorspar and sulphuric 
, acid it is best to use about 90 per cent sulphuric acid- If 
95 to 100 per cent* is used a.yield of about 60 per cent of 
95 to 96 pet cent HF can be obtained, but not anhydrous 
acid. In die residues some calcium fluorsulphonate is 
: fouhd besides calcium sulphate arid unchanged calcium 
fluoride.. From fuming sulphuric acid and fluorspar fluor- 
sulphonic acid can, be obtained, the yields being greater 
■■ the greater the amount of anhydride in the acid.' An acid 
with fid pet cent of anhydride gives nearly the theoretical 

'-yield.' ~ ; V 

Fluoraulphonic Acid.—Otto Ruff.—Sodium fluorsul- 
phonate can be prepared by heating together sodium 
chloride and fluoraulphonic acid, and extracting the 
Unchanged chloride by means of alcohol. Fluorsulphonio 
acid is Very stable when the temperature is raised, and 
even at 900° it does not undergo decomposition. At its 
'boiling-point it can.be decomposed by sulphur, giving 
sulphur dioxide' and hydrofluoric - acid. The author has; 
investigated. the. red gas formed on heating potassium 
lrichromate "with calcinm-fiporide and sulphuric acid,,but 
has . come to ho definite conclusions as to its. nature. 
When'potassium permanganate and fluoraulphonic acid are 
gently warmed together a violet gas is devolved, which 
explodes when shaken or warded* ; Tt is uncertain whether 
it contains fluorine as. an essential constituent or whether 
it is simply manganese heptoxide. 


. Higher Manganese Phosphides.—S. Hilpert and 
Tb. Dieckmann.—When manganese is heated with red 
phosphorus, first to 400° for forty-eight hours and then to 
6oo°: for the same time In .a sealed exhausted tube, the 
compound.MnP 2 is formed. If this substance is cautiously 
heated in a current pf hydrogen phosphorus distils over, 
and when the weight is constant the residue consists of the 
phosphide, MnF. Both these phosphides are ferromagnetic* 

Att( dtlla Reale Accademia dei Lincei . , . 

VoL.xxiii. [i.], No. 3, 1914. 

Chemical Action, of Light. Auto-oxidations.— 1 

Giacomo Ciamician and P. Silber.—When a solution of 
acetic acid was exposed to the. action of light, for. seven . 
mon ths it slowly underwent auto-oxidation and formic acid 
was formed. Glycollic add in the same conditions, was 
completely auto-oxidised, the products' being carbon 
dioxide and formaldehyde. Maionic acid is only very 
little "affected by oxygen in the light, while succinic acid is 
only partially oxidised* Saccharic acid undergoes auto- 
oxidation even in the dark. Cumarin polymerises, and 
oleic acid yields, dioxy-stearic acid and nonyl and azelaic 
acids, besides other products. . In the dark in presence of 
oxygen oleic add only acquires a faintly acid reaction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 

- Royal Institution.*—On Tuesday : next, May .5, at 
3 o'clock, Prof. W. Bateson will deliver the first of two 
lectures at the Royal Institution oh (z) “ Double Flowers ” ; 
(2) “The Present State of Evolutionary Theory ”; and oh 
Saturday, May 9/Prof. C. J. Patten, of Sheffield Uni¬ 
versity ; will'begin a course of two lectures on “Bird 
Migration.” The Friday Evening Discourse on May S 
Will be delivered by Prof. Karl Pearson on “Albinism in 
Men and Dogs,” and on May 15 by Prof. Frederick Keeble 
on “ Plant Animals: A Study in Symbiosis.” 

Institute of Chemistry.— Past List: March (1914) 
Examinations .—Of ten candidates who presented them¬ 
selves for the. Inter mediate Examination, nine passed * 
A. S; Carlos, B.Sc. (Lond.); C. G. Collins; Mis9 Gwen 
Dyer, Nut. Sci. Tripos (Canteb.f; F. L* Elliott; H. S» 
Foster; J. J. Geake; G. Harding; J. W. Sewill, B.A, 
(Cantab.); and G. T. Shipston. Of fourteen candidates who 
presented themselves iar the Final Examination, eight 
passed. In the Branch of Organic Chemistry—P. K. Dutt 
M.A., B.Sc. (Calcutta); J. W* Harris; B.Sc. (Lond.), 
and E. Mather, B.Sc. (Lond.). In the Branch of th; 
Chemistry (and Microscopy) of Fqod and Drugs, Fertilisere 
and Feeding Stuffs, Soils and Water—P. S. Arup; C. Ws 
Me Hugo ; f. S. Thurston, B.Sc, (Lend.); J. A. F. Wilkin-, 
son, B.Sc* (Lond.); and F, Wright, B.Sc. (Leeds). 

Feed Water Difficulties:'—” The problem of suitable 
feed water, although less serious in New England than in 
other parts of the country, iastill a trouble’maker in many 
plants. The formation of scale and the softening of water 
are due to the simplest of cbemical reactions, and by an 
analysis of the water a competent chemist can readily 
predict in advance the proper amounts of suitable chemicals 
necessary to prevent scale or corrosion, and not only save 
the company the expense of frequent boring and replacing 
of tubes, but obviate the necessity of attempting to force 
heat through the same substance with which many of 
your steam-lines ate insulated. The service of a chemist,” 
said Mr. Carl F. Woods, secretary of the firm of Arthur 
D; Little, Inc., of Boston, when recently speaking before a 
group of street railway operators, “ would prevent the pur¬ 
chase of a special compound at $xooo a year which con¬ 
sisted of 97 per cent water and 3 per cent molasses, or 
obviate the necessity of purchasing a mixture of soda-ash, 
tannin, and water under a brand name at 8 cents a pound 
when the principal ingredient eaa be obtained for 'x cent 
a pound. ; 
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What Determines the Quality of Paper.—After dis- ; 
cussing the tundaniental properties of paper, such as thick' 
ness, strength, stretch, opacity, and other physical and 
chemical properties entering into the make-up of a sheet of 
paper, Mr* Arthur D. Little, who is eminently fitted to 
discuss these questions through his long connection with 
the paper industry and the wide nature of the consulting 
practice of the concern of which he is president, continues 
by saying:—“ The number of factors which ate concerned 
with She quality of paper in its multitudinous applications 
to special uses is so great as to prevent consideration or 
even enumeration of them all, A paper for wrapping 
hardware or a card for mounting silver jewellery may seem 
to possess every desirable property, and yet be worse than 
useless because of a trace of sulphur. A printing-paper 
may develop 1 whiskers’ or clog the type by mineral filler, 
a coated paper may pick or develop odour, a cigarette- 
paper may burn badly, a Writing-paper may allow the ink 
to spread because the size has been converted into peptones 
by over-heating, a filter-paper may fail to hold a fine pre¬ 
cipitate or unduly retard the passage of liquid, and so on. ! 
Enough has been said to suggest to consumers of paper 
the complexity of the problems involved in the determina¬ 
tion of quality, the importance, of paper testing, and the 
advantages to both maker and consumer of carefully; con¬ 
sidered and intelligently drawn . specifications defining 
quality as a function of intended use,” Vr 

Embryo Engineers hear a Lecture on Technical 
Reports .— u The first thing the Engineer must remember 
when he is retained is that he Stands in a fiduciary relation¬ 
ship to his client. He is retained to furnish, a report 
which is to give facts, and data which will form thsr basis 
for decision as to the advisability of making an investment. 
The accuracy of these facts must therefore be unquestioned, 
and they must include all the available material. More¬ 
over, since the report is usually addressed to non-technical 
people, the language must be clear arid simple. The 
reader should be assumed tp know nothing of the subject, 
and technical terms should be defined when used for the 
first, time.” The above remarks were made by Mr..Arthur 
D, Little, in a recent lecture before the Chemical Society of 
# tbe Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A large 
audience greeted the speaker because of the long and 
varied experience which he has had in consulting practice 
as a chemist and engineer. Continuing, Mr. Little 
emphasised the fact that an engineer’s success depends oh 
his ability to influence other men, and that therefore the 
cultivation of gPod- English was an absolute necessity. 

M The form of the report is extremely important. Although 
paper, type, and binding have nothing to do with the 
subject-matter, they influence the reader’s opinion and 
sho'uld be carefully considered. The title-page should be 
attractive, and the table of contents should be very full. 
The report proper opens with a statement of the object and 
scope of the report, the general method of attack, and of 
obligations incurred in the preparation as to sources of 
material, &c. The body of the report is usually divided 
into sections, which are treated as separate units, with a 
summary, after each, and a complete summary after the 
last one. Diagrams are advisable wherever possible, and 
at the conclusion an appendix is placed, which contains ail 
original material, results of analyses* photographs, personal 
letters, copies of newspaper clippings, &c., and a biblio¬ 
graphy of the literature of the subject.” 

Printing and Allied Trades Exhibition. — This 
Exhibition, to be opened at the Royal Agricultural Hall 
by the Lord Mayor of London on May 13, 1914, promises 
to be of exceptional interest. It will be the largest and 
most representative Exhibition of its kind ever held in any 
part of the world, every available space in the Great Hall, 
the Gilbey Hall, King Edward’s Hall, and the * galleries 
being occupied with exhibits strictly appertaining to the 
graphic Arts; new machinery and appliances will be 
shown, alike interesting to the expert and the general 
public, in addition to a very fine display of specimens of 


printing by all processes, including photogravure. The 
Exhibition has the support and patronage of the various 
Societies associated with the Printing and Allied Trades, 
and practically every firm of repute in the industries repre¬ 
sented is co-operating to make this quadrennial Exhibition 
an unqualified success. The Exhibition will remain open 
until May 30. . \ v , , 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 

Monday, 4th.—Royal Society of Arts, 8. (Cantor Lecture). “ Some 
Recent Developments in the Ceramic Industry,” by 
W. Burton, M.A., 

- - Royal Institution, 5- General Meeting. . - 

—Society of- Chemical Industry, 8, ^Apparatus for the 
Auipmatic Measuring and Injection of Chemicals, 
by the Hon. R. C. Parsons “ feta for Mixing,” by 
O. xs agel. “A Reaction of Tetramtro.methane,” by 
W. R. Hodgkznson. ' J ; \ 

Tuesday, 5 tb,—Royal Institution, 3^ “ Double Flowerstf-toy Prof, W„ 
Bateson, F.R.S; 7 1 - ' , 

. Wednesday, 6th.—-Society of Public Analysts, 8. "Detection of 
Castor Oil Seeds,” by G. D. Lander and LJ, - 
Geake. “Composition of Milk,” by PL D.’ 
Richmond. “Note on * Sharps,’” by J. F, 
Liverseege and G. L. Elsdon. A Simple Form 

„ > ; - of Fat Extractor will be shown by G. A. Stokes. 

—— ' JRoyal Society of Arts, 8. “ Inexpensive Motoring," 

by A. Ludlow Cl ay den.. 

Thursday, 7th,—Royal Institution, 3. “ The Last Chapter of Greek 
Philosophy—Plotinus as Philosopher, Religious 
Teacher, and Mystic,” by The \eryRev. w. R. 
Inge, D.D. 

_ -—, Royal Society, 4. (Election of Fellows). “ Some 

Calculations in Illustration of Fourier’s Theorem,” 
and “ The Theory of Long Waves and Bores,” by 
Lord Rayleigh. “Protection from Lightning and 
the Range of Protection afforded by Lightning 
Rods,” by Sir < Joseph Larmor and J. S. B. 
Larmor. “ Flow in Metals subjected to Large 
Constant Stresses,” hy E. N. Da C. Andrade. 
"Properties of Magnetically-shielded Iron as 
. affected by Temperature ” by £. Wilson. ** Eddy 
. Motion in the Atmosphere,” by G. I. Taylor. 

-, , Royal Society of Arts, 4-50* ” The Punjab Canal 

' Colonies,”-by Sir James M. Boide* K.C.S.I. * 

- ; Chemical, 8.30. “Researches on Samalin,” ,hy 

1 J. C. Cain, J. L. Siraonsen, and C. Smith. 
“Nature of Molecular Association—Its Relation 
- to Chemical Combination,” by W, E. S. Turner 
and S. English. “Action of Diastase on'Starch 
Granules,” by J. L. Baker and H. F. E. Hulton. 
“Studies in Substituted Quaternary Azonium 
Compounds containing an Asymmetric Nitrogen 
Atom—Part‘IIL,\Res lution of Phenylmetbyl- 
berszylazonium Iodide into Optically Active Com¬ 
ponents,” by B,; K. Singh, “ Contributions to 
the Chemistry of the Terpenes—Part XVII., The 
’Addon of Hypoclilorous Acid on Camphene,” by 
G-G. Henderson, J. M. Heilbron, and M. Howie. 
“Reactions by Trituration,” by L. H. Parker: 
“Reaction between Dilute Acid Solvents and Soil 
Phosphates,” by J. A. Prescott. “Influence of 
Use Dilution of Hydrogen Peroxide on the Velocity 
of Precipitation of Manganese from Ammoniacal 
’ Solutions in presence of 25 nc,” by A. J, Walker 
and W. Farmer. “ Quinone Ammonium Deriva* 
tives—Part III., Dihaloid-, Mcnoazo-, Bisazo-; 
N itro-triazo-, Bistriazo , and Compounds con¬ 
taining an Asymmetric Quinquivalent Nitrogen 
Atom,” by R. Meldola and W. F. Hollely. “Ad¬ 
ditive and Substitutive Derivatives of Mercuric 
Hitrite with Organic Thio-compounds.” by P. C. 
Ray. “ Co-ordination of Antimony Halides with 
- , Conjugated Compounds,” by E. Vanstone. “Ab¬ 
sorption Spectra of various Substances con¬ 
taining Two, Three, and Four Benzene Nuclei,” 
by J. E. Purvis. “ Kinetics of the Decomposition 
of Acyl Derivatives of Phenols by means of 
Alcohol in presence of Acids and Alkalis,” by M. 
Jones and A. Lapworth. 

Friday, 8th.—Royal Institution, 9. “ Albinism in Men and Dogs ” by 
Ptof. Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 

- Physical, 8. “ Graphic Treatment of the Rainbow and 

Cusped Wave-fronts," by W. R. Bower. “ Gyrostatic 
^Devices for the Control of Moving Bodies,” by J. G, 
Gray. 

Saturday, 9th.—Royal Institution, 3. “Bird Migration,” by Prof. 
C. J. Patten, M.A. 

- Biochemical Society, 4, (In the' Chemical Depart¬ 
ment, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey). 
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ON METALLIC COLLOIDS AND THEIR 
BACTERICIDAL PROPERTIES.* . 

THE HISTORY OF - 

COLLOSOLS. 

Uy HENRY CROOKES, F.C.S., A.R.S.M., Jtl.I.E.R. 

Man is always fighting against unseen- foes. In the 
mediaeval ages a question was often discussed, viz., 0 How 
many angels can stand on the point of a needle ? * If 
instead of angels we say M devils 99 or ^mtccobesi’^and^ 
devils are only angels of opposite polarity—the subject can 
. he brought morq cleadyto our every day comprehension. 

: .Microbes of disease are the r * devils * that medical science 
is always Warring against^ they are so small as to be in¬ 
visible to, the nakedeye, and, in, fact, pan only be seen 


In June, 1903, 1 . exhibited at the Royal Society a number 
of plate cultures and, photographs i illustrating the germi¬ 
cidal action of. radiutn .emanations on .several forms of 
microbes. The radium rays undoubtedly kill themicrobes, 
but at the same. time, unless administered with the most 
scrupulous care, they also kill, or burn up, the living 
tissues of. the.body.' - . 

The radium emanations are due to the breaking down 
of the atom of radium, and electrons are constantly flying 
off with about two-thirds the speed of light (182,000 miles 
per second). .These electrons are now looked upon as 
being absolute .units of negative electricity. To try and 
illustrate their size is difficult; imagine one, drop of water 
magnified to. the. size of the earth {8000 miles diameter); 
an atom would then be about the size of a. walnut or a 
cricket-ball. ~ Now magnify the cricket-ball or atom to a 
cube of uoaft, each side ; tbo electron woujdLbe about the 
-size of this dot{.) i/iooth of 1 in. diameter). The mind 
qannot conceive such, figures. 

Aboiit that time <1903), or shortly afterwards, the atten- 
tion of medical men was directed in a critical.scientific 
manner* apart froth; tradition and empiricism, to the curs- 
"tive effect of certain waters from mineral springs. Laborious 
research an the part of many workers has revealed the 
fact that these curative waters contain a number of e*- 
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Photographs Illustrating the Preservative Effeots of u Gollosol Argentum.’** 

Two plates of nutrient gelatin exposed on the window-sill for half-an-hour. No. I. had been covered previously 
with ■* Collosol Argentum " for five minutes. No. II. was untreated; both plates were incubated for forty-eight hours 
Wt ax^ C; No. t js sterile, No.^IL contains about350 microbes—May 20, 19x3. ’ 

under a high power microscope—about xooo can be placed , tremely small metallic particles, endowed with continuous, 
6x1 the point of a very fine needle* Modern science has, “ ** 1 **“ 

inspite of their minuteness, found them, identified them, 
photographed, - isolated, cultivated, add finally devised 
1 means of killing them. The simplest: method of killing ! 
microbes is by the application of heat ; sunlight has also 
been found,to be a very efficient sterilising agent* Various 
disinfectants, such as cdibolic acid, chloride of lime, per¬ 
manganate bf potash, &e., have beeiv proved to be deadly 
to microbes. Unfortunately for ns- human beings, nearly 
every efficient germicide, known until recently has an irri¬ 
tating or destructive action on living organic tissues. The 
dream of the doctor has been to find an agent that will 
- kill .disease, or, in other words,^ bacteria, and will at'the 
same time ’do ho harm to the tissues of the human body. 

Immediately following the discovery of radium .it was 
found that the emanations from that wonderful element 
had a very strong germicidal action, hut almost at the 
same time it was noticed that a vdry seriousburning effect 
on the skin and flesh was also produced. 


* Read before the Royal Society of Medicine-, April s, 1914. 


rapid, oscillatory" movement known as the “ Brownian 
movement." ' ■ - 

This condition under which these particles are present 
is known as this ” colloidal n condition. The word u col¬ 
loidal" is really a misnomer, but it has gained currency 
by long use. The actual state in which these particles 
exist is that of extreme minuteness ; they remain in sus¬ 
pension, being kept up by the continuous molecular bom¬ 
bardment of the surrounding liquid. Natural waters 
contain these metallic particles m comparative small 
numbers, and the problem arose how to increase the 
number anid thus the efficiency of these particlesin a solution. 
One method, known as,. Bredig’s method, of effecting this 
result was by using a high tension disruptive electric spark 
under water, between poles of the metal-tor be dealt with. 
Solutions containing an almost incredible .number of par¬ 
ticles of metal were-prepared by these means, and it was 
soon found that these, liquids' had a very high germicidal 
power. After a time it gradually became evident that 
these electric colloids, as the solutions were called, could 
not be depended upon; they were not stable and were 



_ 

broken down by the presence o£ electrolytes. The next 
problem was that of stabilising these colloidal solutions* 
As the workers increased in number the proposed methods 
multiplied. Organic compounds of metals were introduced, 
but all; had drawbacks, such as non-stability, irritation, 
Caustic effect, &c. 

' A few years later, during a research I was engaged in, X 
noticed a peculiar action of some metals in inhibiting the 
growth of bacteria in their neighbourhood; as a result of 
further work in following up this question X exhibited a 
number, of living cultures and photographs of my experi¬ 
ments at the Royal Society and at the Royal Institution 
in May and June, 1911. .The germicidal action of metals 
in these experiments is, at first sight, very similar to the- 
observed germicidal action Of radium, bat with this 
.enormous and important difference, that whereas radium 
" kills and destroys the flesh as well as the bacteria,, the 
Other metals (in what is now called the colloidal state) kill 
the bacteria only, and exercise a bland and soothfog effect 
bn the animal tissues. - ✓ 

/ After further work on-the subject, entailing about 2000 
experiments, I was able to produce a harmless liquid con¬ 
taining metallic particles in suspension, endowed with the 
' above described “ Brownian ” movement. I have called 
these preparations “ Collosols. * The germicidal 'action of 
colloid metals in suspension has been known for some time, 
especially during the Iasi seven or eight years, in con¬ 
nection with medical and tfrerapentic work ; but the great 
drawback in all previous preparations of this character, as 
has already been pointed out, is that—(1) They are not stable 
by themselves; (2) they break down instantly when intro¬ 
duced into a liquid containing even a small proportion of 
common salt, such as the blood (containing 0*7 per cent 
salt}, and are therefore useless for the human body; (3) 
they are nearly all irritating to the animal tissues. “Col- 
losols n have none of these drawbacks ; they are per¬ 
manently stable, they do not irritate the tissues, salt does 
not break them down, and they contain so small a propor¬ 
tion of metal, via., 1 in 2000, that even a poisonous body 
like, arsenic can be used with impunity. Well-known 
medical men have stated confidently that the dose is 
unlimited, as only the bacteria-and ferments are killed. 

Collosols can be applied topically as a lotion, by intramus- | 
cular or intravenous injections, or by the mouth, and from 
numerous trials made by a large number of medical men, 
as well as from very many laboratory experiments, it has 
been proved conclusively that there is no microbe that aan 
Withstand tiie action of collosols, when properly applied, 
for more than a few minutes. 

Silver and Mercury V Collosols n . of the normal strength 
(1 in 2000) were, diluted with nine times the quantity of 
nutrient broth (1 ip 20,000), and xo cc. of this mixture 
Were infected with two loopfuls of a vigorous culture of 
3. colt communis ; after shaking, so as to mix thoroughly, 
.Streak cultures were made quickly on agar plates, the first 
within, ten seconds, then at two, four, six, eight, and ten 
minute intervals. These plates were incubated at 37* C. 
for forty-eight hours, and gave the following results 

Silver “ Cpflosol ” (x in 20,000} with B. coli communis ;— 
After 10 seconds—Growth. 
n 2 minutes „ 

m 4 « ' » 

6 ,, No growth. 

n 8 n - » L 

u M is If 

Mercury. “Collosol*’ (1 in 20,000} with B. coli com¬ 
munis 

After 10 seconds—Growth 
„ 2 minutes—No growth. 

« 4 *1 11 

11 6 11 u 

11 8 »> 11 

n 10 ,« n 

(In each case the blank or control streak gave a vigorous 
growth). 


i Chsuical texWa, 

1 May 8,1914 

These experiments were repeated with silver and mer¬ 
cury 44 Collosols w at the normal strength' of x part in 
2000. In every case B. coli communis was killed within 
ten seconds* the only growth on the agar plates being those 
of the untreated, control streaks. Several comparative 
tests were made with the gonococcus grown nn agar plates 
smeared with fresh blood, with the usual precautions. A 
plate showing a vigorous growth and answering to the 
typical tests (mat is—Gram-negative, no growth on gelatin 
or agar at 2o°C. without fresh blood, but yigorpus growth 
at 37° C. on agar with fresh blood, and displaying the 
well-known diplococcus in pus cells) was swamped with 
“ Collosol ” Bilver for two minutes, after which time streak 
cultures were taken and transplanted to agar plates 
smeared with fresh blood as before, at intervals of two, 
four, six, eight, and ten minutes, and incubated in the 
usual way at 37 0 C. ResuU—Nogrowth Whatever, 

X have carried out many series of experiments similar to 
this ; for instance, with a young vigorous grow th of . 3 * 
tuberculosis , I found that with “Collosol** Silver {1 in 
2000) it was killed in four minutes* With Staphylococcus 
pyogenes , various Streptococci, and other pathogenic 
organisms, X find that all are killed in three or four 
minutes; in fact, I know of no microbe that is not killed 
in laboratory experiments in six minutes . 

It will be argued that laboratory experiments are not of 
much value, because of the very different conditions in 
which bacteria exist in the human body; the answer to 
this objection is that with a safe bactericide, such as 
Collosols, of which the dose is unlimited, large quantities, 
such as one pint or more, can be injected intravenously 
(this has been done thousands of times with other liquids),' 
and it is well knowa that a fluid injected into the body 
soon spreads throughout the whole system. In some cir¬ 
cumstances it is desirable and, even important to apply 
colloid metals, not only internally but locally, such as in 
the case of a diseased joint containing encapsulated bacteria 
(such as the gonococcus at B, tuberculosis ). I have shown 
that this can be done by means of a very small electric 
current of about 30 to 40 milliampfcres with au E.M.F. of 
about 50 volts. Two blocks of solid nutrient gelatin were 
prepared, 2 ins. diameter and x in. thick. A current of 
35 milliamperes was passed through one of these (A) by 
means of silver pole plates i$ in. square, covered with 
flannel soaked in silver, collosol; the current, obtained! 
from a medical battery of 24 dry cells, was kept on for 
twenty minutes, the negative pole befog placed on the top. 
The other block (B) was .arranged in exactly thevsurne 
manner, and left for twenty minutes, but no current was 
passed* Stab cultures, of B. coli communis were made 
vertically through the centre of each block. Three days 
afterwards I noticed a growth along the line of the stabs, 
and fo order to examine these more closely I made a ver¬ 
tical section of each block close to tbe stab. I then ob¬ 
served that in block (B) without current there was a 
vigorous growth of B. coli throughout the length of the 
stab, right up to the surface; whereas, in block (A) with 
current, there was no growth at the surface, nor for the 
top eighth of an inch, and below that only a feeble growth 
for the rest of the line of stab. This proves that the 
negative current of 35 milliamperes had driven the colloidal 
particles of silver into the gelatin, where they were able to 
continue their germicidal activity, and that the particles 
did not soak into the gelatin to any appreciable extent, 
without the driving action of the electric current. 

To show that medical electric currents do not break 
down collosols, I passed a current of 46 milliamperes from 
the same 24 cells through 10 ozs. of Collosol Argentum 
contained in a glass vessel for one hour. The same silver 
pole plates 14 in. square were used, and were kept about 
2 inches apart. After turning off the current the collosol 
was examined under the ultra-microscope, and it was ob¬ 
served that no change in the 44 Brownian** movement had 
taken place. 

Much has been said as to the theory of this killing 
action. How is it. brought about? With regard to the 
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radium emanations it is undoubtedly akin to burning; 
radium sores are in a way similar to bams bat take very 
much longer to heal* Ultra-violet light, even at the tem¬ 
perature of liquid air (- i8i° C.) has apparently^ disruptive 
or bursting , action. I show photographs illustrating this 
action. „ - 

It seems probable that the action of colloid metallic 
particles in killing bacteria is due to another cause. As¬ 
suming* as seems reasonable^ and as has been definitely 
stated by some writers, that each metallic colloidal par¬ 
ticle carries a charge of electricity, these particles in any 
definite preparation are all electrified in the same manner 
•^■negative, for . example, in the case of silver—and are 
therefore mutually repelled, so that in spite of their con¬ 
stant and exceedingly active movement (about 6000 times 
their own diameter per second), they do not and cannot 
touch each other, and thus do not lose their charge. If, 
however, a foreign neutral body (such as a microbe) enters 
the solution, these electrified particles are not repelled 
from it automatically, bat may even be attracted to it if 
- it happens to carry a charge Of the opposite polarity by the 
action of adsorption *, in any cases, being of much greater 
mass, the microbe wilt receive the charges of many thou¬ 
sands or millions of particles of: metal, and this, may very 
bonceivably accQunt for its death- 7 r : . W \ \ ' / 

/ Bacteria are measured under the microscope in terms of 
/i{i/iooothbf a millimetre), and the average .size of a. 
coccus may be taken as 1 /a diameter* or in the case of; 
bacilli x ji inlettgth. The size of colloidal metallic par- 
tides is, however; very much smaller, and they are mea¬ 
sured in terms of /t/t (i/i,ooo,oootb of a millimetre). 
According to Zsigmondy, particles of more than 60 or 70 
, ^cjujn a liquid sink to the bottom, while those of less than 3 
or 4 w cannot be seen under the ultramicroscope, even with 
, bright sunlight as the illaminant. Thus the proportionate 
Size of a microbe and the smallest Visible metallic colloid 
particle is about 330 : .x, or to give a popular example, 
their relative sizes are as the elephant in the Natural 
History Museum compared with the shrew mouse 
underneath. 

The number of colloidal particles in a liquid containing 
0*05 gnu. of gold per litre, or 0*005 per cent, is, according 
: to Zsigmondy, 1,066,000,000 pw cubic millimetre; assuming 
each particle to be. 15 fifi diameter, owing to the difference 
in specific gravity, there would be about double’ the 
, number of particles of silver. As Collosol Argentum con¬ 
tains 0*05 per cent—or ten times the amount of Zsig¬ 
mondy’s typical solution—the number of particles present 
would be, in round numbers— 

1,000,000,000 Ki x 10 * xdooper cc. * 20,000,000,000,000 
per cc. of 15 drops, 

, An Illustration of the protective value of “ Collosol*" is.I 
ahowb in two photographs (Figs. I. and II.). Twopiates of 
nutrient gelatin peptone, A and B, were exposed on the I 
window-sill for half-an-bour. A had been previously washed 
withCollasoI Argentum, B^yas untreated. Both plates were 
then placed inthe incubator at so® C. .for forty-ej§ht 
hours. It will beseen that A ia sterile, while Boon tarns 
about 350 colonies, of, microbes. It must be admitted that * 
about an equal ■ number of bacteria in the duBt will have 
fallen bn the two plates during the time of exposure side 
byside; the result shows the rSU of colloidal metals in 
the form of w Cbllosols * as a protective agent m dressing 
wounds after operations, and also all. smaller scratches, 
wounds, and sores on the body . ■ 

With reference to the medical employment of these 
preparations, my medical and, other friends have, during 
, the past two and a-halfyearsv famished me with very en- 
couraging reports, which seem to warrant these remedies 
receiving a more extended trial by the medical profession. 

; (These preparations are manufactured * by. Crookes’ 
Collosols, Ltd., and can be obtained at the Company s 
Laboratory, 109, Ladbroke Grove, London, Wi). 


SOME ERRORS IN THE DETERMINATION OF, 
THE RARE EARTHS AS HYDROXIDES, 

By T. O. SMITH and C. JAMES. - 

The writers have observed that when the rare earths are 
precipitated as the hydroxides and ignited to oxides that 
the results are higher than when they are precipitated as 
oxalates and ignited. Moreover, the former method gives 
results which are not concordant with varying amounts of 
the precipitant. Since this method has, been often recom¬ 
mended for quantitative determinations it seemed desir¬ 
able that a careful investigation should be carried out. 

As a basis for determining the sonrce of error it waB 
thought advisable to compare the following precipitants: 
Oxalic acid, ammonium oxalate, sodium hydroxide, and 
ammonium hydroxide. If ; the cause of error were due to 
the formation of a basic salt, lanthanum being the most 
powerful base of the rare earths would tend to give a 
I maximum. It seemed preferableto use lanthanum chloride 
rather than lanthanum nitrate, since lanthanum hydroxide 
upon ignition would hold chlorine more readily than nitric 

A solution of pure lanthanum chloride was prepared by 
igniting a very pure lanthanum oxalate, dissolving the 
resulting’oxide in a minimum amount of dilute hydrochloric 
acid, evaporating to dryness* and taking 1 up in water. 
The solution was made faintly acid, by a few drops ; of 
hydrochloric acid, to convert any traces of basic chloride 
back to the normal salt. 

Oxalic Acid .— Varying amounts of the lanthanum 
chloride solution were 1 measured out, mid precipitated in 
the cold fay the addition of a slight excess of oxalic acid. 
The volumes in each case were kept constant so as to 
remove any donbt as to solubility. The precipitated solu¬ 
tions were allowed to stand over night. The oxalate, was 
filtered off, washed with cold water, dried, and ignited. 
The results follow t— 


No. 

LaClg, cc. 

' Wt. of oxide. 

Oxide, percc 

x i. 

25 

0*0866 

0*003464 

2 .. 

25 

0*0864 

0*003456 

3 •* 

50 

0*1729 

0*063458 

4 •• 

50 

0*1732 

0*003464 

5 • • 


0*1729 

0*003458 

6 • ♦ 

75 

0*2594 

0*003459 

7 •• 

. 75 

0*2596' 

6*003461 


Average .. .. .. 0*003460 


Ammonium Oxalate.—In order to avoid the formation 
of free hydrochloric acid and consequent possible solubility 
of the oxalate during precipitation, ammonium oxalate was 
employed as reagent. The operations were identical with 
the above, except for the substitution of ammonium 
oxalate for oxalic acid. The results follow:— 


No 

.■* .. LaCli, cc. : 

, Wt. of oxide. 

Oxide, per cc. 

I 

.. 50 ' * 

0*1725 

: 0*003450 

2 

.*• go 

0*1726 ” 

0*003452 

3 

.. 25 

0*0864 

0*003456 

4 

... 25 

0*0865 

0*003460 

5 

50 

'0*1729 

0*003458 

6 

.. 50 

0*1730 

0*003460 

7 

.. 50 * 

0*1728 

0*003456 

8 

- 75 

0*2594 

0*003459 

9 

« 75 

0*2592 

0*003456. 


Average (omitting x and 2) .. 

0*003458 


Sodium Hydroxide .—Varying amounts of the lanthanum 
chloride solution were taken, diluted, precipitated at the 
boiling-point, filtered, washed with hot water; dried, and 
gnited. The following figures were obtained 
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— No. LaGfoee. Wl.ofoxide. Gride per cc. 

~ as 0*6878 p'oo35xa 

a .; 50 0**751 0*003503 

3 •* 75 o< 36 ig o;o63492 

' Average .. .. 0*003503 

The variation of these results with each other, suggested 
precipitation with different amounts of the reagent. Three 
Aocc. portions were taken* diluted, and'precipitated at the 
boiling-point with a measured, slight excess of sodium 
hydroxide solution. Three other 50 cc. portions were 
taken# diluted, heated toboiling, and precipitated with 
doable the" amount of sodium hydroxide. The data 
follow277 / / ' h . ;r, ’ / a . ‘ . ' : .. ; 

No. LaCle.cc. Wtr of oxide. ,Owdetperec. . 1 r 

>' * - 1 ■.‘rx.r .V, 5a \ ./ : r a**75jx ' - * ^0*003502_ * ’ - J 

- :3 3© ^0*1733 ^0*003566 

, * • 5° ,' f *#**755 ~ 0*0035x0. 

Average .. •*' .. ' ©*003506 

'V—V' 5 #- ■ ' 0*17^3 0^003544 

• ''i r !'$ .. r 59 ,r " 'h«X77i . ■ 0*003542 . . v 

6 50 ; 0*1768 0*003536 , 

Average /. - 0*003541:^ 5 *« 

Ammonium Hydroxide . — Varying amounts of the 
. lanthanum chloride solution were taken, heated to boiling,; 
precipitated with a slight excess of ammonium hydroxide, 
filtered, washed with hot water, dried, and ignited. The 
results follow :— j. 


No. 

LaCla, cc. 

Wt. of oxide. 

Oxide, per cc. 

I 

35 

0*0870 

0*003480 

-3 1 « # 

*5 

, 0*0871 

0*003484 

3 .« 

50 

. 0*1740 

0*003480 

/4 •' 

50 

.0*^742 

0*003484 

5 •* 

75 . 

0*2612 

0*003483 

6 

75 

0*2616 

. 0*003488 


Average .. 6*003483 

When the results of the various pTecipitants are com¬ 
pared the following, facts are brought outAmmonium 
oxalate gives figures similar to oxalic acid, with the 
exception-that when an excess of ammonium oxalate is 
used the .precipitate carries with it some ammonium 
oxalate. Upon washing.the precipitate with water the 
complex ammonium lanthanum oxalate appears to undergo 
hydrolysis. When this takes place some lanthanum 
Oxalate is. prodaced in such a fine state "of division that it 
passes through the filter : paper. The first two results 
among, the ammonium oxalate determinations illustrate 
this fact. ' It was observed, that these filtrates.were some, 
what ppalescent, „ . . . ' : 

The amounts lot oxide are high when sodium hydroxide 
is used. .This isevidently not. due-to, the formation, of a 
basic salt, unt*e,.when a large amount of sodium hydroxide 
1 $ used, still higher results are obtained.- The above facts 
indicate the carrying down of sodium. In order to prove 
the presence df sodium in the oxide it was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution tested for .sodium by 
means of the flame coloration and the spectroscope. Both 
gave very decided tests for sodium* 

Ammonium hydroxide" was substituted for sodium hy¬ 
droxide because of its volatile nature, r But in this case 
also high results were obtained, although not as high as 
when sodium hydroxide was used. A qualitative analysis 
of the lanthanum hydroxide revealed traces of chloride 
which wouhHndicate the formation of a certain-amount of 
basic chloride. It is highly probable that ammonium 
hydroxide would give'quantitative results if the lanthanum 
were present as the nitrate, because upon < ignition the 
basic nitrate if formed would be-readily" broken down 
to oxide. 

^Dwhom, New Hampshire, 

Feb. 44,19x4.4 


ANOMALOUS. ROTATORY DISPERSION.* 

By Prof, LEO TSGHUGAEFF, Royal University. St. Petersburg. 


1 It ha? been well known since Biot’s classical work on- 
rotatory polarisation that most of the colourless active 
bodies exhibit“ normal” rotatory dispersion* the numerical 
values of the optical rotation continuously increasing with 
decreasing wave-length (?/. H. Landolt, M Das Optiscbe 
Drehungsvermogen” II. Aufl., Bcaunscbw., 1898; P. 
Walden, Bcrl. Ber. t 1905, xxxviii., 345). 

The dispersion ratios of compounds of this class 
- l«lc . „ 

vary for the most, part within the limits i*8 to 2*0. Quarts,, 
cane-sugar, .different active hydrocarbons,, and alcohols: 
may be dted as examples of such bodies. - •' ;; ■ 1 f t 

Biot'wasalso the, first to .point out that there areseveral 
exceptions to this rule, which-belong to tlw dpm.JSin qf 
u anomal©us”.rotatory dispersion. This|erm Jsgeneratly 
applied to those cases in which the' optical rotation; passes 
through a maximum or through a zero value, or decreases 
with decreasing wave-length. The rotation and disperMon 
of these substances are, however, largely influenced‘by the 
temperatureond by the nature of the solvent, so that a 
substance which shows anomalous rotatory > dispersion 
under some.conditions may become normal under other 
conditions. 

In the present state of our knowledge we . can assume 
that all the cases of anomalous rotatory dispersion Jiitherto 
described may be divided into three classes. 

1. .To the .first class belong all those cases In which 
-anomalous ^dispersion is due to the superposition of the 
optical rotations of two for more) diff erent hindsofnormcdly 
dispersing molecules differing in rotatory dispersion as well 
as in the sign of their rotation. 

It was shownbyBiot that dispersion of this kind maybe 
observed m mixtures of dextro-rotatory camphor with 
Iasvo-rotatory oil .of turpentine, and Amdseh put forward 
the supposition -that .the anomalous dispersion of tartaric 
acid is due to the same cause (Ann. Chem.Phys^ 1858, 
[3] * Hv M 858). - Mixtures, of 1 menthone with isOmenthone 
may be cited as, a further,example (L. Tschugaeff, ZHt* 
Phys. Chem., ign, Ixxvi., 469}. k ' 

2. Another type of anomalous rptatory dispersion is 

intimately related , with the existence of absorption hands in 
the spectra of the active compounds in question. The 
discovery of this type is due to the French physicist,; A. 
Cotton («Recherches gUr ^absorption et la Dispersion de 
la Lumi&re par les Milieux dottes du Pouvoir RotatQire” 
Thfcse, Paris, 1896). f . 

Cotton pointed oot in iSgfrthat the disperaioncurves of 
certain coloured solutions, containing, for example, double 
tartrates of copper or of chromium, go through a maximum 
m the next neighbourhood of the absorption band, the 
sign of the rotation being subsequently changed, and the 
curve going, through a second maximum of the opposite 
sign. \ , - 

- Cotton has shown further that the anomalous dispersion 
m absorbing bodies is intimately allied with the so-called 
circular.dicbroism; that is to say, the two circular rays 
resulting from-the original-plane vibration are not equally 
absorbed by the active body. 

It is well to mention here that Drude (“ Optik” igo6), to 
whom we are indebted for a general electronic theory of, 
dispersion, has shown that this theory,is quite in accordance 
with Cotton’s experimental results. 

Cotton carried out his remarkable investigation with 
solutions of complicated composition; he was not able to 
isolate his active complex salts nor to obtain thein in the 
state of purity. The same is true of the subsequent 
measurements of McDowell (Physical Review, X905, p„ 163) 
and of Grossmann (Chem . Centric 1908, 1996; Ztit. 

Pkys. Chem 1910, lxxii., 93),-who repeated and extended 
-Cotton^ experiments. - 


* A Contsibudonto a General Discaasion no "Optical Rotatory 
Power,^eid before the Faraday Society, Matthafr2^4^ , ? 
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Eive years ago I discovered (Bert. Ber., tgog, xHi., 
2244) a series of coloured and active compounds showing 
anomalous rotatory dispersion of the same type as Cotton's, 
double salts. These .compounds were derivatives of the 
menthyl-, bomyl-, and fenchyl-xanthates and of the corre¬ 
sponding thiourethanes. * 

It was pointed, out that there is a general parallelism 
between the absorption spectra of these bodies and the 
shape of their dispersion curves (L. Tschugaeff arid A. 
Ogorodnikoff, Zeit. Phys, Chem 1910, lxxiv., 503 ; 1912, 
Txxix., 481). Astill closer parallelism holds between the 
dispersion and absorption produced by one and the same 
active, body in different solvents* the absorption and the 
dispersion .curves being always displaced in the same 
direction by passing from one solvent (toluene) to another 
facetone). . , ' 

On the other hand* evidence was brought forward that 
the'anomalousdispersion was; not due to the influence of 
the solvent, since the . compounds in question.showed this 
property also in, a state of super-fusion (L. Tschugaeff and 
A. Ogorodnikoff, Ann . Chim. Phys ., 1911* [8], xxii., 137). 
But still moire noteworthy is the recent work of Brunat 
{Comfits Rmdus; 191 rtblpi-V and iGottori [Compfes 

Rendus, i9ii; cliiii ? ^5)v ^o succeeded in observing 
circular dichrbismln one of my subBtances—1; 2 diphenyt 
3^^bprnyliroido xantbide—oftbefollowing constitution >r- 




jS—pCi 0 Hj7 . ; 
and pointed out. that the connection between this pheno¬ 
menon and -the sign Of the optical rotation in both die 
antipodes is exactly the samc as is required by theoretical 
considerations. 

During the investigations performed in my laboratory it 
was shown that Abnormalities may occur in the shape of 
the dispersion cUrve of an active and colourless compound 
if it exhibits an ultra-violet absorption band in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the visible, spectrum (L. Tschugaeff, Zeit. 
Phys. Chem*; xgn, lxxvL*_46g; Bull. Sac. Chim M 1912, 
[4],.xi,y71&; L.Tsobugaeff and A. Kirpitcheff, Bull.Soc. 

796 ) 


Thus the dispersion ratio 


: Wr 

Wo 


of many ketones goes 


far beyond the normal limits mentioned above, e.g. 


j Substance. 

Camphor. 

Bpicamphor ., ...» .. 

«tr-Dibromcamphor ... .. 

' aa- Diiodocamphbr .. 

Dibydrocarvone .. .. .. 

Puteggbne ' y , *•, •• 

T-MetbylHsyclohexan-3-bne •. 

. Nopinone . v* .. ' 
Pinonic acid . .. _■ .. 


Solvent. 


My 
Mc m 

2*69 Methylic alcohol 
2*76 Methylic alcohol 
3M3 Benzene 
3-4* Benzene 
3*30 None 
2*76' None 
3*50 None 
3*75 None , 

2*63 Methylic alcohol 


{ ' The dispersion corvesbf such ketones for the most "part 
cannot be expressed by the simple formula given by 
Drude— . 1 -- 

. • 

; ^ ’Mr-X{ 

Moreover,, the rotations are influenced very largely by the 
nature of the. solvent, just as is the case in substances 
showing-anomalous rotatory dispersion. 
y On the other hand, it is well known that the ketones 
exhibit a general absorption- band at about 3500 to 3800 
A.U., whereas the saturated hydrocarbons and alcohols; 
are practically diactimc for these radiations. We are- 
herefore justified in concluding that the exaltation of the 

dispersion ratio—^ in the ketones is intimately, as- 
r«ic 

soclated with the nature of the absprption spectra of these 
^compounds. 


As a matter of fact; it was shown - byDarmois 
(“Recherches sur la'Polarisation Naturelle et la Pplarisa- 
tion. Rotatoire Magndtique/*' Tb£se, Paris, 1910)that.. 
camphor exhibits the typical form of anomalous dispersion 
in the neighbourhood of the ultra-violet absorption band. 

Quite the same seems to be true in the case of aldehydes, 
which, like the ketones, show selective absorption in the 
ultra-violet, as was pointed out recently by Henry and 
others. Miss S. Matthiesen undertook at iny suggestion 
the optical study of the following members of thecitronelial 
group:— ' • 

CH/ f >H 

— CHj 

Citronellal. 


Mp 

w 


2*42. 


CH; 

;CH 3 , 


t 3 / - ■' /^H 


DihydrodtxoncIIal. 


M» s 

Wc 


JCH* 


2*40. 

H 

Ji—<!—CE 

] 

SHj. 

CitroneUyi alcohol. 


>2~CH^-CHz^CH3-C—CH2—GH 2 OH 
/ 1 


■rr-' 

Me 


CH 




-3*64; 

H 

-I 


CH* 


/ 


CH—CHa—CHa^H^HCr-CHa—CH a OH 

. • . c«j : ■ 

D&ydrocitronellyi alcohol. 


X , 

It will be seen that the aldehydes examined possess 
almost as high a dispersion as many ketones, whereas the 
corresponding alcohols give quite normal dispersion ratios. 
(To he continued). 


CHEMICAL REACTIONS AT VERY LOW 
... PRESSURES.* . ' 

I.—The Clean-up of Oxygen m a Tungsten Lamp. 

,3By IRVING LANGMUIR. - 

About three years ago we had -occasion to measure the 
amounts of gas given off by a tungsten wire when heated 
in a vacuum* We were surprised to find that amounts of 
gas as great as xooo times the volume of the filament were 
apparently given off without any Indication . that the 
source of supply was nearingexhaustion. Careful investi¬ 
gation showed that the gas really came from- the decom¬ 
position ;of the vapour of vaseline used -on -a stopcock, 
placed between the vacuum pump and the lamp containing 
the tungsten wire., The apparatus was -therefore recon¬ 
structed, avoiding the use of stopcocks; but still the .steady 
revolution of gas was qbseryed when the filament .was 


* Paper read before the New York Section of the American Cbemica 1 
Society, From the journal of the A merioan Chemical Society, xsucv.‘ 
fcto.a« 
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heated, although at a much smaller rate than previously* 
The source of this gas was found to he water-vapour given 
.off' by the glass,of the bulb,which, coming, into contact 
with the heated wire, produced hydrogen and oxidised the 
tungsten.. The hydrogen was indicated by the McLeod 
gauge, whereas the water-vapour had not been. Further 
- study showed that, to avoid such evolution of gases, the 
bulb must be heated to a temperature of at least 360° for 
an hour or more, after the lamp has been exhausted with a 
.mercury pump. During^ this heating of the bulb, it is 
necessary to absorb the water-vapour with phosphorus 
pentoxide, or, much better, with liquid air. In order to be 
able to measure the quantities of gas accurately, we 
avoided the use of charcoal or any other porous material 
; in connection with liquid air, but depended simply upon the 
. low temperature to'condense out water-vaponr and carbon 
> dioxide. For this purpose the ^be connecting the lamp 
bulb with the rest of the apparatus.was bent in the form 
.of a U, which was kept immersed in liquid air during the 
whole of the experiment. . 1 "■ * 

When these precautions were taken, it was found that 
.relatively, little gas was evolved when the filament was 
. heated. The gas actually obtained from the filament was 
, given off nearly instantaneously when the metal was 
heated for the first time to a temperature exceeding about i 
1500°. This gas usually amounts to from three to ten 
* tunes the volume of the filament, arid consists'mostly of 
carbon monoxide. (All volumes of gas given in this paper 
are supposed to be measured at atmospheric pressure and 
at room temperature). ", * ' ^ 

It may be of interest to give the results of the analysis of 
the gas riven off from the bulb during the heating to 360®. 
Before beating the bulb,' it was thoroughly dried out at 
room, temperature over liquid air, and the gases obtained 
in this way were pumped out and rejected. > Upon then 
heating the bulb 10 360° for an, hour, the gases given off 
were approximately as follows* ;rr 

300 cu. mm; water-vapour, 

: 20 cn. mm. carbon dioxide, 

4 cu. mm. nitrogen. 

The faulb in this case was an ordinary 40 watt tungsten 
lamp bulb, made of lead glass. For a description of 
the method of analysis used, seejfonro. Am* Chem . Soc. 
(rgia, xxxiv., 1313).. * - __ 

In all of the work described in this paper, pressures were 
. measured by a. McLeod gauge, which was capable of 
measuring accurately to pressures as low as 0*01 micron of 
mercury (0*00001 mm. of mercury). From the known 
volume of the system and the pressure in it, we calculated 
the number of cm* of gas in the system, and the results in 
general ore given in . terms of quantity of gas rather than ] 

m pressures. ., , /' 

Wehave very carefully tested out the reliability of the 
McLeod gauge; and find that for. all gases that are not 
condensed in a vacuum system at the temperature of 
^78? (solid carbon dioxide: and acetone), the McLeod 
1 gauge gives extremely accurate results. But this gauge 
; does not correctly indicate the pressure of such easily 
~ condensible gases as water-vapour, oil-vapour, or mercury- 
vapour, nor does it indicate correctly the pressure of any 
gas in the presence of even small amounts of water-vapour* 
During some of the experiments on the evolution of gas 
from a tungsten wire, we noticed that if the filament was 
heated at a high temperature in gas which had previously 
been given off by the filament or obtained in any other 
way, rise pressure would gradually decrease. 

This clean-up of gas was known to exist in ordinary 
commercial tungsten lamps. There are several indications 
of this. In the first place, it was known that when a 
tungsten lamp is first lighted, after having been sealed off 
from the pump, there nearly always occurs a flash of blue 
' glow in the lamp. This gradually becomes less intense, 

. and finally, after flickering a few rimes, completely dis¬ 
appears. Other indications were obtained by attaching a 
adiometer to the lamp bulb. If, by swinging the lamp, 


the radiometer vanes were set in rotation, the time neces¬ 
sary for them to come to rest was at first only a few 
minutes. . After the lamphad been burning several hours, 
the time necessary for the radiometer to stop increased to 
about an hoar. Another and more, accurate way of 
indicating this change in pressure is by means of quartz 
fibre, placed in the lamp bulb,dose to the filaments, one 
end being attached to the glass close to the base of the 
lamp, and the other end swinging freely in the vacuum. 
In one typical experiment the pressure had been 0*0x8 
micron, at the moment of sealing the lamp off from the 
pump. Upon shaking the lamp so that the fibre was set 
in vibration, and then placing the lamp in a quiet place, it 
was found that it took sixty-six minutes fqr the" amplitude 
of the vibrations to become one-half the original amount. 
After' this lamp had,* been running at xw.p.b. for about 
three hours, the time necessary for the amplitude - to 
decrease 50 per cent fod become xx£ tnimites. . Jn. other 
words, the amount of damping of the filamentfcad decreased' 
in / the ratio of 175 51." This indicates that the pressure 
must have been at least as low as o*oiq micron, and pre¬ 
sumably very much lower, because even in a perfect 
vacuum, the filament would probably not have vibrated 
much longer than ns minutes to half amplitude. 

- Evidence of a clean-up of gas in presence of electric dis¬ 
charges is not uncommon. For example, it is well known 
thatm the Moore tube, or in Gcissler tubes in general, the 
vacuum steadily improves. , The same observation has 
repeatedly beerrmade in Kdntgen ray tubes. It has been 
generally assumed that the gas in these cases is driven into 
the electrodes, or into the glass, or is absorbed by the 
metal which sputters from the cathode. 

In order to gain a clear insight into the nature of the 
changes occurring in tungsten lamps during life, it was 
decided to investigate in some detail the causes of the 
clean-up in such lamps, and to study the behaviour of 
various gases in this regard. 

Chan-up of Hydrogen, 

When a tungsten filament is heated above 1300° K m 
hydrogen, at low pressures, the hydrogen gradually dis¬ 
appears. (In this paper the letter K—Kelvin—will be used 
to denote absolute temperatures, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Association International du 
Froid; see Chm . Ztg.* ign, xxxv., 3). It has teen 
shown In a previous paper (Joutn* Am. Chem, Soc. t i 9x2, 
xxxiv., 1310) that this action is cansed by the hydrogen, 
becoming dissociated into atoms in contact with the fila¬ 
ment, the atoms then being driven on to the bulb, and 
there held by adsorption, or some other cause. The 
hydrogen on the bulb is in a particularly active form, and, 
is capable of reacting at robin temperature with oxygen. 

Since these experiments were made, further investi¬ 
gation of the clean-up of hydrogen has been carried on, 
and interesting results have been obtained. These, how¬ 
ever, will be given in a subsequent paper*. 

Clean-up of Oxygen. 

It is well known that metallic tungsten oxidises in the 
air at a red heat, and becomes covered with a layer of the 
yellow oxide, W 0 3 . At a white heat the oxide volatilises 
easily, forming a yellowish white smoke. 

The first experiments with a heated tungsten filament in 
oxygen at a very low pressure showed that the oxygen 
disappeared fairly rapidly, witbont producing any darkening 
of the bulb. The rate of disappearance was proportional 
to the pressure of oxygen, bnt if the temperature of the 
filament was above 150O 0 K the rate did not seem to 
increase very rapidly with rising temperature. Also, when 
different lengths of filament were heated in the same bulb, 
the rate was found not to vary in proportion to the surface 
of the filament- Further investigation showed that the 
measured rate was to some extent limited by the rate of 
| diffusion of the gas from the pump bulb and McLeod 
1 gauge over into the lamp bulb* At low pressures much 
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longer times are necessary lor the equalisation of pressures 
than at ordinary pressures. 

To.avoid this resistance to the flow of the oxygen, 
several changes were made in the apparatus. 

The apparatus used for the final experiment (Exp. 265) 
is diagrammaticaily represented in Fig. 1. The lamp bulb, 
B mas made large (1020 cc.), so as to have as large a pro¬ 
portion of the oxygen as possible in immediate contact 
with the filaments. Below the lamp is a tube, l, immersed 
in liquid air, which serves, to exclude mercury vapour from 
the lamp; The lamp contained three sections of filaments 



Fig, x. 


with fpur leading-in wires, so that any one of the sections 
Could be heated to any desired temperature. 

The diameter of the wire was 0*0394 mm. The lengths 
of the sections were • 


Section. ” Length (cm.). Are* (8$. cm.). 

a .. 5*4 . 0*067 

b .. 14*6 > 0*181 

c .. .. .. 47*0 0*583 


The tuhing between the bulb and the McLeod gauge g 
was made as short as possible, about 25 cm., and of 
, large diameter (about o*8 mm.) internal diameter, so that 
the resistance offered to the flow of gas would be as small 
„ as possible* For the same reason the volume of the 
McLeod, gauge was made small (50 cc.). The apparatus 
was exhausted by a Tdpler pump through the mercury 
seal m, through which also fresh supplies of oxygen were 
admitted. 


After thoroughly exhausting die system (bulb heated One 
hour at 360°), and freeing from water-vapour and carbon 
dioxide, a definite amount of pure oxygen was admitted; 
and the seal m closed. After taking a reading of the 
gauge the current was suddenly, turned on the filament, so 
as to heat. it very rapidly to the desired temperature. 
Readings of the gauge were - taken regularly every mhmte. 
With the longest section of filament, especially at the 
higher temperatures, the oxygen disappeared so rapidly 
that it was nearly gone in one minute. In these cases the 
current was turned off after a few seconds, and a reading 
of the gauge taken. The time intervals were measured by 
a stop-watch. ' .. , 

When the filament was heated to a temperature between 
900° and 1200 0 K in oxygen, it immediately became coated 
with an oxide film which was at first straw-coloured, and 
gradually changed to dark blue and then to a dull browm 
Simultaneously, the filament cooled off considerably, and 
ceased to be even .red-hot, so that the current had td be 
increased considerably to maintain the original temperature, 
f If the temperature was now raised to 1300°, bright spots 
! appeared which gradually extended along the whole fila- 
"ment. 1 * When the filament had become uniform, it was 
found that the oxide film had entirely disappeared, and 
that a given current would'heat the filament to the same 
temperature as originally. - _ 

The reason for the cooling of the filament is undoubtedly 
that the,oxide, is a better radiator of heat than the bright 
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Fig. 2. , 

metal. The experiment indicates that the oxide volatilises 
in a vacuum at a temperature of about X30o p . ’ The dis¬ 
appearance of the oxiae Is not due to dissociation of the 
oxide, for no evolution of gas occurs when the oxide film 
disappears. - . ; ».• 

At temperatures above 1250° the service of the filament 
always remains bright, even after long treatment in 
oxygen. 

Fig. 2 gives a typical curve showing the way the pres¬ 
sure of oxygen decreases with the time. In this case 
section a of the filament was cheated to, 1470?. The 
ordinates represent the total amount (in cu. mm.jof oxygen 
gas remaining in the system (bulb, gauge, and tubing). 
The volume of the system being 1075 cc., x cu. mm. of 
gas corresponds to a pressure of 0*706 micron. 

. In practically every case the curves obtained were as 
smooth as this. Sometimes the gas would not completely 
disappear, but a slight residue, which proved to be nitrogen 
or carbon monoxide, would remain. In these cases this 
amount was subtracted from the other'leadings before 
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dr&Wmg further conclusions from the results. Before 
admitting, fresh oxygen/these residues .of foreign gases 
ypere always pumped out. - “ 

. In some of the early experiments it had been found that 
the rate of riean-npof the oxygen was? nearly independent 
of the temperature of the filament. One of the hypotheses 
that seemed to account for this was that the observed rate. 
was simply the rate at which the oxygen cam e in to-con tact 
with r tbe filament. 

It became of interest, therefore, to calculate from , the 
Idnetic theory at what rate a gas at low pressures would 
come in contact with a solid body. . 

Calculation of Greatest possible Rate of Clean up .—Let 
us consider,a square centimetre of a surface exposed to the 
pressure of a -gas. According, to the kinetic theory^ the 
pressure, is cahsed hy the impact; of the molecules. Let ^ 
be tberaverage velocitywithwhichthe molecules strike die 
Surface, and let m be the mass of the molecules which 
Strike a square centimetre; of surface per second. Now, 
according to the laws of ihechahics, the force .exerted by a 
series of collisions is equal to the momentum given up to 
the aurtaee per unit time. Since the molecoles leave with 
the same velocity with which they strike the surface, the 
momenturn given up per second wih be mxw. Thisis 
eqaaltothe pressure, whence— 

m_- pf2v . . (i)- 

We can thus calculate the mass of gas which comes into 
contact with each sq. cm. of surface; if we know the pres¬ 
sure and the average velocity of the molecules. : 

According to the kinetic theory, the mean square velocity 
v* of the molecules in a gas. can be calculated from the 
equation— , ^ - ^ ' 

P idt* 9 * - . . (2>, 

where d ™ density of the gas. 

The ordinary gas law pv m RT can be written— 

p dRT/M . . . . feV, 

where M — molecular weight. 

Combining this with Equation 2, we get— 

' 9 . VpT/M. . >. . . ;. (4>; 

IF we assume that v — v then from fe) and (4) we may 
obtain tbe approximate formula— 

' , • m-VM/Rf. Jt- (5). 

- - . ' ; : 

Knudson Man. Phys. f 1908} xxviit, 999), by making use 
of Maxwell’s distribution law, has avoided the above 
assumption, and has obtained equations which should be 
rigorously correct. Careful experimental investigations 
have.. proved the accuracy of the equation. From 
Knndsoh’s formulas, the following equation for the value 
of m is readily obtained,— 

- r m m VM/RT . pi Vzv , . . . (6$ r 

which-gives results 38 per cent larger than the previous 
formula. 

To apply this formula to the case in hand, we place 
R - 83*2 x io® and for oxygen M = 32. For room tem¬ 
perature (25°) T is 298°, whence— 

m - i4’3Xio-«^. 

flere p is to be expressed in dynes per sq. -cm. . If-we 
express p in microns of mercury, we have— 

m — 19*1 x io- 6 p grms. per sec. per cm. 4 . (7). 

One cu. mm. of oxvgen at room temperature and atmo¬ 
spheric pressure weighs 1*30 x ro- 6 grms. Hence the rate 
at which oxygen, at a pressure of p microns, comes, in 
contact with 1 sq. cm. of surface is 14*6 x p cubic mm. per 
second per cm. 9 

—■ tiow, in general, not all of the oxygen molecules which 
sfrikethe filament will combine with it, but only a certain 
pr oportion will do so. 


Let ns represent by * the ratio of the actual rate at which 
oxygen disappears to the rate which would prevail if the 
oxygen combined with the filamenLas fast, as it comes into 
contact with it. Let q be the quantity of oxygen in the : 
system at any time,/. -Then we have— 

dq/dt ■» <xI 4*6^A i! . ,. . . (8), 

where q is expressed in cu. nun. at 298® K and atmospheric 
pressure." ’ 4 - - ' ( / • 1 / \ 

p — pressure in microns of mercury. : * 

’ A « area of filament, in sq. cm. , 
t — time in seconds. * ' . 

e — fraction of molecules of oxygen which strike the 
■; filament that combine with it., , , .... 

The Quantity of gas q in the system can be readily cat- f 
culated from the pressure and temperature, of the gas and 
the volume of the system." In the presentexperimehts the 
volumes of the different parts of the apparatus had been /'' 
measured. If the lamp bulb is at room temperature we 
have— / - ‘ ^ 

„ ’ 4 “pv/lfo, • : ' * : 

where— '■■■'. ; ‘f*V 

q — quantity of gas in the whole system in cubic mm. 

:- f ■ at 760 mm. pressure and 25°. 

p — pressure in microns. 

% 9 — volume of system in cc. 

When any part of the apparatus, for example, the lamp 
bulb, is heated above room temperature, then in calculating, 

9 we add the volumes of tbe various parts at room tem- / 
peratUre and then add the product of the lamp volume by 
the square root of the ratio of the absolute room tempera¬ 
ture to the bulb temperature, That is, if tbe bulb-is at 
3 oo 0 ( 573 °abs.) t in stead of taking its real volume, 1020 CC., 
we take 1020 x V298/573 - 734 CC. Knudson explains 
fully tbe reason for multiplying by tbe square root of the 
temperature ratio {Ann. Phys., 1910, xxx*., 205). We have 
thoroughly tested out this rule, and find that at pressures 
below about 10 microns it holds accurately. Let 9 0 be the 
effective volume of tbe system, as calculated above,'then 
■ we have— , - . ' ... 

q «*M>/76o . / . . .V ; (9), 

By combining (8) and (9) we obtain— ,v * • / v. * 

dqjdt — 11,100 s q A/ 9 q, 
whence— : .> .* 

« * soyxio^f^; log ^ J (10). - 

Here qo is the amount of gas originally present and q ib 
the amount after t seconds. v 0 and A are expressed in " 
cm. units. ' 

Results of Experiments .—Such a large number of experi¬ 
ments were made that it would be impracticable to give 
anything more than a summary of the results along with a 
few typical illustrations. A .particular study was made of 
the effect of the following four factors on the rate of 
cleamup;— - - . 

1. Pressure. 

2. Length of filament. 

3. Temperature of filament, 

4. Temperature of bulb. 

Previous experiments with smaller bulbs had shown that 
the oxygen, even at the lowest pressures,, combined with 
the filament to form W 0 3 . This was found by determining 
the loss in; weight of a filament, during treatment in oxygen 
and comparing this loss with the amount of oxygen which 
disappeared. An additional check was had hy measuring 
the increase in the electrical, resistance of tlfe filament 
when cold, and also when heated. specific resistance 
and the temperature coefficient of the resistance are not 
affected by heating in oxygen. From the changes in 
resistance the change in diameter could be calculated, and 
was found to agree well with that obtained by! direct 
weighing after breaking open the lamp. In all the experi¬ 
ments the ratio of loss of weight to the weight of oxygen 
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cleaned up was very close to £hat calculated from the 
ratio W130. 

Only in rare instances was enough oxide deposited on 
th$fmlb to. be visible; whereas, if the equivalent amount 
of tungsten had been on the bulb it would have been nearly 
black. This is an indication that the oxide must be of 
very light colour. 

. It is an interesting fact that when tungsten is heated 
to a very high temperature in nitrogen which' con¬ 
tains traces of oxygen the blue oxide W a 0 5 is formed. In 
pure oxygen at high or low pressures this oxide never 
sems to be formed, except when the temperature is so low 
that the oxide remains on the filament instead of distilling 
off. This fact would indicate that the yellow trioxide is 
produced extremely rapidly directly on the filament; while/ 
the blue oxide is formed only by subsequent reduction of 
the trioxide. 

AH the experiments with oxygen gave results that were 
easily reproducible. The errors seemed to;be onlysucb as 
would occur from-errors in the measurements of the tem¬ 
perature of the filament. In marked contrast with the 
experiments on theelean-up of - hydrogen- we never found; 
any indications of fatigue intfae clean-up ofpxygen. ■ 

■ ;j ., ' .V? - f^o bccoadnttedl. ■ 
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{^totn Our Own ParisCorrespondentf. 

VL ■ . t Sail Flying. •/. , ^ 

; Dr. A. Magnan, Director of the Ecole des~ Hautes 
Etudes, has just presen ted to die Congress of the Society 
Savantes a paper concerning a new apparatus invented by 
him with a view of enabling men to fly with: sails*, in the 
same way as ^flying birds, by utilising only the force of the 
wind, excluding all other propulsion whether. m tive or 
,muscular force- Flying with sails is a sort of continual 
swopping. The satling bird does not appear to utilise any 
. acquired speed. It does not appear to descend. Its wings 
are motionless in all directions. Sea birds especially era- 
ploy ihis kind of flight to the almost entire exclusion of 
any othcr, bat they can only do this witha good deal of 
wind, and it is when the wind is pretty strong that the 
. most ideal saihflying is to be observed. Many a time has 
man tried to imitate sailing birds. But, however, there is 
.only one:experimenter worthy of retaining our .attention 
it is. Lilientbal. And in spite of thousands of experiments 
and trials he was only able, in employing ascending cur¬ 
rents—that is to; say, by Hying against the wind—to .cover 
very-small distances. Dr. Magnan has tried fresh ex. 
periments of this kind. He has imagined an apparatus 
copying textually the sea-bhd. He has succeeded in this 
very exactly, thanks to his preceding researches on ..there: 
r latioh to/the aeroplane with jthe dimensions that he had 
found m birds. He has already made. some ' trials with a 
; light apparatus carrying a mannequin, but be Has come to 
the conclusion, like Luienthal, that if it is important to 
imagine an ideal apparatus, it is also important to know 
how to manage it. One must learn how to drive such an 
apparatus as one learns how to ride a bicycle or to swim 
, This apparatus calculated fpr a given weight, including the 
pilot, has the following dimensions:—- 

r ' / , , So kilos. - go kilo*. laokilqt* 

Alary surface (M 3 ) .. .. ,3*52 - 3 . 7 a' 4*07 

Weight of wings (kilos.) .. .. 15*560 17*500 19'450 

Spread {metres) .. .. .. .. 6*02 . 6*27 6*49 

‘Width of the wing to the middle . 

(metres) .. . 075 078 0*81 

Length of tail (metre) . ... .. 0*77 o*8b 0*83 

Weight of tail (kilos.) . .. .. 3*680 4*140 4 ; 6oo 

Surfaced! tail (M a ) .. .. .. 0*42 . 0*46 , vO‘49 

Length of apparatus (metres) . r 2*49 2 79 2*69 


M. Magnan has supplied this apparatus with: a spread-tail 
so. as to copy the example of certain birds who. give,to rim T 
tail and to the wings ■ two contrary incidences, and. thus 
remain motionless for hours together.. Moreover, the 
Wings of the apparatus, which are very pointed, have the - 
exact form of the wiugs of sea-birds. They are .also , 
formed likegu tiers, one-third of the back of the wing 
being folded downwards at about 6o°. . M. Magnan, who 
is well aware of the difficulties that the pilot .of such a. 
monoplane must experience in order to "realise .the .sail 
flying, makes his apparatus public,. hoping that some 
audacious flyer would like himself to attempt to fiyagajnst 
thewmd. „ 

The Electrocution or: Noxious Insects. 

A new machine has just been invented by an engineer, 

M, Friggerij for the destruction of insects. This electric 
machine has been tried.at Palacios, in the province of 
Santa-Fd, in the Argentine Republic.' The reviewthe 
Electrician explains the machine imagined by M. Frigged* 

It is a well-known fact that insects in general, and grass¬ 
hoppers In particular, are good conductors.of electricity* 
On a carriage that it is easy to transport, M. Frigged 
places a suirit motor mid a'dynamo with, an alternating 
current. At the back of the carriage a drumis placed, on 
which about 200 metres of insulated cable have been rolled* 
This cable carries the‘current to a-metallic net or system 
fixed on to a little vehicle with two wheels, and which 
carries in its centre a transformer which is destined to 
raise the tension to 6060 volts and even more. The 
metallic circuit is disposed on the ground infested with 
the insects, then the circuit is established between , a pole 
and the dynamo, formed by a stem of iron fixed into the 
ground and the net. After several trials, which have all been 
crowned with success, the experiments at Palacios were 
considered as decisive. Indeed, not only has it been pos¬ 
sible to destroy the. grasshoppers hut also their eggs, which 
are to be found buried more than 9 centimetres deep in .the 
ground. With the Bame apparatus provided with a metallic 
broom worked at the end of an insulatied handle, and Which 
is joined to the positive pole of the transformer, it is also 
possible to completely dean the trees attacked by the 
Diaspts pentagona and other insects. 

The Death op the Earth. 

A mathematician, M. Veronnet, has just calculated that 
the living attire of the earth has only two million more 
years to live. The animals and plants will die. AlMife 
will cease progressively on the surface of .our globe, and 
that will happen in less than twenty thousand centuries. 
And it is the cold that will bring about the death of our 
planet . This hypothesis has already been mentioned. But 
this is the first time that learned calculations have assigned 
such a short existence to terrestrial life. .The deductions 
of M. Veronriet are, however, most rigorous. Two com¬ 
munications ^concerning them have been made to the 
Academy of Sciences, but have passed unperceived. M. 
Veronnet supposes, according to the theory of Helmholtx,. 
that the sun contracts in tooling arid constantly loses energy 
in the.form of heat, in proportion to its surface and atihe 
fourth power of its temperature. , This is the law of Stefan. 
In speaking of the actual solar temperature, which is ad¬ 
mitted to be of about 6200°, and in making certain hypo¬ 
theses concerning the state of the condensatron Of the sup, 
M> Veronnet finds that the mean actual temperature Of 
the earth must be of about 16 0 and 34 0 at the equator. 
These figures that result from calculations correspond 
pretty well to the reality. By looking backwards to the 
past, the learned mathematician perceives that two millions 
of years ago the sun must have had rays equal to one 
and a-half of its present rays. The quantity of heat that 
waB dispersed on the earth was much greater than now. 
In the neighbourhood of the poles at a . latitude of 8o° the 
temperature of the surface of the earth 'must have been 





about 90°. So, then, according to M. Veronnet, life could 
mlf have appeared from this period and starting from the 
poles, M. Veronnet has calcul ated also that in two millions 
Of years .the ray of the, son will be reduced by one-tenth. 
The earth will then be completely'frozen, its average tem¬ 
peraturebeing only- at 6°, AH life'will then be impossible 
on the earth. Death will ensue, preceded probably by a 
return to a state of barbarity. The duration of .life on the 
earth would thus be of about 4 millions of years, and we 
would then he actually at about the middle of the curve 
^presenting terrestrial life. As for the planet. Mars, the 
same calculations Indicate that it has long since been 
frozen, and that there is no more life on its surface. The 
speculations of M. Veronnet were the subject of a very 
interesting discussion -at the last sitting of the Socibte 
Astronoinique. de France." M,Camille Flammarion 
accepts the' hypothesis of M. Veronnet only with very 
great reserve. For him-, geology takes the' terrestrial life 
back more than twenty thousandcenturies. Then, again, 
the planet Mars does riot seem to him to be a frozen world, 

, Another factor must alko intervene in these calculations, 
according to M. Belot. This is the radio-active properties 
of bodies.. The physicists have shown that the quantity 
of heat thrown off by radio-active bodies is so intense that 
the globe wbuld be heated instead of being cooled if the. 
terrestrial mantle contained, as far as a depth of 70 kilo¬ 
metres, the same proportion of radio-active elements as 
the rocks of the surface. But M. Pinsieux, Member of 
the Institute and Astronomer of the Paris Observatory, 
owns that physicists cannot know how radium acts at the 
formidable pressures that correspond to a depth of 70 kilo¬ 
metres. The r 6 U of radium in nature is not yet demon 
strated* Radiating matter has not yet intervened in 
laboratory experiments. . , , „, ■< ■ 

. A New Method of Analysis. 

A very ingenious method of analysis, enabling the esti¬ 
mation of substances susceptible of being precipitated in 
liquids, has just been imagined by M, Dienert, head of the 
water service of the City of Paris. He has combined the 
colorimetric process of Dnbosq with the projection lantern. 
By looking in the half of the field of a telescope or lunette 
mt a liquid containing matters in suspension, through a 
luminous cone, and in .the other half of the Held at a 
standard liquid, ft is easy to see if the two liquids have the 
same coloration. By means of a colorimetric scale com¬ 
posed of standard liquids containing determined quantities 
of matters jin suspension it is then very easy to compute, 
or at least to have ,a good idea of, the quantity of precipi¬ 
tate contained in a liquid. This same method can be 
utilised for determining the' abundance of microbesin a 
vaccine or in any liquid, microbes being solids in sus¬ 
pension.: M. Dienert applies this method to the estimation 
of matters contained in spring water, to the standardising 
of sulphuric acid, &c. 'The exactness obtained is as great 
as is the case with quantitative analyses. From so to 
£6 c& of water are sufficient to make an analysis. 

Phosphorescent Calcites. 

M. Lacroix, Professor at the Paris Natural History 
Museum, has presented before the Academy a very in¬ 
teresting paper by M. Pisani, who has remarked that 
certain crystals of carbonate of lime can, under the in¬ 
fluence of heat, acquire a remarkable phosphorescence 
which renders them luminous in the dark. Up till now it 
was thought that this phosphorescence was due to the 
presence of small traces of rare bodies. In the most 
part of calcites there are to be found, indeed, extremely^ 
small quantities of yttria; but M. Pisani has operated on 
absolutely pure crystals of carbonate of lime, and he has 
observed that when they are heated they become phos 
phorescent. This curious property of the crystals of 
carbonate of lime is,, then, not due to the presence of rare 
elements* . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Annual Meeting-, May 1,1914. 

The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., president, 
inthe Chair.. .. * 

The Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors for the 
year 19x3, testifying to the continued prosperity and effi¬ 
cient management of the Insttturion, was read and adopted. 
The Report of the Davy Faraday Research Laboratory 
Committee was read. ‘Thirty three hew Members were 
elected in 19x3. Sixty-three ; Lectures and Nineteen 
Evening Discourses were" delivered in 1913. .The books 
and pamphlets presented amounted to about,289 volumes, 
making with 7x0 volumes (including periodicals bound) 
purchased by the Managers, a total of 999 volumes -added 
to the Library in the year. . Thanks were voted to the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, tb the Committees 
pf Managers and Visitors, and to the Professors T for their 
valuable services to the Institution during the past year, 
The following gentlemen were unanimously elected as 
Officers for the ensuing year 

President —The Duke of Northumberland. 

Treasurer —Sir James Crichton-Browne. 

Secretary —Alexander Siemens. 

Managers—The Right Hon. Lord Btytb, Dr. Horace 
T. Brown, J. H. Balfour Browne, Charles Hawksley, 
Major Edmund H. Hills, Dr. Donald William Charles 
Hood, Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Robert Mond,. the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, Edward 
Pollock, Sir James Reid, Bart., the Right Hon.the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Alan A. Campbell Swinton, and Harold 
Switbinbank. ^ 

Visitors -^William R. Bousfield, Charles John P. Cave, 
Rev. Edward S, Dewick, Dr. William J. GoW, William A. 
T. Hallowes, John W. Jarvis, James Y, Johnson, H. R. 
Kempe, Dr. Adolph Liebmann, Carl E. Melchers, Dr. H. 
Forster Morley, Dr, F. W. Passmore, Charles E. S, 
Phillips* and Arthur J. Walter. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry* By A. F. Holle- 
man, Ph.D., F.R.A.Amst. ; Edited by A. Jamieson 
Walker, Ph.D, (Heidelberg), B.A, and Owen E. 
Mott, Ph.D. (Heidelberg). Fourth English Edition. . 
A Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for Beginners . 
By A. F. Holleman, Ph.D., F.R.A.Amst. Edited by 
A. Jamieson Walker, Pb.D. (Heidelberg), B.A. 
Second Edition. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. London: 

Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 19x4, 

When the first English edition of this work was issued ten 
years ago it was at once recognised by all who are in¬ 
terested in the teaching of Organic chemistry to college 
students as a novel and valuable work, and it took a 
position tn the front rank of text-books from which it has 
never been displaced. It is no exaggeration to say that 
its merits have been recognised all over the civilised world, 
for the original Dutch has been translated into seven 
languages, in many of which it has passed through several 
f editions; thus there is clearly no need to enlarge upon its 
special features. In the latest edition much new matter 
has been added, and more attention has been paid to file 
application of physico-chemical methods in organic 
chemistry. The section on tautomerism has been re¬ 
written. The laboratory manual, which Is issued in a 
separate volume, is an appendix to the text-bboki and 
describes the experimental work which can suitably be 
performed either by students who are using the text-book 
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weights* 19*9 and 22*1 respectively. The author suggests 
that the first gas is a mixture of neon and helium, ana the 
second contains a large pro portion of -nitrdgen. 

J Betermiaationof Traces of Arsenic of the Order of 
a Thousandth of a Milligramme.—L. Moreau and E.- 
Vinet. — The method depends upon the reaction 
X2AgN0 3 42ASH3 4 H 2 0 * xaHN 0 3 +-AsaOj +• isAg. The 
metal is deposited in the form of a ring* The apparatus' 
consists^of—(i,) a hydrogeir generating flask; (ii.) a 
17 -tube containing silver nitrate to wash the gas; (hi.) a 
U-tube containing the liquid to he investigated; (iv,) a 
satall tube' bent twice at right angles and containing an 
acetified solution of N/10 silver"nitrate, at the bottom of 
which the ring is formed. The arsenic is determined by 
comparing the ring with that obtained with known quanti¬ 
ties of arsenic,in exactly the same experimental conditions. 

. Absorption of Carbon Dioxide from the Air by; 
Chromium .Hydrate.—Mil. Z. loritcbitcb.—Chemically 
pure chromiam hydrate was exposed to the air for five or 
six days at 25 0 and the. product was then analysed. It 
W^S?found tbat its compositiOn agreed with the formula 

f8H a O. Thiis monocarbonatebasacon- 

stant composition even at roo°. When dried to constant' 
weight at this temperature it retains almost ail■* its Carbon 
dioxide.' . 1 ;'> 

Constitution of Potassium Carbonyl,—A. Joannis. 
—Potassium carbonyl deflagrates in- presence; of air or 
watery or when heated. The action of water upon it can, 
however, be studied by attacking it with water vapour at 
a tension of some millimetres, or by suspending it in liquid 
ammonia, arid then adding water drop by drop, diluted 
with Squid ammonia. If the reaction is allowed to proceed 
slowly no explosions occur. A reddish yellow liquid is thus 
obtained, and from it gtycoltic acid can be separated. The 
reaction is KCO.COK-h 2 H 2 0 »CH 3 OH.COOK 4 -KOH. . 

Hydrates of Primary Amines.—Felix Bidet.—Normal 
amylaraine,isoamylamine, and iaobutylamine combine in 
the cold with the water vapour of the atmosphere, giving 
crystalline hydrates,. In the case of isoaraylamine the 
formula, of the hydrate is, C$H n NH 2 ,2H 2 0. Alt the 
hydrates melt below ioo°, and are remarkable for tfceit 
high vapour tension, even below their melting-points. 

Bulletin de la Socteie Chimiqui £Le France . , 

■ Vol. xv.-xvi.. No. 5, 1914. 

’ Rdle of Fluorine In the Animal Tissues.—Armand j 
Gautier.—In the muscles; glands, nervous tissues, blood, i 
and, irt the assimilating or nutritive secretions of the 
animal, fluorine is combined with phosphorus and the 
nitrogenous organic matter. One part of fluorine fixes 
350 to 750 parts of phosphorus to the organic matter. In 
the bones, cartilage, tendons, elastic tissue fluorine is 
associated with 130 to xSo times its weight of, phosphorus. 
Finally, in the hails, hair, feathers, epidermis, Ac., the 
fluorine and phosphorus are present in the ratios in which 
they are found in minerals, especially in apatites. 


No. 6, 19x4 . 

Determination of the Constitution of Iodohydrines 
by the Action of Tertiary Amines.-^MM. Tiffeneau 
and Fourneau;—When -the two iodohydrines of phenyl 
glycol, C6H 5 CHOHCH 2 I and CsHjCHICHaOH, are 
treated with tertiary amines two different reactions take 
place. In the one case, addition pure and simple occurs 
with formation for each iodohydtine of an todohydrate of 
Choline,— 


CsH-CHOHCHaNRR'R" C6H 5 CHNRR'R”I 

I and | 

I CH a OH 


In the other case, elimination of HI takes place, but the 
hydrogen does not come from the hydroxyl group, gad the 


result is a vinylic alcohol which isomerises to the corre¬ 
sponding aldehyde or ketone,—' 

CsHjCHOHCHal C 6 H 5 C 0 HCH 2 -> C 6 H 5 COCH 5 ,, 
C6H 5 CHICH 2 0H->C6H5CH*CH0H-> ; 

; . CsHsCHaCHO, 

Thus the action of tertiary amines gives a double indica¬ 
tion of the structure of iodohydrines*; in the first place, 
.aldehydes or ketones are formed in Which the oxygen is 
present in the place occupied by it In the iodohydrine, and J 
secondly, a salt of choline is formed in which the. nitrogen 
is situated ro the place of the iodine* With the primary 
iodohydrine of styrolene the elimination of hydracid is the 
preponderating reaction, while with the secondary iodo¬ 
hydrine the addition reaction is the most important- \ 

. Trahsformation of LimOhene into Carvomenthehe 
and Mentbaiie,—Gr Vavon.^If limdnehc is shaken in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen in presence ot pla,tinum*hl&ck f 
the gas is rapidly absorbed, and pll the ltmonepe;ie trans¬ 
formed into, mentbane, GjoHao* /(The reaction takaes place { 
at the ordinary temperature and Under atmospheric pres¬ 
sure). But without modifying the experimental conditions 
it is possible to hydrogenate the^exterior double bond, and 
to prepare carvomenthene; it is only necessary to stop the 
reaction when 22*4 litres of hydrogen- have been absorbed 
.per molecule of timonene* . 

Action'of Diazo Derivatives on Vegetable Oils,— 
P, Sisley and M. Frehse.—The salts of diazobenzene and 
of diazonaphthalene do not give colorations with veget¬ 
able oils, but the chloride, of diazoparanitrobenzene gives 
very marked and stable colorations in many cases, If 
the reaction is negative (as with olive oil} the ml turns 
yellowish orange, owing to the formation of a little phenyl- 
nitrosamine and decomposition products of the diazoic salt*. 
The colours obtainedby different oils do hot' differ much 
in shade, being generally red or reddish brown, But since 
olive oil gives rio reaction the purity of a specimen may be 
determined by means of the test. 
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Monday, nth.-*Royal. Society of Arts, 8. (Cantor Lecture). “Some 
Recent Developments in the Ceramic Industry,” by 
W. Burton, M.A. 

- Royal Institution, 3* “The Last Chapter of Greek 

Philosophy—Plotinus as Philosopher, Religions 
Teacher, and Mystic,” by . The Very, Rev. w. R. 
Inge, D.D. 

Tuesday, X2tb.—Royal Institution, 3* The Present State of 
. Evolutionary Theory,” by Prof. W, -Bateson, 
F.R.S. > 

- Royal Society of Arts, 4.30. (Cobb Lecture). “The 

Singing of Songs, Old and New,” by H. Phrnket 
Greene. . 

Wednesday, 13th.—Royal Society of Arts, 8. “Glass Painting in 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Times,” by John A. 
Knowles. 

Thursday, 14th,—Royal Institution. 3. “Identity gf Laws, in 
General and Biological Chemistry,” "by Prof. 

- Svante Arrhenius, D.Sc., Ac. 

-— * Royal Society. f “ Various Inclinations of the 

Electrical Axis) of the Human Heart—Part l,a, 
The Normal Heart, Effects of Respiration,” 
by A. D. Waller. “Fossil Plants showing Struc¬ 
ture from the Base of the Waverley Shale of 
Kentucky” by D. H. Scott and E. C. Jeffrey. 
“ Controlling Influence of Carbon Dioxide in the 
Maturation, Dormancy, and Germination of 
Seeds,” by F. Kidd. “Cultivation of Human 
T amour Tissues m vitro .” by D. and G J. Thom¬ 
son. “ Nutritive Conditions Determining' the 
Growth of certain Freshwater and Soil Protista,” 
by H. G, Thornton and G. Smith. 

—— Society of Dyers and Colouriats, 8; “Chemistry 

of Starch and its Transformations,” by W. A.. 
-- Davis. “Analysis of Malt Extracts,*! by W. P. 
Dreaper. “Temperature and Concentrationaa 
Affecting Hydration and Soda Absorption during 

- the Process of Formation of Cellulose Monofils, 
by Clayton Beadle and H. P. Stevens. 

Friday, 13th.—Royal Institution, 9. “ Plant Animals, a Study in 
Symbiosis,” by Prof. F. Keeble, F.R.S. - , 

Saturday, ifith.—Royal Institution, 3 . Bird Migration,” by Pfot 
p * (3. J. Pa tten , M. A, _ u ^ ^ 
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CHABANEAU1 AN EARLY* WORKER ON 
PLATINUM.* 

By Prof. JAS, LJBWIS HQWE. 

Not long since M. Louis Quennessenof Paris (head of the 
old house of Dos Moutis and Co., platinum refiners) 
directed my attention to an early worker on platinum, 
Pierre-Francois Chabaneau, whose name has so far es¬ 
caped the historians of chemistry that I think it is net even 
mentioned in any English or German work, and has only 
appeared in the last edition of Moissan’g u Traite de 
Chimie Minerale.’* More recently, through the courtesy 
of M. Quennesseu, I have received a copy of an all but 
unknown memoir, “ Notice sur Chabaneau, Chimiste 
Perigomdin/^ par M. J ules 0 elanoue, printed at Perigueux 
, in 1862, portidns of which appear to be of sufficient inte¬ 
rns tto put , ; on record. This biographical sketch was 
' written in 1857, though not published tip five years later, 
and; hits .for its purpose: M to call to the. attention of our 
citizens the nsefui work, too, little known, of a modest 
man, who unquestionably deserves; the .first place among 
the distinguished men whom f Pdrigord has given to the 
world.* , 1 . 

It may be noted that Fdrigueux is the capital of the old, 

, province of Pdrigord (now in part Dordogne) in south-west 
France, and has an interesting history going back to the, 
time when it was the old Gallic town of Vesunna, the 
capital of the Petrocorii. Numerous remains of VeBunna 
! are still in existence, especially baths, temples, an aque¬ 
duct* and fragments of the amphitheatre, mostly/dating 
from its Roman occupation. The most notable building 
of Pdrigueux is the cathedral of St. Front, belonging to 
the Byzantine period, which bears quite a close resem¬ 
blance to MarkVat Venice. The town has undergone 
many vicissitudes, having been taken by the barbarians in 
the fourth century, the Saracens in the eighth, the Normans 
in the ninth, the English In the fourteenth, and later: re¬ 
stored to the Fcench. It was a stronghold of the Calvinists 
dki the huguenot wars, and at this time was nearly laid in 
ruins. In the midst of an agricultural region, it is-perhapS 
best known for its truffles and chestnut fed hogs, the latter 
being Used in hunting for the former. 

The early history of Chabaneau is a not unfamiliar one 
of precocity and hardship. • 

Pierre?Francois .Chabaneau-was born at Nontron (in 
north-western Dordogne) April 21,1754. His family were 
respectable artisans, and be would undoubtedly have fol¬ 
lowed the obscure career of his parents had not his . intelU- 
' geode and pronounced love of-study attracted the attention 
of his uncle, a monk of the order of St. Antony, it Aveyroa 
fiii south'Central prance, a hundred or so miles from 
Nontron). , Young. Chabaneau spent several years with 
this uncle, pursuing his* studies along ecclesiastical lines, 
destined for the church. He was then sent to Paris for j 
further theological study with thuQratotians, for his uncle 
was evidently by no means an ascetic. Here, for the sake 
of hie kinsman, he entered upon his studies with great 
ardour and made such such rapid progress that he as¬ 
tonished his teachers; bis theses were the admiration of 
■all. 1 Nevertheless, in spite of his brilliant successes, other 
. influences were working on him, as is so often the case 
.with such natures. He was not bom for metaphysical 
studies; his inquiring disposition could hot accommodate 
> itself to the abstractions of scholastic philosophy. The un¬ 
supported scaffolding of theological hypotheses, the inter - 
• minable verbiage, the halting arguments of the doctors, all 


failed to satisfy the spirit of the young Chabaneau and to 
accord with his ideas. He demanded mathematical argu¬ 
ments, the definiteness of figures, exact science, and not 
the science of paradoxes; his reason rebelled at the false , 
ideas they sought to each him. In Ms dissertations he re¬ 
futed his teachers by arguments which they could, not con¬ 
trovert, and. did it so thoroughly that the furious professors 
finally expelled their audacious scholar, as a punishment 
for his independence and for his success. 

Behold now our young man in the streets of Paris, in 
the midst of the immense Babylon, without relatives, 
without friends, having neither experience of the world nor 
yet money 1 The six livres, which represented his whole 
fortune, had been expended in the purchase of a perruqae, 
imperiously demanded by the customs of the times* He 
dared not return to his angry uncle, nor indeed had he tbe 
means for the journey.—A kind Providence directed him 
to the abb£ La Rose, to whom be related- his story and re-, 
yealed the extreme embarrassment in which he found him- - 
self* The worthy abbd was greatly interested and offered 
to place him as professor of mathematics in the Jesuit 
college at Passy (just out of Paris), of 'which he was the 
director. The young theologian, whose studies had been 
confined to Greek, Latin, and philosophy, was absolutely 
unacquainted even with arithmetic; He was greatly dis¬ 
appointed when he learned what his employment would be, 
but necessity compelled him to seize even this plank of 
safety; it was this or nothing. He unhesitatingly accepted 
the position, without venturing, to .acknowledge his com¬ 
plete ignorance of tbe subject be was to teach; bethought 
that perhaps by work and perseverance he might be able 
to fulfil his duties. He gave proof on this occasion of 
energy rare in one of his age, for he was only 
seventeen. ' ' 

It is related of Jacques Amyot, the celebrated translator 
of Plutarch, that while he was a college servant he was 
possessed of such a desire for knowledge, that he studied 
at night by the light of the Young Chabaneau, whom 

chance and want compelled to teach others what he did 
not know himself, and who had great ambition to worthily 
carry out his task, passed the nights in preparation of the 
lessons for the following day. He hid his lamp, and then, 
when all the college world slept, lit it and worked till day. 
And so it was that, with indefatigable labour, aided by a 
powerful physical constitution, 1m made himself master of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Nor did be stop with 
these studies; the passion for knowledge dominated him. 
He studied experimental physics, natural history, and 
chemistry, that prodigious science which had just begun to 
give promise of the astounding wonders which have been 
realised in our day* 

Just at this time was beginning the most active period 
in the work of Lavoisier, and it was the year before that 
he had presented to the Academic des Sciences his refuta¬ 
tion of the supposed transformation of water into earth, in 
which the balance was used as an instrument of chemical 
research, and which soon led to the conception of the per¬ 
manence of matter, and later , to the overthrow of the 
phlogiston theory. This work of Lavoisier could npt fail 
to make a great impression upon such a mind, as that of 
Chabaneau., /Y t 

His pupils made rapid progress; they wondered at the 
knowledge Of the young professor, and the director, abbd 
La Rose, did hot cease from expressing his satisfac¬ 
tion. . .. 

Chabaneau was now about twenty years old, an age 
when is often born the love of independence. He knew 
that tbe knowledge which he now possessed would suffice 
to supply all bis material needs*. He therefore resigned 
from his position in the college of Passy, after having-ex¬ 
pressed his most sincere thanks to his benefactor, and, 
taking lodgings in the'Rue des Mafhutins, within the city, 
opened after the fashion of that day a course of public 
lectures, which met with great success., - 
Among the most assiduous of his auditors were the 
i young sons of the Comte de Pena-Florida, whose fathe 
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had sent them to France to complete their education, and 
also to procure several professors for a great college for 
the nobility which he proposed founding at Bergara. 

Bergara ,was a , small city in the Basque province of 
Guipuzcoa in northern Spain, and near the Bay of Biscay. 
It afterwards came into some prominence as the place 
where the treaty was signed in 2S39 between Spain and 
the Carlists of the Basque provinces. Of the subsequent 
history of the college I have been able to learn 
nbfhing. 

The young nobles gained the affection of their professor 
and made, him the most brilliant offers if he would accept 
the direction of the college, founded by their father* 
For. a long time Chabaneau resisted, but, finally yielding 
to the earnest solicitation of . the young marquesses and 
other friends, he decided to exchange France for Spain* 
He immediately began the study of the Spanish language* 
and with sttch ardour that in a few months he felt that he 
had fully mastered it. ✓ / * ' 

He remained three years at Bergara, devoted himself 
without relaxation to scientific study, and acquired such, a 
reputation that the king, Charles HI., wishing to locate 
him in Madrid, created for him a public Chair of 
Mineralogy, Physics, and Chemistry, lodged him in one of 
his palaces, and granted him an annual stipend of 3200 
piastres (2400 dols.), a very considerable sutn for that 
time.;/ r ' . 

The inauguration of his coarse took place in the pre¬ 
sence of the king and all the court! This opening lecture 
had for its subject the utility and the future of science, 
and was so remarkable that a Spanish poet composed for 
the occasion an ode, dedicated to the learned professor. 
Impelled by the love of science, and wishing to justify the 
high favour in which he was held by the king, Chabaneau 
continued with great earnestness his scientific work. As 
he deshed to enter into relations with all the learned men 
of Europe and to profit by their work, he recognised the 
necessity of studying English, Italian, German, &c. So 
energetic was he in his language study that at the age of 
twenty-five he was master of no less than eight languages, 
living or dead. 

Charles III, provided Chabaneau with a valuable library 
and a laboratory, considered at that day 41 magnificent/ 5 
All the spare moments remaining from his public instruc¬ 
tion were devoted to the study of physics, and especially 
of chemistry. At this period Spanish America was sending 
to the mint at Madrid not only ingots of gold and silver, 
but also from time to time a mineral in the form of little 
white metallic grains, infusible and very heavy. The 
miners found it associated with gold and with diamonds (?) 
and called it plating from its similarity to silver (plcUa in 
Spanish); - ;" 

The government had no use for the platina, and, fearing 
it might be used to debase the coinage, ordered (ineffectu¬ 
ally) that it should be buried when extracted from the ore.. 
Meanwhile, in 1741, an .Englishman named Wood gave 
the knowledge of platjna to Europe; in 1750 Watson 
announced that it contained a metal hitherto unknown; 
in 1752 Sbeffer, director of the Stockholm mint, and in 
2754 Lewis, in London, dispelled all doubt regarding the 
fact that a new metal actually existed, Baron von Sickingen 
' proposed a method for its extraction from the ore. 

The new metal, platinum, thus obtained was in the form 
of a powder or sponge, which resisted fusion, even in the 
most powerful furnace, and was thus wholly useless in the 
arts, Chabaneau undertook the difficult task of obtaining 
platinum in metallic ingots, in spite of its infusibility. He 
recognised that this very infusibility would give great value 
to objects made of this new metal. 

Several other chemists of the time had busied themselves 
with this same problem. The only hope of success ap¬ 
peared to be in alloying platinum with other metals, but 
this seemed' to present insurmountable difficulties, owing 
in part to the impurity of the platinum ore, and also to 
the large amount of other metals necessary for its Solution. 
It was early observed (von Sickingen says by Scheffer, who 
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wrote in 1752) that a small amount of metallic arsenic 
caused platinum to fuse easily, but the ingot thus obtained 
was exceedingly brittle. Acbard (1779) found that. by 
heating this alloy for a long time at a high temperature . 
the arsenic was gradually volatilised, leaving a mass of 
platinum in a malleable condition. . While his communica¬ 
tion to the Berlin Academy is entitled Leichte Methode, 
Gefasse aus Platina zu bereiten,” it was nearly ten years 
before practical application seems to have been made of 
tbe method, and though a letter appears m Krells Annalen 
in 2790 stating that platinum vessels can be bought cheaply 
of JeUnty in Paris, they were actually very rare and pds-- 
slbly never practically used until after the close, of the 
century* Achard’s method seems, however, to have been 
used industrially by Jeanty as late as 1820, though the 
method of Chabaneau, rediscovered by Knight and pos¬ 
sibly independently by Cock also, .Came into* general use 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century. The vessels 
made by Achard’s metbqd could never have been Satis- , 
factory, especially owing to the difficulty , of completely 
removing the arsenic from the platinum. ’ • ' , 

Among the nobility who had interested themselves in 
i the founding of the college at Bergara was the Marquess 
; of Aranda. This man (minister of state and general, ut; 
1787 ambassador to Paris) was distinguished among all 
the nobles for his devotion to science. He held Chabaneau 
in high esteem, and encouraged him strongly in his pro¬ 
jected work upon platinum. He had the government turn 
over its whole supply of platinum ore to Chabaneau, and 
furnished him everything in his power for the laborious 
undertaking. Laborrous, indeed, for even to day Dumas 
says “of-all analyses, that of platinum ore is, without con¬ 
tradiction, the most difficult.” 

In spite of the regal luxury of his laboratory, Chabaneau 
found at that time in Madrid fewer resources than would 
to-day be offered by the most unpretentious laboratory in 
France. Chabaneau was obliged to prepare his own re¬ 
agents and make his apparatus^ Chemistry was still an 
empiric science, and Lavoisier bad only just begun to 
bring order out of chaos. Further, at this time 
no one could have suspected that in addition to gold, 
mercury, lead, copper, iron, &c., tfie platinum ore con¬ 
tained five more metals, osmium, iridium, palladium, 
rhodium, and ruthenium, not discovered till 1803 and 1844. 
Chabaneau found himself contending with six metals where 
he supposed there Was only one, platinum. Inevitable 
mistakes and innumerable disappointments naturally re¬ 
sulted . He had proved that platinum was malleable, yet 
occasionally he found it despairingly brittle (this was an 
alloy with iridium); he knew that it was .infusible, incom¬ 
bustible, and unoxidisabIe,yet he was stupefied tojSde it at 
times burn and volatilise (this was the * alloy: with 
osmium). - 

The Marquess of Aranda, appreciating the great interest 
attaching to the industrial use of a metal of which Spain 
possessed all the mines, came often to Chabaneau’s labora¬ 
tory, and often found him discouraged and busying him¬ 
self on other investigations. .At such times Aranda, a 
most genial and lovable character, would console him, 
encourage him, and m the end bring him back to that 
which Aranda considered bis great task, the investigation 
of “white gold,” as it was then called. Chabaneau would 
take up with new zeal his tantalising work, and so passed 
days and nights, months, and years. At last he succeeded 
in surmounting all difficulties, his wearisome task was re¬ 
warded by the discovery of a process by which the 
metal could be purified. The effectiveness of the method' 
was verified by several repetitions. The enchanted 
Marquess had him carry it out on a large scale, and came 
to the laboratory each day with increasing interest. Judge 
of his astonishment and horror when one day he found 
Chabaneau in a frenzy engaged in throwing out the door 
and windows his dishes, flasks, and ores, as well as all the 
solutions of platinum which be had prepared with so much 
trouble and difficulty. 

The Castillian imperturbability of the Marquess only re- 
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doubled the French fury of the young chemist. “Away 
with it all. FI! smash the whole business,” he cried in a 
mixture of French and the patois of Perigord. “ You shall 
never again get tne to touch the damned metal.” And In 
fact he broke up .ali the apparatus of the laboratory. 

Really this infantile fury was to some extent justifiable. 
No one knew then, and indeed few know now* that lime 
does, not precipitate platinum in artificial light, but that in 
daylight the metal is completely precipitated by this re 
agent. Chabaneau, working with lime at night, had been 
enabled to precipitate all the other metals which were 
present in its solution, while his platinum was left unpre-; 
cipitated and purified. Repeating the operation by day, 
platinum and all were thrown down, and be was completely 
at sea, without being able to suspect the reason* 

Three months later, at the-home of the Marquess of 
Aranda there appeared upon a table an ingot some 10 
centimetres cube, with a beautiful metallic lustre; it was 
malleable platinum. The enthusiastic Marquesa started to 
pick it up, but failed to move it. “You are joking,*’ said 
be to Chabaneau, “you have fastened it down.’* “$o, 
indeed,” said the professor, and he raised the. little ingot 
easily, though itweighed some 23 kilogrms. The Marquess 

appear as tbe^heaviest of all (then known) metals. . 

V Chabknesu’s discovery consisted in compressing the 
platinum sponge while hot at themonient ofits formation, 
and then hammering it severer tixhes while at a>hite heat, 
Since platinum is infusible at the highest temperature, of a 
furnace, it is easily recognised how difficult it had been to 
convert the pulverulent metal into an ingot. This mf usa¬ 
bility is, however,’ only relative, since Deville has. since 
succeeded in fusing the metal with the oxygen-hydrogen 
blowpipe; but this property, added to a resistance to the 
action of acids equal to that of gold, evidently entities 
platinum to rank with the precious (noble) metals. 

; It is to be noted that there were two necessary con¬ 
ditions for the preparation of malleable platinum, either of 
Vhtch Was useless 1 without the other. First, the metal 
nmst be obtained from the ore in a pure condition, for 
unless separated not only from the base metals,, but also 
from the largest part of the other platinum metals, the 
sponge can not be welded into ,a malleable mass ; second, 
"while at a high temperature the sponge of pure platinum 
is easily compressed into a malleable ingot, at low tem¬ 
peratures, it has no coherence. Virtually this process, 

; generally attributed to Knight, was in use almost exclu¬ 
sively until the last third of the nineteenth century. 

The king^ who spent some of hiB leisure moments 
dabbling in science, often came to Chabaneau’s laboratory 
and assisted in his experiments. He was very proud to 
have such a discovery made in his capital, and caused a 
' commemorative medal to be struck in platinum. He also 
gave Chabaneau a life pension of 2800 piastres (3000 dols.), 
in addition lo his annual atipend of 12,000 livres, but the 
pension was granted only bn the express condition or 
residence-in, Spain, and was to be'/forfeited should 
Chabaneau leave the kingdom. The letters*patent bear 
the date of. 1783, and" thus establish the priority pf 
ChabaneaU’s discovery officially and in an incontestable 

: manner* * r r , v - 

Chabaneau was for Some time engaged in preparing 
large quantities of, malleable platinum. v Then his patron, 
Marquess d’Aranda, having been appointed ambassador to 
France (1787), be was prevailed on to accompany him to 
Paris, in order to convert under his auspices some of the 
new metal’into ornaments for the crown. Jeanetty, gold¬ 
smith to the court of France, and a vdry able man, had 
teen commissioned for this work, and he sought vainly to 
discover the process used by Chabaneau. He did, how¬ 
ever, discover another method jaUaying with arsenic), and 
employed it with such success that he founded in Paris a 
manufac tory for platinum ware, which prospered down to 
1820. At present the method of compression while hot, 
Without alloying, is used, and that of Jeanetty has been 
abandoned. ~ * 


It was only two years after this memoir was switten that 
Deville and Debray perfected the method first proposed by * 
Hare in 1838 of fusing platinum in tbe.flame of the oxygen- 
hydrogen blowpipe. The memoir is somewhat misleading 
regarding the process of Jeanty (or Jeanetty), for.white it 
is true that he did for many years manufacture platinum 
crucibles and other vessels by his method, it was early in 
the century entirely supplanted by the compression method, „ 
and it is doubtful ti much practical application was evei 
made of it. - , 

It is then to Chabaneau that belongs all the honour of 
having first discovered and employed on a large scale the 
only method which is in use to-day for preparing a metal 
so valuable for chemistry and the arts, and yet ho con- 
temporaiy writer has recorded the claim of our modest 
compatriot to the glory of this discovery. I apply to him 
the term modest, for in spite of all our entreaties he, could 
never be persuaded to put forward his just claims. But 
to-day, as we have before our eyes the letters-patent of 
the Spanish government, bearing the date of 1783, and 
testifying *o the discovery made by Chabaneau, we come 
to lay claim for him to the honour of incontestable priority, 
and to preserve his. memory, ungratefully forgotten by his 
contemporaries. t 

About 1790 Chabaneau published a large work on the > 
natural sciences in the Spanish language, which was to 
have been followed by several others, but which was com¬ 
plete, as far as regards his speciality. This work, which 
demanded so much research, night work/ and fatigue of 
every kind, gravely affected his health, and the court 
physicians prescribed a return to his native air and a period 
of complete repose. This rest and our climate affected 
him so favourably that in a few months his health was 
wholly regained, and he determined to renounce his pension 
of 15,000 francs in order to dwell in his fatherland, and to 
end m this quiet retreat, in the bosom of his family, a life, 
hitherto passed among strangers in the midst pf the most 
assiduous labours; 

Retiring to the.country, near Nontroh, he sought to live 
obscurely, but the jury of the central schools of France 
besought him to accept the chair of physics and expert- „ 
mental chemistry in the Ecole Centrale of Perigueux, 
The subjects were so seldom taught at this period that 
Chabaneau felt it the duty of a good citizen to accept the 
modest position. His coarse of lectures, which lasted two 
years, was printed at the expense of the administration, 

. and published in year VII. by Canler at Pdrigueux. 

On the suppression of the central schools he was offered 
a chair of chemistry at Paris, and his permission was sought 
to translate and publish his great work; but, well deter¬ 
mined this time to live in bis quiet retreat, be refused all 
these propositions, desiring only to live in solitude and to - 
enjoy the repose so needed and so welcome after all his 
labours. 

- He died in January, 1842, at the age of 88, and left no 
descendant bearing his name; He lived tranquilly, isolated 
from the world, on his country place of Clara, hear Nontron, 
dividing his time, like a sage of antiquity, between rural 
pursuits and philosopical study. ; 

We. knew him only in, his declining years, but he was 
then a fine, lookingold man, with pleasing and regular 
features, bearing much resemblance, to those of bur good 
and lamented Bdranger. His conversation was charming 
and alwayB instructive. Friend and contemporary of 
Volney, of Cabanis, of Lavoisier, he Was nourished upon 
their ideas and imbued with tbeir spirit; and thesy were 
pleasingly reflected in his conversation. si 

Thus ends the story which has happily rescued us from 
t oblivion the life and work Of one of, the gifted early workers 
in chemistry. That his name had been forgotten is 
doubtless chiefly due to bis own modesty, but in part also 
to the fact that his labours were largely carried on in 
Spain, and bis only important published work was in that 
language. Whatever may be the reason, the atmosphere 
of Spain has never been conducive to the development of 
science .—Popular .Science Monthly , January, 1914. 
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Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion. : 


A SIMPLE SUBSTITUTE FOR A LEAD CRUCIBLE 
OR CAPSULE. 

By F. L. SHARP. 


A piece of thin lead foil, such as is used for assay pur- 
‘ poses, is carefully pressed into the interior of an ordinary^ 
porcelain crucible in such a manner that It adapts itself to 
the shape of the crucible. It is then suitable for testing 
for silicates. The substance, mixed with calcium fluoride, 
is put into the crucible, a little concentrated sulphuric acid 
adaed» and the whole carefully heated. The issuing 
vapours are allowed to impinge on a drop of water sus¬ 
pended in the loop of a platinum or lead wire. If a sili¬ 
cate be present a deposit of silica is at once seen in the 
drop of water. A thin strip of the lead foil may be rolled 
Up. and used as a substitute for the platinum or lead wire. 


. ANOMALOUS ROTATORY DISPERSION.* 

By Prof. LEO TSCHUGAEFF, Royal University, St Petersbdr*. 
(Concluded from p, 221). 


3. We may now turn to the third and last type of 
anomalousrotatory dispersion. 

It was recently shown by the author (L. Tschugaeff, 
Berl. Ber* t 1911, xliv., 2023; L. Tschugaeff and G.' 
Glinin, Bert. Ber. f 1912/xlv-, 2759) that anomalous dis¬ 
persion may be produced by the superposition of the partial 
rotations produced by two asymmetric complexes within the 
molecule} of an active body , the necessary condition being 
„ that these partial rotations should be of opposite sign ana 
should possess different dispersion ratios* 

- As an example of bodies which belong to this type, 
menthyl jft-camphorsulphonate may be cited, the two 
centres of activity being the menthyl and the camphor 
radicles 5—- 
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R. W, Wood (^ Physical Optics,” New York, 1911) . has 
' recently pointed out that there must exist a special case of 
anomalous dispersion which he denotes as u spurious,” 
winch is intimately related to the type just alluded to. 
Wood concluded from' theoretical considerations that 
anomalous dispersion must ensue if we have two electrons 
in an active molecule, one in the infra-red and the other in¬ 
die ultra-violet. If these electrons rotate in the same 
direction, the rotation may be expected to go through a 
aero value near the middle of the visible spectrum, whilst if 
they are of opposite sign, one being dextro-rotatory and 
the other isevo-rotatory, the rotation will have a minimum 
value. In Prof. Wood’s opinion the case Of tartaric acid 
. is of this type. 

It is well to hear in mind, also, that each anomalous 
dispersion curve must necessarily be influenced by the 
superposition of the consequent partial rotations if more 
than one asymmetric carbon atom (or generally more than 


* A Contribution to a General Discussion on u Optical 
Fewer,” held before the Faraday Society, M*tcha7,1914. 
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one centre of activity) iB present in the molecule of the 
active substance. 

For this reason'it is not surprising that there is no com¬ 
plete parallelism between the presence of ah absorption 
band and the appearance of anomalous dispersion fn the 
visible spectrum (L. Tschugaeff and O. Ogorodnikoff, Zeit. 
Phys* Cnern ., 1913, lxxxv., 481)* 

Thus, menthyldixanthogenide,— < . -, 

CioHig—OCS—S—rS—CSC^CjoHip, V ' 
and bornyldixanthogenide,-!- 

CioHiy-OCS-S-rS—CSO-rCioH^, , ^ 

exhibit anomalous rotatory dispersion within the limits of 
the visible spectrum, whilst the fencbyldixanthogenide 
(isomeric with (he bornyl derivative just mentioned and 
possessing a similar spectrum), does not possess this/ 
property. < , ,Li . - - . 

In order to clear up the nature of the dispersion,curves 
resulting from optical superposition it Id necessary to 
examine, first, if the superposition rule is generally Valid,; 
arid, secondly, in what degree "these, partial' rotations 
themselves are influenced by mere constitutional factors* 

The principle of optical superposition, first Suggested by - 
van’t Hoff (“ Lagerung der Atome in Raume,” 1908, IU. 
Auff., Braunschweig), was subsequently subjected to an , 
experimental test by Guye and Gautier, and by Walden, 
and recognised as valid (cf* van’t Hoff , u Lagerung der 
Atome in Raume, ,, 1908, III. Auff., Braunschweig). 
Recently, however, Rosanoff (Zeit* Pkys . Chem., 1906, 
lvi.,565) and Patterson and hispupils. (%Qurn* Ckem . Soc. t 
' 1906, lxxxix., 1039 ; .1907, xci,, 705) put iorward theoretical 
objections and experimental evidence against the validity, 
of this principle, their arguments being based on a com¬ 
parison of the optical rotation produced by the methyl 
esters of the isomeric diacetyltartaric acids. 

According to the theory of optical superposition the 
rotation of the ester correspondingwith mesotartaric acid 
8hould.be equal to half of the sum of the rotations pro¬ 
duced by the ester of d and l tartaric acids. Tlie maxi¬ 
mum departure from the theoretical value in the expert- ; 
menu of Patterson amounted to 18 per cent. But the 
rotation values of these esters are largely influenced by the „ 
nature of the solvent used, and van’t Hoff suggested there¬ 
fore that analogous experiments should be made in more 
comparable conditions. 

As r a matter of fact, experiments performed by Mr. 
Glebko (BerL Ber f > 1913, xtvi., 2752} at my sug¬ 
gestion with l menthyl and fenchyl urethanes of the ’ 
isomeric d ieth y I tartrates gavemuch better agreem en t with 
theoretical values, the difference varymg from x to 5 per : 
cent. Consequently/the superposition rule seems to be 
valid at least to a first approximation,. ; 

Experiments quite recently performed in my laboratory; 
have shown that. the dispersion curve of an active 
substance is influenced not only by the absorption bands,, 
but. by the distance , of the centres of activity from the 
ebromophores of the active molecule. Thus, a chromo- 
phore group situated in the neighbourhood of a centre of 
activity may. produce anomalous dispersion. within the 
limits of the visible spectrum, whilst if sufficiently remote 
from such a centre its influence on the -Miape of the dis? \ 
persion curve may be small or negligible. 

To take an instance, of the two metameric esters cor- . 
responding to l menthol— ^ 

CxoHiq—OCS-S-CH a^-COP—CH a C 6 H 5 I. 
C 5 H 5 —CHa-OCS-S—CHs- COOC w H 19 . .11, 
it is only the first (I.) which shows anomalous dispersion 
in the visible region, the dispersion of the ester II, being 
quite normal, (This work—not yet published- was per¬ 
formed at my suggestion by Mr. w, Lebedinski). 

Now, in the ester I. the cfaromopboiOus group CS—B is 
separated from the active radicle, Ck>H I 9 , only by a single 
oxygen atom, Whilst ip the second ester these two radicles . 
are separated by a chain of three atoms,— 

- —-0—C—G—• ' 1 .'■i 
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attached to the different radicles of the same molecule. 
The question as to whether such cases can be realised in 
practice can be settled only by experiment, bnt it is possible 
that some cases of anomalous rotatory dispersion quite 
recently notice.by R. H. Piclcard and J. Kenyon should be 
classed in this category ( Pros , Chem, Soc. t 1913, xxix., 
'396)." 

Time will not permit of further discussion of the influence 
of chemical constitution on the rotatory dispersion in 
active compounds, but I should like before concluding to 
touch briefly upon an allied question which claims a very 
considerable interest. 

It was pointed out by Cbr. Winther (Zeit, Phys * Chem,, 
1902; xH., 161; 1903, xlv., 33iJ, and by P. Walden (BerL \ 
Ber, t 1905, xxxviii., 345; Zeit. Phys* Chem 1906, lv M 1), 
that the dispersion curves of several anom.alously dispersing j 
bodies are largely influenced by the temperature at which 
theirrotations are taken and by the nature of the solvent 
used* 1 '. ' 1 

It seems to be the current opinion that this particular 
behaviour is due to a displacement of equilibrium between 
the two (or more) different kinds of molecules Which are 
assumed to constitute the active Bubstance. - < * , j 

A quite different hypothesis, however, was put forth 
recently by R. W. Wood, the distinguished American 
physicist* He assumes^ as previously mentioned, that the 
. anomalous dispersion of tartaric acid may be due to "the 
* existence of two active electrons in its molecule. ; r ■ ;j 
; /This hypothesis is in complete, accord with the view just 
put forward, that several electrons may be active in a 
molecule containing but one asymmetric carbon atom;in 
. which case the rotatory power a&well as the dispersion of 
the substance ip question will be equal to the sum Of the 
effects produced by several active electrons. 

On the other hand, it is very probable (1) that the con¬ 
figuration of the molecule, and consequently the degree of 
asymmetry of the corresponding asymmetric field, is a 
function of the temperature, and (2) that the intensity of 
this field is not equally influenced in its different parts 
by the same rise of temperature. . , 

It sheens to be quite possible therefore that the influence 
off ^different active electrons may become dominant at 
different temperatures, and that a substance which pos¬ 
sesses normal rotatory dispersion at a certain temperature t x 
may'become anomalous at another temperature It is, 
however, very d fficult in the present state of our knowledge 
to distinguish between such a case and the case of a mix¬ 
ture^ two active bodies which present anomalous dis¬ 
persion at certain temperatures only. 

Similar considerations may apply in relation to the 
influence of solvents on anomalous rotatory dispersion. It 
is therefore easy to understand that, from the above point 
of View, active bodies which are especially sensitive to the 
Inftuence of the temperature and of the solvents must have 
* marked tendency to present the phenomenon of anomalous 
rotatory diSDersion. 

Note.—Q uite recently JR, H. Pickard and J. Kenyon 
Stated that certain esterS containing but one asymmetric 
carbon atom exhibit anomalous rotatory dispersion at high 
temperatures as well as -in several solvents (Prcc. Chem , 
Soc., 1913, xxht., 296}. In the author’s opinion this effect 
may be due to the intramolecular superposition of the 
effects produced by several active electrons. 

Since nearly the whole of the experimental data 
concerning the influence of temperature and of the 
solvent on anomalous rotatory dispersion have been derived 
from derivatives of tartaric and malic acid (Zdt, Phys. 
Ckem.t 1913, IxxXv., 481, 553), it seemed advisable to 
undertake analogous experiments with active bodies repre¬ 
senting the different types of anomalous dispersion above 
mentioned. This work has been earned out in my labora¬ 
tory in conjunction with Messrs. Piqoulewsky, Pastanogoff, 
and Ogorodnikoff. (The details of the experiments of I 
R. H. Pickard and T. Kenyon above mentioned are hot 
yet available). I 


The results obtained have two important bearings:— 
Firstly, they show that sensibility to the influence of tem¬ 
perature and to the nature of the solvent is.hot,confined 
to colourless bodies exhibiting anomalous dispersion of the 
type of tartaric acid, but occurs , also in substances 
exhibiting Cotton’s phenomenon and. in those which 
possess-anomalous dispersion due to intramolecular optical 
superposition. - 

It may be noted also that this sensibility can be very 
different in; closely related substances. . To take k an 
instance, the dispersion of tbetbioahbydrideof the menthyl- 
xanthogenic acid, C ro Hi 9 0—CS—S—CS- O—CjoHxg is 
very considerably influenced by temper store, while the 
sensibility of the corresponding fenchyl derivative is quite 
insignificant? in spite of the fact that both dispersion 
curves are nearly iaenticalin shape. 

Secondly, it follows from our. experiments that in many 
cases the anomalous dispersion,curves are shifted by the, 
influence of temperature or by the nature of the solvent in 
. the same direction as in tbe case oftartaricacid and its esters. 
For instance; the behaviour of the tbioanhydride of mentbyl- 
xanthogemc acid, CjoH iq — - OCS—S — i CSO—-CioHjg 
towards , temperature and the influence of different 
solvents on the dispersion of mentbyldixanthogenide* 
CioH I 9 OCS-S-S-CSO—CjoHip, may he cited. In 
both cases the curves are at the same time raised and 
shifted Co the violet end of the spectrum, precisely as 
Winther and others have observed is the case in the 
tartaric series. This analogy is a very remarkable one, 
and whatever its final interpretation may be, there is no 
doubt that there must exist some intimate, relation as . to 
the origin of the anomaly in both cases* 



CHEMICAL REACTIONS AT VERY LOW 
PRESSURES.* , s 

L-^-Thb ..Clean-up of Oxvqen in a Tungsten Lamp. 
By IRVING LANGMUIR. 

Continued ftom p, 235., 

Xf Effect of Pressure.—In every case the value of a was 
found to be practically independent of the pressure. For 
example, in the experiment from which the curve in Fig. 2 
was obtained, the following values of e were obtained :— 


Time, t. 

Quantity of Oa, q; 

- a. ", 

0 •» _ ■ ■ 1 

14*09 £ 


I 

..£0-58 J- , r 


3 -- 

«*. , 7"5Q r 

0*0051 

.5 - 

5*4^1 / - 


7 4. 



9 •• -- 

2*50 k 

0*0045 

ii .. .. 

x-66| 


13 

i ; 05) 


17 •• •'? 

0*40 ^ 

0*0049 

20 .. •. 

.. 0251 


23 .. .. 

.. 0*18 



The curve given in Fig. % was calculated from Equation 
10 by taking « - 0-0049, A « 0-067, v o - 1075. The 
equation thus becomes 

£2554 log i£ . • 
t q 

where t is the time in minutes. It was from this equation 
also that the values of c in the above table were calculated. 
It is seen from Fig. 2 that the calculated curve agrees well 
with the points determined by experiment. 

This independence of rfrom the pressure has been, tested 
a nd found to hold for pressures as high as 50 and as low 
a $ 0*2 micron. 

* Paper read before the NewYork Section of the American Chemical 
Society. "From the Journal 0/ the American Chemical Society, xxxv., 
No. a. „ < 
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The fact that 1 is independent of the pressure means 
simply that the rate of clean-up is strictly proportional to 
tjhe 'pressure; in other words, the reaction acts like a 
monomolecular reaction* 

2. Effect of Length of Filament.^Sections A, B, and C 
were respectively 5,15, and 47 cm- long, yet as is shown 
clearly in Tables I., II., and III., the values of e obtained 
were practically the same from each. This simply means 
that the rale of clean-up is strictly proportional to the 
surface of die filament. 


Table I .—Values 0/ e from Exp. 26$.. 


Temp, of filament. 

Section A. 

Section B 

Section C. 

'1270°K 

O'OOIO 

0*0011 

0*0014 

>470. 

.0*0049 * 

0*0049 

0*0055 

. *479 

;— 

—>*' 

0*0059 

X570 

0*0092 

0*0091 

6*0099 

1770 

o*oai 

0*024 

0*027 . 

* 1770 

0*025 

0*027 

, 0*027 

1770 

0*026 

' 0*024 


,, *77° 

0*028 

— , 

— 


Table ll.~Effect o/ Heating Bulb. 

Values of t from Exp* 265; 

Section B. 1 * . J Section C." 

Temp, of Temperature of bulb. . . I Temperature of bulb, 

filament.. *****—. - --—*■ - - 

. «3*. ti s<»°- • - . 

>270® K- ,: d-doxi ' oWw : 0*0014 0*0013 , 

1470 0*0049 0*0042 y* o ; 0057 0*0053 

: 1576 - CrOOgi ■ 0*0078 ; . • 'w , < — 

1770 0*0250 0*61:83 ^ V- —, 


Table III.— Voider of 

1 from Exp. 265. 

Temp, of filament. 

Section A. 

Section B, 

Section C. 

900—1070° K 

0*00036 

0*00035 

000033 

rayo 

-— 

0*0010 

0*0015 

177° 

0*022 

0*026 

0 023 

2020 

0*043 

0*049 

0046 

2290 r 

0*095 

0068 

-0*080 

2340 

— 

- <— 

P'084 

2520 

0*122 

0-075 

0*090 

2770 

0**5 

0*095 

0*1x5 


3. Effect of Temperature of Filament .—In Tables, I., 
II., and IIL are given the values of * from Exp. 265, in 
which the apparatus was arranged as indicated in Fig. it. 
The separate runs were made in about the order given in 
the.table. The temperatures were obtained from photo¬ 
meter measurements on a lamp made from another piece 
Of the same wire. From the candle power per sq, cm, of 
surface the temperature was obtained, and from this a 
curve giving the relation between current and temperature 
was plotted by use of a formula previously given (Trans. 
Am. Electrochm^Sw M .ig>xv» xx.„ 233). Auer the lamp 
in Exp. 265 had been exhausted and the filaments aged by 
heating one-half hour at a very high temperature, the 
relation between. voltage and current, and hence tem¬ 
perature, was obtained. From these data a curve was: 
plotted giving 'V V*A for each of the filaments'as a func- 
tionof the temperature. (Here V -volts; A - amperes). 
This function remains constant even when the diameter of, 
the filament changes between wide limits, and it was by 
its use ihfct the temperature measurements were made 
after this filament had been attacked, to any serious 
extent, by the oxygen.* Towards the end of the experiment 
the resistances (at 25°) of the three sections of the filament, 
had increased up to; the following percentages of the 
originalresistance' 

Section A increased to 142 per cent. 

Section B increased to 191 per cent. 

Section C increased to 121 per cent. 

The areas A were therefore reduced as follows:— 

Sec. A reduced to 84 per cent of original surface. 

Sec. B reduced to 72 per cent of original surface. 

Sec. C reduced to 90 per cent of original surface. 
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In Table III. corrections were made in s to correspond. - 
to tbesechanges-in surface’. The filaments were reduced 
very uniformly in diameter,-as was apparent from the 
uniform intensity of the jight emitted from them. 

The irregularities in the values of e at higher tempera¬ 
tures and in the latter runs are probably due to errors In 
temperature measurements and to the difficulties in 
measuring the extremely high rates of clean-up which 
occurred at the highest temperatures. 


Table IV .—Rate of Clean-up of Oxygen at Various 
Temperatures . 


Temp. K. 

« observed. 

« cal. by (12J. 

« cal. by (36).. 

1070? K 

0*00033 

0*00016 

0*000171 

1270 

o*ooir 

0*00123 

0*00124. 

1470 

P'0053 

0*00525 

' 0*60528 

2570 

0*0094 

0*0095 

0*00953 

*770 r 

0*0255 

0^0256 

0*6256 

2020. 

Q‘049- 

O : o66 

0*0664 

22go' 

6*095 

0*148 

*0*156 

2520 ~ 

0*12 

0*26 

0*264 

2770 

9-15 

0*42 

0*426 

3000 


0*60 

0*64 

3500 

' — 

-1*16 

1*28 , 


At 2770® K the, rate of cleanup was so rapid with 
Section C that the quantity of oxygen decreased from 
14*90 cu. mm. to 2 64 cu.mro.iri three seconds. With 
Section A, at the same temperature, the gas changed 
from 7*55 to 2 88 cu. mm* in twelve seconds. ■ c 

The second column of Table IV. gives the most probable 
values of t taken from Tables l., XI.; and III. The data for, 
temperatures from 1220 to 1770 are obtained by taking the 
means of the values in Table I., these being considered the 
most reliable, as the filaments had not been altered much 
by oxidation during these runs. For temperatures above 
1770 the highest of the values in Table III. were chosen, 
for the possible errors would seem to make the observed 
values too low, _; _ 

The rate of increase of t with the temperature agreed 
well with Arrhenius’s formula— 

dlnt/dT-UT* . / . . (ti). 

The following equation, obtained from the above by 
integration and choice of' suitable constants, was fonnd to 
be in excellent agreement with the experimental results 
obtained between 1220 and 1770°,— 

log s ~ 1*76 - 5940/T . . ' . . (12). 
The values of c calculated for various temperatures from 
this equation are given in the third column of Table IV, 
The deviation of the observed from the calculated results 
at high temperatures is to be expected, as the above 
equation leads at 3500° to values of e above unity, and 
this we know, from the kinetic theory, must be impossible. 

' * iTo be continued). 


THE SCIENTIFIC W£EK, 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent). " 

The Hust op Cereals. 

Prof. Gaston Bonnier has presented two papers before, 
the Academy of Sciences on the question of the propaga-. 
tion of the rust of corn by the germs of the fungus mixed 
with the grain of the cereals. The first of these papers is 
by M. Ertksonn, Professor at the University of Stockholm ; 
the second is by M. Beauveric, of the University of Nancy., 
M. Erikeonn is a partisan of the propagation of the rust 
by the grain itself- containing kinds of cysts of rust. For 
M. Beauveric, who maintains, on the contrary, that the 
disease could be propagated by the germs to be found on 
the surface of the seeds, the question -is not solved. It i$ 
easy to understand that these researches are of the highest 
importance for agriculture, But whether it be in one way 
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Or the other that the disease is propagated, it is now an 
.acquired feet that-the passage of the fungus'of rust of corn 
by the “ epine viuette? or barberry thorn is, not indispen¬ 
sable to the propagation of the disease from one year to 
another. 

" Cultures of Aspergillus nicer. 

Ptoi Gabriel Bertrand has examined the influence of 
solutions'of salts of diver on the culture of -the black 
mildew or smut of Aspergillus niger . . This influence Is 
pernicious as far as the dose of one-tenth of a milUgrm. 
per litre. Below that, although the experiments have 
teen continued to an extraordinary weak dilation of a 
molecule-grm. of argentic salts in xo milliards of trillions 
of litres, it is impossible to detect the least acceleration of 
growth, contrary to what might have been expected ac¬ 
cording to the theory of toxic excitement, white ■ is thus 
contradicted. / ■'/ ' ^ J 

' ■ j" Cast Iron and/Steei* in France.' 

, v A very interesting statisticon the production of cast 
iron ana steel by French metallurgy in the year 1913 has 
just been published by the Comitd des Forges* 101913 
France has produced more cast iron and steel than in the 
preceding years* The production of cast iron in 1913 
amounted to 5,i22,ogxtons compared with 4,871/99*1008 
1111912 and 4,426,469 tons in 1911; that is to say, an 
increase of 230,199 tons tons above 1912 or 3* 1 per cent, 
and of 695,622 tons more than xgxx or 15*7 per cent. The 
production of raw steel amounted during the year 1913 to_ 
4,419,241 tons against 4,078,352 tons in 1912 and 3*680,6x3 
tons in igix; that is to say, an Increase of 341,069 torts 
or 83 per cent more than 1912, and 738,628 tons or 20 
per cent more than 19x1. The increase pf the production, 
both for the east iron and steel, is then considerable. The 
production ofcast iron has almost doubled in the last ten 
years; for in 1904 not more than 2,974,000 tons were cast. 
The factories, having produced in 1913 5,122,091 tons of 
cast iron, include 156 blast-furnaces, of which at the end 
of the year there were 126 alight and 30 out of blasts The 
number of workmen occupied by the factories producing 
cast iron Is about 15,500. As for Germany, the total pro¬ 
duction of steel in 1913 was 17,613,666 metrical tons. 
The number of German metallnrgic factories is 244, It 
is thus evident that French metallurgy industry has still 
much to do to reach ihe level of the formidable German 
production. , _ ’ . - ; 

Life without; Microbes. 

Ab far back as 1885 Pasteur had begun to wonder if life 
without microbes was possible. This problem, of the 
highest interest for bacteriology and biology, has remained 
unsolved until within the last few years. However, two 
years ago, in a paper presented before the Academy of 
Sciences by Dr. RoUx, Director of the Pasteur Institute, 
M. Michel Cohendy showed that he had been able to bring 
up chickens aseptically. These experiments were much 
talked about at the time. At the Pasteur Institute other 
experimenters continued these researches. It is thus that 
M. Wollman succeeded in ; raising tadpoles and files re- 
moved from all microbian germs, and that M. Guyenot 
obtained whole colonies of aseptic dies, which seems really 
paradoxical, seeing that flies are marvellous agents of pro¬ 
pagation of infectious diseases. It is then actually estab¬ 
lished that animals belonging to the most diverse groups 
and provided naturally with a rich intestinal flora can be 
raised in conditions of perfect asepsy without there re¬ 
sulting for them any inferiority when compared with non¬ 
aseptic animals placed in observation as witnesses. As 
far as concerns mammals, two German-savants, Natali 
and Thierfelder, have shown that young guinea pigs can 
live perfectly and increase in weight in the absence of 
microbes. Unfortunately their experiments Were very 
short. They only lasted thirteen days, and so have been 
open to criticism. That is why Dr. Michel Cohendy wished 
to extend to guinea pigs his researches on aseptic life, In 
a communication made to the Academy of Sciences by Dr. 
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Roux, M. Cohendy indicates the experiments that lie has 
been undertaking for several months past, The guinea 
pigs are extracted from the uterus by the caesarian opera¬ 
tion at a moment as near’ as posBible r to the farrowing 
time. They are immediately placed in an apparatus con¬ 
taining a provision of food, hay, clover, bran, and cakes, 
all perfectly sterilised. The breeding apparatus is analogous 
to mat used for the' chicken. It8 structure permits of its 
being sterilised all at once at > temperature of X2d° urider 
pressure of steam* /The different openings are shut up with 
cotton-wool. The aiir that penetratesrinto the interipr of 
the cage is filtered through several filters bf wadding. The 
water necessary for the alimentation of the guinea pigs is 
also sterilised. Lastly, a special apparatus enables the 
necessary quantity of sterilised milk to be introduced into 
the breeding- cage. Wben the uterus cdn tains two or 
severalyoung ones,; one or two sire’ ktetas standards for 
comparison. These la tec arerai?ed in thesamecanditions 
of alimentation, and are as the animals that sre serving fox 
the experiments buV ( >re N from; t&te ‘ : b«tth .exposed to 
microbian contamination. Cohendy. weighthe 
standards themselves. On the other' hand, the initial 
Wright of the animal experimented onwas given by the 
difierence m the.weight of the mother before and after;the 
extracrion of the young one. In order to get a- good id£a 
of the asepsy of animals brought up in these conditions, 
thd learned doctor, at the end of the experiment, sowed 
tubes of gelose with fragments of thadigestive tube, of the 
paws, or of other organs of guinea pigs having lived sepa¬ 
rated from germs. These experiments have been clearly 
conclusive. M. Cohendy has made a series of nine 
breedings, font of which lasted sixteen, eighteen* twenty- 
one, and twenty-nine days. AU the guinea pigs wefe 
sterile. The aseptic animals developed admirably. . Their 
weight increased on ah average from, ao tb 33 per cent* 
On the contrary, the weight of the standards increased; 
only from 8 to 24 per cent in the same periods.; It is thus 
seen that it is possible to raise gninea pigs aseptically. 
Experiments made lately by Prof. Kuster on the aseptic 
breeding of a young kid agree perfectly with those of 
Dr, Cohendy. This kid lived twelve days sheltered from 
all microbes ; its weight increased more than that of stan¬ 
dards. In a second experiment made by M. Kfister, and 
which lasted thirty-five days, tbe weight of the young 
aseptic animal increased 100 per cent. These researches 
open a new way to tbe works that require tbe elimination 
of tbe normal microbian flora. In this way the rdU of the 
diverse species of microbes in the digestive tubes can be 
studied as well as the diverse microbian affections, ofin- 
testinai Origin, the microbian association,Dr. Miche] 
Cohendy intends to pursue his researches in a new 
direction. 


Royal Institution,—On Tuesday next, May 19, at 
3 o’clock, Prof, D’Arcy Thompson will begin a course of 
two lectures at the Royal Institution on: “Natural History 
in the Classics ”; and on Saturday, May 23» Prof. J. W. 
Gregory will deliver the first of two lectures on “ Fiords 
and their Origin.” The Friday Evening Discourse on 
May 22 will be delivered by Mr. Robert Mond on “The 
Mortuary Chapels of the Theban Nobles*” and on May 29 
by Prof. J. C. Bose on “Plant Autographs and their 
Revelations.” 

The Celluloid Trade.—The pamphlet “ The Celluloid 
Trade,” issued by the Fancy Goods Trade Section of the: 
London Chamber of Commerce, makes out a very strong 
case against the proposed legislation relating to the storage 
of celluloid and articles in to which celluloid enters. Tbe 
memorandum calls, attention to the exceedingly wide use; 
of celluloid; and the official reports of the London Fire 
Brigade are quoted showing that in nine years there have 
been only six fires due to ordinary celluloid goods. Thus 
it is-maintained that there is little, if any, justification for 
the proposed by-laws, which would be detrimental to the 
interests of the thousands engaged or concerned in the 
selling* storage* or manufacture of celluloid. 
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“Presenceof Inorganic Iron Compounds in the Chloroplasts 
of the Green Cells of Plants, considered in Relationship to 
Natural Photosynthesis and the Origin of Lire,” By 
Prof. B. Moore, F.R.S. 

m Lack of Adaptation in the frisiichaceee and Podesie 
macece” ByJ. C. Wfcua. Sc.D. 

“Genetics of Tetraploid Plants Primula sinensis.” 
By R. P f . Gregory. . . 

‘ “ Action of Certain Drugs on the Isolated Human Uterus," 
By J. A..Gunn.- . 

“Influence of Osmotic Pressure upon the Regeneration of 
Gunda ulvm.” By 0- Jf. Lx.OYD- , v ' ^ 

{a) “ Giossina brevipalpis as a Carrier of Trypanosome 
Disease in Nydsdland, lb)i Trypanosome Diseases of 
Domestic AnimttH in Nyasadand- Trypanosoma pecornm. 
Part III. Development in Glossina moisitahs.^ By Sorg.- 
Oeft. Sir 0^ Bruce, F.R.S.,-Major - A. E. Hamertqn*: 
Capt. 0. P. NYatson, and Lady Bruce. n : 

“ Studies on Enzyme Action, XKll.Lipase, (IV.) The 
Correlation of Synthetic and Hydrolytic Activity Jl By H. 
E. Armstrong, F.R.S., and H. W. Gosney. 
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General Discussion on m Optical Rotatory 
,/ / T - 1 ,P0WER. W \ ' i ^ 

r In addition to. the Papers which have already appeared 
the following communications were read - 
Prof. Dr. Hake. Eupe (Basle) read a Paper entitled 
“ Some Contributions to Che Knowledge of the Influence of 
Certain Group on Rotatoh Power” , 

The optical influence of the saturated alkyl groups is* 
generally speaking, an insignificant one. There are 
indeed some exceptions, hut they neariy always have a 
special explanation. We are, on the whole, able to point 
out their influence as the normal one. 

But u the presence of unsaturation leads to an irregu¬ 
larity . w The combination of two pairs of double bonds 
which Thiele calls ^conjugated ” sometimes has a strong 
influence on the optical rotation* but when certain radicals, 
as the GH 3 or . the C6H 5 group, are combined with the 
central carbon atoms we observe that this strong increasing 
effect vanishes Entirely-; ; v v ' * \ ‘ 

. -: Very- curioUs is, the effect of the phenyl group on 
rotatory power and not easy., to analyse. ’ Close to the 
asymmetHc cirboh it nearly always increases the optical 
rotation. But. here already we find some exceptions 1 thus 

- the benzoyl ester of carvoxime has a lower rotation than 
the derivative of pbenylacetic orphenylpropionic acid. 
As the phenyl group is displaced away from the asym- 

' metric carbon atom, its positive effect diminishes until it 
becomes less than that Of an alkyl group ; finally the 
effect may even become negative. The positive influence 
of the phenyl group is a polar one depending on its electro¬ 
negative character, but what is die negative influence ?: 

The most interesting part of the chemistry of conjuga 
Vioii is due to the combination of the double Jinking with 
one or two phenyl groups. This combination can produce 
very powerful increasing influence on the rotatory 
: power; particularly when it is near the asymmetric carbon, 
and a great amount of work is done on this subject. 
Rather similar also is the effect of a combination ot the 


C:0 group with a phenyl nucleus or a carboxyl group 
pointed out by Hilditch. - But the author is not-of Hil- 
ditch’s opinion-that the degree of conjugation is here die 
principal thing and not the distance; he demonstrates by 
several examples how important is the distance for the 
influence of a conjugation. 

Very particular is the influence of a combination which 
-the author calls accumulation of unsaturated groups, as, r 
for. instance; a double linking combined with a phenyl and 
a carboxyl of two phenyl groups. The rule here is, that 
such an accumulation has a depressing influence on 
rotatory power; very seldom only we find the opposite 
effect. \ 

The author has not been able hitherto to find any satis¬ 
factory explanation for both effects of the unsaturated 
complexes^-tbe increasing-, and /the ;depressing <me. 

- Neither r the fact that several unsaturated groups contain 
more energy than the Saturated ones nor the fact that the > 
molecular volume of the unsaturated groups is greater 
than that of the saturated isa sufficient explanation. Ther 
.author has alsobeen unsuccessful in his attempts to find 
an explanation by using the theory of Stark^Kau f mann of 
.ffieValency-electrons. >’ , . ; 

- The author finally discusses the question of whether ' 
optical rotation may be of Service in helping to determine 
the constitution of optically, active organic compounds. 

Prof. i>r. H. Grossman (Berlin) read a Paper entitled , 
w Studies in the Rotatory Dispersion ot Tartaric Acid and 
Malic Acid,” ; , \> ■' • 

, The phenomenon of so-called anomalous rotatory dis¬ 
persion,/which was first observed in aqueous solutions of 
tartaric and malic acids, has called. forth numerous 
theories* The early investigations of the. influence of 
organic solvents on the neutral esters of malic, and tartaric 
acids had, however, shown that these apparently excep¬ 
tional phenomena.are frequent, and that they occur always 
in the neighbourhood of the zero point, i.e., apparently 
together with optical inactivity, as soon a^materials which 
call forth a tendency to a reversal of the rotation areadded 
to the pure optically-active substance. This tendency'to 
a reversal in the sign of the rotation was traced back to 
the formation of more or less, stable addition-compounds. 
In the case of the two acids the relations are complicated . 
by the ionisation. Organic solvents which impede the 
ionisation *of the two acids more than water does will 
therefore resemble in their behaviour more the concen¬ 
trated aqueous solutions than the diluted solutions or the 
solutions of the neutral salts. In the twO latter instances 
the rotation increases normally, for tartaric acid and its 
salts, from the red:to the violet end of the spectrum, but 
an addition of an organic solvent results in general in a 
diminution-of the dextro-rot&tion, which may become^ 
sufficiently strong to produce a laevo-rotatory system. In 
such cases the sense of the dispersion, which,increases to 
the left of the zero point from the red to the violet in a 
negative sense, is likewise reversed. The malic acid offers 
quite analogous relations, in the opposite sense, however. 
In tha£ case also we observe anomalous rotatorydisperSion 
with a pronounced maximum m the yellow, green, and 
blue near the zero, at Which we must assume the existence 
of at least two optically-active systems of different rota¬ 
tory dispersions. The justification of this view is strongly 
supported by the behaviour of tartaric and malic acids 
rewards concentrated sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid.. 
Of otherwise remarkable results concerning the influence" 
of organic, solvents on the rotation of malic acid in par¬ 
ticular we accentuate the. occurrence of muta-rotation 
when malic acid is dissolved in benzylalcohol and in mix : 
teres of benzylalcohol, pyridin, and formic acid; the last- 
mentioned acid displays the same phenomenon when 
acting as solyent for tartaric acid. 

. The investigations clearly demonstrate that the obser¬ 
vation of the rotatory disperslpn always admits of much 
more reliable conclusions as to the existence of labile 
addition-compounds in solution than determinations with 
mono-achromatic light could lfcad to, 
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Papers contributed to tbe discussion by M. O. Bruhat 
(Paris), Dr, E. Darmois (Paris), and Prof. A. Cotton 
(Paris) were communicated by Dr, H. Borns. 

M- Bruhat’s Paper was, on “ The Rotatory Power of 
* Tartaric ; Acid.” 

The diverse anomalies which are seen in the variation 
of the rotatory power of tartaric acid with the wave* 
length the nature of the solvent, and the concentration 
cannot be explained by the existence of an absorption 
band m the ultra-violet, nor by a purely physical effect'of 
tbe solvent. They can, however, be accounted fpr if we 
assume tbat there exist, in the solutions two active 
compounds which are. in equilibrium with one another, in 
proportions which vary with the nature of the solvent, the 
concentration, and the temperature. The author has 
measured the rotatory dispersion, at different temperatures, 
of, superfnsed tartaric acid in the absence of any solvent. 
He shows that the dispersion* curves approach the curves 
fpr solutions of different concentrations; rise of tempera¬ 
ture acts like a dilution, augmenting the rotatory power, 
displacing the' maximum towards the violet^ and .finally 
rendering the dispersion normal. The twacompounds in 
equilibrium are therefore tartaric acid itself and a polymer;. 
cryometric observations indicate that the proportion of, 
this latter must be small and its rotatory power high., , 

Dr. Darmois’s paper was on “ The Existence of Racemic 
Tartaric Acid in volution,” , * ' 

The rotatory power and tberotatory dispersion of dextfo- 
tartaric acid, in aqueous solution, depend on the concen¬ 
tration. In diluted solutions the rotatory power is strong 
and the dispersion is normal. In concentrated solutions 
the rQtatory power is feeble and the dispersion is anoma¬ 
lous. The object of the research is to study mixtures, in 
different proportions y of the dextro-acid and the Isevo acid. 

The concentration of the solution is chosen, so that the 
concentration of toted acid is high and the excess of the 
One acid {eg*, the dextro-acid)is small. If racemic acid 
exists in the solution, its rotatory power is nil; the disper¬ 
sion should be equal to that due to the acid in the excess 
(*.*., normal). If, bn the other hand, racemic acid, does 
not exist in solution, the rotatory power should be that of 
St mixture of the two acids (dextro and Isevo); the dis¬ 
persion should be that of a concentrated solution 
anomalous). , 

The experiments justify the Second hypothesis. The 
solution behaves like a mixture of dextro-acid and laevo- 
acid. * 

-Further, if we mix racemic acid and dextro-tartaric acid, 
the solution behaves like a mixture of the dextro-acid and 
the laeva-acid. The solution behaves in every respect as 
if theracemic acidwere dissociated into its two constituents. 

Prof. Cotton’S paper dealt with “ The Constitution of 
Liquid Mixtures and Rotatory Power,” 

A question of particular Importance, in physical che¬ 
mistry may be put as follows;—What happens when we 
mix two pure liquids ? One of the theories which have 
been advanced for the purpose of explaining the properties 
of these mixtures, such as are not merely additive, may be 
called a “chemical ” theory. This theory assumes that 
there exist, in the mixture of tbe two bodies A, A', by the 
side of molecules of A and of molecules of A', mixed com - 
flexes of- definite composition. A variant of this theory 
assumes that there are in the mixture, in addition to the 
molecules of the two pure substances, also associations 
A A, which only contain molecules of one kind and whose 
number varies with the dilution. 

In conjunction with H. Mon ton the author proposes, 
certain methods of submitting this chemical theory to the. 
experimental test. The first method is based upon tbe 
researches of Darmois. The author gives a generalised 
account of Darmois’s considerations, and shows that .the 
magnetic birefraction can, in the application of this method, 
replace the rotatory power. In either case measurements 
are made with several monochromatic radiations. The 
second method consists in measuring successively, in mix- 
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tures of diverse concentrations, both tbe rotatory power 
and the magnetic birefraction; in this case we may limit 
ourselves to making use of one radiation only. We may 
investigate, either mixtures containing : a body A endowed 
with both rotatory power and magnetic birefraction, and 
another body A', inactive and not birefraoting; or mix* 
tures containing a body A endowed with rotatory power 
only, and another substance A' which is only birefractmg. 
.This latter case affords more complete information and 
enables us to distinguish the mixed complexes from tbe 
associations. ‘ 

The simplification which is attained in the problem of 
tbe constitution of mixtures by the consideration of the 
rotatory power (or, of tbe birefraction) is due to tbe fact 
that in both these cases we know diluents which are in 
themselves inactive* , . ( . / « 

. : Discussion 

The discussion hinged very largely on the nature and 
causes of anomatbu* rotatory dispersion. There is some 
doubt as to the exact meaning that should be attached to 
this term, but speaking generally ttfmfcy bri Said that rota¬ 
tory dispersion is regarded as normal when the rotation 
increases steadily with decreasing wave-length, and. as 
anomalous if in any part of the spectrum it diminishea with 
the wave-length. 

Dr- Patterson protested against the artificial character 
of this distinction, since a curve which was-“normal ” m 
one part of the spectrum might easily become “anomalous” 
in another part of the spectrum.' Again, the curves of 
rotatory dispersion for a.substance like methyl tartrate 
belonged obviously to one family- and differed mainly in 
the position of the maximum rotation. If this fell in the 
visible part of the spectrum the curves were described a« 
anomalous, but surely they were,equally anomalous if the 
maximum were displaced into the ultra-violet or intathe 
infra-red. - * -: ‘ , ; * • . ^ u ' 

Dr. Lowry and Mr. Dickson agreed with this criticism 
and urged that the only logical distinction was between 
the simple rotatory dispersion of compounds which obeyed 

the law a — - ~-~S_ and tbe complex rotatory dispersion 61 

\ \ ^ * 0 • 

compounds which required two or more of these terms. 
It was impossible to tell by tbe eye whether a curve was 
simple or complex, but this point could be tested very 
easily by plotting i/a against A*, when the points would 
be found to fall on a straight line if the dispersion were 
simple, but on a curve if the rotation were complex. 

As regards the origin of anomalous rotatory dispersion, 
Prof, Frankland and Dr. Patterson both urged that 
anomalous rotatory dispersion could be accounted for by 
the drift of the temperature-rotation cutves. If these 
intersected m a point the dispersion might be normal under 
all conditions; if, however, they intersected oyer a range 
of temperatures the dispersion would be anomalous over 
ihis range. 

Dr. Lowry, in reply, maintained that the dispersion 
curves were fundamental, whilst the secondary curves were 
secondary. In measuring rotatory dispersion nothing was 
changed except the nature of the light which was used to 
test the properties of the substance; when the temperature 
was changed the chemical character of the liquid might be 
completely altered owing to the dissociation of complex 
molecules, and in the case of solutions by the breaking 
down of compounds of solvent and solute. In cases of 
simple rotatory dispersion the temperature rotation curves 
would intersect on the axis of zero rotation ; for the whole 
spectrum to give an equal rotation other than zero would 
be nothing less than a miracle. In cases of complex rota-, 
tory dispersion the temperature curves would naturally 
intersect over a range of, temperatures* but this would be a 
secondary effect arid not the cause of anomalous dispersion. 

The view that anomalous dispersion is due to tbe pre¬ 
sence of two or more kinds of Optically active molecules 
was upheld by Prof, Armstrong, who urged the possibility 
of dynamic isomerism; by Prof. Grossman, who postu- 
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lated compounds of solvent and solute; by Dr* Pickard 
.add Mr. Kenyon, who had detected anomalous dispersion 
in naphthyl methyl carbinol, Ci 6H/CH(OH)*CH3, and 
thought it might contain two isodynamic forms of the 
aromatic nucleus; by Dr. A. McKenzie; who Suggested 
that polymeric forma of tartaric* acid might exist (a view 
also advocated in M. Bruhat’s paper'on the rotatory power 
of fused tartaric acid) ; and by Dr. Lowry, who'stated in 
the discussion that nitro-camphor, which is known as an 
example of dynamic isomerism, also exhibits anomalous 
rotatory dispersion,, and that ethyl tartrate, atypical ex¬ 
ample of a substance having anomalous dispersion,, can be 
fractionated into portions which differ widely in their rota¬ 
tory power for violet light. 

< Whilst attention was largely directed to the new develop¬ 
ments introduced by the measurements of rotatory dis¬ 
persion, Prof. Frankland and Dr. McKenzie had no 
difficulties in showing the very valuable results which have 
been obtained from experiments made with light of only- 
ope wave-length. If proof were needed, Prof. Rape’s 
papetWould have been sufficient refutation of any sug- 
gestion to the contrary effect. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. V 

InUrmetoXlic Compounds. By Cecil H. Debch, D.Sc., 
Pfa.D., F.I.C, London, New‘ York; Bombay, and 
Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1914* 

The author’s wide knowledge of metallography and his 
marked power of clear explanation have enabled him to 
produce a valuable monograph on the formation of inter- 
metallic compounds. The literature of the subject con¬ 
tains a large number of unsubstantiated facts, and it 
requires a sound critical judgment to sift the actual truth 
from them, as the author has done with great success. 
The method Of thermal analysis is first discussed, and 
some notes are added upon the microscopical control of 
the results obtained by its application. The difficulties 
attending the isolation of metallic compounds are described, 
and then the physical properties of the compounds are 
treated; emphasis being laid upon the relations between 
each individual property and the composition. The 
attempts which have been made to formulate a theory of 
, the constitution of intermetallic compounds are discussed, 
and suggestions are made as to lines of research which 
may prove fruitful. No practical methods of investigation 
are described, but the monograph gives a very fair and 
unbiassed mew of the present state of our knowledge of the 
theory of this branch of metallography. 


A Text-book of Physics, Electricity and Magnetism,. 

Parts L and II. By J. H. Pqynting, Sc.D., F.R.S;, 

and Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., M.A,i F.R.S. London: 

Charles Griffin and Co:, Ltd. 1914. - 
This volume contains Parts h and II. of the fourth book 
of the authors’ text-book of physics, and deals with static 
electricity and magnetism. It is in every respect fully up 
to the level of the earlier volumes on the Properties of 
Matter, Sound, and Heat, and no higher praise can be 
given to it. The authors have written for those who have 
no previous knowledge of electricity or magnetism, and 
teachers of physics and college students will appreciate die' 
exceedingly clear style in which the book is written. This 
is particularly noticeable in the chapters devoted to the 
discussion of propositions applying to “ inverse square * 
systems and to stresses in the dielectric. Both in the 
descriptions of experiments and the working out of mathe¬ 
matical formulae the authors sthooth the path of their' 
readers as much as possible, making the subject intensely 
interesting and at the same time providing a firm founda¬ 
tion for the study Of more detailed and advanced works* 


KapiUarchemie und Physioldgie . {"Capillary Chemistry 
and Physiology ”). By Dr. H. FreundLich. . Second 
Edition. Dresden! and Leipzig:, Theodor Steinkopff. 
1914- {Mk. 1.50). ' ■ 3 £ ' 

The text of this lecture has been only very slightly altered 
in the second edition, hut recent work has been sum- 
! marised in an appendix, in which descriptions are to be 
[ found of many experimental confirmations of the author’s 
views. The essential features of adsorption phenomena 
are very shortly discussed, and their importance in 
physiology is explained, and workers in biochemistry will 
| find that the lecture gives them a readable outline of some 
aspects of physiological problems. The author has made 
it clear in the appendix that in some matters of detail his 
opinions have undergone a certain amount of alteration, 
and his view of th$ phenomena is, oh the whole, unbiassed 


Les Origines Mystiques de la Science “ AlUmande”). 

(°The Mystical .Origins of 4 German’ Science”) By 

Rene Loti. Paris: Fdlix Alcan. 

This thesis discusses, from a point of view which can 
hardly be described as free from partisanship, the errors 
which have been introduced into science by mysticism, and 
the revival of what may be called a modern variety of 
mysticism in Germany. For those who are interested in " 
the philosophy of science the monograph will be found to 
give a detailed account of certain points of view, and the 
author has evidently searched many sources for his 
material. 


industrial Chemistry far Engineering Students, By 

HJbnry K, Benson, Ph.D: New York : The Macmillan 
: Company* 19x3. „ \ 

;This book will be : found useful for engineering students 
who have been through elementary courses in pure chemis¬ 
try and physics, ana wish to study the applications of 
scientific principles to industrial problems, and to acquire 
. some knowledge of the chemistry of the materials and pro¬ 
cesses which are of special importance from an engineering 
point of view. ; The subjects treated in particular include 
fuels, clay products, cements, &c. t while water, industrial 
alloys, paints, paving materials are discussed rather less 
fully. The author appears to have selected his material 
carefully with a view to its general utility, and although 
American products and practice are naturally given the 
chief prominence the hook may find useful application in 
English technical schools. The full bibliographies given 
’ at the end Of each chapter have been very carefully com¬ 
piled, and will be of great practical value to chemists and 
engineers. 


Die Tkeorie der Strahlung und der Quantetu (“The 
Theory of Radiation and Quanta 5 ’). Transactions of the 
Solvay Conference, I911.. Translated into German by 
A. Eucken. HaUe-a.-S.; Wilhelm Knapp, 1914. 
(Mk. 15.60). ■ 

The papers read at the Conference held at the suggestion 
of Prof. Solvay in the autumn of 1911 in Brussels are 
printed in full in this report together with the discussions 
that followed them. Unavoidable circumstances have 
delayed the publication of the report, but in essentials the 
quanta theory has seen only very slight modifications 
during the last two years, and its development in mattexs 
of detail has been traced down to the end of 1913 in an, 
appendix. The conference was attended by some of the 
world’s leading physicists, and papers were contributed by* 
among others, Lorentz, Jeans, Planck, Perrin, and 
Nemst. In the discussions some.very interesting points 
were raised, and physicists, wilt be glad to have so clear 
and detailed an exposition of the most modern aspects of 
i the quanta theory. 
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RADIO-ATOMS: THEIR ATOMIC WEIGHTS 
AND VALENCIES. 

By F. H. LORING. 

It seems ptobable that the radio-elements are made up of 
associate atoms differing in atomic weight, and that they 
are exactly whole numbers taken from a Rydberg atomic- 
weight series {see Chem. News, cix., 169). 

The branching in the thorium series at thorium C sug¬ 
gests the possibility that, at this point, the associates vir¬ 
tually part company, and that the respective end-products 
maybe considered as consisting of homogeneous whole- 
number atomic-weight atoms, standing in proportionate 
numbers to each other Mn the same ratio as the products 


thorium . D and thorium Ca, namely, 0-35 : 0*65 per cent, 
i.e t as 5 .to 9. Then thorium itself should be a mixture: 
Thtt3355+Thi33i g , The mean value is 232*428, which is 
in agreement with the present accepted value for thorium, 
namely 232'42. 

' Assuming, therefore, for example, that thorium emana¬ 
tion has associates of atomic weights 223 and 219 in the 
above proportion, then it seems probable that the radium 
and actinium emanations are also made up from exactly 
the same Rydberg numbers, but in a different proportion. 

Hohigschmid (Acad, der Wiss. Wien., Jan. 22,1914), in 
a recent determination of the atomic weight of uranium, 
gets the value 238*175, which seems too low, as the present 
accepted value is 238*5 (Richards). A mean between these 
two values would be 238*33, which is close to a mean of 
six variable measurements by. CE. de COninck (Comptes 
Rendtts, 1912, civ., 1511), namely; 238*4. 

Taking, therefore, the valne 238*33 as a probable one 
the ratio of the associates would be 1:5.. Moreover, if 
the values be of the right order, then the products should 
probably lie in approximate alignment when tabulated, so 
that, for example, RaEm, ThEtn, and. AcEm are in the 
same horizontal zone, apart from their valence-position. 

The'accompanying table, shows the atomic weights, 



In the table, each long arrow represents the loss of an a-particle (one helium atom carrying two positive charges of 
electricity), and each short arrow represents either the loss of one 3-particle (one negative electron) or an apparent ray¬ 
less change. Since the table is crowded where the different members fall together, it should be noted that the end- 
products according to this scheme have the following atom-weights and relative atom-numbers: — , 

Th-end 2073; Ra-endu 207* ; Ac-end 207*; Ra-end 1 *o 3 i r 
Th-end 3ii 5 ; Ac-end«2ii sJ Ac-end^n ; Ra-end** 2075. 

The last two sets (taken vertically) in mean are 210*33 and 206*33 respectively. The exceedingly small 
qtiantity of RaCa formed renders the a-rays of the RaCi difficult to observe: no a-rays have been detected* 
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valencies, &c., as the result of this study. Mesothorium x 
and mesothorium a are abbreviated respectively: Tbi, 
Tha. 

It will be seen that the valence-positions of the radio- 
elements are in accordance with the experimental deter¬ 
minations of valency, being, in fact, a modified form of 
the Russell-Fajana-Soddy classification, based on the ex¬ 
perimental work of G. von Hevesey, Fleck, and others. 41 
It is to be noted that uranium Y is placed in the same 
atomic-weight and valence-position as uranium X r . These 
elements are supposed to be isotopic (see Soddy, Phil. 
Mag,, 1914, xxvii., 2x5). Uranium Yarises either from 
uranium x, taking its place with uranium X x , or from 
uranium a, taking its place with ionium; but uranium Y 
has not yet been found to give o-tays, so its position with 
reference to actinium is uncertain. Actinium 1 is, of 
course, hypothetical. Ac2* actinium. 

The probable fact that the thorium series is made up of 
associate atoms differing in atomic weight, which do not 
become apparent Until a species of dissociation sets in 
towards the end of the transformation process, implies, by 
analogy, that the equivalent in the right-hand group would 
be the re*union of the radium and actinium families from, 
say, uranium Y downwards* If such be the case, then 
actinium emanation would consist wholly of atoms of 
atomic weight 223, whilst radium emanation would be 
equally homogeneous, consisting of atoms of atomic weight 
2x9 each. 1 

This can hardly be the case, as the very small number 
of atoms (relative to the whole) from one branch product, 
radium Or (- 6*0003 per cent}, is one-fifth of the number 
from the other, actinium C (-0*0015 per-cent), suggesting 
that these are homogeneous separations like that assumed 
at thorium C, but not carried out to anything like com¬ 
pletion as in the thorium series. 

Moreover, Honigschmid’s value for the atomic weight 
of radium, 225*97, is against the idea which would assign 
a value of 223 or 227 to ibis element. It is worth remarking 
in this connection that 226 is not a Rydberg number. The 
Curie-Ramsay value, 226*4, is also favourable to the 
former view- , 

Prof. Sdddjrhas pointed out that the 6 end-products are 
probably isotopic, and may represent the composite 
element, lead, which has a mean atomic weight of 207*10. 

Taking into account the relative percentages of the pro¬ 
ducts, both in the three main series and at the C-branches, 
the summation in mean of all the end-products yields 
the atomic weight value 207. 

Commenting on the genesis of the elements, the well- 
known pendulum conception, due to Crookes, is reasonable 
when rightly interpreted, since the energy stored in the 
atom has doubtless an origin in some great cosmic process, 
and there is nd reason why a few atoms, overcharged as 
it were,, cannot give up their energy and thus reveal the 
original process, or rather continue the process far enough 
to simulate the recoil of the final swing of the pendulum, 
although the state represented by the oscillating pendulum 
has long since ceased to exist. 

I think, therefore, that the complexity of lead might be 
, considered, in a sense, accidental, since the process of 
element-formation at the end of the Periodic*series has 
over-reached itself, and, by a reflex action, as if by an 
Irregular backward final stump or recession of the 
pendulum, has laid down a group of elements that 
happen to synchronise, or u slump together ” at lead; conse¬ 
quently, it would not be a correct extension of the process 
to carry the complexity of lead down through the entire 

* la the Jan., 19x4, issue of Le Radium, the valencies of practically 
all the radio-elements except UrY, UrXa, RaCa, RaC', AcC*, AcD, 
ThD, and ThC* are tabulated. The valencies above given are in agree¬ 
ment with these valencies, except in the case of the B-members and 
RaD, which are indicated as divalent instead of tetravslent, as here 
shown. The idea of assinging what might be termed complementary 
valencies to, the lower half of the table suggests itself, in which case the 
values o,—x - 2 ' ■!—3—3—3, or [8] — 7 ~~&— 5 —r 5 — 3 ~~~ 2 > may be con¬ 
sidered in, the light of experiment. By assigning the latter numbers 
- to the lower half of the table, the entire classification agrees with 
Soddy'* group-numbers for the radio-elements. 


Periodic Table. Probably, however, many of the elements 
have a complexity like that of thorium. In fact, if the 
above analysis be correct, the inference is undoubtedly, 
.that the common elements have two types of atoms in 
many cases, but not necessarily mor* as in the case of, lead. 

April 15,1914. , -- " 



DRY AND WET- STRENGTHS 6$ PAPER , 
AND; PAPER YARNS: 

By CLAYTON BEADLE and HENRY P. STEVENS. 

As fat as we know, attempts to determine wet strength of 
paper have been confined almost entirely, if not wholly, to 
paper merely in a damp condition \ that is, with a limited 
amount of moisture such as would be imparted to paper by 
placing it between damp cloths or in atmospheres mote or 
less saturated with moisture, and tests have been made 
showing the variation in strength of paper in comparison 
with the amount of moisture which it retains under such 
circumstances. 

Also-numerous tests have been made showing the 
relationship of strength and degree of atmospheric saturation 
with that of the hygroscopic moisture in the papers of dif¬ 
ferent compositions. These latter determinations have led 
to the unanimous conclusion by all observers that there is a 
certain percentage of hygroscopic moisture for all papers 
(which is a somewhat variable figure according to the. 
nature of the material) at which a maximum strength is 
obtained. This condition is perhaps arrived in an ordinary 
medium room temperature between 70 and So per cent 
atmospheric saturation. 

Ninety-nine pe^ cent of the paper produced for ordinary 
commercial purposes has no strength whatever after 
immersion in water; that is, with such papers there is not 
sufficient strength to indicate anything on a testing 
machine. Therefore the strength of a paper after immer¬ 
sion in water, for obvious reasons, has not been investi¬ 
gated. There is, no strength in most papers after pro¬ 
longed immersion m water, even when rosin sized or 
gelatin sized; but a paper can be made to possess strength 
even on water immersion if gelatin sized and subsequently 
treated with formalin to render the gelatin insoluble. 
Vegetable parchment, which is produced by passing a 
water-leaf paper through sulphuric acid and Subsequent 
washing and drying, is also a. form of paper which 
possesses some considerable wet strength. There are 
other papers, such as photographic paper, which: require to 
have some strength on immersion in water ; such papers are 
prepared by special processes. But in the ordinary course 
of manufacture it is only in the domain of very strong 
paper that we can look for any appreciable strength on im¬ 
mersion. In passing, we should not forget the importance 
of high wet strength for many kinds of bag and wrapping 
paper used for goods which are either moist or require 
protection from moisture. 

There is one kind of paper now coming into extensive 
use where wet strength would bo a most welcome quality, 
namely, that used in the manufacture of paper yarns. 

Table I. shows tests on papers as at present used for 
paper yarns. 

Table I ,—Test on Papers as at present Used for 
Paper Yams 

Substance Breaking strain, Breaking 
Papers. Tested. in grins., per ingrma,, per length, in 
square metre, inch wide, kilometres. 

_ _ . (g r y 49 9035 8-42 

Brown Kraft • Dry 41 9950 - 970 

Wet 41 o o 

Yellow Kraft 15 ^: - 44 9 | 5 ° 9 -6 ? 

I Wet 44 635 0-58 

, The figures given in this and subsequent tables are the 
average of ten independent tests. These are the very 
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Paper. 

Swedish Kraft 
Swedish Kraft 
Swedish Kraft 
Swedish Kraft 


Table II .—Tests on Paper Yams note on the Market . 

•Width Weight, Number of Breaking - Breaking 

Tested.' . oi strip. - - in grras., per twists strain, length, 

Mm. metre length. per metre. * ingress. in kilometres. 


Relative Diminution in 
strength strength as the 
when highest result of wetting 
a 100. Per cent. 


/ 

Dry 

7 

- 0*200 

“ 350 ' 

12 JS 

6*40 

l 

Wet 

7 

0*200 

'350 

94O 

4*70 

1 

Dry- 

7 

0*470 

450 

2189 

4*66 

1 

Wet 

7 

0*470 

450 

1976 

4*20 

J 

Dry 

6 

0*250 

400 

2081 

8-33 

.1 

Wet . 

6 

0*250 

400 

1135 

4‘5S 

f 

Dry 

4 

0*195 

200 - 

1590 . 

8*i6 

X. 

Wet 

4 

0*195 

-200 

«3S 

3*26 


77 


56 

27 

56 


50 

10 

zoo 


55. 

45 

98 


40 

. 59 


strongest papers obtainable. In the dry state they possess 
a breaking length in the neighbourhood of io kilometres, 
but it will be observed that one of the papers has a 
breaking length of o and the other a> breaking length 
which is only about 6 per cent of that of the dry paper. 

When paper is twisted, as in the case of paper yam, the 
properties as regards wet strength after immersion are 
altered. If a piecri of paper yarn cloth is immersed in 
water, say* for twenty-four hours and examined, it will be 
found that it hasvOry considerable strength. In fact, from 
a hand- examination it appears as strong after immersion. 

' As regards'its behaviour under water. It Would almost 
.appear that the yam Was made; from natural fibres; If 
:: now a piece of the yarn is stripped from a closely woven 
paper yarn fabric and pulled, it would be observed that it has 
some considerable wet strength, but not so much as might 
be inferred-from the general handling of the wet fabric. 
Untwist the yarn when it will be noticed that the strip of 
paper comes apart without any exertion whatever; in 
' other words, the wet strength of a paper yarn cloth is not 
due to the wet strength of the paper from which it was 
produced but from the fact that the fibres of the paper are 
twisted, and the twisted yarn is then woven. The paper 
yarn cloth on immersion has no cohesion among the fibres 
in the sense that that paper has that has lost its felting 
qualities as it is understood by paper makers, and although 
the average length of the fibres may be ro mm. the paper 
yarn cloth depends almost entirely for its wet strength upon 
the peculiar juxtaposition of these short fibres as the result 
of {a J the w ay £hey have been disposed when in course of 
felting together upon the wire of the paper machine; (b) 
the twisting of the strip; (c) the weaving. These com¬ 
bined agents result in the formation of a textile product 
. the length of the ultimate fibre of which must be 
exceedingly small in comparison with that of most textile 
products^ Directly the fibres of the paper are plated 
-more or less parallel by the untwisting of the yarn then 
. the wet strength becomes practically nil. 

. Table IL gives particulars of paper yarns tested, both 
dry and wet. They are all produced from Swedish krafts. 
,The ;width of the strip and the weight of the yarn per 
: metre & given; as well as the twists per metre. , Also the 
actual- breaking strain of the yarn in grins., which is 
^calculated to breaking Jength in kilometres, and, for 
purposes pf comparison, the relative breaking lengths are 
- given with thebigbest at zoo, and in a final column the 
diminution in a strength as the result of wetting. 

It will be observed that the wet strength is at least half 
the dry.strength—in fact, on an average about two-thirds 
the dry strength, whereas the paper from which these 
yarns are produced (Table I.) the highest wet strength is 
only 6 per cent, or.less than one-fifteenth part of the, dry 
strength. . ' 1 ' ' 

The chief object of this investigation was to determine 
the qualities of Hedychium paper for its suitability for 
paper yarn. Table III. gives figures for paper yarns made 
from Hedychium paper. The Hedychium paper was 
produced on a paper machine under our direction.. The 
paper had a substance of 42*5 gems, per square metre and 
possessed parchment-like and self-sizing Qualities. The 
breaking length of the paper id the direction of the web 


was 10-03 kilometres—rather greater than that of the 
strongest Swedish kraft, but, unlike the Swedish kraft, i 
possesses considerable wet strength after prolonged immer* 
lion. The wet strength of this paper was 1*58 kilometres* 

Table III. 

Wright Breaking Breaking 
Width of yarn, strain® length® 
Tested, of in grins., yarn, in yam in, 
strip, per metre, grins, kilometres, 

Hedychium yarn _ 

made by Beadle [ Dry 6 , 0*289 2210 7*65 

and Stevens in 

London Wet 6 0*289 1415 ' 4*90 

Hedychium yarn 
made on Ger¬ 
man machine.. Dry 0*264 1883 7*13 

It will be observed, on comparing the above figures for 
the Hedychium paper with those of Hedychinm paper yam 
produced therefrom, that the yarn has diminished in dry 
strength by about 34 per cent, if the first of the yarns is 
taken, but has very much increased in wet strength as the 
result of the twisting. Thus the wet strength of the 
Hedychium paper at 15 per cento! its dry strength and the 
Hedychium yarn produced therefrom is 64 per cent. We 
have already shown that many fibro-vascular handles and 
natural fibres, on prolonged immersion in water, lose quite 
as much as this when tested for wet strength, but of 
course such fibres are tested in an untwisted condition.. 

Table IV .—Hedychium Yams produerdby Spinning 
from Undried Paper directly after Couching 


Time of 

Tested. 

Wright 
of yam, 

Breaking 

Relative Loss of 

breaking length strength 

beating. 

Hours. 

in grins. 

per metre- 

length, - 
in metres. 

when highest 
* 100. 

due to 
wetting. 
Percent, 

3 

Dry 

°*4 X 5 

3-66 

76 


3 

Wet 

0'4I5 

2-05 

43 

44 

3* 

Dry 

0*370 

473 

99 

3* 

Wet 

0*370 

2*12 

44 

55 

4 

Dry 

0*400 

4-80 

100 

4 , 

Wet 

0*400 

1*79 

3* , 

fiz 


Comparing the above Hedychium yarn figures with 
yarns produced from Swedish, kraft, it will be noticed in 
the latter that the average diminution in strength from dry 
to wet is about the same, namely, 36 per cent. The actgsd 
dry breaking length of Hedychium yarn (average, Table 
III.) is 7*37 kilometres, and the average of fhb Swedish 
kraft yarn is 6*89 kilometres (Table II.}. Thus, already, 
although we have only reached the initial stages of 
Hedychium yarns, a better result has been obtained from 
Hedychium than has been obtained from the best Swedish 
kraft. As the Hedychinm paper from Which the yarns 
were produced had a breaking length of 10*03 kilometres 
the Hedychium yarn has about 73 per cent the strength of 
the paper, and a somewhat similar diminution in breaking 
length as the result of converting strips of paper into yarn 
is to be rioted in the case of Swedish kraft now on the 
market. Early published figures show quite' different 
results to this; in fact, they show increase in strength as 
the result of conversion of- paper into yam. In spite, 
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however, of the diminution of strength ns the result of the 
process according to modern practice the yarns and fabrics 
are much stronger now than they were some years ago. 

Further tests were made on Hedychfum paper stock 
which had been treated in a somewhat different manner, 
the object being to ascertain what kind pf result would be 
obtained by twisting wet couched stuff without previous 
drying. ' The wet stuff and that made before couching 
was cut into ribbons by means, of a water jet just before 
couching. After couching it contained about 43 per cent 
water, twisted and dried, and the breaking strain, both 
wet and dry, performed on each lot. The results of this 
are given in Table IV. In order to find out what effect the 
time of bearing would have the yarn was made up from 
beaten three, three and a-half, and four hours. At three 
hours some of the stuff was made into paper by drying; in 
the ordinary way, and tested for the qualities of the paper 
produced. The paper gave a dry breaking length of 
6*8 kilometres, and had a,substance of 45 gnns. per square 
metre. It is quite evident that this stuff was not beaten in 
the best way to suit the paper yam production. A point 
of interest here is that by cutting with water jet, couching, 
and twisting wet (*.*., without previous drying over the 
drying cylinders), produces a yarn after three hours beating 
which is very much weaker than yarns produced from 
paper made in the ordinary way and then Blit and twisted, 
bnt as the beating is prolonged from three to four hours 
the breaking length increases, and,might have still further 
increased with further beating. The wet breaking length 
of the yarn so produced remained almost constant with 
but slight reduction up to four hours, but, relative to the 
dry strength, the wet strength is much diminished as the 
beating is prolonged. Thus, at three hours the reduction 
in strength as the result of wetting is 44 per cent, at three 
and a-half hours 55 per cent, at four hours 62 per cent. 

As the paper passed over drying cylinders had a dry 
strength of 6*8 kilometres, but when converted into yarn 
(at three hours) 3*66, the actual diminution in dry strength 
from paper to yarn is greater when the water jet is used and 
no drying cylinders than when finished paper is converted 
into yarn as it is by modem practice. This is extremely 
fortunate because modem practice is a great simplification 
over many of the early attempts. No donbt a great deal 
as regards qualities of finished yarns depends upon what 
would appear to be small details, such as the amount of 
tension on the thread at the moment of re-moistening, 
twisting, and subsequent drying. Such details are of 
vital importanceln the production of cellulose monofils, &c. 

There, is also the question of. substance of paper 
number of grms. per square metre) coupled with width of 
strip which require further and systematic study. Of 
course the count of a yam can be increased by increasing 
either the substance of the paper or its width, or both. 
We have already found that the best strength is got from 
a beaten pulp at some given substance; the general idea 
now is to employ a paper of from 40 to 44 grms. per square 
metre, and to vary its width in order to obtain the neces¬ 
sary, weigtitin the yam. Of course we also have to take 
into consideration the amount of twist as affecting the 
weight of the yam. The great factor, however, in our 
opinion which has accounted for so much improvement in 
the quality of the yarn is the improvement in the strength and 
other physical qualities of the paper which is now procur¬ 
able for the purpose. The early paper was more bulky 
and open; consequently it possessed poor strength, but 
was somewhat improved asthe result of its conversion into 
yarn. The present paper is of the quality known as kraft, 
a thin strong rattley paper which loses some of this 
strength by conversion into yarn. But the initial strength 

of the paper is now so great and the handling qualities of 
same so excellent as to not only result in the production of 
much better yams (in spite of some diminution in strength 
as the result of the process), but by reason of the use of 
this class of paper the output of the machines can be much 
increased by faster running, and the whole process of paper 
yarn production greatljr simplified. 


CHEMICAL REACTIONS AT VERY LOW 
PRESSURES.* 

I.—The Clean-up of Oxygen in a Tungsten Lamp* 
By IRVING LANGMUIR. 

Continued ftom p, 235. 

4. Effect of Temperature of the Bulb. —The conditions 
which prevail during the reaction of the oxygen with the 
tungsten in the present experiments differ fn several 
essential features from those which obtain in ordinary 
reactions between solids and gases at atmospheric 
pressure* . 

The pressures we deal with are so low that the normal 
free path of the molecules is between about i;and ram#. 
This means that relatively few of the, oxygen molecules 
which travel from the surface of the bulb to the filament 
strike other molecules bn the way.; With "the relatively 
small surface of the filament as compared with that of the 
bulb,. the chance that a molecule leaving the, filament 
should get >ack to the filament without first Striking the. 
bulb several times is negligibly small. The average velocity 
of the oxygen molecules striking the filament is therefore 
not perceptibly influenced by the, temperature to which the 
filament may be heated. In other words, the filament may 
be at one temperature and the oxygen with which it comes 
into actual contact may be at a totally different tempera¬ 
ture. At ordinary pressures this would be quite impossible, 
for the gas, within a layer many hundreds of times thicker 
than the length of the free path, would be heated nearly to 
the temperature of the filament, so that the gas in 
actual contact with the metal would be practically at the 
same temperature as the metal itself. That there is no 
great temperature drop at the surface between a metal;and 
a gas at ordinary pressures has been amply proven {see 
Knudson, Ann . Pkys iqu, xxxiv;, 593). 

A direct experimental indication that the behaviour of a 
gas at low pressures may be quite different from that at 
high pressures is easily obtained. For example, we find 
that with nitrogen at atmospheric'pressures or even down 
as low as xoo microns, there is a sudden and marked 
increase in pressure upon lighting the filament. When, 
however, the pressure is 10 microns or less, there is no 
indication whatever on the McLeod gauge of any such 
change in pressure upon lighting the filament, although the 
sensitiveness of the gauge would be ample to detect such 
a change if it were relatively nearly as great as at higher 
pressures. ' - . 1 t ; ‘ ■ ■ 

AH of our previous knowledge: of reactions between 
solids and gases is based upon results obtained when the 
two are at the same temperature. There were therefore 
no data which would indicate whether it was the tern* 
perature of the metal or that of the gas which would be 
the more important factor in the reaction* 

In the earlier experiments (Exp. 211) the rate of clean¬ 
up had appeared nearly independent of the temperature of 
the filament. At that time the effect of heating the bulb 
to 360° and of cooling it to -183° by immersing it in 
liquid air was tried, and it was found that the temperature 
of the bulb was entirely without effect. The value of e 
obtained in these, experiments was 0*0072 at a tem¬ 
perature of 1770° K with a filament having a surface of 
0*126 sq. cm. When we found that these results 
were too low because of the resistance to diffusion in 
the tubing, it became necessary to test out the effect 
of the bulb temperature again with the new apparatus 
(Exp. 265). The bulb, however, in this case was so large 
that it was impracticable to cool it with liquid air, and we 
had to remain content with beating it to 300°. The results 
obtained in this way are given in Table II., Columns 
3 and 5. 

* Paper read before the New York Section of the American Chemical 
Society, From the journal of the American Chemical Society ; xJcxy, 
..No. a. 
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It will be seen that raising the temperature of the 
, oxygen around the filament from 25 to 300° makes no 
appreciable change in the value of c.. 

This result is rather surprising. According to the 
.ordinary conceptions of the mechanism of a chemical 
reaction, the effect of increasing temperature is somewhat 
: as follows:—In order that a collision between two mole¬ 
cules may result in a chemical combination, the impact of 
the two molecules against each other must exceed a 
certain amount. At low. temperatures no molecules, or 
only few, have velocities sufficient to produce strong 
enough impact* As the temperature rises the relative pro¬ 
portion of molecules which meet this requirement in¬ 
creases extremely rapidly, although still Only a small pro¬ 
portion of the total number of collisions result in chemical 
action. 

If the above theory is correct, one would expect that 
both the temperature of the oxygen and that of the 
tungsten would influence the rate of reaction. That the 
- actual impact between such molecules would be very 
greatly affected by the temperature of the oxygen appears 
from tiie following considerations 

Let us consider two molecules, one of molecular weight 
Mi and the other of the weight M 2 . Let vt and v 2 be the 
velocities of these molecules, and T r and Tg the tem¬ 
peratures corresponding to these velocities. Let us 



Fro. 3. 


imagine these two molecules in the positions indicated in 
Fig. 3 moving towards each other with the velocities v x 
and On. Let x 0 be the distance from O to P, the centre of 
gravity of the system of the two molecules. Let v 0 be the 
velocity with which P moves from O. 

By the definition of centre of gravity, we have— 

Xq — X\ ^ Mg 
X 2 ~Xq Mi 


*o-*i _ 
*a-*i 


Mg 


Mi*f M2 

and for the corresponding velocities,— 

Vo - Pi _ »i-»o _ Mg 
■—V 2 — Vx 


{13)' 


Vi— V2 Mi + Mg 

Now, the impact with which they strike is proportional 
to tite product of the mass of one of them by the velocity 
With which if approaches the common centre of gravity. 
That is, the impact is measured by (vj—v 0 )Mi, but from 
(r3) this gives for the impact I,— " ( 

' v / 1 “ sir^ • • * • 

M1 + M3 

Neglecting constant factors, which would ultimately 
cancel out, we can place, according to the kinetic theory 
Tx *■ M1V1* and Tg » MgVg* • • 1 • (15) 
whence, combining with {14),— 


I 


{16), 


Mi * V Mg } Mi + Mg 

- 'What we now wish to find is the effect that will be pro¬ 
duced by a change in the temperature of Mi as compared 
with a change in temperature of M 2 . We obtain by 
differentiation— 

dl - *MiM 8 / dTi + dT. \ j 

Mi+M»\ VM,Xi ■ VMaTa' 

If we represent by dT x and dTgthe temperature changes 


of M x and M 2 , respectively, which will change the impact 
by equal amounts, we get— 

dTz m 
dT 3 " 

Taking for oxygen, Mi — 32, T r * 298, and for tungsten 
M 2 um 184, Tg m 1600, we get— 

dTifdTn — i/5*5* 

That is, raising the temperature of the oxygen z° would 
increase the impact between the molecules as much as 
raising the temperature of the tungsten 5*5. From 
Table IV t we see that at 1600° the value of c doubles in 
about 140° rise in temperature. Dividing this by 5*5, we 
see that raising the bulb temperature about 25° should 
double the value of ? if the rate of reaction is determined 
by the impact of the molecules. From Equation (16) it 
can be readily calculated that with the filament at 1600 s 
the impact between oxygen molecules and tungsten atoms 
would be increased in the ratio 6*00 : 7*20 by raising the 
temperature of the oxygen from 25 0 10 300°. If the oxygen 
be maintained at 25° we find that to produce the same 
increase (>.*., from 6*oo to 7*2oJ in impact by raising the 
temperature of the filament, it would be necessary to 
raise it from 1600° to 3160°. According to Table IV. we 
see that this would increase £ from croio to about 0*200. 
Actually, however, we find no appreciable change in e 
upon heating the bulb, and we must therefore conclude 
that it is not the impact of the oxygen jnolecules with the 
tungsten atoms which determines the rate of reaction. 

According to the electron theory of metallic conduction 
of heat and electricity, metals contain free electrons which 
participate in the heat vibration, and have the same kinetic 
energy at a given temperature as the atoms of the metal. 
Oxygen, being an electro-negative element, easily takes up 
electrons, so it seems probable that, an oxygen molecule 
would be more apt to take up an electron in striking the 
filament than it would to combine directly with the 
tungsten. 

Let us consider this case from the view-point of the 
foregoing theory. That is, let us consider the impact of 
an oxygen molecule and a negative electron. We will 
place, therefore, in Equation {18)— 

Mi - 32 Ti » 298 

M a ~ 0*0005 Tg ~ 1600 

Here, in jjlace of Mg — 184, we take Mg *» 0*0005, the 
“ atomic weight*’ of an electron; Whence, from (18) 
dTi/dTg « 109. 

This completely reverses the previous result, and we see 
that a change of 109° in the temperature of the oxygen 
would have no more effect on the amount of impact 
between the oxygen and the electrons than a change of 
only i° in the temperature of the filament. In other 
words, if the first step in the reaction consists of a collision 
between an electron and an oxygen molecule, we would 
expect to find just What the present experiments have 
shown, namely, that the value of c is not affected 
appreciably by changing the temperature of the bulb. 

This hypothesis is an entirely reasonable one. We do 
not need to assume that the oxygen molecule takes up 
more than one electron to begin with, or that the oxygen 
molecule is dissociated, or undergoes, any other change. 
The taking up of a single negative charge would bring into 
play electrostatic forces tending to hold the molecule on 
the surface long enough for secondary reactions to occur. 
These may be, for : example, the taking up of more 
electrons, the dissociation of the molecule into charged 
atoms, and the combination of .these with each other and 
with tungsten atoms to form WO3. All these secondary 
reactions, however/would not influence the velocity of the 
reaction* since once an oxygen molecule was retained on 
the surface by taking up a single electron, there would then 
be ample time available for the subsequent changes. 

On this hypothesis, the temperature, coefficient of the 
reaction velocity may be due to two causes. First, the 


MgTg 


(x8). 
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increased velocity of the electrons at higher temperatures, 
which gives a higher percentage of them capable of giving 
sufficient impact to produce the reaction. Second, an 
increase in the number of iree electrons at high tempera¬ 
tures might cause ah increase in the reaction velocity with 
increasing temperature of the filament. 

The electron theory seems to make it probable that the 
number of free electrons in a metal is very large, and that 
the number of them changes very little with increasing 
temperature (see Richardson, Trans . Am. Electrochem., 
xgi2, xxi., 69). Partly from this reason and partly because 
of the very high velocities of the electrons, it is probable 
that every oxygen molecule that strikes the filament is 
struck by many electrons, but is only capable of combining 
with those that happen to have an unusually high 
velocity. ^ 

J There are other hypotheses, however, which may be 
advanced to explain the fact that c is independent of the 
bulb temperature. We may assume, for example, that the 
surface of the metal is more or less completely covered 
with a film of oxide, through which the oxygen must 
diffuse before it can react with the metal. As the tem¬ 
perature of the metal increases, the oxide film would 
rapidly become thinner, and this fact would account for 
the increase in* the rate gf reaction as the temperature 
increases. ■ - ' *■ • 

On this hyphtoesis, the oxygen would only react with 
the tungsten after it had diffused through the oxide film,, 
and hence reached the same temperature as the metal. 
The temperature of the bulb in this case would naturally 
be without effect. Undoubtedly this sort of film plays an 
important part in gas reactions between solids and gases 
at atmospheric pressure (see, for example, Bodenstein 
and Fink, ZeiL Phys^Chem. t 1907, lx., 46), but it seems 
extremely improbable that such would be the case at very 
low pressures and at high temperatures. The strongest 
argument, however, against this theory is that the thick¬ 
ness of the film and hence the value of s would vary with 
the pressure of the oxygen. This is, however, contrary to 
the results of the experiments. Another fact that indicates 
at least that any such ‘film must be extremely thin is that 
the emissivity of the filament for both light and heat is 
entirely unaffected by the presence of oxygen (except 
below 1300°). 

It. must be pointed out that the reaction between oxygen 
and tungsten at low pressures obeys very simple laws, and 
does not appear to be sensitive to slight variations in the 
conditions. Reactions in heterogeneous systems at 
atmospheric pressure are usually enormously sensitive to 
catalytic disturbances and other irregularities which are 
probably characteristic of reactions that take place 
through an adsorbed film. Bodenstein’s work on the 
reaction 2H2+0 3 * 2H2O in contact with solid bodies is 
an example of this type of reaction. Another example is 
the contact process for SO3 (see bodenstein and Fink, 
2 &U Pkys. Chem.t 1907, lx., 1)^ 

For all these reasons it would seem extremely improb* 
able that there i$ any surface film which limits the rate of 
reaction. The theory that the oxygen reacts primarily 
with electrons in the metal is therefore made still more 
probable. It will be worth while to analyse the conse¬ 
quences of this theory more fully. 

(To be continued). 


Chloral - p - aminoazobenzene. — Mario Mayer. — 
Chloral-^-aminoazobenzene when prepared from chloral 
hydrate and ^-aminoazobenzene is a dark red powder, 
which dissolves in a mixture of benzene and petroleum 
ether (in the proportions x : 2). From the mixed solvents 
two different forms of the substance can be separated, one 
yellow fusing at 116 0 , and the other red fusing at 136°, 
The yellow form is converted into the red form at i2o° 1 
Chemically the two forms are identical.— Atti della Reals 
Aocademia dei &incei, xxiii. ,[i.], No. 5* 


, Possible Cause of the Migrat^n of'Salmon. 

One of the most important problems of oceanography 
and biology is that of migrative fish. What cause guides 
them in their displacements and draws those that accom¬ 
plish considerable voyages as do salmon ? These,fish often 
go up to rivers, and indeed go sometimes very far to milt^ 
For this they leave the depths of the sea where they have 
grown u p. We may then wonder what it is that incites 
them at the period of their reproduction to undertake a 
perilous peregrination. It has been said that they were 
carried away, by the need of procuring for their eggs and 
for their future young fry, circumstances which atone allow, 
of their development. But this finalist explication is open 
to much criticism. ; We must try and discover if this 
migrative phenomenon has no immediate determinism. 
M. Louis Roule, Professor at the Natural History Museum, 
bas on this subject undertaken a series of studies, and in a 
paper presented before the Academy of Sciences by M. 
Edmond Perier, he exposes the first results at which he 
has arrived. He has effected his researches on the rivers 
of the Southern Brittany coast, and he has found that* the 
proportion of oxygen dissolved in the water plays a very 
important rbh. According as this proportion is stronger 
or weaker the salmon go up the river or abstain from doing 
$0.. Salmon, doubtless like trout and other similar 
fish, have very intense , respiratory needs, which are ex¬ 
aggerated at the period of reproduction. Consequently 
they-only enter the rivers capable of satisfying these needs, 
thanks to the considerable amount of oxygen that tlieir 
water holds in solution Besides its scientific importance 
this conclusion presents an undeniable economical import¬ 
ance, for it will enable us to establish,' thanks to a pre¬ 
vious analysis, the list of river basins where trials of 
restocking wil 1 have some chance of success. It will ho 
longer be sufficient to remove the young fry nor to con¬ 
struct costly ladders or scales, but one must know exactly 
the rivers where these works will be useful and those 
where they would have no effect. 


New Artificial Manure. 

For a long time it has been known that the nitrogen 
necessary to plants cannot jbe taken .by them directly from 
the air. In 1886, on the roots of certain vegetable plants 
there was remarked the existence of large colonies of 
bacteria having the pro perty of fixing the atmospheric 
nitrogen for the advantage of the plant on which they lived. 
So, then, we were in the presence of a kind of symbiosis. 
Great hopes were founded on these bacteria, for it was 
thought that the sowing of the land with these microbian 
cultures would Considerably increase tbeir cultural force. 
These hopes fell through, as did also those founded in 
igox on the azotobacter, the most powerful of the agents 
of nitration. The question, , however, has not been 
abandoned, and it would 'seem that a solution has been 
arrived at. It has been found, indeed, that turf treated in 
a special manner constitutes a particularly favourable 
environment tor the growth of the azotobacter, and that 
the grounds manured with this turf show a very notable 
increase in their fertility. Before inoculating the turf with> 
the microbe, it is necessary to transform it by the action 
Of another microbe, so as to neutralise the humic acid it 
contains. The technip of the operation is then the 
following:—The raw turf, sown with the special microbe 
is kept during eight or ten Says at a constant temperature, 
then sterilised by steam.- It is then inoculated with 2 
mixture of azotobacter and nitric bacilli. After a few days’ 
incubatipn at a temperature of 26° it is ready to be em¬ 
ployed. An interesting-point to be noticed is that the 
azotobacter continues to develop in the soil, fixing new 
quantities of nitrogen. The results of the experiments of 
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culture are most encouraging. For the culture of potatoes, 
whilst farm-manure increases about 40 per cent the return 
per acre and artificial manures about 7$ per cent, inoculated 
turf procures an increase in the return of 123 per cent. 
For carrots numerous correspondents are respectively 
20, 28, and 260 per cent, for turnips 26, 47, and 100 per 
cent. If these results are confirmed by other experiments, 
and if this new produce for manuring suits all grounds, the 
manures of electricity will have a most serious rival to face, 
with whom they will have to undertake a very severe 
struggle. „ ' 

Silica Forms the Half of the Earth’s Crust. 

The terrestrial crust is formed especially of silica, and 
this fact is generally little known. It is because silicmm 
and its derivatives are, for a reason unknown, the poor 
children of chemistry and mineralogy. In the treatises on 
chemistry employed in secondary education .a small place 
is given to silica and to silicimn, but the silicates are com¬ 
pletely ignored. Prof. Henry Le Chatelier, Professor at 1 
the Sorbonne and Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
only explains this abstention of chemists by the somewhat 
routine respect of a too distant tradition. He has just put 
an end to these firrors by giving to silica and to silicates 
the place that is their due. Silica is the most abundant of 
the chemical combinations existing in the crust of the 
earth. People have tried to form an idea of the average 
composition of the solid crust of our globe by making in 
different countries analyses of a very great number of rocks. 
Several thousands of samples have been taken, especially 
jn the United Statesand in Norway. The results have been 
almost identical, and the corresponding figures may be corre¬ 
sponding figures may be considered as giwng a pretty 
exact average for the whole world. The terrestrial crust 
thus contains 58*2 per cent of silica, 15-8 per cent of 
alumina, 7*1 per cent of oxides of iron, then some oxides 
of sodium, of potassium, of calcium, of magnesia, in pro¬ 
portions varying from 3*2 to 5*2 per cent. The crust of 
our globe contains also 1*5 per cent of water and t per cent 
of oxide of titanium.. This silica is found partly in a state 
of free silica, often in a state of combined silica. The 
silicates are very numerous; felspars, micas, pyroxenes 
, form the principal families, ' Amorig the hydrated silicates 
we must mention, in the first place,;clay, then compound 
silicate of iron, of magnesia, and of potash, constituting 
the . green sand by which the. artesian waters of 
Champagne and Normandy arrive in Paris. As to the 
industrial importance of silica it is immense. The silicated 
rocks, graniteB, porphyries, schists, &c., are employed as 
materials for building. The Vosges stones, which were 
used to build the Cathedral of Strasbourg, the mill-stone, 
a variety of chalcedony that is exploited in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris," ace likewise only silicates. The mill-stone, 
unalterable by the atmospheric agents and possessing the 
-property of making one body with the cement, allows of 
the erection of buildings which are, so to say, indestruc¬ 
tible. So it is employed systematically for the walls of 
Orisons. Lastly, the ceramic industry, as well as the glass 
Industry, are entirely based on the utilisation of siliceous 
matters. Glass, which is considered unalterable, is, on the 
contrary, very sensitive to the action of the temperature 
and of liquids. M. Henry Le Chatelier has particularly 
studied this important question of the chemical alterabilhy 
of glass. The alteration of different glasses can some¬ 
times be remarked without the employment of any precise 
measurement. Antique glass found In the Boil shows an 
iridescent layer, superficial and deprived of transparency on 
account of the elimination of a part of the elements con¬ 
stituting the glass. This iridisation, which is so pretty, can, 
it is true, be produced artificially by heating daring a few 
hours ordinary glass vases in chlorhydric add diluted. 
Spherical bulbs thus treated have exactly the appearance 
of soap-bubbles. In other parts of the work Prof. Henry 
Le Chatelier studies the physical and optical properties of 
glass, metallic alkaline silicates, magnesias, and ceramic. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, May 7, 1914. 

Sir William Crookes, O.M., President, in the Chair. 

Papers were read as follows 

u Some Calculations in Illustration of Fourier's Theorem” 
By Lord Rayleigh, O.M., F.R.S. 

“ Theory of Long Waves atid Bores By Lord Ray¬ 
leigh, O.M.,F.R.S. 

H Protection from Lightning and the Range of Protection 
Afforded by Lightning Rods.” By Sir Joseph Larmor, 
F.R.S., and J. S. B, Larmor, M.A. 

On modern ionic views discharge in the atmosphere 
should originate at a .place of maximum intensity of 
electric field and spread both ways from it along a line 
which should be roughly the line of force. The explanation 
of branching, zigzag, and multiple lightning discharges is 
to be sought on these lines. The introduction of a narrow 
linear conductor cannot sensibly disturb a steady field of 
force, and not at all if it is transverse to the field. Thus 
it would seem to be the top of the building Itself, not of 
the lightning conductor, that attracts the discharge, and 
the function of a single rod can only be to lead ft more 
safely away. But a number of rods distributed over the 
area of the roof, and effectively connected to earth by a 
conductor, can, by their joint action, lift the intensest part 
of the field from the top Of the building to the region 
around their summits, arid so obviate or much mitigate the 
danger of discharge from above to the building which they 
cover. In illustration* diagrams are given of a vertical 
field of force as disturbed by vertical pillars of semi-ellip¬ 
soid al form and of various breadths, or by an earthed con¬ 
ducting region overhead such as might be originated by 
gradual discharge from a pointed rod. 

“Newcomb's Method of Investigating Periodicities and 
Us Application to Bruckner's Weather Cycle.” By Prof. 
A. Schuster, Sec. R.S. 

“Flow in Metals Subjected to Large Constant Stresses 
By E. N. Da C. Andrade. 

The law connecting the extension with time for wires of 
various metals subjected to large stresses bas been ex¬ 
amined at different temperatures.. The stress was kept 
constant throughout the flow by the device of a hyperbolic 
weight employed in former experiments. The different 
types of flow observed for different metals at room tem¬ 
perature are only particular cases of one general law 
governing the flow of all single metals, arid can all be 
found for one metal by choosing an appropriate tempera¬ 
ture ; thus, soft iron at 450° C. behaves similary to lead at 
15 0 C. The formula t « can be made to 

represent the increase of length l with time t in all cases 
by suitable choice of the constants l 0t £* x. The viscous 
part of the How, expressed by r, does not exist at low tem¬ 
peratures, but becomes more and more predominant with 
rise of temperature. The distinction of the viscous part 
of the flow from the initial part of the flow, and the be¬ 
haviour in general, can be explained from the co-existence 
of the crystalline and the amorphous state in the metal. 

The behaviour of wires of solid distilled mercury shows 
that the rapid initial flow characteristic of the single metals 
is not due to irnpurities. 

Duplex alloys behave altogether differently to the single 
metals with respect to the flow, the anomalous behaviour 
corresponding to a difference in type of crystalline structure. 

“ Eddy Motion in the Atmosphere,” By G. I. Taylor. 

The paper contains a theoretical discussion of the function 
of eddies in conveying heat and momentum through a 
fluid. It is shown also that measurements of the tempera* 
ture Of the air over the Great Bank of Newfoundland raad§ 
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by the author last year, lead to the conclusion that eddies 
extend upwards over the sea to a height of at least 800 
metres; and that there is no appreciable diminution in 
their size or intensity in this height. 

On the assumption of a uniform amount of eddy motion, 
the velocity of the wind at various heights above the 
ground is calculated, and shown to agree with the most 
recent observations carried out.over Salisbury Plain.. The 
actual amount of eddy motion is calculated both from wind 
velocity and from temperature measurements, and the two 
values are found to agree within the limits of error. This 
tends to confirm a general theorem about eddy motion in 
two dimensions which is deduced from theoretical con¬ 
siderations. 

£< Properties of Magnetically-Melded Iron as Affected by 
Temperature.” By Prof. Ernest Wilson. 

In a paper recently read before the Royal Society, it is 
shown that if stalloy in ring form is shielded from the 
earth’s magnetism and subjected to a considerable mag* 
netisirig force at atmospheric tempeLature, the permeability 
can be increased. The present experiments deal with the 
effect of allowing stalloy to cool down through the tem 
perature at which it regains magnetic quality when in a 
shield and when Under the influence of a magnetising force 
due to a continuous current. Two specimens have been 
subjected to this treatment, and in each case the maximum 
permeability has a value of over xo,ooo when the specimen 
is at-atmospberic temperature. The dissipation of energy 
by magnetic hysteresis for a given value of the magnetic 
induction Is reduced by the treatment. 


ROYAL SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Royal Society Conversazione, held on Wednesday, 
May 13th, at the Rooms in Burlington House, was quite 
up to its usual level of interest. 

Short demonstrations were given during the evening by 
Prof. J. P. Hill, F.R.S., on the Percy Sladen Expedition 
, to Brazil, 1913, illustrated by numerous lantern slides and 
views of the regions visited. Also by Mons. P. Schilowsky, 
upon The Application of Gyroscopes to the Three Systems 
of Locomotion; on land, on sea, and in the air. Gyro¬ 
scopes with models of monorail cars, ships, and aeroplanes 
were used to illustrate the lecture. 

Among the more striking exhibits were the following - 

Mr. C. R. Darling. Some New Surface Tension 
Phenomena, and an Experiment to Show the Structure of 
Liquid Jets. 

A globule of oil was formed on the surface of water, 
and a drop of quinoline allowed to fall upon It. On this 
drop reac&ng the oil-water interface,, the globule burst with 
considerable violence. Orthotoluidine globules wer e formed 
on a water surface, and a large globule of dimethyl-aniline 
was added, which then proceeded to absorb the orthp- 
toluidine. The process of absorption resembled the 
feeding of certain lower organisms. The experiments wete 
made visible to the audience by projection upon a screen 
and the extraordinary motions due chiefly to surface ten¬ 
sion were watched with considerable interest. 

Prof. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., and M*. 0 . W. Griffith. 
The Caleometer. 

The caleometer is an instrument designed to measure 
the degree of. comfort 2n a room, or a public hall, or a 
factory, in so far as that depends on the rate of cooling of 
the human body. Comfortable Conditions are indicated 
by gentle oscillations of the pointer—about a mean value 
of 30 calories per minute. A low steady reading denotes 
monotony and oppressiveness; violent oscillations about a 
high mean value are evidence of excessive cooling by an 
unpleasant draught, ... , 

Mr. W. A. Douglas Rudge. Electrification produced 
during the Raising of a Cloud of Dust. 

A delicate electroscope was attached to a metallic rod 


Conversazione. ' 

tipped with radium, which ionised the air in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The electrification caused by blowing dust out of 
a bottle was indicated by discharging of the electroscope. 
Dust of an acidic nature, silica, or molybdic acid gave a 
negative charge, while metallic oxides and organic bases 
gave a positive charge. 

Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S. Blower for very Large Soap 
Bubbles. 

The difficulties of blowing and detaching very large soap 
bubbles were overcome by a special form of injector blow¬ 
pipe swivelled at right angles to its length about the in¬ 
jector nozzle as an axis, and with a diverging cone of flexible, 
fabric with a serrated edge, made impervious to liquid a 
short distance behind the serrations. This cone was kept 
open by two springs. The absorbent material, up to the 
impervious band, provided liquid sufficient for a large thin 
bubble, but not so much as to make it unduly thick, for 
the limit of possible diameter of a bubble is greater as its 
thickness is less, and the points of the serrations feed the 
bubble m numerous very fine streams. Bubbles 3 or 4 feet 
in diameter are possible, and by injecting a little warm 
air during their formation they can be made to rise and 
they then form magnificent objects. 

Mr. Louis Brennan, C.B. The Iridoscope. 

A device by which it is possible to make a large sheet 
of soap film. By standing the frame holding this film 
upright in a suitable light fine displays of colour are pro¬ 
duced by the natural thinning of the" upper portion 6,f 
the film, or by playing upon it by a jet of air; 

Mr. W. Dudcell, F.R.S. Water Model of the Electric 
Arc. 

The model exhibited consisted or a mushroom valve. 
The pressure tending to reseat the valve was so arranged 
that it diminished very rapidly as the valve lifted. In this 
way, when the flow of water was increased through the 
valve, the difference of pressure between its two sides 
decreased and thus represented one of the properties of the 
electric arc. When a steady flow was established and a 
column of water having a definite periodic time connected 
to the valve oscillations were set up similar to those ob¬ 
tained with an electric arc.' 

The Silica Syndicate, Ltd. Some New Develop¬ 
ments in the Manufacture of Apparatus in Transparent 
Quartz Glass. 

The Silica Syndicate had a large number of exhibits. 
A great advance has recently been made by the invention 
of a method of making an air-tight seal between quarts 
glass and metal, which consists essentially in, flowing pure 
lead into the hot quartz tube in a vacuum; the metal makes 
perfect contact with the quartz, and vacuum apparatus of 
all descriptions can be constructed in this way. Electric 
lamps, X ray tubes, electric radiators, and other apparatus 
to which the lead seal was successfully applied were 
shown. 

The Polychromide Company (The Dover Street 
Studios, Ltd.). Instantaneous Photographs on Paper 
Taken in Natural Colour by the Polychromide System. 

The optical separation of the natural colour of the object 
photographed is accomplished by means of the Hamburger- 
Conrady colour separation camera, which exposes three 
plates simultaneously—representing the red, yellow, arid 
blue sensations in the superposed positives on gelatino- 
ailver emulsions, which constitute the complete colour 
records exhibited. A very fine collection of photographs 
were shown, including one of the President of the Society; 
the colour rendering wag excellent, and the exhibit caused 
great interest. 

The British Museum (Natural History). A SeleC-- 
tion of the Specimens Collected on the British Antarctic 
(“ Terra Nova ”) Expedition, 1910—1913, under the 
Leadership of the late Capt. R. F. Scott, C.V.O., R.N. 

Mr. F. ,W. Aston. A Simple Microbalance for the 
Determination of the Densities of Small Quantities of 
Gases, 
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The balance was made entirely of fused quartz, and 
consisted of a beam of the simplest possible construction, 
beating at one end a small closed bulb and at the other a 
solid counterpoise. The whole was supported by a knife 
edge working on a polished quartz plate, and enclosed in 
g small case made of plates of glass in such a way that the 
pressure could be varied at will. The capacity of the 
whole 41 case ” was about 2 cc., and the movement of the 
balance could be watched through a small telescope. It 
was sensitive to about one-millionth of a mgrm. 

Mr. Kollo- Appleyard; Chain Apparatus for the Ap¬ 
proximate Measurement, of Logarithmic and Hyperbolic 
'Functions. 

The apparatus consists of a chain suspended so as to 
form one-half of a true catenary, and it is shown that by 
suitably proportioning the scale of measurement to the 
tensions of the chain the various quantities required can be 
obtained, to a first degree of approximation,' by direct 
measurement from the suspended chain. These quantities 
include (r) the base of the Napierian logarithms ; (2) the 
anti-logarithms of numbers to the Napierian base; (3) the 
hyperbolic function, Sin x , CoS x t Tan x, and Sec x. 
Special interest attaches to the apparatus, as it is just 300 
years since the Invention of logarithms by Baron John 
Napier, of Mercbistbn.. 

, ProL A. Wi BiCKERTON The Polyscope. 
r A kaleidoscope rendered so optically perfect that a 
hundred reflections of a point or object maybe seen. The 
angles of one are 30°, 6o°, and 90°, Of the other, two 
angles 45 0 and. one of 90°. They produce two classes of 
patterns, one suitable for textile fabrics, cretonnes, &c., 
the other suitable for floor cloths, tiles, &c. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers and Co., Ltd., showed a 
number of specimens of Glass for Making Spectacle Lenses 
for the Absorption of Ultra-violet and Infra-red Rays and 
for the Reduction of Glare, based on experimental results 
, given in Sir William Crookes’s recent t paper read before 
the Royal Society. Some of these glasses have the valu¬ 
able property of almost completely absorbing the heat 
and ultra-violet radiations, and are useful for many pur- 
poses besides spectacles. 

Exhibits were also given by the Marine. Biological 
Association, Profs. MacBrideI A. F. Stanley Kent, 
R. B. Paulton, the Astronomer Royal, and many 
others. 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting , May 8, 1914. 

Dr. A. Russell, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper entitled “ Some Gyrostatic Devices for the Control 
of Moving Bodies ” was read by Dr. J. G. Gray. 

, The paper dealt with a number of new contrivances for 
stabilising,- steering, and forcibly manoeuvring moving 
bodies, such as torpedoes and airships. 

A number of old experiments were first shown. These 
included the “gyrostat on stilts ” and" gyrostat on gimbals 1 * 
experiments due to Lord Kelvin, the “ crossed bifilar ” ex¬ 
periment due to Prof. Blackburn, and a stilt top devised 
by Prof. Harold Wilson. , v It was shown that the gyro¬ 
static system in each of these experiments, although ex¬ 
hibiting considerable balancing power, was hot possessed 
of real stability. , An unstable body rendered truly stable 
by gyrostatic action must possess the property that if dis¬ 
placed from the mean position it returns to, and comes to 
rest in, that position. The mean position is that in which 
the potential energy of the gyrostatic system is a maximum, 
and if the system is disturbed energy must be supplied to 
, restore if to the mean, or undisturbed, position. 

A number of new gyrostatic models were displayed in' 
action. These include two-wheeled and four-wheeled gyro¬ 
static motor cars and bicycles, 'These allprovide examples 


of gyrostatic systems provided with complete or real 
stability, and in all the cases shown the stabilising forces 
are derived from the propelling system. 

One of the cars shown runs on two wheels in tandem, 
and is stabilised by a single gyrostat. This gyrostat is 
mounted in the car and controls the steering mechanism ; 
it forms, in fact, a gyrostatic chauffeur. The model illus- 
strated a new form of torpedo and airship control. 

A second form of motor car, which also runs on two 
wheels in tandem, consists of two parts, a front one and 
an after one. The front part carries a gyrostat, the back 
part the propelling mechanism, and the two parts are 
connected together by means of a vertical hinge. The 
front part is propelled by the back part, and the arrange¬ 
ment is one of complete stability. The entire system may 
be manoeuvred by means of the gyrostat. It was pointed 
out that by properly fitting an airship with a gyrostatic. 
44 nose* 1 it should be possible to manoeuvre forcibly the Air¬ 
ship by means of forces derived from the propellers. 

The bicycles, which are provided with gyrostatic riders, 
are examples of moving bodies steered by gyrostatic action. 
The action is quite different from that of an ordinary 
bicycle. They are not 44 momentum 11 instruments. 

The devices shown are at once applicable to long¬ 
distance torpedoes, both submarine and aerial. The gyro¬ 
static system may be operated by the wireless transmission 
of electrical action. 

At the conclusion of the paper the author.showed a new 
series of animated gyrostats. 

Discussion, 

Dr. W. Watson thought the mechanisms shown were 
of great theoretical importance. He gathered, however, 
that the author himself thought they were more of theo¬ 
retical than practical interest. He concluded some time 
ago that a two-wheeled car would not be of much use, as, 
although gyrostatic control worked satisfactorily either on 
a straight path or on a curved path of constant curvature, 
any attempt to alter the curvature had to be made with 
great caution. Hence a train built on this system would 
have to slow up on approaching either the beginning or, 
the end of a bend. With .a motor car, where one had to 
steer immediate courses On account of other traffic, the 
arrangement would he impracticable. At one time, when 
some cars had engines laid longitudinally and others trans¬ 
versely, makers of the latter type claimed that gyrostatic 
action came into play and tended, to preyent skidding. 
However, unless the gyrostat was free to move relatively 
to the car, one might as well have a lump of iron in its 
stead. He had investigated the amount of relative motion 
which might take place due to give in the springs or 
mountings, and it was quite insufficient to allow of appre¬ 
ciable gyrostatic action. 

Mr. Duddell complimented the author oh the collection 
of beautiful models which he had brought before the Society 
and the admirable way in which he had explained the 
principles underlying their action. He asked what speed 
was attained by the flywheels of the gyrostats. 

Mr. R. S. Whipple also expressed his admiration of the 
models. 

Mr. F. J. Whipple asked if the author had worked out 
the theory of the ordinary bicycle, and if it was his con¬ 
sidered opinion that the rider had to perform the actions 
which he had described in steering. It was his opinion 
that when travelling rapidly this was not so, and that there 
was a stabilising effect due to the gryrostatic action of the 
front wheel. This was particularly noticeable in the way 
in which the wheel seemed to be pulled back into position 
if, when riding without the hands, the cyclist encountered 
a small stone. • 

Dr. Russell , asked concerning the use of the word 
“ gyrostat.” He remembered on one occasion when Lord 
Kelvin was showing some of these experiments to von 
Helmholtz an accident occurred which resulted m one of 
the gyroscope wheels passing through Helmholtz’s silk 
hat. After that it was customary to enclose the gyroscope 
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in a brass case, and it was then usually called a gyrostat. 
He. did not quite see why. 

The Author, in reply, said that the larger gyrostats 
could be taken up to a speed of 2d,ooo revs* per tain, in 
half-a-rainute, and would run for 75 minutes. In steering 
a bicycle the rider: turns the front wheel to the side to 
which .the machine leans, and the forward' momentum 
brings it up to the vertical position. The gyrostatic action 
helps, but only to a very slight extent. The name i{ gyro 
stat ” was the one invariably used at Glasgow since Lord 
Kelvin’s time. - ~ 

A paper entitled U A Graphic Treatment of Ousted Wave - 
fronts , and of the Rainbow by Mr. W. R, Bower, was 
taken as read in the absence of the author. 

A method of drawing the pusped wave-fronts produced 
by refraction and reflection at 2 spherical surface and a 
graphic treatment of the elementary theory of the rainbow 
are described in the paper. The method is based upon the 
properties of the centre of junction. In the case of reflection 
at a spherical surface in which aplanatic points are not 
available the position of the junction centre is obtained by 
elementary geometry. _ _ - - 

By the use of junction-centres the distribution of the 
successive foci obtained on refraction and reflection at a 
spherical surface is readily plotted, . If in the case oL a 
rainbow it is assumed that the emergent portion of the 
effective pencil, as well as the incident portion, is, one of 
parallel rays, then the distribution of foci With regard to 
the drop ia a symmetrical one. - , - . * 

The caustics on refraction and reflection are also 
readily drawn as loci of points and envelopes of rays. 
Hence the wave-surfaces can be obtained. These in some 
regions are cusped, and the caustics are the loci of the 
cusps. 

In the case of pencils that are effective in producing 
rainbows, the lengths of the incident portion of the chid 
ray intercepted by the spherical drop of radius, and a 
concentric sphere of radius, r** r are in the ratio 1 to n 4-1/ 
where »Js the number of internal reflections. This leads 
to a geometrical construction for finding the points of 
incidence of the chief rays of the effective pencils. These 
rays are at minimum deviation, and the same chief ray 
remains at minimum deviation, although the associated 
pencil may be converging or diverging. 

society of chemical industry,. 

(London Section). 

Ordinary Meeting > May 4, 1914. 

Prof. W. R. E. Hodqkinson in the Chair. 

.The following papers were read and discussed f— 

" A Reaction of Tetranitromethane.” By W. R. E. 
Hodqkinson. 

, • The author describes a solvent action in certain metals, 
such as form amides or amino-like coinpounds, of an 
alcoholic ammoniacal solution of tetranitromethane. When 
the metal is placed in such a solution a yellow colour 
develops, the temperature rises, and there is a slight gas 
evolution (N a )(COa). „ The action-only becomes vigorous 
with copper deter a small quantity of the blue cupramine 
compound has formed. When a cupramine solution is 
added to an alcoholic solution of tetranitromethane crystals 
form rapidly. They are identical with those formed from 
the metal. Similar results were obtained with nickel, 
zinc, cadmium - amine solutions, and with amtaonium 
double salts of the metals. The salts appear to be of the 
general type C(NO a ) 3 , NHM' 3 , NH 3 . They are nearly all 
deliquescent, and when rapidly heated explode, 

« Application of yets for Mixing By Dr. Oscar 
Nagel. 

The low efficiency of jets is caused by the fact that about 
75 per cent of the energy is consumed in the whirl which 


is formed in the transit of the jet from one nozzle to 
another. „ This whirl effects the most intimate mixture of 
the motor-jet with the medium to be moved. 

The use of jets as mixers is therefore suggested for 
various operations, such as the chamber process of manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid. Preliminary experiments in this 
direction have been successful., > ; 

l * Apparatus for the Automatic Measuring and Injection 
0f Chemicals k By the Hon. R. C. Parsons, M.A., 
M.Inst.C.E.' 

The author having referred to the crud> methods gener 
ally adopted for introducing chemicals into water previous 
to its being filtered, proceeded to describe his low pressure 
injector, known by the name of the “Tiltometre,” which is 
operated, by means of the r pressm£ obtained by inserting 
a venturi tube into tbe^mam in Which the water to be 
treated flows. He then gave,, the, results of the tests of 
this intrument, which prbved.to bfe an accurate and re¬ 
liable apparatus for automatically treating water with a 
constant percentage of chemical, although the flow varies 
considerably. 

He next explained his M High Pressure Chemical In¬ 
jector,” which also works by means of the pressure derived 
from a venturi tube inserted in a main. 

% This apparatus can inject against any pressure, and con¬ 
sists of two cylinders in which pistons having wide circum-. 
ferenfial grooves move quite freely, and by means of a 
controlling valve are made to eject the chemical alternately, 
thus maintaining a regular flow. Above the cylinders are 
the inlet and outlet valves, the former for admitting the 
chemical from a tank in which it is stored, and the latter 
through which it is injected into the main. One one side 
of this instrument is a manometer for indicating the ven¬ 
turi pressure due to the flow through the main, arid on the 
opposite another manometer attached to a small venturi 
tube through,which the chemical ejected passes, and the 
amount discharged measured. The ratio of these dis¬ 
charges gives the percentage .of chemical added, andean 
be adjusted by the regulating valve. 

Both these instruments are shown to be simple, durable, 
reliable; and to yield very accurate results. 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS AND OTHER 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS,. * 

Ordinary Meeting^ May 6,: 1914. ... 

Mr. A. ChasYon Chapman, President/ in the Chair. 

Messrs. Lauchlan Henry Dyke Acland, Walter Alan 
Gibbings, Frederic Herbert Lees, and William Henry 
Woodcock were elected Meiribers of the Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. William Roscoe Hardwick, B.Sc., F.I.C., 13, 
Batavia Buildings, Hackins Hey, Liverpool ; Harold 
Fletcher Hills, F.C.S., Commercial Gas Works, Stepney r 
E.; Robert Hindle Kay, 73, Manor Road, Stoke New-' 
ington, N. 

“ Detection of Castor Seeds.” By G. D. Lander and 
J. J. Geake. 

A modification of the precipitin reaction as practised by 
.Mooser and others, whereby direct extraction of a sus¬ 
pected material by means of physiological saline replaces 
the more costly and tedious method of extraction by 
glycerol. 

“Composition of Milk and Milk Products By H. 
Droop Richmond. 

As in previous years, the author gave a summary of the 
results of the analyses made in the Aylesbury Dairy Co., 
Ltd., during 1913; a sample of goat’s milk and one of 
human milk was examined. It Was shown that the alde¬ 
hyde figure of cream calculated on the portion free from fat 
was the same as that of milk. 
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“Note on * Sharps'” By J. F. Liverseege and G. D. 1 
Elsdon. 

. The permissible percentage of calcium sulphate in 
u sharps” (from grain) was discussed and a series of 
analyses of knowhr samples was given. 

"Action of Weak Acids on Soluble Fluorides ” By P. 
A. Ellis Richards, P.I.C. 

The author shows that the fluorides of the alkali metals 
are decomposed by many organic acids, including acetic, 
formic, tartaric, malic, lactic, benzoic, and salicylic acids, 
with liberation of hydrogen fluoride. Carbon dioxide gas 
passed through a solution of either sodium or potassium 
fluoride has a similar action. ' 

u Simple Fqrm of Fat Extractor * By G. A. Stokes. 

A simple fat extraction apparatus can be constructed by 
.suspending a fat-free extracting thimble by means of wire 
in a long necked conical flask. The wire is fixed, and can 
be raised and lowered in the stopper, in which a condenser 
is fitted in the usual way. 

INSTITUTE OF METALS. 

. , . * ; May Lecture. . 

The annual May lecture of : the Institute of Metals was 
delivered by Prof. E. HEYN c of Berlin, in the evening of 
Tuesday,. May rath, at the Institution of Chemical Engi¬ 
neers, Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir HENRY J. Oram, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Resident of the Institute of Metals, being in the 
Chair. j ‘‘" r ‘ " V 

■ Prof. Heyn said that it was a well-known' fact that the 
: welfare and convenience of modem "mankind was, to a* 
very considerable extent, influenced by the achievements 
of the engineer. People admired his work, and were daily 
confiding life and health to his creations. But only few 
were conscious of the fact that engineering work was, to 
a great amount,'dependent on the possibility of manufac¬ 
turing sound materials fit for the purpose and of keeping 
them sound in the course of the manifold processes that 
these materials required to go through until they were 
assembled into the admirable engineering structures pre¬ 
senting themselves to the public eye. Few persons were 
conscious of' the enormous amount of thought bestowed 
on the question of soundness of materials by thousands of 
men fighting continuous struggles against the numerous 
hidden dangers involved in the intricacy of structural 
material and working strenuously towards its perfection 
and reliability. 

Certain structural members might fail even without being 
subjected to stresses in service. For instance, it had often 
been observed that condenser tubes made out of brass 
cracked simply whe» stored up in the yard. Some articles 
made out of r this metal, when exposed to atmospheric in 
l Bences, underwent an alteration'to such an extent tfaat- 
4hey might. be crumbled between the, fingers. Similar 
phenomena could be stated in structural members made 
out of other metals and alloys when they .were manu¬ 
factured under unfavourable, conditions, which lead to 
serious internal strains. 

The author said that he had made a special study of the 
phenomena connected With internal strains, investigating 
their, causes and devising a method for measuring their. 
amount. In his lecture the author dealt specially with 
the -internal strains produced by cold working of metals 
-(cold drawing, cold rolling, cold hammering, &c>). He 
showed that by these operations under unfavourable con¬ 
ditions internal strains might be set up in structural 
members which came close to their resisting power, so that 
even- trifling additional strains caused by external forces 
or other circumstances (scratching of the surface, unequal 
heating or cooling, slight corrosion by certain agents, 
which were contained. in the atmosphere or ( by certain 
paints) might lead to unforeseen fracture. He discussed 
the means for removing, of diminishing such dangerou s 
internal strains, and illustrated his lecture by. numerou^ 
samples taken from the domain of practical engineering. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Synthetic Use of Metals in Organic Chemistry . By 
L Arthur J. Hale,- B.Sc.(Lond.), A.I.C. London : J. 
and A. Churchill. 1914. 

For advanced students of organic chemistry this will be 
found a very useful handbook. The different types of re¬ 
actions effected by the metals and their salts are described, 
with references to the original papers relating to them, and 
full directions are given for practical work illustrating some. 
of the more important reactions. The student who has a 
fair general knowledge of. the operations of practical che¬ 
mistry will he quite well able to carry but the experiments 
without any help from a demonstrator, for the directions 
are very explicit, and quantities employed and yields to be 
expected are always stated. For the chapters on practical 
work r which form perhaps the most useful part of the 
book, the information has been collected from many foreign 
periodicals, and it will be a boon to students who do not 
read German and French easily, or to those who cannot 
readily get access to the Berichte, &c. 


A Thtrd year. Course of Organic Chemistry* By T. P. 
Hxlditch, D.Sc.(Lond.}, F.I.C. London: Methuen 
andDo., Ltd. 1914* 

This book is the sequel to Dr. Dunstan’s u First Year 
Organic Chemistry ” and Mr. F. P. Thole’s « Second 
Year Organic Chemistry,” and deals with the heterocyclic 
compounds, and also with some of the more complex ali¬ 
phatic and carbocyclic compounds not. discussed in the 
earlier books. These include the sugars, polypeptides, and 
terpenes. The book will be found a useful and safe guide 
for candidates for such examinations asthe Honours B.Sc. 
degree of London University. The author has introduced 
many valuable summaries and schemes showing constitu¬ 
tions, which are likely to impress themselves' on the 
student’s memory, and he has been judicious in selecting 
his material well, and not overburdening the text with 
details. It is a pity that small print has been used so 
much, for the type in which some of the formula are 
printed renders them almost undecipherable. 


K&rbide und SiUztde . (“Carbides and Silicides”). By 
Prof. Dr. Otto Honigschmid. Halle-a.-§: Wilhelm 
Knapp. 1914. (Mk. 13.60). 

This monograph treats from a scientific point of view of" 
the binary compounds of carbon and- silicon with other 
elements, and givefs a very complete account of the subject. 
Technical processes and patents are not, as a rule, included 
for discussion, but all laboratory work on carbides and 
silicides is very fully described. The early sections deal 
with the preparation and properties of carbides in general, 
and then each individual compound Is described in full. 
The silicides are treated similarly, and the monograph 
concludes with' an appendix contributed by Dr, Otto 
Flaschner on the thenhic analysis of silicides and carbides. 


Contribricion at Estudio de la Imogen Latmte Fotografica . 
(“ Contribution to the Study of the Photographic Latent 
Image”). By Luis Guglialmelli. San Martin: 
Imprenta de “El National.” 1913. 

This volume contains a thesis presented to the University 
of Buenos Aires by the author for his doctorate. It gives 
a critical summary of the various hypotheses concerning 
the -latent image which have been put forward, grouping 
them as physical, chemical, and physico-chemical. The 
last class, and in particular the-colloidal theory, is con¬ 
sidered in the greatest detail, the author believing that the 
bulk of the.evidence.that has been accumulated is in its 
favour. 


Simple Form oj Fat Extractor. 
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Meetings for th^Week. 


I Chemical News 
i May 33,1914 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WEBSTER FUND. 


To the Editor 0/ the Cketmcal News. 

Sir,— Will you kindly allow me to announce through your 
columns that the fund subscribed in 1910 On an appeal for 
which I made myself responsible, and devoted to the relief 
of Mr. Charles S. S. Webster, of Bristol, research chemist, 
is now exhausted. Some £200 was raised, and paid into 
an account at the London County and Westminster Bank, 
Bayswater Branch. After providing for immediate neces¬ 
sities, the remainder (£ 150) has seen paid over in monthly 
payments of £4. The situation of the family is still one 
of the greatest necessity, and if any of yonr readers would 
subscribe a further amount it will he dealt with in the 
same way. On a first appeal ,1 have a promise of an 
annual payment of £to over a period of three years. 

Communications to the undersigned, or cheques made 
payable to the Manager, London County and Westminster 
Bank, Bayswater Branch, and crossed C. S. S. Webster 
Fund*—-Yours, &c», » 

C. F. Cross. 

. 4, New Court, London, W.C. ; 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

BeHchte der Deuischen CkemiscJten Geselischaft. 

Vol. xlvii., No. 5, 1914. 

Active Modification of Nitrogen.—H. B. Baker and 
R. J. Strutt.—Tiede and Domcke have stated that the 
luminescence of active nitrogen is not observed if the gas 
is absolutely free from oxygen. The authors, however, find 
that this is not the case. They point out that the lumines¬ 
cence has never been put forward as a proof of the pre¬ 
sence of active nitrogen, but that the ground for the 
conclusion that an active modification is present is the 
formation of hydrocyanic acid, for example, when the gas 
from a vacuum tube is led through organic compounds 
containing hydrogen. The luminescence appears in 
nitrogen which has been exposed to the action of phos¬ 
phorus (thus removing all oxygen) for a long time, and the 
nitrogen evolved from potassium nitride also gives it. 

,Hypoborates from Gaseous Boron Hydrides and 
Bases.—Altred Stock and Ernst Knss.—B 4 Hj 0 and B a H- 
gtve the same substance when they react with alkalis 
In each case hypoborates are formed, tbe re. 
actions being B^He-HaKOH » 2KOBH3+H2, and 
B4H10+4KOH «4KOBH3 +• Ha* KOBH3 is hygroscopic, 
hydrogen being evolved at the temperature of the room. 
KOBH3+HaO * KBO3+5H. Alcohol dissolves the hypo- 
borate, which undergoes partial decomposition. Acids, es¬ 
pecially acetic acid, decompose the salt or hs solution simul¬ 
taneously. KOBH3 + HCI+2H2O - H3BO3+KCI+5H. 
With solutions of nickel salts a black insoluble nickel 
boride, NiaB, is obtained. When potassium hypoborate 
is heated to about 500° it loses a large part of its potassium 
in the metallic iorm. 

New Type of Complex Tungsten and Molybdenum 
Cyanides.—Oscar Olsson.—A series of complex cyanides 
of tetravaient tungsten which are analogous to the molyb¬ 
denum cyanides of tbe type Me 4 Mo(CN)8,#H20, can be. 
obtained from l^WsClg. Where these compounds are 
titrated with potassium permanganate they are not con¬ 
verted into tungstic acid but into complex pentavalent 
tungsten cyanides of the general type Me 3 W(CN)s.*H 2 0 . | 
It is probable that the anomaly in the valency determina¬ 
tion of molybdenum with permanganate in the complex 
cyanides of the type Me 4 Mo(GN)s.jrH a O is to be ascribed 
to the formation of pentavalent complex molybdenum 
cyanides, and that the compounds Me 4 Mo(CN) 8 .^H a O are 
to be regarded as derivatives of tetravaient molybdenum.- ! 


Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei . 

Vol, xxiii. [i.], No., 5, 1914. 

Oximes of o-Naphthylpbenyl Ketone.—Mario Betti 
and Pasquale Foccianti. — a -Naphthylphenyl ketone, 
C10H7.CO.C6H5, being an asymmetrical ketone should 
give two isomeric oximes. By the action of hydroxyl- 
amine upon a-naphthylphenyl ketone the authors have ob¬ 
tained admixed product with no sharp melting-point, which 
when re-crystallised from alcohol gives a compound of 
constant melting-point and uniform aspect. If hydroxyl- 
amine liberated from its chlorhydrate by means of alkali 
is used, the product is chiefly the isomer which melts at 
127°, but if the chlorhydrate is used with no alkali the 
other isomer, melting at i6i°, predominates. A mixture 
of equal quantities of the two compounds melts at 135— 
140°, and a mixture of two parts of the x6x° compound 
with one of the 127° compound melts at r40—145 0 , and it 
is possible that the mixture is the oxime (m. p. 140—142°) 
described by Kegel. When the 127 6 compound is dissolved 
inordinary alcohol acidified with-dilute hydrochloric acid 
it is transformed into the ifii° compound. The same 
transformation also takes place spontaneously. _. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions.— 
The Association of Teachers m Tecbnical Institutions will 
hold its Eighth Annual Conference at Liverpool during 
Whitsuntide, May 30 to June 3. The educational meetings 
will be held in the Large Hall of the Central Municipal 
Technical School. This Association is the only repre¬ 
sentative body of Technical Teachers in the kingdom, and 
"its Conferences are therefore of considerable importance 
in the educational world. The open meetings begin on 
Monday, June x, at xo.30 a.m M when'the Chairman of the 
Liverpool Education Committee, Councillor J. W. Alsop, 
B.A., J.P., will welcome the Conference to Liverpool, 
and^ the President, Mr. P. Abbott, B.A., will deliver bis 
Presidential Address. During the Conference papers will 
be read by Mr. W. Hewitt, B.Sc., the Director of Technical 
Education for Liverpool; Prof. Haldane Gee, Mr. W. E. 
Harrison, Mr, Laurence Small, Mr. W. R. Bower, and 
; others. Sectional meetings will be held on the afternoon 
of June 2, when papers of special interest to the various 
sections of Technical Education will be read. Resolutions 
oh matters of educational and professional interest will be 
discussed at the various meetings. The Annual pinner 
will be held at the Exchange Station Hotel on the evening 
of June x. Visits to Port Sunlight and Messrs: Cammell 
Laird and Co.’s works, and a reception by the Lord Mayor 
at the Town Hail, are amongst the.many social items 
which have been arranged by the 'Conference Committee, 
and an Exhibition of Books and Scientific Apparatus will 
be held throughout the Conference at the Technical School.' 
—J. Paley Yorke, Hon. Secretary, 55, Filey Avenue, 
Upper Clapton, N. ___ 

MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 

Tuesday, 36th.—Royal Institution, 3. “Natural History in the 

Classics,” by Prof.D’Arcy W. Thompson C.B. 
Thursday, aBth.—Royal Institution, 3. “ Identity of Laws, in 

General and Biological Chemistry,” by Prof.' 
Svante Arrhenius, D.Sc., &c. 

- Royal Society. “ Studies of the Processes Opera¬ 
tive in Solutions—XXIX., The Disturbance of 
the Equilibrium in Solutions by 1 Strong ’ and 
1 Weak ’ Interfering Agents,” by H. E. Armstrong 
and E. E. Walker. “ Type-reading Optophone/' 
by E. E. Fonmier d’Albe. “ An Application of 
an Electrolytically-produced Luminosity forming 
a step towards Telectroscopy " by L. H. Walter. 
“Convection of Heat from Small Cylinders In a 
Stream of Fluid and the Determination of the 

Convection Constants of small Platinum Wires 

with applications to Hot-wire Anemometry,” by 

L-V. King. 

Friday, soth.—Royal Institution, 0. “ Plant Autographs and their 
Revelations,” by Prof, J. C. Bose, M.A. 

-Saturday, 30th.—Royal Institution, 3. “Fiords and their Origin," 
by Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., &c 
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Improved Sulphuretted Hydrogen Apparatus. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS 

' VOL. CIX., No. 3844. 


AN IMPROVED SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
APPARATUS. 

By FREDERIC WILLIAM RIXON. 

The apparatus described below bas undergone a severe 
test for six months; during that time it has worked most 
satisfactorily. It possesses certain advantages which will 


_ 2 53 

of water in this tube regulates the pressure of gas given by 
the Apparatus. 

The air pressure forces acid, through the wide tube (4I 
on to the sulphide (6), a layer of coarsely broken glass (5) 
acting as a rough filter.. The gas is washed (7) and 
delivered at the tap {9) or stored in the vessels (8), from 
which the solution may be taken. A tap between 6 and 7 
. may prove a convenience. 

Renewal of acid follows by means of funnel (3) and tap 
(4), The whole apparatus may be readily fitted up from 
stock material* and admits of considerable variation, to 
meet different requirements; for large laboratories it can 
be made to act automatically and deliver gas at a constant 
pressure, while if occasional supply only is required the 
apparatus will stand idle without losing efficiency. 





be equally appreciated in laboratories where sulphuretted j 
hydrogen js used constantly or even very intermittently. 
Some of these advantages may he mentioned. 

A-.larger charge of iron sulphide may be used; the spent 
acid is easily replaced; when the apparatus is not in use 
the acidxarinot possibly come into contact with the sul¬ 
phide; the acid is totally enclosed ; there is a reservoir of 
gas ; gas and solution can be obtained, and the arrange¬ 
ment is practically fool oroof. 

' Description of Apparatus. 

Air pressure is obtained by using a filter pump (x) as a 
blower; too great pressure is relieved by the safety tube 
* (a), which-isof wide tubing sealed with water; the height 


The only replacement entailing a partial taking down o 
the apparatus is the refilling with sulphide. 

University of Bristol, April 30,1914. 


Potassium Trioxlde and the Stability of Alkaline 
Peroxides.—R. de ’ Forcrand.—The heat of formation, 
starting from the elements, of the four alkaline trioxides, 
Na 2 03,.K203, Rb 2 0 3) Cs 2 0 3 , is practically the same, viz., 
4 * 126 cal. The passage from the monoxide to the dioxide 
disengages quantities of heat which regularly Increase from 
calcium to csssium Ca,4*ix ; Li*, 7*97; Sr, 13*07 ; Ba, 
18*36-; Ra, 18*7; Na 2 , 19*03; K 2 , 22*0; Rb 2 ,.24*i* r Cs 2 , 
25*0 ,—Comptes Rendus, clviii,, No. 14 
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MOISTURE ^ CLOTH. 

’b* WILLIAM M. DOHEKTY, F.IXn F,^Sr 

1 tfW. 5 £ 

oilier parts of^ “condition w produced by 

if there afe no ^f? itioM( The subject is perhaps 
different geographic* ? here my experiences in 

, an important one .aud^Ig ^ ^ during a long 

dSSmme &e moisture » 

**3°* °* SfeV doth, and the results always approxi* 
ordinary woollen ciotn. an con sidered the normal 

mated xo pet ceni. which ^ had crmsi {or 

figure for this part of-the ^W. »«^as ^ 

Which my tests aterial simply,no notice was ever 

analyses Results on $ry at the time of 

. taken oi humidity or temper « Mr. Bryant’s 

making the detetmin ationg. S hygroscopic moisture in 

=e*a 3 S^ssSsnyw= 

the relative h ““ ldl ^ et ^ ^ e d In expelling the moisture 
W«Voh«t to a water-oven (98° C.) nntii conetant. The 
results were as follow *. — *' 


<*±±6S^SSS^^Bf- 

the same pieceof do * Wa9 ^^^J‘* 9 w^e+ pms., 

the ‘“ oi8twe h *4>»® 

very Viet weather, Wwttkwmiaiv 

after the tain had beenfotiwf 

far three daya.' The retativetanniflity ^ 

was goner teent» and the temperatnte 77 

pmvK^ht.wa* 

' Ssss^&?^e 

C0 Suld be noted perhaps that these experiments were : 
trtade m February and March. 



Kind of fabric. 

x. Diagonal serge - * •• 

2 , Closely woven worsted 
2* Coarsely woven tweed 

4. Berlin wool .. • • 

5. Blanket.* •• *• 

6. Closely woven tweed 

7. Blanket 


Relative 

bumidify. 
Per cent. 

,57 ; 
57 
57 
60 
63 
89 
85 


Shade 

Temp. 

*F. 

77 

77 

77 

74 

75 

7 e 

75 


The degree ****£ 

:^A^T 7 SR? 

amounts in N<> 8 -.® . .he nieces after exposure to the air 

found, and I ie -\ e ^tmo,smre w\ B pra&y restored, 
for some days, when the moiBmr^^^ w F eighinga had to be 
But to obtain this l alte . an a temperature being 
made following upon *“®f > “ P A further test 

results were:— 


Relative humidity. Temperature. 
Percent * 


7 & 

89 

6x 

58 

49 

5 » 

69 


77 

76 

75 
74 
74 

76 

77 


Weight of piece. 
Grma. 

9-187 

9-914 

9-904 
9*182 
9-176 
9 -15* 
9-180 


FLUIDS WITH VISIBLE’MOLECULES. 

iStt’SsOrcasftmasKf. 
gea r’s sswssssK £i w 

particle in suspension seems to function a8a °” 0 ?^^ 
molecule. Iftbis is 80, the gas laws, 
van’t Ho# to solutions, must also apply to dilute emul 
sions composed of equal grains,;an# 3[foe osmotic pit* 
sure of this 11 gas with visible molecules is Known 
Avogadro’s Law will give the ratio of the masses o! the 
grains to those of the invisible molecule of - any 
an indefinite vertical column of emulsion m equilibrium 
the osmotic pressure at any level counterbalanees Ae 
weight of the higher layers, as in a heavy ga8, and the 
emulsion is a.miniature atmosphere. If, then, it neces¬ 
sary to rise a hundred million tunes less than m •** 

order to double the rarefaction, it may be concluded that 
the visible grain is a hundred million times heavierJhan 
the molecule of oxygen. In Order to obtain equal, grains 
emulsions made by precipitating alcoholic solutions ^ 
with water were submitted to a process of fractions 


. h* «een that the greatest humidity does 
~ Here- it wdl be seen twt ^ * T he tfiver8 * ten- 

synchronise with th g 0 ^ r j atc direction, though the 

dency is *1®° m . But this lack of absolute 

figures do not £ jag, which most probahfy is a 

coincidence is I *“*!“*£ toent as I am here 



XIC go® wwo, 

and the'value of Avogadro’s. constant N can be calculated 
from them. It is found that the value of N thus foundis 

independent of the siaeof the particles, and agreeswth 

the number given approximately by the kmc “ c , 

(68 x io 93 ). The Law of Gay Lussac holds good for.tem- 
peratures between - io° and ■* 6o°. Since dilute emulsions 
follow the gas laws it is probable that concentrated emul¬ 
sions would behave like compressed fluids, and that van 
der Waals’ theory could be applied m studying them. To 
determine the osmotic compressibility of the1 emulsion 
the variation of the osmotic pressure as a function of the 
concentration of the grains) it is necessary to observe the 
distribution in a vertical column 01 Emulsion, all the grains 
of which have been counted. The osmotic pressure at 
each level, supporting all the grains above this level, is 
thus determined. (The emulsion is its own manometer). 





Chemical Reactions at very Low Pressures.. 
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It is then easy to determine whether the pressure P thus 
obtained satisfies Van der Waals’ equation— 

’ .. ( pt ?.H v -*) - ri 

where R * gas constant. 

■ T - absolute temperature. 

V — volume oi emulsion containing N grains. 
b m four times the volume of these grains. . 
a * a constant corresponding to the cohesion. 

If this is the case the observation of a concentrated emul¬ 
sion will give Avogadro’s number. Experiment verifies this 
prediction; it is found, however, that the constant of co¬ 
hesion is negative* and that the grains repel one another 
to an appreciable distance. This result permits of the 
experimental determination of the thickness^ the double 
layer of electrification by contact, and throws light upon 
the properties of colloidal solutions. A knowledge of the 
compressibility also provides a verification of the theory of 
Smoluchowskt on the spontaneous fluctuations of the 
density of a, fluid in a given volume. The activity of the 

Brownian movement is defined as the quotient'^? , where 

E* is the mean square of the displacement in time t. An 
emulsion should diffuse like a solution of visible molecules 
with a speed which is greater the greater the speed of the 
molecules coraposingit. By calculation it is found, that 
die coefficient D of diffusion is obtained by dividing the 
ga - '* 

activity ~~~ by 6 y and since at any level as many mole¬ 
cules pass upward by diffusion as pass downward by 
gravitation the coefficient of diffusion depends upon the 
radius r of the grains and the viscosity r. Thus Einstein's 
equation holds, viz.* 

E*, -6D . JL, 

^ t N ■ wrx ’ ■ 

Thus Avogadro'a constant can be determined both by 
measuring the diffusion and by measuring the displacements. 
In order to study the diffusion emulsions were obtained 
which were Such that the grains remained attached to the 
walls of the vessel when they came in contact with them. 
The emulsion thus became progressively weaker by diffu¬ 
sion/ and the coefficient of diffusion was given, by the in* 
crease of the number of grains captured as a function of 
the time. The displacements of spherules of known radius 
can be measured very easily, and these measurements, 
made in very varying conditions as regards the size of the 
grams and the nature of the intergranular liquid, all gave 
concordant results for Avogadro’s number. Moreover, 
with relatively large spherules it is easy to measure the rota* 
tions, and thus verify Einstein’s formula for the Brownian 
movement of rotation. All these theories apply to granules 
suspended in a gas, except that Stokes’s law no longer 
holds good. By applying an electric field Townsend’s 
equation for the diffusion of gaseous ions connects the 
charge # on the granule with Avogadro's number and with 
the activity of its Brownian movement, viz. 


Ni 


RT ju 
D H 


- 6RT -1 
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. The verification of these formula giving for the product 
N* simple multiples of the faraday shows that the charge 
of microscopic particles is an integral multiple of the same 
charge (equal to that ofithe hydrogen ion in electrolysis). 

. Tfae followtng table shows the results obtained by the 
; different methods briefly described above:— 

■ ‘ s - Quotient N/io3a, 

Viscosity of gases .. .. .. .. .. .. 6a 

Brownian movement of translation .. ... 69 

Brownian movement of rotation. • ... ,» 65 

‘ Fluctuation .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 60 

Electric charge of droplets.. 6$ 


. Radio-activity. 
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CHEMICAL REACTIONS AT VERY LOW 
PRESSURES.* 

I.—The Clean-up of Oxygen in a Tungsten Lamp. 

^By lRVING LANGMUIR. 

(Continued ftom p. a+6), 

Electron Theory of Chemical Combination. 

We have seen that the impact between oxygen molecules 
and tungsten atoms cannot be the determining factor in 
the reaction of oxygen with hot tungsten. The fact that 
the velocity of the reaction is not affected by the tempera¬ 
ture of the oxygen indicates that the oxygen molecules 
react primarily with particles of very much smaller mass 
than themselves, therefore presumably With free negative 
electrons in the metal* 

Since the mass of the electrons is very small', their 
velocity must be very large in order that they may have the 
same average kinetic energy as the atoms of tungsten. 

From Equation (16) we see that when two, particles 
collide the amo unts o f impact contributed by each are 
proportional to v ’i /M. If we consider the impact between 
oxygen molecules with an average temperature of 298° and 
negative electrons with velocities corresponding to xfioo®, 
we find that the share of the impact contributed by the 
oxygen i s to that cont ributed by the tungsten as V2g8/32 
is to 4/1600/0*00055. That is, the movement of the 
oxygen molecule is only r/560 as effective as that of the 
electron. This difference is so great that we can neglect 
the velocity of the oxygen entirely in its effect on the 
reaction. 

We have assumed that it is necessary for an electron 
and an oxygen molecule to collide with an impact exceeding 
a certain lower limit, in order that chemical combination 
may ultimately result. Since the velocity of the oxygen 
molecules is of so little importance, it is simply necessary, 
for chemical combination, that the electron shall strike the 
molecule with a velocity which exceeds a certain limit v Q . 

Let us now calculate what proportion of the electrons in 
a metal reach the surface with a velocity exceeding a 
certain value vo, and let us determine how this proportion 
increases as the temperature of the metal increases. 

This calculation is identical with that made by Richard¬ 
son in determining the number of electrons that escape 
from incandescent metals (Phil. Trans., 1903, cci., 516). 

Let N be the number of electrons in each cc. of the 
metal. Then, according to Maxwell’s law, the number 
dH per cc, which have velocity components perpendicular 
to the surface of the filament lying between v and v+dv 
is— 

JL «-(»/»)»*(./«) . . . (i 9 ), 

Vv 


where— 


V2/3U , 


(20) 


Here v is the square root of the mean square velocity of 
the electrons in the metal, and can be calculated by 
Equation {4)— _ 

- ’VW- - 




The number of electrons tin with velocities between v 
and v do which reach a unit surface of the metal per 
second can be obtained by multiplying the number per cc. 
having this velocity by the'velocity component perpendi¬ 
cular to the surface. That is, from (19)— 


dn m edN 


-JL vt-iyjaVdv 


• ( 22 ) 


- * Paper read before the New York Section of the American Chemical 
Society, From the Journal of tht m Anttrican Chemical Society, xxxv. 
No, 9 . 
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The total dumber, of dectrons; wbfch reach th^ surf ace Ttbe value, of ■*’ tbitton 1 the average duly ^ 4 of J thje^e will; 

with a velocity perpendicular to it exceeding a certain 1 ~“ Vl3 - mi * u *£-*•-*—*—' 

value »rvia therefore^- * 
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The ^eto^ty wi is ttys velocity which tbeelectKm most 
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: ; 1 Yaking the logarithm of (25), we get— 

. In't wZ-iift+i* B'fl^T 

Bifterentkting— ' w 

din j _ 6 1 ^ _ 

T2 + ’ ' * * ' 2 " 

This equation differs from Arrhenius’s Equation (n) 
only by the addition of the term , For all ordinary 

chemical reactions this term is very small compared to the 
first term. 

The data for e in Table IV, were compared with this 
equation. By taking B 1*0*85 and h *=12830, Equation (26) 
gives the results in the fourth column of Table IV, These 
agree as well with the observed values of « as do the results 
. in Column 3 obtained from Arrhenius’s equation. 

We are thus able to derive a correct form of equation 
for the reaction velocity from Maxwell’s distribution law.* 

Knowing now the numerical value of 6, we can calculate 
the actual velocity v 0 of the electrons necessary to bring 
about a reaction. From— 

Vo * V2&R/M . . . . . (270) 

Substituting b = 12830, R « 83*2 x to 6 , M *= 0*00055, we 
find— 

Vo *s 62*4 x 10 6 cm. per sec. 

This velocity is small compared to that of cathode 
rays. r 

It is of interest to know through what voltage drop an 
electron would have to pass in order so attain this velocity, 
We have* if P ** drop ijjpotential,— 

P m ${mje)v o* 2 . 

For electrons e/m « i8*ox 10 6 e. in. units. 

Whence the potential drop is io8*ox 10 6 e. m. units or 
x*o8 volts. It is probably significant that this is the 
order of magnitude of the voltage necessary to decompose 
most chemical compounds. 

Let us now calculate what proportion of all the electrons 
reaching the surface do so with a velocity exceeding v 0 . 
If we place Vo — o in {24), we find that the total number 
of electrons reaching the surface is— 

no « N VRT/avM . .... (28). 

The proportion of these which have a velocity exceeding 
v 0 is therefore equal to ^-MvoS/aRT, or, in other words, to 
tf-6/T. This ratio is given in Column 3, Table V. 

- The relative number n/xio of electrons striking the 
oxygen molecules which actually combine with them is 
very small. For example* if we consider a filament at 
1270° being struck by 910 oxygen molecules, we see from 
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, average, be-gfrock by abbut '%p'i 

v eWwB^ Tbe'namber of electrons striking eacb bxygen 
molecule ^ equal, to .mojn^ in .the ^ fourth column.. The 
a^ajge^s ^ does not vary much 

with^e-'tcThper'ature, /'-'V,' . ,, 

t- f T%/n'mnber; of electrons which strike each ■ oxygen 
molecule depends on the number of electrons per Unit , 
volume in the metal, on their velocity, and on the forces 
the electron has to overcome in moving from the interior 
of the metal to the point where it collides with the oxygen 
molecule. If we assume that these forces are negligible, 
we may roughly calculate the number of, electrons per 
unit volume* - " 

Let us assume provisionally that the average dis¬ 
tance between-the electrons in the metal is about the 
diameter of an ^oxygen molecule. Since there are six 
possible directions perpendicular to: each other in which 
an electron may move, we may consider that only one- 
sixth of all the molecules arewmovirig towards the surface 
at any one time. If the-velocity of the electrons and 
oxygen molecules were the same/then the chance that an 
electron would strike a molecule during a collision of the 
-latter with the metal would be one-sixth. We can therefore 
readily Bee that the number of electrons which would strike ^ 
the oxygen molecules during a single collision would*be 
equal to x/6v#Vr, where v 2 is the average velocity of the 
-electrons and «i the average velocity c f the oxygen mole¬ 
cules. The mass of an oxygen molecule is about 58,000 
times as great as that of an electron. If the temperature 
of the oxygen and me tal wer e the same, the velocity of the 
electrons would be ^58,000 or ,240 times that of the mole¬ 
cules. As the temperature of the oxygen is lower than 
that of the metal, this ratio would be somewhat larger— 
probably in the neighbourhood of 400. In this case 
i/fivs/vj becomes £7. This represents the number of 
electrons which would strike an'oxygen molecule if the 
average distance between the electrons in the metal were 
equal to the diameter of the oxygen molecule. The 
atomic volume of tungsten is about one-third of the 
molecular volume of oxygen. If we should assume there 
is one free electron for each atom of metal, then we should 
expect 3x67 or 200 electrons to strike each oxygen 
molecule during a collision. TfieHresults of our experi¬ 
ments have already led us to conclude that the number of 
collisions is about 30. This would indicate that there are 
about one-seventh as many free electrons as there are 
tungsten atoms. It must be remembered, however, that 
this conclusion has been reached by assuming that no 
work is required to move an electron from the interior of 
the metal to the surface where it can collide with the 
oxygen molecule. If such forces do exist opposing this 
motion, then there must be more than one-seventh as 
many electrons as tungsten atoms. In any case, it is 
significant that we find the number of electrons so nearly, 
equal to that of the tungsten atoms. , 

The question arises as to. whether the impact from a 
smaller number than 30 electrons might not be.sufficient 
to drive away an oxygen molecule. The momentum of a 
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/molecule moving with a velocity corresponding to the 
temperature T is proportional to VMT 7 If we take tht, 
momentum of the electrons in the metal at 1600° as unity, 
we find for the momentums of— 

- . Electrons in metal .... .. .. z 
Tungsten atoms in metal .* . . 570 

/. Oxygen molecules at 300° .. ... 100 

Oxygen molecules at 1600° .. ., 940 

The average momentum taken up by the oxygen is 
. 100 1-240 or 340* The collision of one electron against an 
oxygen molecule is only capable of giving it the momentum 
axt*2. It would require* therefore, the Impact from 
> 170 electrons to give the oxygen molecule the velocity it 
must have when it leaves the surface of the metal. This 
would indicate that about 85 per cent of its momentum is 
obtained by impact against tungsten atoms and only about 
15 per cent from collisions with electrons. 

We see, then, that our conclusion that .each oxygen 
molecule is struck by 30 electrons* does not lead us into 
Uny inconsistencies, but leads to results which are in them¬ 
selves probable. 

(To be continued). 



.Y ; Y ' THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. Y 
‘ {From Our Own Paris Correspondent). 

The VuLCANisTidN of Rubber by the Ultra-Violet 
Rays. 

Frof. Dastre, Member of the Academy, of Sciences, in 
the names of Messrs. Andre Helbronner and Gustave 
Bernstein, has communicated a paper concerning the 
vulcanisation of rubber solutions by ultra-violet rays. The 
action of these rays on solutions of rubber to which 
sulphur has been added produces a combination between 
these two bodies without, however,, the rubber, although 
Vulcanised, being precipitated, from the solutions. Con¬ 
trary to what might, be expected, remarkably stable solu¬ 
tions are thus obtained, and these solutions give, by evapora¬ 
tion, a perfectly insoluble pellicule. The analysis of the 
phenomenon enables one to follow, step by step, the process 
of vulcanisation. The: ultra-violet rays do, indeed, pre¬ 
cipitate the shlphur and depolymerise the rubber. These 
are two concomitant actions, combined with the re- 
polymerisation of the rubber under the action of the sul¬ 
phur, which constitute the vulcanisation of which the 
-intimate nature is thus revealed, anff^ completely 
confirms the theories already expressed by one of the 
authors. If we pass now to the practical side of .the 
matter, the solutions! vulcanised by the ultra-violet rays 
have an interesting future before them. They enable all 
kinds Of repairs to be effected for any object in rubber. A 
veritable autogenous soldering Is thus obtained of this 
matter, resisting heat or any other mechanical action, and 
it thus becomes unnecessary to perform an ulterior vul¬ 
canisation, which long and delicate operation was before 
obligatory. It is then quite a little revolution for all 
repairs, and especially that of robber tyres. This in¬ 
teresting discovery will also have most important applica¬ 
tions in the industry of rubber clothes, of envelopes of 
’dirigible balloons, of shoes, &c. 

Microbian Droplets. 

M* -Roux has summed up the works of M. Tritlat, of the 
Pasteur Institute, and M. Tanassier, concerning the for¬ 
mation of microbian droplets in the atmosphere and their 
properties. The authors have first shown that microbes 
Can play the r&te of a nucleus for the condensation of 
* humidity in • the air,- which explains the presence of 
numerous microbian drops, which are so much the lighter 
as the germ inclosed is smaller. The speed of the fall of 
these -droplets follows the law of Stokes. MM. Tritlat 
and Tanassier have studied the action of cooling on these 


microbian droplets. Whereas the total cooling of a 
microbian mist, like that of a sudden decompression, has 
the effect of resolving the, drops into rain and ot purifying 
the atmosphere, the lowering of the temperature of one 
point of a microbian atmosphere determines an immediate 
transport of the germs that assemble and are localised in 
the cooled regions. The case is striking for the cooling 
surfaces. The knowledge of these results throws some 
light on the transmission oi certain diseases by the inter¬ 
mediary of microbian dropletB. Perhaps, in the future, 
some applications may be made for the purification and 
salubrity of rooms, halls, hospital wards, #c, 

* Musical. Sensation. - 
Very curiqus experiments, especially interesting to 
musicians, have just been made by Dr. Marage. In a 
recent study he had shown that for each Vowel there exists 
a note on which a minimum of energy is necessary to make 
it heard; that .is, indeed, the origin of the telephonic 
“alio.” Dr. Marage, in a paper presented before the 
Academy of Sciences by Prof. d’Arsonval, studies the 
sensibility of the ear for certain musical sounds. The 
question was to know the impressions experienced by an 
audience composed of musicians, savants, literary men, 
and society people, while listening to the same pieces of 
.music of the sixteenth and 1 seventeenth centuries, per¬ 
formed successively bn the piano and on instruments of, 
the period: clavecin, clavicbrd, lute, and viol. To realise 
this experiment the three hundred pupils who follow did 
classes at the Sorbonne of the physiology of speech and 
singing have been divided into two series. The pupils 
were to note their physiological and musical impressions. 
Out of an audience of 300 only 142 copies were given in; 
that is to say, that over 50 per cent of the pupils had no 
impressions or did not wish to write them down. And 
yet the copies were anonymous. The other half, however, 
on the contrary, experienced very diverse sensations. The 
: pupils who gave in their copies were divided into 51 
professional musicians or singers—25 cultivated persons, 
that is to say, with a goqd knowledge of music and 
studying it trom a taste of the same, 34 with no musical 
knowledge, X3 scientific persons, professors, pupils of the 
Polytechnic School, of the Central School of Civil En¬ 
gineers, or of the Sorbonne, and xg literary professors or 
pupils. The copies, judged, from the point of view-of the 
analysis of the sensations, have given the following 
results:—The cultivated come out at the top of the list 
with 77 per cent of good copies; professors of singing and 
music come next with 62 per cent. The scientific pupils 
are greatly superior to the literary; 47 per cent of the first 
against 35 per cent of the second gave in excellent copies. 
The literary people make long descriptions, interesting and 
agreeable to read, but it is often difficult to discover what 
are the sensations they experience. The scientific, on the 
contrary, have clear ideas expressed in a few lines. Con¬ 
cerning the physiological impressions, it is tq be re¬ 
marked that almost all the audience is at first disagree¬ 
ably irapiessioned by the thin and metallic -sounds of the 
clavecin, then the ear gradually gets used to these chords, 
new to it, and then it finds in them certain qualities. The 
grave sounds of the viols are immediately agreeable to the 
audience. M. Marage draws a practical and interesting 
consequence from these impressions; since grave sounds 
are agreeable to the ear and shrill sounds are disagreeable, 
motor-cars ought to have two sorts of trumpets; one with 
grave sounds for towns, not to. be heard at a great dis¬ 
tance, so as not to tire the citizens, ard the other with a 
shrill sound that can be heard from afar, irritating the ear 
and forcing the peasants to pay attention. A curious 
phenomenon of suggestion has also been observed by 
M. Marage. After a first performance it wa^ decided to 
change the piano. The instrument was new, and it had 
been thought that the sounds it gave forth were not very 
harmonious. Twenty musicians had expressed the desire 
to be present at the second series, at which the same pro¬ 
gramme was to be performed. They all noted down that 
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the- new piano, was very, superior to the,, first one. Now> 
for some reason unknown ta M. Mar age, Hie instrument 
had not been changed, and was the same at both series. 
Ta sum up, Dr. Marage wonders If musical critics are not 
often influenced by ths special dispositipnsof then auditive 
nerves. The particular action of vibrations on each 
nervous system, the habit of hearing certain sounds, and, 
lastly,; the previous education, must deprive the artistic 
criticism of the value possessed by the scientific criticism. 
But, as, Dr. Marage observes, these are important questions 
which .canonly be touched upon in passing. 

' A SbUNOiso Apparatus. 

'• The Prince ofMbnaeo has presehted before th?Academy 
of Sciences a new sounding apparatus invented 3 *y ;M. 
Alphonse Berget, Frofessor at theOceanographiqlnstttute. 
This apparatus , is based on the measure of pressure; it 
thus gives results that are independent of the curve that 
the sound Hne may take during its descent. It tS based on 
the compression of a volume, of water in a glass reservoir 
terminated by , a slender tube, divided andedatieti with 
silver in the ihside. An index of mercury, forming a piston, 
eats awaythe silvermgas far as the point where itatops, 
so that when "the instrument Is drawn up jt im possible to 
read the maximum pressure reached*, that is to say, the 
'depth. The mdications of the apparatus graduated experi¬ 
mentally by the hydraulic press have only one correction, 
that of the temperature, which is made according to the 
table of Amagat ; the depths that it measures are,exact or 
only vary , about io metres; that is to say, about an 
atmosphere. ' " • 


, PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

. ' , ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, May 14,1914. 

Sir William Crookes, O.M., President, in the Chair. 

Papers were read as follows 

xt Various Inclinations of the Electrical Axis 0/ the Human 
Heart. Part I.A. The Normal Heart. Ejects of Respira¬ 
tion. 11 By Dr. A. D: Waller, F.R.S. 

“Fossil Plants Showing Structure from the Dose of the 
Waverley Shale of Kentucky ” By Dr. D. H. Scott, For. 
Sec. R.S., and Prof. E. C. Jeffrey. 

« Controlling Influence of Carbon Dioxide in the Matura¬ 
tionDormancy , and Germination of Seeds. 11 Part II. 
By & Kidd. 

, The inhibitory effect of carbon dioxide on the germina¬ 
tion of seeds previously described is dealt with in relation 
to temperature and oxygen supply. In relation to tem¬ 
perature the result obtained is unusual, the inhibitory 
action being more pronounced at low temperatures than 
at high* At 3 0 C. complete inhibition was obtained with 

4 per cent C 0 2 ? at 17° C. as much as 24 per cent had to be 
employed to obtain the same result. Varying partial pres¬ 
sures, of oxygen also effect the inhibitory action of carbon 
dioxide, but to a less degree than temperature. Thus with 

5 per cent oxygen, 25 per cent CO3 produced inhibition; 
with 20 per cent oxygen, 27 per cent CO* was necessary* 
The author emphasises the fact that the adjustments of 
the moist seed by which it is enabled to continue dormant 
i n the presence of oxygen and water, rather than those of 
the dry seed, are likely to have formed the central problem 
of seed life in nature. A low temperature and a decreased 
oxygen supply are often the natural conditions of a seed's 
environment in the soil. 

Attention was called to the condition of restrained growth 
and to the non-sprouting of the embryos of many seeds I 
while coming to maturity on the parent plant. The actual { 


Cpa content of the tissues of such seeds is compared with 
that of similar seeds while actually sprouting. It seems 
probable; that here also we maybe dealing with an effect 
of carbon dioxide inhibition. Neither lack, of water nor 
physiological insufficiency can account for the non-germi¬ 
nation or the maturing embryos in the casesdescribcd. 

In small amounts carbon dioxide found to' have a 
stimulatory effect on germinating seeds. The-vitality of 
certain shprt-Hved seeds is found to be prolonged under the 
influence of CO*. Seeds of the rubber ' tree (Bevea 
Brasiliensis) treated in this way outlived those/kept in 
commercial packing. '" ' . * 

Correlating the tesults obtained in this and in a former 
paper* the author strongly emphasises the controlling in¬ 
fluence of carbon dioxide in the biology of seeds. ". It 
appears that the normal resting stage of a seed is primarily 
a phase of narcosis.. , ’.-I-.; 

u CnlibaUon of Hsman^tumoUr Tissue its vitro.’* 

D. Thomson, M.B.j and J/G, Thomson; M:B.’V'* ' - ' 


Freshwater and Soil Protista By H. G, Thornton and 
G. Smith. r / v.' 

Experiments made on the growth of Suglena vtridis in 
artificial media showed that, in addition to those inorganic 
constituents necessary for the growth of a green plant, 
which, were supplied by Miguel’s formula for growing 
Diatoms, a certain quantity of organic material, e.g., in¬ 
fusion of hay, was necessary. In order to determine the 
constituent in this organic material which stimulated 
growth, various pure substances, such us carbohydrates, 
tartaric acid, saccharin, aHantoin, peptone, and various 
araido acids, were used in dilute solutions. Of these, only 
very weak solutions of amido acids favoured a really 
strong growth, the most favourable substances being tyrosm 
andphenyl-alamnewbich are very slightly soluble in water; 
In stronger solutions of alanine and glycocoll, bacterial 
growth interfered with the culture of Euglena. Tyrosin 
in the proportion of 1 in 24,000 gave an optimal growth, a 
fact which suggests that the amido acid acts as an aux¬ 
iliary or stimulant rather than as the main source pf 
nutrition. 

Experiments with soil flagellates, especially / rowaxekia 
terricola (Martin), showed that they could be cultivated in 
many solutions in which bacteria flourished, the flagellates 
feeding on several different kinds of bacteria. 

Samples of various types of soil and water were tested 
for ihe presence of bacterial feeding flagellates, and these 
were found in all the samples, being" most abundant ift 
higbly-manured soil. The wide distribution and abun¬ 
dance of these soil flagellates, and their very rapid growth 
in the presence of bacteria, suggests that they are of im¬ 
portance in the economy of the soil. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 

Ordinary Meeting y May 7, 1914; 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs, Alfred Archibald Boon, D.Sc., Heriot-Watt Col¬ 
lege, Edinburgh; John Vernell Cutler, Rose Cottage, 
Farringdpn Lane, Ribbleton, Preston; Galstaun Sbanaaar 
Galstaun, B.A., Abbotsholme, Derbyshire; James Mylam 
Gittins, M.Sc., South Lynn, Limes Road, Folkestone 
Alfred Holt, 32, Britain Street, Bury; John Cyril Jennings, 
Rosindell, Fairlop Road, Leytonstone, N.E.Hashmat 
Rai, B.A., M.Sc., Chemical Buildings, Government Col¬ 
lege, Lahore, India ; Frederic Robinson, M.Sc.Tech., 
The Hollies, Mile End, Stockport; Walter Edward Row- 
bottom, 23, Darville Road, Stoke Newington, N.; Alfred 
John White, B.Sc., Hawes Down, West Wickham, Kent. 

Messrs. W. Sloan Mills and F. C. Austin were elected 
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Scrutators, and a ballot for the election of Fellows was 
held. The following were subsequently declared as duly 
electedAbdel Hameed Ahmad, B.Sc.; CharleB Frank 
Armstrong ; Raymond Foss Bacon, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D.; 
.Arthur Baxter, B.Sc*; Frederick Stanley Baxter; Robert 
Reginald Baxter, B.A.; Charles Wesley Bayley; Robert 
.Odell, Bishop; Edward Godfrey Bryant, B.A., B.Sc.; 
Albert Coulthard, B.Sc., Ph.D.; Robert Barclay Craig;. 
.Robinson Percy Foulds, M.Sc.; Hugh Miller Galt, B.Sc., 
M.B., D.P.H.; Brojendranath Ghosh, M.Sc,; Clifford. 
Girdle stone Gill; Alfred Cornwall Harrison;. Richard 
Selwyn Haskew; Jardslav Heyrovsky, B.Sc.; Arthur' 
Bertram Hobson, M.Sc.; Trevor Edward Hodges; Lawson 
John Hudleston ; Ralph Waldo Emerson Maclvor ; 
Birendranath Maitra,M.Sc.; Yusuf Ismail Mulla ; William 
Whalley Myddleton, M.Sc. ; Arthur Ulysses Newton, 
B.Sc.James Riddick Partington, B.Sc.; Walter Rytey 
-Pratt, B.Sc.; Henry Ratcliffe; Walter William 'Reeve, 
B.Sc..; Herbert Comer Reynard, B.Sc.; John Rogers;' 
Perky Charles Rundell;Xall Behary Seal; Max Herbert 
.Tqgg, B.Sc.Norman Cecil White, B.A., B,Sc.y. Albert i 
Watkins Maggs Wintle. x 

Of the following papers those marked * were read 

“ Researches on Saa/aiitt.” Part II, By John 
; Cannell Cain, John Lionel Simonsen, and Clarence 
Smith,.' j . L ;V V/v ' 1 

* As a result of determinations of the molecular weight of 
pertain derivatives of santalin by Barger’s method, the 
authors are of the opinion that the formula previously; 
assigned to this colouring matter should be doubled, and 
hence should be C30H28O10. n , ' 

The presence of four benzene rings in the santalin rftole- 
' cule appears also to be indicated by the facts that (r) the 
monomethyl ether yields, oh Oxidation, a mixture of anisic 
and verstric acids, and (2) nitrosantalin dimethyl ether 
yields four different benzenoid acids on oxidation. 

'. Santalin yields anthracene oil distillation with zinc dust 
(Grandmougm), and the authors suggest that it is probably 
a dianthracene derivative. 

Discussion. 

!l Dir. Turner suggested that the low molecular-weight 
values found for santalin in phenol might be due to com¬ 
bination with the solvent. Of the other solvents employed, 
ether was most likely to lead to the simplest tor normal) 
molecular weight. - \ 

*116. “ The Nature of Molecular Association., tts Rela¬ 
tion to Chemical Combination.” By William Ernest 
Stephen Turner and Solomon English. 

The term “association'* is frequently used to denote 
, both the phenomenon of the formation of complexes of 
similar molecules and of dissimilar molecules (formation 
of molecular compounds). Further, views have been ex- 
- pressed to the effect that-the formation of molecular com¬ 
pounds is a natural consequence of molecular association 
\ in the component substances. 

: In order to test how far these views are truly founded, 
the subject was investigated by a review of the different 
Classes of substances which form molecular compounds 
and by an investigation of the behaviour in benzene, 
bromoform, chloroform, and water of mixtures of (1) alkyl 
and aryl haloids, (2) associated organic substances, (3) 
associated organic substances and alkyl or aryl haloids. 
(4) salts, (5) salts and alkyl or aryl haloids, (6) salts and 
associated organic substances, (7)- alkyl or aryl haloids and 
iodine, (8) salts and. iodine, (9) associated organic sub¬ 
stances and iodine. /A study was also made of the mixture 
of ft-naphthylamine and phenol, in which combination is 
known to occur; 

It was shown that whilst associated substances have a 
marked tendency to form molecular compounds, mixtures 
of associated substances can often be Obtained without 
chemical combination, and, on the other hand, molecular 
compounds are alsoproduccd by non-associated substances. 

Mixtures of salts in brom©fonn,_«o far from dissociating 


each other,, actually produce increased association. In . 
one or two cases investigated the, increased association 
passes through a maximum at a certain concentration, and 
then diminishes to zero. Similar behaviour is found in 
chloroform, and also in water, but in the latter to a less 
extent. . 

Benzoic and acetic acids have but little effect on one 
another* but in some other cases of organic associated 
substances, each constituent influences the other, probably 
by combination., 

Alkyl or aryl haloids and iodine, surd organic associated 
substances and iodine , have but little effect on one 
another; a nitrate in bromoform solution acts with Iodine 
to some extent, but sot nearly so much as chlorides, 
bromides, and iodides, which form periodides, these in turn 
apparently becoming associated. 

*1x7. “ The Action of Diatase on Starch Crannies. 1 ’ 
Part I. By Julian Levett Baker and Henry Francis 
Everard Hvltqn. 

Brown and Morris (Trans., 1890, Ivii., 510) have stated 
that when precipitated malt diastase is allowed to act at 
the ordinary temperature on tbe granules of barley starch, 
the whole of the optically active substance produced is 
maltose. Later Morris (Trans., igoi.lxxix., 1085) con¬ 
firmed the observation in the case of malt extract, but 
when precipitated diastase was Used a smaller yield was 
obtained, and the product was stated to consist of a mix¬ 
ture of maltose and dextrin. No experimental evidence 
Was adduced in support of this assertion. 

The authors bring forward experimental evidence to 
show that the similarity to maltose of the specific rotatory 
power and the cupric reducing power of the products so 
formed at temperature varying between 15*5 and 37*5 is 
fortuitous* 

On submitting the products of such action to fermenta¬ 
tion, alcoholic fractionation, and dialysis, a dextrin was 
isolated which had ar molecular weight exceeding 1300, an 
[«]d of 177 0 , and a cupric reducing power varying between 
ix and 20 percent of maltose. This dextrin, which is nbt 
identical with the “stable dextrin** of Brown and Millar 
(Transit 1899, lxxv., 315), constitutes about i]$xh oi the 
conversion' products, from which crystalline maltose was 
also isolated, and a dextrin or dextrins of the same molecular 
weight and optical activity as maltose, but of much lower 
cupric reducing power, When the time of conversion 
exceeds three or four days dextrose is produced. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Plimmer pointed out that French observers con¬ 
sider that starch granules consist of two constituents. 

The formation of small quantities of dextrose by the . 
action of malt diastase might arise from one pf these two 
constituents, and not from the other, which yields only 
maltose on hydrolysis. ; 

In reply, Mr, Baker said that he did not think that 
Maquenne and Roux’s differentiation of the starch 
granule into amylocellulose and amylopectin affected the 
question of the formation of dextrose. If! the dextrose 
were derived directly from one or other of these substances, 
it would be reasonable to expect its production at once,. 
but the experimental evidence was against this. It was 
more probable that the dextrose was formed by the slow 
hydrolysis of some of the dextrins of low molecular weight 
present in tbe conversion products. 

*118, “ The A tomic Weight of Lead from Ceylon Thorite” 
By Frederick SoDDY.and Henry Hyman. « 

' Recent results in radio-activity suggest that die lead 
derived from a mineral rich in thorium and poor in uranium 
may have an appreciably higher, atomic weight than that 
of ordinary lead. If the end products of both uranium 
and thorium are, as is supposed, the isotopes of lead, the 
former should have an atomic weight of 206 and the latter 
of 208*4, whilst the accepted value for ordinary lead W 
207*1. Ceylon thorite, is uniquely suited for an experi¬ 
mental test of the The original analysis (w* R, 
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Danstan, Ceylon Mhieralogical Survey Report , March 31, 
1904) gave 58*24 per cent of thorium, 0 38 per cent of 
uranium, and no lead. The authors’ analysis gave 6-35 
per cent of lead and 54*5 per cent of thorium. Whereas 
the chemical estimation of the uranium gave 072 per cent, 
a later preliminary estimation of the radium by the emana¬ 
tion method showed more uranium, namely, z*6 per cent, 
and'this is probably the, more accurate. Owing to its 
greater rate of change, uranium will be about three times 
as effective in producing lead as .thorium, so that if the 
lead in Ceylon thorite is entirely of radio-active origin, 
and if both isotopes are stable, the atomic weight should 
be 208*2,. f 

‘ Rather more than a grm. of the finally purified lead 
chloride was obtained from about akttogrm. of the mineral,, 
and used in the determinations. Exactly similar estima¬ 
tions with it and with ordinary lead chloride, purified by 
do identical series of processes, have shown that the thorite 
lead has distinctly the higher atomic weight. The deter- 
minations are purely relative, the atomic weight of ordinary 
lead being taken as 207*1. The method adopted followed, 
fcr part, that of Baxter and Wilson. The lead chloride 
was fused in hydrogen chloride before weighing, and its 
solution titrated with silver nitrate solution, the end-point 
being determined without an indicator by the cloud method. 
Two .separate determinations showed'a difference of be 
tween 0*4 and 0*5 per -cent in the volumes of the silver 
nitrate solution required by equal weights of the two 
chlorides, whereas the errors 01 the estimation idp not 
probably exceed 0*1 per cent. The relative atomic weight 
of the thorite lead calculated from the results is 208*4. 
The determinations. so far carried out do not suffice to 
settle; the question, but they show clearly a difference in 
the expected direction of the right order of magnitude. 

From a, preliminary examination with the Fdry spectro¬ 
graph, the spark spectra of the two specimens of lead, 
between'6656*3 and 2170, appear to be identical, except 
for the line 4760*1, which is much weaker in the thorite 
lead than in ordinary lead. ( . 

- “ A Criticism of the Hypothesis that Neutral Salts 

increase the Dissociation of Weak Acids and Bases,* 1 By 
Jambs William McBain and Frederick Charles ^ 
Coleman. 

It was shown that if the hypothesis of Acree, Bredig, 
Snethlage, &c., is accepted, , namely, that undissociated 
hydrochloric acid catalyses the inversion of sucrose better 
than hydrogen ion, and if, further, the data of A. A. Noyes 
mid his collaborators are employed, not only do the data 
of Arrhenius (1899) for the acceleration caused' by adding 
a neutral salt to a weak acid fail to prove that the disso¬ 
ciation-constant of the weak acid is enhanced by the pre¬ 
sence of the neutral salt, but they may Oven be adduced as 
strong evidence against the existence of such an effect. 

It was further pointed out that much of the evidence 
brought in support of the enhancement hypothesis is de-. 
wed from methods. often subject to grave systematic 
errors, involving, for instance, colour changes in colloidal 
or electrolytic colloidal systems, or distribution data— 
methods which are known in some cases to give'highly 
distorted results. Here the results are conflicting in order 
of magnitude, and even in sign. The evidence of the 
electromotive-force measurements is also unfavourable to 
the hypothesis. 

The authors conclude, therefore, that on the whole there 
Is np experimental , evidence for the supposed increase in 
the dissociation-constant of weak acids and bases caused 
by the presence of neutral salts. 

120. " Studies in Substituted Quaternary A xonium Com¬ 
pounds containing an A symmetric Nitrogen A tom. Fart 11 , 
Resolution of Phenylbensylmethylaxonium Iodide into Op¬ 
tically Active Components. 11 By Bawa Kartar Singh. 

The author, in continuation of his.work [Trans., 1913, 
ciiu, 604}, has prepared externally compensated phenyl- 
benzylmethylazc ium iodide by. two different methods, 
pamely, (i.) by the action <4 methyl iodide on phenyl- 


benzylhydrazine, and (ii.) by the action of benzyl iodide 
on phenylmethylhydrazine. In the second reaction there 
is also produced, owing to substitution having taken place, 
benzyldimethylazonium iodide, (CyHyjfCHa^pNHajNL 

The resolution was effected with the aid of rf-camphor- 
3 -sulphonic and d-a-bromocampfaor-3-sulphonic acids. In 
each case the first fractions consisted of pure dBdh. com¬ 
ponent ; in. the last fractions the two component salts 
dBdA and ZBdA formed solid solutions.. The IBdA. com¬ 
ponent could not therefore be obtained in a pure state, 
and the process of resolution was very stow and partial. 

No muiarotation was observed in the case of any of the 
compounds obtained. - 

Several salts of the externally compensated and optically 
active azonium base were described. 

121. “Contributions to the Chemistry of the Ter penes. 

Part XVII. The Action of Hypochlorous Acid onyCam- 
phene.” By George Gerald Henderson, JsjfceaxfilDjatis 
Heilbron, and Matthew Howie. * 

When treated with dilute aqueous hypochlorous'add 
camphene gives a quantitative yield of a chlorohydrin, 
CioHigCfOH, a crystalline solid, m» p. 93 0 . This com¬ 
pound reacts readily with aqueous or alcoholic alkalis, 
yielding isocamphenilanaldehyde, and by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride is converted into camphene di¬ 
chloride, CioHteCia- fioBorneol is obtained by the action 
of zinc and alcohol on the chlorobydrin, which therefore is 
a cbloroisoborneol. On oxidation with chromium trioxide 
the chlorohydrin is converted into a crystalline chloroketone, 
CgHi 5 Cf:CO, m. p. 132°, which gives camphor when heated 
with zinc and alcohol. * 

122. “Reactions by Trituration.” By Leslie Hen&y 
Parker. 

It has Seen shown by Carey Lea '{Phil. Mag., 1892, 
[v], xxaqv., 46 ; X893, xxxvi., 35X; i8g 4 , xxxvii., 31, 470) 
that shearing stress is capable of "disrupting the molecuie” 
of many endothermic compounds, being far more efficient 
in this respect than simple pressure of enormous magni¬ 
tude. This fact; combined with. the results of Spring’s 
work on the sulphates and carbonates'of sodium and 
barium (Bull. $oc. Child., 1885, [itl], xliv., 166; 1886, 
xlvi. t 299), was the cause of the present investigation into 
the interaction of various salt pairs, presumably in the solid 
state, by trituration. . 

Various pairs of salts were thoroughly dried, and ground 
together in a dry atmosphere. In most cases mutual 
action took place very easily r but \ not Ahyays. It was 
noticed that those substances which reacted most easily 
under, the pestle were those which , were easily fusible in 
ordinary circumstances, and vice versd , and the author 
arrives at. the same conclusion as Johnston and Adams. 
(Am. your. Set ., 1913, [iv.J, xxxv., 265), that shearing 
.stress, or “ non-uniform ” pressure, causes local or Burfaqe 
fusion of the substance to which it is applied. 

. It can also be shown that the action pf shearing stress is 
fundamentally different from that of, simple pressure, the 
chief difference lying in the fact that the products of any 
reaction occasioned by shearing stress are not necessarily, 
denser than the reacting substances. Experiments have 
also been conducted with the object of determining 
whether the trituration caused any ionisation of the 
atmosphere round the ground substances, but without 
success. 

123. “The Reaction between Dilute Acid Solvents and 
Soil Phosphates.” By James Arthur Prescott. * 

The author has investigated the adtton of dilute acid 
solvents, on soil with respect to the amount of phosphoric 
oxide extracted. The extractions were made at constant 
temperature for varying lengths of time, and with initial 
concentrations of from 0*06 to 0*2 equivalents of acid per 
litre. 

The amount of phosphoric oxide extracted is approxt- 
. mately proportional to the initial strength of the extracting 
acid. With nitric, hydrochloric, and sulphuric adds, an 
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increase in the time of.extraction brings about a decrease 
in the amount of phosphoric oxide extracted. With citric 
acid the reverse is the case. . ' 

The amount of acid neutralised by the soil increases, 
with the time of extraction, but an excess of acid always 
remains, large in proportion to the amount of phosphoric 
oxide present. The greatest diminution in the quantity of 
phosphate extracted with increase in time or extraction 
occurs with soils containing the highest proportion of day. 
It is difficult to account for the,removal of the phosphoric 
oxide from the solution on chemical grounds in view of 
the large excess of acid present, and the phenomena were 
therefore studied from the point of view of adsorption. 

The results obtained by Hall and Amos (Trans., 1905, 
Ixxxix,, 205) were found to agree with the adsorption 
relationship established by Freundlich, Y/M«KC I // > , 
where Y ~ amount adsorbed by a quantity M of adsorbent, 
and C ■»equilibrium concentration of the solution. 

For the Saxmundham soil p = 0*58 ; for the Broadbalk 
soils {5 and 8j p* 1*63; for the Hoos soil {2AA) pm 1:414. 

In these results, a correction has to be made for the 
amount of phosphate still left in the soil. » 

The author has further investigated this point by adding 
known amounts of phosphate to a soil, and the curves 
obtained led to the conclusion that the amount of phos¬ 
phate originally present jn the soil, and soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, Was the same as that soluble in citric staid. 

For a soil from Agdell field, which had already been , 
extracted twice with dilute acid,/* was found to be 1*96 
for hydrochloric acid, 0*06 equivalent per litre, and,0*485 
for citric acid of the same acidity. . 

The same soil was also extracted seven times in succes¬ 
sion with 2 per cent sodium hydroxide, and was found to 
contain no phosphate soluble in dilute acid solvents. Ad¬ 
sorption experiments could therefore be carried out without 
,any correction whatever. The Freundlich law was found 
to hold, giving a value of p m 2*22 for hydrochloric acid and 
2/08 for citric acid. 

124. w Influence of the Dilution of Hydrogen Peroxide 
on the Velocity of Precipitation of Manganese from Am - 
.maniacal Solutions in Presence of Zinc." By. Andrew 
Jamieson Walker and Walter Farmer. 

A study or the effect of dilution of the.hydrogen peroxide 
on the accuracy of the results obtained in Jannasch V 
method for the separation of manganese and sine in am- 
moniacal solution has shown that with a time-limit of 
thirty minutes precipitation of the manganese as 
Mn0(0H) 2 is complete with solutions of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide of 2*5 per cent strength. More concentrated solu¬ 
tions of the peroxide, up to 6 per cent, are equally 
.efficacious. When the concentration is below 2'5 per 
cent, the manganese is not completely precipitated within 
the time indicated, the percentage error increasing in a 
marked degree with increase in the dilution. With such 
dilute solutions the manganese is precipitated as carbonate 
.along with the zinc, so that under these conditions the 
"percentage results obtained for zinc are too high. , The 
influence of the dilution can be graphically represented by 
plotting curves with the percentages of hydrogen peroxide 
as abscissae, and the percentage yields of mangano- 
manganic oxide and of zinc carbonate as ordinates. ’ 

The table gives the results obtained in a series of nine 
experiments. 0*4142 grm. of MnSO^HaO should give 
0 x417 grm. Of Mh 3 0 4 , and 0-4142 grm. of JSnSO^I^O 
should give 0*1806 grm. of ZnC0 3 . This quantity of the 
salts was employed in each determination. The experi¬ 
mental error is much magnified by translation into per¬ 
centage yield. 

The zinc carbonate precipitated in the 6—2 per cent 
separations was quite white. As the dilution was in¬ 
creased, it developed a distinct light brown tint, due to the 
presence of manganese. Within the limits' of experi¬ 
mental error, the deficiency in the percentage yields for 
manganese is balanced by the excess in the corresponding 
yields'for zinc.. 


Percentage 
strength - 
of H. 2 0 2 . 

MasO* 

Grm. 

Percentage 
yield of, 

, MnsO^, 

;Zn COg.‘ 

Grm. 

Percentage 
yield m 
ZnCOs. 

~ 6 *o 

o ; i4ii 

99*59 

, 0*18*5 

100*53 

' 5 *o 

0*1410 

99 * 5 * 

0*1815 

100*53 

4*0 

0*1410 

99 * 5 * 

0*1815 

100*53 

3*0 

0*1410 

99 * 5 * 

0*1816 

100*59 

2*0 

0*1409 

99*42 

0*1817 

100*61 

1*0 

0*1381 

97 * 5 * 

6*1861 

163*99 

o *75 

0*1345 

94*93 

0*1915 

105*99 

o *5 . 

0**297 

9156 

0*1995 

110*49 

0*3 

0:1151: 

81*25 , 

0*2206 

, 122*19 


The results indicate that in the separation of manganese 
and zinc in ammonfacai solution, hydrogen peroxide of not 
less than 2-5 per cent strength can be-employed with satis¬ 
factory results (compare Jannasch and MacGregory, 
yourn, Prakti Ckem ,, 1891, [«.], xliii., 402; Jannasch 
and Niederhofheim, Ber.,. 1891, xxrv., 3945; Jannasch 
and von Cloedt, Zeitsch . Anorg . Chem ., 1895, x.~, 405 ; 
Jannasch and Icbnert, Ibid 1896, xii., 134; Jannasch, 
“Gewichtsanalyse,” Leipzig, 1897, 43). 

125. “ Additive and Substitutive Compounds of Mercuric 
Nitrite with Organic Thio-derivatives " Fait I. By 
Prafulla Cuandra Ray. _ 

Mercuric nitrite yields with methyl and ethyl mercaptans 
compounds of the type (RTS-BgNGa^HglNOaJajHaO, 
where R represents an alkyl group. With the substituted 
carbamides it forms compounds of the general formula-^— 
NHR*C(:NH)'S-HgN02,2HgS,Hg0; with thidacetamide 
and benzamide, nitrites of the type— 

CR(:NH)-S-H^N0 2l HgS,HgO - 
(R~alkyl or aryl); and with tbicacetic acid a salt of the 
formula CH 3 -CO^H,Hg(N0 2 )2,HgS,HgO. : The com¬ 
pound with * thiosemicarbazide has the formula 
2NH 2 -NH-C(:NH}-S*HgN0 2 .HgG l H 2 0, and that with 
dithiocarbamic acid NH;C{S-HgN0 2 ) 2 ,HgS. 

With the thiocsrbiiriides, also, compounds- having the 
general formula R , N:CS’Hg(N0 2 ) 2 ,2HgS,HgO have been 
obtained; that with ethyl thioether has the formula 
2Et 2 S,3Hg(NOa)2. It is found that whenever a tbio- 
compound tautomerises giving. the thiol group [for 
example, CH3*CS-NH2->CH 3 *C(SH):NH] the 'first 
reaction is as follows ;-r- s 


•SH + Hg(N0 2 )2 *-S-HgNOa+NHOa* 

126. M The Reactivity of Antimony Haloids with 
Various Types of U nsaturaied Compounds." . Part I. By 
Ernest Vanstone. - - 

The eight binary systems formed by r-diphenyletbane 
{dibenzyl), stilbene, azobenzene and benzil, and antimony 
trichloride and tribromide respectively have been investi¬ 
gated by thermal analysis. , 

s-Diphenylethane forms the compounds, 4SbCl 3 ,CiAH w , 
2SbCl3,Ci4Hi4,and4SbBr 3l Ci 4 H I4 . =• . 4 4 

Stilbene forms the compounds 2SbCl 3 ,Ci4Hj4 and 
2SbBr 3 ,Ci4Hi 4 . 

The compounds with s-diphenyletfaaue are stable; those 
with stilbene are unstable, atnd difficult to obtain. The 
tendency is to give a thermal diagram, showing a single 
eutectic point. , 

Azobenzene forms the compounds4SbCl 3 ,CiaHioN a and 
4SbBr 3 , CxaHjoNa* 

These compounds can only be obtained by seeding, the 
fused mixture with some of the compound which had been 
prepared previously. 

benzil does not combine with antimony haloids. 

The order of diminishing reactivity with' antimony 
haloids is i dipbenylethane, azobenzene, stilbene, benzil.' 

It was shown that the magnitude of the optical exalta¬ 
tion increases in the same order. 

The effect of increasing the number and position of 
phenyl groups and also of carbonyl groups on the re¬ 
activity with antimony haloids whs ^discussed, and shown 
to be in agreement with the exaltation of molecular 
refractive power,: 
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In all cases conjugation diminishes the reactivity with 
antimony haloids and increases the exaltation. 

Thermal analysis thus, provides a useful method of 
tracing the conjugation of the residual affinity of the un¬ 
saturated atoms and groups CH:, N:, CO, with the phenyl 
groups in compounds of the type Ph . * . a . Pfa. 

127. “ The Absorption Spectra of Various Substances 
containing two, three , and four Benzene Nuclei.” By 
John Upward Purvis. 

- The author has carried out an investigation of sub¬ 
stances containing two* three, and four benzene nuclei 
„ united either with simple aliphatic residues or with inorganic 
radicles or dements, to see how far and in what directions 
the-vitiations of the various centres influence the absorp¬ 
tion phenomena, and particularly as regards the effect on 
die benzene bands* The substances examined were : r- 
and ^diphenylcarbamides, s-dibenzylcaibamide, r-di- 
phenyithiocarbamide, triphenylguanidine, phenyl diphenyl- 
caibamate, tribenzyfamine, diphenyl phthalate, triphenyl- 
acetus add, tribenzoin, tiipbenylphosphine, triphenyl 
g^hate^ ^i-O-toly 1 phosphate, tri-p-tolyl* phosphate, and 

128* “Kinetics oftke Decomposition of Acyl Derivatives 
of Phenols by means of Alcohol Is Presence of Acids and 
Alkalis:* (Preliminary Note). By Marian Jones and 

ARTHtT|t I/APWOKTH. , 

^ The abstract of a paper by McCombie and Scarborough 
on "The Velocity pf Saponification of the Acyl Derivatives 
Of the Substituted Phenols ” has recently appeared (vpl. 
xxx;, p. 107). Thepresent authors have been engaged for 
ipore than a pear on certamaspects of the subject, having 
taken up the work primarily with the object of throwing 
farther light on the mechanism of The acid hydrolysis of 
esters. 

' Phenyl acetate has been most closely studied, special 
.attention having been paid to the catalytic influence of 
acids and olkalis on ^ decomposition which it undergoes 
iusdcobolic solution. With both agents-the main reaction 
in the first instance consists in the irreversible formation 
of free phenol (or alkali phenoxide) and ethyl acetate, so 
that complete saponification is largely the result of two 
successive reactions, the second being saponification of 
ethyl acetate complicated by the formation of phenoxide. 

; The present authors have studied only the speed at 
which the H first reaction takes place, by estimating the 
.amount of phenol (or phenoxide) formed after varying 
peffads- The influence of free phenol or phenoxide in 
excess hasalso been examined* Both acids and alkalis 
greatly accelerate the speed of the first reaction, and the 
relative influence of the two types of agent is of the same 
order of magnitude as in the case of the hydrolysis of 
alkyl esters, andthere is therefore no reason to suppose 
that the mechanism of hydrolysis is different in phenyl and 
alkyl esters* •-' 

As pbenyljs not detachedfrom oxygen unlessunder condi¬ 
tions of exceptional severity, it must be concluded that 
hydrolysis of in ester, whether by acids or alkalis, involves 
the severance of the molecule at the point (1); and not 
at (a),:, 

' v X’CO—p—Aik, 

/>' ■;> , *; . -' , t« w ; 

and the. analogy to amides and allied ■ compounds is com¬ 
plete. 

It is now fairly generally agreed that during hydrolysis 
and esterification by acid catalysis a complex (ionised or 
. non-ionised) - of catalyst and the two principal reacting 
Components is formed which may decompose so as to'yieM 
carboxylic acid and alcohol Or ester and water (and 
catalyst) on the other. The, symmetry of the reactions, 
combined With; all the data now available, suggests that 
tim^drogen atom in file "polymolecule v is labile, in the 
totramoiecttlar tcn#e,and maybe regarded** influenced 


by all three oxygen atoms. The authors venture to 
suggest that the symbol—' 

which is not inconsistent with modern views bn valency, is 
the most satisfactory one that can ait present ;be devised 
for the hypothetical complex obtained during the hy¬ 
drolysis of ethyl acetate by aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

The work on the kinetics of the decomposition of phenyl 
acetate is being continued by one of the authors (M. J.) f 
and examination is also being made of the applicability of 
phenyl acetate as an acetylating and dehydrating agent. 

(To be continaed). 


FARADAY SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, April 22, 1914.. 

Prof. Alfred W. Porter, F.R.S., in the Chair. . 

Mr. Charles R. Darling read a paper on “according 
Pyrometers in connection with which a full display of the 
most recent types of instruments was exhibited. 

After referring to the pioneer work of Le Chatelier and 
Roberts-Austen in connection with high temperature re¬ 
cords, the author referred to the types of pyrometer at 
present in use, which were capable of yielding continuous 
records, and dealt with the special applications of each 
class. The requirements of modern furnace practice in 
relation to records were next dealt with, a distinction being 
made between instruments suitable for laboratory and 
workshop respectively. Typical .thermoelectric recorders 
were then described, the essential features in all cases 
being (r) the intermittent contact of the pointer of the in¬ 
dicator with the moving chart, which, in conjunction with 
an inking device, produced a mark indicating the tempera¬ 
ture ; (2) an arrangement consisting of an automatic switch 
which enabled records from several pyrometers to be secured 
on the same paper. The special advantages of the Siemens- 
Halake, Leskole,Fbster, Thread, Paul, and Leeds-Nortbrup 
recorders were described by reference to the actual ap¬ 
paratus., It was pointed out that any of these recorders, 
could be used in conjunction with radiation pyrometers, 
the Chart being specially divided for such purpose. Re¬ 
corders for resistance pyrometers were next described, the; 
advantage of this type being superior sensitiveness. The 
examples chosen for description were the forms due to 
Callendar, Paul, and Northrop. , $t was pointed out that; 
as in the latest patterns of recorders considerable power is' 
available, controlled by the pyrometer, it was highly prob¬ 
able thatthe automatic control of furnace temperatures 
would be realised In the near future, the mechanism being 
utilised to regulate the supply of gas, oil, electric current, 
or ;coal-dust when continuously fed. In conclusion, a 
tribute was paid tb the National Physical Laboratory for 
the excellent work performed in standardising recorders 
and pyrometers generally, so that all types could now be 
reltea upon to agree in their indications. 

Dr. J. A. Harkbr referred to the usefulness of the paper 
in view of the scarcity of literature on the subject, and he 
praised the excellence of the instruments exhibited. He 
feetfied some information would he forthcoming with regard 
to the comparative life and efficacy of the various types. 
Some confusion in pyrometxic measurements had some¬ 
times arisen on account of the two systems of standardise* 
tion in use, namely, the usual method of comparison by 
reference to the melting-points of certain metals, and by. 
reference *to one fixed point, namely, the melting-point of 
potassium, sulphate. This was often, assumed, following 
the older workers, to be 10x5* C;* whereas if was actually 
about 1070°. \ . ' ' ■ * - 

Mr. R* S. Whiffle thought the difficulty of working 
the Callendar instrument had been overrated; over 400 0! 
these were in use in chargecf men not spetaafiy skilled. ... 
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Nitride of Iron;—G.,Charpy and S. Bonnerot.—When 
metallurgical ferrous products are exposed to the action of 
ammonia irpn nitride of formula Fe*N is formed. If very- 
fine shavings of the metal are used it is quite easy to trans¬ 
form them completely into nitride. The nitride is reduced 
toammonia by means of hydrogen at 350°. The velocity of 
the reaction increases rapidly as the temperature is raised 
and becomes very great at 500° to 6do°. When the nitride 
is heated in nitrogen at atmospheric pressure decomposition 
does not begin till a temperature of 556° is reached. It is 
probable that the small quantities of nitrogen which are 
found in cast-irons and steels are present m the occluded 
state, or in a state of combination with an element other 
than iron. 

Atomic Weight of Nebulium and Temperature of 
Nebula of Orion.—H. Bourget, Ch. Fabry, and H. 
©meson.—®be very marked double line 3726—3729 in the 
ultra-violet is not attributable to any known gas. By the 
calculation of the limiting order of interference, which is a 
function of the atomic weight and the absolute temperature, 
it is found that the , atomic weight of the unknown gas, 
nebuHUm, is about 3. The maximum temperature of the 
luminous gas is about 1500b 0 . A strong green ray 
(\ * 5066) is also due to an unknown gas. It is emitted 
by a gas, of atomic weight greater than that of hydrogen 
but less than that of thegas which emits the ultra-violet ray.. 
It is noteworthy that, according to Rydberg’s recent classi¬ 
fication of the elements, there are two unknown elements 
between hydrogen and helium having atomic weights 
2 and 3 respectively. 

Quantitative Study of the Absorption of Ultra¬ 
violet Rays by Diketones of the Fatty Series.—Jean 
Bielecki and Victor Henri,—The absorption of acetone 
Increases a little in alkaKne and diminishes in acid solu¬ 
tion. The presence of two carbpnyls in the conjugate 
position produces an absorption band which is displaced 
150—200 U.A. towards the red with reference to the 
characteristic band of a single carbonyl. Thus there is a 
hypsochromic effect. The presence of two separated 
Carbonyls in the 7-position produces an augmentation of 
the characteristic band but no displacement; there is 
thus only a hyperchromic effect. The S-diketones show a 
spectrum which varies greatly according to the reaction 
of the medium and the nature of the solvent. 


Atti.della Reale Aecademia dei Lincei. 

Vol. xxiii. [i.] i No. 5, 1914. 

Nitrosubstituted Benzenes obtained from Corre¬ 
sponding Amino Derivatives.—G. Korner.—With many 
substituted anilines the substitution of an amide group by 
a nltro group is easily performed*and the yield is good. 
In other cases the reaction does not take place, or else the 
amount of substituted product obtained is negligible. An 
aqueous sdlution of dibromosulphanilic acid when treated 
with’nitrous acid and an excess of sodium nitrite in aqueous 
solution gives the dibromonitrosulphonic acid— 



: NO*. 

In the same way the dinitroberizene. monobalogen deriva¬ 
tives of the type— * 



can -be -obtained, starting from the corresponding hitro- 
, aniline. Theauthorhas prepared the 1,4.5-dinftiocfalpra, 
bromo, andiodd benzenes, andinveatijgatedtheir properties. 


Researches in Systematic Chemistry ; Ruthenium, 
Rhodium, Palladium; — G. A. Barbieri. — Xrivalent 
ruthenium gives with acetyl acetone a crystalline red com¬ 
pound, monomolecular in bromoform, and soluble in the 
solid state in aluminium acetyl.acetonate, With molybdic 
acid rhodium forms complex compounds, rhodimolybdates, 
which both chemically and crystallographically are Com¬ 
pletely analogous to the correspondingcomplex molybdates 
of aluminium, Fe^i; Crtf*, and Com. - Divalent;palladium 
gives an acetyl acetonate .which is monomolecular in 
bromoform, and which forms mixed crystals with cupric 
acetyl acetonate. 
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THE PREPARATION OF EYE-PRESERVING 
GLASS FOR SPECTACLES.* 

By Sir WILLIAM CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. , 

Since March, 1909—in connection .with the Glass 
Workers’ Cataract Committee of the Royal Society—I 
have been experimenting on the effect of adding various 
metallic oxides to the constituents of glass in order to cot 
off the invisible rays at the ultra violet and the infra-red 
ends of the spectrum. The work has been done chiefly 
in my own Laboratory. I have been aided by Mr. Harry 
Powell, of the Whitefriars Glass Works, who prepared 
several pots of coloured glass from my formulae on a much 
larger scale than couU be made outside a Glass works. 
From these glasses cylinders and sheets were made. 

The main object of this research is to prepare a glass 
which will cut off those rays from highly heated molten 
glass which damage the eyes of workmen, without 
obscuring too much Tight or materially affecting the colours 
of objects seen through the glass when fashioned into 
spectacles,, bat the work necessitated an examination,of 
the screening properties of glass plates far, ultrarviolet and 
luminous light, and therefore, the research was enlarged 
so as to embrace the three forms of radiation. 

Radiation from Molten Glass. 

In prder to ascertain what rays are given off from 
molten glass X spent some time at the Glass Bottle 
Works of Messrs. Nuttall and Co., St. Helens, and took 
many photographs of the spectra of the radiations. 

Photo-spectrographic and other examinations were made 
of the radiation emitted from the molten glass under 
working conditions. Full details of the experiments and 
results' are given in this paper. 

At the time I visited Messrs. NuttalTs Works light 
green bottle-glass was being made; the mixture is com¬ 
posed of silica, sodium sulphate, and calcium carbonate 
or sulphate.. The materials are melted in a large fire¬ 
brick tank, heated by a flaming mixture of gas and air 
playing on the surface. The gas is made some distance 
from the furnace in a M producer.” Gas and air are con¬ 
ducted by separate channels to the upper part of the tank, 
where they mix and burn, the flame reverberating from 
the arched roof and heating the glass mixture to (he 
requisite degree. 

The area of the tank of molten glass is about 82 square 
yards, apd it contains from 300 to 350 tons of the mixture. 
There are several such tanks in the works. The tank is 
divided by a fire-clay partition into two unequal parts. At 
the ,lower part Is an opening through'which the melted 
glass can flow. The larger portion of the tank, where the 
materials ace melted together at a high heat, has a surface 
of about 63 square yards. This is called the “ melting 
end 1 *; when the mixture is well fused and homogeneous 
the molten glass flows through the opening into the 
“ working end ” of . about 19 square yards, where the 
heat is less and the glass is in a viscous state. Fire-clay 
rings of xS inches internal diameter and a foot deep float 
on the surface of the viscid glass; any scum on the 
surface of ihe tank is thereby kept from contaminating the 
surface of the glass inside the ring. One ring floats 
opposite each working opening, and the workmen with¬ 
draw" the requisite quantity of glass for each operation 
from die Inner surface of the ring. 

" * Read before the Royal Society, November 13, igij. From the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, Series A, vol. ccxhr., 

pp. ^ ' 
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The light from the melting end of the tank, viewed 
through a working opening, was brilliant white with a 
tinge of orange; it was with difficulty the unprotected 
eye could make out any. details. Viewed through dark 
glasses the surface of the metal in the tank appeared a. 
seething mass in constant Commotion, The surface in the - 
working end was more easy to see. It was of a bright 
yellow incandescence, and comparatively quiet. 

It is not certain what the temperatures are at each end 
of the tank. So far as one could, judge the: temperature 
at* the melting end is about 1500° C., and at the working 
end decidedly less - say, 1200°. 

About each opening, especially at the melting end, thin 
white vapours rose and settled oh the surrounding cooler 
parts. A piece of paper held in this vapour instantly 
ignited. Examined with a hand spectroscope the yellow 
line of sodium was seen to be brilliant in this, vapour, 
but the light from the molten glass showed a continuous 
spectrum in which the sodium line was visible. On one or 
two occasions a black line was seen in place of the yellow 
sodium line, showing a reversal. Some of, die condensed 
vapour was collected from the cool sides of the working 
opening and chemically examined. It was found to consist 
principally of sodium and calcium sulphates, with a little 
sodium chloride. 

Photo- and Thermo-graphic Experiments* 

The spectrograph used for taking photographs of the 
radiation from the molten glass is the one I described in 
Roy* Soc. Proc vol. lxv. } p. 237, May, 1899; It has two 
quartz prisms, each made up of two lialves, one half being 
right- and the Other half left-handled, according to Cornu’s. 
plan for neutralising the effect of double refraction. The 
collimating and camera lenses and the doable condensers 
are also of quartz cut in the same fashion. The slit jaws 
are made of two acute angled quartz wedges, edge to edge. 
The refracting prisms are of 6o° angle, and each face is 
35 mm. by 42 mm. The lenses arte 52 mm. diameter and 
350 mm. focus. The condensers are piano-cylindrical, - 
one being double the focus of the other. In order to ascer¬ 
tain the exact position of any part of the spectrum I might 
obtain from the radiation from the molten glass, I took 
photographs on each plate of an alloy of equal molecular 
weights of zinc, cadmium, tin, and mercury. This alloy 
gives throughout the photographic region lines, the wave-., 
lengths of which are well known. 

The instrument sloped downwards, so as to allow the 
radiation from the surface of the melted glass to enter the 
condensers, prisms, and slit along the axis. To prevent 
the great heat injuring the spectrograph Mr. Nuttall 
allowed the opening to be bricked up, leaving a bole a few _ 
inches square in the middle. This was covered with an 
iron plate with a 2-inch hole m it, and over this a quartz 
plate was fixed. 

Panchromatic films were used. These are sensitive 
beyond K 7800 in the ultra-red, and to the highest ultra.-, 
violet rays which.will pass through quartz (about \ 2100). 
Flexible films had to be used in preference to glass, as 
they had to follow the curvature of the focal plane.. Many 
preliminary experiments were made to ascertain the extent 
of spectrum to be recorded, its best position on the films, 
and the exposures needed. The slit of the instrument 
was generally placed about 4 feet from the molten 
surface, and it was found that from ten to fifteen minutes 
were required to produce a faint image on development. 
On each film, immediately before the radiation picture was 
taken, a photograph of the spark spectrum of the quad¬ 
ruple alloy was impressed on the film, in such a position, 
that the two spectra would overlap to a very slight degree. 

No. x photograph was taken at the working end of the 
tank, where the temperature was lower than'at the other 
end. An exposure of twenty minutes was given, the 
width of slit being 0*025 mm. 

No, 2 photograph was taken in the same conditions as 
No. x, but with an exposure of forty-five minutes. 

No, 3 photograph, was taken at the melting end, where 
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the heat was fiercest. The width of the slit was reduced 
td 0*1 mm., and an exposure of half-an-hour was given. 

No. 4 photograph, at the melting end, was exposed tor 

one hour. ' _ . , 

No. 5 photograph, at the melting end, was exposed for 

two hours. ’ * . 

- No. 6 photograph, also at the melting end, was exposed 

for three hours. . . . 

It Was not found practicable to give longer exposures. 
Whilst these experiments were in progress, other ex- 
perimetits at another opening at the hottest end were 
tried to see if X-rays canid be detected. Sensitive films 
were wrapped, to black paper and then m lead foil in which 
designs r tad been cut. These were exposed for varying 
to^hs .of time, as near as It was safe to pot; *em to 
tbetudiation from the molten glass, bearing m mmd that 
. the heat might affect ibe films. On development, no 
image of the stencil designs on any of the films could 
iST^tected. These results confirm those previously 
obtained by Dr. Burch-that X-rays are not emitted by 
, the. highly incandescent molten glass. 

X careful examination of the six photographs shows a 
■ general progressive, character, the extent of spectrum 
photographed extending into the ultra-violet as the length 

- of exposure increases. 

^he extent of spectrum mto the region of the ultra- 
viofpt is conveniently shown in the following tabular 
‘ form*;—' 

No-1 photograph* exposed twenty minutes, extends to 

- / No. z ^photograph, exposed forty-five minutes, extends 

No. photograph, exposed thirty minutes, extends to 
, No. ^photograph, exposed Sixty minutes, extends to 
" - No. s^hotograph, exposed iso minutes, extends to 

No. 6^photogiaph, exposed iSo minutes, extends to 

\3345* '■ - ... .. . t , 

' . Takine the ordinary limit of visibility to lie between 
Vxgoo dud * 7600, it ia seen that with an exposure of 

- , tfareehours to the highest heats the strength of impression 

does not extend much into the ultra-violet. The heat 
ram are very strong, and if injury to the eye is caused by 
exposure to radiatian from the molten glass, a protective 

glass should be opaque tt> the infra-red rays. 

■ These bring present in tbe radiation from molten glass 
in far greater abundance than the ultra-violet rays, 
the inference b that it is t6 the heat rays rather than 
t6 the ultra-violet rays , that glass workers’cataract is to 
be ascribed. It is, however, certain that exposure to 
tariess of ultra-violet light also injuriously affects the eye. 

That the ultra-violet rays act on the deeper-seated 
- portions of the eye is shown by the intense fluorescence of 

thecrysUlline lens induced by these rays. 

, Besides the invisible rays at each end of the spectrum* 
the purely luminous rays, if present in afmormal intensity, 
are found to damage the eye. It therefore would be an 
advantage if in addition the obscuring glass for the 
. spectacles were to be of a neutral or grey tint. 

, ,v Synthetic Preparation of Glasses. 

-- ggen became evident that my best, if not only, chance 
: of solving the problem was to make different glasses m 
mV oWn Laboratory, with the addition of known quantities 
of'ptke metallic oxides and earths as colouring or absorbing 
materials. Lapidary appar atus for cutting, grinding, an d 

• In connection with this table the following scale for correlating 
colours with wave-lengths will be useful: - a 

Wavelengths 7330 and below »Infra-refix 

*:<s-ssr' {'smsss-ws^J 


polishing was also necessary so that the synthetically 
made glasses could be Cut into plates—polished so as to 
be tested photographically in the spectrograph already 
described—and also tested for the percentage of heat rhys 
they obstructed. 

Many preliminary experiments were made on the pre¬ 
paration of a clear and colourless glass or flux to serve as. 
a basis for the colouring with the various metallic oxides. 
Finally, two kinds Of soda glass not containing lead were 
chosen, and Mr. H. Powell, of the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, who had assisted me in the preliminary trials by. 
supplying me with many kinds of glass of different com-' - 
position and fusibility, made a quantity of these fluxes and 
supplied them in a crushed condition. 

In my earlier laboratory experiments the mixture of 
colouring matter and granulated flux was put into a small . 
“gold pot” of Morgan’s Crucible Co,, and gradually . 
heated over a “ Meker ” gas burner. It is advisable to , 
have one at least of the colouring constituents m the form 
of nitrate so that its decomposition by heat shall mix and 
stir the constituents. The decomposition of the nitrate 
causes a little frothing *, therefore it is necessary to add the 
mixture gradually to the crucible, to avoid frothing, over., 
When ail is added and the contents well fritted, the hot 
crucible is, removed to an electric furnace and the tem- 1 
perature slowly raised until the glass is.quite fluid. It is 
stirred at frequent intervals with a stout platinum rod. 
After an hour the stirring is discontinued, and the tem¬ 
perature kept up for an hour and a-half. The current is 
then cut off, the openings in the furnace plugged'with 
asbestos to prevent draughts, and the whole allowed 
slowly to cool to anneal the glass.. in some cases the 
composition of tbe glass was such that ihe melting-point . 
had to be raised above 1400° C., and as this temperature 
was beyond the safe limit with the platinum strip furnace, 
a blast-furnace fitted with a “Lennox” electric blower ^ 
was used; with this arrangement larger quantities of glass 
could be raised with safety to a much higher temperature. . 

There are two conditions I have endeavoured to secure 
of the finished glass-each of great importance. One, the 
most essential, is the absence of all streaks* strigp, and ,■ 
irregularities of density; the other, the absence of air 
bubbles. The first is obtained by repeated stirring and 
perfect admixture pthe freedom from air-bubbles is secured 
by leaving the glass in perfect repose while the heat 'is at 
the highest point. On these and other points I have been ‘ 
much aided by reading an early paper by Faraday “ On 
the Manufacture of Glass fpr Optical Purposes,” the , 
Baker ian Lecture read before the £pyal Society in 1829 
(Phil. Trans.Roy. $oc. f f83o,p.:iW On asmau scale it ; * 
is almost impossible to avoid- slight striae owing to di£ u 
ferences of density caused: by the long continued heat ■ 
volatilising some of the soda. Faraday was-much harassed ; 
by tbfe dilemma in the manufacture of his optical glass, 
and tried many experiments to ascertain the cause. To 
get rid of air-bubbles Faraday used spongy platinum in 
powder sprinkled over or added to the bulk of the melted 
glass. This was found to act pretty well, making the 
bubbles rise in the same manner as a piece of bread causes ' 
bubbles to rise when thrown into a glass of effervescing 
liquid. . To get the full benefit from this device, however, - 
the glass must be kept perfectly quiet and at tbe highest; 
temperature for a longer time than in my case was always, 
practicable. 

When the crucible has cooled slowly for about twelve 
hours it is removed from the furnace, and the solid cone . 
of glass removed by breaking the crucible by a few ju¬ 
dicious blows with a light hammer. The lump of glass is 
now taken to the lapidary’s table, and slit across tbe . 
middle and a plate cut from it, which is ground and : ; 
polished to a determined thickness, usually 2 millimetres. 
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- Testing Synth* tic Glasses for Opacity to Ultra-violet -* 

' ' - \ r ‘ Light. , -. . 

The plates are how tested for the opacity of tbe glass to 
the rays of the ultra-violet end of the spectrum* The j 
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■ spectrograph with complete quarts train, already referred 
to,-was used* By superposing on the radiation from, a 
Nernst lamp the light from a high-tension electric dis- : 
charge between poles of pure metallic uranium it is 
possible to produce a.practically continuous beam ex¬ 
tending from A 2000 to \ 8000, and the absorption of such 
a beam of radiation, produced by flat plates 2 mm. thick 
of all my experimental glasses, has been thereby recorded. 

To ascertain the amount of heat obstructed by the 
plates of glass I first Used a Melioni’s thermo-pile as 
described in his papers,* but I soon found that modifica¬ 
tion was needed as the pile responds to the orange and red 
rays as well as to the infra-red. 

Piateaof dark smoky quartz 2 mm. thick were tested 
.with the thermopile, and it wad found that they trans¬ 
mitted nearly all the heat whilst cutting off 80 or 90 per 
cent of the light. Biotite (black mica) exerts a similar 
effect, and is more easily experimented with than smoky 
- quartz. For many years I have used biptite for cutting 
off light and transmitting heat y I accordingly investi¬ 
gated the properties of many specimens of blade and dark 
brown mica to find out which would be best for this 
special purpose. 

1 * ' ' •' ' ■ ’ * f 

V- Selection of Black Mica {Biotite) for Diathermancy . 

: Samples of dark brbwhi and black mica vary consider- 
ablyin their power of obstructing light arid transmitting 
theMra red rays. By the kindness of friends connected 
with the mining and importation of mica I have been able 
to examine a large number of samples from different parts 
of the world. . 

Some very fine pieces of black biotite were sent by 
Messrs. Attwater and Sons* who tell me they were mined 
by them in the extreme north of Norway from a cleft in a 
mountain at about 2000 feet. This mica is extremely 
regular In the thickness of the flakes which can be split 
? from it, and the colour of thin pieces is uniform., A~ piece 
0-67 millimetre thick entirely cuts off the luminous rays, 
and even the sun ? s disc is only just seen through a flake 
. 0*06 millimetre thick. 

In addition to specimens from Norway, Messrs. 
Attwater and Sons sent me black biotite from German 
South-East Africa, and somefine pieces of “ black amber ” 

: mica from Africa. The African mica is uniform in colour, 
and easily splits into flakes of great regularity. The 
German mica is difficult to split into Uniformly regular 
flakes, and therefore varies considerably in colour. 

Messrs. F. Wiggins and Sons allowed me to select some 
large sheets of dark brown and black biotite -from their 
stock. The sheets when split are uniform in colour, and 
in thicknesses below about 0*30 mm. are sufficiently trans¬ 
parent, to allow the eye to detect a Nernst glower. Mica 

differs, however, in transparency, one flake from a sheet 
being opaque at 0*24 mm., while s flake from another part 
/ ofitbe same sheet is slightly transparent in a thickness of 
0*34 mm. I ajso received, good black mica from Mr. 
Henson, who gave as its locality Renfrew, Canada.; 

' Many experiments haye been carried on with all these 
kinds of' brown mica to find a quality which would cut Off 
' the rays which at Kew were nailed the 11 scorching rays” 
.{the infra-red rays), and some of the. best results were 
obtained with the Norwegian mica from Messrs. Attwater 
and Sons, and the Black Amber African mica from Messrs. 
/ Wiggins and Sons. 1 " , 

There ’is a certain gradation of transmitted rays 
according to the thickness of the dark brown micas.. All 
of them cut off rays at the blue end of the .spectrum, 
and as the thickness increases the portion of the Spectrum 
obstructed rapidly tends towards the red end, until a mica 
Is found whicn affects the photographic plate in a narrowed. 

. r Jfc * On the Free Transmission of Radiant Heat through Different 

' Solid and Liquid Bodies ” (Ann. de Ckem. ef de Pkys. v vol. Ihi., p, 1); 

■ TavlorV “Scientific Memoirs” <voL i„ p. 1). “New Research^ 

’ Relative to the Immediate Transmission or Radiant Heat through 

Different Solid and Liquid Bodies” (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys,, 

' vol. Iv., p. 337) ; Taylor's w Scientific Memoirs ” (yob i., p. 39). - 
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band round the line B, the exposure being from ten to 
twenty times as long as would be required for this part of 
the spectrum to impress itself, were no mica to intervene. 
To increase the thickness of the dark mica soon obstructs 
all rays in the red visible to the eye. 

Examined by the thermometric apparatus, a thermopile*, 
and in the radiometer balance— described below—the dark 
micas which allow any trace of visible rays to pass are 
strongly diathermic. As the thickness of mica increases • 
the deflection of the index spot of light gets less and less, 
until there is very little action at all. Judging from* 
analogy it is most probable that as the thickness increases 
the heat rays are cut off in regular gradation from the line- 
B in the red to the longest rays of heat which will.affect 
the radiometer balance. 

This is only a hypothesis and does not take into account 
the possibility of their being dark bands m the infra-red 
portion of the heat spectrum. Still the hypothesis as a 
working tool has been of considerable use, and has helped 
me to select dark mica obscuring media- giving good and 
concordant results. 

Were I to take at random a piece of black mica which 
would cut off all the rays visible to the eye, and not allow 
any red and ultra* red rays to pass that would affect the 
pan-chromatic plate, I should have no certainty that the 
piece of mica would not cut off some of the heat rays 
which the glass transmitted. If, on the other hand, X 
select a piece that allows the red rays near the lines B and 
C to .pass {as shown on the photo-spectrograph), some of 
the action, on the radiometer balance would be due to the 
luminous red rays, and it is not advisable to entirely cut 
these off as the residual colour thereby might be affected. 
The plan ultimately adopted was gradually to increase the 
thickness of the mica until the photo-spectrograph Bhowed 
that the visible red had just ceased to affect the plate. 
After experimenting on some hundred kinds and thick* 
nesses of brown and black mica I succeeded in getting a 
piece which appeared to satisfy all requirements ; the 
examination of the different kinds of glass made in my 
laboratory during the last four years has been carried on 
by help of this specimen. 

tTo be continued). 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN OPENING UP THE 
FIELD OF UNUSED ELEMENTS. 

By CHAS. BASKERVILLE, Pfa.D,, F.C.S. 

Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory, College of the 
City of New York. 

In Attempting to classify the accepted elements so that 
one group, or pseudo-group, contains those elements 
designated “unused” or “little used,” one Is confronted 
with many difficulties- The prime difficulties involve the 
purpose of the classification and the extent of the, use. 
What concerns us this evening is admittedly of technical 
significance, and must involve economic considerations, 
yet may hot be devoid of abstract scientific interest. 

Are we to confine our discussion to the elements or their ' 
compounds, or are we to include both ? I give herewith 
h table of “unused” or “little used” elements,.whose, 
compounds are used more or less. The periodic classifica¬ 
tion is followed for convenience. This and two other- 
tables which are given later are confessedly imperfect and 
based upon capricious opinion, but perhaps may serve our 
purpose. \. 

Elmenfs Little Used or not Used, but whose Compounds 
** . are used More or Less* ** " 

o. i, a, - 3. 4. 5. ‘ 6, '7. " “ 8,” * Unclas. 

Li Mg B S As F "Co 

K Ca Zt * Br * 

' Ba * Ce - I __ Vi 

- Ra Tit - , . . . . . 
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Over one-third of the accepted chemical elements have • 
no serious commercial uses at present as elements or | 
compounds. These are given in the following table :— | 


Elements or Compounds Unused or Little Used. 


0. . 

1. 

2. 

3 * 4 - 

5. 

6. 7 * 

& 

Unclas. 

He 

Rb 

Be 

Sc Ge 

Cb 

Se 

Ru 

Pr 

Ne 

Cs 

Sr 

Y 

Yb 

Te 

Rh 

Nd 

A 

f 


La 



Os 

Sm 

Kr 



Ga 




Eu 

Xe 



In- 




Gd 

Nt 

, v , , 

u 

Er 




Dy 




TI 




Tra 




. \ - ' , ^ > 




Lu 

.,/ 

’ ”.j 






Tb 


'/ About brie-half of these have been discovered within 
ihe tast thirty years* Those so recently made known are 
usually classified under the two groups of “ rare gases rt 
, and “care earths.” Of the latter it may be well to point 
ortt that the group is further conveniently subdivided under 
the heading of “ rate earths ” as follows ” 

' ; - Rare Earths. : 

V-\ Ce groop, , : Tb group, Yt group. 

■* Element. Atomic wt Element. Atomic wt. Element, Atomic wt, 
Sc 44*i -Eu 153*0 Dy 162*5 

Yt Sg'o Gd 157*3 Ho ? 

* , La 139*0 Tb 159*2 Er 167^4 

V Ce 140^25 Th i6&*5 

Pr 140*6 Yb 172*0 

Nd, 144*3 Lu I 74 ‘° 

- Sm t 5 P *4 

U Your attention is directed to the melting-points and 
Specific gravities of four of them. 

Melting-points. 

Ce m 623° C. 

La “SiS’C. 

Nd - 640° C. 

Pr ««= 940° C. 

, Al ~ 66a° C.) Give a rough standard 
Ag «* 960° C. f of comparison. 

Specific Gravities. 

La - 6*15 
Pr * 6-48 
Nd - 6 96 
\ Ce «* 7*04 

Cerium baB about the same density as Sn (7*3), bat all 
of them readily oxidise on exposure to air. Cerium is 
between lead and tin in its physical appearance, and harder 
than tin, while lanthanum acts much like metallic calcium, 
its oxide combining readily with water, to form the hy¬ 
droxide, being even air-slaked (combining with carbon 
dioxide) as does lime, I exhibit here small samples of 
these metals prepared in my laboratory, in passing I 
may state that the price, of metallic cerium in Germany 
within a few years has fallen from 250 to 20 marks per kilo. 

The word “rare ” as applied above—as is the case with 
so many words of qualification—has changed its meaning 
in the light of very recent investigations, although the 
“rare gases” are found in the atmosphere in the following 


proportions: — 

Noble Gases, 

Name. Atomic weight. z part by volume in air . 

Helium. 4*o 2,450 vols. 

Neon. 2o*o 808 „ 

Argon. 39*9 105 „ 

Krypton .. .. 8i*8 746,000 „ 

Xenon .. .. .. 128*0 4,846,000 „ 


Some of the elements mentioned above are by no means 
so uncommon now, and may be had in commercial quan¬ 
tities. X give herewith a tabic containing these and some 


Field oj Unused Elements . { ’’ 

other elements, many of which have been known for a 
long time, not now used extensively, but inviting appli¬ 
cation ;— 

Elements Now Available , or Easily Rendered Available, in 
Commercial Quantities but Little Used. 


0. 1. 2, 

3 . 

4 . 

5- 

6. 

7 . 

g. Unclas. 

A K Ca 

B 

Si 

As 

se 

Br 

Co 

Sr 

Y 

Zt 

Cb 

Te 

I 

Td 

Ba 

La 

Ce 

Ta 




Cd 


Th 





Now that we have 

seep 

the 

field. 

let us 

see what are 


some of the factors involved in bringing it under cultiva? 
tion. I know how bard the work is., I have been a field 
band, for as my old friend President Mclver once said, , 
“ I’ve ploughed new ground with a blind mule.” 

In some cases we lay the lack of use of the elements 
at once to the scarcity of known occurrences* Haber has 
shown that osmium is the best catalyser for making am¬ 
monia from its elements, but von Welsbach, who devised 
the osmium filament lamp, has calculated that there are 
only a few hundred pounds of osmium available in the 
periphery of our globe. When, however, we remember 
that carbon is but 0*21 per cent, while silicon is 25*3 per 
cent of the crust of our earth for a depth of ten miles, in¬ 
cluding the waters on the earth and its surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere, according to Clarke's calculations, we know that 
our present utilisation of the elements commercially bears 
but little relation to their total quantity. With some 
striking exceptions, man has found more or less ample 
sources of the elements or their compounds when it has 
been shown that our chilisation required them. I need 
but mention tungsten, thorium, vanadium, and radium in 
illustration. It is not the small percentage in which these 
elements occur, for palladium exists in nickeliferous 
pyrrhotites in quantities too small to be detected by even 
refined chemical analysis, but it accumulates in the slimes 
of nickel refineries, and is thus obtained in some quantity. 
The price fixed by possession is the deterrent in ihe 
development of the use of palladium, a fact of no individual 
immorality, perhaps even praiseworthy, but contrary to 
the law of economics. Some ten years ago one large cor¬ 
poration possessing a store of palladium was approached 
by some technologists, supported by good repute, with the 
idea of working but iises.for that by-product. The owners 
said they were not interested in speaking a thousand dollars 
on the investigarion—tbey did hot ' mind spending the, 
money, but tbeywould not be a party to lowering the- 
price of the material in their possession, the inevitable 
result of extendidg its use. This principle is well illos^ 
trated in the history of metallic aluminium and thorium 
oxide, whose mazket quotations have fallen to one one- 
hundredth and two one-hundredths respectively what they 
were one generation ago. 

On account of its great resistance to atmospheric oxida¬ 
tion and moisture ana to the effect of sulphuretted gases, 
palladium has been employed for the inner mechanism of. 
chronometers and watches, for the construction of fine 
balance beams, for the divided scales of delicate apparatus, 
for surgical instruments. It has been used for coating 
silver goods, and for electroplating searchlight mitrors, for 
soldering platinum, and in dental preparations. Palladinised 
asbestos, palladium sponge, and palladium black are most - 
efficient catalytic substances for reducing purposes. This 
well-known fact may be flashed from the housetops without 
any fear of coagulating the clouds of litigation hoveringj 
over the oil-hardening situation in this country, as the 1 
parties referred to still own the palladium. J; 

Some of these “unused” elements will be used, if the/ 
prices are made more reasonable. A very important factor 
in reducing the market prices of these substances is an 
improvement in methods of extraction. This I may illusr > 
trate from the group of rare earths, not that I mean to lead / 
you into that maze, but because it shows how modern ; 
topis have served the purpose and gives Suggestions for/ 
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needed extension with other elements in that class of 
** meia-elements,” as Crookes termed them. 

Monazite sand is essentially a phosphate of the rare 
earths containing variable amounts of thorium, usually 
4—6 per cent. The problem of obtaining thorium com¬ 
pounds from that source—315,000,000 Welsbach. mantles 
was the world’s output in 1913—depends upon (i) solution, 
usually by baking, with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
leaching. Verylne grinding of the sand was essential, 
(a) The rare earths and thorium are then thrown out as 
oxalates to remove the last trace of phosphoric acid. (3) 
The mixed oxalates were brought into solution with the 
destruction of the oxalic acid, and the thorinm precipitated 
or the. oxalates were treated with ammonium oxalate, 
whereby the nonahydrated thorium tetra-ammomum 
oxalate went into solution. This thorium salt was sub&e 
quently converted into nitrate. Withal the price of 
thorium salts steadily declined until it seemed to reach a 
limit. 

Mnthmann and Weiss conceived the plan of distilling oft 
the phosphorus and converting the metallic elements 
present Into carbides. The resultant mass is hard, and is 
very expensive to grind in order subsequently to dissolve 
it. The writer later produced calcium carbide within the 
mixture of other carbides, using the unground monazite 
sand. This mass when thrown into water; crumbles at 
bricetea powder from which the suspended milk of lime 
is readily washed. The residual mass of carbides goes 
into solution in commercial hydrochloric acid from which 
the thorium may be precipitated at once in a form readily 
soluble in nitric acid. The cerium maybe thrown out of 
the solution from the thorium precipitates, and tons of 
oxalic acid are now, destroyed or locked up in the by¬ 
product of rare earths which are accumulating'awaiting 
the development of uses. 

Mnthmann and Weiss and Hirsch in this country have 
applied the Hall process for the isolation of metallic cerfnm, 
whose use is now practically limited to pyrophoric alloys. 

Very recently it has been proven to be distinctly profit¬ 
able, according to separate patents of Soddy and Hahn, 
to separate meso-tborium compounds in the process of 
extracting and purifying the thoria. Meso-thormm rivals 
radium in some of its applications in radio-Surgery. 

The threie instances cited above are given for another 
reason. The ideas were worked out by three college pro¬ 
fessors. Labourers must be provided for clearing the 
field, whether the toil be that of working out new processes 
to so reduce the cost of a material as to admit of its appli¬ 
cation or to develope uses not known for by-products now 
quoted at fictitious prices, but which do not appear at 
such supposititious values in the annual financial statement. 

Undoubtedly the best way to work out problems of the 
utilisation of"undeveloped elements” is to attack them in 
such welt-equipped and Splendidly manned research labora¬ 
tories as are maintained by the General Electric Co., the 
General Chemical Co., the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
others,, but their. up-keep involves large expenditures. 
Many college and university professors would welcome a 
subsidy for work of this charaqter, which should be scientific, 
dignified, and help keep the wolf from the door. I com¬ 
mend for your amusing perusal “The Confessions of a 
College Professor’s Wife” In a recent number of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 1 do not mean that the college 
professor is prepared to or should go into the factory, but 
be can work at an idea which should later be developed, 
if it has merit, oh a commercial scale by the technical 
chemist or chemical engineer. Elaboration of this pro¬ 
position, which is not novel with the speaker, is not neces¬ 
sary here. Suffice it to say that one so selected would 
bring to the problem a degree of, ignorance that might be 
stimulating and a freedom from tradition which would 
admit of a display of imagination necessary to utilise 
material which is commercially abundant and inviting 
. investigation. 

H. 8. Baker has said somewhere M Nothing nan be of 
more value to science than the exhaustive study of one 


particular action.” Weiss and Neumann have found that 
compressed zirconium is a conductor, whereas previous 
statements have been that it was non-conducting. There 
is need of reviewing many such statements that ate handed 
down in the literature. Aluminium is sonorous according 
to so many text-books. I have a sample of very pure 
aluminium, a part of which was used by the late Prof. 
Mallet in the determination of its atomic weight, and, as 
be assured me, it is not sonorous. If aluminium is sonorous 
it is not pure. Although J have been informed that this 
statement is not true, if the aluminium has been 
rolled. 

Stewart, in his charming book on u Recent Advances In 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry,” in referring to 1887 
and the following years of feverish activity in physico¬ 
chemical research, led by Arrhenius, van *t Hoff, and the 
elder Ostwald* says” To some extent this wave appears 
to have spent its force. At the present day physical che¬ 
mistry, except in the bands of a few exceptional researchers, 
has degenerated into a means of attacking the problems of 
pure chemistry instead of opening up new. fields: and con¬ 
sequently there Is a certain tendency to decry the subject 
as a mere means to an end, and not a living branch, of 
science. This is perhaps an exaggerated view;' but it 
cannot bo denied that physical chemists of the present day 
are not animated by die high.hopes which seem to have 
inspired Ostwald and ethers in, the earlier days of the 
subject.” Bancroft acknowledges that there is sometrtjth 
in this criticism, but asserts- M The difficulty is-that most 
people are still struggling under the limitations imposed 
deliberately and consciously by Ostwald. Once these are 
broken through, nobody wilt have any cause to complain 
of the wave having spent its force.” Stewart further says 
“ It is an extremely fortunate coincidence that as the first 
movement declined, a second and perhaps more powerful 
one had succeeded it. This second movement rose with 
even greater rapidity than pure physical chemistry, and 
yet at the present day we appear to have touched only 
the hinge of the subject of radio-activity; so that we may 
look forward to a long career of fruitful investigation still 
before us in this department of chemistry. 

The problems of sub atomic or electronic , universe have 
presented themselves, and at once we begin applying these 
new ideas to utilitarian purposes. The cryogenic labora¬ 
tories have accumulated fractions from tons of liquefied 
air. Collie found that neon thus had incidentally luminesces 
under the influence of the Hertzian waves. A tube of 
neon serves as a detector of the nodes and loops, glowing 
brilliantly under the influence of the latter as if it were 
excited by an induction coiL Tubes of neon, prepared by 
Claude in Paris, electrically excited, offer a most pleasing 
and perhaps later on may supply an economical form of 
artificial light approaching sunlight. ... 

Quantities of argon are now available from liquefied,air. 
There are indications that, on account of its. inertness, we 
may shortly see tungsten incandescent- lamps, as Whitney ' 
puts it, with M the vacuum jar full of argon ” instead of 
nitrogen. Troost and Ouvrard have stated that they have 
succeeded in causing argon .to combine with magnesium 
vapour. Neither Rayleigh, Ramsay, nor, Moissan were 
able to secure any evidence of the formation of compounds 
of argon, however. Many reactions unobserved on the 
laboratory scale are found to occur when dealing with 
large quantities of substances through long periods of 
time. If this were not true we should have even greater 
difficulty in accounting for the occurrence of such inert 
gases as helium in malacome, clevite, and thoriamte.. If 
it is thus barely possible that in time we shall find com* 
ounds of argon produced in the large scale operations of 
urning the nitrogen of the air, as. carried on so,success¬ 
fully in Norway at present, A use of compounds of argon 
may then be found. 1 ' 

The development of radio-activity has projectedus into 
an undreamed of realm pf thought and new interests. 
The phenomena of radiology ate closely allied to those of 
radio-activity. The use ofc Soutgen rays in medicine has 
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been attendant with not a few difficulties. Among them 
the so-called “hardness” and “softness” of the rays. 
The former are the penetrating and affect tissues, some¬ 
times favourably and sometimes unfavourably, far below 
the surface. The “soft” rays affect the epidermis. In 
the use of “hard” X-rays tubes for deep treatment it is 
necessary to screen the skin with various thicknesses of 
aluminium or lead, &c. For treatment of skin affections 
only, there have been no satisfactory means for screening 
hut the penetrating rays, consequently the problem has 
been the' production of “ soft ” rays with a minimum of j 
“bard” rays. X-ray tube glass is usually a potash or 
soda-lime silicate.; Ltndemann found that by substituting 
lithium for potaesium the rays were “ softer.” He then 
- substituted beryllium for calcium, and finally boron for 
VUthiura-beryllium-boron glass shows over 30 per 
cent reduction in the empirical molecular weight. Windows 
' of this glass let into X-ray tubes give the “soft” rays 
desired". I, am pleased to exhibit, through the courtesy of 
Waite and Bartlett, one of these tubes wherein three 
«unused ” elements were utilised. It would be interesting 
ibdsee the effect with a potassium-barium-zirconium glass. 
We know the effect of substituting tungsten lor the 
platinum target within these tubes. 

In connection with the above I show you samples of 
'titan-quartz and zirton-quartz glass,, for which original 
properties are claimed. ~ Analyses of such quartz pub¬ 
lished in the Ckemiker ZeituHg show from 005—0*15 pet 
cent Of zirconium, and o-o—o*n per cent of titanium 
oxide, so they are what they are not. 

Application of the newer electronic conceptions of 
valence, especially when associated with residual affinity, 
with the development of methods for changing valence 
_ according to our wishes, will unquestionably cause many 
; of these unused elements and many of those now most 
used to assume new properties. I call your attention to 
one qualitative illustration. Pure lead apes not plate on 
iron. When molten lead is caused to ffow to and fro as a 
conductor of a low voltage high amperage alternating cur¬ 
rent for variable periods of time, usually several hours, it 
then plates iron as may be seen from the sample so plated 
this week. The lead is pitted and the sample not perfect, 
but it points a way, which may serve as a hint in seeking 
usea for such elements as cadmium,, selenium, and tel¬ 
lurium. 

An indifferent and unsatisfying classification of the 
“unused” elements has been attempted. Over one-third 
of the accepted chemical elements are little used. “ Rare ” 
elements have been shown to be not so rare. Furthermore, 
rarity bears little direct relationship to utility. Desire to 
eat the cake and keep it at the same time are important 
factors in making use of some of the elements. Illustra¬ 
tions of the development of methods for reducing the cost 
of production have been cited. Means for stimulating 
work m utilising elements how available have been sug- 
gested. These workers at least could correct much of the 
misinformation how transmitted by the normal channels 
„ from one generation to another. Directions in which real 
modern physical chemistry has made it possible to use 
some of these elements and opened up further possibilities 
have been mentioned. The limited time and assumed 
patience of our members have forced a degree of unavoid¬ 
able superficiality. 



The Seventh Congress Of the International 
Association for Testing Materials will be held under 
the Patronage of H.M. the Czar of Russia, in St. Peters¬ 
burg, from. August 12—17, x 9 * 5 * ^our days will be 
devoted to the discussion or the most important problems 
on testing materials. After the Congress extensive ex¬ 
cursions in the interior of Russia have been, arranged. 
The Offices of the British Section, of the Association are 
at the Iron and Steel Institute, 28, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W* 


T .—The Clean-up qf Oxygen in a Tungsten Lamp. 

By IRVING LANGMUIR, 

{Concluded from p. 257). 

Summary* 

1. In order to obtain a vacuum so free from water-vapour 
that a heated tungsten filament will not produce appreci¬ 
able quantities of hydrogen by the decomposition of the 
water-vapour, it is necessary during exhaustion to heat, 
the bulb to 360° for about an hour, and to employ either 
phosphorus pentoxide or liquid air as a drying agent. 

2. By this heating about 300° cu. mm. of water-vapour, 

20 cu. mm. of carbon dioxide, and 4 cu. mm. of nitrogen 
are evolved from a 40 watt lamp bulb which could not be 
removed from the bulb at rppm temperature by ordinary • 1 

1 means. ” 

3. A tungsten wire heated in oxygen at low,pressures 
begins to oxidise at about 8 oo° K, the oxide forming a ' 
brown or blue coating on the metal. By heating to about ; 
1200 0 the oxide volatilises without dissociation and leaves 
the wire clean and bright. 

4. Above 1200 0 oxygen at pressures below 0*02 mm. 
acts on a tungsten wire at a rate which is strictly pro¬ 
portional to the pressure of oxygen and is propor¬ 
tional to the surface of tungsten exposed. The rate 
increases as rapidly with the temperature as do the rates of 
most chemical reactions at similarly high temperatures. f 
No fatigue effect can be observed, and the past history of 
the wire does not influence the results. There Is much 
evidence that no film of oxide remains on the metal, but 
that the oxide distils off to the bulb as fast as formed. 

5. The composition of the oxide produced is WO3. 

6. The velocity of the reaction is not affected by varying 
the temperature of the bulb. 

_ 7. The conditions under which this reaction was studied 
differ in several important respects from those that prevail 
with reactions at ordinary pressures. Because of the fact 
that the normal free path of the molecules of the gas Is of 
the same order of magnitude as the dimensions of the bulb r 
the following unusual conditions prevail:— 

(a) A molecule of oxygen can strike the filament only 
once before returning to the surface of the bulb. 

(b) The velocity of the oxygen molecules is not affected 

by the temperature to which the filament may be heated. 
Hence we may say that the metal is made to react with a 
gas at a totally different tempefature frora itseif—a thing 
impossible at atmospberie pressure. t \ 

(c) The product of the reaction, .WO3, in diffusing away \ 
cannot influence the rate at which the oxygen comes in 
contact with the metal, as would be the case at higher 
pressures. ~ 

These facts make it much easier to study the mechanism 
of the reaction/ 

8. The rate at which the oxygen molecules come into 
contact with the surface of the filament was calculated. 
This rate gives die maximum possible rate of the chemical 
reaction.. The ratio of the actually observed rate to this 
maximum rate is called e. The values of s at different 
temperatures are given in Table IV. They range from 
o*ooii at 1270° K to o* 15 at 2770° K. 

9. Applying the principles of the kinetic theory to an 
analysis of the experimental data, we are led to the fol¬ 
lowing conception of the mechanism of the reaction:— 

The oxygen molecules that strike the filament do not. 
react directly with tungsten atoms, but as a first step become 
negatively charged by taking up an electron from the 
metal. On the average about 30 electrons in the metal 
collide with the oxygen molecule during the time that it is 
in contact with the metal. Only those electrons which . 

* Paper read before the New York Section of the American Chemical 
Society. . From the Journal of the American Qhemical Society ^ xxxv.,, 
$10* *; 
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« Emission of Electricity from various Substances at 
High Temperatures” By G. W. C. Kaye and W. F. 
Higgins. 

Experiments have been conducted at temperatures from 
2000° to 2500° C. within a carbon-tube furnace at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure* Under these conditions the electrical 
emissions, in the absence of any applied potential, have 
been measured for a number of substances (including the 
alkaline earths and the metals tin, aluminium, iron, and 
copper) on their introduction into the furnace. During 
their rapid volatilisation the substances gave out large 
amounts of electricity which, with one exception, were 
negative in sign* For example, barium oxide and alumina 
generated negative currents of the order of 4 amperes per 
si}* Cm,, boiling tin about 2 amperes per sq. cm., and 
boiling iron about 1 ampere per sq. cm. Boiling brass, on 
tbfe contrary, produced a positive current of about 0*5 
ampere per sq. cm. The results have interest in connec¬ 
tion with the problems of solar magnetism. Incidentally, 
striking absorption-colourations of the emitted light from 
the furnace were observed when the alkaline earths were 
introduced, *.^., the colour in the case of strontia was a 
brilliant green, ami with baryta a salmon-pink. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting? May 7, 1914. 

Prof. W. H. Perrin, LL.D„ F.R.S., Prerident, 
in the Chair. 

" / , - {Concluded from p. 233). 

129, ** The Alloys of Aluminium and Silicon.” By 

Charles. Edward Roberts. 

A re-investigation of the thermal diagram of the 
alnmimum-silicon alloys in order to determine the possi¬ 
bility of the existence of either a compound of the two 
elements dissociating at high temperatures on an allotropic 
form of silicon stable above 1200°, resulted in a complete 
confirmation of the results arrived at by Fraenkel (Zeit. 
Anorg, Cheuu, igoS, lviii., 154), that the alloys form a 
simple eutectiferous series, the eutectic melting at 578°. 

130. u The Constitution of Camphene . Part II. Experi¬ 
ments on the Synthesis of Several Degradation Products of 
Camphene.” By Walter Norman Haworth and Albert 
Theodore King. 

An account was given of the condensation of ethyl 
oxalate with ethyl as-dimethylsuccinate in the presence of 
potassium or sodium ethoxide, and of the synthesis of the 
lactonic acid (IV.) through the following stages :— 

CHg’COCl CHa-CO-CHfCOaEt)* 

CMea’GOaEt CMcj'CO^Et 

; I. - , U. . ■ 

CHa*C{OH){COaEt) * CH (C0 2 Et) 2 
* CMea*C0 2 Et 

III. 

CH a -C(COaH)(CH a -COaH)^ 0 

d&lez---CO/ 

IV. 

Attention was directed to the fact that a complete syn¬ 
thesis of camphene has now been realised by the combined 
experiments of several independent, workers. Camphenic 
acid and camphenilone having now been synthesised (Bet., 
1914, xlvii., 871, 934), this, considered along with the 
earlier work of Moycho and Zienkowski ( Ber 1905, 
xxxviii;, 2461; Annalen , 1905, cccxl., 58) on the prepara¬ 
tion pf camphene from camphenilone, establishes finally 
the constitution of. this terpene as represented by Wagner's 
fpfmqla* -. ■ ' . J , 


131. “Action of Nitrous Acid on Dimetkylpiperasine” 
By Prafulla Chandra Ray. 

In continuation of previous investigations on the amine 
nitrites, ‘attempts have been made to isolate an amine 
dinitrite. When ethylencdiamine hydrochloride or hydro- 
bromide was treated with silver nitrite, it was noticed that 
even during the initial stages of reaction slight decomposi¬ 
tion often set in, with evolution of nitrogen and formation 
of glycol and ethylene oxide. The aqueous filtrate, on 
evaporation in a vacuum, gave a non-crystalline residue, 
which did not dissolve to a clear solution, and on evaluation 
by the Crum-Frankland and “ urea” methods respectively, 
gave, as a rule, an appreciable excess of gas by the former, 
proving the conversion of a certain proportion of nitrite, 
into nitrate. In two preparations, however, the nitrogen, 
as estimated by both the processes, agreed well;— 

1. 0-0214 gave 2-i cc. N 2 (“ nitritic*?) at 24 0 and 760 

mm. N » it o. 

2. 0 025 gave 2*6 cc. N 2 (“ nitritic ”) at 25 0 and 760 mm. 

N - 11-34. 

The result approximates to a mononitrite, 
C 2 H 4 (N H 2 ) 3 , HN0 3 , which requires N{ “ nitritic ”) »13*08 
per cent. That the percentage of nitrogen actually found 
is lower is easily accounted for by the fact that there is 
always a slight insoluble residue. 

It has already been shown (Proc., igi2, xxviii., 258) 
that whilst benzylethylaramonium nitrite can be isolated 
in a crystalline form, the corresponding methyl compound 
decomposes even in aqueous solution, mainly into the 
nitroso-derivative, and that after some time equilibrium 
sets in, thus :— 

C 7 H 7 -NHMe,HNO* ^ CyH/NMe-NO f H*0. 

It has now been found that by using an alcoholic solution 
of the amine hydrochloride, this reverse change is com¬ 
pletely arrested. The alcoholic solution, when evaporated 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, yields a crystalline mass, 
which is bensylmethylammonium nitrite ;— 

0 0294 gave 2*46 cc. N 2 (“ nitritic ”) at 33 0 and 760 mm. 

N ■* 8-94. 

CsHnN,HN0 2 requires N « 8*33 per cent. 

An alcoholic solution of piperazinium chloride, when 
similarly treated, gave a salt approximating to a dinitrite. 
It was thought that dimethylpiperazine might yield better 
results, and this expectation has been realised. The base 
chosen was a-2: 5-dimethylpiperazine, which Pope and 
Read’s recent investigations^rove to have the trans- con¬ 
figuration (Trans., 1912* ci. t 232s ; 1914; cv., 219).. , , 

The aqueous solutionof, the hydrochloride, on treatment 
with silver nitrite and evaporation of the filtrate in a 
vacuum, gave a crystalline salt, which was found to be : 
nitrosodimethylpiperazinium nitrite ,— 

N °- N <CH a M CHMe> NH ’ HN0 - ■ 

0*0286 gave 7*3 cc. NO at 26° an.d 760 mm. by,the Crum- 
Frankland method, whereas the “ urea ” test liberated only 
half the amountof nitrogen (compare Trans., 19x3, ciii., 2), 
whence N » 14-66. 

C6 Hi 3 0N 3 ,HN0 2 requires N ** 14-74 per cent. 

It should be mentioned that the aqueous solution of 
piperazinium chloride, by treatment as above, gave di- 
nitrosopiperazine in the first two or three crops. The 
introduction of the two methyl groups in the ring had the 
desired effect of diminishing the tendency towards the 
formation of the nitroso-derivative. 

_ Dimethylpiperazinium chloride in alcoholic solution was 
next treated qrith finely powdered silver nitrite. Although, 
both the reacting substances are very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, the increased solubility of silver nitrite in. the 
presence of an amjne nitrite (due, no doubt, to the forma¬ 
tion of a double salt) facilitates the double decomposition. 
The atcoholic filtrate was evaporated in a vacuum, and 
the crystalline salt which was thus obtained was found to 
be; a dinitrite, as both by the Qrum-Frankland and the 
“ qrea M process it yielded the same amount of nitrogen 
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0*023 gave 2*7 cc. Nap‘nitritic) at 30° and 760 mm. 
N * 13*33. 

0*0764 (by combustion) gave 18*0 cc. N2 at 26° and 
760 mm. N~ .26*41. 

C6Hi4N2,2HNOa requires N{“ nitritic ”)« 13*46, and 
N (total) « 26*92 per cent. 

Conductivity measurements also bear out that the one 
is the nitrite of a nitroso-derivative and the other s dinitrite 
(compare Trans., 1912, ci., 1555)* 

Nitrosodimeihylpiperazinium Nitrite. 

V .. 252*1 504*2 1008*4 2016*8 

It .. 93'5 1027 XI 4*3 1207 

In this case there are only two univalent ions. 

Dimethylpiperazinium Dinitrite. 

V .. .. 200*3 400*6 801*4 1602*4 

ft .. .. 210*3 225*4 237*2 241*1 


Evidently there are three ions in solution, 
surements were conducted at 25°. 


The mea 


132. « Partially Methylated j Glucoses . Part III. Mono- 
methyl Glucose.” By japes’ Cqlquhoun Irvine and 
Thomas Percival Hogg. • 

/■ Monomethyl glucose has been prepared tom glucose- 
diacetone oh a sufficiently large scale to permit of the tr¬ 
end $• modifications being isolated in pure stereochemical 
forms. As the interconversion * ji proceeds extremely 
slowly in pure methyl alcohol, it has been possible to 
determine the initial specific rotation of each form of the 
sugar with a high degree of accuracy. The mutarotatory 
changes observed were:— 

e-Form (m.p. 160*5—161°). 3-Form (m.p. t33'5*—*35°)* 
Initial [«]d 4 r 107:6°->68*5°,68*3°4-24*4° initial [a] D . 

The difference of the molecular rotations of the a - and 
j3-forms thus equals 16141, and as the corresponding value 
for glucose is 16200, the result agrees with Hudson’s rule 
(yourn. Am. Chm . Soc. t 1909, xxxi„ 66) witbm the limits 
of experimental error. 

^ It has been found that monomethyl glucose yields few 
characteristic derivatives, and its methylglucosides, in view 
of the spatial distribution of the hydroxyl groups, fail to 
enter into condensation with either acetone or benzalde- 


134. “ Studies in the Diphenyl Series. Part VII. Iso¬ 
meric o- and m-Dinitro-o-tolidenes . ” By John Cannell 
Cain and Frances Mary Gore Micklethwait. -*cV 

In addition to the o-dinitrotolidine (m. p. 270°) described 
by Gerber, the authors have obtained, by the nitration of 
diacetyltolidine, a new isomeric o-dinitrotolidine (m. p. 
202—203°). 

By the nitration of tolidine sulphate or diphthalyltolidine 
theie are formed in addition to Gerber’s w-dinitrotolidine 
(m. p. 217°; obtained by him from tolidine sulphate), 
three new m-dinitrotolidines, melting at 205—206°, 263°, 
and 284° respectively. 

These four bases are represented by the plane formulae 



and the possibility of the separate existence of A and B 
and of C and D, as well as of the two isomeric o-dimtro- 
tolidlnes, is readily explained by means of Kaufler’s stereo¬ 
chemical formula for diphenyl. 

135. u Thio-deri’vatives of &-Napkthylamine ” By 
William Reeve and Samuel Smiles. 


hyde. A well defined monomethyl glucoseanilide was, 
however, isolated (m. p. 154—155°). This compound 
shows suspended mutarotation in a remarkable degree, 
and the optical change [«]d —108*5° —> - 50‘3° was only 
promoted by traces of acids, and not by alkalis. 

The constitution previously assigned to monomethyl 
glucose has been confirmed, as, on oxidation with nitric 
acid, the sugar ^converted into monomethyl gluconolac tone, 
thus indicating that the' methoxyl group is attached to a 
terminal carbon atom. The sugar is not fermented by 
.living yeast, or by yeast extract, and is unaffected by most 
bacteria whxch attack glucose. The action of B. Cheat 
(Jordan), however, resulted in the formation of both acid 
and gas, but the reaction proceeded much mpre slowly 
than in the case of glucose. 

133 . “Studies in the Diphenyl Series. Part VI. The 
Configuration of Diphenyl and its Derivatives.” By John 
Cannell Cain and Frances Mary Gore Micklethwait. 
: It has been found that benzidine and tolidine condense 
with reagents for ortho-diamines, such as . benzil and 
glyoxal, to form compounds of the type— 

’ V C6H 4 -N:CR 

c 6 h 4 -n:<I;r 

(where R - H or CgHs). 

This reaction appears to prove that Kasfier’s stereo¬ 
chemical configuration of members of the- diphenyl series 
is correct. 


The substances here described were obtained in some 
experiments which had been undertaken with the object of 
synthesising ag-naphthathiophen. The results are now 
published, since the scheme has been abandoned on 
account of the extremely poor yields of the essential 
products. 

Dinietky Ufi-naphthy lamine sulphide ,—• 

NMe^-CioHfi-S-CioHg'NMea, , 
was obtained by treating three molecular proportions of 
dimethyl- ^-naphthaline dissolved in light petroleum with 
one molecular proportion of sulphur chloride. The in¬ 
soluble hydrochloride of dimethyl-jS-naphthylamine sepa¬ 
rated, and when this had been removed the required 
substance was isolated by spontaneous evaporation of the 
solution. After recrystallisation from hot alcohol it was 
obtained in very pale yellow needles, which melted at 
145° 

Pound, S wm 8*4. N » 7*2. 

C24H34N2S requires S « 8*6; N m 7*5 per cent, 

Di-p-naphthy lamine sulphide, NH a *CioH 6 *> 3 *CioHe*NHa. 
was obtained by treating 8-rtaphthylamine in nitrobenzene 
solution at 160° with sulphur in the presence of lead oxide. 
The solvent was removed in a current of steam, and the 
residue was dissolved in acetic acid. Water was then 
added to this solution, and the amorphous precipitate 
which separated was collected and dissolved in ether. By 
spontaneous evaporation of the solvent the sulphide was 
deposited in an impure condition, It separated from solu* 
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tion in hot alcohol in colourless needles, which melted at 
1,66°:— 

' Found, S - io-o and g»8. N • 8-6 and 87. 

C20HX6N2S requires S » 10*1; N « 8*86 per cent, 
When dissolved in hot aqueous mineral acids, the sub¬ 
stance was readily oxidised by atmospheric oxygen, an 
insoluble blue material being formed. 

The yield of the sulphide obtained by this method varies 
considerably, not only according to the quantity of the 
reagents taken, but also according to other conditions, 
which have not yet been determined. In the majority of 
. experiments .the yield was extremely poor, and in these 
cases it is difficult to septate the, substance from the 
polysulphides which are always formed. These compou nds 
—the di- and tri-sulphides—have not been closely examined. 

136. “ The Interaction of Naphth.asulpkonium-quinone 
and Substances containing the Thiol Groups By Bro- 
jendranath Ghosh and Samuel Smiles. 1 _ ’ * - 
A description was given of the reaction of certain thiol 
. derivatives with /Snaphtbaquinone and £-naphthas ul- 
phomum-quiftone. From the last-named quinone, thiol 
and tbioglycollyl derivatives of dinaphthathioxin were ob¬ 
tained. The action of alkali with these substances and 
with bydroxydinaphthathioxin was examined in order to 
determine whether isomeric change could be induced, as 
in the case of the isosulphide of 8 -naphthol. The results 
were negative. 

137 * “ The Formation of Heterocyclic Compounds from 
Hydroxymethylene Ketones and Cyanoacetamide” (Pre¬ 
liminary Note), By Hbmendra Kumar Sen-Gupta. 

Hydroxymethylene-ketones condense readily with cyano- 
acetamide in the presence of piperidine or diethylamme, 
giving rise to heterocyclic compounds; in the case of 
* open-chain- hydroxymethylene-ketones, hydroxypyridine 
derivatives are obtained, whilst with bydroxymethylene- 
eyefoketones, substances are produced which may be either 
quinoline or imquinoline derivatives, according as to 
whether the condensation commences at the formyl carbon 
atom or the ketonic carbonyl of the bydroxymethylene 

compound.. 

' CH* CH a CH 

d^C:CH OH CH a -CN CH^tf^GH-CN 
<1h 2 io + Ao "cjHa i io +2Ha ° 
'feHa Hal/ 
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ch 3 

dH*C:CH - OH 

Ah*Ix> + 

\.^Ha 


. CHaCH 

NH a Ch/c/nH 
I - T 1 I + zH a O 

CO CHaC CO 
CN-dHa " N cil/cn 


in addition to these condensation products which are 
formed by the elimination of two molecules of water, there 
is evidence of the formation of a second type jn which only 
one molecule Of water is eliminated:— * 


CH 2 CH;OH 

dC^HN 

1 I I! +H s O. 
CH a C C-OH 


CH S 

dC^H-CHO NH* 
jHaio + , CO 

u; - CN-dHa 'cC<>CN - 

1 - In some cases, this intermediate type has been isolated 
by careful crystallisationr Since a well-defined acid is ob¬ 
tained by hydrolysingeither of the condensation products 
thus produced, there is little doubt as to the similarity pf 
their structures. In a few cases the final products 
Which are deposited from the condensing mixture have 


found to be those condensation products which have lost 
two molecules of water. 

The following compounds have been obtained 

1. Ethyl hydroxymethylene-ethyl ketone,— 

C a H 5 -CO-C(CH 3 ):CH'OH,* 

gives with cyanoacetamide a mixture of condensation pro¬ 
ducts which, on hydrolysing, yields an acid, CgHnQ 3 N 
(m. p. 278—279°); this evolves carbon dioxide on melting/ 
and passes into the compound, CsHriON (m, p. 136—138°°). 

2. Hydroxymethylenecyc/ohexanoneyields the condensa¬ 
tion products CioHroONa (m. p. 250°) and Ci 0 H„O a N a 
(melting above 300°). Both compounds , on hydrolysis with 
80 per cent sulphuric acid, give the same acid, C IO Hn 0 3 N 
vOi. p. 265°), which evolves carbon dioxide on melting, 
and passes into the compound , CgHxxON (m. p. 2O4 0 ), 

3. 2- M ethyl hydroxy m ethylenery rtohexanon e gives the 
compound C11H12ON2 (m. p: 242°), which, on hydrolysis, 
yields the acid , CnHx 3 0 3 N (m.p, 260°) j this loses carbon 
dioxide, and forms the compound , Ci 0 H*30N{m. p. 142°). 

4.4-Methylhydroxymethylene^/ohexanone gives the-emh- 
pound , CriHi20N 3 (m. p. 228—229°), which i$ hydrolysed 
to the acid, CiiHi 3 0 3 N (m. p. 284), and the latter yields 
the compound , Ci 0 Hi 3 ON (m. p. 206—207°), with'loss of 
carbon dioxide. 

Experiments with the object of elucidating the constitu¬ 
tion of this class of compounds are in. progress. 

138, “ Studies of Ammonium Solutions A Correction. 
By Roland Edgar Slade. 

In a former communication it was shown that the po¬ 
tential of an ammonium electrode at 25° was given by the 
equation— . 

e=e 0 - 0-059 jog 

The value of e Q was calculated to be —0-486 volt from 
twelve independent measurements. - It has been pointed 
out to the author by Prof, Auerbach that, in calculating 
these values of e Q , the pressures of ammonia were, by 
mistake, expressed in mm. of mercury instead of in atmo* 
spheres. This mistake has now been corrected, and the 
values have been revised in accordance with the later value 
for the potential of the normal hydrogen electrode. The 
revised valae of e 0 is - 0*654 volt. 

, This value has been compared with other data, and 
found to be in excellent agreement. ; , / . 

139. “Thujin” By Arthur George Perkin. : ■ 

Rocfileder and KawaHer (Wi«*. Akad. Ber,, 1858, 

xxix., 10; Journ, Pr. Chem^ 1858/ lxxiv., 8} isolated 
from the arbor vitae (Thuja occidentalis) in minute amount 
a> glucoside, tbujin, s CioH^Oia, which by hydrolysis ' 



— thujetin are described as yellow crystalline substances, 
soluble in alkalis with a green colour, and in alcoholic 
ammonia with a bluish green coloration. A re-examina¬ 
tion has npw shown that thujin is, in reality, quercitrin 
contaminated" with a trace of a second glucoside, and that 
the green tint of the alkaline solution of the free colouring^ 
matter originates from the latter compound. It is possibly 
a glucoside of myricetin (Trans., 1899, lxxv., 829), but the 
amount present in the material now examined was far too 
small for identification. Incidentally, it has been found 
that quercitrin melts at 183—185°, much higher than has 
been usually supposed {compare Herzig, Monatsh.,1885, 
vi», 877), that the formula CaxHaaOia, assigned to it pre¬ 
viously, which it is found to possess when dried in the air 
or at ioo°, is, in reality, C2iHjoOri,H20, and that it may¬ 
be obtained in the anhydrous- condition when heated 
at 160°. - - ■ 

140. “ The Rotatory Powers of d- and 1 -isoamarine and" 
of their Respective Tartrates.” By Henry Lloyd Snape. 

In a previous paper on “Racemic and Optically Active 
Forms of 4 n^arine (Trans., 1900, Ixxvii,, 784,; see also 
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True,, xxx., 7)* the density was inadvertently omitted in 
the calculation of rotatory powers. Re-der urinations were 
subsequently made, and the missing factor was included. 
As before, the bases were dissolved in ethyl acetate, and 
the tartrates in 90 per cent alcohol. 

Each determination of the angle of rotation was made 
fay taking the average of a number of rotations (which 
fluctuated slightly and irregularly—sometimes falling and 
then rising, and sometimes conversely) measured at Use 
same time on successive days. The following are the 
results obtained:— 

Number of 

Iff. [n] Dt determinations. 
Dextro-base (CiuHisNa) *. 4*500 469*06 3 

Lsevo-base .. 4*581 -68*23 * 

Dextro-tartrateof dextro-hase 1*357 +**3*95 ‘ £ ' ' 

Dextro-tartrate of lasvo-base 3*377 -93*31 3 

. As the only polarimeter which was at the author’s dis¬ 
posal for the above experiments was a very simple one, 
and could not be trusted to give very exact measurements, 
Prof. W. J. Pope very kindly undertook to determine [a] 
in specimens of the dextro-tartrates of d- and /-iso&marme, 
and the following are his results, for which the author 
desires to express bis thanks. 

In each ox the following determinations the quantity of 
the substance stated was dissolved at 20°, made up'to 30 cc., 
hnd the solution examined in a 4>dcm. tube at 20°. 
d-ko Amarine & tar irate, o 9053 grm. in absolute alcohol. 

Hgviolet. Hg green. : Hgyellow, Na yellow, 
a.+32*57° ‘ +16*56° +14* 18° +13*48° 

, W +270 +*37 +II 7 + 112 . 

J Rotatory dispersions— 

Hgviolet/Naytllow. • .• • * ** 2*416 
HggreeniNayellcnv»» - «® 1*228 

j Hgyellow/Nayeiiow * * • ♦ - *■ I *° 5 2 
0*3097 in go per cent alcohol by weight. 

+12*34* +6*29° +5‘3 S ° +5* I2 ° 

W "+299 +152 + J 3 ^ + 13 4 

Rotatory dispersions, 2*410, i*22g, and 1*051 respectively 
I-iso Amarine d- tartrate , 0*2390 grm. in absolute alcohol* 

«. - - T5 5° * 3*68° * - 3^5° ~ 3’07 tf 

[a] -237 -«5 ~98;8 -96*3 

Rotatory dispersions^ 2*459,1*199, and 1 *026 respectively. 
It will be observed that the corrected values for the D 
' line for the tartrate of the dextro-base in 90 per cent 
alcohol is 124, which is distinctly higher than was obtained 
with the imperfect apparatus. Similarly, the value for the 
tartrate of the Isevo-base in absolute alcohol is somewhat 
higher than was obtained from a solution in 90 per cent 
alcohol. Probably, therefore, the values given above for 
the brises are, like those cited in the same table for the 
tartrates, only aproximately correct. 


^.NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Viscosity of Liquids, By A* Dunstan, D.Sc. 

(Lond.), and F. B. Thole, B.Sc, (Lond.). London, 
" New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. ,19*4* 

The authors of this monograph have done a useful work 
to science, in bringing together the scattered data relating 
to the measurement of the viscosity of liquids. A good 
'.deal of work on the subject has been published, but, on 
the other hand, there is a great lack of agreement about 
.the methods of measurement to *be adopted and the 
interpretation of the results. The authors have endeavoured 
to give accurate descriptions of the experimental Work 
, which has been done upon, the viscosity of pure liquids, 
mixtures, electrolytic solutions, and colloids, and the 


monograph contains excellentOfaapters upon the connec¬ 
tion between viscosity and chemical constitution, and the 
application of the results obtained to the investigation of 
some problems in organic chemistry, such as the deter* 
mination of the configuration of the acetaldehyde phenyl* 
hydrasones, is described.' 

The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry . By Wilhelm 
Ostwald. Translated with the Author’s Sanction by 
Alexander Findlay, M.A,,- Fh.D., D.Sc. Fourth 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1914. 

Ik the third German edition from which this English 
translation has been prepared the early chapters were 
considerably altered, and additions were made which 
greatly increased the value of the hook as a comprehensive 
treatise on pnre inorganic chemistry. Thus a new chapter 
was provided on solutions, which treated of the properties 
and general laws of solutions and the application of these 
laws in the separation of mixtures, and the phenomena of 
changes of physical state and the general properties of 
mixtures were discussed The chapter on radio-active 
substances have been revised and enlarged by the trans¬ 
lator, and gives an excellent resumi of the subject. 

Ail Elementary Treatise on the Calculus for Engineering 
Students. By John Graham, B.A„ B.E. Fourth 
Edition. London: E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd. New 
York: Spon and Chamberlain. 1914. 

The author of this very useful book has a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the requirements of engineering stndents and of 
the difficulties which beginners meet with in the study of 
the calculus. Throughout the book the application of the 
principles of the calculus to practical problems is kept in 
view, and some very interesting typical examples are 
worked out in full, while the large collection of unworked 
problems to which only the answers are given will afford 
the student ample practice. An introduction has been 
added to the fourth edition, giving a brief outline of the 
more advanced parts of Algebra and Trigonometry with 
which the student should be familiar before he begins to 
use the book, and also enumerating some results and 
formulae of co-ordinate geometry. 

Baume and Specific Gravity Tables . By Nat. H. 

Freeman. London: E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd. New 
York: Spon and Chamberlain. 1914. 

This book of specific gravity tables for liquids lighter than 
water is particularly well printed and will be found con¬ 
venient in use. The specific gravities are given to seven 
figures, and to save the user of the book trouble the dif¬ 
ference, and also the difference of the differences, are 
tabulated. 



CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 


Note.— All degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless etherwise 
expressed. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Stances deVAcademic 
des Sciences. Vol. clviii,, No. 51, April 14,19x4. 
Gravimetric Analysis of Urea. —R. Fosse.— 
Xanthydrol is a valuable reagent for the quantitative 
analysis of urea, with which it forms a definite crystalline 
product of formula— 

o< c6h: >cii - nh -c o - nh - ch <^ > o. , 

This compound is only very slightly soluble, and Us 
molecular weight is seven times as great as that of urea* 
By elementary analysts it is easy to control both the 
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THE PREPARATION OF EYE-PRESERVING 
. GLASS FOR SPECTACLES.*. 

. By Sir WILLIAM CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. 
(Continued from p. 267). 


Measurement of Infra-red Radiation, , 
Before I had tried many experiments with the thermo- 
pile and black mica another difficulty cropped up. The 
heat radiated from the Nernst glower gradually warmed 
up the apparatus, and unless a long time was allowed 
between each observation I never could get the index ray 
of light to return to zero.' This and the little sensitiveness 
of the instrument used induced me to try a mercurial 
tnermometei in place of the thermo-pile, all other arrange¬ 
ments being as before. 7 The thermometer was specially 
constructed with.a concave bulb coated with carbon from 
burning camphor. It was divided into tenths of a degree, 
the scale being about 9 mm. to a degree. , 

- To test, a selected plate Of black mica was permanently 
fixed in the apparatus between the bulb of the thermo¬ 
meter and the slide containing the glass. First of ail, 
upon lighting the Nernst lamp, the rise in temperature was 
.taken, having only the mica plate between the lamp and 
the thermometer. The thermometer was observed from a 
distance through a cathetometer. It was allowed to rise 
about i°C., and then with a stop-watch the further rise in 
sixty seconds was observed. A mean of four observations 
in mis way gave a rise in sixty seconds of— 



1725 

1*675 


1 

-mean 1*683. 


In makings determination of diathermancy, glass plates 
2 mm. thick were prepared and placed close to the ther¬ 
mometer bulb in a holder having a 4 inch hole; ten 
Observations were made and the mean taken as the value, 
which was given in percentages of 1*683. 

Thus with glass No. 129; mean rise in sixty seconds 
030*26° C, 

o-26vioo :c 
, . 1-683 


& mean'of ten similar observations gave a value which 
was.taken, as the diathermancy of the glass to dark heat, 
its athermancy is obtained by subtracting this value from 
106. r In this, way a multitude of glasses were tested, and 
recently the results have been plotted on a curve which 
was-found to correspond closely with the result subse¬ 
quently-obtained by the radiometer method. 

The Radiometer Balance . 

In early papers on “ Repulsion Resulting from Radia¬ 
tion,I showed that the blackened surface of a radio¬ 
meter was repelled by all the rays of the solar spectrum, 
from ' the -ultra-violet to a distance at the red end 
extending far into the ultra red, the maximum intensity 
being a little distance below the spectrum line. A. 

An instrument was accordingly made based On the 
principle of the radiometer, and somewhat resembling 
the apparatus described in a paper read before the 
Royal Society in 1S75,—“On Repulsion Resulting from 


♦Read before the Royal Society, November 13, 3913, From the 
Philosophical Transactions of the. Royal Society, Series A, vat ccxiv., 

pp, I—35. - J -' 

Phil, Trans, Boy. Sec,, 1876, Part II., vot clxvL, pp. 355-361, 


Radiation.”* It is a torsion balance in which the beam 
moves in a horizontal plane. Figs. 1 and 2 show the 
details of the instrument, the latter references being the 
same in each figure. A B is a thin glass tube, with a bulb 
at the end, b, and ground fiat at the end, a. To the 
centre of a b is sealed an upright tube, c d, having an arm, 
e, blown to. it for the purpose of attachment to the pump. 
f g is a very light arm oif aluminium carrying at the end, o, 
a disc of silver-flake mica coated with lamp-black. At 
the end, f, is a small counterpoise to allow the arm to 
hang level, h is a glass stopper to the upper part of the 
tube, c d, which is widened out to form a cup to hold 
mercury. The stopper in the cup is accurately ground in 
the tube, as long a surface as practicable being in pon-' 
tact. The horizontal arm is suspended from the stopper 
by a bifilar suspension of fine quartz fibres, t j, Which are 
attached to the arm f g by an aluminium stirrup holding 
at its upper end a silvered glass mirror of one metre focus. 
The vertical tube is blown out and the edges ground fiat. 
at the part where the mirror hangs; a fiat piece of glass 
is cemented to it, forming a window through which pass 
the entering and emerging index beabns of light. The 
end A of the horizontal tube is left Open to allow of the 
adjustment of the arm in its stirrup, and then it Is sealed 
with a fiat piece of glass cemented on. The stopper, ff, 
is lubricated with drops of burnt indiarubber so that It 
can he smoothly rotated to allow the arm to be brought 
accurately to zero. ■- *■ 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the apparatus fitted for 
testing the samples of glass. The radiometer balance is 
enclosed in a wooden box having two holes opposite the 
mirror and the end of the blackened disc at the torsion 
arm. Great precautions must be taken to avoid all ex¬ 
traneous radiations from acting on the black disc ; a 
slightly conical card tube, as narrow as the angular move¬ 
ment of the tay of light will admit, is attached to the 
window at x in front of the mirror, s, and another to the 
bulb at l opposite the black disc. 

The heat radiation used in these tests is emitted from a 
Nernst glower, M, enclosed in a metal box with an open 
end. In front of the* glower is an aluminium screen, n,- 
pierced with a centimetre bole. A shutter, o, can be 
moved up and down by an arm close to the observer. 
The shutter screen is made of a piece of cork an inch 
thick, having on each side a plate of polished aluminium. 
In this way the heating up of the shutter when it Is 
obscuring the ray from the glower is effectually pre¬ 
vented. At p is a frame for supporting the piece of black 
mica, and at q is a sliding carrier holding the piece of 
glass under examination. This is so arranged that it pan 
! be drawn out and another piece of glass put in without 
I causing any jar. Behind the glass is an aluminium screen, 
r, with a hole in it one centimetre ini diameter. The 
vacuum must be a rather high one, about 40 millionths 
of an atmosphere.-}- 

The whole apparatuses closely packed with cotton¬ 
wool* so that no radiation can get to the black disc 
but that' which comes-through the, window opposite. 
The box containing the radiometer balance is firmly 
j attached to the main w&U of the bouse, to avoid as much 
as possible interference from vibration caused by move¬ 
ments in the room. - A spot of light reflected by the 
mirror, s, from another luminous source is received upon 
a graduated screen x metre distant in the usual manner. 

Testing Synthetic Glasses for Diathermancy . 

The mode of procedure is thus: -The mica is put in its 
place and the lamps started. In about ten minutes the 
zero is adjusted by means of the rotating stopper. When 
the spot of light is at zero the shutter, o, is raised, and 
the extent of the deflection noted. At the end of the first 
half swing the shutter is lowered, and the whole is left at 

+ Roy , Soc. Phil . Trans,, 1875, voL* cliv,, Part IL, pp. 533-4-5. 

XFhtl. Trans. ,g<#. Sue,, . 1876, .Part I. t p. 301 (The Bakerian 
Lecture), and Roy. Soc. Proc., vol xXv M p. 305-. 
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rest until the light is again at, zero* 
The glass under test, t, is now pat in 
its carrier and slid into place, and the 
extent of deflection of the spot of light 
noted when the shatter is raised. The 
amount of deflection with the same 
piece .of mica interposed is, thus ob¬ 
tained with many different kinds of 
glass, and from the data the order of 
obstruction to heat rays can be calcu¬ 
lated for each. It is a necessary pre¬ 
caution to verify the readings once or 
twice, and to afiow the spot of light to 
come accurately to zero. It is inclined 
to shift if observations are repeated 
too rapidly, owing to the retention of 
heat by the blackened face of the 
radiometer disc, and the consequent 
repulsion between it and the front of 
the bulb b. This effect soon goes off 
if a little time elapseB between the 
different observations. 

The deflection of the spot Of light 
when the dark mica alone is interposed 
gives the effect of the total heat ray, 
and the lessened deflection when the 
glass under test is also interposed is 
a measure of the heat it cuts off. By 
dividing the scale divisions traversed by 
the luminous index when both glass 
and mica are in the path of the heat 
ray by the number of scale divisions 
traversed when the mica alone is inter¬ 
posed, the result gives the amount of 
heat obstructed. 
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Addition of Absorbing Media to the 
Soda Flux . 

The first point to be settled is the 
effect of dissolving various metallic 
oxides by fusion in the clear colour¬ 
less glass. The metal is added in the 
form of oxide, nitrate, or other salt, 
according to which is easiest to obtain 
pure. Unless, oxidation of other in¬ 
gredients is to be avoided the nitrate 
is preferred, as the copious liberation 
of gas during the fusion stirs up the 
fused mixture and assists in making it 
homogeneous in a much shorter time. 

To be generally useful, it is desirable 
to obtain a glass which will absorb 
rays of longer wave-length than about 
X 7200, and so cut off dark heat radia¬ 
tion. It should also be opaque to wave¬ 
lengths shorter than • about X 3550, 
thus cutting off the most chemically 
. active rays, and also those which give 
rise to ionisation, cause the air 
- through which they pass to conduct 
electricity. 

Working in a vacuum and with 
sensitive plates of emulsion containing 
no gelatine. Dr. Schumann succeeded 
, in photographing ultra-violet rays as 
short as x xooq. In a paper recently 
read before the French Physical Society 
by MM. Karl Stockhausen and Fritz 
ffchanz, it is stated that the harmful 
action of light on,the eye is due to the 
ultra-violet rays.' It. is also shown 
that the cornea is opaque to rays 
' shorter thin x 3300. . 

* The crystalline lens is opaque to 
rays shorter than X 3500, and rays of 
longer wave-lengths than this reach 


A 



Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. 

A, B, C, D, E. Case of radiometer (Ffg. i). 

F, 0. Radiometer arm with blackened mica disc. 

H. Ground glass joint (Fig. i). 

I, Jf. Quarts fibres (Fig. , x). ” - 

‘ ^ K. Guard tube in iront of mirror S. . 

L. Gimrd tube in front of radiometer disc. 

;■ ■ , M. Nernst glower. _ v " . 


N. Aluminium screen* 

O. Shutter. 

P. Black mica screen. 

Q. Carrier for holding glass specimen. 

R. Aluminium screen. 

S. Concave mirror, one metre focus. 

T. Glass specimen under examination; 


the retina. As the transparency pf ordinary spectacle 
. glasses is limited to A 3000, it follows that a considerable 
. amount *of ultra-violet radiation may reach the cornea 
through ordinary spectacles. 

, Method of Testing Glass. 

Single metals were at first tried in varying quantities 
to See if from the colour and properties communicated to 
the glass they Were worth further examination. Each 
specimen is cut and polished into a plate 2 mm. thick. 
The plate so prepared is first tested in the spectrum ap¬ 
paratus to ascertain the upper limit of transmission of the 
pltra-violet rays. It is next put into the radiometer 
balance to see die percentage of heat cut off, then tested 
ip Chapman Jones’s opacity balance* to see the percentage 
of luminous rays transmitted, and finally the colour is 
registered in a Lovihond’s tintometer.f 
A large proportion of the known metallic elements were 
tested in this manner, and a considerable number were 
proved to be unsuitable. After experiments extending 
over several months the following elements were selected 
as likely to be worthy of further experimentation by com- 
bluing the metals two,, three, or four at a time in one glass . 
1 so as to enable the advantages of one to make up for the 
shortcomings In another. 


nitrate was generally used, and occasionally cerium borate 
and ceric oxide. , Trial glasses were made, the proportion 
of metal varying from r per cent to 7-5 per cent. The 
conclusion arrived at on tabulating and considering the 
results shown by this series of glasses, is that cerium is of 
value in cutting off the ultra-violet rays. The glasses are 
very slightly coloured, and allow nearly all the luminous 
rays to pass. The beat absorption is about 30 per cent, 
and does not vary much with the amount of 
present. 

Chromium. , 


cerium 


Manganese. 

Neodymium. 

Nickel,, 

Praseodymium* 

Uranium* 


Cerium. 

, Chromium. 

Cobalt. 

-v ?, Copper. 

Iron. 

Lead. J « 

I will now take the metals selected for further trials, and 
give the results of the preliminary test of the glasses so as 
'/ to ascertain their behaviour in the four instruments above 
described. 

Cerium. 

One,of the most important additions to soda flux is 
ceria, which gives a practically colourless glass. Cerium 


* u An Opacity Balance," by Chapman Jones {The Photographic 
Journal, vol xxiii., p. 99}; 

- f The tintometer n an instrument devised by Mr. Lovibond (Messrs. 
Gallenkamp and Co.). - Any colour can be matched by a combination 
of three sets of glasses, coloured respectively red, yellow, and bine, and 

numbered in order; J ^ “ r “- 4 --- - ' 

of the numbers. 


; the depth of colour increasing with the magnitude 


This metal, in quantities of less than z per cent in the 
glass, exerts a strong action on the ultra-violet rays, 
cutting them off down to the blue {K 4550). In larger 
proportions, either singly or mixed with other metals, the 
absorption extends as far as A 5600 (about the middle of 
the green). Its heat obstructing power is not on a par 
with that of uranium, being about 30 per cent for r per 
cent of chromium metal. The luminous rays transmitted 
by chromium glass containing 0*85 per cent of metal are 
37 per cent of the total light, the colour of the glass being 
l green. 

Cobalt and Nukel, 

Cobalt colours glass a rich blue, and then transmits 
ultra-violet rays of shorter wave-length than about \ 3200. 

1 It cuts off 40 per cent of the heat, and unless in very 
small quantity obstructs too much light to be of use. 
Nickel colours glass brown. In glass its absorption of 
ultra-violet fight is about the same as cobalt* It obstructs 
a little more heat and is more transparent to light. These 
two metals separately are of no use for the present pur¬ 
pose, but united they have the valuable property of neu¬ 
tralising each other’s colour and giving the glass a neutral 
grey tent. 

It is noteworthy that the colours of nickel and cobalt 
in aqueous solution are green and pink, whilst in solid 
solution in glass they are brown and bine, in each case 
complementary to one another. 

Solutions of nickel and cobalt sulphates, containing 
5 grins, to 1 oq cc. of water, mixed together in the propor¬ 
tion of 2’5 cc. Ni to x cc. of Co, gave a mixture of a 
neutral grey colour. The mixture was divided into two 
parts; one was gradually heated to the boiling-pome, 
while the other was left for comparison at the temperature 
’ of the laboratory (x§° C.). Compared with the cold 
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solution, the one at the boiling-point was decidedly pink, 
and it required a farther addition of nickel solution to 
restore the neutrality of colour at the boiling-point, raising 
the'proportion of nickel to cobalt 3*5 to x at ioo° against 
2*5 to x at iGP. As the hot solution, cooled the neutral 
tint gradually changed until it became decidedly green. 

The same mixed solution, neutral tinted in the cold, was 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. It immediately assumed 
a very faint tinge of pink, but not so decided a tint as the 
same neutral coloured solution took when heated to the 
boiling-point. 

A solution was prepared containing nickel and cobalt in 
die proportion of 2*5 to 1; it was evaporated to dryness 
and ignited. The mixed oxides were then added to- the 
hard soda flux, and the whole melted together at a high 
temperature ; the glass resulting was cut and polished 
into a plate 2 mm. thick. It was decidedly blue, although 
the metals were in the proportion to give neutrality at the 
ordinary, temperature when in aqueous solution. More 
nickel was added in small proportions at a time , and it was 
not untit the proportion in the glass was 1 cobalt to 5 
nickel that a neutral grey glass was obtained. 

As a colouring agent cobalt is stronger than nickel. It 
is not easy to get an exact proportion, as the neutral point 
is difficult to hit with accuracy. If 4 of .nickel instead of 
5 are used with 1 of cobalt the glass is 'of a decided 
; bluish tint, while if 6 of nickel are added the colour is 
brown. t 

(To be continued), > ■ 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE ADDITION 
OF HEDYCHIUM PULP TO CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL WOOD PULPS UPON THE 
PHYSICAL QUALITIES OF PAPER PRODUCED 
THEREFROM. 

‘‘ By CIAYTQN BEADLE and HENRY P. STEVENS. 

Hitherto, in the various published investigations on the 
subject of Hedychium coronarium , the results recorded 
have to do with papers of various kinds, qualities, and 
substances made from the fibre alone or, in some few 
instances, with the addition of clay. No results have been 
published with a view to ascertaining, the effects of using 
Hedychium .coronarium in admixture with other paper¬ 
making fibres. In a paper mill where a commercial trial 
was made of Hedychium coronarium paper of the strong 
Manila quality, it was decided, subsequent to the pro¬ 
duction of the Manila paper, to mix some of the beaten 
Hedychium coronarium pulp with Jong-fibred sulphite pulp. 
This gave rise to a very strong paper possessing qualities 
somewhere intermediate between those of strong sulphite 
and strong Manila. As Hedychium has the property 
of self-sizing pulp, we thought it would be as well to 
ascertain whether it imparts these self-sizing qualities 
to other fibres when used in admixture with them. Also, 
whether, on the addition of considerable quantities of clay, 
the p£per still.retained its sizing qualities. 

Certain physical qualities of clay loaded Hedychium. 
papers have recently been dealt with ( Cl The Effects of 
Mineral Loading upon the Physical Qualities of 1 Hedy¬ 
chium ’ Paper,” yourn, Soc. Dyers,and Colourists t March, 
1914, xxx.. No. 3}, at considerable length. Clay loaded 
Hedychium papers of the percentage compositions given 
in Table A were examined to ascertain how far they re¬ 
mained inkproof. It is well known that all ordinary fibres, 
in order to render them inkproof, have to be sized with 
rosin (or gelatin), and that the addition of clay calls for an 
increased consumption or rosin in proportion to the 
amount of clay retained, that is if the loaded papers are 
to retain as great an inkproof quality as that of the un¬ 
loaded. . 


Table . 4 . 


No. 

Date. 

Hedychium. 

ClAy 

I. 

December 16, 1913.. . 

.. 100*0 

0*0 

2. 


9 . 1-5 


3 * 

„ . . , .., 

.. 85*0 

15-0 

4 ', 


827, 

i 7'3 

5 * 

. „ 

73‘3 

- 268 

6. 

„ 

.. 68 6 

. 31*2 

7 * 


577 ■/ 

42*3 


No. z, consisting of Hedychium and containing no 
loading, behaves towards ink very much like a strong 
Manila paper, that is, a broad ink mark showed the liability 
of repelling the ink on the surface somewhat. The same 
liability is to be noticed with some very hard tub sized 
papers. This is a general indication of hard sizing. 

No. 2, which contains 8*5 per cent of clay, behaved very 
similarly, but rebels the ink on surface in a somewhat 
less degree. ; 1 ■, •. L ' 

No. 3 also, although in the case of 3 the Ink spreads In 
a more normal fashion. 

Ail these are very resistant to ink penetration.* 

No. 4, containing 17 per cent of clay, shows great re¬ 
sistance to penetration of ink, but;,the ink spreads on the 
surface in a uniform manner more like that of a normal 
paper, and the same may be said of Nos. 5 and 6. 

No. 7, which contains. 42 per cent of loading, which is 
an , exceedingly high percentage, and with ordinary paper 
stock would require a large amount of rosin in order to 
render it properly inkproof does not show the least pene¬ 
tration to the other side for ordinary substances, and,.when 
Stephens’ blue-black mk is used, which we use as a stan¬ 
dard, shows practically uniform spreadingonthie surface and 
ho appearance whatever of penetration to the other side 
for normal thicknesses../. < v ’• J 


- Table B- 


_• „ Composition, „ . 

-/—r- r-. , -*-> - \ Bursting strain in lhs. 

Hedychium. Mechanical A or per, square loch. 

' chemical 'R. .... -JL—l . 


Percent 

VUCUJIMU U. 

Percent 

• ' A,, ' 

B. 

100 

, •* 

- 64-5 

, 5 * 3 * 

90 

to 

65*0 

67*0 

80 

20 

63*0 

63-0 

70 , 

30 

65*0 

60*3 

60 

40 

60 • 1 

68*3 

50 

50 

55 'o 

70*0 

40 

60 

500 

66*i 

30' 

70 

44*0 

6r:6 

20 

80 

< 3**6 

... 5** 

IO 

90 . 

31*0 

6 i w 4 

— 

too 

29*0 

54*6 


These results, therefore, show that the influence of the 
parenchyma cells of the Hedychium Is so great as to enable 
papers to be loaded with clay up to the extent of 40 per 
cent without breaking down the self-sizing qualities. This 
is in itself a valuable property. It must not furthermore 
be lost sight of that with most paper-making fibres it 
would be practically impossible to retain such a large per¬ 
centage of clay, even with the aid of rosin sizing. 

Mixtures of Hedychium pulp and mechanical wood pulp 
were made of compositions as per Table B. Similar mix¬ 
tures were made of Hedychium pulp and chemical wood 
pulp. Papers were made from each of them and carefully 
tested by ink tests. Papers prepared from the Hedychium 
mechanical mixtures were also tested by ink tests. Down 
to mixtures containing 60 per cent Hedychium and 40 per 
cent mechanical wood, there was no appearance whatever 
of penetration or spreading upon the surface. In fact such 
mixtures appear to behave, as regards ink bearing and ink 
spreading, in the same manner as 100 per cent Hedychium. 
At 50 per cent Hedychium and 50 per cent mechanical 1 
wood there is a slight disposition to spreading laterally, 
at right angles to the ink mark, in feathers upon the 
surface but with practically no penetration. . At 40, per 1 
cent Hedychium and fio per cent 'mechanical wood the 
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feathery spread oh, the surface is augmented. At 30 per 
cent Hedychium and 70 per cent mechanical wood the ink 
penetration to th^other surface is distinctly marked, and 
both the feathering and the penetration increase-with in¬ 
creased quantities of mechanical; thus 3b per cent 
mechanical more so than 70, and 90 pet cent more so than 80 
percent, and, of course, zoo per cent mechanical is quite, 
soft and liable to immediate penetration. 

Taking the case of Hedychium-chemical wood pulp 
mixtures when tested, in a similar manner to the above 
show very surprising results. All of them show no 
spreading and no penetration. The breaking down in ink 
bearing qualities is between the paper showing 10 per cent 
Hedychium and 90 per cent chemical wood, and the zoo 
per cent chemical wood paper. 

It is evident, therefore, that not only has Hedychium ; 
when in admixture with clay, mechanical and chemical 
wood, marked strength-giving and such like qualities, but 
it acts as a sizing agent as well as a mineral retainer, and 
the proportion necessary to produce self-sizing will depend 
not only upon the proportions (percentage compositions) 
of Hedychium with these other substances, but upon the 
nature of the substances with which rt is mixed. Thus with 
chemical wood-pulp, a small' amount of Hedychium only, 
such as iq per cent, Is sufficient to produce self-sizing; with 
mechanical it is af least-50 per cent, and perhaps some¬ 
where about the saifce proportion with clay. 

Table B is atsoiutended to show the influence of admix¬ 
ture of Hedychium with (a> mechanical 6 i {b) chemical 
wood pulp upon the bursting strain of the papers produced. 
The first two columns indicate the compositions, the third 
column relates to (a) mechanical, and the fourth to (b) 
chemical. The bursting strain is expressed in lbs. per 
square inch and, for purposes of comparison, is reduced to 
a standard substance. Each result given in the table is a 
mean of ten tests. Attempts are always made in such 
trials to arrive at a uniform substance so as to avoid any 
farther calculations, but where they differ from uniform 
substances they are calculated to a uniform substance. 

Tests were also made (not given in table) of the breaking 
length of these papers. The results as regards breaking 
length do not indicate anything particularly striking. 

Hedychium for these purposes is beaten fairly short in order 
to make rt operatepiote as an agglutinating agent than as a 
fibrous material, and. In each case of that used in admix¬ 
ture with chemical wood, it was so beaten that the bursting 
strain of zoo per cent Hedychiumwas made to correspond 
as nearly as possible with the bursting strain of too per 
cent chemical. Taking the case of the bursting strain of 
the Hedychium-mechanical mixtures, it will be noticed 
that the zoo per cent Hedychium has more than doubled 
the bursting strain,of the zoo per cent mechanical. From 
thz; results of the top members of the series, there is no 
evidence a( diminution in the bursting strain untH the 
composition arrives at somewhere between 70 per cent and 
fiopet cent Hedychium and 30 per ceiit to 40 percent 
mechanical. After this point as the percentage of me¬ 
chanical increases so the bursting strain.diminishes. 

' -Hedychium is a pulp.which stands the admixture of a 1 
certain proportion of other material much inferior to itself 
Without showing deterioration, at least so far as bursting 
strain is concerned. This is borne out in the Hedychium- 
mechanical mixtures; it has been observed in cases of 
admixture with clay, and it is also borne out when one 
comes to look at the figures obtamed with admixtures of 
Hedychium and chemical wood pulp in which the unmixed 
chemical wood is only slightly inferior to the On mixed 
Hedychium. Here it will be observed that, from zoo per 
-cent Hedychium up to 50 per cent Hedychium and 50 per 
cent .chemical, there is a distinct rise in bursting strain, 
ioo per cent Hedychium being 58 and the' 50 per cent 
being 70, after which there is a distinct fall. We can only 
account for these results by assuming that there is in the 
normal Hedychium pulp a surplus of parenchyma cells, 
that is, more than is required for giving to the Hedychium 
fibres proper their necessary strength and sdf-siziag quali¬ 


ties, so that on the addition v thereto of any foreign fibre a 
mixture may be obtained which possesses greater strength 
or greater bursting strain than the strength-giving Con¬ 
stituent, namely, the Hedychium. This is a distinctly 
valuable property, especially in cases where it is desixedto 
blend Hedychium with other paper-making fibres. Not 
only is this property to be noted so far as the bursting 
strain is concerned, but also the breaking length. Thus 
the mean breaking length o! the annexed Hedychium and 
chemical, that is, when each unmixed paper is tested and 
the mean taken for both, is 4-5 kilometres.. One would 
assume in the ordinary course of events that all mixtures 
of the two would fall somewhere between the figure ob¬ 
tained for the unmixed Hedychium and that obtained for 
the unmixed mechanical. As a matter of fact, the unmixed 
Hedychium shows 4*0 kilometres breaking strath, and that 
containing 80 per cent Hedychium and 00 per .cent chemical 
is 6*o kilometres. Therefore much stronger paper is ob¬ 
tained by mixing thetwo tbaafrom either of the constituents 
separately. We wish, however, topbint out that fcr stronger 
papers are obtainable alone than any of those recorded 
above when the material is suitably beaten far the purpose , 

I when Hedychium is beaten for long and hairy papers 
i or krafts. Thus the greatest strength so far obtained is 
somewhere between 10 apd 11 kilometres. The Hedy- 
chiam pulp here used is prepared in such a way as to act 
as an agglutinating, compacting, and self-sizing agent, 
and as a mineral retainer. At . the same time in some 
respects it possesses qualities which are quite equal to 
those of the strong krafts. When,hoWever, the Hedy- 
chiura and chemical pulps are blended with large propor¬ 
tions of Chemical, as, say, equal weights of each, although 
the bursting strain is very high, the breaking length found 
is almost exactly that calculated, the observed being 
477 kilometres and the calculated 4*5 kilometres. & 
When a fibre is investigated for the first time it is 
desirable to examine the qualities of paper producible 
from it without admixture with other fibres, but inasmuch 
as the qualities of mixtures cannot be inferred and the 
paper maker works mostly with blended fibres, it is im¬ 
portant as a further step to test the qualities of various mix¬ 
tures. This communication is for the purpose of recording 
the influence of such mixtures. ' . 



THE ESTIMATION OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN 
THE AIR,—A SIMPLE AND EXPEDITIOUS 
METHOD.* 

By W. M. DOHERTY", F.I.C., F.C.S., Government Laboratory, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

The rapid estimation of carbon dioxide in the air of rooms, 
public halls, factories, or wherever numbers of persons 
congregate in confined spaces, is sometimes very, desir¬ 
able. The older methods in use are comparatively slow, 
and in some cases cumbrous. The process I now propose 
to use, though not perhaps as absolutely accurate as more 
lengthy methods, is quite near enough for all practical 
purposes of the hygienist/ It is extremely simple, and 
may be earned out well within the hour from obtaining 
samples, and in as small a quantity as zoo cc. It is as 
follows:— 

A series of zoo cc. fiasks (say, ten in number), well 
stoppered and filled with water free from carbon dioxide, 
&c. (preferably distilled water), are emptied at the place 
where the sample is required to be taken. The stoppers are 

the spot. Into each* zoo tc. flask a standard solution of 
sodium carbonate coloured with phenol-phthaleiri is 
rapidly run, in arithmetically progressive quantities until a 
limit is reached beyond which it is unnecessary to go. 

* “ Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Section B (Melbourne Meeting),” vol. xiy. 
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For instance, in the first flask 4 cc. are placed; in the 
second, 5 cc*; in die third, 6 cc.; and so on. Two or 
three flasks should he reserved for final adjustment if 
necessary* The standard solution of sodium carbonate is 
of such a strength that each cc. is equivalent to 0*01 cc. 
of carbon dioxide. {As the air contains normally about 
0*04 per cent of COa it will bo seen at once why I begin 
with 4 cc. of the standard solution). The only factor in 
the process which requires special care is the making-up 
of the standard solution. The calculation and equation 
used in doing this are here given t — 

- 1 cc. of CO a - * 0*001971 grin. 

22320 

and according to the equation 

COa+HaO+NaaC 0 3 -2NaHC0 3 

1 cc. of COa converts °" 00I ^ 7 T « 0*004748 grra. of 

44 

Na a C 0 3 into NaHC 0 3 . 

Thus a solution is made by dissolving 0*4748 grin, of 
sodiUm carbonate in zoo cc. of water, a i grin, of phenol- 
phthalein being added as the indicator. This solution is 
carefully adjusted to its proper strength by titration with 
N/10 acid in the usual manner; If properly^ made 1 cc. 
will equal r cc. of carbon dioxide {N.T.P.). It cap be 
kept for months uhimparedv The working solution is 
made by diluting this zoo times with distilled water free 
from COa, say, xo cc. to a litre. A Standard solution is 
thus obtained, z cc. of which is equivalent to o*ox cc. of 
COa. The zoo cc. flasks containing the air to be tested 
and the standard solution are well and continuously 
shaken for twenty minutes. The amount of CO*, ex¬ 
pressed in percentage by volume is readily indicated by 
the number of cc. of standard solution decolorised.. This 
lies between the last decolorised flask and the next in the 
series which retains its pinkness. A reserved zoo cc. 
sample can finally be tested with half a cc. more standard 
solution than was required by the decolorised flask. A 
correction for actual volume in the zoo cc. flask is made, 
subtracting, of course, tne volume of standard solution 
added. 

It remains but to add that ordinary care will have to be 
exercised in protecting the standard solution from the 
natural action of the air surrounding it. This can be 
done in the burette by the aid of a soda-lime filter, the 
burette being preferably large enough for the whole set of 
experiments. The solution ihay also be conveniently 
kept in as ordinary separator similarly protected. I do 
not find, however, that using reasonable expedition in 
pouring the solution into ,the burette and in running it 
into the fiasks there is any appreciable alteration in its 
strength. 


AN IMFROVISEIKWATER PUMP. 

By K. EVANS. 

It often happens in a laboratory that a water pump is not 
always at hand, the available ones being in use or fixed to 
the water supply at a distance from the apparatus where it 
is required. The pump described may be of some use in 
such a case, and may be put together in a few minutes. 

A piece of narrow bore glass tubing is inserted in the 
long arm of a T-tube (glass), the end projecting about 4- in. 
beyond the junction of the short arm of the T-tube. The 
inner tube is fixed into the T-tube by means,of a piece of 
thick rubber .pressure tubing, the outer end of the tube 
being attached to the water supply by means of pressure 
tubing* 

A pump so fitted was capable of a suction of 20—-30 cubic 
feet per hour when attached to the ordinary water supply. 

The pump can be used to produce a gentle suction, by 



In this case a long piece of glass tubing is attached to the 
T-piece at a to act as a fall-tube. 

Tanycoed, Carnarvon. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WEEK. 

(From Our Own Paris Correspondent), 

Forecasts op the Weather. 

It is generally said that meteorology is an uncertain 
science. It progresses slowly. However {during the last 
few years meteorology has made, some * precious dis¬ 
coveries. Among these discoveries we must include the 
new method of foretelling. the weather imagined by a 
meteorologist of Caen, M. Gabriel Guilbert. This method, 
founded on the observation of the wind both in its direc¬ 
tion relative to the cyclonic and anticyclonic centres, as 
well as in its speed relative to the barometric gradient, 
may be summed up in the two following propositions 
(1) The variation of pressure is determined twenty-four 
hours in advance by the direction and the actual speed Of 
the surface wind ; (2) the formation of cyclones and their 
destruction are connected in all seasons only to the surface 
wind, to the exclusion of upper currents and naturally to 
mountain winds. In a paper presented to the Academy of 
Sciences by Prof. Violle, M. Gabriel Guilbert indicates the. 
results of a long series of forecasts made from;October i, 
1912, to May 1, 1914. These previsions, numbering 
9000, contain indications as to the rise of the barometer 
and the future of depressions, sometimes even the designa- 
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tionof the points or limited regions on which was to take 
plane.the next day, the maximum barometric rise or fall, 
and the approximative numerical value of this maximum, 
The forecasts relating to the variations of pressure have 
been realised in the proportion of 86 per cent. Those 
concerning the future of cyclones have had 8$ per cent of 
successes. And the discussion on the non-successes 
shows that those really due to the rules of the method 
do not exceed 2 or 3 pet cent. The method then would 
be verified theoretically from 95 to 98 times per 109. 

Marine Chetognates. 

Chetognates are worms, but exclusively marine and 
pelagic worms. On the outside they resemble a small 
rigid and transparent war torpedo boat: They swim 
quickly and straight ahead. M. Joubin, Professor at the 
Natural History Musenm, has just studied them in a 
paper presented before the Academy by the Prince of 
Monaco. Several thousands of chetognates were cap¬ 
tured during the oceanographic cruises of the Prince. 
They usually live at a depth varying from 1200 to 4000 
metres. The species that live in the mean depths come to 
the surface at night. A curious fact is that the teeth and 
hooks of these Worms become stronger as the depths at 
which they live is greater. This is because the marine 
vegetation becomes .poorer in the greater depths; the 
detritus does not descend into the depths of the abyss. 
The animils are obliged to live on each other; the 
strongest devour the weaker; the Strongest armed triumph. 
This is why this chetognates that live .at a depth of 4000 
metres are more powerfully armed than those that live 
nearer the surface. 

The 26th Scientific Campaign of the Prince of 
Monaco, 

. From July 22 to October 10, 1913, the oceanographic 
cruisecommanded by the Prince of Monaco pursued the 
course of'Us operations between the coasts of Europe and 
those of North America. The oceanographers of the 
JiirondelU wished especially to determine precisely certain 
observations that they had made the previous year con¬ 
cerning a whole series of animals inhabiting depths below 
xooo metres and which are to be found, but only during the 
night* at 200 metres from the surface. The Tin portance of 
sttph a fact is considerable from a physiological point of 
view, for it allows us to catch a glimpse, or at least to 
suppose, in these animals an extraordinary facility to 
undergo, twice in twenty-four hours, the enormous de¬ 
compression of an ascent equivalent to one or several 
hundreds of atmospheres, and immediately afterwards the 
recompression to the same atmospheres. This fact also 
throws a new light on the existence of the fauna that, m 
spite of the smallness of its individual members, executes 
every night* and by the simple' means of swimming, fol¬ 
lowed by a vertical fall or drop, this ascension of one or 
several kilometres. The great progress realised by the 
campaign of 19x3 consists in the regulating and the em¬ 
ployment of a very precious instrument constructed by 
SchSffer and Budenberg, of Madgeburg, to obtain, by a 
very precise registration, the curve of the depths visited by 
the net to which it bad been joined. The comparison of 
. the lengths of cable let out, and the speeds of the drawing, 
with the hours and the depths registered, enables the 
establishment-of a law to regulate the work of the net at 
\ the : depth that is required, in spite of the complications of 
such an undertaking. But certain difficulties of details 
still remain, and these will doubtless be overcome during 
the next campaign; and then we shall be able to know 
with an absolute precision the level inhabited dr passed 
through, at the different hours of the day and of the night, 
by these animals that are so marvellously constructed. 
.But it will still, remain to be known why they thu9 make 
this tegular displacement. It was the Naval Lieutenant 
Bourse who directed this part of the work. M, Albert Ranc, 
assistant at the laboratories of the Sofbonne, continued, 
during this cruise, the reaearches on the physiology of 


fishes, previously begun by him on board the HirondelU t 
and concerning the presence of sugar in the blood of* 
marine animals. Many other studies interesting to ocean- 
ography were pnrsued as usual, hut those quoted above 
held the first place. We can, at present, remark a certain 
decrease in the number of operations executed during the 
oceanographic campaigns of the Prince of Monaco.. This 
is owing to the /act that about 5000 stations having 
already been made on the Northern Atlantic during the 
twenty-nine years that these cruises have been prosecuted, 
a very advanced knowledge in this domain is already 
acquired. Henceforth it is necessary to cover wider 
spaces or to give greater amplitude to certain operations 
in order to complete certain work or to fill up gaps or 
desiderata. 

The Searching for Small Planets. 

M. Louis Fabry, astronomer at the Observatory of 
Marseilles, proposes two methods to find little planets at 
each new opposition. In one method, he determines an 
elliptic orbit by four observations, two of which are made 
in the preceding opposition, the two others in that which 
has preceded it. In the other method be utilised four 
observations in four different oppositions ; in this case he 
calculates summarily the perturbations produced on the 
planet by Jupiter by considering the orbit of the planet as, 
circular. The second method has been applied by M. 
Fabry to the planet 308 Polix; the first by M. Henri 
Blondel, of Marseilles, to the planet 89 Julia. The two 
planets were found in the places foreseen or nearabouts at 
a distance of, say, one or two minutes of an arc. 

A New Comet. 

M. Chofardet, astronomer of the Observatory of 
Besangon, from May ig to 22 made four observations of 
the new comet JZlatinsky. On May 19 it was estimated 
to be of the fifth magnitude, with a brilliant round head, of 
four minutes in diameter, with a strong central condensa¬ 
tion of from four to five seconds thick. A not very 
luminous tail, thin and rectilineal, stretched as far as one 
degree from the head at an angle of 17° to the neigh 
bearing pole; 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY.' 

Ordinary Meetings May 21, 19x4. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. - 

The President announced that in connection with the 
van’t Hoff Memorial a Fund has been established for the 
endowment of research in the field of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. The amount available, during 1915 Tor pur¬ 
poses of research is about ^67. 

A Committee consisting of Prof. A. F. Hotleman 
(President), Prof. S. Hoogewerff, Prof. A. Smits, and 
Prof. F. M. Jaeger (Secretary), has been appointed to 
award grants. Applications for grants should be sent 
before November x, xgi4, by registered post to “Het 
Bestuur der Koninkktyke Akaaemie van Wetenschappen; 
bestemd voor de Commisete van het * van’t Hoff fonds 1 
Trippenhuis, Kloveniersburgwal, te Amsterdam,” and 
applicants are requested to submit a detailed account of 
the manner in which they propose to spend the 

Papers embodying the results of the Researc^may be 
published, in any journal, but acknowledgment must be 
made of the source of the grant. Copies of the papers 
embodying the results of the Research must be forwarded 
to the Committee. 

Messrs, L. J.* Hudlestonp, A. V/ Newton,* B.' N. 
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Ghosh, X. E- Hodges, G. P. Furneaux, A; Couithard,, 
A. Baxter, R. O. Bishop, and S. M, Boswortb were 
formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

. Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs, Frederick George Henderson, 44, Dene View, 
_Wallsend-on*Tyne; Victor Henri, 8, Rue du Paits de 
l’Ermite,Paris; Robert ErnestMachin, B.Sc., 5, Redcliffe 
Road, South Kensington, S.W, ; Thomas William 
Thompson, M.A., Queen Elisabeth’s Grammar School, 
Gainsborough. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under By-law I. (3) in favour of Mr. 
Probodha Chuqdra Chattopadhyay, M.A., 90, Maniktala 
Main Road, Harrison Road P*Q„ Calcutta, 

Of the following papers, those marked * were read 

/ *141. *# Ionisation and the Lam of Mass Action . 
Part. Ill/ Utilisation of this Osmotic Data and a New 
Dilution Law? By William, Robert Bousfield, K.C. 
HExcellent freezing-point and vapour-pressure data for 
concentrated solutions of lithium chloride exist, and less 
complete data for sodium and potassium chlorides, the 
,vapour-pressure data ranging from 40° to ioo°. An 
empirical vapour-pressure formula e! the form— 

T V htpjp2 -GA-id-A**-x-B£-* 


note {Free., 1913, xxix., 226). The salts of emitine, 
cephaeline, and psychotrine have been fully characterised^ 
Emetine sulphate, C^H^O^ajHaSO^yHaQ, m. p, 205•—* 
245 q {corr.h cephaeline hydrobromide ,— , '■ > 

CasHglO^aHBrjHaO.; ' , 

m. p.~ .£66 — 293° (corr.); psychotrine nitrate, 
C29H 3 604Na,2HNG 3 ,FU0, in, p. .i84 , ’“i87 0 , (corr.} 
psychotrine sulphate , CagH^^atHaSO^HaQr m, p, 
214-7217° (corr.) ) and psychotrine. hydriodide, 
C 2 8H 3 60 4 N2,aHI J m. p. 222 0 (corr.), are new crystalline, 
salts. \ 

In correction of the previous statement it was shown- 
that emitine and cephaeline are secondary-tertiary bases., 
Emetine yields a crystalline N-benzoyl derivative, 
C29H3g0 4 Na’COPh; m. p. 185—186° (corr,), which is a 
monacidic tertiary base. Emetine is the 0-methyl ether : 
of cephaeline. It gives N -mcthylemetine, an amorphous base > 
yielding crystalline salts, ohmethylation. Cdphaelitteyields/ 
on methylation a mature of emetine, N^ihethylcepkaelinC, 
m.p. 194-7-195° (corr.), and N-methylemetme, Psychotrine 
has the formula^ CaS^eC^N^HaQ, and yieldsonreduc-. 
tion a mixture of cephaeline and isocephdeUne (m. ‘‘p, 
159—160°, corr.). The relation between these alkaloids 
can be expressed as follows:— , ' ' " 


is found, which gives expression, to. the data obtained by 
extrapolation to 18V 

A new dilution law is proposed of the form— 

■ ' * — = • • 

^ I - a _ . ' - ' 

By nsing this in conjunction with the osmotic relations— 
P „ A . J $P ± I * a 
R'T F' Vf CT. 

it is possible to evaluate both a and ». ■ 

The values of a and n independently obtained from the 
freezing-point and vapour-pressure data are found to be 
in good accord, and give values for n at infinite dilution 
which are in fair accord with those derived from 
conductivities., 

With the more complete series of data for lithium 
chloride, it is found that a relation exists between a and n 
which is independent of temperature in the range con¬ 
sidered, namely, » — 38a -14. 

This enable the conditions of a saturated solntion of 
lithium chloride at r8 n to be examined, which shows that 
the ionisation reaction may be taken to be— 


f(OMe), 

Psychotrine, 6 w hJ j]? 1 

1* 

/ \ 

JS* —^'(S* 


Caphwlitu, C^H*. “g iwCephaeline, .0 83 H^ 

In • ’I 


Efasti ne, iV-M«tUylcepb*eline, 

■■V \ 

f(OMe), 

JV-Methylemetme, C»hJ NJ& 


fCOMo), 


The hydrochlorides obtained by the oxidation 'of 
cephaeline with ferric chloride were shown to have the 
formula Ci 8 H i8 0 3 NC1,HCI and _ C^Ha^NCl^HCl 
respectively. 1 ; _ * ; ; 


aLiClAq 4-Aq a aLiAq+2ClAq. 

This gives, according to the law of mass action, the - 
relation— 

a v ' 

where & is the weight fraction of the free water, h 
which exists in the form Aq 2f or dihydrol. 

This is identical .with the assumed dilution law,— 

— - K{A -»)4, 


K - VK'fl/a. 

It is shown by reference to the figures for a, n , and 8 
that the relation holds, and that .K' has the same value 
both at infinite dilution and in saturated solutions of 
lithium chloride. 

Alternatively, the reaction might be taken to be— 
2UClAq f Aq 3 f Aq 2LiAq+»ClAq +Aq a , 

which leads also to the form of the dilution law. 


*142. u Tke Alkaloids of Ipecacuanha? By Francis 
Howard Carr and Frank Lee Pyman. 

A detailed description was given of an investigation of 
which at part has previously been reported in a preliminary 


143. “ The Viscosity of Sugar Solutions? By Hebrr^ 
Green. 

In a recent paper Powell (Trans*, 1914, cv., 1) claims 
that the relation between the viscosity and concentration of 
sugar solutions can be expressed by the equation tjx**ifQ&* f 
where x is the ratio of solute to solvent, and in his dis¬ 
cussion of previous work quotes the present author (Green, 
Trans,, 1908, xciii., 2027) as having concluded that the 
“ connection between viscosity and concentration is not 
accurately expressed, even within the limits of expert* 
mental error, by any of the various formulae that have been 
suggested.” 

This is, however, an incomplete quotation, the con¬ 
tinuation of the same sentence being to the effect that the 
best concordance is obtained by the use of an expression 
of the form 77* =*170A, where v and w are the vojumee 
oi the solute and solvent respectively. 

It was shown that the form of this expression supported 
by Powell merely neglects any possible contraction which, 
may occur when the sucrose dissolves in water, and is npt 
that which gives the nearest approach to accuracy. 

The discrepancies between the calculated and observed 
viscosities are, in any case, far beyond the experimental 
error of the measurements made by the present author 
more than five years ago, and he Bees no reason to alter 
the conclusion arrived at them ' J 


Action of Steam on 

c , 144, “ Compounds of Phenantkraquinme with Metallic 
Salts** By Joseph Knox and Helen ReidTnnes. 

The following additive compounds of phenanthra- 
quinone and metallic saltshavebeen prepared and analysed: 

* -rC^HsOijZnBra, {C^HgOzla^Znla, Ci^HgO^CdCla, 

■ P^BsO^CdBra, C^HsOaiCdla, ^C^HsOalaiHgBra, 

■Tne relative stability of the zinc and cadmium com-' 
'pounds has been determined by finding the concentration 
, pf metallic haloid in aqueous solution with which mixtures 
of phenanthraqmnone and the various double. compounds 
are in equilibrium. This equilibrium concentration is a 
measure of the relative stability. The lower the equilibrium 
concentration, the greater is the stability of the com- 
. pound. : It has, bhen found that with a given metal the 
iodide compound is more stable than the bromide, and the 
bromide than the chloride, whilst the cadmium compounds 
are more stable than the corresponding cine compounds. 
Tjbe stability of the compounds therefore increases with 
: drpifrtishing electro-affinity Of both the metal and the 
halogen* The mercuric compounds are more stable than 
"eitfeef the zinc or the cadmium compounds, as is shown 
by their behaviour towards water, and mercury is the 
fractal of weakest electro-affinity of the sub group. The 
greater complexity of the mercuric compounds compared 
with the zinc, and Cadmium compounds and of the zinc 
iodide^ Compound compared with' the zinc chloride and 
vhromide compounds,/ also illustrates the increasing ten¬ 
dency W complex-formation vmb dimimshing electro- 
affinity. . ' u - b 1 

145. 1 Quin one-ammonium Derivatives. Part II If Di- 
haloid^ Monoaxo-j Bisazp-, Nitrotriasoand Bistria&o- 
compounds ; Attempts to Prepare Derivatives containing 
art Asymmetric T Quinquivalent Nitrogen Atom* By 
-Raphael Meldola and William Francis Hollely. 

■ i Taking advantage of the partial and complete reduci- 
"bility of the nitro-groupe in a:6 dinitrc-4-ttimethyl- 
fammqnium-J-benzoquinone (Trans. , 1912, ci., 912; 19x3, 
CijL, .177) the authors have prepared a number of new 
quinone-ammonium derivatives "containing naphtholazo- 
and triazo groups in place of one or both of the original 
;mtra groups. The constitution of the 2 ; 6 dibromo- 
derivative (Trans., 1913,0111., 185) has been proved directly 
\ by synthesis from 2:6 dibrbmo^-aminophenol. Systematic 
attempts to obtain a quindue-ammonium compound of the 
type" (I.) with three dissimilar radicles attached to the 
, nitrogen atom have led to the discovery that this nitrogen 
atom appears to be incapable of carrying three different 
radicles when the weight or size of the latter exceeds some 
limit at present undetermined. If this limit is exceeded, 
the alkylation apparently takes a normal course, in spite 
of steric hindrance, and the isomeric phenolic ether (II.) is 
Obtained. 

o ■- ‘ ■ O.c. 

NO. /N NO, , NO, ^ NO, 

X/ \/ . 

N.a.b.c. ' . : N^a.b. 

' . ■ {JI) - ' , 

, 146, “ The Estimation pi Carbon Monoxide By 
Joseph Ivon Graham and Thomas Field Winmill. 

” As is well known, carbon monoxide is oxidised to 
carbon dioxide by iodine pentoxide, and various methods 
of eStimating carbon monoxide has been described, based 
bntfais reaction. - The authors have studied the tempera¬ 
ture : at which the reaction takes place, and the influence 
' pf other gases on its course. A modified form of H aldane’s 
'gas-analysis apparatus was described, in which the oxida¬ 
tion may be" carried but rapidly, and carbon monoxide 
estimated with an accuracy of 0*02 per cent. 

147. si Alcoholometry and Rational Fractionation.' 1 By 
\Hxkdkxk Pieter Bakendrecht; 

A new distilling apparatus, made from copper, was 
described, which allows the estimation of alcohol in a 
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fermented liquid, containing between ? arid 3 per cent of 
alcohol, by concentrating automatically and in' one 
operation all the alcohol in one-twentieth of the. original 
volume. , By this arrangement accuracy is easily obtained, 
even in using an alcoholometer. From very weak solu¬ 
tions, for example, o*oi per cent, all the alcohol may be 
distilled off at once in the hundredth-pint of a~ sample of 
3 litres., - ' 

The construction of this apparatus, as well as of another 
one (also described), made out of ordinary < laboratory 
glassware, is based on the following principle. 

The rectifier, surrounded on the top by an open water- 
reservoir as a depblegmator, should have a large volume, 
tilled with a porous substance, to store up and concen¬ 
trate the volatile, liquid, until all of the latter has been 
boiled out of the sample, and has tbeteby heated the 
depblegmator so far that the liquid can paSs to the 
condenser. 

14$. M The Resolution of $-Nitrohydrindene~2-cai - 
boxylic Acid” By William Hob&on Mills, Horace . 
Victor Parker, and Robert William PkowsE. ■ 

With the object of obtaining an optically active benzene 
derivative in which it should be necessary to take into con¬ 
sideration the relative distribution in space of the sub¬ 
stituent groups'to account for the optical activity, the 
authors have prepared 5-mtrohydrindene-2-caiboxyiic acid, 

N0 2 * C6H 3 <^^>CH’CO^H, and have shown that it 

can be resolved by means, of its quinine salt into two 
antimeric components. Unless the configuration of the 
nitcophenylene radicle is taken into account, the reason 
for the molecular asymmetry of this compound does not 
appear. It is evidently due to the asymmetrical.disposi¬ 
tion of the nitro:group with respect to the two methylene 
groups, it being in the meta-position to one and in the 
para-position to the other. 

149. Researches on Pseudo-bases." Part I. “Some 
Condensation Reactions of Cot art line, Hydrpslinine , and 
iso Quinoline Methyl Hydroxide By Gertrude Maud 
Robinson and Robert Robinson. , 

Cotarnine condenses with 6-nitrohorooveratroie, nitro- 
hpmopiperonyi alcohol, or nitropiperonal to yield nitro- 
homopiperonyl-, nitropiperonylidene-, or nitrdpiperonoyl- 
hydrocotarnine respectively; The condensation of »m- 
qumolme methyl hydroxide withfi-nitrohomoveratrole, and 
of hydrastmine with itself, was also described. 

150. Molecular Conductivities of lodoanilinesulphonic 
Acids,” By Mary BoylE. 

The following monoiodoanHinesulphonic acids have been 
prepared and the conductivities of their aqueous solutions 
at 25 0 determined ; 2-, 3-, and ^-iodoanttine-dTSulphonic 
acids, 2-, 3-, and q-iodoaniline- 5-sulpbomc acids, and 2- 
and 3-iodoaniUne^4-su1phonic acids. In all cases where 
iodine is introduced into an orthoposition to the amino- 
group, a very considerable increase.in molecular con¬ 
ductivity occurs; the increase is much less marked in the 
case of #*- and />*iodo-substituted acids. 

151. * The Action of Steam on Sodium Chloride 
(Preliminary Note). By Solomon English and William 
Ernest Stephen Turner. 

Some years ago Emich (Ber., 1907, xl. f 1482) described 
an experiment in which the production of hydrogen 
Chloride from salt and water was demonstrated by dropping 
water on sodium chloride heated in a platinum crucible. 
Another and simpler way of, demonstrating the reaction is 
to drop a solution of salt on the surface of a, platinum 
basin at bright red heat, when not only,hydrogen chloride 
can be detected in the issuing vapour but the residue is 
distinctly alkaline. 

The authors have attempted to determine the extent to 
which this hydrolytic decomposition occurs by passing 
steam over sodium chloride in a platinum' boat heated, to 
varying temperatures. There is no appreciable action at 
and below 300*, b^ it becomes recognisable at 700°, and 
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increases steadily with rise of temperature, measurements 
having been made up to iooo°. Sodium chloride pos¬ 
sesses an appreciable vapour pressure below its melting- 
point ($oo®), and the reaction appear* to take place mainly 
between the salt vapour and steam. In porcelain tubes, 
however, the amount of hydrogen chloride found exceeds 
the alkali left as residue, and so far the authors have been 
unable to trace the reason for the discrepancy. They hope 
to repeat the determinations in a platinum tube. 

152. “Experiments on the Synthesis of the Benzoter * 
penes." Part I. u Derivatives of Benzonor-p- Menthane 
By Francis William Kay and Allan Morton. 

An account was given of the synthesis of some repre¬ 
sentatives of a new class of terpenes, described as the 
benzatsrpenes, which have been obtained from the various 
derivatives of a-naphthoic acid with the aid of Grignard’s 
reagent. 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting , May 22, 1914* 

Dr. A.. Russell, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A rarer entitled “ Volatility of Thorium Active Deposit S' 
by T- Barratt, B.Sc., and A. B. Wood, M.Sc,, was read 
by the former. - . 

On heating thorium active deposit to various accurately 
measured temperatures up to about 1^50° C. it is fqund 
that B and C each commence to volatilise at, 75b 0 C., but 
the volatilisation is not complete-until 1200° C. is reached, 
the measurements being made by an a-ray electroscope. 
The C curve is peculiar, being similar to two of the,B I 
curves placed end to end, the, inflexion occurring between 
75a 0 C. and 900° C., where about 35 per cent of the 
a-activity is removed. 

When measured by & radiation, C is not volatile until 
a temperature of 900° C. is reached. D commences to 
volatilise at 500° C. 

In explanation of these results it is assumed that the 
part of C which produces j8-rays, viz., Cfi, is a separate pro¬ 
duct, which is not so readily volatile as C a , and the fol¬ 
lowing scheme of disintegration is suggested;— 



Discussion. 

Dr. R. S. Willows congratulated the authors on their 
able treatment of the subject. , The suggested scheme met 
most of the requirements of the case and was not in com 
tradiction with any of the other known properties of the 
thorium series. He hoped the authors would extend their 
work to other radio-active series. 

. Dr. S. Russ drew attention to the apparent lack of 
parallelism between the characteristics of the thorium and 
radium series. The volatility of thorium B appeared to 
he not very different from that of thorium C, whereas in 
the radium series, radium B is the most, and radium C the 
least, volatile of the series. Again, the authors concluded 
that there was no appreciable difference in the volatility ot 
the thorium active deposit from a quartz or a platinum 
surface, whereas there was an appreciable difference in 
the case of the radium active deposit, as Dr. Makower had 
shown. 1 

Mr. D. Owen observed that one of'the products was 
styled to have a period of io-**i second. He thought it 


hardly possible to catch a product which only lived for 
that time. 

Mr. Barratt said that only two surfaces were used, 
quartz and platinum, on account of the high temperature 
to which they had to be subjected. In these cases, there 
had certainly been no difference. When different acids 
were used, considerable differences were observed in the 
temperature pt volatilisation.. The period, ic*—« second, 
assigned to ThC? was simply in order to fit the Geiger- 
Nuttall relation. The curve connecting log (7) and log 
(Range) is a straight tine, and the period io—« second was , 
necessary to make the product fit the curve. 

A paper entitled u The Passage of a -Particles through m 
Photographic Films ,” by H. P, Walmslby, M.Sc., and W. 
Makower, M.A., D.Sc,, was read, in the absence of the 
authors, by Dr. S. Russ. 

It has been shown by Kinoshita that when an a-particle" 
strikes a grain of silver, halide, that grain is subsequently 
capable of photographic development. It therefore seemed' 
probable that the path .of an o-partide projected tangenti-. 
ally to a photographic film should, after development, be 
visible under a microscope. This was shown to be the 
case, and micro-photographs showing the~ tracks of a par* 
tides through a photographic plate have been obtained* 
The effect of “ scattering ” of a-particles can also be seen 
in the photographs, and this method may prove of use in 
studying the scattering of. a-particles by heavy atoms such 
as silver. This method of studying the path of an a-par- 
ticle possesses the advantage of great simplicity. 

A paper “On a Null Method of Testing Vibration GaU 
vdnomeiers ” was read by S. BuYterwortH, M-Sc. * 

The methods usually employed in the determination c* 
the constants of a vibration galvanometer involve t T * 
measurement of a deflection under three different co. * 
tions. Two of these deflections can only be obtained v, 
approximately. 

By extending the theory of the vibration galvanomete 
it is shown how the constants may be determined b; t 
methods which involve pnly the measurement of one de 
flection. The remaining measurements are carried out on 
an alternating-current bridge, and the results obtained are 
practically independent of the wave-form of the source* 

The principle of the method depends on the fact that a 
vibration galvanometer behaves as a parallel combination, 
of a conductance, a capacity and an inductance, in series 
with a resistance. It is shown how to balance such a 
combination, and the method is illustrated experimentally. 
The constants of various galvanometers are quoted m order 
to show the applicability of the method. Other uses of 
the bridge are suggested. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. Campbell remarked that it was most interesting 
to find that the electrical behaviour of a circuit capable of 
dynamical resonance could be imitated exactly by putting 
in parallel a resistance, a condenser, and an inductance* 
It was a pity that this combination could not be realised 
in practice since the inductance must have zero resistance. 
However, Mr, Butterworth got over the difficulty by his 
special form of bridge. The limitations of this bridge 
somewhat lessened the range of application to practical 
cases, and he hoped that the author would be able to modify 
the bridge so as to remove these limitations. 

Mr. £), Owen stated that he had found no difficulty In 
maintaining the frequency of the source sufficiently steady 
to maintain the voltage sensitivity of a vibration galvano¬ 
meter constant within 1 or 2 per cent for a considerable 
time. The author’s analysis of the vibrating coil wasv&ry 
ingenious, but one would like to know whether sensitivities 
calculated by his rather complex bridge agreed witfcutho.se 
obtained by the usual direct method. 

Dr, R. S. Willows asked whether the method could 
be used to find the dielectric constant of a slightly con¬ 
ducting liquid; if so, was it sensitive enough to be practi¬ 
cally useful and did the largeness of the required inductance 
again limit its applicability. 
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Mi* Butterworth, in reply, stated tbat the method 
would apply to any vibrating system provided that the 

- conditions mentioned in the paper could he satisfied. It 
was true, as Mr. Owen had pointe 4 out, that the voltage 
sensitivity of certain galvanometers could be determined 
very precisely. This held in the case of instruments cap* 
able of developing a high back E.M.F. The reduction of 
current at resonance would then prevent any considerable 
rise jn the vibration in spite of the large increase in current 
sensitivity. The application of the method to the measure* 
ment of small capacities required investigation. 

“ Experiments with an Incandescent Lamp ” were de¬ 
scribed and exhibited by Mr. C. W. S. CrawleV and Dr, 
S. W* j; Smith. j . 

. The .first of these experiments was due to Mr. Adden- 
brooke, who, using a too-voit lamp filled with paraffin oil 
: {after removing the tip) as a convenient high resistance in 
a; 200-volt circuit, noticed that some of the many bubbles 
' forming on the filament behaved in a curious way. In¬ 
stead Of rising at once to the surface from the point at 
which they formed they ran down the legs of the filament, 
against gravity, and then escaped at the leading-in wires* 

. tor. Smith, led to repeat this experiment by Mr. Crawley, 

- discovered another, more Striking, phenomenon. Placing 
the xoo volt lamp in a ibo'-volt circuit in series with a 
variable resistance (conveniently a water-trough) it was 
found possible, by 1 ihomentarily cutting out most of the 

: resistance, to obtain a single bubble upon * the wire* The 
7 behaviour of such a bubble is very interesting to watch! 
Instead of escaping at either terminal, as in Mr. Adden- 
brooke’s experiment, it travels backwards and forwards 
between the two, “ looping the loops ” of the filament in a 
fascinating way during every journey. 

The peculiarities of this phenomenon, which can be ob¬ 
tained with either direct or alternating supply, have been 
analysed by examining the size and motion of the bubble 
under various conditions, and sIbo by using filaments of 
different materials and liquids of different boiling-point** 

' It was shown, from the experiments, that a rapid fall of 
temperature from the wire through the liquid, in the region 
through which the bubble moves, is an essential condition 
, of the phenomenon, and also, from theoretical considera¬ 
tions, r how this condition can be used to explain why the 
bubble moves in the manner described. L * 

. Mr. Crawley pointed out, in connection with the first 
experiment, that the lamp proved most satisfactory, being 
able apt only to absorb more power than with a vacuum, 
bin also to stand momentary overload much better. 
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Nucleic Acids , their Chemical Properties and Physiological 
; Conduct . By Walter Jones, Pb.D. London, New 
! York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and 
<Co.''X914.. ‘ . 

This monograph discusses with great completeness a 
; .very important branch of biochemlstty, and "ft will be the 
; more welcome because no treatise devoted exclusively to 
. the .subject has appeared before. The 'author is well 
, qualified to supply the want, having done a considerable 
amount of valuable original work on the .nucleic acids and 
allied substances, and he displays a sound critical judg¬ 
ment in'his estimation of the value of the researches and 
deductions of other investigators. It is perhaps no dis¬ 
advantage that his views are generally very definitely ex¬ 
pressed, and that he shows no tendency to halt between 
/two opinions. In the first part the chemical properties 
and the structure of the thymus and yeast nucleic acids 
are exhaustively studied, and in Part II. their physiological 
' conduct is treated in detail. An appendix describes some 
practical work, such as the preparation of the nucleic acids 
and the analytical chemistry of the purine and pyrimidine 
derivatives. 


The Simpler Natural Bases . By George Barger, M.A., 
D.Sc. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 19x4. 

This monograph deals with the basic substances found in 
animals and plants which are of general biological interest. 
A more or less arbitrary choice of material has been made, 
and certain groups of substances, such as the purine bases, 
are entirely omitted. On the other band, those which are 
included are given fairly full treatment, their physiological 
action as well as their chemical properties and constitution 
being adequately discussed. The practical methods of 
isolating and studying the baseB which were employed by 
their discoverers and investigators are described, and the 
student will be able to gather from - the monograph many 
suggestions as to fruitful research work. 

Alloys and their Industrial Applications . By Edward F. 
Law. Second Edition. London: Charles Griffin and 
Co., Ltd. 1914. 

In the second edition of this book the results of recent 
investigations are incorporated, and a thoroughly practical 
account Is given of »tbe properties and industrial applica- - 
tions of alloys. Methods of investigating alloys are clearly 
described, the details being sufficiently full for the pur¬ 
poses of students of metallurgy. The purely scientific 
research work which has been published recently in great 
abundance is not included, the book being intended chiefiy 
for the practical man. Specially important alloys, such 
as brasses and bronzes and the iron.alloys, are treated very 
fully, and some interesting new illustrations have been 
added to the second edition. 

Metropolitan Water Supply . Extract from the Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board for igia 1 —1913. 
London : Printed under the Authority of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office by Darling and Son, Ltd. 1914. 

Thf results of the periodical inspections made by Mr. C. 
Perrin as Water Examiner under the Metropolis Water 
Act are contained in this report, and some account is given 
Of the works in progress for the extension and improve¬ 
ment of the Metropolitan Water Supply. Dr. A. C. 
Houston’s new method of using lime in the softening, 
purification, and sterilisation of water ( M excess lime 
method ”) is also described. Many experiments have been 
carried out in investigating this method, and its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages are very fully discussed., There 
appears to be no doubt tbat it enables flood water to be 
safely and speedily used, and that it absolutely eliminates 
danger from epidemic water-borne diseases. 

The Utilisation of Solar Energy * By A. S. E. Ackermann, 
B.Sc.(Engineermg), A.C.G.I., M.Cons.E., Assoc. M* 
Inst.C.E. London: The Society of Engineers (Incor¬ 
porated). 19x4. 

This pamphlet contains a paper which was read before the 
Society of Engineers in April last, and which dealt with a 
subject of the highest importance both scientifically and 
commercially. It is probably not within the knowledge 
of the average man that water cam be made to boil by the 
unconcentrated rays of the sun, and although a good deal 
is said of the necessity for busbanding the earths store of 
fuel, it is perhaps hardly generally realised that by the end 
of the present century the problem of supplying mills and 
factories with fuel will have become acute in America and 
more so in Europe. This being so, these accounts of the , 
official tests of sun-power plants are of peculiar interest. 
The author describes the early types of the Shuman plant, 
in the first of which no means of concentrating the sun’s 
rays were employed; afterwards in the xgxx form of ap¬ 
paratus plane glass mirrors were used to concentrate the 
rayB, while finally in the 1913, type of absorber parabolic 
mirrors .are used (Shuman-Boys absorber). The official 
tests carried out with this latest form of apparatus are de¬ 
scribed in detail, and the results are remarkable enough to 
deserve the very serious attention of engineers. The 
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author writes in a temperate spirit, and the pamphlet is 
an important addition to our knowledge of a new means of 
power production. 

First Report of the Departmental Committee on the Heat Test 
as Applied to Explosives . London : Printed under the 
Authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office by Darling 
and Son, Ltd. 1914. 

This report gives the details of thd Committee’s work in 
connection with the standardisation of the apparatus and 
materials used in the Abel Heat Test for explosives. The 
preparation of the sample to be tested and the application 
of the test are described in full. All the apparatus is 
illustrated by diagrams drawn to scale, and the report 
contains a short account of the visit of the Committee to 
the M Centralstelle fur Wissenschaftlicb-technische Unter- 
suchungeh ” at Neubabelsberg, when Prof. Will stated his 
views upon the question of stability tests for propulsive 
explosives. 


CHEMICAL NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES. 

Nut a.—All degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademie 
des Sciences . Vol. clviii., No. 17, April 27, 1914* 

Action of Chloroform on Metallic Sulphates. Pre¬ 
paration of Anhydrous Chlorides.—Auguste Conduchd. 
—Metallic sulphates are readily converted into anhydrous 
chlorides by vapour of chloroform at comparatively low 
temperatures. The following are the temperatures at 
which the reaction begins CuS 0 4 , 250°} NiS 0 4 , 300° ; 
FeSQ 4 , 3<x>°; M«S 0 4i 35^°5 PbS0 4 , 350°; Al 2 (h 0 4 ) 3 - 
400° ; ;MnSO + * 450° ; BaS 0 4 , 500° ; CaS 0 4 , 500° ; 
Na a S6 4 > >500°. At these temperatures* however, the 
transformation is slow and incomplete, and practically a 
higher temperature is necessary. At 400—500°, however, 
the chloroform itself decomposes, giving deposits of carbon, 
so that pure chlorides can be obtained only at low tem¬ 
peratures. In the case of copper the method is the best to 
employ for the preparation of the chloride. 

Alkaloid obtained from Galega officinalis,—Georges 
Tanret*— Oalega officinalis is a herbaceous leguminous 
plant wfhicfr is much cultivated in France. The author 
has obtained front its seeds a new alkaloid which he calls 
galeginc, • It fuseB at 60* to $5°; it has no rotatory power, 
and is very soluble in water and absolute alcohol. Its 
formula is CdHxaNj, and the composition of its sulphate 
and of other salts shows that it is a.monovalent base. 

Preparation of Pure Butine.—M. Picon.—Pure butine 
can be prepared by the action of ethyl iodide upon mono- 
sodium acetylene. It is a colourless gas with an odour 
resembling that of pure carbon disulphide* The author 
finds that it boils at 8*3° under normal pressure, this being 
a much lower boiling-point than that previously ascribed 
to it. The gas is absorbed by all the reagentB for true 
acetylenic hydrocarbons $ it give a white precipitate with 
aqueous or alcoholic alkaline potassium iodomercur&te, a 
white precipitate with alcoholic or ammoniacal silver 
nitrate, and a pale yellow precipitate with ammoniacal 
cuprous chloride. 

Derivatives of a. 6-Octadiine-i , 8-diol.—M. Les- 
pieau.—The glycol function of— 

CH a OH.C=C.CHa.CH 2 .CSCXH a 0 H 
is confirmed by the existence of a diacetine, and its un¬ 
saturated nature is proved by the fact that it fixes bromine 
and iodine. The product of hydrogenation is the saturated j 
linear biprimary glycol CsHxbO*, which has been obtained j 
by the hydrogenation pf ethyl suberato. . : r j 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Royal Institution. — A General Meeting of the 
Members of the Royal Institution was held on the 8tfr 
inst., The Duke of Northumberland, President, in the 
Chair. Mr. H. B. Hans Hamilton/Sir William H. 
Lever, Bart,, Mr. Percy ,St. C. Matthey,. J.P., Mr. 
H. W. P. Matthey, Miss’'Matthey, Mr. J. F. C. Snell, 
and Mr, T. J, Taylor were elected Members. The Chair¬ 
man reported the decease of Sir Francis Lakfng and Sir 
Joseph Swan, Members of the Institution, and Resolutions 
of Condolence with the families were passed. The 
Secretary announced that His Grace the President had 
| nominated the following gentlemen as Vice Presidents for 
! the ensuing year 1—Lord Blyth, Mr* J. H; Balfour-Browne, 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, Dr. Donald Hood, Lord Moulton/ 
Mr. -E. Pollock, Sir James Crichton-Brown (Treasurer)/ 
and Mr. Alexander Siemens (Secretary). l 

The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum*—The/ 
Historical Medical Museum, which was founded* by Mr* 
Henry S. Wellcome in connection with the Seventeenth 
International Congress of Medicine, was re-opened on May 
28th as a permanent institution in London* It is riTow- 
known as the “ Wellcome Historical Medical Museum,”' 1 
and is open daily from 10 a.m. to6 p.m., closing at x p, ro. 
on Saturday; entrance 54a, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Since closing last October the collections, in 
the Museum have been considerably augmented and en¬ 
tirely rearranged, Many objects of importance and interest. 
have been added, which it is hoped will increase the use¬ 
fulness of the Museum to those interested in the History 
of Medicine. Members of the medical and kindred pro¬ 
fessions are admitted on presenting their visiting cards. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained by others interested 
ill the History of Medicine on application io the Curator, 
accompanied by an introduction from a registered medical 
practitioner. Ladies will be admitted only if accompanied 
by a qualified medical man. 


MEETINGS FOR^THE WEEK. 

Thu ftsn.w, rSth.—Royal Society, <1} “Trypanosome Diseases of* 
Domestic Aril mute iu Nyasaland, Trypanosoma ; 
euprue (Kleine)Part HI., Development in- 
Gtossina man rtnrt* } (2) Try panosomes.found in', 
Wild Glass tun tnomtOHS and Wild Game in the , 
* Fly-belt * of the Upper Shire Valley; (3) Pood 
of Gid stnu tnamtatis ; (4) Infectivity of GJassma,. 
momtans in NySsaland during igxa and 1913,“ by 
Surg -Gen. Sir D. Bruce, Major A. E. Hamerton,, 
Capt.D.P^ Watson, and L*dy„ Bruce, “Relation' 
between the. Thymus and the Generative Organ*;... 
and on the Influence of these Organs upon. 41 
Growth/ by E. T. Hainan and F. H. A. Marshall 
(with a note-by G. U. Ytle) “ Vapour-pressure- 

Hypothesis of Contraction of Striated Muscle,” 

, by H. E. Roaf. “Validity of the Microchemical ■ 

, Test for the Oxygen Place in Tissues,” by A. N. 
Drury. “ Man's Mechanical Efficiency,” by*]. S. 
Macdonald. , “ Colouring Matters in 1 the jCofht- 
poundAscidian Diritonavwi.icea," by A. Holt, f 
—— Chemical, 8.30. “Nitrogenous Constituents of/ 

Hop*.” by A. Chaston Chapman. “The Iso- 1 , 
merism of the Oximes—Part IV., Constitution,of, 

' the N-methyl Ethers of the Aldoximes and the- 
, Absorption Spectra of Oximes, their Sodium 
Salts and Methyl Ethers, by O. L. Brady. “ Wet 
Oxidation of Metals'—Part III., The Corrosion" 
of Lead,” by B. Lambert and H. E. Cullls. 

" Studies in the Camphane Series - Part X^XV.*,/ 
Isomeric Hydraxoximes of Camphorquinone and 
some Derivatives of Aminocamphor,” by M; O.'' 
Forster and E. Kunz. “ Velocities of CombUntf*- 
tlon of Sodium Phenolattes with Olefine Oxides,*’ ;■ 
by D. R. Boyd and E. R. Marie. “ Colouring. 
Matters, contained as Glucoslde in the Flowers or 
, some Indian Plants,” by A. G. Perkin and 'L ; 
Shurlman; “ A New Cnlorocamphor/ by T. M-, ' 
Lowry and V. Steele. “ Ideal Refractiyities or r 
Gases,” by W. J. Jones and J. R. Partington.; 
“ Purification and Physical Properties oLa-Bromo- ■* 
naphthalene,” and- 11 Determination of Water'll* / 
Alcohol-water Mixtures by the Clouding Point* 
of Mixtures .with a-Bromonaphthalene,” by 
Jones and A. Lapworth. . , : ;C 
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THE PREPARATION OP EYE-PRESERVING 
GLASS FOR SPECTACLES.* 

By Sir WILLIAM CROOKES," O.M,y F,R,Sl 
stf , v (Continued from p. aSo). 


neodymium are of a violet-rose colour. Mixed together 
in the proportion of five parts of praseodymium to onie of 
neodymium the mixture is of a neutral grey. In solid 
solution in glass the colours are—praseodymium greenish 
yellow, and neodymium lilac. Melted together in glass' 
in the same proportion as in aqueous solution, the resulting 
colour is also neutral grey. In (his respect these two 
elements differ from nickel and cobalt, inasmuch as the 
colours remain constant either in aqueous solution or 
melted in glass, and the proportion required to obtain 
neutrality of tint appears to be the same in.each case. 

Uranium . , * 


'* . ,l \‘ 1 Copper,, , 

. Copper* by. itself as a constituent of glass is not of much 
^vantage. It colours the glass blue, has not much 
; action on the ultra-violet rays, but cuts off three-fourths 
of the heat rays. It forms a useful addition to’other 
v cbjlqurtng agents in tending to neutralise those of the 
Orange-yellow colour. 

1 Z y,/ tn»<J?«0). 

Ironfs introduced into the glass as ferrous sulphate, 
care being taken to avoid all oxidising agents, - The fused 
. mass is stirred with, a carbon rod, and: a little powdered 
cbarcoaladded to the melt in the crucible. In quantities 
[ from i to 2*5 per , cent the obstruction to , heat radiation is 
great f »od mcfeaSds with the quantity of metal present. 

• One per cent qfifOn cutaoff about<>5 per cent of the heat, 
and 2 3 per cent cuts off about 89 per cent. The action 
on the ultra-violet end is but slight; the photographs ex- 
l tending to k 34^7 with the lowest amount of iron, and to 
:X 3560 with the largest amount experimented with. The 
flight transmitted by the 2 mm. plate is 71 per cent with 
the least araount;of iron and 50 per cent with the largest 
^amount. The colour of the glass is greenish blue. Iron 
rin the ferrous state, therefore, will prove useful on account 
of its communicating adiathermic property to the glass. 

, 1 J>on (FeaO^), 

1 In, this state Of oxidation iron glass cuts off ultra-violet 
light to a limited extent. When small proportions only 
are present, such as 0*25 , per cent, the rays are trans- 
ihitted iromA3soo (far in the ultra-violet), and it ib Only 
,.whcn the amount of iron in the per state rises to about 
' a jler cent that the glass becomes opaque to the rays near 
X 4000 (about the limit of visibility in tne violet)."; A glass 
1 hf this composition cuts off about 63 per cent of the total 
neat;' The colour is almost pure yellow. The glass 
: transmits about 75 per cent of the incident light. Iron in 
$he per state, therefore, is another metal useful in com- 
Mna&oo. - ' 

‘ ; r " . Lead. 

\\ :A plate 2 mm. thick was cut from a block of Faraday’s 
* heavy glass” (boro-silicate, of lead) prepared by himself, 
and tested as a sample of lead glass. It is practically 
i colourless and transparent, and is opaque to the ultra 
t idolct above \ 3800. Its action on the heat rays is slight, 
'only cutting off' about 38-5 per cent. 


"v '* Manganese. 

y\ .\-;01a|is "containing manganese is of a reddish purple 
f\ colour. In respect to obstruction to the ultra-violet and 
j hekt rays manganese has no special action. It has, how 
Vfeyeft been experimented with to obtain aneutral coloured 
* i by adding it to glass containing a greenish colouring 


Neodymium and. Praseodymium. 


These two bodies would be useful in the quest for, a 
suitable glass were they to be obtained at a price which 
would not- be prohibitive. In aqueous solutions. 
^ praseodymium salts are greenish yellow, and those of 


* Read before the Royal Society, November 13,19 3. From the 
V. Philosophical Transactions 0 the tioyal Society, Series A, vol. ccxiv., 


Glasses were prepared containing from half a percent: of 
uranium to over 4' per Cent;' Thecolburofthe glasses with; 
smallest quantity of metal is vetyfaintbroWTi; ahd>iththe 
highest proportion "it isyellowish brown." The bpacity for 
f ultra-violet light increases' as the glass fs richer In metal, < 
the one with about 4 per cent uranium being opaque to the 
indigo and violet down to the blue. The heat absorbed at 
most is about 55 per cent. These results show that 
uranium is a metal likely tobe useful in combination. 

Composition oj Glasses Specialty Selected for Practical Use.. 

Whilst bearing in mind that the chief object of this:, 
research is to find a glass that will cht off as much* as 
possible of the heat radiation, I have also attacked the 
[ problem froth the ultra-violet and the transparency 1 points of 
view. Takingeach of these desiderata by itself I haVe suc¬ 
ceeded in preparing glasses which cut off over 90 per pent 
S of heat radiation, which are opaque to the invisible ultra¬ 
violet rays, an d are sufficiently free from colour to be 
scarcely noticeable when used as spectacles. But I have 
hot been able to combine in one specimen of glass these 
three desiderata in the highest degree. The ideaLglasa 
which will transmit all the colours of the spectrum 
cutting off the invisible rays at each end, is stiff to bO 
discovered. 

As far as transparency, however, is concerned it will not 
be an unmixed advantage for the sought-for glass to be quite 
clear and colourless. The glare of a strong light op white 
cliffs, expanses of snow, electric light, &c., is known to be 
injurious^© the eye, and therefore a tinted glass combining 
good obstruction to f the heat radiation and ultra-violet - 
rays is the best to,aim for.. " 

Grey or neutral tints are the most pleasant to wear. 
They do not appreciably alter the natural colours of objects, 
and are a great relief to the eye. Many glasses are met 
with in comnierce of different colours which are found by 
experience to suit the public demand for timed spectacles. 
They are of various tints of yellow, green, blue," and 
neutral, and therefore I do not think it will be wrong to 
select the tints of my glasses, suitable in other respects, 
no darker than those which appear to suit the public taste. 

As a basis for the preparation of. the coloured glasses, - 
Mr. Powell prepared for me a quantity of hard soda-flux 
mixture of the following composition ;-t- * ' " ■ t - 

Sand .• 4 #•'»'• * .. *>" .« 61 *oo 

Sodium carbonate, anhydrous 2$*50 

Sodium nitrate, re-crystallised ... 5*00 

Calcium carbonate, precipitated .7*20 

Borax . .. /.. ... 075 

Arsenictrioxide .. .. „ •. 0*55 

ioo-oo ■ . 

This mixture whilst melting loses about 25 per cent in 
weight. When first melted, it is colourless; on, second 
.melting it acquires the usual faint greenish tint of sbda-, 
lime glass. The.contents'of-a large potful of the melted 
fiux was poured'Into "cold wafer. The brokeh-up mass 
was sent to my laboratory and has been used in the pre¬ 
paration of the test glasses. - The object of pouring the 
molten flux into water Ja, to break it up and render.it easy 
to powder for convenience of adding other ingredients* 
In this state I call it V Fused Soda Flux.” 
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Sometimes it is found advisable to use the dux in its 
raw state without previous melting, and when working 
upon the large scale this is the best plan. I then call it 
M Raw Soda Flux.” 

5 -Without counting numerous preliminary experiments, I 
have made and fully tested over 300 tinted glasses, the 
quantitative composition of each, being known. From 
fteSe glasses I have selected a certain number which 
^possess valuable qualities in respect of atherma.ncy, 
adiactinity, and transparency. 

.* -1 will now give the composition of these glasses, and 
the special properties in respect to the desired results* 
Glass 130. 

; Fused soda flax .. .. .. .. 90*00 

Cerium borate •. .. .. .. .. 8*13 

, Nickel sulphate, crystallised.. ;0*07 
J :;Vranoso-urahic oxide i*8o 

;v; /; k v ■ / 1 ^ 1 ■ • . ■ - 100*00 ■ 

v ; la Glass 150 a small amount of nickel has been added 
: the cerium and uranium. The colour is pale yellow, and 

It is opaque to ultra-violet radiation, the limit being A 3613; 

’ ■ It cuts of 37 per cent of the heat radiation and transmits 
' I #3 per cent of the incident light. The tintometer numbers 
: v’/affli^sfrlfeai yellow, 3*55 Woe, ;0*5. ’ 

” r *v* f * .'"''s' \ Glass 158. 

f '■ Fused soda flux" .. .. 8975 

Cerium borate ,.. .. 878 

: Ferroso-femc oxide.. .. .. 2*03 

^ Chromic oxide *, .. .. o-og 

'■ * , ' ' s r 100*00 

' This glass Is pale greenish yellow. It is quite opaque 
to all the ultra-violet rays,, the limit being A 3700. It cuts 
. off 63 per cent of heat radiation, and transmits 54 per cent 
of the light. 

1 The glass has a pale greenish yellow colour. Its tinto¬ 
meter numbers areYellow, 275; blue, 3*5, 

. . Glass 165. 

Raw soda flux .. •• .. .. . . 87*56 

Cerium borate.. .. .. 8 00 

Ferrous sulphate, crystallised .. 3*00 

Uranic oxide. .. Q ‘55 

Nickel,oxide .. .. *. .. 0*09 

Chromic oxide ., i>,. .. .. .. 0*80 

100*00 

This glass cuts off practically all the ultra-violet rays 
shorter than A 3680, and 38 per cent of the heat radiation. 
It transmits 48 per cent of the light. Its colour is a 
pale yellowish green. Its tintometer numbers are :— 
Yellow, 4*0 ; blue, 2*50. 

Glass 187. 

This glass and the next are both cerium glasses. No. 
■ £ 187 is composed of;— 

Fused soda flux .. .. •• *. 83*0 

-v Cerium nitrate, crystallised .. *. 17*0 

100*0 

The heat rays cut off by this glass are only 27 per cent, 
but its other qualifications are important. It is practically 
Opaque to ultra-violet radiation, the limit being A 3650, and 
it transmits 99 per cent of the light. 

; J In the tintometer and opacity meter no colour or want of 
; transparency can be detected, although against white paper 
1 ih a good light ft faint tinge of yellow is perceptible. 

' Glass 197. 

Fused soda flux .. 79*00 

Cerium nitrate, crystallised .. »• 20*50 

Nickel sulphate, crystallised •• ., 0*30 

Cobalt sulphate, crystallised.. ... 0*05 

Uranoso-uranic oxide .. .. .. 0*15 

ioo*oo . 


Nickel and cobalt are here mixed in the proportion to 
make a neutral tinted glass, the other ingredients only 
slightly modifying the colour. The colour is a pale neutral. 
It is opaque to ultra-violet rays of shorter wave-length than 
A 3700, and cuts off 41. per cent of the heat rays.* It is 
transparent to 45 per cent of the incident light. The 
numbers in the tintometer are-Red, 3*00; yellow, 3*00 5 
blue, 5*50. - 

Glass 202. 

I have obtained a neutral tinted glass by neutralising the 
orange-yellow colour communicated to glass by iron in the 
ferric state, by adding to it a little cobalt, which colours it 
blue. The composition is:— 

Soda flux *. •• .. •• ,. ,, 9S m i$ 

FeaC>3,, .. ..4*75 , 

CoSO^HaO.. .. .. a*xo 

: _\ t 100*00 _ ' 1 ' 

The resulting glass is opaque to ultra-violet of shorter 
wave-length than A 3830, it cuts off 83 per cent of the heat 
radiation, and transmits 25 per cent of light. The tinto¬ 
meter numbers are Yellow, 2*5; blue, 5*5. 

.■* * ' ‘ Glass 210. * -' s " ' 

Fused soda flux . 

, Ferrous sulphate, crystallised 
Chromic oxide .. ...... ., 

Carbon, in fine powder .. .. 



100*0 

Glass 210 is of a bluish green colour, the blue colour com¬ 
municated by the ferrous oxide making the colour of the 
Chromium not so pure a green. It cuts off all ultra-violet 
rays of shorter wave-length than A 3620. It obstructs 87 per 
cent of the heat radiation, and transmits 30 per cent of 
light. The tintometer numbers are;—Yellow, 2*0; 
blue, 16*0. 

Glass 217. ; 

A further attempt was now made to get the iron in the 
ferrous state, and a glass Was prepared of the following 
composition:— , - \. 

Fused soda flux .. .. .. ,, 96*80 ? 

Ferroso-ferric oxide,. .. .. ,, 2*85 / 


Carbon 


0*35 

100*00 


A few percentages of finely powdered carbon are added 
to this mixture before fusion fo-keep the iron in thu proto- 
state. Any excess of carbon rises to the top of the fused 
mass and prevents oxidation of the iron. This glass is o? 
a pale blue colour, and cuts oft the ultra-violet rays shorter, 
than a 3550. It cuts off 96 per cent of the heat radiation, 
and transmits 40 per cent of light. Spectacles made of 1 
this glass are very pleasant. The glass is bluish with 
tinge of green. In the tintometer the numbers, are;— 
Yellow, 2*0; blue, 8*0. „ £ 

Glass 221, ■ ' , 1 * 

Fused soda flux .. „ g a *o r ^ 


Cerium nitrate, crystallised 
Uranoso-uranic oxide .. 


V* 


■ 100*0 . ; ^ 

In this glass the action of uranium on the ultra-vio)bf| 
rays is added to that of cerium. The colour: is > 
yellow. It practically cuts off all the ultra-violet radfaei 
tions, the limit being A 3685, and it also cuts off 39 i 
cent of the heat rays. Its transparency is 60 per cent. InS 
the tintometer the number is:—Yellow, 8*0. 

Glass 238. 

Raw soda flux .. ... „* 

Cerium nitrate, crystallised' .. ., 



100*0 
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:J Glass 338 is similar in composition to Gtass 187, but it 
f contains more cerium. Like 187 it is practically opaque to 
ultra-violet light* the limit being about X 3610, the injurious 
rays being beyond this wave-length. It cute, off 34 per cent 
of the heat, and transmits 71 per cent of the luminous 
java. In the tintometer the numbers are t—Red, 0*375» 
yellow, 0*375blue, x’500. 

(To be continued). 

DIFFUSION AND MEMBRANE POTENTIALS.* 
By E. B. R, PRIDEAUX, M.A., P.Sc. 

When two solutions of the same salt of different concen- 
; trations, or of different salts, are separated by a porous 
diaphragm, there is generally an e.m.f. set up at this 
" which differs in magnitude from the diffusion e.m.f, at 
the junction of the same two solutions without any separate 
membrane. "■ 

In considering the possible cause of this potential, it 
^Wpiild seem to be important to emphasise the distinction 
between those membranes which Are capable of furnishing 
ibns of the electrolyte and those which are not. „ 

\ There id ait essential difference between chemical pre¬ 
cipitation membranes, suebas those of copper ferrocyanide, 
and: organic tissue membranes, such as parchment, cbt- 
lodipm or gelatin; The former kind may, as Beutner has 
pointed out, act to some extent like the AgCl and other 
eleetrolytically conducting solids investigated by Haber 
and Beutner; they form a reserve of ions and behave to 
some extent like metallic electrodes. Beutner, for ex¬ 
ample, observed an e.m.f. of 0*115 volt which remained 
steady for ten minutes in the combination 

:.,; . K*Fe(CN)6 I Cu a Fe(CN)6 | CuS0 4 . 

I He supposes that this e.m.f. is due to the concentration 
:fairbetween K*in the K 4 Fe(CN)6 and the small K' pre- 
,a<snf in the CUSO4. There is a small amount of double 
ferrocyanide of K and Cu in the membrane which is re¬ 
versible with respect to E ions. If the CuS 0 4 side is 
Stiffened with gelatin, so as to prevent the diffusion into 
the body of solution of those K ions which are continually 
being produced on this side, then the e.m.f, drops to 
! o«op3^~o*oxo volt. 

, 1 Tnis valuable hint as to the nature of Cu 2 Fe(CN)s 
membrane was not available when the author commenced 
a series of researches which were devised to ascertain to 
what extent such a membrane hindered' the motion of the 
ions of a salt—sodium benzoate—which as a whole dif¬ 
fuses through with great slowness. Although potentials 
: were obtained with this solution, which, unlike those ob- 
, served by Beutner, remained constant over long periods 
and also gave a regular alteration of e.m.f. with concen¬ 
tration gradient, yet the substitution of another membrane 
Sometimes gave results differing from the former by far 
greater amounts than could be accounted for by experi¬ 
mental error* The anomaly could only be accounted for 
jby^the superposition of irreversible effects and effects of 
reactions with materials .of the membrane, upon those due 
to the selective hindrances of ionic diffusion. 

It was decided* therefore, to investigate those simpler 
cases in which the latter cguse alone was likely to be 
operative. ■ s 

.c ; This simplification is to be expected in the case of 
cdtlulose or .other organic tissue membranes: which have 
.^'particular importance to physiological chemistry oh 
account of their similarity to animal and vegetable mem¬ 
branes. * - 

, The e*m.f.*s observed in muscles, nerves, &c., have 
been, assigned by Ostwald (Zeit, Phys . Chem„ *890, yi M 
71) to a selective permeability, of ions. The effect may 
he, divided into two parts. 

j : ♦ A'papcr read before the Faraday Society, April 34, 1914. 


x. Hindrance of ionic motion due to thCriatareof the . 
solid membrane. ' 

a, Hindrance of ionic motion due to the sugars,starches* 
&c., which alter the properties of the solution within the 
membrane as compared with the solution outside. 

The following investigation obviously deals with the 
first of these effects. , v \ ■> 

The simple theory of an e.m.f. due to selective perme¬ 
ability of two ions through a membrane is of course merely 
an extension of the theory of diffusion potential. A dif¬ 
fusion e.m.f. is found for the membrane which is supposed 
to be due to the difference in the relative ionic mobilities 
in that medium as compared with the ionic mobilities,in 
the solution. Little experimental work appears to have 
been done with the following definite objects 5-f- 
x. Ascertaining over what range of concentration, if 
any, a constant transport number of the anion in a mem¬ 
brane could be defined. 

2. How far such transport number differs from that In 
the solution. 

To a research on the diffusion potential due to sharp and 
mixed surfaces of separation Cumming (Trans. Far. Soe,, 
1913, yii„ 5) has added a note on the dee of 'membrane*;' 
The symmetrical combination^ , ,J 

(x) HgHgClN*KCl I connecting solution l N*KClHgClHg(a) 

; *. ■ * ‘ - & ^ .■ i, * 

was rendered unsymmetrical by the interposition of a 
membrane at a while at b the liquids were mixed. If the 
membrane was parchment the electrode (x) on the side of 
the membrane was 4 - to the other to the extent of 3 mv. 
when the connecting solution was HC1, and (1) was about 
6 mv, - to (2) when the connecting solution was NaOH. 
With LiCl (x) was 4- to (2) by 0*6 mv. 

These results on the whole point to a strengthening of 
the diffusion potential by the membrane, f .0., to an ex¬ 
aggeration of the differences between the anion and cation 
mobilities. The difference between membrane and dif¬ 
fusion potentials gradually disappeared with time, indicating 
perhaps a gradual removal of the mixed layer from the 
membrane by diffusion. 

In the following series of measurements parchment paper 
was chosen as the membrane material on account of its 
wide employment in. chemical and biological researches, 
which gives a value to any additional knowledge of its 
properties. 

A salt was required which should, as a whole, diffuse 
only slowly through the membrane, and which should not 
furnish any appreciable amount of H' or OH' by hydro¬ 
lysis. Sodium benzoate proved suitable in these respects. 

It was considered important to use a binary salt in order 
to reduce the uncertainty in the calculation of ionic 
concentrations. 

The amount of sodium benzoate diffusing from a N/$ 
solution through parchment into pure water was found to 
be small. , It was not sufficient to influence the e.m.f .Jn a 
day, if the weaker side was at least N/ro, When there, " 
was N/2 solution on one side and N/xoo upon the other g 
slow fall of e.m.f. wjtb time was observed. In such cases 
the more dilute or both solutions were analysed imme¬ 
diately after reading the e.m.f. 

The combination actually used was— 

membrane 

HgHgCIN’KCl I NaB NaB N-KClHgClHg, 

I Ci C* 

The temperature variation of the membrane e.xM* JtseH 
for variations of-a few degrees in the neighbourhood >,of 
x8° was shown to be unimportant, that in the. calomel 
electrodes is, of course, eliminated by their opposition. The 
quality in temperature of the two electrodes was in most 
cases checked by a measurement of the one against the 
other when they were connected bv N-KCl. , 

The diffusion potentials of N*KC 1 against CgHjCOONa 
at concentrations C* and C a was eliminated by a concert* 
rated solution of potassium chloride (3*5 N). At present 




it cannot be stated certainly that thesaturated KCl eliml- 
tiritei the diffusion at the junctions— , \ ■ 


K'KCt'l CeH 5 COONa 


l+KCl l CgH^COONa 


From the equation— 
Diffusion potential, Erf < 


0*058 (1 *- 2ft a) log 


but the probability* that; these were either eliminated or 
brought to very low values, arid their difference therefore 
Inmost eliminated, is .strengthened by the result of the 
measurements of the diffusion e.m.f.. of CgHsCOONa Cx 
against C«. \ 

V" , The .membrane was secured by rubber rings and metal 
clamps between two flanged glass tubes held horizontally, 
closed at the ends by stoppers containing glass tubes bent 
at right angles to make connection with the calomel elec¬ 
trodes. The e.m.f. became constant as soon as the com* 
bination was setup, whereas that of the copper ferrocyanide 
previously investigated often required half-ah-hour or more 
to attain a steady value. The more dilute solution was in 
all cases positive. 

Ionic Concentrations. 

These were calculated from the molecular conductivities 
in the usual mariner. The data in' Kqhlrausch and Hol- 
born’s u Leitvermogen n were supplemented by determina¬ 
tion of conductivities from o*i N to 1 N. 

* The values at 25° are as follows:— 

C— x*o 0*5 0*2 o*i 0*05 0*02 o*oi 

A.-42*2 52*6 62*0 67*2 70*4 74*5 76*5. 

V — 1 . c•* 

interpolated. 

The values of [Na*] pr ac as tabulated below were plotted 
' against C and the values ac in the table have been read off 
from this. 

C"bo*ox 0*02 0*05 o*io 0*20 0*50 x*oo 
ac m 0*0086 0*0167 0*0395 0*0755 0*139 0*295 0*47® 

Diffusion Potentials. 

The transport numbers of Na* and CeH 5 COO' in aqueous 
solution with which were to be compared those in the 
membrane may in the first place be determined from the 
data collected by Bredig (ZeiL Phys . Chem. % 1894, xiil., 
X91). From the ionic mobilities „ at high dilution of 
Na*«>49*2 and CgHjCOO'-sra, the transport number of 
the anion (#a) is 6*388 and 1,- 2» A is 0*224. It was de¬ 
sirable to supplement this by a determination of the average 
transport numbers iri more concentrated solutions. This 
was done by measuring a series of diffusion potentials* , 


the mean value of x -2«a could thus be determined. 

The measuremerit was carried out in a similar manner, 
-to that of the membrane potential, the place of the mem¬ 
brane being taken by a syphon tube containing the more 
dilute of the C6H 5 COONa solutions. No special care 
was taken to preserve a sharp boundary between dilute and 
concentrated solution, since, in the first place, no change 
of E, was observed within a moderate time; such a change 
would have taken place if the progress of the mixing with 
time had been capable of producing it. Cumming(/or, cit.) 
also has been unable to detect any potential difference dtip 
to the opposition of a completely mixed and a sharp 
contact between two electrolytes. 

The results indicate that the relation between. Erf arid 

log ill?. 1 is nearly linear, and that therefore there Is a 

O2G3 ; 

mean transport number which. doesi not vary much with 
the dilution. i \ : 

The e.m.f. between a o*r and o*ox solution is* #*gv, 
almost identical with that between x*o and o*x solution 

E(mv). € X , Ca* log a]Ci~log agCa. V?. 

,12*8 o*x 0*01 0*945 ft ! 

17 *5 0*2 o*oi 1*20 /.A 

21*2 0*5 0*01 x*53 - ' ‘ 

25*1 x*o 0*01 174 

12*85 J*0 o*ox 079 

22*6 , x*o cr*oa 1*45, 

These results are shown by the lower line on the;grajf&- 

The best linear equation connecting E and log ° lCr was 

oaCg ■ f 

calculated by the method of least squares* and it w*9a 
found that— . ', -., 

E(mv.) « 1+13*5 log 

«aCa ■ '* 

On the above assumptions the linear graph should pi&iti 
through the origin, actually it is +x millivolt away. Tfiiv 
average value pi t - zn a is— * fi 

- is -■°** 34 

and— r . . J ; - * f• * 

, / - •* '■ riA’* 0*383. 

The transport number of the anion therefore agrees we.^ 







Transmission to d Distance of Coloured PhotOgraphvi 


• v?rv 

m. 


S th that calculated from the ionic mobilities at infinite 
dtipn, i.r*, o$8& 

'[ \ Membrane Potentials . 

; The potentials observed when the diffusing layer is on a 
parchment membrane are considerably higher than the 
ordinary diffusion potentials, although they do not in any 

Case reach the value E(mv.) « 58 log ~ corresponding 
. , • L* 

to Ha. •■o, or a membrane impermeable L to the benzoic 
anion. On the above assumptions the effect of the mem¬ 
brane appears to be to decrease the mobility of the anion 
compared to that of the cation. 

The relation of log tof E is here also approximately 

linear, and horn it; an average transport number in the 
membrane has been calculated. 

The magnitude of the deviations may be seen on the 
accompanying graph; They may perhaps be due in part 
to the. uncertainty in the calculation of ionic concentra¬ 
tions froth conductivities. The theory has also been 
Somewhat severely tested by the employment of such 
different ranges of concentration Thus it has been as¬ 
sumed that a fall of ionic concentration between 6*5 arid 
0*05 will produce;the same e.ra.f. as the fall between 0*2 
Uhd 0*02. ;■ 1 1 >1 v ’ 

In the following table the total concentrations of the 
*Wo solutions are given in the first column,, Ct, C*. The 
hmoht cohnnn contains tfae logarithms of the ratios of 
ionic concentration, the third the observed e.m.f. in 
mttlivtdfs‘ '■* '** * .' 


Cl, Cj, 

0*203—0*1007 

0*505—6*209 
0*202^-0*064 
0*202—0*025 

0*505—0 064 
0*202—0*0212 
0*50I—b’0252 
0*505—0*0245 
0*202—0*012 
1*0X0—0*023 


log 


ajCl 


0*26 

0*30 

0*44 

o*8x 

0*76 

o* 9 $ 

rias 

J*i 4 

t*r 3 

* f 39 


’ (millivolts). 

10*80 

X2*20 

* 4*95 

23*05 

24*20 

28*25 

32*60 

34*45 

35 *™ 

37^5 


; The numerical constants of the linear equation 
E- ft+ilogJS^L 

ire found to be :— 

■' E(mv.) » 4*53+24*8 log • 

Hence— 

^ s8(r-2iu) m 24*8 

.and—. 1 ( 

* r ,**a « 0-428 *a 0*286. 

is remarkable that this graph does not, as in the case 
40 Effusion'potentials* pass almost through the origin but 
Intercepts, an ordinate of 4*5 millivolts. Pending further 
investigation the author is unable to suggest an explana- 
tism or this. For zero difference of; concentration tbe 
bbir^d H falls to aero. It may be that the function 
assumes other forms between the smaller differences of 
concentration observed (about 2 to x) and zero difference,. 
For soph differencesih concentration; as lend themselves to 

<nnan(wt nrimhftrof the anion is anoarentlv 


decreased in the ratio -,«■ 0*74, the transport 
0*300 : j ■ .. 

number of the anion in the membrane is less than three- 
fourths of that jn the free solution. 

Further work pn similar lines will, it is hoped, decide 
the applicability of the above hypothesis to other cases, 
and also whether it is true in general that the mobility, of 
the $lower iph is apparently checked by such a diaphragm,. 
- This work was done at the Mnspratt Laboratory of the 
^Puiymity of Liverpool m 29x3; 


THE SCIENTIFIC WljEK, " ' 
(Front Our Own Paris Correspondent). 
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Extraction or Germanium from theWaters of Vichy. 

In a recent study M* Jacques Bgrdet announced that 
germanium is to be found among the rare bodies contained 
in the water of Vichy. Since then he has undertaken the 
separation of this exceedingly rare body. The new re¬ 
searches, in which he gives the results obtained, have just 
been presented before thie Academy by M. Moqreu, In 
treating too kgrms, of the earthy residue which is precipi¬ 
tated daring the evaporation of Vichy water employed in 
the manufacture of salts, xoo kgrms. of earthy salts corre¬ 
spond to 250 tons of mineral water. In proceeding, by 
separations regularly followed with the spectrograph, so as 
pot to lose this precious metal, the author has managed 
to obtain 6 centigrms. of pure oxide of germanium* - Thie 
result corresponds to a proportion of 24 hundred-millionths: 
of a milligrm. per litre of water. This shows the sureness 
of the physico-chemical method in analysis. \ This kind of 
analysis may be compared to the extraction of radium, 
wherein also we proceed by separations, in following the 
operations with the electroscope. In the speetro-chemical 
analysis separations are also made, but they are followed 
With the spectrograph. Thanks to this new means it is 
possible to obtain infinitely small quantities of matters 
which it would never have been possible to isolate with the 
old methods. _ * , ; , 

Transmission to a Distance of Coloured 
Photography. / 

Telephotography is an invention of a relatively recent 
date. As is known, it consists in the transmission to a 
distance of photographs, drawings, plans, or sketches. 
Twadifferent systems have been devised by Prof. Korn, 
of Munich, and by M. Edouard Belin,. of Paris. An Italian 
engineer hag tried to improve upon these methods. He 
has had the idea of transmitting telegraphically to a dis¬ 
tance coloured photographs. His method consists in 
realising this transmission in three distinct and successive 
phases. In the first phase, for example, the orange-red 
colour will be transmitted, in the second green, and in the 
third the violet-blue colour.” In this way the film of the 
receiving station will receive three different impressions iff 
three separate times. This method can he realised in two 
ways (x) Either the coloured photograph will be placed 
on the turning drum of Korn's apparatus, this apparatus 
being lighted successively by a coloured source of the three 
different colours; or else (2) the photograph having been 
taken by means of an apparatus capable of obtaining in 
one single pose the images corresponding to tbe threp 
fundamental colours, by successively transmitting these 
images lighted by white light. This method is also appli¬ 
cable to Belin's system of photography. For that it .suf¬ 
fices to prepare three bicbromated gelatin, negatives, 
corresponding to the three fundamental colours, and to 
transmit them one after.tbe other to the receiving station. 


Institute of Metals .—Portsmouth Conference* —Ports¬ 
mouth has been selected as the place of meeting for the 
Autumn Conference of the Institute of* Metals. The 
Conference, which will be presided over by Engineer Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry J. Oram, K.C.B., F.R.S., the, Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Metals, will be held on Thursday? 
September xo, and Friday, September xx, in the Municipal 
College, a number of important papers being read each 
morning. In the afternoon of September 10 a visit will 
be paid to Portsmouth Dockyard, and there will be a 
Dinner in the evening. On September xx the afternoon 
function will consist of a Luncheon at the Cowes Works 
a£ Messrs- J.% Samuel White and Company, the works 
afterwards being visited. ' 
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Type-reading Optophone. 


Chemical Nrw s, 
June i®, 1914 ' 


; PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

' ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, May 28, 1914. 

Sir William Crookes, O.M., President, in the Chair. 
Papers were read as follows 

„ "Anomalous Trichromatic Colour Vision” By Prof. 
W; VTatson, D.Sc,, F.R.S. 

It is shown from the results of measurements made oh 
some forty subjects .that anomalous trichromates are 
jtharplv divided into two distinct classes, and two experi¬ 
mental methods of distinguishing these classes are de- 
. scribed. r . • ' * ;7-7, v 7 J 

V One class corresponds apparently to a reduction form of 
ordinary trichromatic^ is characterised 

by want oldefimtenesa when making certain matches, 
j The other class cannot lj« considered ar eduction form of 
hormai trichromatic vision. hht corresponds to an abnorm al 
type of trichromatic vision in that one of the sensation 
curves occupies a displaced position In the ; spectrum. 
Colour matches obtained bythis ctass of anomalous, tri- 
chromates differ from the normal, hut the accuracy with 
which they cari he made is as great as an the case of the 
normal. ’ ” > ' " . - ' / ' ”■ ‘'V-V 1 , 

A curious fact as to the first classis clearly brought out 
by the measurementa recorded, namely, that in the matched 
described* although r a considerable band ofthe spectrum 
supplies. E satisfactory match'to these persons^ one limit 
^ of this band always corresponds to the position which gives 
> correct match, for the. normal, although the hand lies 
sometimes op One side and sometimes on the other .of this 
pomtfob, ; '.7 ' \ \.*• 

** Difarmdiol-peroxide.” By Dr. H. J. H. Fenton, 
F.R.S. 

: The conditions of bo-existence, and the mode of inter- 
; action, ofhydrogeh dioxide and formaldehyde are of some 
interest in connection with certain theories which have 
b-en advancedIn order to account for the photo-synthesis 
of carbohydrates in the living plant. [Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, Bach (Compies Rendus , 1893, cxvi., 1145), and 
Usher and Priestley ( Proc . l?pyi Soc. f 1906, Ixxvii,, 369, 
and Ixxvii?., 318)]. 

During the course of some experiments in this direction, 
it has been found that, under appropriate conditions, 
these two substances combine to form a compound 
aH-CHO*HaOa which crystallises in large transparent 
plates or prisms. This compound explodes when warmed 
to about 75 0 , and takes fire if brought into contact with 
reduced iron or platinum black. It decomposes slowly in 
bright sunlight and appears to undergo some interesting 
changes, but it is stable if kept in the dark. In aqueous, 
or acetic acid, solution it gives the normal molecular 
weight for the formula indicated, and its condition at o°, 
in aqueous solution, remains unchanged for forty-eight 
hours or more. If the aqueous solution is treated with 
platinum black the hydrogen dioxide is catalytically de¬ 
stroyed, and the freezing-point depression remains practi¬ 
cally unchanged, indicating the dimeric form of the alde¬ 
hyde, or else a corresponding mixture of the trimeric and 
monomeric forms (compare Aubach, Chetn. Centr., 1905, 

TO$l). 

The general behaviour of the substance indicates that it 
is to be regarded as an “atomic” compound, in the ordi- 
1 narv sense of the term, rather than as a compound con¬ 
taining hydrogen dioxide of crystallisation. 

It is most probable that the compound is identical with 
that which Legler, in x88r, obtained among the products 
of the slow combustion of ether. 

“ Studies Of the Processes Operative in Solutions. XXIX. 
TA# Disturbance of the Equilibrium in Solutions by 


1 Strong 1 and by 1 Weak * Interfering Agents” By Prof: 
H- E. Armstrong. F.R.B., and E. E. Waiter/ '; -1 > 

The effect of a large number of substances on the optical 
rotatory power of an aqueous solution,of fructose Ms been 
measured and the views put forward in No. XXVI/of 
these studies with regard to the action of interferir»g-agent$ 
have been confirmed and elaborated. “Strong” solutes, 
such as the sugars and metallic salts, increase the negative 
rotatory power of fnictoSe, whereas 11 weak ” soliites, such 
as the alcohols, ketches, and ethers, decrease it, Thp 
observed effect of the added substance (“ the Interfering 
agent”) i9 regarded as the algebraic sum of two opposing 
factors ~ r 

i. A diluent effect,causing dissociation of hydrates and 
oiber complexes in solution. 

a. An influence, opposite in effect to the first, depending 

M tl. A _• ■__ 1*' 


of solvent and interfering, agehts prbmoftng 'tibsddtfiffotip '* > 
A simple mathematical expression involving; these. tyro 
factors has jjeen developed by ipeans rff:; which- (kt 
been evaluated/ This value fs denoted r by:';A. 7 Thprvqal 7 
culated, A is fdund to be, verf^early-proportioned to the 
number of atoms of oxygen in the molecule. The valhe bf 


nitrogen/^ The same method of treatment has been adopted 
in analysing the influence of interfering agents on (x) the 
solubility of potassium chloride V (2l the rate at which cane 
sugar is hydrolysed by acids. The value of t A is alsp 
correlated approximately with the influence which tbe sal/ 
vent exerts on the rate at which chemical action take* 
place'in'solution* / : /? v; .* j 

“ Morphological Studies of Benxene Derivatives* , VTI* 


Structure and Orientation in a Magnetic Field in„ the case 
of Hvdrated SulphonateS of Dyad Metals. ” By Prof. H. 

E. Armstrong, F.R.S., and E. H. Rodd. 

U A Type-reading Optophone By E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe, D.Sc. 

A description is given of a new construction of the 
“ optophone,” an instrument capable of translating light 
action into sound, and so making light recognisable by 
means of the ear. The new instrument is intended to 
enable totally blind persons to recognise and “ read M 
ordinary letterpress by means of the ear. 

It consists essentially of a rapidly rotating disc perforated 
like a siren disc with several concentric circles of holes^ 
A Nernst lamp is placed behind the disc with its filament 
stretched radially across the circles. The light, shining 
through the holes, gives regularly recurring flashes which, 
when of suitable frequency, can be detected by means of 
selenium and a telephone. 

An image of this line of intermittently luminous dots is 
thrown upon the type to be read, and the light diffusely 
reflected from the tvpe is received on a selenium bridge. 
As each dot has a characteristic note, the sound heard ip 
the telephone will vary with every variation ?n the re¬ 
flecting power of the surface under examination * 1 Asthe 
letterpress is moved on in the direction of the line of typp^ 
the sound changes rapidly with every change in the sHap# 
of the letters, and with some practice the latter can btt, 
“read”byear, 

Type 5 mm, high can be thus read by means of an ordfc 
nary high-resistance telephone receiver., The effect: tys* 
comes rapidly fainter as the type diminishes in $iae v hut 
ordinary newspaoer type is readable with the help of a 
highly sensitive Brdwn telephone relay. * , 

u An Application of Electrolytically-produced Luminosity, 
Forming a Step towards a Form of Telectroscopy By' L» 
H. Walter, M;A. ■ ' 

The author has investigated the conditions under which: 
it should be possible to maike practical use pf the luminosity 
of anodes of alloyed aluminium forming part of a “ valve ^ 
cell arrangement The alloy known* as “ duralumih” 



; -/found to give the best results, and with sodium tungstate 
solution as electrolyte, corrosion is practically eliminated 
: when this alloy is used as the anode. 

The difficulties with immersed anodes led the author to 
employ anodes which are completely dry, except as regards, 
the front surface, which is kept wetted by means of a layer 
, of electrolyte caused to flow down it in a continuous 
stream, the flow being distributed by using a transparent 
■ cr&pe screen which clings to the anode surface. In this 
way, the anode being dry at the back, electrical connection 
can be directly established there, without the great care 
as to insulation otherwise needed. 

This arrangement permits of the construction of an 
apparatus having a multiple anode, comprising a vast 
, number of equal units in quite a small compass, each such 
unit being capable of being rendered luminous in any order 
or sequence desired and at a speed of some hundreds of 
timespet second,. - 

K: : In,the authors experimental apparatus there are over 
« , #006 such separate units in a space the size of a cabinet 
/. photograph, or at the rate of over 24,000 per square foot 
number which it would hardly be possible to obtain by 
V other means, 1 

Such an apparatus is capable of being .employed, as a 
? receiver in phototelegraphy for the reproduction of pic- 
:, tures, &c,, especially where these a re received as electrical 
impulses. It constitutes a step towards one form of telec- 
• troscopy, the luminous, reproduction at some receiver, of 
sin -object; visible at some distant electrically-operated 
Vtransmitter, 1 - >• "' v ;\ ’ ;• • 1 \! 

"Axial Chromatic Aberration of the Human Bye*” By 

: P. $h Cutting* 

"Convection of Heat from Small Cylinders in a Stream 
of Fluid, and the Determination of the Convection Con¬ 
stants of Small Platinum Wires , with Afplications to Hoi- 
wire Anemmftry*” By L. V,. King. 


.CHEMICAL SOCIETY. - 

'* ■’. Bxtra Meeting, May 25,1914, 

■ Prof* W, H. Perkw/Bc.dTlL,D., F.R.S., President, 
/,/ .. in the Chair, v ^ 

This meeting was held in the Theatre of the Royal 
Institution t by kind permission of the Managers, 
f j V, The pRHSxoBHt, in opening the proceedings, said We 
are assembled in this historic place to pay a tribute of 
respect to the honoured and revered name of Faraday, 

; and, at the same time,, to add another to the list of 
:: illustrious men who have served as Faraday lecturers in the 
/ past. I do hot need to introduce Prof, Arrhenius to such 
> a gathering a* this. Many of you know him personally, 
and all of yoP arc aware of the great influence which his 
brilliant and'far-reaching generalisations have had on the 
, . development of modern science. . I have therefore great 
; ‘ pleasure in calling upon,Professor Arrhenius to deliver the 
jV ;Jfa^ 4 |y Eecture;. - .* 

v, Prioi ARR«aHi^rs then delivered the Faraday Lecture, 
i 4 bcif which the following account is ah abstract, (Full 
{^tMuortf. 3 Wnw*«'p. * 4 * 4 )« 

"'Most of my predecessors In this position, being mindful 
M of the far-reachittg Importance of Faraday’s discoveries, 
Save treated general questions connected with Faraday’s 
T^ ieotk, and bearing on our fundamental conceptions of 
iS’jftafter; It is most, opportune fori me that the chief in- 
; |^iistigation made by myself falls within the great domain 
Of electrochemistry, which Faraday enriched in a mar- 
ydllous manner, especially by the discovery, of his law, 
'Vwblch Is ^andamehtal to all later .work in this chapter of 
. Science, 1 The work on which I have to speak to you also 
V 1 concerns the constitution of matter: Solutions, .especially 
H those of salts,, are; of a peculiar character. Gay-Lussac,. 
: tile most prominent pbysicocbemisi of his timci paid 


special attention to solutions, end reached some con¬ 
clusions which apparently are very modern. r In his re* 
markable memoir of 1839, “ Considerations ser ies forces 
cbimiques*’* he says: “A& the effects of affinity do not 
change with temperature, whereas dissolution (solubility) 
is in a high degree dependent upon it, it is very difficult to 
avoid the assumption, that in dissolution as well os in 
evaporation, the product is essentially limited, at a given 
temperature, by the number of molecules which are' able 
to exist in a certain volume of the solvent. 'They ire 
separated from this, just as gaseous molecules are precipi¬ 
tated, by a lowering of temperature... ; Dissolution is 

therefore in a nigh degree connected ynth evaporation, 
namely, in this respect, that both of them depend on the - 
temperature and are subject to Its variations. Hencethey 
ought to show, if not a complete Identity in their effects, 
at least a great analogy,**;. ; , * (f . - 1 ^ ' - 

Here Gay-Lussac is a precursor of van ’t Hoffwho, 
forty-five years fater^developed in such a masterly manner ; 
the idea of the analogy between matter' in the - dissolved . 
sind in the gaseous state* ' ' - . 1 v 

In 1883 I investigated the electrical conductivity of dif¬ 
ferent electrolytes, and came to the conclusion that the 
molecular conductivity Increases with dilution, because 
the number ofconductlngmolecules iucreases attheixpense 
of the other, non-conducting, molecules. At infinite! dilution- 
ail molecules of an electrolyte are conductors. This 
hypothesis led to the following chief conclusions. The 
molecular conductivity at infinite dilution is an additive 
property for all electrolytes, and not only within certain 
groups of electrolytes of similar composition, as main¬ 
tained by Kohlrausch for the molecular conductivity; of 
diluted electrolytes. According to the thermo-chemical 
data given by Berthelot and Thomsen, the stronger >n 
acid is the greater is i$s molecular conductivity. The 
electrically conducting molecules are therefore the same 
as the chemically reacting molecules, the nature of which 
is characterised by Williamson and Clausius. At infinite 
[ dilution all acids must therefore be of the same strength. 
In accordance with these ideas, the velocity of reaction 
caused by an acid is proportional to its number of elec- . 
trically conducting molecules per unit volume.. This , 
assertion could only be verified qualitatively in some very 
few cases, because experimental determinations were 
wanting. The heat evolved on neutralising one equiya-.. 
lent of an acid consisting of only conducting .molecules 
with a base of similar kind is always the same and equal 
to the heat produced when one equivalent of conducting 
molecules of water is transformed into one equivalent of 
non-conducting molecules. Therefore the heat of near* 
traKsatibn of strong acids with strong bases at high cau¬ 
tion, as in the experiments of Thomsen, when they are 
composed almost entirely of conducting molecules, is very 
nearly the same for all acids and bases in equivalent 
Quantities. When a salt such as potassium ferrocyanide, 
I^CeNtfFe, the ions of which are 4K and CeNgFe, enters 
into a, chemical reaction with another salt in aqueous 
solution, there are formed only ferrocyanides and potassium 
. salts, but not ferrous or ferric salts, because the result is 
always a rearrangement of the ions. ' , , f ' 

/ Such were the conclusions drawn from a rather entail 
number of experimental data, and I do not wonder that 
my colleagues refused to take notice of these ideas,, which 
seemed absolutely incompatible with the prevailing <60n- 
ceptions regarding the chemical nature of salts/ Very. 
soon after my memoir had appeared, Otwald published 
measurements of the conductivity of ,thirty-four acids, 1 and 
showed that the molecular conductivity of the acids is 
very nearly proportional to the velocity of reaction in 
catalytic processes (inversion of sucrose, hydrolysis, of 
esters) caused by these acids. A little later be also proved 
that the relative strength of weak acids, as compared 
.with that of strong acids, increases with dilution, so that 
all acids show a tendency to become of equal strength'in 
infinite dilution. Both of these laws: were predicted in iny 
memoir of 1884, Then there were two different phe- 
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nomen a, the molecular* conductivity and the chemical 
activity of acids, which quantitatively led to the same 
Conclusion. 

^This was not* however, sufficient evidence to support 
the hold hypothesis that salts, including acids and bases, 
are to & great extent dissociated into their ions. Fortu¬ 
nately, Iliad not long to Wait for further evidence. In 
*836 van *t Hoff published bis revolutionising memoir on 
the analogy of dilute solutions to gases. There he showed 
that Raoult’s measurements on the freezing point of 
jtqueous solutions pointed to the fact' that the influence of 
one molecule of a salt, such as potassium chloride, in 
great dilution, was double that of a simple molecule 
(alcohol, ammonia)/ This fact was wholly analogous to 
the fact that some substances, for example, ammonium 
chloride and phosphorus pentachloride, in gaseous .state 
per-molecule exert a pressure which is double as great as 
thitproducedby common undissociated gases. According 
teth© law of Avogadro, thfe .latter circumstance: could 
only be explained by the hypothesis that the molecules 
of such substances as ammonium chloride or phosphorus 
pentachfetide: ate; dissociated,, when vaporised, into two 
molecules, namely, ammonia and hydrogen chloride or 
phosphorus trichloride, and chlorine, respectively. The 
expertmeptal proof of this hypothesis was also given by 
Y.pcbal and v. Than in 1862 and 1364. From analogy 
,yjio this experiencei/there seemed ho other possibility open 
tq explain the abnormal freezing point of solutions of 
potassium chloride than to Suppose that the molecules of 
this salt were fpr the greater part dissociated into their 
dons. K and Cl. Thus RaOult’s measurements of the 
feezing point gave a means of determining the degree of 
dissociation ofa great number of substances, the aqueous 
solutions of which he had investigated. By the aid of the 
measurements of Kohlrausch, regarding the molecular 
conductivity of different substances, it was possible to 
make another independent determination, of their degree 
of dissociation/ The two methods gavfr values which 
agreed very well with each other when dilute solutions 
(generally 1 per cent) were examined. A thorough exami¬ 
nation by A. A. Noyes and Falk (y<mrn>Art* Chm> Soc 
rqtz, xxxiv,* 455) leads to the conclusion that for electro¬ 
lytes consisting of two univalent ions the difference does 
not reach more than 2 per cent if the solutions are o*x 
normal or less. The same is also valid for potassium 
sulphate and lead nitrate. For salts such as calcium 
chloride, calcium nitrate, magnesium chloride, &c., the 
deviation is much greater, the freezing-point method 
giving too high values. The deviation seems to have 
something tb do with the hygroscopic nature of most of 
these salts. For copper sulphate and similar salts I have 
found that the said method gives too low values, which is 
due to the formation of double molecules, as Hittorf 
Observed as early as 1859. The change of the molecular 
composition with dilution is seen from the simultaneous 
change of the rate of migration. The chief point, how? 
ever, is that salts-(strong acids or bases included) con¬ 
sisting of two phivalent ions give the molecular depression 
2xjr:85»3'7* salts of one,bivalent ion with two univalent 
ions give 3K*‘8$?*5'55, salts of one tervalent ion with 
three univalent ions,give *xi'85~7*4, &c., whereas 
non-electrolytes give' rfty all in extreme dilation. In 
extreme dilution the dissociation is complete. 

Further, it was possible to calculate the degree of 
dissociation from the strength of the catalytic action of 
the .acids, and in 1889 I showed that, within the limits 
of the errors of observation, the values found in this 
manner agree wholly with the values deduced from the 
magnitude of the electrical conductivity. 

Of the three methods-of determining the degree of 
electrolytic dissociation, that founded on the measure¬ 
ment of the electrical conductivity has always been pre¬ 
ferred to the other two. This choice is chiefly based on 
practical reasons, because the method is applicable to 
solutions in all solvents, and because it is possible to 
determine the conductivity with an accuracy of about o*a 
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! per cent up to the highest dilutions investigated—about 
0*0001 normal. The high dilutions are just those by 
which the trustworthiness of the theory ought to be 
controlled. 

There was also a fourth fundamental fact in favour of the 
dissociation theory, namely, the additive properties of 
solutions of electrolytes. Certainly there are other 
additive properties valid also for non-dissociated sub¬ 
stances; for example, the m&BS of a substance is an 
absolute additive property because it is equal to the sum 
of the masses of the constituents. If we except the maw, 
however, the additive character is far less prominent fot 
undissociated molecules than for electrolytes. 

The additive properties of solutions of electrolytes have 
for a long time attracted the attention of physico-chemists, 
because they are so strongly pronounced. If the electro* 
lytes are dissociated into their ions, it is quite clear that 
the properties of their solutions may be regarded as the 
sum of the properties of ,the solvent and of the ions. The/ 
additive property which is most familiar t6 the cheraity 
is the chemical reaction of solutions of electrolytes, All 
salts containing chlorine as, ipn give the; reaction M of 
chlorine,’’ as it is said, but it would he more exact to say 
“ of the chlorine ion.” But chlorates,; containing the Jon 
CJ0 3 r perchlorates with the ion C10 4 , the numerous" 
chloro-ealts of cobalt, platinum, iridium, &c., in wbicb 
the chlorine is placed in the inner sphere, according to 
Werner, and all the salts of the cbloro-substituted organic 
salts, do not give “ the reaction of chlorine.” 

On these four strong foundations: the freezing-point;, 
the electrical conductivity, the chemical reactions jamT 
other additive properties of electrolytic solutions, as well 
as the strength of acids and bases, it Was possible to erect ; 
a thoroughly solid building capable of sustaining attacks 
from without, and this building is the theory of electrolytic 
dissociation, first enunciated in 1887, , , 

As a general conclusion, it may be, stated that the 
difficulties inherent to the theory of electrolytic diaeocia*, 
tton have been overcome only withfn a very recent period, 
when the observed facts have been more closely examined. 
It is now our task to investigate the causes which interfere 
with the simple laws In more concentrated solutions, and 
to find those other theoretical laws which govern these 
deviations. ,^ 

In presenting the Faraday Medal to Prof. Arrhenius at 
the conclusion of the lecture, the President said i Prof. 
Arrhenius, it is now my very pleasant duty .to hand you 
the Faraday Medal, the highest honour the Society baa to 
confer, and I should like to add an expression of our deep 
regard for you as an honoured member and our respect 
for you as a man of science* , - ’ 

Sir William Crookes, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said: Mr. President. Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men,—With deep satisfaction I rise to propose a. vote of 
thanks to our distinguished guest, and to offer pur con** 
gratulatiems to him on his very interesting lectured Prof* 
Arrhenius has made his; subject glow. He has drawn' 
freely upon his vast stores of knowledge, and be invites 
us to share in the astonishing results of his researches* 
We are glad to welcome him in this country, wjbere^ 
indeed, he ia already well known, and glad to felicitate; 
him upon his command of our language, and on the 
fluency which is so marked a feature of his speech. We 
find it peculiarly fitting that the Faraday Lecture should 
be delivered by the Director of the Nobel Research: 
Institute. 

There is perhaps no need for me to remind you, of Prof. 
Arrhenius’ scientific work. It is known to many bow/ 
more than a quarter of a century ago, hp contributed to 
science one of its greatest generalisations, which he has 
now placed before you here, and which, after much strife, 
has taken its place as one of the corner-stones', of. 
chenfistry* In early days I well remember the hostile 
objections. The hot controversies that raged reminded one cl 
one of Raskin's whimsical sayings—that most matters , cd 
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any consequence are not merely to be regarded from two 
points of view, but are really three- or four-sided, or even 
polygonal, and “ trotting round a polygon is stiff work 
for people who are in any way stiff in their opinions.” 

. We can hardly listen to a Faraday Lecture without 
Jetting our thoughts dwell upon the great Faraday him¬ 
self; and comparing, him and his wbrk with that of his 
eulogist, bur illustrous guest. Faraday’s work, like that 
of Arrhenius, lay chiefly in the borderland of chemistry. 
He was the pioneer in the region of physical chemistry, 
which of late years has revealed such boundless stores of 
wealth* There is an obvious close connexion between 
hig electrochemical laws and Arrhenius 4 theory of electro¬ 
lytic dissociation. Faraday was a true epoch-maker, and 
a most striking example of the supreme value of those who 
cultivate science for its own sake without ulterior motives 
and without thought of the commercial value of their dis¬ 
coveries. How enormous is the value Of Faraday’s work 
the world has not yet by any means realised, but if in 
'-later times an adequate Appreciation Of its far-reaching 
results comes to be written, I am almost tempted to 
suggest that its title might be u Civilisation in the 
> Making.** : -\ ‘ < 1 ' 

"Arrhenius bassuggested to us how worlds may be made, 
and surely Faraday did more than any one single indi¬ 
vidual to show us hoW to civilise worlds when made. A 
further resemblance may be observed between our guest 
And Faraday, and that is the remarkable gift of clear ex¬ 
position. Not many -of those present, I suppose, ever 
. heard Faraday lecture; but some of you know of his 
fkme in exposition, and I can assure you from personal 
' experience that it. has not in the slightest degree been 
exaggerated. 

Prof. Arrhenius’ later work in immuno-chemistry, and 
his researches into the action of toxins and anti-toxins, 
have challenged the attention of the scientific world, and 
* Still more recently his investigations in cosmogony have 
startled staid scientific mien. u Worlds in the M aking n is 
a title bound to catch the mind’s eye, and those of you 
who have read the book, and the later volumes on the 
Life of the Universe; will no doubt agree with me as to the 
absorbing interest of the subject, the cogency of the 
arguments, and the skill with which they are handled. 
The world is deeply in need of researchers both of the 
type of those whose genius is characterised by that fer¬ 
tility of resource in experimental investigation exhibited 
by Faraday, and of the type of Arrhenius, whose gifts of 
■; intrepid speculation and imagination enable him to reveal 
new worlds of thought. Both are revolutionaries and 
founders of new kingdoms. Both types are rare* Both 
Are ** world compellers,” and the world’s debt to them is 
.incalculable, I think we may begin to look hopefully for- 
\ ward to a time of fuller recognition of scientific genius 
/ and deeper appreciation of the value of scientific work, 
and fcertSirily the British nation will not be found in the 
rear-guar din that desired advance.. ■, Once again let us 
offer our hearty thanks to Prof. Arrhenius, and assure him 
of out genuine appreciation, of his masterly exposition of, 
T might almost say, a Sensational, chemical problem. 

’ Jiir William Thlden,< in: seconding the vote of thanks, 
srnd s Ladies and Gentlemen,-—I am one of those who 

i,_u_ a* .t. ... 


! honourable position of seconding the vote of thanks to 
Ythe Faraday Lecturer, Which has been so eloquently pro- 
posed by the President of the Royal Society, I looked 

* gjpbh'it as a command^ and concealed my own misgivings, 
feeling as I did that I could not be regarded as a repre- 

* sentalive of any body of chemical opinion on the present 
'occasion.: .We are here to-day to celebrate the great 

nkme of Faraday. A celebration of the same kind has, 
: been held by the. Chemical Society on, I think, ten pre¬ 
vious occasions, and it would he impossible, as you 
realise, no doubt, for the .Society effectively to carry out 
fts wiBh except with the aid of our eminent colleagues and 


friends who have visited us front abroad oir all these 
previous occasions. , T , ’ v ‘ , 

We have had assistance from France* from Germany, 
from Italy, -and front the United States. On the present 
occasion we have the great pleasure of welcoming among 
us, not for the first time— for hfs face and figure ate 
familiar to everybody in London—we have the great 
pleasure of receiving here to-night and welcommga re¬ 
presentative of thAt great country which, I am almost 
tempted to say,' has done more*—but at any rate has con* 
tributed not less—than any other country to the advance^ 
meat especially of chemical science. A . 

It is only necessary to remember that Scandinavia has 
produced Scheeie and Berzelius, besides many others 
whose names will doubtless occur to you. I > think you. 
will agree with me that our friend who has just delivered 
the Faraday Lecture is a worthy successor to bis great 
countrymen whose names I have just mentioned. ; - 

I think the first qualification in & Faraday Lecturer must 
be that he has by bis own work and his own researches con¬ 
tributed to tbe advancement Of that department of science 
with which Faraday’s name is, and* has always been, 
associated; and in this case that quality is presented 
eminently by the Faraday Lecturer: 

With regard to the theory of electrolytic dissociation, 
which has been the subject of the discourse this 'evening, 
my experience, perhaps, is very much that of a good 
’many others, and . probably the majority, in this room. 
When it first began to be discussed seriously, close upon 
twenty years ago, I confess I was among those who were" 

, strongly hostile. Bat I felt, as time went on, that X bad 
to lay before my students—for-I was-a teacher in those 
days—at any rate an exposition of what other people 
believed in regard to this department of the theory of 
chemistry; and it was my experience that by merely pre¬ 
senting those views, so new and so unacceptable as they 
were to me at that time, I gradually got to feel that they, 
were inevitable, and that they were absolutely necessary. 
One was forced to consider all the pros and cons,and" 
ultimately I was led to a conviction of the very valuable 
character of the theory that I was then expounding. Of 
course, the theory of electrolytic dissociation, like every 
other theory which has become established in the fabric 
of theoretical chemistry, must pass through, has passed 
through, and will continue to pass through the sariae 
kind of experience as other theories, It has met, first of 
all, strong opposition and violent criticism, but it has 
ultimately been accepted, and all that remains is to clear 
away the few comparatively small difficulties. 

At the same time, I always feel, and I hope most 
teachers feel, that every, theory which we accept is bound 
to be modified more or less as time goes on. If not 
actually abolished, it will at any rate? be modified very 
considerably in favour of something which is more cbm* 
prehensive, and perhaps illuminated by a large number of . 
new facts at present unknown to us. 

, -1 need scarcely say that 1 thank the President for 
allowing me the distinguished honour of standing here on 
this occasion, and I support most cordially the proposition 
which has been, laid before the meeting by the President 
of the Royal Society. “ 

The Chairman having put the vote to the meeting* it 
was carried with acclamation. 

Prof. Arrh&kius, in acknowledging tbe vote of thanks* 
said r Amongst learned societies, the Chemical Society 
was one of the very first which lent me support and gave 
me encouragement. It has therefore been a great pleasure 
and favour to me to come back to London qn repeated 
occasions and Speak to and see mv many dear friends in 
-this Society. Every time I returned I felt that your 
kindness and friendliness towards me had increased. To¬ 
day it has reached its maximum, when you have conferred 
upon me the greatest honour you can give* I eannot 
express my deep feelings of gratitude towards the Society 
as I would wish, and I must confine myself to saying that 
you have my warmest and deepest thanks. 
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SOCIETY. OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS AND OTHER 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 

Ordinary Meetings yum 3, 1914. 

Mr. Leonard Archbutt in the Chair. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. John Kent Crow, 43. Westcombe Park Road, 
Blackheath, S.E.; and Horace Finnemore, Pharmaceutical 
Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 

Certificates were read for the second time in favour of 
Messrs. William Roscoe Hardwick; Harold Fletcher 
Hills; and Robert Hindle Kay. 

’ The following papers were read:— 

,f Insoluble Bromide Value of Oils and its Determine 
By Alexander Gemmell. 

" The author givefeari account of work carried lout to 
'obtain concordant results of this value. His conclusions 
mire that the glycerides Should not be directly brominated, 
but that ah ethereal solution of the fatty acids should be 
used. The bromine content of the precipitates obtained 
; ha* also b&ri investigated, and he showsthese to consist 
/eswmlialty of, mixtures of bromo derivatives, pot of pure 
hexa-bromidee. The value 4 determined for various oils is 
also given. 1 ■■ « ‘ 

- u Determination of Indium in Platinum-iridium Alloys” 
By G; O, Bannister and E. A. du Vergier, 

Gives details of a method of differentiating between 
platinum,.platinum-iridium, and platinum-rhodium alloys 
by noting the appearahce of beads obtained by cupelling 
small quantities of the materials with silver. The pre¬ 
sence of rhodium vindicated by a large amount of spitting 
of the bead, and the presence of iridium by the fact that 
the bead assumes a more spherical shape, whilst the sur- 
face is seen under a low power microscope to be covered 
with markings indicative of interna! stresses. 

The results of the determination of the solubility of 
platinum-iridium altovs in aqua regia are given for a series 
of alloys containing from 2*5 to 35 per cent iridium, 

Two methods for the accurate determination of iridium 
in platinum-iridium alloys are described and results obtained 
by these methods are compared. 

The first method consists in cupelling with silver, parting 
with sulphuric acid to obtain separate particles of iridium 
and platinum, and then dissolving the platinum in dilute 
aqua regia and weighing the iridium. The second method 
Consists in melting the alloy vith pure lead, dissolving the 
lead in nitric acid, and separating the platinum and iridium 
as before with dilute aqua regia. 

** Symbolical Representation of Analytical Operations.” 

: By L. Gowing Scofes, 

, ( A scheme is proposed for representing analytical pro¬ 
cesses by means of symbols somewhat similar In applica¬ 
tion to chemical equations. A list of useful symbols is 
given, and several typical operations are worked out, Its 
.probable uses and extensions are indicated. 
f “ The Properties of some Chlorhydrocarbons and their 
Vies in Chemical Analysis." Part II. By L. Gowing- 
'SobFES' 

* ' The author discusses the reaction between chlorethanes 
arid pbcnylhvdraaine. , He finds the conditions vary too 
much to use the reaction for estimating these bodies, with 
the exception of hexa:hlor ethane. 

7 A nietbod is given for the estimation of the chlorethanes 
,by-the action of nj 3 alcoholic potash in the cold and the 
subsequent titration of the halide formed. Under these 
conditions heXaclorethane does not react and the cblor- 
ethylenes do not interfere. 

i A colorimetric method for estimating tiexachlotethane Is 
under investigation v 

“ Changes in the'Character of Fats during the. Process of 
: Cooking." By Helen Masters and HenryL. Smith. 

" When fats are cookedwitb flour, as in pastry ,bydro- 
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lysis of the fat is but slight, changes of the same type as 
in the blowing of oils, however, occur. The iodine value 
decreases, the acetyl value and the refractive index increase. 
Apparently the fat becomes more hydtoxylated, butno 
definite ratio between the decreaseln the iodine value and 
the increase in the acetyl value can be observed, Oxida-, 
tion of the fat also takes place, the fat becomes darker and 
more viscous and 11 oxidised” acids are formed. All 
these changes are more marked the longer the pastry is 
cooked. These changes have been observed with cotton¬ 
seed oil and butter-fat, butter-fat changing less than the 
more unsaturated oil. In the case of cotton seed oil there is 
also a marked increase in the volatile acids. Except in 
the case of very thin pastry or when it has been over¬ 
cooked the changes are small, and would not interfere 
with the detection of adulteration or substitution, 

"Chief Cause of the Loss On Sulphuric Anhydride and 
of Chlortne by Ashing Substances containing these Consti¬ 
tuents” By James O’Svlwvan. , 1 

The author finds (1) that when either sulphate of calr 
cium, potassium, or sodium are present with organic 
matter, an ash is obtained containing only slightly leas 
sulphuric anhydride than was present, but if .magnesian* 
sulphate is present then the ash contains only a sinall pro¬ 
portion of the sulphuric anhydride ; (2) that in the presence 
of magnesium sulphate and organic matter the chlorides; 
may he completely destroyed ; (3) the presence of phos¬ 
phates has no influence on the amount ,of sulphuric 
anhydride found in the ash * (4) that if the ash of a sub¬ 
stance is alkaline and contains magnesium oxide and no 
carbonate, then neither the chlorine nor the sulphurie an¬ 
hydride found in it can be safely taken as anything like a 
measure of either of these present in the substance. 

“ Note on the Presence of Sulphates in Flour.” By R. 
A. Cripps and A. G. Wright. 

The purport of this note was to show that sulphates 
exfat as such in flour ; direct determination in samples 
yielded 0*0069, 0*0076, 0*0084, 0*0084, 0*0069, aud 0*0x03 
per cent, the last being a M whole-meal ” fiour. 

The reason for the low results obtained by determination 
in the ash was stated to be the action of the acid phosphates 
of the flour upon the sulphate (or sulphide) at the low red 
heat required for ignition, experiments with the potassium 
acid phosphates mixed with sulphate of potassium,or 
cahium indicating the complete volatilisation of the S0 5 * 

The proof of presence of sulphates naturally In „ floor 
might be of considerable.importance Jn legal cases Of 
addition of u improvers.” 1 , ' 


NOTICE S OF BOOKS. 

Modem Steel Analysis .. By J. A. Pickard, B.Sc. (Hons. 

Lond.), A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C, London: J. andA. 

Churchill. 1914. ' ■ r , 

This little book will be useful to those Who want concise 
directions for determining the most important constituents 
in steels; it is written for the practical man, and contains 
no superfluous details or lengthy discussions of trifling 
modifications of procedure. A short introductory section 
deals with general methods and gives some hints for 
economising time and saving labour in analysis; various 
pieces of apparatus which the author has found useful are 
described, and methods of sampling are briefly treated* 
In the special part the author has employed the space at 
his disposal judiciously, giving alternative methods for 
constituents of greater importance; in all cases rapidity 
of performance is taken into consideration fn recoin-* 
mending certain estimations, ; The methods recently 
worked out by the author for cobalt,, which is now being 
used For high Speed steels, are described, and the many 
hints embodying the results of the author’s personal 
experience of the processes described will be useful to the 
I inexperienced analyst or student. 
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Glsati Water and* How to Get It* By Allen Hazen. 
Second Edition* New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1914. 

-This hook, gives a readable account of the means 
adopted in many American cities to obtain a pure water 
supply. Some account is also given of methods of puri¬ 
fication, the storage of filtered water, and the use and 
measurement of water. The information relates chiefly 
to American processes, but seine questions of general 
interest are discussed, atid the results of American ex¬ 
perience are compared with that of European engineers 
and sanitary authorities. In the new edition chapters 
have been added on red water troubles and how; to prevent 
them and upon the disinfection of water supplies. 

Trade and Technical Education in France and Germany, 
London: P. S. King and Son. 1914. 

^HXS report by Mr* j. C. Small, Organiser of Trade 
; .Schools for Boys, describes the author’s personal obser¬ 
vations and investigations of the state of professional 
trade education in Paris, Munich, Leipzig, and Berlin. 
Mr. Email spent some time in each of these cities, studying 
the different systems of technical education j and was given 

* every facility to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 

the scope and working of the trade schools. His con¬ 
clusions are. particularly interesting and deserve careful 
consideration oh the part of educational authorities. Syl¬ 
labuses^ of the courses of instruction are given in. the re- 
port and details of the training of special teachers. The 
excellent results of the system of compulsory continuation 
classes in Germany are pointed out, and it is shown that 
the cost per student hour of the same kind of instruction 
does not , materially differ in Paris,' Munich, Berlin, and 
'.London. , ‘ 

j Rdntgen Patterns of Boracite obtained above and below its 
Inversion Temperature, By Prof* H. Haga ahd Prof. 
F. M. Jaeger. Amsterdam: The Royal Academy of 
Sciences. *9x4. 

...This paper gives a short account of the apparatus used by 
the authors in studying the transmission of Rdntgen rays 
thfoughplates of boracite crystal at different temperatures, 
and describes the results of experiments in which- the time 
pf transmission was from two to three hours, and the tem¬ 
perature waB raised tb about 300°. Plates are given illus¬ 
trating the patterns obtained at i8 p and at 303% and the 
, significance of the results is vety briefly discussed. 

*Blowpipe Anatysis. By Nicholas Knight. Fifth 
Edition. Mpunt Vernon, Iowa: Cornell College. 1914. 
These notes on blowpipe analysis contain explicit direc¬ 
tions for the detection of bases by fiaxne tests and by 
ignition on charcoal before the blowpipe. The author 
..givee beginners many hints which will prevent them from 

* falling into common errors, and equations are added when 
the reactions are at allcomplex. Wet tests for acids are 
also given, including some, common organic acids. The 
. notes will be very useful far elementary students, for whom 
they will provide a good foundation for more detailed and 
diffiCult work in qualitative analysis. 

Sfereochemie, (“ Stereochemistry”). By Dr. E. Wedekind. 
; ' Second Edition. Berlin and Leipzig: G. J. Goschen. 7914* 
, The science of/stereochemistry has made very rapid 
advances since 1904, when the first edition of this little 
work was issued, and it has been found necessary to 
revise many of the details and add very considerably to 
/the information given in it. In its present form it is a 
convenient little handbook in which the fundamental 
principles of the subject are clearly explained. All the 
1 moat recent advances are discussed, as for example the 
stereochemistry of pentavalent nitrogen and the work of 
Werner on the optical.activity of inorganic compounds# 
> and the book undoubtedly supplies a. need for a thoroughly 
Qientific and concise treatment of stereochemistry. 


Rothamsted Experimental Stetfcw. Annual ' Report fok. 
1913. By E* J. Russell, D.Sc., Director. Harpenden; , 
D. J. Jeffery. 1914. 

This annual report contains accounts of the work done on 
the farm and in the laboratory and pot culture house at 
Rothamsted during the year X913. The research work 
which has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion and 
published includes a method of estimating carbohydrates# 
especially in plant extracts,, by Messrs. Davis and Daisb, 
and investigations of the soil solution and the mineral 
constituents of the soil, while further work has been done 
on the sterilisation of the soil and the growth of plants in 
partially sterilised soils. The Director of the Station, Dr. 
E. J. Russell, wishes to draw attention to the fact that the 
Lawes and Gilbert Centenary Fund is not yet closed, there 
still being £950 to raise before the new laboratories can be 
built, and the Committee is particularly anxious to dear 
off this last sum and begin building operations* at an early 
date* The value and importance of tire work, which has 
been and is being done at Rothamsted can hardly be over- 1 
estimated, and the data which have been accumulated' 
there have ho counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

Principe* d'Analyse et de Synthlse en Ckimie Organique, 
{“Principles of Analysis and Synthesis in Organic 
_ Chemistry”). By M. Hanriot, P. Caere, A. 
Seyewetz, E. Charabot, and A. .Hubert. Paris and 
Liege: Ch. B£ranger. 19x4. 

This book is volume v. of the Encyclopaedia of Applied, 
Chemistry which is in course of publication under the 
editorship of Professor C, Cbabrte, of the Sorbonne, and J 
for the preparation of which someof the most distinguished 
of French chemists have collaborated* The aim of the 
authors has been to discuss and explain general ideas and 
principles rather than to enter upon minute descriptions 
of the details of: processes, and each section has been 
written by an expert who has specialised in the branch 
which he discusses. The general principles' of analysis 
are treated by M. Hanriot and the properties and prer 
partition of pharmaceutical products by M. P. Carrd. 
The chapters on the synthesis of dyes have been written 
by M. A. Seyewetz, and give a fairly detailed account of 
general and special methods of preparation; The extrac¬ 
tion of perfumes and the production of artificial perfumes 
. are also treated and a short section is devoted to the study 
of saponification. ’ 

La Silice et Us Silicates* (“Silica and the Silicates”), 
By Henry Le Chatblier. Paris: Hermann et Fil*. 

1914- ■ ■'',,/ 

This treatise on silica and the silicates gives a detailed 
account of the chemistry of these important compounds. 
The chemical properties of silica and its hydrates are first 
described, and the following chapters deal with;the physical 
properties of quartz, polarisation, double refraction, d:c., 
being discussed at great length, while other forms of silica 
are treated rather more shortly. The general properties 
of different glasses are subsequently described,- and chapters 
are devoted to the metallic silicates, which are admirably 
treated from a descriptive point of view* A discussion of. 
the scientific aspects of the ceramic industry occupies 
another chapter. Details of manufacturing processes jure 
not included, but a-general outline of the principles upon 
which they are based is provided. 

Rapport surP Unification des Abreviations Bibliographiques 
dans les Memoires de Chemie . (“Report on the Uni¬ 
fication of Bibliographic Abbreviations in Chemical 
Memoirs ”). By Prof. Pb. A. Guye. Geneva: Albert 
Kundig. 19x4. 

There is probably no need to call, attention to the many 
advantages which would follow the adoption of a uniform 
system of abbreviation of the titles of journals, and the^ 
report of the proceedings of the third session of the 
“Association Internationale des Socidtes Chiraiques,” held 
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fa Brussels at the Solvav Institute in September* 1913* will 
undoubtedly win the hearty approval of chemists. After 
some short discussion of the anomalies and difficulties in¬ 
volved. Prof* Guye details the proposal of the Council to 
invite ihe co-operation of editors and authors in the adop¬ 
tion of a uniform system of abbreviation of titles, and ex¬ 
plains briefly how it is proposed that the Council should 
join with the Council of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature to draw up a suitable and convenient 
list of abbreviations which, when accepted, will hencefor¬ 
ward be regarded as international. 


CHEMICAL 


NOTICES FROM 
. : SOURCES. 


FOREIGN 


Not».t*-AU degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 

f : : v \, . - 

V V- Bulletin de la SocietB Chimiqus de France . 

* " ,Yol,xV>xyi.,'No. S,,xgi4* ' 

V; ; Spedifid Rofatory Power of Camphor Dissolved in 
; 0^ive;Oil.T-ftjShrt Malosse.—The specific rotatory power 
of caraphor fa olive Oil increases;with , the dilution. If q 
is the number of grms. of oil in xoo gtms. of solution the 
■ increase is almost negligible when q lies between 75 and 
83,. slb,W if, q ties between 83 and 90, m ore rapid if q lies 
between go an d 25, very rapid jf q is >95. , 

‘ r Composition-of Gaseous Mixtures Resulting from 
the Action of Water on Carbides of Uranium and 
Thprium.-^-P. Lebeau and A. Damiens.—With the same 
sample the action of water upon the carbides of uranium 
; and thorium gives comparable quantities of gaseous mix¬ 
tures of very similar composition. With a graphitic and 
a non-graphitic carbide of uranium, however, the results 
. are very different. In the latter case the reaction takes 

E lace -much more slowly, and the hydrogenation of the 
ydrocarbons is more ,complete, as is shown by the increase 
in the- proportion of hydrocarbons and the diminution of 
the quantity of hydrogen. 

Action of Water upon Carbides of Rare Earths.— 
A. Damiens.—When water acts upon the carbides of 
cerium, lanthanum, neodymium, praseodymium, and 
samarium no methane is formed, the hydrocarbons ob- 
kafaed being acetylene, allylene, vapours of heavier hydro¬ 
carbons, ethylene, and ethane. The liquid hydrocarbons 
* formed very readily fix oxygen in the cold. The systematic 
study of the oxides shows that they are the hydrates of 
sesquioxides, and the reaction takes place according to the 
equation C*M f 3H2O « M(OH)3+C*H a 4- H * The hydro¬ 
genation of acetylene gives ethane and ethylene. 

Products of Incofaplete Reduction of Ceric Oxide, 
" —A. Damiens.—The reduction of ceric oxide by carbon 
takes place in three stages t— 

fi.) CeOa +■ G » Ce^C^ f CO. 

(u.) Cea0 3 +9C=eaCeC3+3C0. 

(iil.) CeC 3 «CeCa+C. 

The compound described by Sterba as an oxycarbidedoes 
not appear to possess the formula, CeCaaCeO®, which he 
. ascribed to it. The author obtained red products which 
"are mixed crystals of .the carbide CeC 3 and of fused 
oerous oxide. 

Atti della Reale Accademia dei Linen, 

, , Vol. xxiii. [i’j, No. 7, 19*4.. 

Modification of Kjeldahl’a Method,—L. Marino and 
F. Gonnelli.—The modification of Kjeldahl’s method pro- 
posed by Oefele leads to inaccurate results for the per¬ 
centage of nitrogen, the found; and theoretical values 
differing by as much as a per cent. The authors find that 


more accurate results are obtained by boiling the organic 
substance (about 1 grm.) with 20 cc. of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid in piesence of about 7 grms. of potassium 
sulphate and 0*2 grm. of V2O5, until an emerald green 
solution is obtained. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Presentation.—Dr. P. B, Powers Director of the 
Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories, , was the 
recipient of an interesting presentation on June 5. This 
took the form of an illuminated address, the design of 
which was based upon a very beautiful folio in a 
Fourteenth Century manuscript copy of the Wvclif Bible. . 
The presentation was made by Mr. G. E. Pearson pn 
behalf of the leading members of the staffs of the scientific 
and commercial enterprises which owe their initiative to 
Mr. Henry S. Wellcome. The address, which tedder* 
the congratulations and good wishes of the donors on ihe 
occasion of Dr. Power’s receipt of the honour of ihe 
Hanbury Medal, was accompanied by an exquisitely 1 
bound blue morocco volume of autographs. 

MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. ; 

Thursday, 25th.—Royal Society., "Note on Mr. Mallock’a Obser- 
servations on Intermittent Vision," by S. P, , 
Thompson. "Variation of Electrical Potential 
across a Semipermeable Membrane," by P. G. 
Donnan and G. M. Green. " Potential of 
Ellipsoidal Bodieaand the Figures ofEduiUbrlnm 
of Rotating Liquid Masses," by T. H, j eana. " The 1 
27-Day Period in Magnetic Phenomena," by C, 
Chree. « Electrification of Water by Splashing 
and Spraying," by J, j, Nolan. "Attempts th 
produce the. Rare Gases by Electric Discharge,P 
byT. R. Merton, " Analysis of Gases after,pas¬ 
sage of Electric JDiachirgea," by O. C. G. Egerton. 


Erratum.—*P. a8S, col. x. In "Action of Chloroform on Metallic 
Sulphates," line B./or^MnSO*, 450 read MgSO*, 450V 
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THE PREPARATION OF EYE-PRESERVING 
GLASS FOR SPECTACLES.* ' 

By Sir WILLIAM CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. 

; (Concluded from p, 29s); 

- ■ Glass 240. 

FuRtHER experiments with biotite showed that its special 
property was due to the iron protoxide it contained, and 
another glass was therefore made in which the iron could 
be introduced in the form of a definite salt of known com¬ 
position* Ferrous oxalate was chosen, the proportions 
being as follows 

Raw soda flux ,... go 

Ferrous oxalate, FeC a 04aH a 0 . .10 

''' S .. - 

1 / 100 

The glass made from this material does not cut off quite 
so much of the heat rays as the brie prepared from hiotite, 
the rays obstructed being 88 as against 94 per cent. But 
the ultra-violet is entirely intercepted, the limit being 
A 3950. It transmits 36 per cent of the luminous rays. 
It is of a smoky green colour. The tintometer numbers 
are;*—Yellow, 4*0; blue, 4*0. 

' , .Glass 246. 

, This is a glass made on a larger scale at the Whitefriars 
Glass Works, and of the same composition to start with as 
Glass 240", namely, 10 per cent of ferrous oxalate with raw 
soda flux. At the suggestion of Mr. Harry Powell a small 
quantity of red tartar and powdered wood charcoal was 
added to prevent oxidation; the resulting glass is sage-green 
in colour, a plate 2 mm. in thickness cuts off ultra-violet 
rays down to A 3800, its opacity to heat radiation is 98 per 
cent, and it transmits 27*6 of the incident light. The 
tintometer numbers areYellow, 5*5; blue, 11*0. 

A plate of this glass 1 mm. thick cuts off the ultra-violet 
rays down to A 3550, its opacity to heat radiation is 83 per 
dent, and it transmits 47*9 per cent of the incident light. 
The tintometer numbers areYellow, 2^25 ; blue, 5m, 


[ 10 ultra-violet rays shorter than A 3550, and cuts off 47 per 
cent of the heat radiation. It transmits 30 per cent of the 
incident light. Its tintometer, numbers are Red,r’yo,; 


yellow, 2*5; blue, 7*5. 

Glass 249. 

Fused soda flux .. .. 88-47 

Ferric oxide . 1-50 

Cobalt sulphate, crystallised.. .. 0^3 

Cerium nitrate, crystallised . • .. zo*oo 


IOO’OO 

Glass 249 is of a pale blue tint almost opaque to the 
ultra-violet rays, the limit of wave-length being A,3550; 
to all rays of; shorter wave-length it is opaque. , It cuts off 
51 per cent of the heat radiation, and transmits $3 percent 
of the luminous rays. Its tintometer numbers are:— 

tr.ii_ __ l r_ _ 


Yellow, 0*5; blue, 2'0. ' , 

Glass 250. 

Raw soda flux .. .. .. ,. .. 88 06 

Cerium borate .* . .. 5-00 

Ferrous sulphate, crystallised ... 1 4*15 

Uranoso-uranic oxide ., *. . . 2*75 

Chromic oxide .... .. 0*10 


100*00 

Glass 250 has a yellow colour jvlth a faint tinge of green. 
It cuts off ultra-violet light, being opaque, to radiation 
shorter-than a 3685. It only obstructs 25 pet cent of the 
heat rays, and is transparent to the extent of 74 per cent. 
In the tintometer the numbers are Yellow, 7*00 ; 
blue, 1*25. - . 

* Glass 251. 

Raw soda flux .. .. ,. 92*0 

Ferrous sulphate, crystallised .. 8*0 


100*00 

During the fusion the iron is partially peroxidised. Glass 
251 is of a faint yellow colour ; it is opaque to ultra-violet 
rays shorter than A 3550, it obstructs 37 per cent of the 
heat radiation, and it transmits 89 per cent of the incident 
light; Its tintometer number is :—Yellow, 1*25. 


Glasf 252. 

Raw soda flux** .. .. .. .. 72*80 
Cerium nitrate, crystallised .. *. 24*90 
Copper sulphate, crystallised ... 2*10 

Nickel oxide •* ;.. 0*40 


Glass 247. 


Raw soda flux.. .* 92*00 

Cerium borate. 6*30 

- . Nickel oxide .. .* .. 0*04 

j Ferric oxide .. .. .. 1*60 

Chromic oxide . • .. *. .. .. 0*06 


, l 100*00 

\ Glass 247. has a faint green tint and is practically opaque 
to the ultra-violet rays, the limit being A 3620. It obstructs 
l 20 bet cent of the heatt radiation, and transmits 71 per cent 
of the luminoua rays. The tintometer numbers are:— 
Yellow, a*oV blue, a»o. 

Glass 248. 

* \ Fused soda flux .. .. , 94*60 

- ,", Cerium nitrate, crystallised . . .. 472 

, ; J Uranic oxide .. .. ^ 0*30 

„ Nickel oxide .. • • .. .. 0*30 

. Cobalt sulphate, crystallised.. .. 0*08 


' ioo’od - 

Glass 248 is similar in composition to the one previously 
described (197), but is of a darker neutral tint. It is opaque 

’►Read before the Royal Society, November 13/1913* From the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, Series A, vol. ccxiv., 
pp. 1— 


100*00 

.The colour of Glass 252 is faint bluish green. In it 
copper is introduced to counteract the yellow-brown tint 
given by the cerium and nickel, arid to obtain a tint ap¬ 
proaching neutral. It is opaque to ultra-violet rays of 
shorter wave-length than A 3680, cuts off 47 per cent of the 
heat radiation; and transmits 45 per cent of light. The 
tintometer numbers areYellow, 2*0; blue, 4-5. 

Glass 253. 

I have already explained that black mica: (biotite) is 
almost perfectly transparent to heat radiation, and at the 
same time opaque to the luminous rays. I thought it 
would be interesting to sec what would be the effect of 
melting up some pieces of highly diathermanous biotite 
with soda flux. After many experiments it was found that 
a glass of a neutral tint could be made by melting biotite 
at a high temperature and fusing the result with flux. The 
proportions are— 

Raw soda flux.. • • .. $8*5 

Black biotite, fused.. .* 11*5 

100*00 

On testing the resulting glass it was found that it had 
remarkable properties in respect to the heat rays, but in 
exactly the opposite way to what was expected. It offers 
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n almost complete obstruction to the invisible heat rays, 
and it cuts oft 94 per cent of the heat radiation, and allows 
30 per cent of the incident light to pass through. It is 
opaque to ultra-violet rays of shorter wave-length than 
A 3616. It is of a sage-green colour, and its tintometer 
numbers areYellow, 4*0; and blue, 7*0. 

Discussion of the Foregoing Results . 

I have already said that the progress of this research 
has widened since I commenced investigations three years 
ago. Then my object was to find a glass which would cut 
off the heat so as to preserve the eyes of those engaged in 
Glass works. I soon found it difficult, even it it were 
advisable, to confine the research to the action on heat 
rays atone. Thus the glasses now described include speci¬ 
mens suitable for spectacles adapted to all requirements— 
from Eyes of Youth to Eyes of Age. 

. The first necessity therefore is to find a glass which will 

- cut of as much as possible of the heat radiation. Glass 246 
—sage^gteen in colour—is almost perfect in this respect, 
as:it cuts off 98 per cent of the heat. Glass 217—of a pale 
ftfue tint—is opaque to 96 per cent of heat radiation. Next 
comes Glass 253—of a neutral tint—which cuts off 94 per 
cent; and then come Glass 240—of a neutral tint—cutting 
off 8$ per- cent. Glass 310—of a green tint—cutting off 
87 per cent heat radiation, and Glass 158—of a pale greenish 
yellow—cutting off 63 per cent of the heat radiation. If 
more light is desired to enable the workers to see better at 

^ the expense of a little athermancy, Glass 249 i? commend 
; able! It is a very pale blue and transmits 63 per cent of 
luminous rays while cutting off 51 per cent of the heat rays. 
Spectacles of this glass scarcely appear to obstruct light at 
all, and the colours of objects are practically unchanged. 

For ordinary use, when no special protection against heat 
radiation is needed, the choice will rest on whether the 

- Ultra-violet or the luminous are mostto be guarded against; 
Or whether the two together are to be toned down. To 
begin With I will take into consideration glasses most 
effective’in cutting off ultra-violet rays. Ordinarily the 
visible spectrum is assumed to end at the Fraunhofer line fC> 
A 3933) but light can easily. be distinguished some distance 
beyond by the naked eye. For instance, about fifty 
years ago, with a quarts spectroscope with solar rays, 1 
could see L, \3Sao, and Mt, *37*7* though now I cannot 
see above K. It may therefore be considered that the 
ultra-violet rays which are to be cutoff on account of their 
probable injurious action are those of shorter waver lengths 
than, say, A 3700, The most effective glasses for this pur¬ 
pose are 158,150, 340, 346, 303, and 197, all of which are 
opaque to rays shorter than 3700. The colours are pale 
green, yellow, and neutral; they transmit ample light so 
that a choice of tints is available to suit individual taste. 

If much transparency is required there is a choice be¬ 
tween glasses 187, 150, 231, 250, 247, and 238, which 
transmit from 99*5 to 70 per cent ot the incident Light. The 
choice between this range of glasses will depend on the con¬ 
ditions required, on the absolute transparency or the 
.Colour. The colours are pale tint of yellow, green, and 
neutral. , ■ 

If only a moderate degree of transparency is desired 
Glasses 158, 2491. and 22f may be selected; the light trans¬ 
mitted ranges from 70 to 60 per cent, and the tints are of 
pleaSant green, blue, and orange. 

“Whsn glasses are required which are restful to the eyes 
in the glare of the sun on chalk cliffs, expanses of snow, or 
reflected from the sea, Glasses 249, 197, 252,165, 2x0, and 
. 248 are most suitable, the tints being yellow, green, and 
neutral. Moreover, they have the advantage of cutting off 
practically all the ultra-violet rays and also a considerable 
amount of the heat radiation. 

.For convenience of reference all the glassSa above 
.described, are arranged in the following four tables 

I. Absorption of Heat Rays. 

II, Absorption of .Ultra-violet Rays. , , \ 

III. Transmission of Luminous Rays. 

„ IV. Reduction of Glare. 


This latter property is the most valuable for general use 
in brilliant light. 

Table I Absorption of Heat Rays . 

Glass No. 246 cuts off 98 per cent. f, # 


217 

» 96 

*53 

» * 94 

240 

„ 88 

2x0 

>» 87 

158 

» 63 


Table II. —Absorption of Ultra-violet Rays. 


Glass No. 240. 

Opaque to rays of shorter w.l. than 3950 

202 

3830 

346 

3800 

197 

3800 

158 

3700; 

221 

3% 

150 

3620 


Table lll^~Trmsmfs$ion of Luminous Rays * 



Glass No. 187 transmits 99 per cent 



35i 

>» $9 

)» 


it 

250 

« 74 

»» 



150 

». 73 



>1 

247 

» 7* 



11 

238 

M 7* 



Table IV. — 'deduction of Glare. 

Glass 

Absorption Absorption of Transmission , 

NO, 

of heat. 

ultra-violet. 

of light. 

Colour. ; 


Per cent, 


Per cent. 

, , h 

349 ; 

51 

3550 

63 

Pale blue, 

197 

41 

380 ° 

45 

Pate neutral 

352 

47 

3680 

45 

Faint blue-green 

165 

3$ 

368 c 

43 

Pale yellow-green 

2X0 

87 

3630 

30 

Blue-green 

248 

47 

3550 

3^ 

Dark neutral 


THE 

COMPRESSION AND DENSITY OF RAW 
MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF PAPER. 

By CLAYTON J^&ADLE and HENRY. P, STEVENS. , 

Woon, in point of quantity, is the chief source of raw 
material for the manufacture of paper. Certain countries^ 
like Scandmawa, Russia, Finlandv Germany, Canada, 
United States, are big pulp producing countries, and what 
they do hot require for their own use they export. Other 
countries, such as Great Britain and parts of the British 
Empire other than Canada, France, Italy, Spain, Austria, 
China, and Japan, which are big paper making countries* 
depend on outside sources of supply of wood-pulp,. Ais 
supplies for such countries come from long distances 
ovet the seaa, freight is a matter of great importance 
The freight is largely determined by hulk, and therefore 
the question of density, not only of bates of wood-pulp hilt;, 1 
also other forms of paper making raw materials, is Of very- 
great importance, There are several fibres that would be 
worth while considering as raw materials in the manu¬ 
facture of paper if it were not fjr their excessive bulk,, 
which would put such a freight upon them as to render gift 
cos , t m°*. dsHvcry into this and other importing countries; 
prohibitive, in spite of the fact that such materials may be 
had fof the asking , in the localities where they grO\y»l 
Straw as raw material in the manufacture of.pulp arid, 
paper has been killed in this way in England*, Esparto* 
which is, a some what, bulky material, has the compfcn-^ 
sation of cheap back freight from the shore* pf tfce' 
Mediterranean. ... 

The question of; bulk in the natural state of growth or ; 
gathering is of secondary importance, provided thaf a higbf 
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density by compression can be .obtained at a reasonable 
cost. The object of this communication is to show what 
densities are commercially obtainable with a few of the 
paper making raw materials. 

Table A,.—Density Equivalents . 


Cabicfeetper ton. 

Pounds per cubic foot. 

Sp.gr. (water* i* 

23-8 

937 

. 1*500 

25 

$9-6 

' 1*433 

30 

747 

X‘i $5 

35 

64*0 

1-024 

40 

56*0 

0-896 

45 

, V- 49 ‘$- 

0796 

5 ° 

•, 44 ‘ 8 

'0717 

60 f ' 

37‘3 

0*597 

70 

3*0 ' ' 

0*512 

80 

28 0 

0*448 

9° 

249 

0-398 

r; : IOQ 

224 

.0-358 

XXO ' 

204 

, 0*326 

xao 

’ 187 . 

0-300 

V 130 

17*2 

.. 0-275 

140 

16-0 

.0*256 

150 

X5*o 

0*240 

200 

' X 1’2 

o-i 79 

«■ 4 . 250 /, 

9-0 ' / 

O’143 

^ 300 ? 

7*5 ; 

0*120 

■ u 350 ;■;' 

' 6*4 r . 

0^X02 

\ •* "400 1 - * 

; ■ ; ■■ s;fi '* 

: 6-090 . 


. ..Table A gives equivalents in cubic feet per ton and 
pounds. per, cubic feet, and density or specific gravity 
(water - 1*00), This table will be found useful for 
reference when considering the subject generally., As 
cellulose and vegetable fibres generally, as used or avail¬ 
able for use in the manufacture of paper, possesses a 
specific gravity of 1*500, or a figure very closely approxi¬ 
mating thereto, any cellutosic material compressed to its 
final condition so as to eliminate all air space would have 
a gravity of 1*500 and would weigh 937 lbs. to the cubic 
foot » 23*8 cubic feet per ton. This figure is inserted at 
the top of Table A in order to see how nearly highly com¬ 
pressed bales approach to the ultimate condition of com 
pacthess, and by the aid of such figures it is easy to cal¬ 
culate from any density obtained by hydraulic pressing the 
percentage by volume of air space and fibre. Compression 
Of this order,.approaching the complete elimination of 
air space, is brought about when paper is highly com¬ 
pressed for coverings of calender bowls, or for structural 
work as for the interiors of railway waggon wheels; but 
this compression is never quite to the extent of eliminating 
the whole of the air space. 

In practice;* for the baling of raw material to be used in 
the manufacture of paper, the extent of compression is 
limited (a) by the cost of compression, (b) by the condition 
of the material when compressed, and ( c ) the question of 
deadweight. Heavy compression within limits can be 
^brought about at a reasonable cost, per ton, but the first 
octet of Installation is greatly augmented if high compres¬ 
sion is to be resorted to. High compression cannot be 
done deeply unless operated on an Extensive scale, .and 
the hydraulic presses are heavy, but it is a comparatively j 
easy thing to give a medium compression Such as 20 to 
25 As. per cubic foot, even by hand or horse labour and 
with comparatively inexpensive light and portable presses. 
Then, again j the compression must, not be carried to the 
extent of destroying or damaging the paper making 
qualities of „the raw material. High compression with 
some materials is very detrimental on account of the 
hre&king up of the fibres during the compression. For 
Instance, an excessively high density in the wise of esparto 
would be destructive, and would make it very difficult to 
conduct the subsequent operations of opening up, dusting, 
&c v preparatory to bailing. There is a limitation .here in 
tfale-amount of compression, which is of necessity much less 
than in the case of chemical or mechanical wood pulp; 


but with cOtton-seed cotton, which is discharged direct from 
the bales into the boiler., high compression such as can be 
obtained by the most powerful hydraulic presses, is, in our 
opinion, of no detriment provided that the material is, suffi¬ 
ciently broken, up to ensure the complete penetration and 
circulation of liquor during the process of boiling. The 
same may be said of Hedychium coronartunh and, as will 
be hereafter seen, this fibre is capable of very high com¬ 
pression without destroying or impairing its paper making 
qualities. Table A ranges from completely compressed, 
cellulose materials to materials in a loose unbaled or piled 
up. condition. 

The third limitation point in regard to compression, 
namely,, deadweight, must not be lost sight of. Since 
deadweight comes in at 40 cubic feet per ton (*» 56 lbs. yet 
cubic foot), there is no use compressing beyond this .point 
unless it be, perhaps, for land transport and storage in , 
warehouse and factory. 

Table B.—Comparative Densities of Different Raw. 

Materials used in the Manufacture of Pater. 

Cable feet Pounds per 
; per ton. cubic foot „ 

Esparto bales. . ... xao 187 

. 00- Hydraulic press .. ... 90 24*9 

Moist “mechanical” wood-pulp (50per j 44 51 

cent water .. .. .. .. 1 36 61 

Do. Mean ., .. ;. 40 , 56 " 

Do. . Equivalent dry weight . t 8o "28. 

Moist “ mechanical” wood-pulp (5° P* r 

cent water.. .. .. 40/45 5 6 /5o 

Do. Equivalent dry weight .. 80/90 28/25 . 

Chemical wood-pulp (sulphite), ordi¬ 
nary compression, air dry . .. .. 65 34 

Best practice for sulphite, air dry .. 50 45 

Chemical wood (soda) kraft, dry . .. 

Chemical wood-pulp (sulphite), dry by 
measurement and weight of bales in 

mills ... 

Do. Mean . .. .. .. .. 57*8 39 

Hedychium coronarium, continuous 

light baling press ..90 25 

Do- “Heavy” ♦ .- .. .. 64/56 35/4° 

Do. , Heavy hydraulic presses 37/38 60/61 

Do. ' Greatest compression ob-. 
tained with bales (dry) .... .. 33/34 ' 

Do. (Wet) .* .. .. .. 33/34 66*8 

Table B shows a comparison of densities of different 
paper making materials. It will be noticed that the bulkiest 
material is esparto. Moist mechanical wood-pulp reaches 
deadweight, but inasmuch as it contains 50 per cent of 
water a dry ton has a volume of 80 to 90 cubic feet. 
Serious attempts have been made in modern pulp mills to 
compress to 40 per cent of moisture, but .it is doubtful 
whether this will be accomplished economically. There 
appears to be a greater uniformity of compression in the 
case of “ mechanical ” than with “chemical ” wood-pulp. 
This may be due to the fact that in the case 'of mechanical , 
a definite amount of moisture is aimed at, namely, 50 per 
cent, and this is regulated by the’ amount of compression. 
There is also the important difference that mechanical is 
pressed moist and chemical compressed dry. “Soda” or 
sulphate pulp, as might be expected, gives less compression , 
than sulphite; the sheets of sulphite are madecompact before , 
baling, but the amount of compression, whether for chemical 
or mechanical, varies with different mills, according to the 
power installation and the qualities of the pulp*wood as 
well as the wood-pulp operated upon. There is a great 
difference in the qualities of “ sulphite ” and “ soda,” one 
being much harder than the other, and mechanical varies 
very much in its qualities according to the sources of 
Supply, the mode of grinding, and so forth. The mean 
results for moist mechanical, taken by us from different 
sources, show practically the same figures, 40 cubic 
feet per moist ton « 56 moist pounds per cubic foot, which 
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is deadweight. The first figures given for moist mechani¬ 
cal show how the density varies between individual bales, 
the second figures were arrived at from measurements 
made in bulk. 

Hedychium baling was tested first of all in continuous 
light baling presses. The Hedychium operated upon was 
in the condition as shipped from Brasil, i.e., after passing 
through crushing rolls and drying prior to shipping, that is 
in the form of a loose tow. Hedychium as piled or packed 
loose has a density of about 5 lbs* to the cubic foot. On 
packing into digesters it will occupy about 10 lbs. per cubic 
foot. With Howard’s Dreadnought heavy continuous 
presses it gives bales of a density of fxom 35 to 40 lbs. per 
cubic foot; with lighter presses of the same type 35 to 
3olb8. per cubic foot. Either the light continuous or 
heavy Dreadnought presses will bale material at the rate 
of so tons dry weight per diem. For greater densities, it 
. is advisable to employ hydraulic pressure. With heavy 
compressions with hydraulic presses 60 lbs. per cubic foot 
is obtainable, which is more than is necessary for dead¬ 
weight.- In order to see what was the greatest density 
obtained with Hedychium , pressures of over x ton per square 
inch were employed on small bales at the works of Messrs. 
Howard and Sons. The highest compression for dry 
Hedychium in the form of bales was 66 dry lbs. per cubic 
foot. This compression is not detrimental to the qualities 
Of the product. In this condition of baling it can be used 
> for the manufacture of paper, and without these qualities 
having been impaired as the result of high compression. 
For moist Hedychium we obtained bales containing 66*8 
moist lbs. per cubic foot. 


namely, for high densities the dry goes closer than the 
moist* Thus 77 lbs. per cubic foot, before releasing from 
the presses, has been actually obtained in making dry 
compressions ; this expands to 62 lbs. to the cubic foot 
when the pressure is released, but when the moist material, 
containing about its own weight of water, is similarly, 
treated in iron cylinders, the density under full com¬ 
pression is 66 and when released 44 dry lbs* per cubic 
foot. The same is to be jnOticed when baling under 
hydraulic pressure recorded in Table B. In the case of 
the hydraulic pressed bales we obtained 66*0 dry lbs. from 
the dry pressing and 66-8 moist lbs. per cubic foot from 
the moist materials after release from press. Unfortu¬ 
nately we did not take note at the time of the dry weight 
in the wet baling, but we have since dried out the bale 
and find that it had a density of 38 dry lbs. per cubic foot; 
under equal pressure with the former. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that for moderate pressures 
and density, a greater dry weight per cubic foot is to be 
obtained baling moist than when baling dry, but that 
with hydraulic pressure for high densities, ip the 
neighbourhood of dead weight, the greater dry density is 
obtained by baling air dry or in the neighbourhood-of ah 
dryness. " r , 
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Table C .—Laboratory Baling Tests with Hedychium . 

Grras. Lbs. per 
percc. cub, ft. 

Raw dry Hedychium, pressed in Cider Press- 

Packed before pressing .. .. .. 0*089 4*4 
Do- Whilst under pressure .. 0*355 17*6 


Boiled Hedychium, pressed in Cider Press— 

Gross weight (68 per cent moisture).. X’20 75*0 

Equivalent dry weight,.0*385 24*0 


Baling in iron cylinder— 

Raw dry, under pressure .. .. .. r*24 77*5 

Do. Pressure released .. .* .. i*oo 62*5 

Raw wet (47 per cent moisture), under 

pressure. Dry weight.1*00 62*5 

Do. Pressure released. Dry weight 0*71 44*4 


Ordinary pressing without a M former **— 

Gross weight (55 per cent moisture).. x *oo 62*5 

Equivalent dry weight.0*45 28*2 

Gross weight (42 per cent moisture).. 1*20 75*0 

Equivalent dry weight.. .. *. .. 0*695 43*5 


Table C gives some experimental baling with Hedychium 
where the density is expressed in grms. per cc. and lbs. 
per cubic foot. This gives one some idea of the amount 
of diminution of volume during the process of baling. In 
practice the reduction in volume is considerable, one ton 
ary weight uncompressed occupying over 400 cubic feet, 
after compression less than 40, that is it reduces to about 
one-tenths A continuous baling press, by producing bales 
of a density of 25—30 lbs. to the cubic foot, is well 
adapted to this work as a first operation. The next 
Operation is best done by compressing two bales into one 
to a density of 60 lbs. to the cubic foot prior to shipment. 
The laboratory results obtained with cider presses in light 
compressions seem to indicate that greater dry weight 
per cubic foot can be obtained if the material is com¬ 
pressed in a moist rather than a dry condition. This is 
due : to the material becoming more yielding to the pressure 
when moist than when dry, but when heavier pressures are 
employed the moisture taken up by the fibre causes it to 
swell somewhat and to offer a barrier to anything like 
complete compression, so that the Reverse is the case, 


Treatment of Malignant Tumours by the X-Rays^ 

As is well known the X-rays ate now often employed in 
the treatment of superficial cancerous affections. Con¬ 
cerning this subject a veiy interesting observation has beep 
made by MM. .Reboul arid Nogier, and communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences by M. Roux, director of the 
Pasteur Institute. These authors have observed that 
when the X-rays are employed in successive applications 
in the treatment of malignant tumours, in certain cases 
the action of these rays grows gradually weaker, and that 
at a certain moment cancerous elements are no longer 
reached and affected by the treatment, before a complete 
cure has been obtained. These decreases of the radio- 
sensibility appear to result from a kind of habit j that is 
to say, that the cancerous elements grow used to the 
X-rays, whose effect is thus lessened. The case is not 
always the same in all the subjects nor in all the cases 
treated. In order to avoid these inconveniences, MM* 
Reboul and Nogier advise, whenever the action of the 
X-rays does not seem to be constant, to take away all 
that is possible of the tumour before beginning a fresh 
application of the rays. 

Mechanism or the Inactivation of {Serums by - 
Dialysis. 

In a new technical notice byM. Tissot, communicated 
to the Academy by Prof. d’Arsonval, the author explains 
the conditions that govern the dissociation of soaps in 
serum as well as the mechanism of the inactivation' of 
serums by dialysis, in view of establishing the nature and 
the constitution of the body that possesses the baceterib- 
logical power, that is to say ** alexine,” 

Different Species of Lead. . 

The interesting hypothesis of the existence of several' 
species of lead results from the researches of M* Maurice' 
Curie concerning the atomic weight of lead of diverse 
origins. It is known that the radio-active theories; ac¬ 
cording to which certain bodies, such as radium, uranium, 
thorium, can evolve and become transformed into other 
elements, have had a striking confirmation by the, trans¬ 
mutation of radium into helium* It is also known that 
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tbtesame theories lead to the assigning as the ultimate 
term of the series of these transformations one of the most 
comhaon, metals, that .Is to, say, .lead, which thus is derived 
from the metal that at the present time is by far the 
dearest (several hundreds, of thousand- francs a grm.}* 
Continuing bis researches undertaken in this direction, M. 
Maurice Curie, for the atomic weight of lead existing in 
uraniferous ores, has found the figure of 206*5, whilst the 
atomic weight of ordinary or galenic lead is 207*01.’ From 
this he concludes that there are several varieties of lead of 
different atomic weights according to the initial metal from 
which they are derived. 

’Elbctmn .of a Perpetual Secretary at the 
Academy op Sciences. 

■ After a ballot in which 50 members voted, the Academy 
of Sciences has just elected,* by 39 votes, M. Alfred 
fyacroix, Professor, of Mineralogy at the Natural History 
jMCuseum.^as perpetual secretary for physical sciences, in 
.place of the late M. Van Tieghem. The scientific works 
of M. Alfred Lacroix concern the mineralogy, geology, 
and physics of the globe. He has studied mineralogy 
quite as much as a naturalist and. as a physicist. In the 
numerous papers he has published he haC especially tried 
.to. seek out the made of the formation of rocks and 
minerals arid their role in nature, far he does not consider 
them as simple chemical salts. Instead of working in a 
laboratory he prefers tp pursue pis studies on the spot, in 
the most diverse regions of the, world,, employing experi¬ 
mentation whenever this was possible. Throughout all 
the scientific researches of Prof- Lacroix the same general 
directing idea, the same plan is to be found. When he 
studies the determination of properties, and in particular 
Of the optical properties of minerals, he searches what are 
their variations, with the conditions of their layers and 
their mode of formation. He applies the data thus ob¬ 
tained to, the determination of the composition of rocks 
jmd searches the origin of raetamorphic rocks and those of 
the eruptive rocks which have produced them. His 
** Mineralogy of France and Her Colonies,” his memoirs 
on metamorphism, his observations on the eruptions of 
Martinique, of Vesuvius, of Etna, of the volcanos of the 
Reunion are the principal steps of his scientific researches. 
Bom at Macon ia 1863, M* Lacroix was appointed 
assistant at the Coll&ge of France in 1887, Doctor of 
Science in 1889, Professor , of Mineralogy at the Natural 
History Museum in 1893; he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1904. He is a member of most 
•of the different foreign scientific academies throughout the 
world, and has been charged with no less than fourteen 
scientific missions in nearly ail the countries of the globe. 
As head, of the mission of Mont Pelde in igoa, Prof. 
Lacroix created the Martinique Observatory, where he 
made some very fine researches on the eruptions of Mont 
Pelde. He contributed fresh information as to the forma¬ 
tion of the domes raised by volcanic rocks, and also con¬ 
cerning a little known phenomenon, that of u nuees 
ar dentes” These clouds of nuees were veritable agents of 
destruction and death, which clased the eruption of Mont 
fPdlSeampng the most homicidalthat history has ever bad 
to enregister, M. Lacroix was able to study, near at 
hand, seventeen eruptions of these thick clouds. He has 
seen them roll like a liquid on the surface of the soil. 
Their temperature at a distance of 6 kilometres from their 
.point of departure was 2000. At this- same time, the 
eminent mineralogist studied the volcano of Saint-Vincent 
and the sulphur mine of Guadeloupe, Lastly, the geo¬ 
logical study that he has made of the large African island 
of Madagascar is one of Jthe most important works of Prof. 
Lacroix. ' ^. ' , - * - _ 1 . 

King’s College.-^Professor Herbert Jackson, of King’s 
College* has been appointed Head of the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment of the College, with the title of Daniell Professor of 
Chemistry in the university of London* 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES; 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. : 

Ordinary Meeting, fune^ 19*4. 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
n the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the 
Society through the death of Sir Joseph Wilson Swan 
(elected, June 3, 1865; died, May 27, 1914). 

Mr. D. R. Keller was formally admitted a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society. 

A certificate was read for the first time in favour of 
Mr. George von Kaufmgnn, jun., Christ’s College, 
Cambridge* 

Of the following papers, those marked * were read:— 

*153* “ The Influence of Nitro-groups on the Reactivity 
of Substituents in the Benzene Nucleus**' By Jambs 
Kenner. (This paper was read at the meeting on May 21, 
19 * 4 )* 

The influence mentioned in the title was referred to two 
distinct functions exercised by nitro-groups. One of these, 
which is shared with other meta-directive groupings, 
consists in the conferment of a certain degree of mobility 
on substituents in ortho- or para-positions, and was 
explained in terms of FIGrscheim’s views. The other 
enables the substituent, thus rendered mobile, to take part 
in reactions, in spite of the steric influences to which it Is 
exposed. This function iB exercised most powerfully by 
the nitro-group, and was correlated with .another property 
characteristic of nitro-groups, namely, the power io form 
additive compounds. 

An alternative theory, proposed by Borsche {Annalen t 
rgri, cccbexxvi., 356; 1913, edii., 81) was also discussed* 

With the assistance of Mr. R. Curtis, and in connection 
with the views developed above, the action of hydrazine 
hydrate on methyl 2-chioro-3 - dinitrobenzoate was 
studied and shown to lead at once to the formation of' 
5 i y-dinltrO-s-keto-i : 3 -dihydroindazole, without admitting 
of the isolation of the intermediate hydrazine derivative* 
In the case of phenylbydrazine, the mam product was 5:7- 
' dinitro - 3 - keto - 2 - phenyl -1: ydihydrmndazole , accom¬ 
panied by a small proportion of a t^dinitro-Q-carbo- 
methyoxyhy dr azobenzene y and .another compound of un¬ 
known constitution. 

The indazole derivatives named gave rise to quinondid 
sodium salts, whilst, by the action of phosphoryl Chloride 
at 180 0 , 3:5: j-trickhroindazole and 3:5: 7 -trichloro- 
2-phenylindazole were produced, the nitro-groups attached 
to the benzene nucleus having suffered displacement by 
chlorine atoms. 

Discussion. . - 

Dr. FlArsChbIm welcomed Dr. Kenner’s paper as an 
interesting contribution on the problem of benzene sub¬ 
stitution. It appeared that, generally, chemical reactivity 
was governed by the nature of the affinity of the atoms; 
involved (polar factor), by the amount of that affinity 
(quantitative factor), and by considerations of space (steric 
factor!. Dr. Kenner had taken the last two factors into 
consideration, and he had been able to embrace a consider¬ 
able number of facts. At the same time the polar factor 
could, of course, not always be neglected. For the 
mobility, for instance, of a riitro-group in 1:3 : 5-trimtm. 
benzene fLobry de Bruyn), of fluorine in m-fluoTonitrn- 
benzene (Holleraan), or of the z-bromine in i:a,:4;6- 
tetrabromobenzene (Jackson and Calvert), it even appear* d 
that the polar factor was alone responsible; in other word**, 
even when a sufficient amount of affinity was available tor 
it, a substituent might easily be detached from the nucleus 
when both exhibited strong electropolarity of the same 
kind, so that the nature of their affinity was not conducive 
to mutual saturation (compare Ber xgofi, xxxix., 2016). 
Undoubtedly, the problem of the replacement of one 
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benzene substituent by another was more complex than 
that of the mete substitution of hydrogen, and he was glad 
that Dr, Kenner had brought the subject before the 
meeting. ' , „ 

Prof. j. T k Hewitt referred to the work of Borsche and 
Babi \Annakn, 1913, edii., 81), which shows that in the 
apparently symmetrical 4: 6 dichloro- 1 :3-dinitrobenzene, 
one halogen atom is J more mobile than the other. This 
might be explained if the products with amines, &c., 
assumed a quinonoid configuration ; for if the 6-chlorine 
atom had reacted, and quinonoid structure were established 
. between positions 6 and 1, the linking between the carbon 
atoms 3 and 4 must of necessity be a single one. 

■ Dr. Kenner agreed that his views might need amplifica¬ 
tion in order to become applicable to all the observed cases 
of mobility* and cited, as an example, the formation of the 
, trichloroindazoles mentioned above. In bis opinion, recent 
work on the metallic ketyls lent strong support to the view 
that colour was connected with,the presence of residual 
affinity, and therefore to Hantzach’s formula for the nitro- 
* anilines*/; He dtew attention to" another apparent fallacy 
in the-views expressed by Borsche and Bahr, and sug¬ 
gested an alternative explanation of the results obtained 

;t]heB€i'>orkWs,_'^ * 

, ♦154.' “Studiesin theSucdnic Acid Series . Part I, The 
Chlorides of Succinic and Methylsuccinic Acids, and their 
Constitution .” By George Francis Morrell. 

/ Since succinyV chloride gave with ammonia a 96 per cent 
yield of as-succinamide, and with henzene and aluminium 
chloride a similar amount of succinophehone, Auger (Ann. 
Chim. Phys., 1891, [4], xxu., 326) concluded that, it was a 
mixture of two isomerides. Meyef and Marx 1908, 

Xli., 2459} found that, it,gave with alcohols only the 
normal esters* and suggested a theory of tautomerism. In 
the present investigation, Buccinyl and methylsuccinyl 
chlorides have been prepared, and a consideration of their 
physical properties and anomalous behaviour with am¬ 
monia and substituted ammonias is held to disprove 
Auger’s theory, and to lend no support to the tautomerism 
theory, Succinyl chloride, for example, was found to be a 
crystalline solid, melting sharply at +20°, and boiling at 
87—88°/i8 mm. Whether the first or last portions of the 
distillate were taken, it gave with aniline nothing but the 
s-anilide (m. p. 330°); with methylamme, only a 15 per 
cent yield of the i-dimettaylamide; and with ammonia 
almost entirely the os-amide. 

It is concluded that these acid chlorides are. definite 
chemical individuals, and that there is no satisfactory 
evidence whatever for assigning to them any other 
constitution than that of normal acid chlorides, 
COCPCH^CHa-COCI. 

The formation of asymmetric products probably takes 
the following course, for example, with ammonia 

CH a -COCl CHa’COCl 

I , *nh 3 -> 1 

CHa’COCl CHa’C(OH};NH 


CHa-CO^ 

fWcONH )/ 0 


CH a - 


-CO, 


CH 2 ’C(NH a )* 


>■ 


*155. ** The Dilution Limits of Inflammability of Gaseous 
Mixtures. Part I. The Determination of Dilution Limits . 
Part II. The Lower Limits jor Hydrogen , Methane , and 
Carbon Monoxide in Air.” By Hubert Frank Coward 
and Frank Brinsley, 

The smallest amount of hydrogen in an inflammable 
mixture of hydrogen and air has been variously stated as 
low as 4*5 and as high as 10 per cent. _ Similarly, the 
values given , for the greatest amount of hydrogen in an 
inflammable mixture of hydrogen and air are as low as 
55 per cent and as high as So per cent. The hydrogen- 
oxygen mixtures show similar want of accord in the results 
of previous workers. A partial explanation exists in 
Clowes’s observation that in-certain weak mixtures a flame 
may be propagated upwards, but not downwards. 


A re-examination of the inflammability of weak gaseous 
mixtures has been started, based on the definition that a 
mixture at a defined temperature and pressure is inflam¬ 
mable per se if, and only it, it will propagate flame 
indefinitely, the temperature and pressure of tbe unburnt, 
gases being constant, The flame observed in many.weak, 
mixtures travels more slowly than the convection current 
set up by the flame, so that the criterion of inflammability 
is the observed travel of a flame upwards through a vertical 
vessel of sufficiently great dimensions to avoid appreciable 
cooling influence by the walls and to provide a sufficient 
length for observation of the flame to leave no doubt as to. 
its capacity for indefinite self-propagation. 

The experiments of previous observers do not satisfy this- 
criterion, and the critical experiments of the authors have 
been carried out in vessels, one having a capacity of 170 
litres, another a length of 4*5 metres, With alltbree gases * 
used, the flames in certain weak mixtures have been.' 
observed to start as vortex rings, Which rose, expanded;/ 
and ultimately broke info a general self-prbpaggting’in- V 
fiammation; dr were extinguished. The lower limits of in- v 
flammability of mixtures of each of the three gases with 
air saturated with aqueous vapour at *7° fa i8° wefe r— > 

Hydrogen V. . 4*1 per pent 

\ * '-.Methane...../..'.. .. 5-3 - n '/:/ V.-V; 

. Carbon monoxide .. .. 12*5 w ' V v 

: Discussion. , -v 

Prof. Bone drew attention to the great importance of 
accurate information concerning the behaviour of gaseous 
mixtures at or near the lower explosion limits, and con¬ 
gratulated the authors on both their experimental deriion-, 
stration and the beautiful photographs which they had; 
exhibited. He agreed in principle with the author** 
definition of- “inflammability,” but pointed out theneces- 
sity of distinguishing between “ ignitability ** and inflahi- 
mability.” The phenomenon of ignition was very com¬ 
plicated, and was probably not a purely thermal one, as 
Prof, W. M. Thornton had recently shown in an important 
communication to the Royal Society on the electrical 
ignition of gaseous mixtures, from which it appeared prob¬ 
able that ionisation was a factor precedent to the actual 
combustion. 

Dr. Scott suggested that the mixtures of hydrogen with 
oxygen and With air might be made more luminous by, 
using weighed quantities of sodium, which would give the, 
required quantities of hydrogen in contact with the water. 
The brilliant yellow of the flame would probably enable 
much more detail to be visible to the eye and to be 
recorded on the photographic plate. - - 4 

Dr. E. Rideal asked whether there was any indication- 
of a dark wave preceding tbe luminous cap which travelled 
up the tube. 

The dark wave caused by local compression of the gas 
could be conveniently photographed by a method which he 
had used with great success in the case of rifle bpUets 
travelling through different gases. The bullet in its course* 
is made to traverse two copper gauze disks placed close tp , 
one another; by this means contact is made between the 
two disks, which are connected to the outsides of the.. 
Leyden jars of a Wimshurst machine. The primary, 
spark follows a short time after contact is made, and ft \ 
there is a photographic plate opposite to the spark-gap of 
the Wimshurst, the bullet, passing between the spark and 
the plate, throws its shadow on the latter. In front of the 
photograph of the bullet is always observable a parabolic- : 
like curve, being a cross-section of the paraboloid-shaped “ 
mass of compressed air partly dragged and 'partly pushed r < 
forward by tbe bullet in its flight. The line on the plate;/’ 
is caused by the fact that the compressed air has a different 
refractive index to that surrounding it. Different gas#/.V 
gave curves of the same order, but different constants; t r ^ 
the present ease; during combustion one might expp?V- 
local differences of pressure, indications of which could*: 
obtained by an adaptation of the foregoing method. ° ^ 

Dr. Coward agreed with Prof* Bone that it was 1 
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-ableltd distinguish between inflammability and ignitability. 
Alatke, flame might be developedin a mixture when an 
electric spark, was passed or a jet of flame introduced into 
it, although the inflammation would hot be capable of 
indefinite self*propagation. ‘ This mixture would therefore 
not be inflammable' per se, but a possibly dangerous flame 
might be formed in it * the initial impetus of the spark was | 
not rapidly dissipated. The authors had seen such flames 
in mixtures just below the dilution limit which were nearly 1 
3Q cm. wide, and travelled 60, go, or even 120 cm. from 
their source. 

Dr. Scott’s suggestion for rendering the hydrogen flames 
.more luminous would be useful for photographic purposes ; 
up to the. present, the authors had desired to see and 
record the appearance of , flame in pure mixtures, and for 
.that reason to avoifl;the presence of spray or dust particles. 

*^56. u The Thermal Decomposition of Methyl Alcohol .” 
By William Arthur Bone and Hamilton Davies. 

The authors And that methyl alcohol vapour decomposes 
hri heating principally in two ways, namely 

iAti, essentially low-temperature decomposition into, 

^ primarily, steam and a residue, :CH a , which has a fugitive 
.free existence, ,C%OH« :CH*+H a O. . 

-" '2. * The normal high-temperature decomposition primarily 
into formaldehyde and hydrogen, the formaldehyde then 
Recomposing into carbon monoxide and hydrogen,— 

> . CH 3 ;OHtpCHaO+Ha ^ 

V-'' , CO+.Hs ‘ r ' ■ 

; Thus, at'650V 2Q to 25 per cent of the methyl alcohol 
-decomposes according to (1), the remainder according 
J to (2), the HaC: formed during (1) combining with part of 
the H 2 produced during (2), forming methane. 

: , At iooo°, more than 95 per cent of the methyl alcohol 
decomposes according to (2), the remainder according 
to (i). 

. At neither temperature is there any separation of 
carbon; nor houid any acetylene be detected in the 
.products, 

*57;, “ A Comparative Study of the Absorption Spectra 
of some Compounds of Phosphorus , Arsenic , Antimony , and ! 
Bismuth?' ('Preliminary Note); By Cecil Reginald 
Crymble. . , , 

In accordance with the rule connecting valency and 
absorption {Trans.. 1912, ci., 266); it has been found tbat 
solutions of compounds of the above elements absorb 
,;ttltra-violet. light, the extent of the absorption varying 
greatly with the nature of the compound. 

. , If the chlorides EClg are compared, the limit of general 
absorption is displaced towards the visible on passing from 
phosphorus chloride to bismuth trichloride, and in the 
fatter compound art absorption band makes its appearance 
In Bi/1090 solution with a head at 2850. 

. The pehtachtorides of phosphorus and antimony have 
been examined; and they possess much greater absorptive 
{power than the corresponding trichlorides. The limit of 
thd general absorption of antimony trichloride and the ab- 
. Sorption, band of . bismuth chloride are displaced towards 
thVvlsible on formation of the complex salts ECl 3 ,aMCl. 
.Cv'ifltu’sulphates and aelenates, the highly oxidised phos¬ 
phates arid arsenates are quite diactinic; antimonates and 
arsenitas show alight absorption; and, as is known, 
liahmthic acid is a red powder. j l j 

: . Tbe grouping P:0‘in the phosphorus oxy-acids is devoid 
of absorptive power, and phospboryl chloride is almost 
;;diactlnici • * 

The investigations are being extended tp the fourth 
groiipof elements, especially to tin and lead; and from 
the variations in the absorptive power of solutions of 
stannic chloride, which occur on keeping, it is hoped to. 
gain some information on the constitution of these salts. 

, v 158. fi The Reactions of a-Awino-p-kydroxy-compounds 
- as Cyclic Structures?' By Jambs Colquhoun I-RviNEand 
Alexander Walker Type, , 

The behaviour, of / 3 -hydroxy*aj 8 -diphenylethylamine to¬ 


wards methylating agents has been studied in order to 
ascertain if compounds in which a secondary hydroxyl 
group and a primary aminogroup. are attached to neigh-, 
bouring carbon atoms are capable of reacting in accordance 
with a cyclic formula. By the action of silver oxide and., 
methyl iodide on the amine, a dimethyl derivative melting 
at 135—i37°~Was obtained. As this compound contained 
no normal methoxyl group, yet nevertheless failed to form . 
a methiodide, a hydrochloride, or a platinichloride, it is * 
regarded as the anhydride of p-hydrozy-oQ-diphenylethyh 
dimethylammonium hydroxide ’ (I.). In the absence of 
salt forming ~ properties, and in its capacity to combine 
with silver iodide,, the compound resembles the alkyli 
glucosamines, for which a cyclic structure has already been 
suggested. 

Oh the.other hand, direct methylation of 0 -hydro xy-afr 
diphenylethyl amine by means of methyl iodide gav^suc- 
cessively #- hydroxy -u B-diphenylethylmethylamine } , ft-ky* 
droxy-a&'diphenykthylditoethylatmne (II.), and the corre¬ 
sponding methiodide . The properties of these substituted 
amines are perfectly regular in that they form salts and 
platinichlorides, from which it may be concluded tbat the 
normal open-chain structure may be applied to them. The 
following formulae are consequently ascribed to the isOmeric 
compounds isolated :—. . 

CeHg-CH'O CeHs'CH-OH 

I ! 1 | 

CfiH 5 'CH‘NHMe a . C<sH 5 ‘CH*NMe2 

<I.) : (H-l 

The constitution, assigned to 0 -hydroxy-« 0 -diphenyl- 
ethyldimethylamins (II.) was confirmed by the conversion 
of the compound into p-methoxy-ap-jHphenyletkyldimethyl* 
atnine % OMe*GH 3 Ph‘CHPirNMe ai which, in turn, reacted 
with nitrous acid to give hydrobenxoin methyl ether.' The 
same methoxy-amine resulted from the methylation of 
p-methoxy-op-dip henylethylaminc, both by the silver oxide 
reaetion and by the agency of methyl iodide, the compound 
in the former case being isolated as the methiodide combined 
with one molecule of silver iodide. J * 

The results of the investigation are . applied to the con¬ 
stitution of the alkyl glucosamines, and the capacity of 
these compounds to combine simultaneously with alkyl 
haloids and with silver haloids is explained on the assump- 
tion that the addition takes place through die oxygen atom 
of the ring; 

159. "Ionic Equilibria Across Semi-permeable Mem¬ 
branes." * By Frederick George Donnan and Arthur 
John Allmand. 

Experiments have been made on the distribution of 
potassium chloride between two compartments sepa¬ 
rated by a copper ferrocyanide membrane, one compart¬ 
ment containing potassium ferrocyanide. The higher 
concentration of potassium chloride in the solution free 
from ferrocyanide, and the quantitative relation of this un¬ 
equal distribution to the concentration of chloride and. 
ferrocyanide, have been established. 

The results agree, in general, with the view of such 
membrane-equilibria proposed by Donnan. A discussion 
Of the distribution data and the measurements of electro¬ 
motive force appears to show tbae, at all events in the 
case of a copper ferrocyanide membrane and potassium 
ferrocyanide solutions, the phenomena are quantitatively 
not so simple as supposed in the theory mentioned. 

160. " The Effect of Ring-formation on Viscosity ?' By 
Ferdinand Bernard Thole. 

The opinion previously put forward that ring^ormation 
is accompanied hy an increase in viscosity has been con¬ 
firmed by a comparison of the viscosities of a considerable 
number of cyclic compounds (carbocyclic and heterocyclic 
rings containing from two to seven atoms) with those of 
corresponding open-chain analogues. The chemical types 
of the latter have been carefully chosen to correspond with 
those of the cyclic compounds, since the results of some 
previous investigators with other physical properties have 
been confused by illegitimate comparisons. 
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Viscosity has been found to fall in line with certain 
other physical properties in showing an anomaly which 
varies steadily as the complexity of the ring increases, and 
giving no change of direction on passing the five-membered 
ring-system. 

i6x. “Action of Monochloracetic Acid on Thiocarbamide 
and Monoalkylhted Thiocarbamides” By Prafulla 
Chandra Ray and Francis V. Fernandes. 

By the action of monochloroacetic acid on thio¬ 
carbamide in aqueous solution, the latter evidently tauto* 
menses, and gives rise to formamtdinetkiolacHc acid, 
NH2'C(:NH)‘S*CH2*COaH. If, however, acetone is used 
as a solvent, the corresponding hydrochloride of the base 
is obtained. Similar hydrochlorides are yielded by the 
action of monochloro acetic acid on mono-substituted 
thiocarbamides in acetone solution; thus, the hydro¬ 
chlorides of methy Iformamidine- and ally If or mami dine- 
thiolacetic acids have been prepared. 

162. “ Action of Grignard Reagents on Acid Amides.” 
By Alex. McKenzie, Geoffrey Martin, and Harold 
Gordon Rule. 

In continuation of former work (McKenzie and Wren, 
Trans., zgo8i xciii., 310; xcvii., 473 ; Wren, Trans., igog, 
xcv., 1583, 1593), the authors have examined the action of 
Grignard reagents on several acid amides. In those cases 
where a ketol was isolated as one of the products, the 
yield was small. A mixture of benzoin and a^-dihydroxy- 
«£0-ttiphenylethane is produced by the action of mag- 
: nesium phenyl bromide on mandelopiperidide. The 
formation of benzoylbenzylcarbmol from *-hydroxy-j 3 - 
phenylpropionamide is accompanied by the' formation of 
a^-dihydroxy-uay-triphenylpropane. 

d-Benzoylbenzylcarbinol undergoes racemisation at the 
ordinary temperature when a few drops of sodium ethoxide 
are added to its alcoholic solution. This change is, how- 
, ever, much slower than that undergone by J-henzoin under 
similar conditions; the value for the rotation of a 5 per 
cent solution falls to about one-half of the original after 481 
hours have elapsed. 

163. “Synthetic Hydrocarbons Allied to the Ter penes.” 
By Walter Norman Haworth and Alexander Walker 
Fyfe. 

The method used by Blaise (Comptes Rendus , 1901, 
cxxxtii., ra*7) for the production of ketones from nitriles 
has , been applied in the synthesis of three hydroaromatic 
ketones of the cystohexene series. These were converted 
into optically active and inactive carbinols and hydro¬ 
carbons analogous to the members of the terpene group. 
The alteration in the rotation values due to the synthetic 
changes has been carefully studied, as have also the 
spectrochemical properties. The compounds described 
are interesting examples of “ multiple disturbance ” of con¬ 
jugation, and show the expected diminution of exaltation 
in accordance with the views of Auwers and Eisenlohr. 

x6a. “Asymmetric Tervalent Nitrogen.” (Preliminary 
Note). By Tom Sidney Moore. 

The caus&of the failure of the attempts that have been 
made to obtain optically active compounds owing their 
asymmetry to the presence of tervalent nitrogen atoms 
attached to , three different groups is probably the rapid 
racemisation of the substances investigated, which have 
ya 

all been of the type 

\c 

y *v y a \ 

Compounds of the type and N, in 

which a r b, and c are three different divalent groups or 
chains, of which at least one is unsymmetrical with regard 
to the two nitrogen atoms, should exist in two enantio- 
xporphic forms. Racemisation might be expected to be 
slow, or even non-existent, in compounds of the first type, 
and it might be slow enough in compounds of the second 
type to allow of the demonstration of isomerism. Ex¬ 


periments on the preparation of suitable compounds of the 
first type are now in progress; of the second type 
several examples are known, and one of these has been 
examined. 

The compound chosen was i-p-sulphophenyl-a; 3 -dip, 
hydros : 2 ; ^-naphthahotriaxine, which was prepared 
according to the general method given by Meldola and 
Forster (Trans., 1891, lix M 678), and found to be very 
similar in properties to the phenyl derivatives described by 
them. The two possible forms would be 



and— 



The following results were obtained with a pecimen of 
the brucine salt of this compound after it had been twice 
re-crystallised from alcohol:— 
z. The brucine salt was treated at o° with excess of 
N-sodium hydroxide, and the resulting, aqueous .solution' 
extracted with chloroform until it was free from brucine : 
(three extractions). In four such experiments;the resulting 
alkaline solution of the sodium salt showed a small but 
definite dextrorotation, which decayed with time, until 
after a few hours the solution was optically inactive. The 
values for the initial specific rotation of the sodium salt 
were between + [3*5°] and -f [17 0 ], Parallel experiments 
with the acid itself gave, as one expected, inactive sblu-\ 
tiona. In other experiments with the brucine salt, where , 
only the equivalent quantity of sodium hydroxide was used, 
the solution of the sodium salt was inactive; this agrees 
with the experience of Mills and Bain (Trans., igzo, xcvii,,, 
1866; 1914, cv., 64), who found 1 that excess Of alkali 
hindered the racemisation of their compounds. 

2. The brucine salt, when added to chloroform, first 
dissolves completely, and then deposits some of the acid, 
this process hot being complete for some hours. One such 
solution was allowed to remain overnight, and its rotatory 
power was measured after filtration. It was then kept for. 
three days in a closed vessel (during which period no 
further acid was deposited), and its rotatory power again 
measured. The angles observed were - o a i5 0 and — 
respectively. This change of rotatory power with time, 
indicates that the brucine salt contained an excess, of the 
dextro-acid, which racemised gradually on keeping. 

Mr. J. J. Manley very kindly estimated the sulphur in'a ' 
specimen of the acid recovered from the brucine salt* 
Found, S *9*65. C x jrH| 3 03N3S requires S*»9*44 percent*, 
The author is proceeding with a detailed examination; of 
this and similar compounds; in the meantime, the results 
given above offer definite evidence of asymmetry in 
tervalent nitrogen atoms attached to three separate groups. 

165. “The Alkaloids of Daphnandra micrantha.” By 
Frank Lee Pyman. 

The alkaloids of tlae bark of the Queensland plant,, 
Daphnandra micrantha , Benth., have been investigated, ’ 
and three new crystalline bases, daphnandrine, 
C36H380fiN2> daphnoline , €3^3406^ (or C3$H 3 60$Na),. 
and micranthine, Cge^O^, have been isolated aha 
characterised, J V. 
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’ 166. “ The Relation between the Absorption Spectra and 
7 the Constitution of certain iso Quinoline Alkaloids and of the 
Alkaloids of Ipecacuanha,” By James Johnston Bobbie 
. and John Jacob Fox. 

.. It, was shown that certain isoquinoline alkaloids in¬ 
cluding tetrahydroberberine, laudanosine, corydaline, the 
, salts of cryptopine and protopine, which possess similar 
", spectra, are all characterised by the presence of unreduced 

* nuclei derived from catechol. When the spectra of one 
molecule of these alkaloids are? compared with the spectra 
of two molecules of creosol (4-hydroxy.-3-methoxytoluene), 
they are Seen to have their band, in the same position. In 
these, as in cases previously described (Trans., 1911, xcix,, 
^1254; 191a, ci. r 77; 1913* ciiK, 1193), the reduced part of 
.the molecule has very little influence on the spectrum. 

It was also shown that the band of the spectrum of 

• Morphine, which contains one catechol nucleus, only 
' differs from that of creosol in being somewhat narrower. 

> . .Emetine and cephaeline give the same spectrum as the 
' above-mentioned alkaloids, and therefore in all probability 
'■£also,contain .catechol nuclei, a conclusion which is in 
harrhony with the facts of their constitution, so far as these 
are known (Carr and Pyman, Proc. f 1913, xxix., 326; 
I9I4» xxx., 157). 

167. “ The Interaction of Benzoin and the Chlorides of 

: Dibasic Acids.” By Hamilton McCombie and ohn 
, -WitFRiD Farkes. : „ 

1 The interaction of benzoin, and dibasic acid chlorides, 
was studied in the hope of obtaining compounds derived 
from one molecule of benzoin and one molecule of the 
acid dbloride, which would prove to be derivatives of 
,.* stilbenediol. The following acid chlorides were employed : 
-^-Carbonyl chloride, oxalyl chloride, phthalyl chloride, 
and campbpryl chloride. In all cases, however, even 
1 when excess of benzoin was employed, the only compounds 
that could be isolated were formed from two molecular 
proportions of benzoin and one of the acid chloride. In 
' the case of oxalyl chloride, two different compounds were 
T isolated, bath posSesing the formula C30H23O6. 

168. 44 T he Fractional Distillation of Petroleum .” By 
James McConnell Sanders. 

In the examination of crude petroleum, burning oil, or 
'petrol by the distillation test, it is often desirable to deter¬ 
mine the specific gravity of successive fractions; the rule 
_ of the New York Produce Exchange requires, for an oil to 
be considered as a 44 pure natural oil,” that it should ex¬ 
hibit a regular gradation in the densities of successive 
' . fractions. 

When the Engler method is used for fractionating an 
■: oil, pc when the amount of sample available is small, the 
ordinary rapid methods of determining the specific gravities 
of the fractions cannot be conveniently used. The auth6r 

* described an apparatus whereby the gravity of successive 
fractions may be determined rapidly during the distillation, 

- the fractions, being removed in succession or mixed, and 
the. gradual change of density determined as the distilla- 
V tion proceeds. From the data obtained, curves may be 
plotted showing, the behaviour of an oil during close 
v fractionation, or the effect of cracking at any stage. 

J Some special difficulties found in the distillation of 
, heavy asphaltic oilB of Mexican origin were discussed, 
more especially in regard to the determination of water 
and the carrying of the distillation to the 44 coking stage." 
„ A special distillation flask was described, whereby these 
, difficulties are overcome by means of an electrically de¬ 
posited copper coating to the flask, am electrically heated 
and controlled still-head, and the subsequent removal of 
adhering water in the side-neck and condenser tubes by 
means of absolute alcohol, which is then treated with 
. magnesium amalgam and the evolved hydrogen measured. 

169. “ Mercuration of Aromatic Amines.” (Preliminary 
.Note). 1 By Gilbert T. Morgan and J. Campbell 

Elliott. 

' The circumstance that aromatic compounds containing 
gtetallic and metalloidal substituents are becoming in- 
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creasingly important in therapeutics renders the conditions 
of formation of these products a matter of considerable, 
interest. The introduction into aromatic nuclef of arsenic, 
antimony, and similar metalloids involves reactions needing 
special precautions, and proceeding only slowly to com¬ 
pletion. On the contrary, the mercuration of aromatic 
amines proceeds sp rapidly and quantitatively that the 
process can be readily demonstrated as a lecture, experi¬ 
ment. One grm. of aniline is added to 6*6 grms. of mer¬ 
curic acetate dissolved in 300 cc. of cold methyl alcohol, and 
the solution boiled for two minutes. Another 6*6 grms. of 
mercuric acetate dissolved in 300 cc. of methyl alcohol 
are boiled for the same time, and serve for a control 
experiment. The two hot solutions are each poured into 
300 cc. of water containing 7*5 grms. of potassium iodide. 
The control solution of mercuric acetate gives immediately 
yellow mercuric iodide, changing almost instantaneously 
into the stable red modification. The solution to which 
the aniline has been added no longer contains mercuric 
ions, the whole of the mercury .having become attached to 
the aromatic nucleus. It yields a yellowish white precipi¬ 
tate of di- and tn-iodomercurianilmes, which is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the red precipitate obtained in the control 
experiment. m-Toluidine (x*x grm.) may be substituted 
for aniline in the foregoing experiment, with a similar 
result, the yellowish white precipitate containing a mixture 
of di- and tri-iodomercuri m-toluidines (compare Schrauth 
and Schoeller, Ber., igr2^xlv., 2808). 

Other bases containing unsubstituted ortho- and para- 
positions behave in a similar manner. With methyl- 
aniline and dimethylanilinre, • similar proportions (2—3 
molecules) of mercuric acetate are taken up, but the 
resulting yellowish white organic mercuri-iodides are dis¬ 
coloured by red and green oxidation products respectively. 
An analogous reaction occurs with diethylaniline, the 
amount of coloured by- product being less. Diphenylamine 
reacts with 5 6 molecular proportions of mercuric acetate, 
and yields a voluminous white organo-mercuri-iodide. 
Aromatic bases, partly substituted in their reactive ortho- 
and para-positions, are also readily mercurated, but the 
amount of mercuric acetate taken up diminishes as sub¬ 
stitution increases. o-Toluidine and dimethyl-o-toluidine 
condense with two molecular proportions of mercuric 
acetate, and give white organd-mercuric iodides, but with 
the iatter base the reaction proceeds very slowly. ^-Tolui- 
dine reacts readily with x molecular proportion of mercurip 
acetate. Further treatment with more acetate leads to 
oxidation. Methyl-£-toluidine and dimetbyl-^toluidine 
behave similarly. 

a-Naphthylamine and 0 -naphthylamine condense, re¬ 
spectively, with one and two molecular proportions of 
mercuric acetate, and yield the corresponding orgabo- 
mercitric iodides (compare Brieger and Schulemann, 
yourn . Pr. Ohm,, 1914, [2], lxxxix., 97). 

When the foregoing organo-mercuric iodides are left 
in contact with hydriodic acid, some of the organically 
combined mercury is removed m the form of mercuric 
iodide, but these compounds are not affected by neutral 
iodides. 

170. u The Viscosities of Mixtures of Formcmide wilh 
the Alcohols By Solomon English and William 
Ernest Stephen Turner. 

In confirmation and extension of previous work (Merry 
and Turner, Trans u 1914, cv., 748), the viscosities of mix¬ 
tures of formamide with n -propyl, irnbutyl, and jjoamyl 
alcohols at 35 0 have been measured. It had previously 
been shown that with water, methyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol, the negative deviation of the observed from the, 
calculated viscosity grew less in the order of the substances 
named, and it was now shown that the deviation becomes 
positive with w-propyl alcohol, although the viscosity curve 
does not attain a maximum, and that the isobutyl and 
isoaroyt alcohol curves each contains a maximum point. 
The w-propyl alcohol curve is sinuous, and the sinuosity is 
developed in the two higher alcohols, so that they contain, 
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not only a pronounced maximum, but also & minimum, 

. pd ipt. , ' , -/ ; /■ ’* ' . 1 

171. “ Action of , Nitro-substituted Aryl . Haloids on 
: Alkali Thiosulphates and Selenosulphaies? By Douglas 
_ Frank Twiss. ( .s ' I 

. Various investigations have already shown that the 
• alkyl haloids, can react with the alkali thiosulphates, giving 
the corresponding alkali alkyl thiosulphates; but the few 
corresponding aryl thiosulphates discovered hitherto have 
been prepared by less simple processes, usually depending on 
oxidation of a mixture of sodium thiosulphate and an 
aromatic substance. 

Unsubstituted aryl haloids fail to react with sodium 
thiosulphate, but the 2; 4-dinitro- and 2:4: 6-trinitro- 
pbenyl haloids readily enter into action with not more than 
a semimolecular proportion of sodium thiosulphate, 

- yielding; not the corresponding organic thiosulphate com¬ 
pounds, which appear to be capable of only transient 
existence, but the corresponding sulphides. In a similar 
manner, reaction with nflt more than a semiraolecular 
: ^proportion of potassium selenosulphate produces the cor¬ 
responding selenides. 

when an excess of sodium thiosulphate is used with 
4-chloro- or 4-bromo-r: 3-dinitrobenzene, the resulting 
2: 4;dimtropbenyl sulphide is not the only product, for the 
solution subsequently deposits 2:4-dmkropbebyl disul¬ 
phide* An excess of potassium selenosulphate yields 
almost exclusively 2 : 4-dimtropbenyl diselenide. 

These results are explained by the primary formation of 
- T an unstable alkali aryl thiosulphate or selenosulphate 
which, m the presence of excess pf aryl haloid, passes into 
the corresponding sulphide or selenide, according to the 
equation (for the former case)— • 

hTaRSzOs f RHgl+jBftO ~NaHal + R 2 S + H 2 S0 4 , 

whilst with an excess of inorganic, thiosulphate or seleno¬ 
sulphate the alkali aryl thiosulphate or selenosulphate pro¬ 
duced subsequently decomposes, as their aliphatic analogues 
readily do, yielding disulphide or diselenide. 

, ' r ... PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, June 12, 1914. 

Prof. T, Mather, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper entitled u Note on the Connection between the 
Method of Least Squares and the Fourier Method of Cal¬ 
culating the' Coefficients of a Trigonometrical Series to 
Represent a given Function or Series of Observations,” by 
Prof. C. H. Lees, F.R.S., was taken as read in the 
absence of the author. 

In view of the number of alternative methods which 
. have been suggested for calculating the coefficients of the 
terms of a Fourier series to represent a number of observa¬ 
tions of a variable quantity, the author points out that the 
Fourier method gives the most probable values of the 
coefficients, since it makes the sum of the squares of the 
errors at the points pf observation a minimum* 

Discussion. 

Dr. C. Chree mentioned that the method was dealt 
with in Tait’s “Natural Philosophy,” but no proof was 
given. Prof. Lees had supplied the proof, and the paper 
was of interest on that account. 

Dr. W. Wilson (communicated remarks) said Prof. 
Lees deals with a function /(*) of period /, whose values 
are given in the whole interval from o to /. In this case 
the validity and untquettess of the Fourier expansion (pro¬ 
vided f(x) is subject to certain restrictions) have been 
demonstrated with complete rigour (Dirichlet, “ Collected 
Works,” vol. i., pp. 133—160, and G. Cantor, Journal 
fur Mathematik , Ixxii.). It seems to me therefore that there 
is no question of the reliability of the Fourier coefficients, 
and the fact that the method of least squares leads to the 
usual Fourier expressions for the coefficients confirms the 


reliability of this method rather than that of the Fourier 
coefficients themselyes. 

/A,paper entitled “ A Magnetograph for/Measuring 
Variations in the Horizontal Intensify of the Earth's 
Magnetic Field” was read by Mr. F. E. Smith, 

In the case of unifilar instruments for recording varia¬ 
tions in H, if 0 is the. angle which the magnetic.system 
makes with the magnetic meridian, M the moment of the 
magnet, and H the horizontal intensity of the earth’s field, 
equilibrium results when MH sin where ^ is the, 

torsion on the fibre and T is a constant. In the instrument 
described $ may be made great or small, but high sehsi* 
tiveness is secured by making <p great. The magnet 
system is supported by a quartz fibre, and critically 
aperiodic damping is obtained by means pf an aluminium;; 
vane and two parallel damping plates* To dimtniah/the 
sensitiveness the effective length of tbe fibre may*jbe 
reduced. The-general usefulness of the instrument ds-' 
illustrated by photographic records, which show the instru¬ 
mental peculiarities to be very small, and indicate, that 
unless the system Js aperiodic increased difficulty must 
result in the interpretation, of the records. An oyer-* 
damped system responds but slightly to rapid palBationS in 
B, but follows the slow changes which are common all 
over the world. The general sensitiveness of the records 
is about 3 mm. for a change in H of o-ooooi C.G.S, unit, 
but one record shows a displacement of 8 mm. for such a 1 
change. 

Discussion, , , > - 

Dr. Chree thought the instrument ingenious and likely 
to be very useful for the purpose fpr which he understood 
it was primarily intended, viz., the observation of. the 
disturbances produced at the National Physical Laboratory 
by existing and prospective electrical tramways and rail-' 
ways. There were various features in the existing dis¬ 
turbances whose investigation seemed t likely Jto be of 
interest and to the public advantage. ‘There were also 
'certain natural phenomena, for example, “pulsations,? or 
small oscillations of magnetic force, for whose investiga¬ 
tion the instrument from its great sensitiveness seemed 
well adapted, only for such purposes it would have, to be/ 
to be set up at some station, such as Eskdalemuir, remote 
from London or any other large centre of electrical 
industry. There were, however, two features, viz.., the f 
somewhat rapid variation of scale value across the sheet, 
and the fact that the instrument responded sensibly to 
changes of declination as well as horizontal force, which,. 
he thought, stood somewhat in the way of its employment 
for ordinary observatory purposes. ' 

Mr. R. S. Whipple asked whether the author had con¬ 
sidered the advisability of flashing a spot of light across ' 
the sheet to give the time scale, as was done at Potsdam* 

Mr. C. W. S. Crawley considered the tramways were 
a great nuisance to magnetic observers. He had gone at, 
good deal further in sensitiveness than the author^ and 
even when situated 16 miles from the nearest tramways he 
had found them very troublesome. The little kick in the 
middle of the disturbance which Mr. Smith thought might 
be an instrumental error had often been noticed by bun,; 
and was a definite phenomenon in no way due to the 
instrument. 

Prof. T. Mather asked if the author had tried using the 
finest quartz fibre which he could handle. It appeared 
that the instrument took two or three seconds to attain its 
final position. If a finer fibre were used, a lighter and 
quicker magnetic system could be employed. 

The Author, in reply, agreed with the remarks of Dr;;',' 
Chree. He had thought it would be interesting to set up kn 
instrument to detect very small pulsations, such as might 
occur during solar eclipses, * while neglecting the larg^f 
ordinary disturbances. He admitted that the variation of 
sensitiveness across the sheet would be a disadvantage $0/ 
an ordinary observatory assistant, but it gave him ub 
trouble whatever* In reply to Mr. Whipple, he had already 
started to employ the flash of light method forthe^ttawT 
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scale. In reply to Prof* Mather, there was no doubt that 
that this' system could be made a good deal lighter if it 
were desired to measure very sudden disturbances lasting 
only a few seconds. 

A paper entitled “ The A tomic Weight of Copper by 
Electrolysis ” was read by Mr. Albert < 3 *. Shrimpton. 

Four copper cells separating two silver cells were run in 
SbrieB. The areas of the four copper cathodes increased 
from ip to 50 s.cs, By plotting the weights of the copper 
deposits against the corresponding areas of the cathodes, 
and extrapolating to zero area, the weight of the deposit 
ia r corrected for under experimental conditions. The atomic 
- V. corrected Weight pf Cu 

Wfight- of copper- ■ Wean weight ot Ag x 107-88x8. 

The mean atomic weight for ten determinations^ 65*563, 
.y$ib a mean error of ±0*003. To obtain a uniform 
coherent deposit of pure metal the following points were 
considered- 

. Cylindrical cells with stationary and rotating cathodes 
wemused.' 

- The Cathode current density must be kept below a 
certain limiting value to prevent the formation of non¬ 
coherent deposits, due to secondary deposition. This 
^as found to depend upon' the geometry of the cell, the 
concentration of the electrolyte^ the presence of acids and 
pther impprities, the addition of a ,porous pot, and the rate 
of reVOlutiPri of the cathode. Formula are given by which 
the limiting caihode current density can be found for all 
conditions of the cell for Cu, Ag, Au, and Zn. 

3. To prevent the formation of loose crystalline clusters I 
the current, density must also be kept below a certain 1 
value depending • Upon the weight to be deposited. 
(Formulae are given). 

** Discussion. ... 

, jdt* F, E. Smith congratulated the author on the 
results of his work, tie appeared to have triumphed over 
hsany difficulties, and fbr his particular purpose had con¬ 
verted the copper voltameter from an instrument of error 
into, an instrument of precision^ In future work he hoped 
that Mr. Shrimpton would avoid the use of common 
pofous pots. They might produce trouble, and were not 
necessary, as all voltameter work could now be carried 
UUt without the introduction of any medium between anode 
andcathode. He should be pleased to give Mr. Shrimp, 
ton full particulars. The statement respecting deposition 
of hydrogen, w?u*, he thought, incorrect. It was not 
logical to assume that hydrogen ions were first deposited 
because of the lack of copper in the neighbourhood of the 
Cdthode, and then to state that as soon as they were de¬ 
posited they went into solution again, and in doing so 
displaced copper from the solution. With regard to 
Crystalline growths at the bottom of the cathode, he 
believed these were due to the high current density at 
the base due to the passage of the current through the 
liquid descending from the anode. There was also a 
rpossibility that the electrolyte was not quite pure. In 
the silver voltameter he. had obtained striated deposits 
with impure electrolytes; but not with pure solutions. Mr. 
Shrimpton also stated that silver deposits from acidified 
Splutions were normal; this was not his experience, nor 
(hit of other investigators. , He believed the deposit to be 
in mass when the electrolyte was acid. A rather im¬ 
portant question arose with reeardto any Cu a S0 4 which 
plight be formed in the cathode space. „ Richards (who 
mso extrapolated to "zero area, aSMr. Shrimpton had done) 
Pemarked in his paper*. “A value obtained in this way 
Whilst correspond to a deposit of copper slightly too great; 
fpr the mode of correction (».«., extrapolation to zero area) 
does-not take, account of the growing, although slight, 
'presence of- cuprous .salts.” Mr. Shrimpton said the ex¬ 
trapolation to zero area covered this case. The speaker 
thought the point was one 'that should be settled. Of 
course, when one reduced the area the current density at 
the cathode was increased, and so also was the fall of 
potential near the cathode; this might have someinfiuence 


Dr* J. H. Vincent mentioned that after working but 
the conditions-necessary for, satisfactory results, the_ 
author had performed the ten determinations quoted in the 
paper straight away, no results being rejected. Ab they 
all came within 1 part in 600a of the mean there appeared 
to be no doubt that the correct conditions for satisfactory 
working had been obtained. 

Dr.- S. W. J. Smith thought the author’s views on 
secondary deposition could not be correct as they stood, 
although it was conceivable that sudden variations in the 
surface concentration of the copper sulphate, due to 
irregularities of convection, might make it possible for 
hydrogen to be deposited at one moment and to go into 
solution again at the next. Non-coherent deposits could 
be explained without invoking the aid of hydrogen. He . 
thought the author’s empirical conclusion, that the limiting 
current density depends upon the concentration of non* 
ionisedmolecules, had some theoretical support. - ' 

A paper entitled u Note on an Improvement in the 
Binthoven String Galvanometer by Mr. W. H. 
Apthorpe, was taken as read. 

The instrument was exhibited at Cambridge on June 20. 


NOTICESjOF BOOKS. 

A Manual of Practical Physical Chemistry, By Francis 
W. Gray, M*A., D.Sc, London : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. 1914. ; 

This book contains a collection of exercises in physical 
chemistry, each of which can be performed by the student 
in a period of from two to three hours. Usually speaking 
the apparatus would have to be put together beforehand, 
and a few extra experiments are added which would, 
require considerably more time for performance. Thermo¬ 
chemistry, polarimetry, and electrochemistry are in¬ 
cluded, and very clear diagrams of apparatus are given, 
while the directions are usually full and precise. In some 
cases help from a demonstrator might be required, but 
generally speaking the well-prepared student should be 
able to carry ou.t the experiments quite unaided and 
calculate the results. The theoretical principles of the 
methods are shortly explained, and a very useful introduc¬ 
tion on accuracy deals carefully with the calculation of 
average errors and similar questions* 

Notes on Elementary Inorganic Chemistry . By F; H. 
Jeffery, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press. 

1914- 

A cursory examination of this book suggests that it con¬ 
sists of a collection of disjointed facts and that it exhibits 
but little cohesion. But if the text Is read more carefully 
it will be. found that the author has very skilfully selected 
for notice the details which the beginner finds most 
puzzling or most difficult to retain in his memory. 
Occasionally it would appear that unnecessary matter has 
been included, such as the lists of salts, oxides, &c., but 
on the other hand some of the chapters, as for example 
those on oxidation and reduction, the identification of 
some common gases, and the action of heat upon salts and 
of acids on metals, are well planned. For revision pur¬ 
poses the book will be very useful, and although the ideal 
plan would be for the student to prepare such a summary 
for himself, basing it upon his lecture and laboratory 
work, if this is out of the question for lack of time the use 
of the book will certainly help to fix and establish his 
knowledge. -• 

The Curious . Lore of Precious Stones . By George 
Frederick Kune, A*M., Ph.D., D.Sc. Philadelphia 
and London : J. B, Lippiricott Company. 1913. 

The author of this hook has a unique knowledge of the 
uses of precious stones in religion, medicine, &c., and has 
; moreover acquired what is believed to be the most com* 
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f rehensive private library on , the subject In existence, 
fence he is particularly well qualified to produce a book 
which treats exhaustively of the use of precious stones at 
different periods by the peoples of all nations, and 
describes the many superstitions connected with them. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by coloured plates and 
double tones, and is full of curious anecdotes from old 
documents. The chapters on ominous and luminous 
stones and on crystals and crystal gazing are particularly 
interesting*_ 

How to Build up Furnace Efficiency, By Jos, W. Hays. 

Seventh Edition. Chicago: Jos. W, Hays. 1914. 
This pamphlet contains a spirited discussion in highly 
colloquial language of the question of fuel economy and 
furnace efficiency, and is sure to make a considerable im¬ 
pression upon the practical man into whose hands it 
happens to fall. The author has, had much experience in 
detecting defects in furnaces, and he has certainly pro¬ 
fited by r it. He has no false pride about confessing his 
mistakes, and he does not hesitate to take his readers 
into his confidence about “occasions on which he has 
made a fool of himself/ and even provides an illustration 
todrivethe lesson home. The book; is written for the 
unlettered man who would be quite unequal to the task of 
tackling a treatise on fuel economy, and many anecdotes 
are given tor illustrate the author’s conclusions and to 
awaken the reader’s Interest*‘ 


Electric Switches for Use in Gaseous Mines, By H. H. 
Ct&RK and R. W. Crocker. Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office. 1913. 

This bulletin describes an interesting series of tests 
1 carried out with switches of both the explosion proof and 
oil types. The experiments were of a preliminary nature 
only, and were performed principally for the purpose of 
obtaining information upon which future tests could be 
based. Eightdifferent types of switch are described in 
the. bulletin, with criticisms of their designs and discus¬ 
sions of the results of the tests. Of the 1 eight types only 
one was found to be really suitable for use,in mines. The 
Bureau intends to carry out a further series of tests and 
. to base upon them a list of switches suitable for use in 
gaseous mines- / 


Critical Ranges A2 and A3 of Pure Iron, By G. K. 

, Burgess and J. J. CrqWe; Washington; Government 
/ Printing Office. 1914. 

This bulletin contains a. critical and historical summary 
of previous experimental observations of the location of 
the Aa and A3 points of pure iron, and also gives an 
account of a series of fresh experiments carried out by the 
authors. The thermal methods used were the inverse-rate 
method of Osmond and the derived differential method of 
Rosenhain; and special precautions were taken to ensure 
the accuracy of the results* 1 The temperature tanged from 
500—1000°, and the , authors believe that they have 
established a definite transformation at 768°, and a less 
well-defined though more intense one at 898 to 909°, 


The New International Metric Diamond Carat of 200 
Milligrams . By George Frederick Kunz, 

This pamphlet contains a paper read before the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers at the New .York meeting 
m 1913. It gives an account of the events which have 
led to the adoption of the metric carat, which is now 
legalised in most of the countries of Europe. There is no 
doubt that its adoption will be universal in the near 
future, and the advantages of using a single standard of 
Weight in all countries, and one which moreover is deci¬ 
mally divided, are obvious. The pamphlet gives rules, with 
worked out examples, for calculating the weights and 
: prices of diamonds under the new and old standards. 
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Note.— All degrees of temperature are Centigrade unless otherwise 
expressed. 


Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademic * 
des Sciences . Vol. clviii., No. 18, May 4,1914. 


Cbloro-iridate and Chloro-iridite of Lithium.—/ 
Marcel Detepine.—The compositions of the cbloro-tridate 
and chloro-iridite of lithium are the same as those of the / 
corresponding salts of sodium. In a mixture of the 
chloro-salts of lithium and sodium the latter separate first, 
with very little lithium. If the crystallisation is continued; 
mixed crystals are obtained which, horn JrCteNaaK 
IrCl6NaLia, have a very much elongated crystalllne fcttih l 
differing from the rhombohedric form in which' the single;/ 
sodium or lithium salts crystallise. t / - 


Bulletin de la SocietS Chimique de France, '"\' r 
Vol. xv.-xvi., No. xo, 1914. 

Preparation of Glycide.—Jean Niviere.—Bigot pre¬ 
pared glycide by the action of sodium on monochlor- ; 
hydrine, but the process was very slow. The author has V 
improved the yield and hastened the process by thefol-\ 
lowing modification 1—340 grins, of monochlorbydrine are 
mixed With three times their volume of absolute ether. 
The mixture is placed in a flask furnished with an « 
ascending condenser and immersed in a water-bath. 
65 grins, of sodium are gradually added in small portions 
of about 2 grms. The temperature is not allowed to 
exceed 40°. When all the sodium has disappeared thd 
ethereal solution is decanted off, and the sodium chloride 
is washed with absolute ether and then with a mixture of 
ether and anhydrous alcohol. The ethereal solutions are. 
distilled, and when the solvent is eliminated the residue in r 
the flask is rectified in vacuo. Between 60^ and 100°/ 
under 15 mm. glycide passes over. " '■ 

Meconine Carboxyllic Acid— P. Freundler. — ' 
Meconine carboxyllic add is easily obtained by con- ■ 
densing opianic acid with potassium cyanide* At first a," 
brown solution is obtained, which contains the potassium 
salt of the free oxy acid- / 

(CH 3 0)*C«H a <g^+CNK - - . -•/ 1 ■ f 

When hydrochloric acid is added a brown viscous oil is 
deposited. This is probably the raw lactohic nitrile, and 
on saponification on the water-bath meconine Carboxyllic .; 
add is formed. " r \ 


Berichte dev Deutschen Chemise hen Geselkchaft, /’l: 

Vol. xlvii., No. 7,1914. 

Syntheses of New Glucosides.—Emil Fischer.—The/ 
author, in collaboration with Helferich, has recently;;; 
shown that the silver salts of the purines react with 
aceto-bromo-glucose in anhydrous solvents, and a simple $ 
synthesis of purin glucosides can be based upon this 
reaction. The author has now further shown that many/ 
other sugar derivatives can be prepared similarly. ; Thus; 
aceto-bromo-glucose and dry silver succintmide react in 
xylol solution at the temperature of the water-bath, giving 1 
a good yield of tetra-acetyl-succinimide-glucoside. The 
acetyl groups can be removed by treatment with methyl; 
alcohol ammonia, but at the same time a product*; 
C+H^Oa.CgHixCk, which appears to be the glUcoside of f 
- succmaraide, is formed. 
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